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RICHARDSON.  SAMUEL,  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
English  nurd,  was  burn  in  Derbyshire  in  1689.  His  father 
had  been  a joiner  in  London,  but  hud  retired  to  the  country, 
and  (i\cd  himself  at  Shrewsbury,  after  the  execution  of  the 
dtiko  of  Monmouth,  with  whom  it  appears  he  had  been  in 
some  way  or  other  eoiiuectod.  It  is  staled  that  both  bis 
father  and  his  mother  had  been  born  in  a superior  station  to 
that  in  which  they  had  coiuo  to  move.  At  one  lime  the 
joiner  hupe<l  to  have  been  able  to  e<Iucute  his  son  for  the 
church;  hut  a decline  m his  circumstances  forced  him  So 
forego  this  ambition,  and  young  Richardson  was  in  bU 
seventeenth  year  bound  approntico  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a 
]trintor  of  London,  uflur  having  liad  merely  the  education  in 
reading  and  writing  to  be  obtained  at  a common  village 
school.  Ho  has  informed  us  himself  however,  that  long 
before  this  the  peculiar  talents  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
played in  hU  novels  hod  begun  to  show  titemselves.  He 
Was  noted  while  at  school,  he  relates,  for  his  How  of  inven- 
tion ; his  sehuolfcllowB  used  to  make  him  tell  them  sloritM, 
and  were  always  most  pleaserl  with  those  he  made  out  of  Ins 
own  head.  * All  my  slorie.s'  ho  characteristically  adds, 

* carried  with  them,  1 am  buhl  to  say,  a useful  model.'  But 
already,  as  throughout  his  life,  his  most  delighted  liateneis, 
and  the  associates  who  best  drew  forth  his  powers,  were  of 
the  other  sex.  ' Ah  a bashful  and  not  forward  boy,’  he  says, 

* I was  an  early  favourite  with  all  the  young  women 
of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neighbourhood  Half-a-dozen 
of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used, 
when  they  gut  a book  they  likurl,  and  thought  1 should, 
to  borrow  me  (o  read  to  tltein,  their  iiioihcrs  sometimes 
with  them;  and  both  mothers  and  daughters  used  to  bo 
pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me  upon  making.  I 
was  not  more  than  thirteen  when  three  of  these  young 
women,  unknown  to  each  olhur,  having  a high  opinion  of 
my  taciturnity,  revealed  to  me  their  love  secrets,  in  order 
to  induce  me  to  give  them  copies  to  write  aOer,  or  correct, 
for  answers  to  their  lovurs'  letters;  nor  did  any  one  of  them 
ever  know  that  I was  the  secretary  to  the  others.'  This 
was  an  employment  well  suited  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
Richanlsons  wonderful  faculty  of  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  other  hearts,  and  giving  tnem  true  and  natural  expres- 
sion. 

Ho  was  BO  punctual  and  industrious  during  tho  seven 
years  of  his  apprenticeship,  that  Wilde  used  to  call  him  tho 
pillar  of  his  house;  yet  lie  did  uot  neglect  his  private 
studies,  finding  time,  by  stealing  it  from  the  hours  of  rest 
and  relaxation,  both  fur  much  reading  and  a good  dual  of 
lelter-writii4;.  Ho  remained  five  or  six  years  ns  foreman 
in  Mr.  Wilde's  priuliug-oflice  after  his  apprenticeship  ex- 
pired, and  then  set  up  fur  himself  in  Salisbury-oourt,  Fleet- 
street.  Soon  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a goo<l  busi- 
ness, ho  marriud  Miss  AlUnglon  Wilde,  his  old  master's 
daughter,  whom  however  he  lost  in  1731,  after  she  had 
tioino  him  five  sons  and  a daughter,  all  of  whom  ho  likewise 
8urvive<l.  He  afterwards  married  Miss  Leake,  sister  of 
Ml.  .lames  Lake,  bookseller,  by  whom  he  had  five  d;iugh- 
P.C..  No.  1231. 


ters  and  a son : of  these,  four  daughters,  with  their  mother, 
survived  him. 

Richanlsun  first  became  an  author  in  the  year  1740.  Ho 
had  been  m the  habit  of  occasionally  furnishing;  prcTucos 
and  dedications  for  tho  works  which  he  printol,  at  the  re- 
({ue&t  of  the  publisiiers ; and  Imd  been  often  importuned  by 
his  friends  Mr.  Rivingtun  and  Mr.  Osborne  to  draw  up  for 
them  a small  cuUcclion  of  familiar  letters  on  subjects  of 
general  interest  in  common  life;  a task,  they  conceived,  well 
adapted  to  his  style  and  turn  of  mind.  Many  years  before, 
ho  had  been  greatly  intcrosletl  by  a story  of  real  life  that 
had  liccn  told  him,  the  same  in  its  general  outline  witli  that 
of  'Pamela;'  he  now  thought  of  making  it  the  topic  of  a 
letter  or  two  in  the  proposed  little  volume;  but  when  he 
began  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  its  capabilities  grodunliy  un- 
folded themselves  to  him,  and  ‘Illinughl,’  says  lie,  'tho 
story,  if  written  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner  suitable  to 
the  simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  introduce  a new  species 
of  writing,  that  mii^t  possibly  turn  young  people  into  a 
course  of  reading  dilTereiU  from  tho  pomp  and  parade  of 
romance-writing,  and,  dismissing  tho  imprul>Blilc  and  mar- 
vellous, with  which  novels  generally  abouud,  might  tend  (o 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.'  The  result  was 
the  composition  of  the  first  pari  of  'Pamela,*  the  two  largo 
volumes  of  which  were  written  l'Ctwoci>  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 173'J,  and  tho  loth  of  .lanuary,  1740,  It  was  pub- 
h'sliol  in  the  latter  year,  and  became  immediately  so  popular 
that  five  editions  of  it  were  called  for  wilbin  tho  twelve- 
month. So  refreshing  and  exoiiing  were  mere  nniure, 
truth,  and  simpliuity.  even  under  many  diKadvantages  and 
indeed  positive  ofhmsivencsacs  of  stylo  and  manner,  found 
to  be  in  a species  of  composition  fitted  above  all  othcis  to 
amuse  and  interest  the  popular  fancy,  but  which  Imd 
hitherto  been  cultivated  in  our  language  only  in  u spirit 
and  after  a mode  of  working  with  v^icb  the  taste  of  tho 
most  numerous  class  of  rtadera  was  tho  least  formed  to 
sympatliise, 

Tho  first  partof 'Pamela' was  soon  followed  bylhc  setxuid 
part,  which  was  felt  at  the  time  by  roost  ;>eople  to  be  a 
great  falling  off.  and  which  it  has  since  been  geiierully 
agreed  is  on  attempt  at  improving  the  original  story  that 
might  very  well  bavo  been  spared.  Tlio  author  wa-s  ted  to 
write  it  by  the  appearance  of  a sequel  to  his  book  by  anui  her 
hand,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Pamela  in  High  Life,'  the  w'rctchcd 
speculation  of  aome  needy  scribbler  to  turn  to  his  own  profit 
the  interest  and  curiosity  which  Richardson’s  work  had 
excited.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Richardson  oNo 
completed  and  published  the  ‘ Collection  of  Familiar  lj;ttcra' 
out  of  tho  project  of  which  his  novol  had  arisen : Mrs. 
Barbauld,  bis  biographer,  speaks  of  this  perfortuunco  in 
high  terms,  describing  it  as  ‘a  work  usuallv  found  in  the 
servant's  drawer,  but  which,  when  so  found,  has  nut  un- 
frequcnily  detained  tho  eye  of  tho  mistress,  wondering  all 
the  while  by  what  secret  charm  she  was  induced  to  turn 
over  a book  apparently  too  low  for  her  perusal.*  Another 
incident  connected  with  the  publication  of  Riebardson’e 
VoL,  XX.-B 
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fint  novel  is  iho  cirrumstanco  of  its  having  been  the  means 
of  iin)K‘Umg  hit  cclubratc<l  contem]K>rBry  l^'ielding  into  the 
aaroe  line  of  writing;  FicUiuig’t  first  novel,  properly  so 
culled,  his  'Joseph  Andrews,’  which  apjieared  in  1742.  was 
an  avowed  burlesque  of  ‘Pamela,’  for  which  Richutdson 
never  forgave  him. 

U was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  several  years  that 
•Pamela’  was  followed  by  'The  History  of  Clarissa  Har- 
lowu.'  The  first  four  volumes  of  this  greatest  beyond  all 
dispute  of  Richardson’s  novels  api>enreu  in  1748.  and  im> 
metlialely  raised  his  reputation  as  a master  of  fictitious  nar- 
rative to  the  highest  point  The  admlmiton  it  cicited  was 
not  confined  to  bis  own  country;  the  work,  translated  into 
the  French  and  German  languages,  suon  uc()uired  fur  him  a 
Kuro]>ean  name.  So  strong  was  the  hold  which  the  story 
took  of  the  imaginations  of  its  readers,  that,  as  if  the  events 
and  ohuraclcni  had  nil  been  real,  and  the  author’s  |>«n  had 
hud  a iiower  uf  actual  crcaiiou  aiul  enibodimeut,  many  ]>«r* 
suns,  uunng  the  progress  of  the  work,  wrote  to  him  iii  the 
most  urgent  terms  to  gratify  them  by  such  a winding  up  of 
the  plot  as  they  hail  set  their  hearts  u|kin,  declahng  that 
their  uwn  happiness  depended  upon  the  extrication  uf  the 
heroine  from  the  miseries  in  which  he  had  involved  her. 
Rut  Riclianlson  obeyed  his  uwn  high  genius,  and  was  not 
to  bo  persuaded  to  turn  the  deep  and  noble  tragedy  of  un- 
conquerable and  triumphant  emlurance  which  he  had  m> 
finely  conceived,  into  a mere  common-place  stimulant  for 
senlimenlalism. 

Richardson's  next  and  last  great  work,  bis  • History 
of  Sir  Charles  Graiidison.’  appeared  in  )7iJ.  Thin  U of 
all  his  w orks  that  in  wbiuU  he  has  must  frequently  deserted 
the  iruo  field  of  bU  genius,  and  ventured  farthest  uitoii 
ground  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to  appear  with 
odvaiilage;  and  accordingly  it  contuins  much  mure  that  U 
tedious  and  uninteresting  than  either  of  his  oilier  novels ; 
the  plot  too  lias  little  that  excites  curiosity  or  sympa- 
thy; and  the  conception  of  the  principal  personage  sins 
against  all  the  principles  both  uf  |iuetical  art  and  of  proba- 
bility and  the  philusuphy  of  human  nature.  Yet  with  all 
its  faults  this  novel  too  is  full  uf  its  author’s  most  graphic 
and  dramaiic  genius;  the  whole  picture  of  Clementina,  in 
particular,  is  |>erhaps  surpassed  by  nothing  in  either 'Ra- 
niela*  or  ‘ CUriMia.’ 

The  only  puhlleations  of  Richardson’s  that  have  not  been 
luuniioncil  are,  a pa|>vr  in  the  * Ratnblur'  (No.  H7) ; an  eili- 
tmii  of  */Ksu|i’s  Fables,  with  ReHeciioiib;'  a Single  printed 
sheet,  enlitlod  ‘Thu  Duties  of  Wivos  to  Husbands’  tu  sul>- 
ject  ou  which,  with  all  his  amenity  of  nature,  he  entertained 
somewhat  strong  notions) ; and  his ‘Case.’  a statement  of 
the  piracy  uf  his'8ir  Charles  Grandbon’  by  the  Dublin 
booksellers.  His  works  brought  him  a considerable  liarverl 
of  profit  as  weil  as  of  fuuio;  and  Ins  pen  and  a Uourisbing 
biisinuss  logetbcr  soon  placed  him  not  only  in  easy,  but 
even.  It  may  be  said,  in  afllueiit  cirouraslunces.  He  early 
obtained,  through  the  inierusl  uf  Mr.  8|K:aker  Oii>low,  the 
lucrative  einpluyiuetii  of  printing  tlie  Journals  uf  the  House 
of  Cuiuuioiis ; and  in  17CU  ho  pureUosed  tlio  mutely  of  ilie 
patent  uf  king's  printer.  In  1754  be  was  elected  to  tho  post 
uf  master  uf  the  Stationer's  Company.  He  cuntinuoa  to 
reside  and  carry  on  his  business  to  tbs  Issl  in  Salisbury- 
court;  but  he  had  also  his  country  villa,  first  at  North  End, 
afterwards  st  Parson's  Green.  He  died  on  the  4lh  July, 
17(>1,  and  was  hurietl  beside  bis  ftist  wife,  in  the  middle 
aisle  of  Sh  Bride's  church. 

No  chsmoter  could  be  freer  fiv>ai  floe  of  every  sort,  or 
more  perfectly  irrepioachable,  than  that  of  RioharasoD.  In 
all  tbu  duties  of  morality  and  piety  be  was  the  most  regular 
uiid  exemplary  of  men.  Uis  )muoipal  weakness  was  a rather 
greater  than  usual  share  of  literary  vanity,  not  untiucturod 
with  some  disposition  to  underrate  other  writers  of  the  day, 
tnoru  us)>eoiaUy  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  share 
the  public  favour  with  him  in  lits  own  walk.  These  wore 
failings  nsturally  springing  from  the  circumstanoos  of  his 
lifo,  and  tho  somewnat  elfemiiiate  constitution  uf  bis  nature 
both  intellectual  and  moral;  and  they  were  further  nou- 
rished by  the  habit  of  seclusion  m a coterie  of  female  idola- 
ters— a sort  of  platonic  harem — in  which  he  indulged  in  his 
latter  days. 

RICH ARDSO'NIA,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants  in 
tlie  natural  order  Cincbonaccra,  gi.ven  by  Houston  in  honour 
uf  RichanUon,  an  English  botanist  uf  tbu  sixteenth  century. 
This  genus  was  called  Richardia  by  Linosus,  but  that 
same  has  been  given  to  another  plant.  Most  uf  tlie  species 


of  Richardsoma  are  natives  of  South  America.  Tlicy  possess 
cinctic  pro)K.'rtU>s.  and  under  the  name  White  Ipts^acuanha, 
&c.  arc  used  extensively  as  a substitute  for  the  true  Ii>eca- 
cuanha  {Crpfufliif  Ipecac  nan  ha). 

RICHBOROUGH.  (Kknt.] 

RICHELIEU.  ARMAND  JEAN  DU  PLESSIS. 
CARD1N.\L  DK.  a younger  son  of  Francois  du  Plessis, 
Lorfl  of  Richelieu,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1585.  He  studidl 
at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  at  first  intended  fur  the 
milit.ary  profession,  but  hU  elder  brother  Alphonse,  losnop 
of  I.ufon,  having  rcsolvc<l  to  withdraw  from  active  life  and 
rctu*e  into  a Carthusian  eunvunt.  young  Artnand  was  looktsl 
upon  as  bis  successor  in  his  see.  Accordingly  he  applied 
liirosclf  to  the  study  of  divinity,  m which  he  took  a doctor's 
degree  at  the  oge  of  twenty.  The  pojio  objected  to  Ins 
being  consecrated  bishop  of  Lui^oii  on  account  of  his 
youth;  but  Armand  repiurod  to  Home,  and  succeedml  in 
convincing  tbo  {tope  of  his  aplitmle  for  the  episcopal  uflico, 
and  he  was  consecrated  in  ir«u7.  Havmg  taken  pusses-sion 
of  his  see.  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  discharge  ol 
ivis  postural  duties,  and  in  preaching  and  converting  the 
Calvinists.  In  lfil4  he  sal  asdeputyof  tho  clergy  of  Poitou 
in  thcaNsenililyof  the  Statcs  Geiieral,  on  which  occasion  hv 
harangued  the  young  king  Dmis  Xlll.,  and  so  pleased  the 
quccn-mothcr  Mario  de'  Medici,  that  she  made  him  her 
almoner,  which  was  the  begimliiig  of  his  fortune,  lie  was 
soon  made  secretary  of  slate,  but  in  c«)nscuuenL-e  of  a quarre, 
between  the  king  and  his  motliof,  Riclicileu  was  banished 
to  hit  diocese.  Hu  aflerwards  acted  as  mediator  between 
tliuse  two  pers«inages,  and  acquired  a permanent  intlueiice 
over  both.  In  U>2‘i  he  was  made  a cardinal,  soon  afier 
which  the  quecn-moihur  obtained  for  him  a scat  in  the 
council  in  16-24,  when  he  became  the  chief  numsur  uf  the 
crown,  and  oontinued  such  for  the  remaining  eighteen  years 
uf  his  life.  1‘he  history  uf  his  political  career  tunns  an  im- 
{Hirtant  period  in  the  history  of  the  French  muiiarchy. 
Rirhdiou  hud  three  great  objects  in  view:  1,  to  render  the 
power  of  the  crown  absolute,  and  to  humble  the  feudal  no- 
bility; 2,  to  aimibilatc  the  Celviiiisls  as  a {mIiLicuI  parly; 
J.  to  re<luce  the  power  of  tho  house  uf  Austria,  both  m ite 
Gertnan  and  S(mnish  branches,  and  to  extend  that  of  Fiance. 
Unscrupulous  about  the  means,  he  succeeded  m breaking 
dow  n the  political  inHuenco  of  the  nobles,  many  of  w hom 
he  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  various  pruicnccs.  lie  pul  to 
death  Marshal  de  Marillac,  the  duke  of  Monlmoreiicy,  (Jiiiq 
Mars,  and  De  Thou,  and  iiiaiiy  mure  in  a cruel  maimer. 
Others  were  shut  up  in  dungeons  during  the  cardinal's  life. 
His  great  political  opi>onent  was  GosUm  d’Orleuiis,  the 
king's  brother,  who  conspired  against  the  cardinal.  The 
conspiracy  failed,  and  was  the  cause  uf  the  death  of  Gaston's 
friencU.  Oustun  then  upenly  revolted  against  the  king, 
being  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister  he  had 
married.  He  was  not  more  successful  in  this  niiempt,  was 
obliged  to  liuck  an  asylum  in  tho  Spaniah  NuthurUndH,  and 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  lost  his  dominiuiis,  which  were  seixed 
by  tho  French.  The  (|ueen-mother,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  the  cardinal  and  supported  his  enemies,  was  obliged 
to  ()uit  France.  She  retired  to  Cologne,  where  she  died,  in 
1642,  in  great  distress. 

Richelieu  aecotnplishod  the  second  object  which  ho  had 
in  view,  namely,  the  extirpation  of  tho  Calvinist  party,  by 
besieging  in  person  and  taking  La  Rochelle,  the  stronghold 
of  the  l^vioisto,  in  1628.  But  the  motives  of  Richelieu 
I appear  to  liave  been  more  pulitical  than  religious:  at  all 
events  be  did  not  show  hnmelf  after  his  victory  a fanatic  or 
a perseeutor.  He  secured  religious  tolerance  to  the  Cal- 
vinists by  a luyal  edict  in  1622;  and  when  the  faculty  of 
ibeology  of  Montauban,  whicli  was  tlicn,  as  it  it  now,  ihu 
Calvinist  university  of  France,  wont  to  visit  tl>e  cardinal, 
he  told  them  courteously  tliat  ho  could  not  receive  them  as 
a body  of  divtnoa,  but  that  he  should  always  be  willing  to 
see  them  as  men  of  learning. 

The  third  great  object  of  Richelieu  was  that  of  humbling 
the  House  of  Austria,  which,  since  the  time  of  Charles  V., 
had  been  tl>e  preponderating  power  in  Europe.  For  this 
purpu!ie,seUingaside  all  clerical  scruples,  he  supported,  first 
secroily  and  afterwards  openly,  the  ProlestanlH  of  Germany 
aeainsi  the  cin|ieTor.  His  almoner,  a (Japuchin  friar  named 
l^ro  Joseph,  was  his  confident  and  trusty  agent  in  all  hts 
diplomatic  inlri;;ues.  The  history  of  this  sitigulnr  character 
ha.s  been  publUhed,  * Hisloiro  du  v^rilable  P^re  Joseph.’ 
and  is  a must  curious  biogcnphy.  Tlie  ftiar  rcnaired  to  Ger- 
many, to  tbo  camp  of  the  Protestant  pnneoa  anu  of  Gustuvus, 
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and  a)iK>  to  that  of  Wallenstein.  After  the  death  of  the  two 
great  leaders,  Gustavos  and  Wallensluin,  the  French  troops 
carried  on  tlM>  war  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  with  the  Swudus 
against  the  em)>erur.  At  the  same  time  Rioholieu  was  assist- 
ing tho  Protestant  Grisons  against  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
surgonts  of  Vallelina,  who  were  supported  by  the  Spaniards. 
He  also  alUod  himself  with  tlio  Status-General  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  allaek  tho  SpaniKh  duiimiions  in  Belgium,  which  ho 
had  in  view  to  uniiux  to  France  as  fur  as  Antwerp,  a scheme 
iu  w liu'h  hewoiur  he  faded.  On  the  side  of  Spain  the  French 
took  Roussillon,  and  supported  the  Calnluniuns  m their 
revolt  against  Philip  IV.  RicheUeu  is  also  said  to  have 
lue^ldlcd,  by  tneans  of  Pdre  .fusepU  and  tho  French  ambas- 
s:ulur  in  Londuti.  in  tlto  Qrst  stirring  of  the  Covenanters  and 
Puritans  which  led  to  the  great  Revolution.  Chsrlo«>  I.,  ever 
wavering  in  lus  lureign  policy,  had  disappointed  Richelieu 
in  liis  pro{Ktsal  of  a defeitsivu  league  between  France  and 
England,  and  seemed  to  lean  towards  a Snunish  alliance. 
'The  king  and  (|ueen  of  England,' said  Rndielicu, ' will 
repent  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  before  the  year  is  over.* 
(Pure  Orleans ; D'Estrade  ; President  llcnault;  liutgrajthie 
Vnicerteile^  art.  ‘ Rii-hcUeu.’j  In  153U  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  sunt  from  Kraiire  to  I^'ilh  for  the  use  of  the  dis- 
aQ'ected. 

In  Italy  the  French  invaded  Piedmont,  which  however 
they  evacuated  by  a treaty  with  the  princes  of  Savoy.  Tliu 

Itrincipal  result  of  all  these  wars  was  to  circumscribe  the 
mpcrial  power  in  Germany,  and  towuaken  the  iiitiuenco  of 
Spam  in  the  guiicial  politics  of  Euru]>e. 

In  1612  Richelieu  fell  ill.  and  died  in  December,  at  bis 
liouse  at  Paris,  at  ibu  ago  of  fifty-eight.  The  king  repaired 
to  his  bed-side  shortly  before  bis  cfeath,  when  tho  cardinal 
recommended  to  him  Mazarin  and  others,  and  told  his  ma- 
jesty that  ho  left  the  kingdom  at  the  highest  pitch  of  glory, 
and  pratested  to  him  that  all  his  ' doings  as  u minister  had 
been  for  the  good  of  ruli^un  and  of  tlie  stale,'  an  assertion 
rather  starlling  from  such  a man,  but  which  he  louy  very 
puMibly  have  ^licved.  His  funeral  was  magnificent,  but 
tho  people  of  Pans  made  bonCios  in  token  of  rejoicing.  He 
hud  become  unpopular  of  late  years  on  account  of  the  fresh 
burthens  which  he  had  laid  on  tho  people.  A splendid 
maueuleum,  by  Girardon,  was  raiseil  to  his  memory  in  tlie 
church  of  La  Sorbonne.  He  left  a cunsidurablu  property, 
which  however  hud  nut  been  altogether  accumulated  at  tho 
expense  of  the  slate,  hut  was  iu  great  part  the  proceeds  of 
his  vast  church  prefonnent. 

Mary  do’  Motliei  had  died  at  Cologne  a few  months  before 
Richelieu,  and  Louis  Xlll.  died  fi\*o  months  aAvr  his 
minister. 

Richelieu  established  tho  royal  printtng-prosiics;  he  was 
llic  founder  of  the  French  Academy:  ho  built  the  Palais 
Rijynl,  which  was  then  called  Palais  Canliiul,  and  ho  re- 
Imiil  L:i  Sorbunne.  Ho  was  well  informed  for  his  age,  and 
has  left  several  works,  some  on  religious  and  controversial 
subjects,  and  others  on  politics.  JIis  ‘ Testamchl  Politique  * 
has  been  cuiiKidered  by  somo  as  apocryphal,  but  Funce-  | 
mugiic  has  dufended  its  autbenticlty  in  tho  edition  of  1/G4, 
by  his  Lv‘lters  to  Voltaire,  and  epparenily  upon  sufilcient 
rounds.  The  ‘ M«nuuuesdu  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,'  written 
y himself,  have  been  publUhed  in  several  volumes,  in 
1822-3,  by  Potitot,  from  a MS.  corrected  in  the  CardinaKs 
own  bund,  which  existed  in  the  archives  of  tho  deportment 
of  Foreign  Afiairs  at  Paris.  A Life  of  Richelieu,  by  Le  Clerc, 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  Culogno,  lC9fl,  without  tho 
author's  name : it  seems  fairly  writteii.  Aubi^ry  and  others 
have  also  written  biographies  of  Richalieu.  His  domain  of 
Richelieu  in  Poitou  was  created  a dukedom  by  Louis  XllL, 
in  1C.3I. 

Cardinal  RichcUau  ranks  among  tho  greatest  ministers  of 
the  old  French  monarchy  ; ho  hod  extendcl  views,  great  per- 
severance and  acuteness,  and  a luAy  mind,  but  lie  was  also 
revengeful,  cruel,  and  unprincipled.  He  laboured  strenu- 
ously to  make  the  authority  of  the  crown  absolute,  and  by 
to  doing  he  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent  despotism  of 
Louis  XIV.  Montesquieu  says  that  Richelieu  made  his 
master  the  second  man  in  tho  monarchy,  but  the  first  in 
Europe  that  he  depressed  the  king,  buteniiobled  his  reign.* 
His  grand-nephew,  Louis  Fianfois  du  Plessis  do  Uiche> 
lieu,  marshal  of  Franco,  figured  under  Louis  XV.,  and 
acquirod  a name  for  hU  bravery  in  war  and  tome  ability  in 
nogoeiatioQ,  and  also  for  his  libertinism,  court  intrigue, 
and  overbearLiig  disposition.  He  died  in  1 788,  at  a very 
advanced  age.  A grandson  of  marshal  Richelieu  entered 


the  Russian  service  during  the  French  revolution,  was  made 
governor  of  Odessa,  a town  which  he  greatly  improved,  and 
becumo,  aAertbo  Rcstoraiiun,  iiiinUierof  LuuisaVHI.  He 
was  known  by  tho  title  of  due  do  Richelieu.  He  died  in 
with  ibe  reputation  of  an  honourable  and  loyal 
Btaluimian. 

RICHMOND,  an  antieiit  borough,  a market-town,  and 
pari.'h,  and  tho  capital  of  the  extensive  baronial  liberty  of 
iliehmundshire,  in  West  Gilling  wapunlake,  the  most  north- 
western division  of  tho  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The 
whole  wapentake  is  in  the  liberty  of  Kichmondtliiro,  in  tbu 
arclxteaconry  ami  deanery  of  Richmond,  and  in  tho  diocese 
of  Ripuii.  Richmond  is  231)  miles  north  norlh-wcKt  of 
Dtiidun,  44  miles  north-west  of  York,  ami  32  miles  north  by 
West  of  Leeds.  The  municipal  borough  comprises  only 
tho  parish  of  Riclmiuml,  and  the  corporate  body  coiisisU  of 
a mayor,  four  aldermen,  and  twolvo  councillors,  witli  auum- 
mission  of  tho  j^ace  of  six  magistrates  besides  the  mayor 
i and  recorder.  Richiuoud  was  Uepiivcd  of  lU  quarter- ses- 
sions by  the  Municipal  Act,  but  they  have  since  been  re- 
stored. Tliu  parliamentary  borough  comprises  the  puiishos 
of  Richmond  aud  Easby,  and  extends  over  lU.OUii  acres  oi 
land,  and  has  a population  of  4722.  Thu  popolalionuf  Rich- 
mond alone,  in  1831,  was  3900.  This  borough  returns  two 
inonibers  to  parliamwDt,  tvnd  U one  of  the  polliiig-placos  fer 
the  North  Riding. 

Alan  Rufus,  son  of  Hoel,  count  of  Bretagne,  a kinsman 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition  to  Eiiglnml,  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  Ibo 
founder  of  both  the  cosiie  and  town  of  Rieluuund.  Bysunia 
authorities  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  in  u.xislonco  prior 
to  tho  Conquest.  William  confeiTed  on  Alan  tho  title  of 
earl  of  Rivhmumi,  and  tho  estates  of  the  Saxon  earl  Edwin, 
embracing  nearlv  200  manors  and  townahipii,  and  a juris- 
diction over  all  Kiehmundshiru,  about  a thim  of  the  North 
Riding.  In  the  idtuatioii  of  his  castle  Earl  Alan  selected  not 
only  an  eligible  residence,  but  also  a place  of  defence ; its 
foundation  was  laid  on  nn  almost  periwiidicular  rock  on  tlio 
left  bank  of  tho  .Swale,  about  a buimred  feet  above  the 
of  the  river.  The  site  contains  about  six  acres,  and  cuni- 
mamls  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  To 
the  original  buildings  of  the  castle,  additional  walls,  towers, 
and  outworks  wore  erected  by  the  bticcetsora  of  the  founder. 
Tho  earls  of  Riclimond  eiijoyc<l  those  pussessions  till  they 
fell  to  tlio  crown  on  Henry,  curl  of  Riclimond,  becoming 
king  of  England  by  the  title  of  Homy  Vll.  Charles  II. 
bestowed  the  title  of  duko  of  Ridiiuoinf  on  his  son  Charles 
Lenox,  in  whose  descendants  tlio  dignity  cuntinues.  Thu 
walks  round  the  castle  present  a succession  of  varied  and 
romantic  scenery.  Swaledule  is  in  many  jiarts  skirted  with 
with  bold  rucks  aiinust  covuieil  with  trees  aud  shrubs.  From 
the  hill.i  on-ihe  north-west  hido  of  tlio  town,  the  co»tle  and 
town  scum  to  bo  situated  in  a valley.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
aro  btill  mujoslic.  Tlie  bold  Norman  keep  is  almost  entire; 
the  walln  arc  nearly  one  hundred  feet  higli  and  eleveu  feet 
thick.  It  is  the  properly  of  the  duko  of  Riclimond.  Tlio 
dilapidations  seem  to  bo  solely  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
repairs. 

A smiiU  monastery,  called  the  Grey  Friary,  was  founded 
at  Kichmund  in  1238,  the  solo  remains  of  which  are  a 
steeple,  which  Rickman  doscribiis  us  ‘ a remarkably  elegant 
specimen  of  good  peri>endicular  work.’  The  extensive 
remains  of  St.  Agatha's  Abbey  are  about  a mile  below 
Richmond:  many  of  the  urclius  aud  columns  of  tho  finely 
pointud  windows  and  doors  are  in  good  preamrvation.  Theea 
ruins  are  in  the  purisliof  Kasby,  and  are  surrounded  by  vell- 
wuoilcd  grounds  and  fine  si'onery. 

Richiuoiid  U said  to  have  beep  a place  of  good  (rado  for 
three  centuries  after  tho  Cont|uesl,  but  many  cauaes  contri- 
buted to  its  decay:  among  the»e  may  be  mentioned  tlio 
charters  gnintcvl  for  holding  markets  in  neighbouring  tow  ns, 
and  ibo  want  of  wuter-comrauuicatioii,  which  ii  precluded 
by  tho  rocky  bed  of  the  Swale  and  tho  sudden  swells  to 
which  the  river  is  subject.  The  market  of  Riohmond  is 
held  on  the  Saturday,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  corn  and 
other  provisions.  Many  wealthy  people  reside  in  the  town, 
and  the  country  for  several  miles  round  is  studded  with  the 
parks  and  mansions  of  numerous  lauded  proprietors.  The 
races  are  well  attended,  and  are  held  in  tlw  first  week  of 
September,  on  the  high  moor  about  a mile  from  the  town, 
w here  there  is  a commodious  grand  stand.  Several  of  ilia 
resident  gentry  have  training-stables  neat  the  raoo  ground. 
Three  fairs  arc  held  at  Richmond  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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Tbo  chief  inanufactoiv  is  an  extensive  paper*miU.  Gas-  I 
Works  were  established  in  1821,  and  waterworks  in  1B37.  ' 
The  towQ-hall  is  a convenient  building',  in  winch  the  public  | 
business  of  the  town  is  transa;.led  and  the  quarter-sessions  i 
held  both  fur  the  town  and  Riding.  It  contains  a spacious 
-isscrably-room. 

A court  of  record  U held  once  a fortnight  before  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen;  it  takes  cognizancu  of  oil  pleas, 
aciionH,  and  suits  in  which  the  dobu  or  da.nagus  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  lUO/. ; the  recorder  is  the  sole  jud^e  in 
tlnscourt.  A court  baron  for  the  liberty  of  Richmondnoiro. 
of  which  the  duke  of  Leeds  is  the  chief  baih!!',  is  h»^ld  once  in 
three  weeks  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  forty  shillings. 

The  parish  church  is  a Gothic  building,  and  consists  ot‘ 
a nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a tower  at  the  west  end.  It 
has  been  enlarged  several  times,  and  exhibits  several  varieties 
of  architociure.  I'ho  rectory  U in  the  uatrunago  of  the 
crown.  Holy  Trinity  chapel  stands  in  the  marketplace. 
Tho  consistory  court  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  is 
held  in  two  i-ooms  adjoining  tho  north  aisle.  Some  portions 
of  this  building  aro  occupied  os  shops  and  dwellings.  Tho 
tipper  part  of  the  north  aisle  is  Qlted  up  for  divine  service. 
The  other  places  of  worship  are  a Calbulic  chapel,  creeled 
by  Sir  John  Lawson,  Bari.,  in  1811;  an  Independent 
chapel ; and  a Wesleyan  chapel. 

Kichmoiul  free  grammar-school  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  the  burgesses,  and  incoriwraled  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  wliich  Act  it  was  called  'ilie  free  grammar’Sehool 
of  the  burgesses  of  the  borough  or  town  of  Richmond,  in  the 
county  of  Vurk,  fur  the  etlucation  and  instruction  of  boys 
and  youths  in  grammar.*  The  four  bailiffs  wore  to  be  the 
governors  of  tho  |)ossessions  of  the  school.  The  property 
now  producesa  ycjrlyincomcof337/.  7$.4d.  All  natives  and 
tlie  sons  of  burgesses  and  other  persons  residing  within  tho 
borough  are  entitled  to  admission  as  free  scholars  by  the  pay- 
ment of  seven  shillings  a year  for  Are,  candles,  and  cleaning. 
Tim  instruction  inwTitiiig  and  arithmetic  is  also  paid  for. 

ThcCorixiration  School  is  endowed  with  an  annuity  of  5of. 
from  the  borough  funds  and  chanties,  fur  which  fifty  scholars 
arc  taught.  The  National  School  contains  about  one  hundred 
boys  and  eighty  girls.  There  are  also  an  infant-schubl,  a 
mechanics’ library,  a subscription  library,  and  a news-room. 

There  arc  charities  at  Richmond  for  poor  tradesmen  and 
widows,  for  the  distribution  of  cools,  bread,  and  medicines, 
and  various  small  beriucsts  for  education  and  apprentice 
feet.  (Clarkson's  AicArmond ; and  Allen's  Yorkshire.) 

RICHMOND.  [SuRRBY.] 

RICHMOND.  [ViBoiNiA.] 

RICHTER.  JEAN  I'AUL  FRIEDRICH,  commonly 
called  Jean  Paul,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  March,  17ri.3, 
at  Wunsiedel.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baireulh,  where 
his  father  held  the  office  of  terlius  or  undcr-schoolmastcr 
uiid  organist.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  be  was 
made  {lastor  of  the  village  of  Jodiz,  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Schwarzcnbach  on  the  Saale.  Owing  to  the  very 
limited  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  want 
of  a good  schoolmaster,  the  boy  had  hitherto  been  educated 
and  taught  at  homo  by  his  father.  At  Schwarzenbach  bow 
over  he  w as  tent  to  scliool,  and  continued  the  study  of  I.,atin 
and  Greek,  to  which  Hebrew  and  some  other  branches  of 
learning  were  added.  His  stay  at  this  school  was  short,  and 
ho  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Hof.  where  he  continued 
his  studies  for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  happened  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  and 
left  his  family  almost  in  a state  of  destitution.  The  young 
scholar  however  was  in  some  degree  supported  by  his  grand- 
father on  his  mother’s  side.  In  1781  he  went  to  the  uni 
versity  of  Leipzig,  for  his  family  wished  that  he  should  fol 
low  the  example  of  his  father  and  study  theology.  Me 
hopetl  to  obtain  some  support  from  the  university,  but  he 
found  the  difficulties  greater  than  he  had  anticipated  ; and 
he  was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  He  had  to 
eontend  with  extreme  want,  and  was  sometimes  even  unable 
to  obtain  necessary  food  and  clothing.  The  circumstances 
of  his  mother  likewise  grew  worse,  and  slic  was  uiiuble  to 
supply  him  with  any  money.  Notwithstanding  this  pain- 
ful Mtuation,  he  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  he  remained 
chcurfnl.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Leipzig  he  had  given  up 
the  study  of  theology,  which  he  found  ill-suited  to  ms  taste, 
and  now  seeing  no  other  |x>6Sibihty  of  satisfying  his  most 
urgent  wants,  ho  wrote  a book  called  ' Grunlfindischc 
Processe.’  2 vols.,  Berlin.  1783.  The  pittance  which  he 
received  for  his  work,  small  as  it  was,  determined  him 


henccfurlh  to  try  to  support  himself  by  writing.  A second 
book,  * Auswahl  aus  dus  Teufels  Pupicren,’  was  soon  written, 
but  no  publisher  could  be  found,  z£  his  first  work  had  not 
met  wiih  a favourable  reception.  After  many  disappoint- 
menis,  he  quittiKl  Leipzig  m 178),  und  went  to  Hof  to  reside 
with  his  mother,  who  with  her  family  inhabited  a house 
containing  one  apartment.  All  that  he  possessed  was  a 
number  of  MSS.  containing  extracts  frain  ine  various  u-orks 
which  he  had  read.  At  Hof  ins  poverty  ruiher  increased 
than  diminished,  but  the  unconquerable  vigour  of  his  mind 
and  the  benevolence  of  a few  tnends  kept  him  up.  Hu 
engaged  himself  as  a tutor  in  a family,  and  in  1788  lie  suc- 
cc^L-d  in  flnding  a publisher  for  his  ‘ Ausw'ahl  aun  dus  Teu- 
fels  Papicron.'  The  little  income  which  he  thus  gained  was 
however  not  sufTicicnt  to  supiwrt  him  and  his  family.  In 
1793  several  families  of  Schwarzenbach  united  to  invite  him 
to  come  and  undertake  the  education  of  their  children,  an 
offer  which  he  gladly  accepted.  Here  he  tried  and  developed 
the  principles  of  education  which  be  afterwords  (18U7>  pub- 
lish^ in  his  ’ Levana.*  His  circumstances  now  began  to 
improve,  especially  after  1793,  when,  through  the  mediation 
of  a friend,  he  found  a publisher  for  a new  work  called  ' Di«j 
Unsichtbarc  Luge,’  2 vols..  Berlin.  This  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  brought  the  author  into  notice. 
A fair  prospect  of  success  as  a writer  being  thus  opened  to 
him,  he  left  Schwarzenbach  (1794)  and  returned  to  Hof, 
where  in  the  course  of  a few  years  he  wrote  some  of  his 
roost  admired  works:  ‘Hesperus,’  4 vols.,  Berlin,  1794; 

‘ Quintus  Fixlem.*  Baireulh,  1796  (this  wotk  was  the  ftrst 
which  appeared  under  his  full  name,  for  in  the  preceding 
ones  he  had  only  called  himself  Jean  Paul) ; * Biographiscltc 
Belustigiingen  untur  der  Gehinischalc  ciner  Riesiin,'  Ber- 
lin, 179C  ; * Sicbenksiis,  odor  61umcn-Frucht-und  Dornen- 
stucken,'  &c.,  4 vols.,  Berlin,  1796-97,  and  ‘ Der  J ubvisenoir,’ 
ibid.,  1797.  In  this  year  his  mother  died,  after  having  for 
a short  time  enj^ed  the  happine»s  of  seeing  her  son  appru^ 
ciatod,  and  Jean  Paul  now  returned  to  l.^:ipzig.  His  name  wus 
now  favourably  known,  and  the  most  diattiiguishe<l  among 
his  countrymen,  such  as  Glcim,  Herder,  Schiller,  ^Vielund, 
and  others,  esteemed  tho  roan  no  less  than  his  works.  In 
1798,  in  which  year  his  work  called  * Das  C^mpancrihal, 
Oder  die  Unslcrblichkeit  der  Secle,’  was  published  at 
Erfurt,  be  was  induced  by  Herder,  whom  he  revered  more 
than  any  other  of  his  friends,  to  lake  up  bis  abode  at  Wei- 
mar. It  was  about  this  time  that  he  become  acquainted  with 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  who  afterwards  ho- 
noured him  with  tbetitle  ofcouncillor  ofLegalion  (Lcguiions- 
raib).  In  1801  ho  married  Charlotte  Maier,  the  daughter 
of  a distinguished  physician  of  Berlin.  Ho  Arst  settled  at 
Mciiiingen,  which  in  1803  he  exchanged  for  Coburg;  but 
after  a short  slay  in  this  town  ho  look  up  his  permanent 
residence  at  Baireuth.  During  this  period  of  wandering  he 
wrote  * Briefe  und  Bevorstehendcr  Lebenslauf.'  Gera,  1799; 
' Titan,’  4 vols.,  Berlin,  1800-3  ; ‘ Die  Flegcljakrc,'  4 vols., 
Tubingen,  1804*5. 

At  Baireuth  ho  enjoyed  the  well  deserved  fruits  of  his 
indefatigable  zeal— the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  best  among  his  countrymen.  In  1809  tho 
Prince  Primate,  Curl  von  l^lberg,  granted  him  a pension  of 
1000  florins  per  annum.  In  1815  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  secular  sovereignty  of  Regensburg,  Aschaffenburg, 
Frankfurt,  Witzlar,  &c.,  which  he  had  before  possessed, 
(ogether  with  his  archbishopric  and  primacy  of  Regens- 
burg,  but  Uie  pension  was  continued  by  Maximilian,  king 
of  Bavaria.  In  1817  the  universitv  of  Heidelberg  honoured 
Jean  Paul  with  tho  diploma  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich.  From  the  lime  of 
his  settlement  at  Baireulh,  Jean  Paul  pursued  his  literary 
occupations  os  zealously  os  ever,  and  only  now  and  then 
made  cither  little  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country, 
or  short  journeys  to  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Beilin,  and  Dres- 
den. Among  the  works  which  belong  to  this  lost  and 
happiest  pen^  of  his  life,  wo  sliull  only  mention  ' Vursebule 
der  Aesinctik,’ 3 vols.,  Hamburg,  1804;  ‘ Katzenbergers 
Badercise,’  2 vols.,  Heidelberg.  1809;  * Des  Feldpredigor 
Sfhmelzle  Reise  nacli  Fliilz,’  Tubingen,  18U9 ; ' Dor 
Komet,  o<ler  Nicolaus  Markgraf,'.3vols.,  Berlin,  1820-22. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  attacko<l  by  a com- 
plaint in  the  eyes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825 
terminated  in  complete  blindness,  llis  physical  powers  also 
began  to  decline,  and  lie  die<l  on  the  14th  of  No\eii4>er, 
1825.  Some  time  before  his  death  lie  had  made  prepara- 
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tions  for  a complete  edition  of  his  works.  This  plan  vetA 
executed  by  Itis  friund  Dr.  Otto,  who  edited  the  works  of 
Joan  Paul  in  6U  small  bvo.  volumes,  Rurlin.  I8'26-26. 
Another  e<lition  in  <l  vuls..  imp.  8vo.,  appcaretl  at  Puns. 
1836-33,  which  is  disfigured  by  numerous  ty{)ogniphicai 
errors. 

Whether  wo  consider  Jean  Paul  as  a man  or  as  an 
autliur,  he  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  that 
Germany  has  ever  produced.  He  was  simple-hcarled  as  a 
child,  and  his  kindness,  benevolence,  and  nurity  of  conduct 
were  unparalleled  ; yet  with  all  this  he  hau  courage  enough 
to  strugi^Ic  fearlessly  with  a world  of  adversity,  wiihunt 
lubuig  one  tmrticio  of  his  cheerful  and  humorous  temper. 
11  is  works,  which  are  all  written  in  prosii.  and  most  of  whiclt 
may  be  called  humorous  novels,  evince  the  deepest  and  moat 
intense  feeling,  a most  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  an  intimato  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
department  of  science.  His  earliest  writings  aro  sometimes 
of  a satirical  nature,  and  situw  that  he  had  not  yot  reached 
the  height  of  pure  humour  which  appears  in  his  later  works. 
Some  of  his  works,  such  as  the  * Levana’  and  * Vorscbule 
dcr  Austhetik,'  are  not  novels,  but  philosophical  discussions 
full  of  profound  thought;  but  even  hero  his  humour  some- 
times gushes  forth  ami  enlivens  the  abstruseness  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry.  Notwiihsianding  these  great  qualities  of 
Jean  Paul,  there  ore  some  circumstances  wliich  prevent  his 
writings  from  being  as  popular  as  tliey  deserve  to  be.  His 
ideas  and  conceptions  are  too  profound  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  many,  and  his  thoughts  are  ex- 
pre&.>o<l  in  a language  which  presents  considerable  diflicullics 
even  to  a German.  His  sudden  trcnsiltons,  his  os-sociulions 
of  ideas,  the  frequent  distortions  of  his  sentences,  in  which 
parenthesis  is  put  into  parenthesis,  cause  such  difficulties  to 
ti>c  ordinary  reader,  as  will  at  first  deter  him  from  under- 
taking llie  task  of  searching  for  the  sterling  matter  which 
is  concealed  under  such  a disguise.  Jean  Paul  moreover 
possessed  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  knowleilgc  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  his  works  abound  in  aUusions  which  c.vn  only  be 
underaluoil  by  thuau  who  have  maile  such  subjects  their 
study.  The  number  of  iho:^  who  fully  appreciate  tho  merits 
of  Jean  Paul  is,  even  in  Germany,  comparatively  few; 
but  these  few  aro  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of  the 
nation,  and  the  power  which  his  works  exercise  over  ihoiu 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  The  time 
wlien  Jean  Paul  shall  be  fully  appreciated  is  yet  to  come. 
Tho  best  key  to  his  writings  is  a work  calleil  * Wohrheit 
aus  Jean  Paul’s  Leben,'  in  8 vols-,  Breslau,  1326-3.3,  which 
was  commenced  by  Jean  Paul  himKolf,  and  after  his  death 
continued  ami  completed  by  Dr.  Otto.  Another  very  use- 
ful work  in  this  respect  it,  R.  O.  Spazier,  'Jean  Paul 
FrifKlrich  Richter,  oin  biograpbi&chcrCommentarzu  seinen 
^Vu^kon.' 6 vols.,  Leipzig,  1S33;  H.  During'i ' Luben  und 
Chameteristik  Richters.^  in  2 vols.,  Gotha,  1326,  is  a very 
iniliffercnl  work. 

English  translations  of  some  of  the  smaller  and  extracts 
from  the  larger  works  of  Juan  Paul  have  appeared  in  various 
magazines.  But  the  choicest  specimens,  which  arc  also 
most  faithfully  translated — aro  those  given  in  German  Ro- 
mancfy  by  T.  Carlyle,  who  has  also  written  tome  excellent 
essays  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Jean  Poul.  (See  Carlyle's 
MiKellaniety  vol.  i.,  p.  1-31 ; vol.  il.,  p.  296-377 ; comp.  p. 
40.3,  &c.) 

RICl'NULA.  [Entomostomata,  vol.ix.,  p.  457.] 

RPCINUS,  tho  name  of  an  apetaloiis  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiacee.  This  word 
is  derived  from  ricinut,  the  I.Atin  name  for  a s;>ecies  of  in- 
sert which  llie  fruit  of  this  plant  was  supposed  to  resemble. 
(IMin.,  Nat.  7.)  The  common  name  of  Ricinwt  is 

Chritti,  a name  applied  to  these  plants  by  Brunfels. 
Matlhiulus,  and  other  older  botanists,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  its  elegant  lobale  leaves.  It  was  originally  a native  of  Asia, 
but  is  now  naturalized  in  Africa,  America,  anil  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  chonictersof  this  genus  are: — Flowers  monuc- 
cious;  calyx  3-5-partcil.  valvaie ; no  petals  ; filaments  nume- 
rous. polyadelphous;  style  short;  stigmas  three,  bipartite, 
feathery  ; ovary  globose,  three-celled,  with  an  ovule  in  each 
cell ; fruit  capsular,  tricoccous ; leaves  alternate,  stipulate, 
palmate,  gland.s  at  apex  of  petiole ; flowers  in  tiTminal 
panicles  ; trees,  shrubs,  or  herU.  becoming  ail*orc»ccnt.  Of 
this  genus  the  Ricinut  communis,  common  Palnm  Christi, 

IS  best  known  as  producing  the  castor-oil.  It  has  peltate 
palmate  leaves,  with  laiiceolatcd  serrated  lubes ; an  her- 
baccoiu  2^aucous  stem,  of  a purpUsh-red  colour  upwariU, 


and  flowers  in  long  green  and  glaucous  spikes  springing 
from  tho  divisions  of  the  branches,  the  males  from  the  lower 
part  of  thu  spike,  the  females  from  the  upper.  Tliecapsulos 
are  prickly.  It  varies  in  size;  in  Britain  it  is  seen  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feel  in  height,  but  in  India  it  is  a 
tree;  and  Clusius  mentions  it  as  hicoauring  from  two  to 
four  feet  round  its  stem  in  Spain.  Lindiey  refers  sovcrul 
species  distinguished  by  Willdenow  to  this  form,  vii.  R. 
viridis.  R.  a/ricanus,  iividus,  und  R.  inennit.  (Flora 
Metlica,  p.  133.) 

R.  annmunis  will  grow  freely  in  this  country,  and  when 
sown  in  pots  or  hotbeds  early  in  the  season,  and  trann- 
p inied  in  spring,  it  forms  a very  humlM^mo  border  annual. 

Rl'CINUS  COMMU^NIS.  the  castor-oii  plant,  kin)Wij 
flora  very  antienl  tunes  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  also  to 
the  Greeks.  Accoiding  to  Herodotus (ii.  94),  the  Egyptians 
called  the  oil  of  the  sillicyprion  (ffiXXuccTpeoi/)  by  the  name 
Kiki  (kixi).  The  Greeks  also  called  it  Croton  a 

name  bestowed  by  modern  botanists  on  a closely  allieil 
genus  of  enphorbioccous  plants,  one  species  of  which  yields 
the  purgative  oil  designated  Croton  oil,  or  Oleum  TigUi, 
[Croton.]  The  native  country  of  the  Ricinus  communis  is 
unknown,  though  it  U conjectured  to  tie  originally  from  Kar- 
bary.  Like  all  plants  which  have  been  lung  in  cultivation, 
numerous  varieties  of  il  aro  met  with,  difl’ering  not  only  in 
colour  and  the  peculiar  pruinosc  condition  of  tho  stem,  but 
in  slnturo  and  duration.  In  warm  countries  it  is  ligneous 
and  perennial;  in  cold,  annual  and  herbaceous.  Thecntire 
plant  is  poasessed  of  active  properties,  but  the  oil  extracted 
from  tho  seeds  is  only  oraployed  in  Europe:  the  antients 
administered  the  seeds  entire,  hut  their  variable  action, 
occasionally  even  producing  fatal  effects,  led  to  their  disuse, 
and  the  oil  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction.  Tho 
seeds,  of  which  threo  are  found  in  each  capsule,  are  about 
the  size  of  a small  bean,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  surface  smooth, 
shining,  and  beautifully  marbled.  They  were  formerly 
known  in  the  sliops  os  seminu  Ricini,ot  Cataputiae  fnajoris. 
The  skin  consists  of  throe  tunics— 1st,  an  outer  britUo  pel- 
licle ; 2nd,  a hard  testa  consisting  of  two  dissimilar  layers, 
the  external  thick,  dark  brown,  formed  of  transverse  radi- 
ating cells  ; the  inlcrnal  thinner,  paler,  aud  formed  of  ver- 
tical cells;  3rd,  a membrauu  investing  the  nucleus  or  kernel. 

‘ The  nucleus  consists  of  oily  albumen,  and  an  embryo,  the 
cotyledons  of  which  aro  membranous  or  foUaccous.^  Tho 
outer  shell  is  devoid  of  taste ; in  the  inner  coat  the  acrimonv 
or  active  principle  resides,  according  to  Dierbach ; while 
others  assert  tho  embryo  to  be  the  scat  of  the  purgative  prin- 
ciple; and  even  Humboldt  and  Bancroft  state  that  if  this 
part  lie  excised,  the  seeds  may  bo  eaten  with  impunity,  or 
the  oil  thereafter  expressed  is  os  mild  as  olive-oil.  The  same 
statement  has  been  made  lesjiecting  the  Jatropha  Curras, 
or  pur^ing  nut  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  (See  ^nnet.  in 
Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ix..  p.  7.)  But  this  is  by  no  means  tho 
case,  as  has  been  proveil  by  Mcrat  and  Do  Lens  (Diction- 
naire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  t,  xVix.)  and  ^niiet  </.  c.) ; 
who  have  shown  that  tho  active  principle  is  diffused  through 
the  entire  substance  of  the  kernel,  though  it  probably  exists 
in  greater  intensity  in  tho  embryo.  Various  procedures 
have  been  adopted  to  extract  the  oil,  and  these  have  much 
influence  on  its  qualities  in  res]>ect  of  colour,  acridity,  and 
freeJum  from  ranoidity  : there  are  also  effects  which  result 
from  the  greater  or  less  maturity  of  the  seeds,  the  pecu- 
liar variety  of  thu  plant  from  which  they  have  Wen  ob- 
tained. and  the  occasionally  accidental,  but  more  frequently 
inumtional  admixture  of  other  seeds,  before  the  different 
processes  of  extraction  have  been  begun.  Doth  in  India  and 
America,  whence  the  first  supplies  were  brought,  much  beat 
was  employed,  and  during  the  application  of  this  agent  a 
volatile  principle  was  either  liberated,  or  more  probably 
formed,  which  was  so  irritating  as  to  require  workmen 
to  protect  their  faces  by  masks.  Even  in  the  present  day 
somu  heat  is  used  to  obtain  wivat  is  termed  tho  cold  draten 
castor-oil,  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  should  always  be 
avoided. 

According  to  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslio  (Materia  Indica,  vol 
>■,  ]>.  256).  the  following  is  the  plan  pursued  in  the  East 
Indies: — ' Take  five  seers  of  the  small  castor-oil  nuts,  and 
soak  them  for  one  night  in  cold  water ; next  morning  strain 
this  water  off  and  throw  it  away,  and  pul  the  nuts  into  a 
second  quantity  of  fresh  water,  and  boil  them  in  it  for  two 
hours;  after  which  strain  the  water  off  and  throw  it  away, 
as  in  the  first  instance:  the  nuts  then  arc  to  bo  dried  in  tho 
sun  ou  a mat  for  three  days;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
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Ara  to  be  Well  bruised  in  a mortar:  add  to  the  nuts  thus 
bruised  ten  measures  of  water,  and  set  the  whole  on  thu  fire 
to  boil,  taking  care  to  keep  continually  stirring  the  contents 
of  the  pot  until  nil  the  oil  appears  at  the  top,  when  it  is  to 
bo  carefully  slraintrl  off  and  hultled  for  nso.  The  quantify 
of  nuts  mentioned  in  this  formula  might  to  yield  about  one 
quart  bottle  of  nil.*  The  processes  used  in  the  United 
Stotps  and  the  West  Indies  are  both  objectionable,  from 
employing  not  only  heat  but  water,  which  last  promotes  the 
rancidity  of  the  od.  The  a«riil  property  and  the  rancidity 
arc  owing  to  different  causes,  the  tormcr  being  always  in 
proportion  to  the  fri'shnoss  of  the  oil,  the  latter  to  the  im- 
jK'rfeeiion  of  the  means  used  in  extracting  if,  or  to  its  age. 
Tile  plan  adopted  in  France  is  the  best;  it  is  as  follows: — 
'i'he  fre-ih  seens  are  bruised,  and  then  put  into  a cold  pn-ss 
tsome  per5«ms  improperly  heal  the  plates  of  the  prc-ss).  The 
oil  expr»s9..'d  is  allowed  to  stand  some  time  to  permit  the 
albumen,  iiutcilagc,  and  other  matters  to  subside,  or  it  is 
llltercil  to  separate  them  more  rapidly.  {Journal  <h  Pkar- 
marie,  tom.  v.,  pp.  207,  50fi.)  The  produce  is  equal  to  alunU 
a llmd  of  the  seeds  employed,  and  the  oil  possesses  nil  its 
natural  qualities.  The  American  process  yields  only  2i 
|>cr  cGut.  of  oil.  In  the  French  West  Indian  Islands,  a 
jieculbr  variety  of  Ricinus,  caUe<l  R.  rubrr,  m<»re  active,  is 
used,  wliirli  yields  an  oil  called  carupat,  or  harahat,  but 
this  is  violent  and  unpleasant,  and  must  not  be  confoiuuKsl 
with  or  substituted  for  the  fine  oil  procured  in  France.  Both  ' 
the  French  and  Italian  oils  are  much  weaker  than  oil  pro- . 
cured  from  tropical  ruuntri(*s.  Another  mode  of  uUaining 
the  oil  is  to  macerate  the  bruised  seeiU  in  cold  alcohul,  by  . 
wliicli  six  ounces  of  oil  arc  procured  from  every  pound  of 
secils.  {Jnumialde  Pfutrmacie,s\vi.,A1i.)  Tho  expense  of  i 
this  process  is  the  objection  to  its  general  employment. 

Oil  of  good  quality  is  a thickish  lliiid,  of  n very  pale  yellow 
cnlour(iho  licst  now  almost  limpid),  with  a slightly  nauseous 
odour,  and  an  oily  taste,  mild  nt  first,  but  causing  a feeling 
in  the  back  of  the  throat  which  is  more  or  lcs«  intense  in 
proportion  to  the  freshness  of  the  specimen.  Old  or  badly 
prepared  oil  is  rancid  and  disagreeable.  The  s^iecific  gravity 
11,  nt  35°  Fahr.,  0’960,  according  to  Saussuic,  but  according 
to  G«i"cr  it  is  only  0‘954. 

It  can  be  solidified  only  by  a very  low  temperature.  It  is 
d.stinguished  among  fixed  oils  by  its  complete  or  nearlv 
cofitplcie  solubility  in  pun*  sulphuric  mtlier  oml  in  alcnhof, 
ihcreby*approacbliig  tlie  essenliul  oils  in  its  habitudos,  and 
Its  easy  combination  with  alkaline  leys,  and  conscquonily  its 
ready  saponification,  two  properties  of  much  im|H)rtaiico,  the 
one  furnishing  a convenient  test  of  its  purity,  the  other  htci- 
litaiing  its  adminislrntiun  in  a form  less  repulsive  than  its 
ordinary  slate.  Its  very  modLuato  price  (in  the  year  ending 
5lh  of  January,  lu4I,  it  ranged,  uccurding  to  quality,  from 
■id.  to  iOc/.  per  lb.)  renders  it  scarcely  worth  adulterating, 
but  its  puritvmaybc  tested  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal 
miaiitity  of  absolute  alcolud,  in  which  it  should  be  entirely 
dissolved;  the  adulterating  oil,  if  there  be  any,  will  remain 
undissolved.  Its  ultimate  cumpoaition  seems  to  be- 
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lt  thus  ap})oari  to  bo  one  of  the  most  highly  oxygenated 
oils  or  fats,  notwitlislundiug  which,  on  exposure  to  llio  air,  it 
very  readily  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  quickly  become 
rancul ; it  is  however  slow  of  drying.  It  is  stated  to  consist 
of  several  proximate  {wilici^es.bui  whether  these  are  ediiots 
or  products  is  uncertain.  Bussy  and  l<ecauu,  who  have  paid 
great  attention  to  the  subject  (Jtnrrnal  de  l%»itnacir,  xiii, 
57)  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  which  is  the  most  probable. 
•Tliis  oil,’  they  slate,  * caunot  bo  regarded  ns  a Minple  im* 
mediate  principle,  but  us  a rempound  organic  prodttcl  re- 
sulting from  the  mixture  of  at  icasttwodiffercntsuhstances.' 
The  other  view  is  that  it  is  a compound  of  three  .fatly  adds 
saturated  by  glycerin,  for  in  the  process  of  saponification 
IttU  parts  of  costof^oil  yielded— 

1.  Fatty  acids  (via.  ricinic,elatodic,  and 

mnrgai'itio  acids)  , • 94 

9.  uiycerm  ...  B 

Ib2 

The  only  analysis  of  the  seeds  is  that  of  Geiger  {Hand- 
buck  der  Pharmacie,  ii.,  p.  1671)  • 


a.  Seed-coals^ 


b.  Nucleus  of 
the  seeds 
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For  further  dotaiU  rospooling  tho  chemistry  of  caslur-oil, 
sec  Pereira’s  Afat.  Med.,  li.,  p.  770. 

Cnstur-oil  is  a mild  aperient  or  laxative  when  pure,  ope- 
rating without  griping  or  other  inconvcnionce,  and  com- 
monly Toiy  soon  afiw  its  ailminislration.  It  is  the  most 
proner  laxative  for  infanta,  and  in  many  inllamraalory  stales 
of  the  abdomen  or  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  &c.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  In's!  pnigalives  in  rheumatism,  especially  in  lum- 
bago, and  one  of  the  best  means  of  relieving  habitual  con- 
stipation, es,  unlike  other  purgatives,  tlie  dose  may  be  suc- 
cessively rerluced  without  its  )>ower  lioing  impaired.  It  is 
also  a most  eligible  mwlicino  in  piles  or  other  alTeciicms  of 
tho  rectum.  Alone  or  with  luritcnline  it  is  a very  ofiicacious 
meiins  of  expelling  worms.  Tho  chief  obstacle  to  its  exten- 
sive use  is  tho  repulsive  la.stc  which  it  often  possesses.  Many 
expedients  have  been  ailopled  to  remove  or  lessen  this;  but 
no  artifice  can  make  bud  or  old  oil  goiMl  of  palatable.  Rancia 
oil  may  be  purified  by  calcined  magnesia;  but  the  careful 
exclusion  of  the  air.  which  prevents  the  rancidity  occurring, 
is  preferable  to  any  process  for  removing  it  when  it  has 
afivciod  the  oil.  Mixing  the  oil.  immediately  before  swal- 
lowing it,  with  milk,  coiTcc.  or  broth,  is  sometimes  a sun- 
cessful  means  of  escaping  the  unpleasantness.  Brandy  and 
gin  ore  improper  in  many  oases,  owing  to  their  heating  pro- 
perties. Syrup  of  orange  and  lemon  are  beneficial  adjuncts, 
especially  if  a portion  of  the  orange-peel  be  masticated  im- 
mediately aOer  swallowing  the  mixture.  An  emulsion  with 
yolk  of  egg  is  sometimes  acceptable,  if  made  iminedialoly 
before  it  is  administered.  By  far  the  best  plan  however  is 
to  tiike  advantage  of  the  tendency  to  combmo  with  alkalis, 
and  itu  form  a soapy  emulsion,  which  dues  not  destroy  tho 
purgative  power,  while  U completely  alters  tho  appearance, 
and  prevents  any  one  recognising  the  oily  object  of  Ins 
aversion.  To  eflect  this  however  requires  care  and  skill, 
especially  as  a variable  quantity  of  alkaline  ley  is  nee*le<l, 
according  to  the  age  of  tho  oil,  very  old  oil  requiring  nioro 
ley  than  fresh  oil.  In  general  from  flfioon  to  twenty  drops 
of  pure  liquor  potassse  will  sajKimfy  half  an  ounce  of  oil,  to 
which  one  ounce  uf  distilled  waler,  and  one  drachm  of  spirit 
of  pimento  or  of  nutmeg  an*  to  be  added. 

1.  Quantity  of  castor-oil  on  which  duty  was  paid  for  home 
coiibumption  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  blmwing  the  average 
annual  consumption  m each  of  tho  following  periods  of  fiio 
years  each,  w ith  the  not  revenue  annually  received  in  each 
period  • — 

ATeiajr*  Aiiim&l 
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9.  Ralus  of  duly 
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^ot  RevcLiie, 
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0 .. 

0 .. 

3 pt'rcwt. 


The  disiinctton  formerly  made  in  tho  rate  of  duly  between 
raslor-uil  Irom  British  possessions  and  foreign  countries  was 
ouitc  unnece.ssary,  as  mnc*-teiulis  of  tho  quantity  on  which 
duty  is  paid  comes  from  countries  within  the  limils  of  tho 
Kasl  India  Company’s  icrriiorics,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  remnining  tenth  is  from  the  British  West  Indies.  About 
onc-fiiurth  or  the  quantity  imported  is  re-exportwl.  In 
18.37*8-9  tho  imporiolions  averaged  annually  905,726  lbs., 
and  the  home  consumption  686,755  lbs. 

Castor-oil  is  extensively  used  in  the  East,  France,  Italv, 
and  elsewhere,  for  burning. 
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RICKETS,  or  RoebitU  (Trom  p^x*^,  the  tpineX  is  e dU*  | 
ease  in  which  the  bones  being  of  i/nnalurol  sortnets, 
•otae  nf  them  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  su(>erincum> 
l>cnt  parts  of  the  body.  Bt'nes  affeoled  with  rickets  pre* 
sent  such  a suflneimur  texture  tlmlthey  may  be  rut  with 
a knife,  their  walls  are  remarkably  thin,  and  their  inte> 
rior,  instead  of  being  filletl  with  marrow  deposited  in  their 
bony  cells,  is  occupied  by  a semi-tiuid  jelly-like  substance  ^ 
of  a reddish  culour,  which  fills  a number  of  rounded  cavi>  | 
ties  of  irregular  size.  The  (luantity  of  earthy  matter  in  | 
surh  bones  is  reduced  to  cunsiuerably  less  than  its  natural  | 
proportion,  and  they  lose  much  of  their  normal  weight,  j 
All  the  bonus  may  be  thus  affected,  but  it  is  only  those  I 
which  liave  to  bear  thu  weight  of  the  body  that  give  evi-  j 
dunce  of  it  by  bending;  the  arms,  fur  example,  nerer  I 
rlmiigu  their  form,  but  the  thighs  and  It^s  become  arcbed  I 
f>i  wards  under  t tie  weight  of  the  trunk  ; thu  spine  assumes 
a variety  of  curves  from  tho  prcssuio  of  thu  bead  : the 
brcu»t-hone  bcoomes  prominent,  and  the  ribs  duttened;  the 
Luuticli-bunes  grow  outwards,  and  the  pelvis  is  sometimes 
huriuusly  deformed  by  an  approximation  of  its  anterior  and  , 
iHistcrior  bouiularius. 

Rickets,  as  far  as  the  softness  of  tlie  bones  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a dangerous  disease;  for  this  condi- 
tion is  generally  recovered  f?um.  though  not  without  de- 
formity of  the  trunk  and  lowur  limbs.  Rut  the  disease  of 
the  bones  is  commonly  only  a part  of  u general  state  of  dis- 
ease affuciing  many  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  muscles 
arc  always  pale  and  weak,  and  there  are  all  tho  signs  of 
general  dtbihty;  and  besidus  these,  the  brain  and  the  organs 
contained  in  the  ohest  and  abdomen  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
suiTer,  and  become  the  aeat  of  fatal  diseases,  such  as  hydro- 
ccpImUts,  phthisis,  obstructiou  of  the  mesenteric  glamlA,  jisc. 

In  all  iheso  rcK|>vcis  thoru  is  much  rescmblaiK-c  between 
rickuts  and  scrofula;  each  may  be  regarded  father  as  a 
general  disease  than  as  a dismrder  of  any  particular  organ 
or  system  of  organa.  The  similarity  extends  to  the  romedies 
bciicflciul  to  each,  which  coivsist  mainly  of  such  means  as 
Will  l>c*t  amend  the  original  weakne>s  of  the  constitution, 
including  a good  and  cau-fully  regulated  diet,  pure  air. 
warm  clothing,  hallung,  and  as  much  of  active  oxcrcisc  as 
can  be  borne  without  fatigue.  To  these  it  is  not  essential 
in  all  coses  that  medicines  should  be  added:  where  any  are 
necessary,  they  are  usually  mild  afierients  and  tonics,  ei]ie- 
ciall^'  tho.se  of  the  latter  class  whicli  contain  iron. 

When  rickets  affects  only  or  chiefly  the  bones,  an  atten- 
tion to  Ute  means  just  mentioned  will,  with  advancing  age, 
Usually  lead  to  a termination  of  the  disease.  The  bones 
will  gradually  berumc  hard  bv  the  addition  of  tbeir  natural 
quantity  of  earthy  matter.  I'liey  retain  indee<l  the  curves 
which  they  acquired  in  their  condition  of  soflness,  but  the 
want  of  strength  which  might  result  from  this  uhango  of 
form  is  coinpensatod  by  the  remarkable  thickiiejMi  and 
sliengtii  which  they  acquire  in  the  concavities  of  thu  curves, 
upon  which  the  chief  stress  from  tho  weight  of  the  body 
fails. 

Youog  persons  are  exclusively  subject  to  riekoU.  It 
occurs  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and  from  that 
timu  to  puberty,  and  as  the  curvatures  begin  to  form  as 
MHin  as  the  weight  of  the  body  is  tluwwn  on  the  limbs 
by  assuming  the  erect  posture,  it  is  commonly  proposed  to 
support  tlio  upper  part  of  tho  body  and  thu  limbs  by  irons. 
Such  measures  however  are,  in  a largo  msjority  of  oases, 
full  of  mischief;  if  thev  can  ever  accomplish  their  inten- 
tion of  supporting  tbe  head  and  trunk,  it  can  only  be  by 
preventing  entirely  that  active  use  of  the  limbs  whioh  is 
essential  to  tbe  attainment  of  tbe  proper  hardness  of  the 
bones.  It  is  constantly  observed  that  tho  strongtli  and 
dunsiiy  of  bonea  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  habitual  ex- 
ertion of  the  muscles  attached  to  them  ; and  as  the  Utter  , 
are  made  inactive  by  irons,  tho  application  of  any  such 
modes  of  ruatraint cannot  but  be  injurious  to  those  affected 
with  riokots. 

When  children  first  bq^in  to  walk,  their  logs  not  unfre- 
quuntlv  become  a little  benl.  This  is  uipecmlly  the  case 
with  those  tluit  are  large  and  have  heavy  bodies  to  bear; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  regurdeil  as  a sign  of  rickets,  .and  when 
the  muscles  of  tbe  limbs  beaime  stronger,  and  the  bones  in 
their  natural  process  of  development  grow  harder,  the 
curvatures  will  gnuluaily  disappear.  The  distinction  be- 
tween tins  kind  of  bending  of  the  legs  and  that  dcpenduiit 
on  rickets  may  be  made  by  the  comliiion  of  tbe  geiiuml 
buallh  in  each;  in  the  former  it  is  unaffected  or  muv  even 


I bo  mure  than  usually  good,  in  the  latter  it  is  always  weak 
and  disonluml. 

RICKM  AN8WORTH.  (Hkrtfori>shibb.] 

RICOCHET,  a word  expfoasing  the  act  of  rebc-nding.  is 
applied  to  that  mode  of  firing  ordnanra  in  which  (the  axis 
of  the  piece  being  parallel,  or  inclined  at  a small  anglo  to 
the  hortzoit)  tho  shot  or  shell,  having  described  a curve  in  (ho 
air.  descends  to  the  ground,  ami,  after  striking  or  gmiing  it, 
rises  upwards ; when,  by  tho  force  of  the  impuUion,  aiKl  the 
power  of  gravity,  it  describos  a second  curve  of  small  eluvu- 
tion ; the  sbol,  then  descending  as  boforo,  again  grazes  (bo 
ground,  (him  wlience  it  experiences  a second  reflection. 
This  offect  frequently  takes  place  several  times  befbre  the 
force  of  impuUo  is  destroyed. 

Ricochet  firing  is  most  generally  emplojed  in  tho  attack 
of  fortresses  in  order  to  enflUdo  or  rake  the  face.4  of  works, 
whoso  fire  might  bo  directed  upon  the  ground  on  whieh  the 
approaches  are  to  be  made:  for  that  purpose  a battery  of  tho 
besiegers  is  placed  with  its  front  perpendicular  to  the  pro- 
longed direction  of  each  rampart  or  rarapet,  and  three  or 
more  guns  are  laid  uither  horizontally  or  with  slight  ele- 
vations or  depressions,  according  to  the  position  of  the  bat- 
tery, so  that  their  shot  may  mss  a little  above  the  crest  of 
the  parapet  which  covers  the  lute  to  lie  cnfliaderl.  Tito 
same  modu  of  6ring  is  also  occasionally  employed  by  the 
besieged  against  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  in  either  ca.su 
the  intention  is  to  dismount  the  artillery  by  eausing  the 
shot  or  shells  to  strike  it  obliquely  behind  the  para|iet  or 
epaulement,  or  to  destroy  the  traverses  which  cover  it.  It 
is  also  Used  to  compel  the  troops  to  abandon  the  parajiets, 
or  to  destroy  the  palisades  of  the  covered-way  or  ditches, 
so  as  lu  facilitate  the  entrance  into  a work  wlien  an  assault 
is  to  be  made  by  main  force. 

The  practice  of  firing  k-ricochot  was  first  tried  by  Vaiibaii 
at  the  sieges  of  Phihpsburg  and  Mannheim,  in  (he  war  of 
1688;  and  in  a letter  which  that  engineer  wrote  to  Loitrais, 
ho  states  that  at  the  ftirmer  place  ft  hod  suofoeded  so  far 
as  to  dismount  si.V  or  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  nnd  oblige  the 
defenders  to  abandon  a long  branch  of  a homwork  and  a 
face  of  one  of  the  bastions  in  front  of  the  ground  on  which 
the  chief  attack  took  ploce.  The  success  of  ricochet  firing 
appears  to  hare  been  still  greater  at  the  siege  of  Ath,  which 
was  conducted  by  Vaulian  during  the  same  war. 

It  is  a remarkable  eircuinstnnre  (hat,  soon  after  the  in- 
vention of  this  method  of  firing,  the  changes  wlii^  aero 
made  in  the  trace  or  plan  of  fuftificotious.  (hongh  attended 
with  many  nnd  grent  advantages,  were  «mch  as  to  render 
the  Works  more  liable  than  those  of  former  tiroes  to  the 
destrueiivo  notion  of  the  ricochet.  The  great  ealiency  then 
girvn  to  the  ravelins,  and  the  mnter^iient  aniteness  of  the 
salient  angles,  allow  the  pmlungutions  of  the  faces  (u  ho 
easily  observed  bv  the  besiegers  while  at  a disimu-e  fiuni  ibu 
work:  and  thus  the  guns  in  the  rioochetting  batteries  are 
enabled  to  enfilade  the  fares  in  their  whole  length  with 
groat  accuracy.  The  faces  of  the  ba.^tions  were  aUo  length- 
ened about  the  same  lime;  and  in  furlifiewtions  cun- 
ttruoteil  on  the  inferior  polygons,  or  those  of  few  sides, 
tliere  is  a like  (keility  of  disniounling  the  artillery  on  ihooo 
faces.  Tho  latter  evil  ceases  to  exist  when  the  works  are 
formed  on  the  BiqHwior  polygons,  iH'catise  tbe  prolongations 
of  (he  fares  of  thebasthins  may  then  fall  Ufion  the  interrae- 
diato  ravelins,  and  thus  be  invisible  In  the  ooenry;  but,  fur 
the  damage  to  which  (he  long  faces  of  the  ravelins  aru  ex- 
posed, no  other  remedy  can  be  found  tliaii  in  the  construc- 
tion of  traversea  or  bli'mlages  on  the  lerrcplcrns,  or  in  ru- 
vering  (he  general  dircetion  of  the  foces  by  an  advanced 
portion  of  tho  latter,  about  tnenty  yards  long,  on  each  side 
of  the  salient  angle. 

The  French  englneert  divide  ricochet  firing  into  two 
kinds,  of  whieh  one  is  designated  rieoehet  mou,  and  tho 
other  ncoehet  iertdu  (thott  and  long  ricochet);  the  former 
comprehending  all  elevations  of  the  piece,  from  the  great- 
est whieh  tliu  charge  and  tbe  gun-carriage  will  permit,  (o 
that  which  is  but  little  above  the  borixon ; and  thu  Utter  term 
being  applied  to  all  other  eases,  down  to  that  in  which,  from 
the  height  of  tho  battery,  the  gun  is  ilcprcssed  below  the 
hortsontal  plane.  When  the  crest  of  the  parapet  which 
rovers  the  rampart  or  the  ground  to  be  ricochctied  is  above 
the  level ofthe  battery,  the  coincidence ofthat  crest  wilhtho 
vertex  of  the  trajectory  form.-t  the  inferior  limit  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  IIh.*  piece  ; fur  if  tho  shot  were  to  puss  tloMrly  over 
that  crest  with  a lower  elevation,  it  would  at  that  place  be 
in  the  ascending  branch  of  thu  curve,  and  then  the  ground 
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behind  the  covering  parapet  would  not,  to  a considerable 
distance  from  tlicncc.  bo  struck.  In  proportion  as  the  eleva- 
tion of  tho  piece  is  increased  nbore  ine  same  limit,  the  ver- 
tex of  ibo  trajectory  is  nearer  to  the  battery,  and  thus  the 
shot  is  in  tho  doscending  branch  when  it  passes  over  the 
crest  of  the  work. 

When  the  parapet  over  which  the  shot  is  to  pass  has 
litilo  elevation  above  tho  battery,  it  requires  considerable 
charges  to  allow  the  vertex  of  the  trajeetorv  to  coincido  with 
the  crest ; but  the  charges  diminuh  rapidly  as  tne  height  of 
the  parapet  increases,  or  as  the  distance  of  the  battery  from 
thciico  diminishes:  the  effect  of  this  is  to  produce  the  kind 
of  ricochet  first  mentioned  above,  for  the  angle  made  by  tho 
descending  branch  with  the  horizontal  ground  being  greater,  ' 
the  rebounds  of  tho  shot  are  more  numeicms  within  a given  j 
extent  of  ground,  and  between  the  successive  grazes  the 
curves  are  higher  and  shorter.  In  this  case,  and  when  the  I 
defending  branch  pas.**®!  through  tho  crest,  the  shot  falls  | 
almost  immediately  behind  the  parapet,  and  no  part  of  the  I 
ground  to  be  ricocbelted  is  free  from  its  action : this  is  not  ! 
always  certain,  when  by  great  charges  and  low  elevations 
tho  second  kind  of  ricochet  is  used,  since  it  may  happen 
that  the  shot  will  pass  above  the  objects  which  it  should 
strike  within  the  Imiiu  of  the  ground.  In  the  modern  | 
system  of  fortification  the  greatest  length  of  tho  faces  of' 
works  which  arc  liable  to  tho  ricochet  is  about  lUO  yards  ; I 
^erefore  when  there  are  no  traverses  on  the  terreplein,  and  j 
it  is  merely  required  lostrike  an  object  somewhere  between 
the  crest  of  tho  cuvoring  parapet  (supposed  to  bo  about  6 
feet  high)  and  the  further  extremity  of  any  such  face,  the 
rloscemling  branch  of  the  trajectory  will  make  with  the  Ho- 
rizon an  angle  of  about  ono  degree,  and  the  charge  and  clo- 
vation  of  the  gun  should  be  determined  so  that  this  condi- 
tion may  be  fulfilled.  From  shot  so  fired  a traverse  near 
the  covering  parapet  would  entirely  protect  tho  ground, 
since  the  projoclile  would  lodge  in  it,  and  do  no  harm  to  the 
defenders  ; and  in  order  that  the  fire  of  shot  way  do  execu- 
tion, whether  made  in  that  manner  or  with  an  increased 
elevation  of  the  piece  so  as  to  produce  rocochets,  it  is  neces- 
sary previously  to  destroy  the  traverse  bv  shells  fired  as 
above  described.  For  such  a purpose  6uncral  Millar’s 
8-inch  howitzers  will  probably  be  found  to  bo  the  most  ser- 
viceable : and  if  the  large  shut  subsoquomly  fired  a ricochet 
to  dismount  the  artilloiy  should  not  succoi^  in  clearing  an 
cneiny^  work  of  tho  troops  who  defend  tho  parapet,  sphe- 
rical case  shut  fired 'from  24-i»oun<ler  guns  might  be 
advaniageouMy  employed.  One  gun  in  a ricochet  battery 
should  bu  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  crest  of  tho 
purajwlon  the  face  to  be  enfiladed,  in  order  that  its  shot 
may  graze,  with  the  long  ricochet,  the  interior  slop©  of  such 
parapet. 

Exjicrimenls  in  ricochet  firing  were  carried  on  at  Wool- 
wich, in  tho  months  of  June  and  October,  1821,  when  a 
work  100  yards  long,  and  resembling  the  fhee  of  a bastion 
or  ravelin,  was  enfiladed  in  that  manner  with  iron  and  brais 
ordnance  of  different  natures  ; the  covering  face  was  eight 
feet  liigh,  and  its  crest  was  nearly  on  a level  with  the  axes 
of  tho  guns  in  the  battery.  The  results  were,  that  with  a 
range  coual  to  400  yards,  and  a charge  of  powder  equal 
to  jJi  of  the  weight  of  the  shot,  about  two-ihirds  of  tho 
number  of  rounds  took  ofiecl ; at  COU  yards,  with  chargi*s 
varying  from  to  of  the  weight,  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  took  effect;  and  at  800  yards,  with  charges  from  itoA. 
between  one-third  and  two-thirds  look  effect.  It  was  con- 
cluded therefore  that  ricochet  baltorioi  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  a distance  varving  from  400  to  600  yards  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  line  of  rampart  to  be  enfiladed  ; fur  be- 
yond the  lallcr  distance  tho  cflect  of  tho  fire  is  uncertain. 
The  long  ricochet,  with  .high  charges  and  small  elevations 
or  depressions  of  tho  guns,  may  however  be  advantageously 
employed  in  firing  from  the  ramparts  of  a fiirlross  on  the 
gruuinl  in  fnml,  or  against  extensive  lines  of  works  when 
tho  battery  is  ata  much  greater  distance.  I 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  above-mentioned  that  ^ 
the  lot  elevations  of  ordnance  for  enfilading  o work  a-rico- 
chet  with  shot  or  shells  is  that  in  which  the  axis  of  tho 
piece  is  directed  at  an  angle  varjing  from  6 to  9 dogrees 
above  a lino  drawn  fn>iu  the  chatnher  ofihe  gun  orhouiizer 
to  iho  crest  of  the  parapet  over  which  Ihe  projectile  is  to 
pass.  Ii  IS  stated  that  oft?!)  shells  filled  with  powder  which 
were  fired.  58  took  effect,  but  only  83  burst  in  tho  work, 
liutore  the  traverses  were  consfrucled  several  guns  on  the 
work  were  struck  und  reiidorwl  useless;  but  afienvards. 
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though  t^e  Irovorscs  were  much  injured,  nonoof  the  guns 
protected  by  them  were  disabled. 

When  employed  against  trootw  in  the  field,  ricochet  firing 
IS  found  to  be  of  essential  service;  for  the  slwl  making  on 
t lo  ground  eight  or  ten  grazes,  it  cannot  fail  ut  some  of 
these  to  lake  effect.  In  1767.  tho  King  of  Prussia  had 
several  six-inch  mortars  mounted  on  travelling  carriages- 
aud  from  these  he  c.vu-kmI  shells  to  be  thrown  -i  ricochet,  in 
an  oblique  direction,  against  the  enemy's  line,  which  it  im- 
mc<ualelypul  in  great  disordcT. 

Ricochel  firing,  wlien  first  eraploywl  in  SK-gns,  from  tho 
deroniliTS  not  Iwing  pniiaroil  with  moans  to  diminish  its 
destructu-e  cirects,  produced  immodiateiy  n strong  impros- 
oion  of  tl«  power  ; and  the  opinion  of  its  snporiorily  lo  tho 
dirwt  inodo  of  flung  1ms  continued  in  prevnd  from  the  timo 
of  V Cuban  to  tho  present  dev,  though  Iho  sci-vice  of  anil- 
lery  IS  now  so  precise,  that  when  the  guns  in  an  enemy’s 
work  can  be  seen,  they  can  he  as  rcudiiy  dismounted  by  the 
latter  inode  as  by  the  ricochet.  It  ought  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  before  the  latter  can  be  usefully  employed,  the 
pwapeU,  traverses,  or  blindages  whicli  cover  the  artillei  v of 
a fortress  must  be  ruined  by  ulhcr  means ; ami  it  may  rea- 
sonably bo  concluded  that  the  rajiiil  reduction,  or  the  most 
protracted  defence  of  a place,  will  always  be  owing  to  a ju- 
dicious comViination  of  the  different  modes  in  wliicli.  aeconl- 
ingto  the  circumstances,  artillery  can  be  used  durinc  tho 
siege.  [SiEGi.l 

RIDBAU  CAN.4I,.  [Canada.] 

HIDING.  [YoRKSHiua.] 

• JOHN  ELIAS, was  born  in  1696,  nlUlm 

in  buabia,  and  was  instructed  in  drawing  by  his  father, 
a schoolmaster,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
; by  Christopher  Raseb.  His  genius  led  him  lo  animal 
painting.  • He  was,'  says  Fuseli,  ‘ one  of  the  greatest  de- 
, signers  of  animals  of  every  denomination  whom  the  onitals 
, of  painting  can  produce.  If  he  has  been  excelled  bv  Ru- 
gendas  in  horws,  and  by  Rubens  perhaps  m llie' ideal 
dignity  of  the  lion,  he  far  surpassed  ihem  ami  the  rest  of 
hi9  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  the  wide  extent  of 
' u*  »l>ecio^  of  brute  creation.'  Bryan 

I thinks  this  onc.>mium  exaggerated  ‘ bv  tho  pardonable 
j partiality  of  his  eounlryroBU  und  biographer  M.  Fuseli*  (but 
j Fuseli  was  a Swiss,  not  a German).  His  biographer  in  the 
I ' Conversations  Lexicon  ’ says,  • No  painter  ever  rcprf>ientcd 
j with  such  truth  the  characters  of  wild  animals.  His  de- 
, hneations  of  them  are,  as  it  were,  their  natural  history. 
They  take  the  spectator  into  the  recesses  of  the  foicat, 
amidst  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  lieasts.  whose  figures,’ 

I dens,  and  ramie  of  lifo  are  rcprosenicd  hy  him  with  iho  uc- 
j curary  of  a iiaturaliit.  His  landscapes  are  always  suitcil  to 
j the  animals.  Ho  wa.s  le»s  happy  in  the  representation  of 
tiie  human  figure,  and  ol  tame  animals,  fur  inslancu 
horves.  His  painting*  are  rare,  for  he  painted  but  little, 
his  time  being  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  his  numerous 
drawings,  which  are  executed  with  great  accuracy  and 
ta>tte.  The  largest  and  most  choice  collection  of  them 
(al>oul  1400)  are  in  the  |K»fcssionof  Mr.  Weigel  at  Leipzig. 
His  copper-plates  or  etrhmgs  are  very  numcrou*.  of  which 
the  following  are  considered  as  the  be-i: — eight  plates  of 
wild  animals  ; forty  plates  of  observations  of  wild  animals; 
fables  of  animals,  sixteen  plates ; hunting  of  animals  of  the 
chase  by  dogs,  twenty-eight  platen;  I’aratlise,  in  twelve 
plates.  Tho  coppers  are  in  tho  ro*ses.sion  of  Schlossin, 
repmitory  of  arU  at  Atigsburg.  Old  impros.siims  tire  scarce, 
and  pretty  high  in  price.’  Uidinger  was  chnsoii,  1757,  di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  Painting  at  .Augsburg,  where  he 
died  in  1767.  Hi*  sons  Martin  Elias  ami  John  Jnct.b  fid- 
lowcd  their  father’s  profession.  Tho  first,  and  Hidingt-r’s 
son-in-law  John  Gottfried  Scuter.  hacl  some  share  in  tho 
execution  of  his  copper-plate*.  The  latter  engraved  in 
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RIDLKY,  NICHOLAS,  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  near  tho  beginning  of  tho  sixteenth  ecu- 
turv.  He  was  educated  first  at  NewcaMle,  nnd  nfrerwards 
j at  1 embroko  College.  Cambridge.  Ho  recc-ivcil  further  in- 
I struclion  in  France,  and  having  gained  some  repulalion  for 
learning,  rcUirnod  to  Cambridge,  look  orders,  and  liccnrac 
j master  of  his  college.  His  knuwle«lge  nnd  p'lwer  of  prcnch- 
' itig  having  attracted  the  attention  of  Crnnmcr,  ho  was  pre- 
sented with  clerical  preferment,  beenrae  ono  of  llie  king’s 
I cha|.lain^  unit  in  I J47  iioiiiinnivil  In.hnp  of  KwhmUf. 
Ills  ilcuunci»lion«  from  Ihv  pulpit  of  ihc  use  of  iiim-a'S  nni! 
of  holy  water  soon  showed  him  the  strenuous  sup|iorler  of 
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Prolc'sfaiit  floctrincA,  niul  his  abilities  raused  liim  io  Ik> 
a»«ocjale<l  with  the  ^irinripal  reformers  both  m iheir  cliicf 
undertakings  aiul  discussions.  He  fre({ueut1)'  dis(mie;l  «>ii 
lranj>ub>«(anli«liiin  and  other  doctrines:  and  he  sat  asameni' 
bet  of  the  commission  appointed  to  examine  into  chavi'cs 
brought  against  Bonner,  bishop  of  I^ndon.  I’he  commis- 
sion deprived  Bonner  of  his  dignities,  and,  after  some  time 
had  elapsed,  Ridley  vras  appointed  his  successor  in  the  see 
of  I^inlun.  Soon  after  his  appointment  he  commenced  a 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  actively  endeavouring  to  difTuMj 
Protestant  doctrines,  for  the  better  understanding  of  which 
he  n'isisted  Cranrocr  in  framing  forty-one  articles,  which 
were  subsequently  proroulgaterl.  Ho  was  nominated  bishop 
of  Durham,  but  his  appointment  was  nu^er  cumplotea.  j 
Three  instances  are  mentioned,  in  which  ho  aitemptc'd  great 
ends  by  the  force  and  power  of  his  preaching : he  aimed  nt  | 
the  conversiun  of  the  Princes  Mary,  went  to  her  residence 
at  Hunsdon,  and  requested  pcrmi<sion  to  preach  bofuro  her. 

permisssion  she  peremptorily  refuscNl.  and  so  oflended 
Ridley,  who  afterwards  showed  considerable  generosity 
ami  a ready  !mn>.euf  forgiveness,  by  interceding  wiih  Kdw  ard 
VI.  on  Mary’s  behalf,  that  she  should  be  alluwwl  the  free 
exercise  of  her  religion.  Secondly,  he  endeavoured  through 
his  preaching  to  direct  the  young  king's  mind  to  works  nf 
chanty,  describing  tliri'C  sorts  of  poor— such  as  were  by 
infirmity,  by  accident,  or  by  idleness.  Edward,  deeply  im- 
pressed by  this  sermon,  or«lered  Grey  Friars*  church,  with 
its  revenues,  to  be  a houKe  for  orphans ; St.  Barlhulomow's, 
irear  Smithfield,  to  be  an  hospital ; and  gave  his  own  house 
of  Bridewell  to  he  a place  of  correction  and  work  for  such 
as  were  wilfully  idle.  (Burnet.)  Tliirdty.at  tlie  instigation  of 
the  supporters  of  Ijidy  Jane  Gray,  whose  case  he  CRponsed, 
he  set  forlli  her  title  in  a sermon  at  St.  Paul’s,  warning  the 
people  of  the  liungers  they  would  be  in,  and  iho  rum  that 
would  befal  the  Vrotestant  cause,  if  the  Princess  Mary 
should  come  to  the  throne- 

On  Mary’s  accession,  Ridley  was  immediately  imprisoned. 
Her  detestation  uf  his  opinions  was  aggravmteif  both  by  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Protestant  cause  and  bis 
mqiosition  to  her  accession.  She  committed  him  to  the 
Tower,  in  July,  1SS3,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  removed 
until  complaints  were  made  that  the  most  learned  Protest- 
ants were  restrained  from  attending  the  discussions  main- 
famed  by  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  on  different  dis- 
puted points.  In  April,  a convocation  was  appointed 
at  Oxford,  at  which  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  to 
1m!  discussed,  and  since  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were 
esteemed  the  roost  learned  men  of  liieir  persuasion,  the 
queen  granted  a warrant  for  removing  them  from  the  Tower 
to  the  pris<ins  at  Oxford.  Each  disputed  in  his  turn  amidst 
great  disorder,  shoutings.  tauntings,and  reproaches;  all  were 
considered  to  be  defeated,  and  oU  were  adjudged  obstinate 
Iieietics.  Ridley  never  again  left  Oxford.  He  was  recon- 
ducted  to  prison,  and  after  resisting  many  efforts  to  induce 
him  to  recant,  was  led  with  Latimer  to  the  stnko  on  the 
ICih  of  October.  1555.  The  place  of  his  execution  was  in 
front  of  Baliol  (jollcge.  Gunf^wder  was  hung  to  his  neck, 
but  it  was  long  l>efuro  the  flames  penetrated  the  mass  of 
fuul,  and  explosion  did  not  terminate  his  miserable  suffer- 
ings until  his  extremities  were  consumed;  lie  bore  his 
tortures  with  undaunted  courage.  Burnet  says  that  for  bis 
piety,  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  he  was  the  ablest  man 
of  ail  that  advanced  the  Reformation. 

iVoxetAchand  Monutnente : Burnet;  Kapin;  Lingard  ; 
Hume ; and  Wood's  Aih^nte  Oxonitme^i  in  which  a list  of 
bis  writings  is  given.) 

RIKNZI.  [Papal  States.] 

RIES,  FERDINAND,  an  eminent  composer  of  the 
German  school,  vat  born  at  Bonn  on  tho  Rbine,  in  1785.  i 
He  was  at  first  educated  under  his  father,  afterwards  re-  | 
ouived  instructions  from  Bernhard  Romlicrg.  and  Anally  had  ' 
a few  lessons  in  composition  from  Albrccht'>l>ergcr.  tho  ccio-  i 
brated  theorist,  to  whom  ho  was  recommended  by  Beethoven,  I 
the  great  composer  candidly  confessing  that  ho  possessed  | 
not  the  talent  for  teaching,  which  he  considered  as  a ' par- 
ticular gift.'  But  the  Young  musician  was  studious  ami 
industrious,  and  acquired  from  books  more  knowledge  than 
he  obtained  from  oral  communication.  His  first  profes- 
sional.attempts  were  made  at  Munich  ; his  next  at  Vienna, 
where  he  remained  till  1BU5.  when  he  was  drawn  as  a 
conscript  for  the  French  army,  which  then  occupied  the 
capital  of  Austria,  but,  having  early  lost  the  use  of  one  eye, 
he  was  declared  disqualified  for  military  service.  Ho  after-  : 
P.  C.,  No.  U32. 


I wards  went  to  Pans,  anil  composted  much,  but  not  surce<4 
fully.  The  Beetlioven  school,  to  which  he  bclungod,  was 
then  hut  little  uuderstooil  out  of  Germany.  He  afterwards 

firoceedcd,  through  Hamburg,  Copinihagen,  and  .Stock- 
lulin,  to  Si.  Petersburg,  where  rurtunc  began  to  srode  on 
his  efforts,  and  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Moscow,  but  the 
Ffbiich  army  again  derangeti  all  his  jdans,  and  he  finally 
determined  to  seek  the  English  shores,  where  alone  lie 
could  hope  to  pursue  his  pcaci'ful  art  undisturbed.  Ho 
arrived  in  Ixmdun  in  1813,  and  was  immediately  received 
by  the  liberal  violinist  Solomon,  who  procured  his  adnihi- 
sion  into  the  Philharmonic  Society,  where  his  symphonies 
were  performed  with  great  applause,  and  he  exhibited  his 
talents  as  a first-rate  pianoforte  player.  He  now  was  must 
actively  engaged,  both  os  a composer  and  teacher,  and  by 
his  unwearied  exertions  amassed  a handsome  independence. 
In  1824  be  returned  to  his  native  eouiitr}’,  continuing  how- 
ever to  exercise  his  talents  as  a composer,  and,  besides  many 
works  for  the  pianoforte,  pmdured  two  Germun  operas,  and 
an  oratorio,  l)\trid,  a work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 
But  his  early  efforts  and  privations,  his  unintcnnilting  and 
exhauslnig  labours,  undermined  his  constitution,  and  to 
these  he  may  bo  considered  to  have  fallen  a victim.  Ho 
dii.*!!  at  Frankfort  in  1833. 

RIESRNGEBIRGE.  [Germany.] 

RIETI.  [Spolkto,  Prcvincr  OF.] 

RIETTI,  the  antienl  Rfate,  once  one  of  tho  principal 
towns  of  the  Sahini,  and  now  tho  chief  town  of  a province  of 
the  Popal  State,  which  has  retained  the  name  of  Sabina  to 
our  own  times,  but  is  now  annexed  to  the  delegation  or  ad 
m mist raiive  division  of  Spoleto.  Rieti  stands  on  an  elevated 
plain  about  one  thousand  feel  above  the  sea.  which  is  part  of 
the  weslcrii  highlands  of  the  Apennines,  a large  (met  which 
projects  out  of  tho  central  eliarn  of  the  Abruzzo.  This  tract 
begins  at  the  ridge  cast  of  Aniroduco,  which  forms  tho  boun- 
dary between  (ho  table  land  of  Aquila,  2500  feet  above  the 
sea.  the  waters  of  which  run  by  the  Poscara  to  tho  Adriatic, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Yelino,  or  of  Rieti,  the  waters  of  which 
run  into  the  Tiber.  This  mountain-region,  which  belongs 
partly  to  the  Papal  and  partly  to  the  Noa\K»litan  territories, 
was  the  country  of  theantient  Sabini.  Its  length  is  about  70 
miles  from  north  to  south,  from  the  sources  of  the  Nora  at  tho 
foot  of  Mount  Tetricus  above  Norcia,  to  the  sources  of  tho 
Anto  above  Subtaco.  Its  groatc-it  breadth,  from  the  defile  east 
of  Antpodoco.on  the  road  from  Aquila  to  Rieti,  to  the  full  of 
the  Veliiio  nearTerni,  is  about  thirty  miles  on  the  map.  The 
Nora  forms  the  northern  boundary  ofthis  mass  of  bigldands, 
and  drains  the  northern  part  of  them  by  means  of  (he  river 
Ckirno,  which  rises  near  Leonessa,  and  flowing  norlhwanls 
through  a narrow  glen  near  Norcia.  joins  the  Upper  Nera 
nearCerreto.  Tho  Vedino  and  its  aflUicnts  drain  (lie  central 
and  by  far  tho  largest  part  of  the  highland  region.  The 
Anio  drains  ilic  southern  part  as  far  as  tho  ndge  which 
divides  its  waters  from  those  which  flow  castwanl  by  tho 
Sacco  into  the  Liris.  The  Anio  falls  by  a cascade  at  Tivoli 
into  the  lowlands  of  the  Campagna.  and  thence  flows  into 
the  Tiber.  The  two  waterfalls  of  the  Yelino  and  Anioaretlio 
only  outlets  by  which  the  waters  of  tho  highlands  of  Sabina 
find  their  way  westward  to  the  Tiber. 

A succession  of  mountaiii-ridges  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  highlands  of  Sabina  on  the  side  of  tho  TibiT, 
extending  from  the  Anio  at  Tivoli  to  the  Nora  above  Torni. 
Tlie  southern  part  of  this  range  near  tho  Anio  is  known  by 
tho  antient  name  of  Lucretilis,  now  Monte  Gennaro ; and 
(he  northern  part,  which  extends  to  the  Nera,  by  the  name 
of  Mount  Canterius,  which  is  seen  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  towering  to  the  eastward  above  the  towns  of  Magliaiiu, 
Calvi,  Otricoli,  and  Nami.  The  eastern  boundary  of  the 
region  of  the  Sabini  is  formed  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  cen- 
tral Apennines,  consisting  of  the  groups  of  Monte  Sibilla, 
7200  feet;  Mount  Terminillo.  north-cast  of  Rieti,  7000  feci; 
and  Mount  Yelino,  8130  foot.  Between  these  two  ridge* 
lies  (he  basin  of  the  Yelino,  the  lower  part  of  which  forms 
the  plain  of  Rieli.  The  Yelino  has  its  source  in  tho  central 
A|icnnincs,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Antroiloco,  at  the 
fiHit  of  Mount  Cenatra,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Tronto,  which  flows  on  tho  opposite  or  eastern  slope  to  the 
Adriatic.  [AscoLi.]  The  Yelino  first  flows  southward 
through  a n.arrow  and  deep  glen  until  it  reaches  Antrudoco, 
where  it  turns  to  the  west,  passing  by  Civita  Ducale  and 
Rieti.  Before  it  reaches  the  latter  town,  it  receives  the 
Salto  or  Imole  from  the  south.  The  Salto  rises  near  Tag- 
liocozzo,  not  far  from  tho  lake  Fuciiio,  and  flows  north-west 
Voi..  XX.— C 
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throuj^h  a secluded  but  interesting  valley  called  Cioolano, 
belonging  to  the  Neajwlitan  territory.  This  vrfUey  has  been 
explored  of  late  years  by  Dodwell  and  by  Keppel  Craven, 
for  tho  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of  Cyclopian  con* 
stnictions  which  arc  scattered  all  about  this  district,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  towns  of  the  aborigines 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  (i.  U)  as  destroyed  long  before  bis 
time.  .Keppel  Craven,  Escurtions  in  the  Abruzzt,  183^, 
Tol.  i.,  chap.  7.)  Others  look  for  those  towns,  Palanlium, 
Batia,  Tiora,  and  Lista,  on  iho  banka  of  the  Velino  above 
Rieli,  wliere  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  are  also  found. 
tRoviuw  of  Dr.  Cramer’s  q/"  Aniieut  Uniy,  in 

tho  ‘Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.’  No.  xiv.)  Cuiiba*. 
another  town  mentioned  by  Calo  and  Dionysius,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Velmo  near  Paierno. 
where  there  is  a small  but  deep  lake,  which  is  still  called 
Cutilia.  The  ruins  of  Trebula  Mulusca  are  south  of  Ricli, 
near  Osleria  Nuova,  on  the  Via  Salaria,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection are  the  remaiosof  Cures,  near  the  village  of  Correse  ; 
nt  the  foot  of  .Mount  Lucrelilis  aio  other  remains,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Suna  and  Otvimum,  also  mentioned  by  Dio- 
nysius ns  cities  of  the  aborigines. 

In  modern  times,  tho  di-*trictof  Cicolano,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Salto,  lias  acquired  a certain  historical  interest  on  ac- 
count of  tho  tragical  end  of  the  Cenci,  a Roman  baronial 
family  of  the  middle  ages,  the  head  of  which,  Franeescu  Cenci, 
was  inuidored  in  the  castle  of  PeireUa,  ai  the  instigation  ut 
hi<  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  put  to  death  after  a long 
trial,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  mauy  compositions  both 
in  prose  and  verse. 

The  Velino.  after  its  conlluence  with  the  Salto,  passes 
through  Rieli,  dividing  the  city  from  ihe  suburb,  anu  then 
turmng  to  the  north  west  receives  the  Turano  also  from 
the  south.  The  Turano,  the  aniient  Tclonius.  rises  in  the 
Neapoliiaii  territory,  nut  far  from  the  Anio,  in  the  moun- 
tains vihk-h  border  the  basin  of  the  Fuciiio  to  tho  west- 
ward, and  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  L.iris  has 
its  source.  The  Turano  runs  in  a north-west  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Salto,  passes  by  Carseoli  on  the  Via 
Tiburtina,  which  leads  fiom  Tivoli  into  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  (lows  along  the  eastern  hose  of  Mount  Lucrelilis.  I 
and  limn  enters  the  plain  of  Ricti,  where  it  joins  the  Velina 
after  a course  of  about  40  miles.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Turano,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  in  the  Papal  State, 
but  which,  like  the  rest  of  this  region,  is  almost  unknown 
to  travellers,  is  the  town  of  Rocca  Sinibabla,  near  the  site  | 
of  ihe  aniient  Trehula  Muluscu.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  Telouiu-i  that  the  con><ul  P.  Ruliliusand  8000  men  were 
derualed  and  killed  during  the  Marsian  or  Social  war. 

The  plain  of  Kieti  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Italy.  It  is  covered  with  plantations  of  mulberry-trccs, 
vines  twining  round  elms  and  maple  trees,  fields  of  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  beans,  lla.x,  hemp,  wood,  and  vegetables  of 
every  kind.  It  is  travemed  by  two  clear  streams,  which  | 
unite  their  waters  about  three  miles  below  (he  town  of  | 
Riot),  whose  churches,  steeples,  and  other  massive  build- 
ings make  a Hno  contrast  with  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the  | 
surrounding  country.  Farther  down  the  river,  between 
the  right  bank  and  tho  base  of  Ihe  Apennines,  is  a succes- 
sion of  marshes  and  lakes,  the  largest  uf  which,  calle<l  Pid 
di  Luco,  is  about  10  miles  in  circumference;  the  banks  are 
very  bold  and  picturesque,  but  arc  considered  unwholesome. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  have  an  outlet  into  the  Velino.  Near 
this  place  the  two  ridges,  eastern  and  western,  which  bound 
tho  plain  of  Rieli,  approach  near  each  other,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  Velino  flows  on  a rocky  ' 
bed  with  a rapid  declivity  until  it  reaches  the  edge  of  tlie 
torraco,  where  it  fulU  into  tlie  valley  of  tho  Nora  amidst  clouds 
of  mist.  According  to  tho  measurement  taken  by  tho  engineer 
Brandolini,  the  whole  perpendicular  height  from  the  edge 
of  the  rock  to  tho  level  of  the  Nera  below  is  143  metres,  or 
about  455  English  feet.  Tlie  fall  however  is  broken  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  porpendiculaL  after  which 
tho  water  forms  a succession  of  cascades  or  rapids,  until  it 
meets  the  Nera.  A pavilion  called  * la  Sporola,’  ereciod  by 
Pius  VI.  on  a projecting  shelf  oftrock  which  overhangs  the 
procipice,  commands  a fine  view  of  the  fall  and  of  tho  valley 
of  the  Nera  below.  The  cascade,  called  Della  Marmora, 
hoB  been  considered  by  many  as  the  finest  in  Europe,  the 
Tua«is  of  Water  being  superior  to  all  the  Alpine  cascades, 
end  tho  height  far  superior  to  the  fall  of  the  Rliine  at 
Bchaffhausun.  A rainbow  is  often  seen  hovering  on  the 
mist  produced  by  the  spray : 


K matchl«M  e«tanict  1 
Horribly  WatittOil  t but  on  tb«  varsr. 

From  u>  ikkc.  boaralli  lb*  sliurriaf  Born, 

An  Iru  tH«,  siiiidil  Ibt  iDfomsl  •urcr. 

(Chtid4  harotJ,  culu  !v.) 

Tho  best  view  of  the  cascade  is  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nera  below,  about  throe  miles  distance  from  the  village  of 
Papigoo,  which  is  near  Temi.  (Tournun ; V'alery.)  The 
name  of  Marmora  has  been  given  to  the  mountain  from 
which  tlie  river  falls,  on  account  of  the  abundant  incrusta- 
tions, resembling  marble,  produced  by  the  deposit  of  the 
waters  of  the  Velino.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ore  said  to  bo  subject  to  the  gravel  and 
the  stone. 

Tno  valley  of  the  Velino  is  said  to  have  been  in  very  ro- 
molo  times  occupied  by  the  Umbri,  before  that  {voople 
descended  from  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines  into  the 
valley  of  tho  Upper  Tiber,  which  has  over  since  relainerl  the 
name  of  Umbria.  [Etrusia.]  After  iho  migration  of  the 
Umbri,  another  race  of  mountaineers  from  the  central  parts 
of  tho  Apennines  about  Araiternum,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Aiernus  or  Pescara,  became  possessed  of  the  valley  of 
Ihe  Velinus;  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sabini, 
and  they  spread  from  thence  into  the  country  between  the 
Nera,  the  Anio,  and  the  Tiber,  which  they  occupied  almost 
, as  far  at>  the  gales  uf  Rome.  [Osci.}  The  Sabini  were  a re- 
markable people;  their  manners  Were  bimple,  and  their  habits 
austere : they  had  a reputation  for  good  faith  and  domestic 
j virtue  They  w ere  religious,  and  even  superstitious,  and  their 
; country  was  famu«l  for  omens  and  prodigies.  Prodigies,  such 
' as  monstrous  births,  showers  of  slunes,  are  mentioned  by 

Livy  (XXV.  7;  xxvi.  23;  xxxvii.  3;  lx.  U ; lUi.  13)  as 
I being  uf  frequent  occurrence  at  Keate  previous  to  some 
I great  event  or  calamity.  The  Sabini  had  adopted  a periodi- 
cal system  of  oiuigraiion.  As  their  mpulation  increased 
I beyond  ihe  means  which  the  country  atiortied,  they  sent  out 
robmies  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  roigraliun  was 
attended  wjib  religious  ceremonies.  The  Piceni  and  Sam- 
nite’i  were  (xiioiiies  of  the  Sabini,  anterior  to  the  foundation 
uf  Rome.  The  subs4H)iient  history  of  the  Sabini  forms  part 
of  the  history  uf  Uunie. 

Tho  principal  towns  of  the  Sabini  were: — Amitemum, 
Testrina,  Reatc,  Cures,  Nursia,  Eretum,  Trebula  Suffena. 
Mutusca,  and  Notuentum;  the  last  was  in  the  lowlands  of 
tho  Sabini.  which  extended  on  the  side  of  Romo  as  far  as 
the  conlluence  of  the  Anio  with  the  Tiber. 

The  name  of  Sabiiu  has  continued  to  be  applied  to  tho 
country  of  the  antient  Sabini  down  to  our  own  times.  Pre- 
vious to  Napoleon’s  occupation  of  Rome,  in  1809,  Sabina 
was  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Papal  State.  After  tho  re- 
stuiationof  1814,  it  was  styled  ihe  Delegation  of  Rieli,  which 
has  been  since  united  to  that  of  Spoluto.  [Sfolbto  k 
Rikti,  Pkovincb  of.] 

Thu  plain  of  Ricti  was  almost  entirely  covered  with  water, 
when  the  consul  M.  Curius  Dentstus,  240  u.c.,  made  a cut 
through  the  rock,  duepening  and  widening  the  outlet  for 
the  waters  of  the  V’elmo,  and  drained  thereby  the  fluids  of 
Reale.  The  outlet  must  have  existe<l  before,  for  the  waters 
of  tbe  valley  above  could  have  no  other  issue,  but  the  natural 
channel  wus  probably  not  deep  enough  to  prevent  the 
country  being  oveiflowed,  until  Dentatus  deepened  it.  The 
people  uf  Intersinna,  or  Teriii,  ouinplained  of  the  damago 
occasioned  to  their  fields  by  tho  uverllowings  of  the  Nera, 
in  conseijuence  of  the  additional  stream  thus  poured  into  iL 
Tho  senate  sent  a consul  and  ten  legates  to  the  spot  to  de- 
cide tho  matter,  and  Cicero  repaired  thither  to  plead  for  the 
people  of  Reatc.  (Ep.  <ui  AUicum,  li,)  The  result  was 
that  the  cut  was  maintained. 

Under  Tiberius  tho  question  was  again  agitated  in  the 
senate ' this  time  it  was  the  people  of  Romo,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  ascribed  them  to  the  Velinus, 
tho  Clanis,  and  other  alBuenls  of  tbe  Tiber.  The  Reaiini 
made  a sensible  defence,  and  the  opinion  uf  Piso,  who  was 
I for  maintaining  things  as  they  were,  was  adopted.  (Tocit., 
Ann.,  i.  79.)  In  more  modern  times  Uie  bed  uf  the  Velino 
above  the  fall  has  repeatedly  become  obstructed  by  cal- 
j careous  deposits,  and  the  river  has  ogain  overtlowed  the 
plain;  to  remedy  which  Pope  Paul  111.  made  a new  cut, 
and  Clement  VIII.  afterwards  restored  the  old  one  made 
by  Curius.  (Angelotti,  Detenzione  di  JRieii.) 

Rcate  is  said  to  liave  derived  its  namu  from  Rhea  or  Cy- 

I bole,  the  aniient  patroness  of  the  place.  Like  the  rest  u( 
tbe  Sabini,  Reate  was  an  early  and  constant  ally  of  Rome, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  having,  together  with  Ami- 
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ternum,  rLrnithed  loldiers  for  Scipio’a  expedition  to  AfVict. 
Cicero,  in  various  places,  extols  Ibo  fidelity  of  the  Sabini, 
and  particularly  of  the  people  of  Keate.  ( iVo  Ligario,  \ I, 
and  the  third  Catilinana,  2.)  The  Flavian  Gens  was  origi- 
nally from  Reatc.  Vespasian  was  born  at  Falacrinn,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Volinus,  above  Reate.  and  he  died  there, 
and  hi8  sonTitutafler  him.  Remains  of  the  baths  built  by 
those  two  emperors  are  still  seen  in  the  territory  of  Rieti.  Near 
San  Lorenzo,  which  is  on  the  Via  Solaria,  on  lite  sutomit  of 
the  ridge  between  the  valley  of  the  I'lber  and  the  plain  of 
Hieti,  18  a spot  still  called  Titabalnea,  with  considerable  re- 
mains  of  Roman  brick-work. 

In  more  modern  times  the  people  of  Rieti  were  among 
the  first  to  pay  voluntary  allegiance  to  the  eee  of  Rome,  as  . 
their  temporal  sovereign,  in  tbo  lime  of  Pope  Adrian  I.. 
their  deputies  cutting  their  hair  and  beard  in  token  of  | 
submiMiou.  Rieti  was  unon  an  asylum  fur  llic  popes  in 
the  middle  ages,  when  driven  away  from  Home  by  faction 
or  fureign  invasion.  In  onr  own  times,  in  March.  Ib21,  the 
Neapolitan  constitutionalists,  under  General  Pepe,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Austrians  near  Rieti.  In  183),  the  people  of ' 
Rieti  showed  Uioir  devotedness  to  the  papal  see  by  re-  \ 
pulsing  the  insurgents  from  Rulogna  and  Romagna  who 
were  advancing  towards  Home.  | 

Rieti  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  partly  at  | 
the  foot  of  it;  it  is  a bishop's  see;  it  has  a college  and  a ' 
clerical  seminary  ; it  has  also  manufactures  of  >'oarse  wool-  i 
lens,  silks,  glass,  and  leather.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
9U0U,  among  whom  are  many  wealthv  landed  proprietors. 
The  town-house,  or  governor's  palace,  is  a massive  building, 
in  the  highest  port  of  the  town,  and  enjoys  a splendid  i 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  cathedral  svas 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
stored. Tliere  are  several  other  churches  and  convents, 
os  well  as  the  episcopal  palace,  which  are  worthy  of  noliro. 

(Angotolli,  Dfscrizjone  della  Cittd  di  Rieti,  1635  ; 
Maroni,  Commenlariut  de  Ecclexia  et  Epiteopie  Reatini$, 
1763;  Galolti.  3ffV/ion>di  Tri  Autiche  Chtese  dt  Rieti,  1765;  | 
Sperandio,  Sabina,  Sacra  e Prqfana,  Antica  e Modema, 
1790.) 

RIFLE,  or  RIFLED,  a term  applied  to  muskets  or  pieces 
of  ordnance  when  their  bores  arc  furrowed  with  spiral 
grooves.  It  is  probably  derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word 
signifying  to  rr'fe  or  /Aar;  the  grooves  or  channels  being 
formed  by  a machine  which  scrapes  away  the  substance  of 
the  barred  interiorly  in  parallel  ond  serpentine  directions. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  at  wbat  time  rilled  barrels  were 
first  employed  in  warfare,  but  P.  Daniel  stales  (Hist,  de  la 
^filice  Franfaite,  liv.  vi.)  that  the  carnbmiers  of  the  French 
cavalry  were  furnished  with  such  arms;  he  also  observes 
that  they  had  been  invcnteil  long  before  the  time  at  which 
lie  wrote,  and  that  he  had  seen  them  used  before  that  class 
of  troops  was  formed  into  a regiment.  This  circumstance 
took  place  in  1692,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
rifled  arms  were  known  on  the  Continent  about  the  middle 
of  the  sevenleentii  century.  The  historion  describes  the 
rarabinet  rayeet,  as  ho  calls  thorn,  as  being  grooved  in  a 
circular  manner  along  tho  whole  of  the  barrel ; and  he 
asserts  that  the  range  of  the  halls  fired  from  them  w.is  very 
('unsiderable.  Rill^  arms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  British  service  till  tne  lime  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  war. 

A bullet  made  of  lead  cast  in  a spherical  form,  according 
to  the  practicu  till  lately  followed,  having  unavoidably  some 
irregularities  on  its  surface,  and,  from  unc(|ual  expansion  in 
cooling,  a void  space  being  formed  in  tho  interior  by  which 
the  density  is  caused  to  vary  in  different  directions  Aom 
the  centre,  it  follows  that,  when  such  bullet  is  discharged 
from  a common  musket,  the  atmosphere,  pressing  une<iually 
against  its  fronton  opposite  sides  ofihelineof  flight,  causes  it 
to  deviate  continually  from  the  direction  which,  when  uni- 
formly resisted,  it  would  lake  by  gravitv  and  the  impulse  of  the 
fired  gunpowder.  It  will  also  happen  that  the  bullet  acquires, 
by  friction  in  the  barrel,  a rotatory  motion  about  some  dia-  | 
meter  as  an  axis ; and  this  diameter  not  coinciding,  except  ^ 
by  an  extraordinary  chance,  with  the  pm)>er  path  of  the  hall,  ! 
tlis  pressure  of  tho  air,  which,  when  that  coincidence  docs  | 
not  lake  place,  will  be  greater  on  the  side  of  the  ball  where 
the  ruvolviiig  motion  conspires  with  the  direct  motion,  than 
on  the  opposite  side  where  the  two  motions  ore  in  contniry  ^ 
directions,  will,  even  if  there  were  no  irregularity  of  sur-  : 
^aco,  produce  deviation.  Tliis  will  evidently  be  various,  | 
at  coruiiig  to  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation ; and  Since  [ 


I that  position  may  change  during  the  flight  of  the  ball,  (he 
path  of  the  latter  may  suffer  several  inflexions. 

The  iuteniton  therefore  in  forming  spiral  grooves  within 
! the  barrel  of  a musket  or  piece  of  ordnance,  is,  to  pnxluce  a 
rotatory  motion  of  tho  shot  about  an  axis  which  snail  roin- 
' cido  with  the  hno  of  its  path,  in  onler  that  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  its  fkmt.  on  account  of  any 
irregularity  in  its  furtn  or  density,  may  correct  itself  at  every 
half-revolution  of  the  shot  on  such  axis  ; so  that,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  object,  the  deviation  may  be  only  that  which  it 
due  to  sotno  fraction  of  a rotation.  Tlic  number  of  spiral 
rhannel-s  in  a riflc-muskct  has  varied  at  different  limes ; at 
first  there  were  eight  or  sixteen,  hut  the  number  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  four,  and  at  present  the  practice  is  to 
have  blit  two.  It  has  not  been  e.xacily  determined  wliat  is 
the  best  form  for  the  spiral;  soiuetimei  the  curve-line 
makes,  in  tlic  length  of  the  barrel,  1|  revolutions  about  the 
axis  of  the  latter,  but  in  general  one  revolution  in  Uic  whole 
length  (=;30  inches)  is  considered  suHlcient. 

Different  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  bullet  to  acquire,  by  means  of  llie  rille-grouvca 
in  the  barrel,  the  intended  rotation  on  its  axu.  Al-first  the 
leaden  bullet  was  made  spherical  as  usual,  but  a little 
larger  than  the  boro  of  the  musket,  and  being  laid  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  fatter,  it  was  furred  down  upon  the  powder  by 
blows  of  a mallet  applied  at  one  end  of  a ramrod;  thus, 
during  the  descent,  the  bullet  being  soft,  there  were  formed 
on  a Zone  of  its  surfarc  projections  which  marly  fitted  the 
grooves,  and  these  projections,  by  moving  along  the  grooves 
on  the  picco  being  fired,  produced  the  required  rotniion. 
Some  time  since  rifle-muskets  were  made  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  loaded  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  barred  ; a sort 
of  chamber  being  formed  by  an  ciilargciucnt  of  the  lore  at 
that  place,  the  ponder  and  bullet  were  introduced  in  it 
through  a irerforation  made  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  and 
this,  after  tlio  piece  was  luadinl,  was  closerl  up  by  a screw 
which  fitted  it.  Then,  on  firing  the  charge,  tiie  bullet, 
yielding  to  the  compression  in  the  bore,  acquired  projec- 
tions where  the  gmoves  allowed  it  to  expand,  and  thus  it 
passed  into  the  air  with  the  rotatory  motion  on  its  axis.  But 
neither  of  these  methods  is  now  used. 

Tlio  most  general  practice  of  late  has  been  to  press  the 
bullets  (by  means  of  tho  ramrod)  into  the  barrel  upon  a 
piece  of  greased  cloth  or  leather  (called  the  plaeter).  This 
plaster  is  made  of  a circular  furm  and  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  bore,  on  the  aperture  of  which  it  is  laid  with  the 
greased  side  downwards;  the  bullet  is  then  placed  upon  it, 
and  both  being  forced  down  together,  the  cloth  or  leather 
which  then  covers  the  lower  halfof  the  bullet  expands  in 
the  grooves,  and  this  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  wWn  the 
piece  is  fired,  to  give  the  motion  of  rulation.  At  present 
nflc-bullels  are  made  with  a projecting  zone  which  sur- 
rounds them  on  the  circumference  of  what  may  be  calie<l  a 
great  circle,  and  has  a breadth  equal  to  about  uno-lhird  of 
the  diameter.  The  pieces  arc  loaded  at  tho  muzzle,  and 
the  parts  of  the  zone  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to 
one  another  are  those  which  pass  along  the  two  grooves  in 
(he  barrel. 

Captain  Norton’s  rifle-bullets  are  nearly  of  a spheroidal 
form,  and  on  a cirenmfurcncc  pcrpndicular  to  the  lunger 
axis  are  two  knobs  which  pass  along  the  grooves  when  the 
bullet  is  pressed  into  or  fired  from  tho  piece.  Tlie  bullets 
are  made  hollow  like  small  shells,  in  order  to  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  powder,  and  thi.s,  when  the  bullet  strikes 
the  object,  is  ignited  by  means  of  a detonating  composition 
in  a cap  which  covers  an  orifice  in  front  of  the  hullnt.  It  is 
proposed  that  these  loaded  bullets  should  be  fired  into  an 
enemy’s  magazine  or  carriage  conveying  giin]>owdi'r,  that 
by  exploding  there  they  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the 
ammunition  and  of  any  objects  which  may  be  in  its  vi- 
cinity. 

A bullet  fired  point-blnnc  from  a rifle-barrel  is  found  to 
strike  an  object  at  a much  grcnier  distance  from  the  piece 
than  when  it  is  fired  from  an  ordinary'  musket,  and  this  was 
once  ascribed  to  a kuperiur  velocity  which  the  rifle  was 
supposed  to  communicate  to  the  ball.  In  fact,  however,  ii 
is  caused  merely  by  the  correction  of  the  deviation,  oli 
which  account  the  riflo-ball  proceeds  farther  than  tho  other 
in  tho  direction  of  the  line  of  aim  ; for  Mr.  Robins  found 
by  experiment  that  both  the  velocity  ami  (ho  ran^  of  the 
former  wore  less  than  those  of  the  laUor,  and  ho  justly 
atiributes  the  circumstance  to  the  greater  friction  which  the 
bull  experiences  in  moving  along  the  rifle-grooves  than  in 
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passing  through  a simple  barrel.  He  also  asccrlainc<l  that  j 
the  vciocily  an<l  rouge  of  a iitte*buU  were  greater  aher  the 
piece  had  been  long  in  use  than  they  were  at  flrAt,  pruhably 
on  account  of  a diminution  of  friction  conse<iucnt  u]K>n  an 
eiilargement  of  the  breadth  of  the  grooves. 

Mr.  Kobins  moreover  proved  by  experimotil  that  a rille- 
ball  in  its  Itighl  presents  always  the  same  side  to  the  front, 
or  rallier,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  continues  nearly  parallel 
to  itself;  and  to  this  circumstance  he  ascribes  the  dovia- 
tmn  which  such  a ball  experiences  when  fired  with  an 
elevation  of  the  piece  so  that  its  trajectory  becomes  greatly 
eurvcKl.  for  the  axis  of  rotation  not  coinciding  with  the 
direction  of  iIhi  paih,  the  inequality  of  the  air's  resistance 
oil  dilfercnt  parts  of  the  bullet  is  no  longer  corrected  by  the 
revolution  alsmt  that  axis.  Mr.  Robins,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil,  proposedthat  bullets  should  be  formed  like  eggs,  the 
longer  axis  to  be  placed  in  the  direction  oftheaxisuf  the  piece, 
and  the  larger  ctuI  to  bo  in  front ; for  tlien,  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity being  thrown  forwanl,  there  will  be  a tendency  of  the  axis 
iifthti bullet,  at  least  in  the  descending  branch  of  ihecurvc,  to 
keep  in  tliedireclionofthcline  of  llighi.  The  r’i*gestton  has 
nut  however  been  adopted,  end  probably  such  balls  would 
nut  l>c  found  (0  pos.soss  auy  practical  advantages  over  those 
winch  are  in  common  use. 

In  the  year  1774.  Captain  Blair  proposed  the  formation  of 
riHud  guns  of  iron  to  be  used  as  field  artillery.  Agreeably 
to  the  old  practice,  they  were  to  be  made  hollow  in  the  act 
of  being  cast,  and  in  the  same  oixMalion  the  grooves  were 
to  bo  furmcrl.  The  balls  weru  to  be  of  lead  with  knobs  on 
them  to  fit  the  grooves,  and  they  were  to  weigh  not  more 
than  two  pounds.  During  the  lute  war.  the  French  at- 
tempted to  introduce  into  their  service  camion-shot  of 
a cyhiidro-spherical  form,  tho  cylindrical  part  being  in 
contact  with  tho  charge  of  powder,  and  a ring  of  lead 
surrounding  the  shot  near  its  middle,  so  a.H  to  render  this 
part  rather  greater  than  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Thu  circum- 
ierence  of  the  ring,  being  scraped  down  by  tho  edge  of  the 
muzzle  when  the  shot  was  furce<l  into  the  gun.  became  in 
close  contact  with  tho  surface  of  the  bore,  and  thus  no 
windage  was  left  : by  this  contrivance  it  was  expected  that 
most  of  the  advantages  of  a ritle«l  gun  would  bo  obtained, 
though  no  rotatory  motion  took  place  in  the  shot  Tho  re- 
sult of  the  trials  was  thought  to  be  favourable  with  reajicct  \ 
to  the  direction  and  range  of  the  shot,  but  the  labour  and  . 
time  lequircd  to  load  the  gun  were  great,  and  Ibis  circutn-  | 
stance  probably  prevented  tho  invention  from  being  adopted,  j 
No  kind  of  rifie  ordnance  has  over  been  used  in  warfaic, 
nud  the  spherical  form  has  always  been  found  preferable  to 
any  other  for  shot. 

h may  be  mentioned  here,  that  bullets  fur  common  mus- 
kets, ns  well  as  fur  ride-barrels,  are  not  now  cast  in  their 
nciuid  forms,  but  arc  made  ftom  lead  whicli  has  been  previ- 
ou.s)y  east  in  cylindrical  rods  rather  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  intcnde<i  ball.  Each  rod  is  passed  between  two 
revolving  cylinders,  whoso  convex  surfaces  are  indented, 
and,  by  the  pressure,  the  n>il  becomes  a secies  of  rudely 
formed  beads : the  rod  in  this  state  is  passed  between  two 
other  revolving  rvlimlors,  on  whose  convex  surfaces  are 
several  corresponding  hemispherical  cavities,  and  tho  pres- 
sure then  reduces  the  beuds  to  a spherical  form,  the  whole 
senes  of  balls  being  connected  together  by  a thin  portion  of 
lead  where  the  hemispheres  of  the  bails  unite ; this  portion 
being  afterwards  removed,  the  bullets  are  complete.  The 
euviiics  for  rille-bullels  allow,  during  tho  pressure,  a projec- 
tion to  form  itself  about  uadi  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. Tho  great  piessuru  to  width  the  lend  is  subject 
when  passing  l>etwecn  the  cylinders,  by  forcing  the  jiar- 
lides  together,  fills  up  any  vacuities  which  may  form  ihem- 
sdves  in  the  rods  during  the  cooling  process,  and  probably 
rendeni  tbu  density  of  the  bull  nearly  uniform. 

RIFLEMEN  (calleri  by  the  French  Urai/leuri)  are  sol- 
diers whoso  duties  correspond  nearly  to  those  uf  light-  ' 
infantry  troops,  but  their  muskets  being  rilled  or  grooved,  ' 
the  efiect  of  their  fire,  within  certain  limits,  is  more 
certain. 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  Blate<l  what  is  known 
i-04U'Cining  the  first  use  of  rilled  barrels  on  the  Continent;  | 
and  in  the  article  Arms  it  has  been  shown  that  the  duty  of , 
riilemen  is  indicated  in  the  ‘Observations’  compiled  by  the 
carl  of  A]lH>marie  in  1646.  The  Anglo-American  people  ' 
Bie  however  believed  to  have  been  the  first  w ho  organised 
cur(ksuf  infantry  armed  with  riitc-rouskcis,  and  during  their 
struggle  fur  independence  the  fire  from  those  pieces  loo  j 


often  look  effect  with  fatal  precision  against  the  officers  and 
in  the  ranks  of  the  British  forces.  From  that  lime  the  in- 
corjyoraiion  of  bodies  of  riilemen  with  the  armies  began  to 
lake  place  among  the  nations  of  Euro{>«,  and  it  is  now  bc- 
eumo  a general  practice.  In  the  British  service,  the  COlh. 
formerly  called  the  Royal  American  regiment,  is  a title  corps ; 
and  Manningham's  nllc  corps  appears  in  the  'Army  List’ 
for  18U1,  but  this  became,  in  lbU3,  the  9Alh  regiment.  In 
lbl6  it  was  formed  into  the  present  ritlc-brigade,  and  placed 
under  the  ctmimand  of  Sir  David  Dundas,  who  had  before 
been  colonel  of  tlio  60ih  regiment.  Subsequently  to  ihal 
year,  a regiment  of  native  riilemen  has  been  raised  in 
Ceylon,  and  a rille  corps  of  cavalry  at  tho  Cape  of  Good 
1 1 opc. 

When  a company  or  corps  of  riflemen  act  with  closed 
ranks  ond  files,  the  tiianner  <if  perfuiming  the  oxercii-es 
differs  but  little  from  t bat  which  is  practised  by  other  troops 
of  infantry ; the  men  however  are  instructed  to  be  careful 
that  the  ritlu  do  not  full  to  the  ground,  as  it  is  easily  da- 
maged, and  on  service  it  may  happen  that  it  cannot  bo  re- 
paired or  replaced. 

If  a corps  of  riilemen  is  detached  from  a main  body  of 
•.Too}>8  St  order  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  one  half  ad 
Vances  with  trailed  arms  about  lUU  paces  towards  the  front, 
when  it  extends  Us  files  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  body  from 
I which  it  was  detached,  while  the  other  half  advances  only 
' 50  paces,  and  remains  at  close  order  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
poiting  tho  former  party.  On  a signal  for  nlurra  being 
! given,  the  skirmishers  retire  quickly  through  their  ropec- 
; live  intervals  in  the  main  body,  and  re-fonn  themselves  m 
I iu  rear.  When  a body  of  troops  retreats  across  a plain,  the 
' ridt-rneu  on  tlie  right  and  left  flanks  of  each  division  remain 
I fronted,  wliilo  the  main  Inidy  faces  to  the  right-about  and 
I rclirc.s;  those  men  then  extend  themselves  so  os  to  co\cr 
; tho  retreating  troops,  whom  they  follow  at  the  distance  of  a 
: few  paces,  keeping  off  the  enemy’s  Hankers  at  the  same  lime 
j by  their  fire. 

j On  firing  at  ch>so  onlcr,  the  two  right-hand  files  of  cack 
[ Boctiun  step  three  puces  to  tho  front,  and  the  rear-rank 
I men  step  to  Ihc  right  of  their  file-leadoi-s.  Each  man  fires 
I a.s  soon  as  be  gets  proper  aim  ; then,  resuming  his  ]dai'e  in 
! the  company,  ho  reloads.  When  the  two  first  files  have 
I fired,  the  iw-’o  next  advance,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
company.  Rille-fiiing  in  extendetl  order  is  perfotwed  hy 
sound  of  bugle,  and  the  regulolion  U,  that  the  wlrolo  body 
of  men  should  not  have  their  pieces  unloaded  at  the  sanio 
lime.  For  this  p^rlM)^o,  on  the  signal  being  given,  each 
roan  of  the  ftunt  runk  selects  his  cd>ject  and  fires  ; then,  us 
soon  as  each  rear-rank  man  sees  his  file-lcuder  put  another 
ball  in  his  piece,  be  fires  through  the  interval  between  two 
front-rank  men.  Afterwards,  when  the  rear-rank  men  arc 
putting  other  balls  into  their  pieces,  they  give  nolice  to 
ihetr  file-lenders  that  ibey  may  fire  ; and  this  is  continued, 
the  men  cilber  standing  or  lying  on  the  ground,  till  tho 
signal  is  given  to  cease. 

On  a signal  being  made  to  fire  advancing,  each  rear-rank 
man  moves  briskly  six  pares  before  the  front  rnnk  and  fires; 
then,  after  reloading,  ho  trails  his  orros.  When  the  scr 
geanl  of  the  front  rank  sees  the  other  rank  reloading,  ho 
steps  forward  und  gi>'es  a signal  with  his  whistle,  on  wlindi 
the  front-rank  men  pass  six  paces  before  the  rear-rank  and 
fire,  and  so  on  nlictnately.  If  the  signal  be  made  to  fire 
retreating,  tho  rank  which  hap|iens  to  be  in  front  fires  and 
then  goes  twelve  paces  to  the  rearof  tho  hccund  rank  ; there 
each  man  faces  to  tho  front  and  reloads.  As  Boon  as  tho 
the  sergeant  on  the  flank  of  the  second  rank  sees  the  first- 
rank  men  loading,  he  gives  a signal  with  his  whistle, on 
which  the  second  rank  fires  ami  got**  twelve  pares  to  the 
rear  of  the  former  men  ; and  so  on.  The  ranks  thus  sup|<»rt 
one  another  hv  their  fire,  till  the  signal  is  mude  to  halt. 
RIFLE  BIRD.  [Fni.oius.] 

RIGA.  [Livonia.] 

RIGA  (in  the  language  of  Livunia,  JUgha;  in  that  o 
EsUumia,  Woitn),  the  capital  of  tire  government  of  Livonia, 
is  situated  iu  56^  55'  N.  lat.  and  24^  1'2'  K.  long.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Diina  about  seven  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Thu  width  of  the  river  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  town  from  the  sea  make  the  port  very  Bpartous 
and  sccuie,  and  the  merchanlmen  como  up  to  the  quays. 

I In  siimmor  a bridge  of  pontoons,  loosely  attached  to  piles, 
and  rising  ami  fulling  with  the  tide,  is  laid  across  the  n\cr; 
this  bridge  is  40  feet  wide  and  2600  feet  lung,  and  is  a plcu- 
sanl  and  lushiunable  pruuienadc  in  the  summer  lime.  Tho 
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town  is  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  bastions.  It  has  a 
strong  citadel,  and  U oUu*rwi't)  well  fortifled,  so  that  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  bulwarks  of  the 
Russian  ompiro.  It  consists  of  the  town  itself,  uf  ono  suburb 
wkhin  the  palisades,  and  of  two  more  distant  suburbs  un 
the  left  bank  of  the  Diina.  There  arc  three  gales  tow  ards  the 
country  and  fourlowarda  the  Diina.  About  1000  of  the  4000 
houses  are  of  stone,  many  of  which  are  large  and  handsome, 
but  tho  streets  are  narrow  and  crcKikcd,  and  the  town  dark 
and  gloomy.  There  is  but  ono  inconsiderable  market-place, 
and  a pretty  spacious  parade  before  the  palace,  in  which  the 
merchants. erected,  in  181",  a granite  column,  iwctily-ihree 
feet  high,  surmounted  by  a bronze  statue  representing  the 
goddess  of  Victory,  nine  feet  high,  in  roerooryof  ihetriuniplis 
of  the  Russian  arms  in  1812-13.  Of  the  14  churches,  6 are 
Lutheran,  4 Greek,  1 Calvinist,  2 Livonian,  ond  I Roman 
Catholic;  of  the  Lutheran  the  most  ruinarkahio  are  the 
largo  and  lofty  cat  hedral,  attached  to  which  is  a quadrangle 
surrounded  with  cloisters,  and  which  contains  the  museum 
and  the  public  library  of  18,000  volumes,  and  St.  Peter's 
church,  winch  has  a fine  lower  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  tho  harbour.  The  other  public  buildings  arc,  an  im- 
perial palace,  with  an  observatory ; tho  residence  uf  the  civil 
governor;  an  ancient  palaco,  partly  used  as  the  residence  uf 
ihL* military  governor,  partly  serving  for  barracks;  the  town- 
house,  containing  tho  Exchange ; the  assembly-house  of  the 
estates  of  Livonia;  tho  arsenal,  tlio  hospital  of  St.  George, 
the  Cntherinenhof,  a bomb-proof  warehouse  443  feet  in 
length,  and  a theatre.  There  aro  numerous  literary  and 
useful  institutions,  as  tho  gymnasium,  the  economical  so- 
eietv,  the  society  fur  the  study  of  the  lusiury  and  literature 
of  ilic  Baltic  provinces  the  cathedral  school,  and  the  com- 
tnordal  bank. 

The  town  uf  Riga  was  founded  aliout  tho  year  1200.  by 
Albert,  the  third  bishop  of  Livonia,  Christianity  having  been 
yitroduced  in  tho  raiddlo  of  the  cenlur}',  by  Meinhard,  a 
monk  of  Di'cmen,  wlto  was  ordained  by  the  pope  as  first 
bishop  of  Livunix  Tho  founder  granted  it  several  privi- 
leges and  a considerable  extent  uf  territory.  The  city, 
winch  was  at  that  time  a colony  of  Germans,  soon  became 
rieh  and  powerful,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  joinecl 
the  Hanseatic  league,  and  its  commerce  was  tho  source  of 
such  great  wealth  that  tho  power  of  the  city  and  the  pride 
and  luxury  of  the  iiihabilanis  became  proverbial.  At  the 
beginning  of  tho  sixteenth  century  it  belonged  to  the  Tcu-  1 
tunic  knights,  who  were  obliged  to  submit  to  Poland  in 
1 3G 1 ; but  Riga,  which  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion, 
fearing  a Popish  roaster,  refuseil  to  recognUe  the  sove- 
reignty of  tho  kings  of  Poland  till  1381,  when  it  obtained 
tho  guarantee  uf  its  antient  privileges.  From  that  time 
its  prosperily  declined.  In  1621  it  was  besieged  and  taken 
hy  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  1710.  after  a vigorous  defence, 
it  was  taken  by  Peter  the  Great,  when  half  tho  town  was  in 
ruins,  many  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished  by  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  20,000  had  been  carried  offby  iheplagiiedur- 
ing  tho  siir^.  In  the  siegoof  1812,  the  suburbs,  with  nearly 
800  largo  houses,  besides  the  smaller  houses  and  oiUbuildiujZH, 
and  four  churches,  were  burnt,  and  also  200  bouses  in  tlie 
town  iUclf,  and  lutiO  inhabitants  perished.  The  suburbs  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  are  much  Iiandsonior  than  before.  It  has 
likcwiso  suffered  several  times  by  fires  and  inundations,  to 
which  latter  it  is  much  exposed  by  the  banks  of  tho  river 
being  very  low.  Thus  at  the  breaking  up  of  tho  ice  in 
J814,  400  houses  were  swept  away  with  their  inhabitants, 
immense  quantilios  of  timber,  and  eighty  vessels  laden  with 
hemp.  The  loss  was  above  thirty  millions  uf  rubles.  Be- 
fore the  rapid  rise  of  Odessa,  Riga  was  the  third  city  in 
point  of  population  in  the  empire : it  is  now  the  fourth,  the 
population  being  nearly  60.000.  of  whom  above  30,000  are 
Prolcslanta,  chiefly  Germans  and  their  dcsccndnntH ; the 
remainder  are  mostly  Livonians,  the  Russians  being  compa- 
ratively few.  The  numerous  ships  in  the  river,  the  busile 
in  the  streets,  and  the  well-stocke<l  warehouses  and  shops, 
am  indications  of  the  extensive  trade  of  which  Riga  is  tlie 
centre ; it  is  in  fact,  next  to  St,  Petersburg,  the  greatest 
emporium  of  foreign  commerce  in  the  empire,  Tlie  exports 
consist  of  the  great  staple  articles  of  RusHian  produce,  corn, 
timber,  flax,  hemp.  linseed,  tallow,  Russia  lenthor,  and  sail- 
cloth. It  appears  from  tho  uflicial  accounts,  that  tho  (|uan- 
tity  uf  corn  exported  has  considerably  decreased  of  late 
years;  that  of  hemp  has  remained  nearly  stationary;  on 
tho  other  hand,  a remarkable  increase  bos  taken  place  in  the 
exports  of  flax,  linseed,  and  timber. 


The  number  of  ships  annually  arriving  at  and  leaving  the 
port  may  be  slated  at  between  1200  and  1300.  In  1831,  the 
arrivals  were  1322,  the  departures  1463.  Of  tliese  ships 
nearly  one  half  are  Englitth.  Tho  va.uc  of  the  eX[Mjrl.s  is 
about  two  millions  sterling;  that  of  the  imports,  conbi&ting 
of  colonial  produce,  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
silk,  wine.  &c.,  is  not  above  onc-lhird  of  that  sum  ; about 
two-thirds  of  the  ships  arriving  at  the  port  are  in  ballast. 
It  lA  not  only  the  commerce  of  Riga  that  is  increasing ; it 
lias  now  considerable  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton, 
tobacco,  starch,  looking-glasses,  and  iron-wares,  besides 
sugur-refining  houses,  which  priKluce  annually  five  miUiuti 
pounds  of  roiined  sugar.  (Stein's  Hiirschelmann; 

Cannabich;  Hassel;  Jfusfian  OJichii  Journaft.) 

RIGAUD,  IIVACINTHE,  a portrait  painter,  called  the 
Vandyck  of  France,  was  born  at  Pernignaii  on  the  23lh  of 
July,  1639.  He  was  the  son  of  Manillas  Rigaud,  an  arti.Hl, 
from  whom  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  painting,  and  upon 
wliose  death  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  Montpellier,  and 
placed  under  various  masters,  among  whom  was  one  Rune, 
a painter  of  {Kirlraits  in  tho  manner  of  Vandyck.  In  1681 
ho  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year  gained  the 
chief  prizo  given  by  the  Academy.  He  mlemlcd  to  follow 
historical  composition,  but  was  advise<l  by  Charles  lo  Bruii 
to  practise  portrait,  and  the  same  artist  dissuailed  him  from 
visiting  Italy.  In  17()t)  he  was  admitted  a member  uf  the 
I Academy  of  Paris,  and  presented  as  hiaadmi!«iuu  picturoa 
I portrait  of  the  sculptor  Desjardins,  a performance  which 
' gained  him  the  highest  reputation.  His  success  as  an  art- 
ist was  now  most  brilliant ; lie  frequently  painted  lIic  por- 
trait of  Louis  XIV.,  those  of  the  royal  family,  the  priiicqval 
nobility  of  the  court,  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  por- 
sonages  of  Europe.  In  1727  ho  was  pensioned  and  deco- 
rated with  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  was  successively 
professor,  rector,  ami  director  of  iho  Academy.  Grief  fi-r 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1742,  coupled  with  his 
advanced  age,  hastened  Ins  own  death,  which  happciieil  on 
the  1 9th  of  December  in  the  following  year.  He  leA  r.o 
issue,  and  no  pupil  of  note  except  Jean  Ranc,  who  married 
Ills  niece,  and  who  became  principal  painter  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  Works  by  Rigaud  are  contained  m must  of  tho  cul- 
lerMions  of  Europe.  In  tho  Louvre,  besides  others,  arc  the 
porlniiUuf  Le  Hrun,  Mignard,  and  Ikissuct.  His  pictures 
have  been  engraved  by  Edelinck,  the  Drovcls.  J.  Audtan, 
and  oihor  eminent  artists,  and  ceusi:;!  of  two  hundred  his- 
torical portraits. 

Rigaud  is  considered  ono  of  tho  best  portrait  painters  of 
the  French  school ; bis  beads  are  full  of  character  and  ex- 
pression, his  touch  bold  and  free,  yet  cxtjuisitely  delicalo, 
and  his  colouring,  though  brilliant,  generallv  speaking  free 
from  gaudiness  In  his  draperies  however  he  wus  loo  apt 
to  express  a fluttering  effect  wholly  inconsistent  with  tho 
repose  of  tho  other  parts  of  his  work,  and  in  many  inHt.-inccs 
tho  attitudes  of  his  figures  exhibit  an  unnecessary  violence 
of  action.  With  regard  to  the  title  given  him  of  the  French 
Vundvck,  it  seems  difficult  lo  reconcile  it  witli  truth,  for 
the  cliarming  simplicity  uf  that  exquisite  painter,  one  uf 
his  most  prominent  merits,  is  eiilircly  wunting  in  tho  works 
of  Rigaud ; nor  do  tho  two  less  resemble  each  other  in 
their  sty  lo  of  colouring  and  in  their  management  uf  the 
chiaro-’seuro.  Where  tho  tints  of  Rigaud  are  brilliant  and 
dazzling,  thoseof  Vandyck  are  harmonious  and  chaKte ; and 
where  llio  lights  of  the  former  arc  relieved  by  positive  and 
forcible  colour,  tlioso  of  the  latter  are  brought  lo  their 
proper  degree  of  projection  by  (lio  gradual  depth  of  the 
accessories  and  backgrounds. 

(liingrafJtie  Univarteiie;  Pilkington’s  Dictionary  oj 
Piuntcr*.') 

RIGEL  [Orion.] 

RIGHTNl.  VINCENZO,  a composer  of  great  merit, 
w hoso  works  deserve  to  bo  belter  know  n,  and  will  probably 
cre  long  be  rescued  from  the  ill-dcscrved  neglect  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  was  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1738, 
and  receivefl  his  musical  education  under  the  celebrated 
Padre  Martini,  but  completed  it  at  Prague,  where  ho  acquired 
a vigour  which  was  not  then  tho  attribute  of  the  Italian 
school.  Rigbini  composed  many  uperas  fur  differenl 
theatres,  among  which  his  Annida,  Tigrott^,  Enea  tiel 
Lazio,  and  Alcido  at  Birio  are  well  worth  the  notice  of 
the  true  amateur.  He  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1812. 

RIGHT.  It  has  been  shown  in  I.uvw  [vol.  xiii.,  p.  .301] 
that  the  word  right  occurs  under  some  form  in  all  the  Teu- 
tonic languages;  and  that  it  bears  a double  meaning  cqui 
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valent  to  tlio  signiflcationa  of  the  Latin  word  jw,  narnelv, 
law  and  fneulty.  The  AnglO'Saxon  word  bore  thi$  double 
meaning,  but  right,  in  modem  Englusb,  ban  lo*t  the  sigiii- 
fleauon  of  law.  and  has  retained  only  ita  other  meaning. 

Right,  in  its  atrict  isense,  menni;  a legal  claim;  in  other 
wordi,  a claim  which  can  bo  enrurred  by  legal  remedies,  or  a 
claim  the  infringoment  of  which  can  bo  punished  by  a legal 
sauciion.  It  follows  from  this  definition  that  ever^  right 
presupposes  the  oxistence  of  positive  law. 

The  causes  of  ngms.  or  the  modes  of  acquiring  them,  are 
sarious,  and  can  only  be  explained  in  a system  of  juri.«pru* 
dence;  for  e.xample,  a person  may  acquire  a right  by  con- 
tract. by  gift,  by  surwiession,  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  a con- 
dition. 

Every  right  correlates  with  a legal  duty,  cither  in  a deter- 
minate person  or  persons,  or  in  the  world  at  large.  Tlius  a 
right  arising  from  a contract  (for  example,  a contract  to 
pt'rform  a service,  or  to  pay  a sum  of  money)  is  a right  j 
against  a determinate  person  or  persons;  a right  of  pro- 
pertytor  dominion)  in  a field  or  house  is  a right  to  deal  with 
the  field  or  house,  availing  against  the  world  at  large.  On 
the  ulhcr  hand,  every  legal  duty  docs  not  correlate  with  a 
right;  for  there  arc  certain  absolute  duties  which  do  not 
correlate  with  a right  in  any  determinate  person.  Such  are 
the  duties  which  are  included  in  the  idea  of  police ; as  the 
duties  of  cleanliness,  order,  quiet  at  certain  times  and 
places.  1 

'Die  word  right  is  sometimes  used,  improperly  and  secon-  j 
darily,  to  signify  not  legal  but  moral  claims;  that  is  to  say,  \ 
claims  which  are  enforced  merely  by  public  opinion,  and  not 
by  the  legal  sanction.  | 

In  this  sense  the  right  of  a slave  against  his  roaster,  or  of  i 
a subject  against  his  sovereign,  may  be  spoken  of;  although 
a slave  has  rarely  any  legal  right  against  his  master,  and  a I 
subject  never  has  a legal  right  against  his  sovereign.  It  is  in  | 
the  same  sense  ihutasovcreign  government  is  sntnetimes  said  i 
to  have  rights  against  its  subjects,  although  in  strictness  a * 
sovereign  government  creates  riglits,  and  does  not  possess 
them.  In  like  manner,  one  sovereign  govcmmonl  is  said 
to  have  rights  against  another  sovereign  government;  that 
is  to  sav,  moral  rights,  derived  from  the  positive  muralily 
prevailing  between  independent  nations,  wnich  is  called  in- 
ternational law. 

^Ve  likewise  sometimes  hear  of  certain  rights,  styled  na- 
tural rights,  which  are  supposed  to  bo  anterior  lo  civil 
government,  and  to  be  paramount  to  it.  Hence  these  sup*  ' 
posed  natural  rights  sometimes  receive  also  the  additional 
epithols  of  indefeasible,  indestructible,  inalienable,  and  the 
like.  This  theory  of  natural  rights  is  closely  connected 
with  the  fiction  of  a social  compact  made  bctwuun  persons 
living  in  a state  of  nature ; which  theory,  though  recom*  ’ 
mended  by  the  descrvcdlv  high  authority  of  Locke,  lias  now  ! 
been  abandoned  by  nearly  all  political  speculators.  , 

RKiHT.  (Mathematics.)  This  term  is  applic<l  in  roathc- 
mntical  language  to  anything  which  is  imagined  to  be  the  i 
most  simple  of  its  kind,  lo  distinguish  it  from  others.  Thus 
n right  line  is  a sTRAiniir  line;  a right  angle  is  the  most 
simple  and  well  known  of  the  angles  used  by  Euclid;  a' 
right  cone  is  one  in  which  the  axis  is  at  right  angles  to  the  : 
ha<4f : and  so  on. 

RIGHT  ANGLE.  When  two  lines,  at  first  coincident, 
me  made  to  separate  so  that  one  of  them  revolves  about  ^ 
their  common  oxiromity.  the  rcvolvinff  line  will  in  limo  be-  , 
come  the  continuation  of  the  other.  This  angle  or  opening,  ' 
made  by  a line  and  its  continuation,  would,  we  might  sup-  I 
po»e,  be  ono  of  the  principal  angles  considered  in  geometry,  I 
mid  should,  arconling  to  the  previously  defined  meaning  of  | 
KiUHT,  be  called  a right  angle.  Hut  in  the  geometry  of  I 
Euclid  the  word  angle  sccroA  to  have  been  csiH-uilially  cun-  j 
nerled  with  the  idea  of  a pointed  corner,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  flndiiu(  out  that  bo  considered  a line  and  its  con-  I 
tiiiuation  as  making  any  angle  at  all.  Instead  of  (his  an-  j 
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gle,  made  by  .^O  and  OB.  or  the  angle  of  opposite  direc- 
lions,  be  introduces  iU  half,  and  calls  it  a right  air.ile  Let 


A(X1  and  (X)B  be  cnual  angles,  that  .s,  let  OC  bisect  the 
angle  AGH.  and  cacn  half  is  calle*!  a right  angle.  When 
the  angle  AOB  is  nicntiuncd,  it  is  as  two  right  angles.  All 
that  is  necessary  as  to  the  magnitude  of  a right  angle  has 
been  given  unaer  Angle:  we  propose  here  lo  point  out 
theeflecia  of  the  forced  manner  in  which  Euclid  avoids  the 
angle  AOB. 

it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  nothing  can  lose  its  right 
to  be  considered  as  a raagnilude  by  augmentation  : so  that 
the  opening  of  AO  and  OB,  which  is  double  that  of  AO 
and  OC,  must  really  be  a magnitude  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  angle  AOC.  Now  the  consenuences  of  preferring 
AOC  lo  AOB,  as  a fumlamcnlal  angle  of  referenev?,  ate  as 
follows 

1.  The  inlriMluclion  of  the  apparently  vei^  arbitrary 
axiom,  that  ‘all  right  angles  are  er|ual,‘  instead  of  the  more 
simple  and  natural  ono  that ' two  straight  lines  which  coin- 
cide III  any  two  points  cuincido  beyond  ibose  points.'  It  is 
as  evident  os  that  ' two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a space,' 
or  * two  straight  lines  which  coincide  in  two  points,  coincide 
between  thu^  points,’  that  the  same  also  lakes  place  be- 
yotifl  those  points.  A moment's  examination  will  snow  that 
this  axiom  immediately  gives  ns  a coiisequenoc  that  the 
angle  AOB  in  any  one  straight  Imc  is  coual  to  the  angle 
A'O'B'  in  any  other;  or,  as  Euclid  would  express  it,  Uic 
doubles  of  all  right  angles  are  equal,  whence  all  right  an- 
gles arc  equal.  And  il  is  one  consequence  of  leaving  the 
natural  route,  that  Euclid  himself  has  a.s»umed  both  the 
more  complicatcil  axiom  which  he  has  expressed,  and  also 
the  mure  simple  one  by  which  ho  might  have  avoided  it : 
for  he  nowhere  shows  that  if  OA  be  made  lo  coincide  with 
O'A',  then  OB  coincides  with  O'B'.  Some  of  his  cilitora 
have  supplied  the  defect  by  making  it  a consequence  of  * all 
right  angles  are  equal,'  that  * no  two  lines  can  have  a com- 
mon segment.' 

2.  The  necessity  of  pr.iring  a particular  case  of  a pn>jH>- 
sition  which  is  taken  as  self-evident  in  all  otherc^sr^s.  Thus 
Euclid  never  proves  that  COD  and  DOB  are  together  equal 
to  COB ; while  he  has  to  spend  a proposition  in  proving 
that  AOD  and  DOB  arc  together  equal  lo  AOH. 

3.  The  necessity  of  proving  a particular  ca&c  after  the 
general  case  has  been  proved.  Thus  lu  bisect  a given  angle 
is  the  general  proposition,  of  which  to  draw  a hue  peii>c>i' 
dicular  to  a given  line  from  a given  point  within  it,  is  the 
particular  case.  The  construction  of  the  latter  is  precisely 
that  of  the  former:  but  the  two  results  are  obliged  lobe 
obtained  in  two  distinct  proposilions:  it  would  be  right 
enoii^i  to  make  them  ca:^es  of  otic  proposition. 

i.  The  habituation  of  the  slmlent  to  neglect  the  angles 
greater  than  two  right  angles,  by  his  never  meeting  with 
one  as  great.  Two  lines  which  end  at  the  same  point  mako 
two  openings,  ono  greater  and  the  other  less  than  two  right 
angles ; except  in  Uic  intermediate  ca.*^  when  both  oiu  equal 
to  two  rigiu  angles.  Now  Euclid  does  not  positively  reject 
the  angle  greater  than  two  i:ght  angles,  nor  docs  he  soy 
that  of  two  lines  which  meet,  the  angle  which  they  make 
shnU  be  alway  s taken  to  be  that  which  is  less  than  two  right 
angles.  Had  ho  had  such  iiUention,  one  of  his  propusi* 
lions  would  have  been  positively  false,  lo  wit.  that  in  any 
segment  of  a circle,  tlic  angle  at  the  centre  is  double  of  the 
angle  of  (he  circumference.  Had  such  been  Ills  intention, 
ho  would  have  said,  • in  every  segment  which  aintaitis  an 
angle  less  than  a right  angle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is 
double  of  that  at  the  circumference.'  It  is  true  that  his 
proposition  is,  * In  a circle,  the  angle  at  the  centre  is  double 
of  the  angle  at  the  circuraforcnce  when  they  have  the  same 
cirrum/erenee  for  a base:'  ami  some  may  think  that  the 
words  in  italics  exclude  (as  in  one  sensi:  they  certainly  <tu) 
the  segment  which  bus  uu  anglo  greater  than  a right 
angle;  since  this  angle,  and  its  eenlrul  angle,  (hat  namely 
w'hieh  is  less  than  two  right  angles,  do  not  stand  on  the 
same  circumferenco  as  a base.  Let  this  be  so,  then  we  throw 
the  ihfficulty  on  another  pro|K)sition,  (hu  27ih.  Il  is  there 
shown  that  ‘in  equal  circles  the  angles  which  stand  upon 
eijual  circumferences  are  equal  whether  they  stand  at  the 
centre  or  at  the  drrumference.  If  no  mention  of  angles 
greater  than  two  right  angles  be  intended  in  the  jirevious 
projwsition,  (hen  the  oneWforc  us  is  not  completely  proved, 
out  only  when  the  angle  at  the  circumference  is  less  than  a 
right  angle.  At  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be.  in  some  of 
(he  sub.sequcut  nropo>Uions,  proof  of  a dosiro  to  avoid  the 
angle  greater  tiian  two  right  angles  and  to  subdivide 
proofs  mtu  particular  cases  in  order  to  avoid  the  difllciilty. 
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But  are  we  not  in  fact  to  assume,  witUout  particular 
inspection,  from  the  general  tone  of  the  flrst  six  books, 
that  the  angle  equal  to  or  greater  than  two  right  an* 
glea  was  never  really  meant,  and  that  all  propositions 
are  to  1hi  taken  with  such  limitations  as  the  above 
restriction  would  render  necessary  ? Let  those  who  think 
to,  look  nt  the  last  proposition  of  the  sixth  book,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  in  equal  circles  angles  are  to  one- 
another  as  their  subtending  arcs.  Now  the  criterion  of 
Proportion,  as  given  by  Euclid,  requires  that,  in  this  pro- 
position, any  multiple,  however  greet,  of  the  angle*  may  be 
taken.  Now  a multiple  of  an  angle  may  not  only  be  greater 
than  two  right  angles,  bnt  greater  than  a thousand  right 
anglot : and  every  such  multiple  must  not  only  bo  really 
inmuded  in  the  demonstration,  but  considived  as  a magni- 
tude, and  compared  with  other  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  impossible  that  the  writer  of  the  fifth  book 
should  have  been  unable  to  bear  in  mind  that  tho  eslablish- 
raent  of  proportion  demands  that  every  )K>ssiblomultipleof  the 
quantities  asserted  to  bo  proportional  should  beadmittedand 
compared  with  ever}-  other : and  thus  it  is  certain  that  Eu- 
clid must  have  meant  to  consider  angles  not  only  greater 
than  two  right  angles,  but  even  greater  than  fuur.  or  any 
other  niiml^r.  some  commentators  have  supposed  that 
Euclid  meant  to  omit  all  pairs  of  right  angles  from  such 
multiples,  and  all  semicircuml'crcnces  from  the  multiples  of 
tho  arcs  ; but  this  would  only  be  a use  of  the  axiom,  that  if 
equals  be  taken  from  unequaU.  tho  remainders  are  un- 
equal, which  admits  the  greater  of  tlie  quantities  mentioned 
to  be  comparable  magnitudes:  and  that  Euclid  does  con- 
sider them  at  such,  is  all  that  is  c^oiiiendod  fur. 

RIGHT.  PETITION  OF.  [Prtition  op  Riout.] 
RIGHTS,  BILL  OF.  [Bill  of  Rights.] 

RILEY,  JOHN,  bom  in  l»ndon,  1646,  wa*  the  first 
Englishman  that  attained  any  excellence  in  portrait,  unless 
perhaps  Dobson  may  be  considerod  as  an  exception,  and  in 
that  department  he  remained  unrivalled  by  any  nalivo  artist 
until  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ho  was  in- 
structed in  his  art  by  Fuller  and  Zoust,  but  he  adopted 
Vandyck  as  hit  model,  and  painted  much  in  the  style  of 
Lely ; his  draperies  were  admirable.  R>loy  ^ modest 
and  unassuming  man,  and  excessively  diffident  and  dis- 
trustful of  his  ^wori.  'With  a quarter  of  Sir  Godfrey’s 
vanity,’  says  Walpole, ' ho  might  have  persuaded  the  world 
he  was  as  great  a roaster.’  And  the  same  writer  ubservea, 
that  his  ‘ talents  while  living  were  obscured  by  tho  fame 
rather  than  by  the  merit  of  Knetler,  and  depress^  since  by 
being  confounded  with  Lely,  an  honour  unlucky  to  his  re- 
putation.’ 

Upon  the  dcathof  Sir  Poter  Lely,  Riley  came  into  general 
notice,  and  obtained  the  patronage  that  he  roeritod.  Ho 
was  introduced  to  Charles  II.,  and  painted  bU  portrait,  who 
said,  ut)on  seeing  it,  ‘ Is  this  Uko  me  ? Then,  odd's  hsli,  I am 
an  ugly  fellow,'  which  greally  disconcerted  the  modest 

fiainter.  He  paintcil  also  tho  )>orirails  of  James  11.  and 
lis  queen,  Mary  of  Modena ; and  after  the  Revolution  in 
1688,  ho  was  appointed  stale  itainter  to  William  and  Mary, 
whose  portraits  he  also  painted. 

Riley’s  master-piece  is  reckoned  tho  )>oitrail  of  tho  lord- 
keeper  North,  at  Wruxtou  ; and  amongst  his  most  success- 
ful performances  aro  mentioued  also  tho  portrait*  of  Bishop 
Burnet  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  masterofWoslminster 
school.  Riley  died  in  London,  of  the  gout,  1681,  in  the 
forlv-sixlh  year  of  his  ago.  His  property,  which,  according 
to  Walpole,  amounted  io  only  80Uf.,  came  to  his  scholar 
Richardson,  who  had  married  hi*  nier-c. 

Rl'MlNI.  {Forli,  Province  Of.] 

RL'MULA,  the  name  given  by  Defrauco  to  a genus  of 
tostacoous  inullusks  founded  on  a minuto  specie*  of  the 
genus  £/fiarginu/a  of  author*,  which  has  a fissure  approxi- 
mating to  the  margin,  but  nut  arriving  at  it.  [Cervico- 
RRANCHIATA.  Vol.  Vi.,  p.  444.] 

RlMULl'NA.  [Foraminifera,  vol.  x.,  p.  347.] 

RING.  ^VNNULirs.] 

RING  DOVE,  one  of  the  English  names  of  tho  Jit/ig 
Pigeon,  ff  ood  Pigeon,  Cufhat  or  Queeet,  Colimita  /Wum- 
but,  Linn.;  liamier  o(  tho  French;  Colombaecio,  Palombo, 
Picciofie  (Ui  Ghianda  of  the  Italians;  Ringeltaulte  of  tho 
Germans;  Yeguthan  of  tho  Aniient  British.  The  term 
Bing  Ditce  is  also  applied  to  tho  Collared  Turtle,  Columba 
rieona,  Lmii.;  Tourterelle  d collier  of  the  French;  l^ch- 
/oi4r£e  of  tho  Germans.  (Columhid«,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  370,  373.] 
RING  OUZEL.  [Blackbirds,  vol.  iv.,  p.  478.] 
RINGENX*  a form  of  tbv  corolla  of  plant*,  to  named 


from  the  supposed  rcseroblancc  to  the  snout  and  mouth 
of  some  animal.  The  petals  are  irregular  and  gaping. 
The  natural  order  Laraiaccs  possess  this  form  of  corolla. 

HINGT.\IL,  the  English  name  of  tho  female  of  tho 
Hen  Harrier,  Circut  eyaneut.  [Falconid.w,  vol.x.,  p.  183; 
Uarribr  (Ornithology).] 

RINGTAILED  EAGLE,  a Golden  Eagle  \n  its  youth- 
ful plumage.  [Falconids,  vol.  x.,  p.  17.3J 

RINGWORM  is  the  term  applied  to  many  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  more  particularly  to  those  on  the  liead.  It  is 
not  now  possible  to  deterroino  to  which  of  these  tho  name 
was  first  applied;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  species  of 
herpos  which  appear  in  the  form  of  rings  were  thus  desig- 
nated. especially  tltat  which  nosologisls  call  herpes  circin- 
natus.  This  disease  is  still  often  called  ringworm,  when  it 
appears  upon  the  forehead  or  scalp  ; but  the  same  name  is 
still  more  generally  applied  to  the  different  forms  of  porrigo, 
especially  r.  larvali*  and  P.  scutulata.  The  descriptions  of 
the  diseases  thus  confounded  under  this  name  will  be  found 
in  tho  article*  Herpes  and  Porrigo. 

RINGS.  COLOURED.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his 
* Treatise  on  Optic*,’  first  supplied  a careful  examination  of 
the  coloured  bands  which  are  familiarly  seen  in  soap-bub- 
ble* of  sufficient  tenuity,  in  thin  plates  of  mica,  and  gene- 
rally in  any  transparent  plato  of  small  width,  whether 
bounded  by  denser  or  by  rarer  media.  In  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  he  invented  his  ingenious  theory  of  ‘ Fits 
of  easy  transmission  and  of  easy  rellexion  of  light.’  Tlte 
explanation  given  by  the  undulatory  theory  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  tho  interference  of  the  luminous  waves. 

Newton  adopted  an  accurate  method  fur  discovering  tho 
relation  between  tho  thickness  of  the  medium  ami  the 
colours  of  the  band*  produeeil.  Thus,  by  geometry,  the  dis- 
tance of  any  point  B of  a circular  aro  from  a tangent  AC.  is 
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eoual  to  the  square  of  the  citord  AB  divided  by  the  diameter 
or  the  circle.  When  tho  latter  i*  great  in  comparison  of  the 
arc  AB,  we  may  then  lubitituto  the  tangent  AC  for  tho 
chord.  Now,  if  wo  place  together  a convex  lens  and  a plane 
glass,  the  perpendicular  section  taken  through  the  point  el 
contact  of  ibis  system  it  evidenllv  that  in  our  figure.  The 
point  of  contact  A is  the  centre  of  the  coloured  rings:  AC, 
being  the  radius  of  one  of  them,  is  easily  measurable,  and 
benco  BC  (tho  tbickne**  of  the  interposed  stratum  of  air) 
becomes  known. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  a convex  lens  of  con  ■ 
sidorable  focal  length  (about  ten  feet  will  answer)  is  to  bo 
preferred,  inasmuch  as  the  diameters  of  the  rings  enlarge,  for 
a constant  value  of  the  thickness  BC.  in  proiiortion  to  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  the  lens;  tho  bands,  being  iWn 
greatly  enlarged,  may  be  more  accurately  examined  and 
measured. 

Suppose  white  light  to  bo  incident,  the  point  of  nmtact  A 
will  transmit  it,  and  conseauently  ap|>ear  black,  but  the 
light  which  passes  through  tne  small  interval  between  the 
glasses  will  be  decompose,  and  form  coloured  ringshaving 
A for  centre,  each  band  having  a gradation  of  colours  from 
Its  interior  to  iU  exterior  border,  in  the  following  order, 
vi*.:— 

Fir«l.  Sceood.  ThiM  Pcpirrih. 

Black  PurplishVioIet  Purpio  Dull  Green 

Faint  Blue  Blue  Blue  Pale  Pink 

^ Bright  White  Green  Bright  Green  Red 

Yellow  Strong  Yellow  Yellow 

Orango  Crimson-Rod  Pink 

Red  Oirason 

In  the  Gfih,  sixth,  and  sevcntli,  tho  colours  aro  green  and 
pink,  with  a middle  white  in  the  fifth,  but  they  ore  now  faint 
colours,  and  gradually  become  invisible. 

By  ibecalculation  above  explained  Newton  found  the  inter- 
vals BC  between  the  plate*  in  the  succession  of  the  darkest 
parts  of  the  several  rings  to  bo  as  tho  numbers  0,  2,  4,  6, 
&c.,  and  those  corresponding  to  tho  brightest  part*,  ns  the 
04ld  numbers  1,3,  &,&c.,tbat  corresponding  to  tho  biighlest 
art  of  the  first  ring  being  only  178.0tKHli  part  of  an  inciL 
1 unco  conversely  the  interval  may  be  computed  by  observ- 
ing the  colour  and  tho  number  of  the  band,  for  these  iotcr- 
vau  are  cuniUnt  whatever  may  be  the  curvature  ef  the 
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glau  or  glasses  (if  two  lenses  aro  used).  The  contact  should 
bo  made  os  perfect  as  possible  by  pressure.  Frint^s  tn.'iy 
bo  liiiiilarly  forinc<l  by  laying  a prism  on  a plane  glass.  Too 
hugs  enlarge  when  soun  ublK|uvIy,  the  iiiierval  for  a given 
colour  varviug  .ns  ibe  cosine  of  tho  angle  of  incidence.  Tlie 
constant  co-^icieiit  of  this  ciuino  (as  cumi>ared  with  per- 
1-f  I06p 


pcndicular  incidences)  U * 
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rerraction. 

If  hnniogoncous  light  of  any  colour  bo  used,  llto  rings  of 
light  then  pro'lured'are  nil  of  that  colour,  intercepted  by- 
bands  ab-wlntely  black.  The  colours,  a^  given  in  the  above 
table,  when  the  light  is  white,  being  the  result  of  super- 
posing the  different  systems  of  rings,  belong  to  the  various 
hoinogencons  rays  of  the  prismatic  s|ieclrum  which  consti- 
tute white  light. 

If  we  place  the  glasses  between  the  eye  and  the  source  of 
light,  BO  that  the  rings  may  be  viewed  by  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  transmitted,  wo  find,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
tho  eolours  are  now  complementary  to  those  visible  by  re- 
flectcvl  tight.  Colours  arc  said  to  bo  complementary  when 
their  mixture  produces  while  light. 

The  colours  of  soap  or  other  lii]uid  bubbles  are  produced 
in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  Ihirkness  as  those  in  the 
case  dcluilcil  above.  In  that  case  wo  had  the  rarer  medium 
between  the  denser;  here  tho  denser  is  between  the  rarer. 
The  rings  commence  at  the  lopof  the  bubble,  because  there 
it  first  grows  KUtheienity  thin. 

The  undulatotry  the  iry,  upon  admitting  the  loss  nr  g.ain  of 
half  an  undulation  in  the  inicrfcrcncepriKluring  these  rings, 
gives  a satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
coloured  rings,  but  which  contains  analytical  invosUgalions 
of  an  abslnise  nature. 

Ringi  or  fringes,  such  as  those  denominated  Grimaldi's 
fringes,  uro  also  formed  by  the  intovferonces  attendant  on 
the  inflexion  of  light  by  the  edges  of  opaque  b>die$,  for 
which  see  Diffrsction. 

KINGS,  FAlRV,  i*  a name  given  to  certain  spots 
which  are  observe*!  amongst  grass  in  fields,  and  which  are 
characterised  by  being  more  luxuriant  than  the  surrounding 
herbage.  They  ore  of  two  kinds:  either  nn  entire  knot  of 
grass  u more  luxuriant  than  the  rest,  or  tho  luxuriant  grass 
grows  in  a circle  or  the  segment  of  a circle  around  a com* 
paialively  barren  spot.  Tho  name  of  fairy  rings  was  origi- 
nally given  to  those  spot.s  because  they  were  supp^isod  to  be 
the  places  where  the  little  fairies  hcl^  their  nightly  revels. 
Ueceiillya  better  causu  has  been  assigned  for  their  origin. 
They  are  now  known  to  be  those  portions  of  the  surface  on 
which  a species  of  fungus  has  grown,  which  by  dying  has 
afibnled  nutriment  fur  tho  grass  uii  the  spot , and  as  tho 
fungus  grows  in  this  particular  place  on  account  of  some- 
thing favourable  to  its  development,  it  conltnuca  year  after 
year  to  extend  iuelf  beyond  ibo  t^mall  circular  space  to 
which  it  was  originally  confined ; but  as  the  grass  m the 
centre  loses  the  stimulating  inHueiico  of  the  decayed  fungus, 
this  becomes  comparatively  barren,  and  thus  tlic  ting 
of  luxuriant  gra.ss  keeps  on  extending  for  many  years,  till 
the  earth,  no  longer  affording  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  fungus,  it  dies.  There  are  several 
species  of  fungus  that  produco  this  cfiecl.  It  was  first 
iioliceil  by  Dr.  Withering  ns  occurring  with  the  .-IgfiWciw 
orco/fes;  but  iho  common  mushroom  (/I,  cawj/>cir/ri»,  the 
gigantic  |uifrball  {Hnriita  gfganfea),  and  many  others  may- 
be scon  III  the  act  of  forming  ibeso  circles.  It  is  \cry  pro- 
bable that  roost  of  the  larec  fungi  would  form  these  rings 
during  their  growth,  proviaetl  the  entire  surface  of  the  carUi 
by  which  they  wero  surrou*'ded  alTorded  the  circumstances 
nocess.irv  to  their  growth.  1 

lUO  1)E  JANEIRO.  [Jaxeibo.] 

RIOn.VMBA.  [Ecuador,  p.  if, 7.] 

RIOM,  a town  in  Knincc,  mpitat  of  an  arromlia.ement 
in  the  dcparlmcni  of  Fuy  dc  DAmc,  225  miles  soulh-south- 
onsi  Ilf  Pans,  l>v  the  road  through  Kuntaineblcau,  Munlar- 
gis,  Nevers,  ant(  Moulins,  and  7 miles  north  of  Clermont* 
Fcrrand. 


Tliis  town  was  anticnlly  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Auvergne,  isrected  by  King  J«?an  II.  in  1360,  in  favour 
of  his  son  tho  duke  of  Berri : iU  pros|>crity  dates  frum  this 
epoch. 

Uiom  stands  on  a small  elevation  in  tho  rich  plain  of  tho 
l«ima,;ne  of  .Auvergne,  near  the  little  river  Ambene,  which 
flijws  by  the  l.jrhBU  and  tho  Morges  into  the  Allier.  Tho 
town  surraumlcd  by  a lioulevurd  planted  with  treirs,  and 
lined,  toward  the  country,  with  bouses  of  modern  orccUon, 


which  shut  out  the  iK^autifb]  view  from  the  Imulcvaitl.  Tlie 
interior  of  the  town  consis*ts  of  several  streets;  tho  two  |riii* 
cipal  cross  each  other  near  tlie  Centre:  these  are  wide  iiu«l 
handsome,  but  not  quite  stiaighl ; the  oflicr  streets  arc  in- 
ferior all  are  very  ill  paved  with  lava  and  bavalt,  and  some 
are  adorned  with  fountains,  llic  houses  arc  almost  univer- 
sally built  of  lava  from  tho  quarries  of  Volvic,  a small  town 
three  or  four  miles  west  of  Rinm:  tho  dark  colour  of  tho 
stime  gives  to  the  place  a sombre  apjworanre.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  church  of  Suiiit  Amable,  re- 
markable  for  il«  elegant  dome ; I.A  Saintc  Chajielle,  a beau- 
tiful Gothic  building;  the  court-hou<«  (palais),  another  fine 
Gothic  building;  the  clock-tower,  from  the  suinrail  of  winch 
there  is  a charming  pros|MJcl  of  tho  surrounrhng  country; 
and  thoecnilul  prison  or  house  of  coirecUun,  large,  lofty, 
secure,  and  well  vcnliliUed. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  11,992  for  tfio 
town,  or  12,379  for  the  whole  commune;  in  lfe.36  it  was 
1 1,473  for  the  commune,  showing  the  serious  diminution  of 
9t)6  persons  in  five  years.  'I'he  trade  <if  the  place  is  not 
very  considerable : the  chief  artirtes  of  manufneture  arc 
candles,  and  preserves  of  apricots,  apples,  See.  (which,  toge- 
ther with  the  fruits  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  sent  loPaiis). 
liver  of  antimony,  some  linens  and  cottons,  brandy,  un<l 
leather.  The  chief  articles  of  trade,  l»e»ide»  the  above,  aro 
corn,  hemp,  coarse  linens,  walnut-oil,  and  bempseed-oil. 
There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

Tlie  importance  of  Ri>>m  is  chieify  derived  from  ifs  In* 
Inmnls,  the  husiness  of  which  is  augroenicii  by  the  pro- 
|«n>>iiy  of  the  people  of  Aiivergnu  to  liitgalion.  It  has 
a (jour  Rovale,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  llic 
departments  of  .MUcr,  Cantal.  Haute  I.,oire,  and  Piiy  de 
Dumo;  a siilKirdinato  court  of  justice,  and  a tribunal  i>f 
commerce;  together  with  some  (l»cnl  guvernmctit  otfices. 
Tliei  c are  also  a high  school,  with  a cabinet  of  natural  plii- 
lusopby ; an  hospital,  two  almshouses,  a poorhouse,  and  a 
theatre. 

The  arrondissement  of  Riom  lias  an  area  of  865  square 
miles,  and  is  divided  info  thirteen  cantons,  or  districts,  each 
under  a justice  of  the  peace:  it  cumpruhemU  I3U  r«>m- 
iiumes.  The  population  in  1631  was  146,495;  in  1636, 
151,456. 

RIOT.  A riot  is  a roisdemoanour  at  common  law.  Tlio 
definition  of  it  given  by  Hawkins,  and  winch  appears  to 
have  been  very  generally  adopted  without  much  nltcralion 
by  subsequent  writers,  is  *a  tumultuous  distmbance  of  tho 
pence  by  three  persons  or  more,  assembling  together  of  their 
own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist  one  another 
I against  any  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of 
j enterprise  of  a private  nature,  and  afterwards  executing  tho 
same  in  a violent  and  turbulent  manner,  to  the  terror  of  the 
people,  whether  the  act  intended  were  of  itself  lawful  or  un 
I lawrul.'  The  assembling  together  therefore  in  a case  where 
tho  law  authorises  parties  to  meet  and  use  force  in  concert, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  rebellion  or  opposing  the 
king's  enemies,  or  as  part  of  the  posse  comitalus,  will  not 
constitute  a riot.  Neither  will  a sudden  quarrel  occurring 
among  a number  of  persons  wIh>  have  met  together  at  ti 
, fair,  or  on  similar  occasions,  constitute  a riot.  But  if  on 
the  occasion  of  a meeting,  law-ful  in  itself,  some  act  of  vio- 
I lenee  in  distiiibance  of  the  peace  is  afterwards  propoiicd, 

' and  executed  in  concert  by  those  who  are  assembled,  they 
will  be  guilty  of  a riot.  The  onterprise  must  be  of  a private 
nature,  not  necesivarily  relating  to  an  individual,  but  still 
having  in  view  some  minor  and  special,  and  not  a general 
I public  object.  Thus  it  may  concern  the  interests  Ur  dis- 
I putet  either  of  some  one  person  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  tow-n  or  district.  Tlie  object  may  be,  for  instance,  to 
redress  a grievance  said  to  be  suffered  by  such  person,  or  to 
pull  down  inclosurcs  on  land^  whore  the  inhabitants  claim 
a right  of  common.  But  if  the  enterprise  is  for  the  puqKise 
of  redressing  grievances  generally  throughout  the  kingdom, 
or  to  pull  down  all  inclosurcs,  the  offence  is  not  a riot,  but 
amounts  to  a levying  of  war  against  the  king,  and  the  parties 
cngago<l  in  it  arc  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Hawkins  asserts  that  there  must  bo  some  circumstance  of 
violence  either  to  the  person  of  a man  or  to  his  possessions  ; 
but  it  has  Wen  otherwise  decided  by  Sir  James  Mans- 
field. C.J.  (2  Caw/).,  368).  Violence  howcver.if  not  of  actual 
force,  yet  ir  gesture  or  language,  and  of  such  a nature  as  to 
cause  terror,  is  a necessary  ingredient  in  the  offence  of  riot. 
The  law  fulness  of  the  enterprise  operates  no  further  than  as 
justifying  a mitigation  of  the  punikhinent.  It  docs  not  in 
any  way  alter  tbo  legal  character  of  the  offence.  All  parlies 
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present  at  a riot  who  instigate  ot  eticourage  the  rioters,  arc  ] 
llK-msetvcs  aUo  to  bo  consuieral  as  principal  rioters.  | 

Two  minor  offences  of  ronl  aiul  ut>lawful  nsscmbly,  \r1uch 
aio  similar  to  riot.uve  generally  treated  on  under  Ihot  head. 

A rout  is  wh»;ro  parlies  have  coraraonceil  but  nut  arcom- 
plishetl  an  enterprise,  and  in  such  a way  that  if  the  entur- 
priau  had  been  ei^eeulcd,  they  vculd  have  cuumiitted  a 
riot. 

It  is  an  unlairful  atscml>/t/  when  great  numbers  oT  people 
meet  together  with  such  circumstances  of  behaviour  as  to 
ruiM!  the  fears  of  their  fuUuw-Mibjects,  .and  to  endanger  the 
public  peace.  An  assembly  therefore  of  a man's  friends  to 
defend  his  person  againat  violeneo  threatened  to  him  if  he 
ap]car  in  a public  place  is  unlawful,  as  such  conduct  tends 
to  produce  a breach  of  the  peace.  Uut  an  Ms^mbly  in  a 
man’s  own  house  to  protect  him  while  there,  or  louefend 
the  possession  of  it,  is  nulconsidcrod  ail  unlawful  usheinbly. 
At  common  law  iheshenfT  and  all  pence  uflicers  are  bound 
litomselves  to  make  every  effort  and  to  command  all  others 
tu  a.*sist  them  to  suppress  a riot.  It  sccm.H  also  that  where 
the  emergency  is  great  and  immediate,  private  persons  on 
their  own  authority  may  act.  and  even  use  arms  for  the  same 
piirpusc.  On  ^uch  occasions  it  has  not  been  usual  for  the 
military  to  tuko  any  part  except  in  the  presence  and  under 
the  direction  of  a ci^il  authority.  They  are  not  however  by 
law  disqualiOed  for  any  duly  or  relieved  frotu  any  responsi- 
bility which  under  the  same  circumstancou  attach  to  other 
clnsNca  of  their  fellow -subjects. 

V.ariuus  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  authority  to  magisiratesand  others  for  the  purposii 
ofsuppressing  riots,  and  restraining,  arresting,  and  punishing 
rioters.  These  are  culloctcdand  cumnienteu  upon  by  llaw- 
kins(l  P,  C.,b.i,  c.  6j)andBurn  (i  vol.,  ‘ Riot,*&c.).  The 
most  important  is  1 Geo.  1.,  st.  li.,  c.  5,  rummonly  called  the 
Riot  Act.  By  that  statute  it  is  provided  that  * if  any  |>er- 
sons  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  mure,  being  unlaw  fully, 
riolousTy,  and  tumultuously  assembled  logciher  tu  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace,  shall  continue  so  assemhlod 
fur  the  space  of  an  hour  after  a magistrate  has  commondod 
them  by  proclamation  to  d.speri-e,  they  shall  be  considered 
felons.* 

The  form  of  proclamation  is  given  in  the  Act,  and  U as 
follows: — *Our  sovereign  lady  the  queen  chargeth  and  com- 
mandeth  all  persons,  being  assembled,  itumvdialuly  to  dis- 
perse thcm.selvc8.  and  peaceably  to  depait  to  tbuir  habita- 
tions or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon  the  pains  contained 
in  the  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  King  George  fur  pre- 
venting tumults  and  riotous  assemblies. 

‘ Go<l  save  the  Queen.’ 

This  is  diaHiieil  lobe  read  with  a loud  voice  and  as  near 
as  pi'Ssiblc  to  the  rioters  ■,  no  word  must  be  omiUed.  Per- 
sona who  do  nut  dis|H!rse  within  the  hour  may  be  seized  and  ' 
apprclieiided  by  any  magistraio  or  peaco-ofliccr  or  any  pi  i-  | 
vate  {icrson  who  has  been  commanded  by  a magistrate  or  an 
oilicer  to  assist.  In  caseof  resistance,  those  who  are  atiempl- 
ing  to  disper^u  or  apprehend  the  rioters  will  he  justified  in 
wounding  or  killing  them.  It  is  felony  also  to  upiK>su  the 
reading  of  the  pn>clamation  ; and  if  the  reading  should  be 
prcTcnied,  those  who  do  not  disperse  arc  still  guilty  of  felony, 
if  they  know'  that  the  reading  of  thu  pruclaniation  has  been 
prevented. 

A prosecution  under  this  Act  must  be  coramenrod  within 
a year  after  the  offence  has  been  committed.  By  ihu  7 & 8 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  30,  0.  8,  rioters  who  demolish  or  begin  to  demo- 
lish a church  or  a chapel,  a dwelling-house,  or  any  other  of 
the  various  buildings  or  macbiiiery  incntioncd  in  that  Act. 
are  to  be  eonsiUored  as  felons.  By  7 &.  8 Geo.  IV.,  c.  31, 
provision  is  made  for  remedies  against  tho  hundred  in  rase 
of  liamaire  done  by  rioters. 

By  that  Act  compensation  may  be  recovcreil  by  aclion 
against  tho  hundred  forany  injury  <lono  to  buildings  or  fur- 
niture, &c.  contained  in  them,  to  the  amount  of  30f.  Where 
the  damage  dune  docs  not  amount  to  30f.,  inquiry  mny  ho 
made  on  uatli  of  the  claimant,  or  other  witnesses,  before  jus- 
tices at  a petty  sessions,  who  are  authorised  to  make  an 
order  for  payment  of  damages  and  costs.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  hundrcfl  is  made  a competent  witness  fur  tho  defemlants. 
In  order  to  recover  in  cither  of  these  proceedings,  it  is  no- 
cessary  to  show  that  a riot  has  been  committed;  and  in 
case  the  budding,  &c.  has  not  been  demolished,  to  show 
that  the  rioters  had  brgu7i  to  dem>Aish  it;  that  is,  that  their 
intent  was  to  demolish,  although  from  some  reason  that 
intent  has  not  been  carried  into  execution.  Unless  this 
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intent  is  proved,  the  party  is  not  entitle!  to  compensation, 
howuvor  great  damage  may  have  been  done ; and  if  tho  in- 
tent did  uxi^t  in  the  minds  of  tiie  rioters,  compensation  is 
still  claimable,  Itowevor  slight  the  dainuge.  If  the  nolers 
have  been  interrupted  in  tbuir  proceedings,  it  will  bo  left  to 
the  jury,  or  it  will  bo  for  the  justices  to  suy,  whuMher.  with- 
out such  interruption,  u demolition  would  have  Ireun  ufTeutuil. 
But  if  tho  rioters  have  vulunlanty  retired  without  t-lfccting 
a demolition,  or  if,  though  disturbed,  their  intent,  fiom  other 
ctrcumsiaiices,  appears  to  have  been  directed  towards  autnu 
other  object,  as  fur  instunco  tocompul  persons  to  illuminate. 
See , the  parties  injured  w ill  have  no  remedy  under  Ibo  sta- 
tute, as  it  appears  that  there  was  no  intent  to  doinoli-^h. 

The  aclion  must  be  commenced  within  three  inuiiihs  after 
commission  of  the  oflence;  and  to  entitle  the  party  injureil 
to  bring  an  action,  lie,  if  lie  had  know  ledge  of  tho  circum- 
stances, or  the  party  in  charge  of  the  pro)>erly,  must,  within 
seven  days  after  the  injury  d»ne,  go  buforc  a magistrate  and 
give*  on  oulh  all  tho  infunnatiun  nlatise  tu  the  matter  which 
he  {Nissessed,  and  also  be  bound  over  to  prosecute  the  of 
fenders. 

\Viih  respect  to  unlawful  assemblies  of  a seditious  cha- 
racter, various  provisions  are  enactid  by  3t)  Geo.  111.,  c.  79. 
and  57  Guu.  lll.,c.  19;  and  in  rufcruncu  to  tlvtse  for  the 
pui-pose  of  training  to  the  uso  of  arras,  by  bO  Geo.  111., 
c.  J. 

(Hawkins,  P.  C.;  Kast,  P.  C. ; Burn’s  Justice,  vol.  5, 

' Riot.’  &c. ; Russell,  On  Crimes,) 

RIPON,  an  anticiil  Imrougli,  parish,  market-town,  town- 
ship, and  bibhupi  ic,  u in  the  wupeiitako  of  Claro  in  tho  West 
Riding  uf  the  county  of  York.  It  gives  its  name  to  an  ex- 
tensive liberty  which  has  its  peculiar  courts.  It  is208  miles 
nurtb-norih-wesl  of  London,  27  miles  north  of  Lee<U,  and 
24  miles  north-west  by  west  of  York. 

The  (latliamenUry  borough  comprises  the  township  of  Rii>on 
and  a part  of  the  township  uf  Aumunderby-cum-Bomlgate, 
including  a population  of  5735.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  municipal  borough  has  tho  same  extent: 
the  coipuialo  bm!y  consists  of  fuur  aldermen  and  twelve 
cuuncillors,  with  a cummiskiuu  of  the  peace.  Till  lately  the 
; hborty  of  Ripon  contained  29  towiislups,  parisliei,  and 
chapelvics,  43,400  acres,  and  a population  of  13,222;  but 
by  a statute  of  1st  Victoria,  five  parishes  und  townshi()s 
situated  in  the  North  Hiding,  and  comprising  a population 
j of  1293  and  8990  acres,  were  sejiaralca  from  this  liberty. 

; Besides  extending  over  the  lihcrty  of  Htpon,  tho  parish  U 
partly  in  the  lower  division  of  Glaro  wa|>cnlake.  where  it 
has  18,391  acres,  and  a population  of  3252.  The  bisiiopric 
of  Ripon  was  ereated,  in  lb36.  out  of  the  largo  dioceses  uf 
York  und  Chester ; it  extends  over  a great  part  of  the  morn 
populous  districls  of  the  West  Riding,  and  over  the  liberty 
of  Richraondshire  in  the  North  Riding. 

According  to  tho  llrst  historical  notico  of  Ri|ion,  Enta, 
abbot  uf  Melrose,  founded  a inuiiasiery  here  in  6CI.  A few 
yoarsafter.Aldfrid,  king  of  Noriliumbrin.  gave  lhismona->tory 
tu  Wilfred, archbishop  of  York.  Under  his  au^pires  both  tho 
town  and  the  church  llourished,  and  received  many  marks 
of  royal  rauiiificonco.  lie  died  in  the  year  711,  and  was 
buried  in  his  monastery.  Thu  town  is  said  to  have  suffered 
much  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes  in  tho  ninth  century, 
but  it  was  marie  a borough  by  Alfred  the  Groat.  King 
Allielstan  granteil  the  monastery  various  immunities,  among 
which  Was  tho  privilege  uf  sanctuary,  which  it  pussev^ed  till 
that  privilege  was  wluilly  aWhshed  in  England.  The  town 
i suS'ered  reverses  in  the  wars  against  tho  Northumbrian 
Danes,  in  tho  devastations  of  tho  Normans,  and  in  the  in- 
vasion of  lioberl  Bruce.  Henry  IV.  fixed  bis  residence  here 
when  he  was  driven  from  London  by  thu  ploguo;  and  in  tho 
civil  war  under  Charlc!i  1.  the  town  was  occupied  by  tho 
parliamentarians  under  Sir  Thomas  Maulevcrer,  who  was 
exi^Iled  by  tlio  royalists  cutntnandod  by  Sir  John  Mallory. 

The  collegiate  church  of  Ripen,  commonly  called  tho 
Minster,  now  the  Cathedral,  is  dedu  ateil  to  St,  IVter  and 
St.  Wilfred;  it  is  parochial  as  vvell  as  collegiate.  Rickman 
speaks  of  this  I'difu'c  as  * contaimng  various  parts  well 
worthy  of  aUentiun,  particularly  its  west  front,  which  is  a 
very  Gnc  specimen  uf  bold  early  English,  and.  except  the 
balUements  and  pinnuclc.4,  without  alteration.’  The  first 
stone  uf  the  present  budding  was  laid  in  1331,  but  the  choir 
was  probably  not  finished  tiU  1494.  It  is  s-iid  to  he  one  of 
the  best-proportioned  i-hurches  in  the  kingdom,  lu  length 
from  cost  to  west  is  2116  feet  5 inches,  the  transept  is  ] 32  feet 
long,  tho  iiavo  and  aisles  87  feet  broad,  and  the  choir  and 
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•islet  66  feet  8 inohet  broed.  It  has  two  uniform  towers  at 
the  western),  carh  110  feet  hizh,  besides  the  groat  lower, 
called  St.  Wilfred’s  tower;  eacn  of  thc^e  towers  originally 
supported  a spire  of  wood  covered  with  U-ad.  Under  the 
chapter-houso  is  a vaulted  charnel-house,  which  is  much 
visited  by  tourists;  it  contains  an  immense  collection  of 
human  remains  in  good  preservation,  piled  in  regular  order 
round  the  walls. 

Trinity  Church  was  built  and  endowed  in  1826,  at  a 
cost  of  I3.UOO/.,  by  its  ilrst  incumbent,  the  Kev.  Edward 
Kilvington.  The  other  places  of  worship  are  three  Me- 
thodist chapels  and  an  IndejHnident  chapel.  8i.  Mary 
Magdalene’s  Hospital,  founded  by  Archbishop  Thiirstuu  in 
1 1 -14,  is  now  divided  into  six  dwellings  for  poor  widows,  who 
receive  a small  annual  stipend.  .A  chapel  is  attached  to  this 
building.  ]n  the  ho«pital  of  SU  Anne  eight  pour  women 
are  similarly  maintained.  The  hospital  of  Su  John  the  Bap- 
tist is  occupied  by  two  poor  women,  and  the  chapel  funneriy 
attached  to  it  is  now  a national  school  with  200  hoys.  Jep- 
sou’s  Hospital  is  for  the  e<lucation  and  maintenance  of  poor 
orphan  boys;  the  funds  have  been  increased  by  a small 
bequest,  and  now  amount  to  nearly  IHOl.  a year,  which  sup- 
ports and  educates  ten  boys.  There  arc  also  a few  minor 
charities.  The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  in  15-16 
by  Edward  V.,  and  afterwards  endowed  by  Philip  and  Mary. 
Its  income  is  at  piesent  370f.  per  annum.  Tlio  property  is 
let  at  low  rents  on  leases  of  21  years,  renewable  every  seven 
on  payment  of  certain  fines:  these  fines  amounted  in  181 1 to 
1 669/..  and  in  181 H to  upwards  of  1 2UU/.  The  master  is  allowed 
to  take  boarders,  and  other  boys  not  on  the  foundation.  The 
school  IS  free,  fur  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  grammar,  to 
the  suns  of  all  residents : a charge  is  made  for  writing  am! 
arithmetic.  There  is  a girls'  national  school,  which  was 
built  by  Miss  Lawrence  of  Sludley;  this  and  the  boys’  na- 
tional school  are  supported  by  subscriptions  The  Public 
Kuunis  at  Ripon  comprise  a Dispensary,  a Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, a SubsL-ripiion  Library,  and  a Nows  room  ; tlie  edifice 
thus  occupied  was  erected  in  Ib34,  at  a cost  of  2500/.,  in 
200  proprietary  shares ; an  extensive  pleasure-ground  and 
gaiden  is  attached. 

Ripun  was  once  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  spurs, 
which  were  in  such  high  repute,  that  ‘as  true  steel  as  Rq>on 
roweU’  becamo  a proverbial  expression  to  denote  bom-sly 
ami  courage ; it  was  also  noted  for  its  woollen  manufactures, 
which  however  left  the  banks  of  the  Ure  for  those  of  tlic 
Aire  and  Culder  snmu  centuries  ago.  The  present  manu- 
fncluru  is  chietly  .suddlu  trues;  it  also  produces  linens  and 
mail.  The  imirkct-plaeo  is  a spacious  w;uare,  Hurroumlcd 
duelly  by  shojis  and  good  houses  ; in  the  centre  stand.-;  an 
obuh»k  90  feel  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of 
Ripon.  a bugle-horn  and  a ^ur-rowel  This  obelisk  was 
erected  by  WiUiam  Aislaby  ol  Sludley,  who  represente*!  the 
iHirough  lor  sixty  years  in  parUainent.  The  fairs  of  Ripon 
are  six  in  number,  and  arochiotly  for  leather,  cattle,  and  cloth. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  market-place  is  the  Town-hall, 
huilt  tn  IbiM,  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Ailanson  of  Sludley ; itrom- 
pnsos  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  msgtsirntes,  assemh|y-ro«nis. 
suid  oihur  commodious  apurinicnts.  Four  beautiful  Ionic 
t-ulumns  in  front  support  a hand-some  piMliment.  The 
streets  of  Ripon  are  neither  spacious  nor  regular,  hut  they 
arc  gcnoralty  clean.  The  Ure  navigation  was  brought  up 
to  tho  town  by  means  of  a short  canal  in  1767.  The  fine 
ilomain  of  Sludley  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  Ripon, 
and  includes  the  venerable  monastic  remains  of  FouiUain’b 
Abbey. 

(Allen’s  lorAsAtrs;  and  White's  fiiitory  and  GazrUerr 
of  the  IVi’Mt  lading.) 

HIPPEUDA,  JOHN  WILLIAM.  Baron,  afterwaid^ 
DUKE  OK,  a descendant  from  an  anlienl  and  honuurahle 
Spanikh  family,  which  had  scliled  at  Groningen  during  the 
period  that  the  Low  Countries  were  attached  to  Spain,  was 
born  in  that  district  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. His  father  being  a Roman  Catholic,  young  Ripperda 
was  educated  in  the  Jesuits' college  at  Cologne.  AAer  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  course  of  his  education,  Ripper- 
da reliirnerl  to  the  Unileil  Fruvinccs,  and  having  soon  after 
entered  the  Dutch  army.Mirvcd  during  the  whole  of  the  war 
of  the  Succession,  and  rose  to  tho  rank  of  oolonol.  He  then 
married  the  heiress  of  very  considerable  pro{>eriy,  in  order 
to  obtain  which  ho  first  renounced  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 
Aspiring  to  political  distinction,  he  eagerly  sought  a scut  in 
the  Staies-(^nural,  and  was  returned  towards  tho  ond  of 
the  war  as  deputy  for  his  own  province.  In  1715  the  Stated 


appointed  him  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
with  instructions  to  arrange  definitively  a system  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  powers.  On  hit  arrival 
at  Madriil,  Ripperda  immediately  attached  himself  to  Alba- 
roni,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Philip  V.  [Albbkoni], 
whom  bo  assisted  with  memoriaU  and  plansof  improvement 
for  the  commerce  and  finance  of  Spain,  and  whoso  pro- 
tection ho  secured.  During  his  residence  at  Madrid,  Rip- 
perda carried  on  several  intrigues  by  no  means  creditable 
to  his  character  either  as  an  ambassador  or  a man;  for 
whilst  conducting  the  negociations  of  his  native  country, 
Uulland,  he  muintained  a secret  correspondence  with  tli« 
emperor,  and  was  also  guilty  of  a most  disgraceful  trans- 
action towards  Mr. Doddingtun,  the  English  minister,  in  whose 
pay  he  seems  to  have  been,  whdst  he  secretly  informed  Al- 
iH-Toni  of  oU  his  projects. 

In  tho  meantimcnipperda  rose  high  in  favour  both  with 
Philip  and  his  miniater.  By  his  exertions  fifty  master- 
workmen  from  Holland  were  induced  to  settle  in  Spain,  and 
to  establish  extensive  cloth  manufuctures.  first  at  Azecn, 
and  oflcrwanls  at  Guadalaxnra.  Having  some  time  after 
applieil  fur  some  recnniMnse  for  his  services,  he  was  an- 
swered that  the  king  of  Spain  could  never  employ  in  ony 
high  or  responsible  ofilce  a person  attached  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1716,  Ripperda  quitted  the 
Spanish  capital  and  returned  to  Holland.  Having  rendered 
a full  account  of  hU  mission,  of  which  tho  States  expressed 
their  approbation,  he  then  formally  resigned  the  ofiico 
which  ho  held,  and  bc!  out  once  more  for  Madrid,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  Aranjuc*.  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  lie 
raadu  his  ahjuratiun,  receiving  as  o compensation  fur  his 
losses  the  appointment  of  superintendent-general  of  the 
royal  manufactories  at  Guadalaxnra,  with  a considerable 
pension  and  extensive  grants  of  land.  The  fall  of  Alheroni, 
which  was  hastened  by  Ripperda,  opened  to  this  ambitious 
inriii  the  wuv  to  power,  and  he  was  accordingly  entrusted,  in 
1725,  with  the  formation  of  a secret  treaty  with  the  cropenw. 
To  reward  his  services  in  that  memorable  transaction,  he 
Wits  soon  after  creoled  duke,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
giandee  of  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid.  Ripperda  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  placcof  the  marquis  of  Grimaldi.  Having 
Kucrueded  shortly  after  in  gaining  tho  entire  confidence  ol 
Philip,  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  prime  minister.  His 
administration  however  was  not  of  long  duration.  Unable 
to  fulfil  the  secret  engagements  eriterc>i  into  with  the  house 
of  Austria,  or  to  accomplish  the  vast  schemes  laid  down  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  such  os  thy  recovery  of  Gibralinr  by 
force  of  arms,  and  the  scaling  of  the  Prelender  on  the 
throne  of  England,  schemes  which  tho  exhausted  stale  of 
the  SpanUh  treasury  and  the  menacing  attitude  assumed 
by  Great  Britain  compelled  him  to  relinquish,  Ripperda 
fell  into  disgrace  with  llie  Bpaiiish  monarch. 

On  the  25ih  of  May,  1727,  he  was  arrested  at  tho  house  of 
Colonel  Stanhope,  where  ho  had  token  refuge,  and  was  sent 
to  the  fortress  ofSegovia,  where  he  remained  in  close  confine- 
ment, until,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  ho 
made  his  escape,  and  arrived  safely  in  Lisbon,  where  ho 
embarkeil  for  Cork.  After  spending  some  lime  in  England, 
lie  set  sail  for  his  native  country  in  1731,  and  settled  at  the 
Hague.  Whilst  there  he  became  acquainted  with  nti  envoy 
from  the  court  of  Marwco,  of  tho  name  of  Perex,  who  was  u 
Sponish  renegado,  and  who,  perceiving  the  violent  hatred 
w hich  Rippenia  bore  to  (ho  Spaniards,  and  his  love  of  ad- 
venture, induced  him  to  try  his  fortunes  upon  the  sliures  of 
Africa.  Ripperda  accordingly  set  sail  for  Tangier,  and  wus 
well  received  by  tho  emperor  of  Marorco  (Muley  Abdallah), 
who  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  re|)«I  a 
threatenc<l  invasion  fiom  Spain.  RipjM»r«la  was  however 
defeated  before  Oran,  which  rily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  in  1732. 

About  this  timo  Ripperda  is  said  to  have  ubandonorl 
(ho  Human  Catholic  creed,  and  to  have  embraced  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  taking  tho  name  of  Olhman  Poshfi. 
Hu  lived  for  some  time  at  Marocco,  surrounded  with  all  the 
gratifications  and  luxuries  that  wealth  could  supply,  and 
then  removed  to  Tetouan,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1737. 

It  is  said  that  some  lime  previxUH  to  liisdcath  he  believed 
himH'if  inspirerl,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  a new  reli- 
gion— a mixture  of  Clinstian.  Jewikh,  and  Mohammedan 
doarines,  which  however  had  no  follower*.  Shortly  aller 
tho  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  there  ap{>eared  at  Am- 
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sterdam  an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures,  under  this 
title:  * La  Vie  ilu  Due  do  Ripperda,  par  M.  P.  M.  B.,'  Svo., 
Amst.,  1739.  TlkC  same  work  was  translated  into  English, 
by  John  Campbell,  and  published  as  ' Memoirs  of  the 
Raslia  Duke  of  Ripperda.’  Ltjndun,  1739,  bvo.  There  is 
alsoa  Spanish  tnuu*laiiun  of  it,  Madrid,  174S 

RIPPLB'MARK.  In  geology,  the  undulationson  tbesur- 
faeu  of  many  rucks,  which  resemble  tho  ridges  and  hollows 
left  on  mud  and  sand  by  tho  small  waves  of  water,  are  thus 
termed. 

The  progress  of  geological  induction  Itas  given  an  unex* 
peeled  importance  to  tho  study  of  theso  undulations  ; for  it 
is  now  certain  that  the  right  midcrstauding  of  their  origin  is 
a very  necessary  element  in  reasoning  on  the  deposition  of 
Klmiified  rocks  and  the  displacements  of  tho  antient  bed  of 
the  sea. 

The  formation  of  small  ridges  and  furrows,  under  the 
inltuence  of  water  which  ripples  or  undulates  in  small 
waves,  may  bo  conveniently  witnessed  and  studied  on  the 
shores  of  comparatively  quiet  seas,  on  the  margins  of  lakes, 
or  along  thu  sides  and  shallow  beds  of  rivers.  The  * ripple* 
mark  ’ thus  produced  is  more  or  less  permanent,  according 
to  the  nature  of  tlw  sediments  on  which  it  is  impressed,  and 
the  circumstances  which  accompany  and  succeed  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  water  which  formed  it. 

Loose  coarse  sand  easily  reut-ivos  impressions  from  the 
superductuating  water,  which  momentarily  change  under 
tho  varying  inliuencesuf  tlie  waves:  muddy  sediments  are 
less  easily  moulded,  but  the  forms  are  less  Heeting.  It  hap- 
pens often  that  on  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  tide  from  broad 
muddy  surfaces  like  those  in  the  bay  of  Morecumbe,  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  Thames,  the  small  rippling  w-aves 
of  the  ebbing  tide  leave  marks  sutHcamily  durable  to  allow 
of  being  induQiiitely  preserved,  if  by  any  gradual  operation 
sorao  new  seiliraenls  were  gently  overlaid. 

A very  small  ripple  leaves  its  mark  on  the  subjacent  sand 
or  mud  at  only  vary  small  depths : larger  waves  arc  felt  to 
a greater  depth ; and  apparently  the  depth  at  which  ripple- 
marks  arc  formed  may  lie  Judged  of.  within  moderate  limiis 
of  error,  by  the  breadliis  of  tho  ripple-marks.  Wherever 
then  we  find  among  marine  slralified  rocks  or  scdimenls,  of 
whatever  date,  undoubted  ripple-marks  such  as  shallow 
waters  leave,  those  deposits  contain  clear  proof  of  their 
having  been  formed  at  small  depths;  aud  when,  as  fre- 
quently hanpens,  these  are  soon  to  be  covered  by  other 
sediments  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feel  in  thickness,  the 
conclusion  is  just  that  in  those  situations  the  aniient  sea- 
shore underwent  a great  subsidence,  or  the  ocean-level 
exjwrieiioed  a great  rise,  after  the  formation  of  those  now 
buried  ripplo-marks.  Tliure  has  been  in  those  situations  a 
cliangcof  the  level  of  land  or  scu.  Now  we  Hud  ripple- 
marked  struia  among  tlie  rocks  of  every  geological  uge.  As 
oxamplos,  wc  mciuion,  among  strata  lower  tlian  the  moun- 
tain limestone,  iho  fusiiliferous  rocks  (’  grauwacko’i  near 
Kirby  Limsdale,  and  near  Linton  in  North  iXivon;  in  the 
samUtoncs  of  the  mountain  limcstoue  group,  under  Beuy- 
ghmit  in  Yorkshire;  in  tho  sandsiuno  of  thu  coal-formation 
at  Elland  in  Yorksliire ; in  iho  saiidatoncs  of  the  new  red- 
sandstunc  formation  at  Siorcton  near  Liverpool;  in  tho 
tandsimies  of  the  oolitic  rocks  near  Scarborough  aud  near 
Stamford;  in  the  W'ealdon  deposilsai  llorsled. 

la  must  cases  ripple-mark  is  found  on  sandstones  or  indu- 
rated clays  of  fine  grain  and  fre(|ucnt  lamination,  and  it  is 
most  distinct  on  surfaces  where  a change  of  deposit  happens, 
as  where  sandstones  alternalu  with  thin  clay  partings. 
Rarely,  as  in  the  Sloreton  quarries,  impressions  of  quad- 
ru{KHls  accompany  the  ripple-mark;  and  it  is  even  thought 
that  marks  of  ram  are  preservetl  thereon. 

It  ur  unnecessary  to  lengthen  this  notice  by  pointing  out 
the  obvious  importance  of  lhacareful  study  ufa  phenome- 
tun  which  is  frequent  among  tho  stratiOed  deposits,  and  on 
which  remarkable  genoraliialiuns  partly,  if  not  principally, 
dejiend.  By  careful  attention  to  tho  ovidunce  wnich  is  left 
on  the  surfaces  of  rocks,  wo  may  learn  Uio  depth  and  some 
other  circumstances  of  the  water  which  covered  them  at 
tho  timo  of  their  deposition  ; and  come  to  understand  how, 
by  successive  steps  or  gradual  depression,  the  sea-be<l  was 
loworeil,  in  relation  to  the  ocean-level,  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  feet,  locally  or  extensively,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  succossive  accumulation  of  new  sediments  containing  the 
remains  of  new  races  of  marine  animals  and  land-plants, 
without  requiring  tho  aggregation  of  laminBled  clays,  sands, 
tt&d  gravels,  at  deptlis  beyo^  tho  roach  of  littoral  agitation, 


or  the  profuse  abundance  of  mollusca  and  polypiaria,  in 
regions  of  the  sea  wlieru  enormous  pressure  and  dctlcient 
light  seem  to  forbid  their  very  existence. 

See  for  a general  view  of  thu  causes  of  ripple-mark  made 
by  water  and  wind,  and  examples  of  the  Islter  circumstance, 
Mr.  Babbage’s  NinM  Brid^^euater  Treaiisg.  Further  no- 
tices bearing  on  the  subject  w*ill  be  found  in  Playfair’s  i/ur- 
Utniatt  The<rry ; Lyoll's  l^incif/les  n/  U oology,  vol.  iv. ; aud 
Do  la  Beebe’s  Theoroticai  Rfimrr.hev. 

Rl'SCULUS.  [P(KCiL.opobA.  %ol.  xviii.,  p.  30‘J  ] 

RISK.  In  the  theory  of  Phoii.vbilitibs  the  risk  of  loss 
or  gain  means  such  a fraction  of  the  sum  to  be  lost  or  gained 
as  e.xpresst's  the  chance  of  losing  or  gutuing  it : thus  an  even 
chance  of  losing  is  consideml  as  a (Kisitive  lota*  of  one- 
half  of  4U/.,or  of  ‘iO/.;aiid  2 to  I for  gaining  tjo/.  is  counted 
as  two-thirds  of  6ti/..  or  40/.  If  butli  these  rii>ks  were  en- 
counlerc<l  at  the  same  lime,  the  whole  transaction  would  bo 
cuiisidered  os  a gam  of  4o/.  — '/U/.,  or  ‘iu/.,  since  this  is  the 
sura  which  would  bo  netted  by  every  such  transaction  in 
tho  long  run,  and  one  with  another. 

Tho  Ibllowing  is  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of 
the  division  of  risks.  Let  there  be  an  adventure  m which 
the  chance  of  success  is  p,  aud  that  of  failure  1 — p.  l..et 
failure  produce  the  loss  £n  and  success  the  gam  £m  : then 
pm-‘{\—p)n  is  the  result  of  every  such  iransaciiuu  uuo 
With  anoiher.  Let  this  last  be  calle<l  M ; it  is  required  to 
estimate  tho  probability  that  ins  tratisaciiuiis  the  average 
effect  (gain  or  loss,  accurtling  as  M is  positive  or  negative) 
shall  lie  between  M-l-/  and  M— /.  Calculate  the  square 
root  of  $ divided  by  2p  ( 1 — p) ; mulimly  ibis  square  mot  by  /, 
and  divide  the  result  by  Take  the  table  in  Mean 

(using  it  as  in  pKOUAUtLiTY,  p.  27),  let  the  last  re!>uk  be 
A,  then  the  corresponding  B is  tho  nrubabdity  required. 
[Waukr  : Wkioht  ov  Obsbrvations.J 

RPSsQA,  M.  de  FrciuinviUe's  name  for  a genus  of 
small  testaceous  trachelipods  (gastropods  of  Cuvier),  founded 
on  sumo  small  shells  observed  by  the  well-known  M.  Ri<«o 
of  Nice,  and  doscribed  by  M.  Desmarest  in  IB14  in  the 
* Nouveau  Bulletin  de  la  Suciul£  Philomalhique.’ 

Lamarck  placed  the  few  species  ktiowii  to  him  among  the 
MeUmuf,  but  without  distinction.  Delle  Chiaje  iiunde 
known  the  animal  structure  of  a Mediteiraiieun  h|>eries  m 
his  memoirs  on  the  Invertobrata  of  tho  Nea(>uluan  Sea; 
and  Philippi  recorded  its  generic  characters  in  his  ‘ Knu- 
ineratiuMolluscoruro  SiciliA*,' from  observations  made  upon 
two  other  Modiiorrancan  species. 

Generic  Character.— Animal  with  a subtriangular  foot, 
truncated  anteriorly,  pointed  posteriorly.  Head  proboscidi- 
form,  with  a subulate  tentacle  on  each  side,  at  (he  external 
base  of  which  the  eye  is  placed  on  a little  convexity;  rauuih 
prolonged  into  a short  and  truncated  proboscis. 

Shell  elongated,  turriculaie,  soroeiiiues  short  and  sub- 
globular  ; aperturo  oval,  semilunar,  subcanaliculate,  having 
(he  right  lip  thickened,  and  nearly  always  pn.<jecling  for- 
wards, and  arched  longitudinally;  operculum  horny,  closing 
the  aperturo  exactly. 

M.  Deshayos  ai-kuowledgvs  the  difficulty  of  tixing  tlie 
relations  of  Rit*oa;  but,  up  >n  a comparison  of  the  charac- 
ters observed  by  Delle  (^liiaje  and  Philippi  wtlh  those  of 
Cerithium,  ho  thinks  it  evident  that  t<u$oa  approui-hos 
the  Melania  as  closely  as  tho  Cerithia^  ami  that  it  may  lie 
ctJiisidered  as  intenneuiutu  beiwcen  those  two  genera.  In 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  he  lias  placed  it  between  Me- 
Ltnia  and  Mclanofeis.  M.  do  blaiiiMile  bad  previuiisiy 
placed  tlie  genus  in  his  family  EliifsosiomtiUi.,  between 
and  PhaMimieila.  M.  Kanq  arranged  it  between 
Melania  and  LitlorinOy  among  the  Turl/init  of  J3e  Ferussae, 
observing  Uiat  be  docs  nut  think  that  //nrsoacan  beadmitied 
as  a genus,  though  it  may  well  Iwiid  tho  rank  of  a sub- 
genus,  ill  which  case  it  may  take  its  place  at  the  side  of  the 
MelanitP,  and  near  the  genus  Paludiiut  of  De  Ferussac. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  the  fuUuwing 
sections:-" 

A. 

Turriculated  aud  Ribbed. 

Example,  Riuoa  acula. 

B. 

Sublurriculatcd  and  Ribbed. 

Example,  Bitsoa  coslala. 

C. 

Subturricubte<l ; perfectly  smooth. 

Example,  Rrnoa  hyalina. 
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D. 

Subglobubr. 

Example,  Pintoa  cancelfala. 

Thu  same  ^Uvi»lons  are  adoptcfl  by  M.  Rang. 

Seven  *|»ecie»  only  apjjear  lo  have  been  known  up  to  the 
time  (1830)  when  M.  ^ilchau(l  published,  in  his  illustrated 
memoir,  sixteen  new  s^Kscies;  and  to  these  aru  to  be  added 
the  thirteen  described  and  figured  by  Philippi.  M.  Des- 
hayes,  m his  Tables,  gives  the  mimbcr  of  recent  species  as 
iwenty-thrco,  and  of  fossil  (tertiary)  twenty-two,  of  which 
last  two.  Riisntr  lactea  and  eochlfartUiu  are  recorded  ns  both 
living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  I^amarck, 
the  number  of  recent  and  fossd  sj^eries  published  bv  M. 
Deshayes  amounts  to  furty-fmir ; but  he  slates  that  there 
are  other  materials  for  this  genus,  ami  that  his  own  col* 
lection  alone  contains  more  than  eighty  species,  Uiing  and 
fossil. 

M.  Deshayes  divides  the  Histnfp  into  three  gi-nups : in  the 
1st  he  places  the  subglobular  species  which  approach  the 
T«r6f>ies  ami  Littorino'  {.The  Turbimform);  in  the  2nd. 
those  which  arc  elongated,  ami  whose  aperture  approaches 
that  of  the  Mrlanier  {The  hfehtnittiile) ; and  3rd,  those 
whoso  semilunar  aperture  is  subtrunrated  at  thv  base,  and 
w’hieh  arc  approximated  to  the  Cerithia  {The  Ceriihi’ 
/<jrm). 

lAtcutUies. — The  Mediterranean  Son,  prinriimlly;  but 
aprtcics  are  rceonleil  from  the  coasts  of  Great  Hriiain  and 
trance,  and  from  the  East  Indian  Seas  and  Senegal. 

Mr.  Th.  Miiller  ( Synojii'e)  seeiwi  to  bo  of  opinion  that 
IhiKithea  m^grri,  Turim  minutuf,  and  Acteon  trifidu*  of 
Totten,  belong  to  this  genu.s. 

Fossil  Risso.b. 

^I.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  observes 
that  for  a lung  time  were  found  fossil  in  the  ter- 

tiary strata  only ; but  that  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  in  his  ‘ Mi- 
neral Conchology,’ lins  published  fourspecies  from  (he  great 
oolite;  whilst  it  is  retmarkable  that  no  species  of  this  genus 
have  been  found  in  the  formations  between  the  great  oolite 
and  the  tertiary  strata:  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  adds,  that 
hereafter  they  will  be  found  in  those  beds. 

Wo  have  seen  that  the  number  of  fossil  (including 

two  living  species)  found  in  the  tertiary  forraatiouR  is  given 
by  M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  as  twenty-two.  The  two 
specie.*  recorded  as  both  living  and  fossil  arc  Rxssfxe  Ixlea 
and  CfKhteai£lla.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  R.  lactea 
is  not  noted  a.« occurring  in  a fossU  state;  nor  do  we  And 
any  mention  of  i?.rocA/«7rc//u,  excepting  under  the  head  of 
Rttxtta  stritita,  where  it  is  staled  that  this  species,  described 
by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  in  the  FoyogeoA the  Astrrilabe, 
bear>  much  resemblance  to  living  individuals  of  R.  CKhlea^- 
relfa;  but  Rissn^e  cancellata,  hbiitla,  oblunga,  enstata, 
»ionorfoH/<i,  vutilla,  pulrkella,  and  Rruguieri,  are  all  re- 
corded as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  The  number  of 
named  species  which  are  fusad  only,  including  the  species 
from  the  oolite  and  R.  decussala,  in  the  same  work,  is 
eleven. 

RITSON.  JOSEPH,  a poetical  critic  and  antiquary  of 
the  cighlconth  century,  was  born  at  Stockton  in  Durham, 
and  some  of  his  pieces  were  publtsheil  there  before  he  came 
lo  ROtlle  in  I.,«ndon.  He  was  by  profession  a conveyancer, 
with  chambers  in  Gray’s  Inn.  but  being  appointed  deputy 
hich  bailiff  of  the  duchy  of  Lanea>^tcr,  he  did  little  in  his 
professiun,  living  on  the  income  which  his  office  yielded 
him.  and  spending  his  time  in  literary  pursuits.  t)uring 
the  twenty  ycai-8  between  1782  and  1802,  he  poured  the 
results  of  Ins  studies  and  researches  on  the  public  in  books 
in  quick  succession;  yet  not  so  rapidly  that  it  can  be  said 
that  they  arc  carelessly  executed,  or  that  their  contents  are 
Worthless.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  us  lo  have  been 
a most  valuable  member  of  the  literary  fraternity,  and  lo 
have  done  perhaps  more  than  any  roan  to  introduce  a spirit 
of  curiosity  respecting  our  early  poets,  and  of  critical  exact- 
ness in  editing  their  remains. 

The  trifling  works  which  he  printed  before  he  became 
settled  in  London  need  not  be  particulariacil ; and  the  first 
work  which  we  need  to  mention,  and  indewl  the  first  work 
which  brought  him  into  any  notice,  was  his  * Observations 
on  the  three  first  volumes  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry,’ 
in  a familiar  letter  to  tlic  author  (Warlon),  4to.,  1782.  This 
was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  many  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  lhaC  celebrated 
work;  a bold  and  useful  semee,  but  dangerous  to  him  tvho 
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undertook  it,  as  Warlon  had  many  and  powerful  friends, 
who  could  not  bear  lo  see  him  so  roughly  Iiandled,  even 
though  they  could  not  deny  (hat  almost  every  one  of  RiIroii's 
Strictures  was  Just.  However  it  must  be  owned  that  Kitson 
a'Idressed  himself  to  the  work  in  a very  unamiable  spirit, 
and  wrote  like  a man  who  was  not  much  accustomed  to  the 
intercourse  of  refined  society.  The  work  has  botome,  per- 
haps  justly,  a bye-word  when  men  would  sjieak  of  critical 
abuse.  In  the  next  year  he  published  some  'Kemarks  on 
the  Commentators  on  8hakspere,'  which  is  to  be  distin- 
guished fiom  a larger  work  published  by  him  in  1792,  en- 
titled ‘Cursory  Criticisms  on  the  Edition  of  Shaksporo 
published  by  Edmund  Malone.*  In  1783  he  also  pnbh.du-d 
‘A  Select  Collerlion  of  English  Songs,  with  an  Historical 
E&say  on  the  Origin  and  Progres-s  of  National  Song,’  of 
which  a second  edition  was  puMixhed  by  Mr.  Park  in  1813. 
In  1790  appeared  his  rulumo  of  ‘Ancient  Songs,  fn>m  (he 
time  of  King  Henry  111.  to  the  Ucvololion.*  reprinlKl  iu 
1829.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his 
works.  In  1791  he  published  ' Pieces  of  Anlient  Popular 
Poetry,’  from  authentic  manuscripts  and  old  printed  I'opies; 
in  1793,  ‘The  English  Anthology,'  in  three  volumes;  in 
1794,  a ' Collection  of  Stcottish  Songs,’  and  in  1795,  the 
very  remarkable  poems  of  a forgotten  poet,  Minot,  on 
evenis  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  III.,  whirh  have  alt«>  been 
reprinted.  In  tlic  same  jear  he  publislidl  his  large  col- 
lection of  ballads  on  the  exploits  of  * Rubin  Hood,’  w ith 
much  prefatory  matter,  in  which  he  cannot  be  said  to  apiiour 
to  any  great  advantage.  In  1802  he  pnxluced  two  works 
in  this  department  of  literature:  tlic  one.  ‘Anticnt  Et,^liBii 
Metrical  Romances,’  in  3 vols.  8vo. ; tho  other,  ' Biblio- 
giaphia  Poclica,’  a ca(alogiie  of  English  poets  of  the 
iweifih,  thirteen!}),  fourteenth,  fiflcGitlh,  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  wiih  a short  account  of  their  writings,  a work  very 
imperfect,  but  to  which  succeeding  writers  iu  this  depart* 
meni  have  been  grcaily  indebted. 

To  enumerate  however  alt  (he  works  produceil  by  Mr. 
Kitson  in  his  twenty  years’  literary  career  would  carry  out 
this  article  to  an  unrcaisonable  extent.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  add  that  there  are  several  small  works  of  his  under  the 
denomination  of  Garlands,  as  the  ‘ Bii-<hopi'ic  Garland,' 
the  • Yorkshire  Garland,’  the  ‘Northumberland  Garland,’ 
and  ' Gammer  Giu'ton's  Garland  and  also  several  tracts 
relating  to  his  profession,  and  especially  to  the  court  with 
which  he  was  more  particularly  connected.  In  1802  he 
published  ‘ An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food  as 
a Moral  Duty.’ 

He  dicHl  in  SepI ember.  1S03.  Since  his  death  several 
tracts  have  oppearc^l  attributed  to  him,  and  a collcetiun  of 
his  corresjKuutenro  has  been  published.  Some  account  of 
his  life  was  published  by  Mr.  Ilailewooil  in  IS24.  He  had 
through  life  tho  reputation  of  a surly  critic,  which  hi*  nfluck 
on  Warton  gamed  for  him.  and  he  was  more  shunned  than 
oourled  by  his  literary  contemporaries. 

UITTENIIOLSE.  DAVID,  was  born  on  the  8lh  of 
April,  173'.',  near  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
father,  who  was  a farmer  in  that  province,  intended  (hat  Iio 
sboiiid  follow  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  being  appa- 
rently in  narrow  circumstances,  he  could  give  him  no  other 
education  than  that  which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons 
w ho  are  engaged  in  such  occupations. 

But  tho  elasticity  of  genius  is  often  superior  to  tho  pres- 
sure of  adverse  fortune,  and  young  Rittcnhousc,  before  ho 
was  seventeen  years  of  ago,  displayed  a taste  forroochanical 
and  mathematical  subjects;  without  books  or  instructors, 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  a wooden  clock,  and.  similarly 
lo  what  is  related  of  I’ascal,  lo  have  covered  the  ploughs 
and  fences  on  his  father’s  farm  with  geometrical  figures. 
This  exhibition  of  uncommon  talent,  joined  to  a conviction 
on  the  part  of  tho  elder  Riitenhousc  that  the  delicacy  ofhis 
son’s  constitution  would  render  him  unfit  for  the  labour  uf 
cultivating  the  ground,  imiuced  the  father  to  procure  for 
the  youth  the  tools  of  a watch  and  matheraatiral  instrument 
maker,  and  lo  dispense  with  his  services  in  performing  the 
duties  of  the  farm,  ftrnteful  for  this  favour,  the  young 
man  wurkerl  diligently  with  hU  hands  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  devoted  a portion  of  the  lime  which  should  have 
been  jrassed  in  taking  repose,  to  tho  prosecution  of  his 
studies.  His  success  uppc.irs  to  have  been  exlrnordinanly 
great,  for  his  biograplierB  assert  ihni,  lieforc  tho  age  of 
twenty,  ho  was  able  lo  reail  the  ‘ Principia,'  and  that  ho  had 
discovered  the  method  o.**  Iluxions.  without  being  aware  that 
this  bad  been  already  done  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  lie 
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aUo  constructed  two  nrroHesexhibiting  tho  movements  of  the 
phnots  and  their  satvUitos.  These  machines  are  said  to  be 
btill  in  uxUtcncc,  one  in  ihc  university  of  Pen n») Ivan ia, 
and  the  other  in  the  college  of  Princeton. 

In  1769,  Mr.  Rittenliou^e  was  made  one  of  a Committee 
appuinled  by  the  Ameru^n  Phiio^ophical  Society  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  nf  Venus  uhicli  was  to  taVe  place  in  that 
year,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  phenomenon 
in  a temporary  observalor)  which  he  built  for  the  purpose. 
His  observ'uiion  and  the  calculations  relating  to  it  gained 
for  him  the  approbation  of  the  astronomers  of  Euro|w,  and 
Ihc  title  of  Duvtor  in  Laws  was  subsequently  conferred  on 
liim.  In  1779  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
adiusting  a territorial  dispute  between  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia;  in  1786  he  was  employed  in  fixing 
tile  line  which  separates  Pennsylvania  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  he  assisted  in  de- 
termining the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massa- 
cliuselts. 

Dr.  Rittenhouse  was  elected  a member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston,  in  1762,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  1795.  In  1791  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Franklin  as  president  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  to  whose  ‘Transactions’  he  contributed 
many  papers,  chietfy  on  astronomical  subjects.  In  1777  he 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  important 
office  he  hold  with  incorruptible  integrity  till  his  resignation 
of  it  in  1789.  During  the  American  war,  he  is  said  to  have 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a patriot,  and  to  have  spoken  and  acted 
like  a freeman;  and  in  1793  he  received  bis  last  appoint- 
ment, which  Was  that  of  director  of  the  mint  of  the  united 
Status.  In  this  post  his  mechanical  skill  is  said  to  have  > 
been  highly  useful;  but  in  1795  lie  was  oblige<l  to  resign  it 
from  had  health,  and,  after  a short  but  painful  illness,  he 
dicfl  on  the  36th  of  June.  1796. 

It  is  staled  that,  in  private  life,  Dr.  RittenhouKe  exhibited 
every  ainiablo  virtue;  that  he  was  an  excellent  husband, 
father,  and  friend;  and  that,  hiin>elf  a stranger  to  high  | 
pretensions,  he  felt  a strong  attachment  and  esteem  for  | 
those  who  cultivated  and  propagated  science.  A public  ' 
eulogium  was  pronounced  on  him  by  Dr.  Rush ; and  in 
1813,  a Memoir  nf  his  life  was  published  by  hU  relative, 
W.  Barton,  Esq.,  of  Ijtncaatcr. 

{Enniclnpepdia  Amrricana ; Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1796; 
MunthhfMag.,Oc\.,  1796.) 

RITUAL  (from  ritui,  in  the  sense  of  contuetudo),  the 
book  which  directs  llie  rites  and  ciTremonks  to  bo  observed 
in  colcbrating  divine  service  in  any  particular  church. 

RIVE  DE  GIER.  [Loire.] 

RIVER.  In  a legal  sense  rivers  arc  divisible  into  fresh 
and  salt-water  rivers.  Salt-water  rivers  are  those  rivers  or 
parts  nf  rivers  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  Rivers  are 
also  divisible  into  public  or  uavigablu  rivers  and  ]>rivato 
nvera. 

The  properly  In  fresh-water  rivers,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, is  presumed  to  belong  (o  the  owners  of  the  adjacent 
land;  the  owner  on  cacli  side  being  entitled  to  thu  soil  of 
the  river  and  tlic  right  of  fishing  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  But  this  presumption  maybe  rebutted  by  evidence 
of  special  usage  to  the  contrary.  For  instance,  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  properly  of  the  river  is  in  one  person,  and  of 
the  adjacent  land  in  another:  or  that  one  party  owns  the 
river  and  the  soil  of  it,  and  another  the  free  or  several  fishery 
of  the  river.  If  a fresh- water  river  lictwocn  the  lands  of  two 
owners  gains  on  one  side  by  insensibly  shifting  its  course, 
each  owner  continues  to  retain  half  the  river,  and  the  in- 
sensible addition  by  alluvium  belongs  to  the  land  to  which 
it  attaches  itself;  unless  the  lands  of  (he  proprietors 
on  each  side  has  been  marked  out  by  other  known  boun- 
daries, such  as  stakes,  &c.  in  the  river.  This  part 
of  the  law  as  to  the  acquisition  by  alluvio,  is  stated 
by  Bracton  in  the  chapter  * Do  acquirendo  rerum  do- 
miniu*  (fol.  9),  and  his  statement  both  in  substance 
ami  exprosion  is  taken  from  the  Dige»t  (41,  til.  1,  s.  7), 
with  wnich  Gains  may  be  compared  (ii.  70).  Hut  if  the 
course  of  the  river  is  changed  suddenly  and  sensibly,  then 
the  boundaries  of  the  lands  will  be,  ns  they  were  before, 
in  the  midst  of  the  deserted  channel  of  the  river.  Special 
custom  may  also  alter  this  gencnil  presumption  oflnw.  It 
is  said  that  below  Gloucester  bridge  the  Severn  U by  com- 
mon custom  always  held  to  be  the  Ixiundary  of  certain 
manors,  however  suddenly  or  sensibly  the  course  of  it  may  i 
be  changed.  Though  fresh-water  rivers  arc  presumed  to  I 
be  the  property  of  adjacent  landowners,  yet  such  owner  can- 1 


not  set  up  a ferry  and  demand  a toll  unless  by  prescription 
or  by  charter  from  the  king. 

In  early  times  also  the  king  by  hU  prerogative  miglit  pre- 
vent all  persons  from  fishing  or  fowling  in  any  river  until  he 
had  first  taken  his  pleasure  there.  This  wasefieclcd  by  direct- 
ing a precept  to  the  sheriflT  commanding  him  to  cause  ell 
persons  to  abstain  from  approaching  the  banks.  By  the  ICth 
chapter  of  Magna  Charla  the  enjoyment  of  this  prerogative 
was  restricted  to  such  streams  as  it  had  been  exercised  upon 
in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  Subsequently  the  custom  was  to 
name  the  rivers  in  the  precept  to  the  HhcrifT;  among  these 
was  the  Avon,  at  least  that  port  which  Hows  through  Wor- 
cestershire. Eventually  the  prerogative  fell  into  disuse.  In 
those  rivers  which  ore  navigable,  and  in  which  the  public  have 
a common  right  to  passage,  the  king  is  said  to  have'an  inte- 
rest in  jurisdiction,'  and  (his  is  so  not  only  in  those  parts  of 
them  which  are  the  king's  properly,  but  also  where  they  are 
come  to  be  private  pro]ivrty ; such  rivers  are  called  ‘ tluvii  re- 
gales.' * haut  streames  Icroy,’  ‘royal  rivers';  not  as  indicating 
the  property  of  the  king  in  the  river,  but  because  of  their 
being  dedicated  to  the  public  use,  and  all  things  of  ptiblio 
safety  and  convenience  being  under  his  care  and  protection. 
Thus  a common  highway  on  land  is  called  the  king's 
highway,  and  navigable  rivers  are  in  like  manner  the  king's 
highway  by  water.  Many  of  the  incidents  belonging  tu  a 
highway  on  land  attach  to  such  rivers.  Accordingly  any 
nuisances  or  obstructions  upon  them  may  be  indicted  even 
though  the  nuisances  be  in  the  private  soil  of  any  person  ; 
or  the  nuisances  and  obf^lructions  may  be  abated  by  indivi- 
duals without  process  of  law.  It  must  not  however  he  inferred 
that  all  tho  incidents  of  a land  highway  attach  to  such  rivers. 
Thus,  if  the  highway  of  the  river  is  obstructetl,  a passenger 
will  not  be  justified,  as  he  would  be  Tn  the  case  of  a land 
highway,  in  passing  over  the  adjacent  land.  Though  a river 
is  a public  navigable  riverthcre  is  not  therefore  any  right  at 
common  law  for  parties  to  use  the  banks  of  it  as  a towing- 
path,  (Ball  V.  Herbert.  3 T.  R.,  353.) 

If  a river  which  is  private  in  use  as  well  as  in  property  bo 
made  navigable  by  the  owner,  it  does  not  therefore  become  a 
iiblic  river  unless  from  some  act  it  may  be  presumed  that 
e has  dedicated  it  to  the  public.  The  taking  of  loll  is  such 
an  act.  Callissays  that  the  soil  of  the  sea  and  of  royal  rivers 
belongs  to  tho  king.  But  the  expression,  if  intended  to 
apply  to  all  parts  of  the  rivers  where  the  public  have  a right 
of  passage,  appears  too  comprehensive. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  such  rivers  the  pro- 
perty may  be  in  the  crown  ; a?  it  was  in  tho  river  Thames, 
tho  property  in  which. Imili  as  to  the  water  and  the  soil,wns 
conveyed  by  charter  to  tho  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. And  in  all  rivers  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  the  pro- 
perty of  tho  soil  is  in  the  king,  if  no  other  claims  it  by  pro- 
scription. In  navigablu  rivers  whore  tho  tide  flows.  Ihc 
liberty  of  fishery  is  common  and  public  to  all  persons.  (Hale, 
De  Jure  Maris  ei  Braehtorum  ejusdem ; Callis,On  Severs.) 

The  property  in  the  mere  running  water  is  in  no  one; 
hutlheproprieturofadjoiningland  is  entitled  lothe  rvusuita- 
hle  use  of  it  as  it  runs  by  his  land.  ' And  consequently  no  pro- 
prietor can  have  the  right  to  use  the  water  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  other  proprietor.  Without  the  consent  of  the  other 
proprietors  who  may  l«c  afiected  by  his  operations,  no  pro- 
prietor can  either  diminish  the  quantity  of  water,  which 
would  otherwise  descend  to  the  proprietors  below,  or  throw 
tho  water  back  upon  tho  proprietors  above.  Every  pro- 
prietor who  claims  a right  cither  to  throw  the  water  back 
above,  or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  to 
descend  below,  must,  in  order  to  maintain  his  claim,  either 
rove  an  actual  grantor  license  from  the  proprietors  affected 
y his  operations,  or  must  prove  an  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  twenty  vear«.' 

(Judgment  nf  Sir  J.  Leach  f«  Wright  r.  Howard ; Sim. 
Stuart,  109;  Gale.  On  Easements  ) 

RIVER  HORSE.  Since  tho  article  IltppopoTAMra 
was  written,  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  has  publi&hed  his  interest- 
ing account  of  tho  ammal,  in  the  Illintratinns  nf  the  Zoo- 
logy  of  Snuih  Africa,  together  with  the  most  ai’curnto 
figure  hitherto  engraved : of  this  we  have  endeavoured  to 
give  some  idea  below;  but  the  reader  should  refer  to  the 
work  itself,  where,  with  alt  the  advantages  of  size  ami 
colour,  the  portraits  of  the  female  hipiK>|iotamus  and  her 
young  ono  have  all  the  air  of  life. 

As  Dr.  Smith  has  evidently  paid  very  great  atIcnUun  to 
tho  cbaractors  and  habits  of  this  curious  quailrupod,  we  pro- 
ceed to  notice  the  result  of  his  observations. 

Hu  describes  the  Hi\>R^otQmut  C<q}ert8is  of  Desmoulins 
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as  baTiDg  tbo  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  and 
the  upper  parts  of  the  neck  and  body  brownish  red,  the 
former  rather  lightest.  The  browmsh  red  of  the  bark 
passes  insensibly  into  a light  brownish  purple  red,  which  is 
the  colour  of  the  sides  and  limbs;  the  belly,  the  sides  of 
the  lips,  and  the  oye^lids,  light  wood*brown,  with  a faint 
fleah'coloured  blush;  the  hin^r  parts  of  the  body  and  the 
belly  freely  freckled  with  small  spots  of  the  same  hue  us  tho 
ground  colours,  only  of  darker  tints  ; hairs  of  tail  and  oars 
bla'-.k  : ponctls  of  hairs  on  lips,  &c-.  yellowish  brown  ; eyra 
a clear  omnge-culoured  brown  ; buofs  dork  horn-colour. 

The  male  and  feraule.  as  for  as  colours  are  concerned,  are, 
ho  ob»er>es,  nearly  alike,  but  in  regard  to  size  they  differ 
materially,  the  male  being  always  oousiderably  larger  than 
the  female. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  gives  a most  elaborate  description  of  the 
form  of  tho  animal,  to  wliicb  we  refur  the  reader,  remarks 
that  prcviou»ly  to  the  eslablishmont  of  the  Dutch  colony  at 
the  Catie  of  Good  Hope,  Hipj>oj}Ot<fmi  existed  in  abuitdanco 
in  all  tile  larger  rivora  of  South  Africa;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  colonists  direct  their  attention  to  hunting  them,  than 
their  numbers  began  to  dimimsh,  partly  from  destruction 
by  fire-arms,  and  partly  by  migration  from  the  scene  of 
(Unger.  * At  present,*  continues  Dr.  Smith,  ’scarcely  one 
exists  in  any  of  ilio  rivers  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  oven  but 
very  few  in  streams  within  a moderate  distance  of  it.  On 
the  expedition  arriving  m latitudes  too  remote  to  be  readily 
reachixi  by  hunters  furnished  with  Ore-arms,  every  large 
river  was  found  to  abound  in  specimens,  and  in  those  the 
animals  appeared,  as  they  probably  did  some  two  hundred 
vears  ago,  much  nearer  to  the  southern  extreroiiy  of  Uie 
oontinont,  familiar,  comparatively  fearless  of  man.  and 
generally  prepared  to  survey  with  curiosity  any  intrusiun 
upon  their  haunts.  To  convey  some  idea  of  the  numbers  in 
which  they  wore  found  m several  of  the  rivers  towards  the 
tropic  of  Caprirorn,  it  may  sullice  to  stale  Uial  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  and  a half  a few  members  of  the  expedition 
parly  killed  seven  within  gun-shot  of  their  encampment. 
Several  other  individuals  were  in  the  same  pool,  and  might 
also  have  been  killed,  had  it  been  duturable.  One  of  the 
survivors  was  observed  to  make  Ins  escape  to  an  adjoining 
IKKil,  and  in  accomplishing  that  he  walked  with  consider* 
able  rapidity  along  tho  iMilom  of  the  river,  and  with  bu 
back  covered  with  about  a foot  of  water.* 

llie  hippopotami,  according  lo  Dr.  Smith,  feed  chiefly  on 
gra'os  resorting  to  situations  near  the  banks  of  rivers  which 
supply  that  food.  *ln  districts  fully  inhabited  by  man,’ 
says  Dr.  Smith.  *tney  generally  pass  the  day  in  the  water, 
and  seek  their  nourishment  during  tlie  night;  but  in  locali- 
ties ditforonlly  circumstanced,  they  often  pass  a portion  of 
the  day  as  well  os  the  night  upon  dry  land.  In  countries  in 
which  the  night-time  constitutes  the  only  safe  period  for  tlicir 
leaving  the  water,  they  are  generally  to  be  seen  elTecling 
their  escape  from  it  iiiiinedialely  befure  dark,  or  aru  to  be 
lieard  doing  so  soon  after  the  day  has  closed,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  surrounding  counir}';  they  then 
either  directly  commence  feeding,  or  begin  a journey  to- 
wards localities  where  food  may  exist.  When,  previous 
to  nightfall,  they  may  have  been  in  pools  or  rivers,  thi^ 
are  generally  at  once  enabled  to  commence  feeding  on 
reaching  the  dry  land ; but  when  they  may  have  passed  the 
(lay  in  the  sea,  they  require  commonly  to  proceed  some  dis- 
tance after  leaving  it.  before  they  find  the  grass  which  ap- 
pears (x>ngenial  lo  their  palate.  It  is  not  every  duseriplioii 
of  grass  that  bippopoiumi  seem  to  relish:  they  often  pass 
over,  in  search  of  fo(id,  luxuriant  green  swards,  which  would 
strongly  attract  many  other  animals  which  fe«^  upon  grass. 
Besides  having  a peculiar  relish  fur  the  grasses  of  certain 
tiiluatioiis,  they  appear  lo  have  a predilection  for  districts 
suppirling  brushwood ; and  owing  to  tlie  latter  peculiarity, 
they  are  oAen  to  be  found  wandering  in  localities  on  which 
but  litilo  grass  exists,  when  they  might  have  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  great  abundance,  but  without  tho  accompani- 
ment of  wood.  Tlio  whole  of  the  night  is  probably  not 
more  than  is  necessary  to  admit  of  tlm  hippopotamus  a^ 
qiiiring  sufllcicnt  food  fur  its  wants ; but  if  that  be  other- 
wise, it  certainly  prefers  to  pass  what  portion  of  the  night 
may  be  neccMsary  for  procuring  nourishment  upon  tho  dry 
laud,  rather  than  in  the  water,  being  generally  only  seen  to 
retire  to  tho  latter  upon  light  returning.' 

Dr.  Smith  thinks  it  difficult  to  decide  wlielher  these  ani- 
mals prefer  the  pools  of  rivers  or  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
for  their  abode  during  the  day.  When  an  opportunity  for 


choice  existeu.  he  found  that  sumo  individuals  selected  the 
one.  and  some  the  other.  During  a journey  which  he  made 
some  years  ago  to  Port  Natal  and  tho  oountry  beyond  it.  ho 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  the  footsteps  made  by 
them  wlulti  entering  and  leaving  the  sea  ; and  on  one  occa- 
sion his  party  op|>osed  unsuccessfully  a female  with  her 
young  one  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

The  excrement,  like  that  of  the  elephant  ami  rhinoceros, 
is  voided,  according  to  the  same  accurate  olwvrvor,  in  im- 
monso cylindrical  ma!^BC«;  and  those  which  came  from  the 
hippopotamus  seemed  principally  lo  consist  of  comminuted 
groKS,  apparently  but  little  altered  by  the  process  which  it 
must  have  undergone,  but  in  a drier  condition  than  that  in 
which  it  could  have  entered  the  atomach. 

The  disposition  of  this  huge  creature  is  described  by  Dr. 
Smith  to  be  peaceable  and  iitoifunsivo : not  that  when  the 
animal  is  wounded,  or  happens  in  its  excursions  on  dry  land 
to  be  accompanied  by  its  young,  it  does  not  manifest  much 
ferocity,  instantly  giving  chose,  if  in  any  way  interrupted  in 
its  course.  The  mother  which  his  party  enduavoureii  to  in- 
tercept immediately  became  the  assailant  on  discovering  the 
object  of  the  party,  and  she  rushed  open-mouthed  on  the 
man  nearest  to  her.  * The  display  of  her  enormous  mouth, 
armed  with  formidable  teeth,  caused  the  most  advanced  of 
the  hunters  to  retreat,  and  tlvose  in  the  rear  to  pause.  The 
flight  of  the  hunters  seemed  to  encourage  the  animal  in 
pursuit,  and  though  the  direction  tliey  (ouk  led  her,  in  pur- 
suing them,  to  retire  from  the  sea  which  she  hod  intended 
lo  enter,  she  persevered  in  giving  chase,  until  one  of  the 

a,  who  from  his  situation  had  not  had  occasion  to  fly, 
a bullet  into  her  mouth.  Immediately  after  ihewouml 
was  inflicted  she  foran  instant  stood  sull,  and  then  retreatod 
with  precipitation  to  the  sea.  in  which  she  was  afterwards 
shut,  having,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  her  kind, 
manifested  a disinclination  to  retire  into  deep  water,  a dis- 
inclination no  doubt  arising  from  sensations  experienced 
from  the  wound  she  bsd  received.* 

Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  sagacity  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus, though  doubll(»s  inferior  to  that  of  the  elephant,  is 
nevertheless  very  considerable,  and  that  its  memory  may 
be  considered  tenarious.  certainly  su|>eriur  to  that  ol  the 
rhinoceros,  and  |>ossibly  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant. 
After  noticing  its  adroitness  in  guarding  against  ossoilants, 
and  in  avoiding  pits  dug  lo  entrap  it,  the  Doctor  remarks 
that  when  once  a hippopotamus  has  been  assailed  in  its  watery* 
dwelling,  and  has  lieen  injured  from  incautiously  exposing 
itself,  it  will  rarely  be  guilty  of  the  same  indiscretion  a 
second  time  ; and  though  its  haunts  may  not  again  be  ap- 
proached by  hunters  till  a long  porio<l  has  clapped,  it 
will  survey  such  approaches,  and  perform  tho  movements 
necensarv  for  its  respiration  with  a degree  of  caution,  which 
clearly  sWws  that  it  has  not  forgotten  the  misfcH’tune  Ic 
which  an  opposite  course  lias  ex|>osod  it. 


Femsl*  Hlp|io|)aUiB>it  sod  Yoaus.  (Smith.) 

RIVERS.  (Geology.)  [Valley.] 

RIVERS  are  the  flowing  waters,  which  bring  to  the  sea. 
and  aomelim(»  lo  a lake,  the  waters  which  are  collected 
within  a certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Tlie  country 
which  is  thus  drained  by  a river  is  called  its  batin,  as  the 
river  runs  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  and  the  country  rises  on 
all  aides  with  greater  or  less  stce^ss,  in  the  fashion  uf  the 
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•ides  of  a lias'n,  I'he  margin  of  such  a basin  generalljf  lies 
contiguoiiK  to  the  basin  of  another  nvur.  and  thu»  constitutes 
the  bfjumlary-line  of  the  two  ba-ina,  From  these  margins 
tho  waters  <!es«  eiitl  on  both  side*  lowiutls  their  respectne 
basins,  which  nre  sejiarated  by  Ihem,  and  lienco  llie  whole 
line  of  these  margins  is  railed  u usiterthed. 

Tho  basins  of  rivers  vary  greatly  in  size.  A brn<>k  is  the 
name  commonly  given  to  rivers  of  the  smallest  description. 
When  tufh  a river  rises  near  the  sea  or  near  a large  river, 
into  one  of  which  it  flows  after  a short  course,  it  conse- 
quently drains  a very  small  surface.  If  tho  waiors  should 
be  increased  by  those  of  another  brook,  tho  name  of  brook 
is  changed  for  that  of  rivulet.  The  basin  of  a rivulet  U 
therefore  more  complicated  than  that  of  a brook.  One  or 
mure  brooks  du.scend  from  tho  margin  of  the  basin,  and  by 
uniting  their  waters  with  those  of  tho  rivulet,  increase  its 
volume.  When  several  rivulets  unite  and  so  prorluce  a con- 
sioerabio  volume  of  running  water,  this  watercourse  takes 
the  name  of  river.  But  all  such  rivers  do  not  reach  the 
sea  or  even  a lake ; most  of  them  join  other  rivers,  and  thus 
a large  river  is  produced.  This  last-mentioned  large  river  is 
callM  the  prtnrijxil  river,  and  those  which  increase  its 
waters  are  called,  with  respect  to  it,  ajfttunts  or  /ri^u/on>j, 
and  sometimes  feed^t  or  branches. 

The  first  waters  of  a river  are  generally  deriverl  from  a 
spring,  which  breaks  out  at  the  foot  of  a doclivity.  or  on 
llie  side  of  some  hill  or  mountain  ; and  sometimes  from  a 
swamp  or  a lake.  This  is  calletl  the  source  of  a river. 
From  this  source  the  river  descends  through  the  lowest 
part  of  its  basin  until  it  terminates  its  course  in  the  s<!a.  a 
lake,  or  another  river,  and  this  termination  is  called  the 
uinuth  of  the  rivor.  'i’he  cavity  in  which  tho  running  water 
Hows  is  called  the  bed  of  tho  rivor,  and  tho  solid  land  which 
bounds  this  bed  is  called  its  bunks. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  elevation  at  which  a 
"•ver  originates  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  its 
course,  and  acconlingly  geographers  assumed  that  there  are 
elevated  mountain-ranges  in  those  regions  where  large  rivers 
take  their  rise ; but  m^ern  researches  have  shown  that  this 
is  not  aiways  the  case.  Thus  the  Volga,  which  is  the  largest 
river  of  Kuropo,  and  runs  above  two  thousand  mitos.  rises 
in  a district  the  most  elevated  part  of  which  does  not  exceed 
IlUO  feet  above  the  sen;  and  the  Mississippi,  which  is  still 
larger,  originates  in  a tract  which  can  hardly  be  called  hilly, 
and  at  an  elevation  probably  not  much  exceeding  ]&l)0 
feel  above  the  sea. 

Hut  still  most  large  rivers  have  their  origin  in  very  ele- 
vated mountains  or  on  high  table  lands,  in  descending  from 
which  a great  difference  with  respect  to  the  rapiilityof  their 
course  and  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  they 
How,  is  observed.  Accordingly  geographers  divide  the 
whole  of  the  course  of  such  riven  into  three  divisions,  tho 
M/./iCr,  middle,  and  forcer  course. 

The  u)j>er  course  uf  sueh  a river  lies  within  a mountain 
region,  and  its  source  is  consequently  at  n groat  elevation 
above  ihc  sea.  The  waters  run  with  greater  or  less  %’ulocity, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  mountain- 
region,  and  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which  the 
wliole  region  declines  towards  the  ciiunlry  to  which  the 
ciuirso  of  the  river  is  directed.  When  the  elevation  of  the 
mountain-region  decreases  with  great  rapidity,  the  current 
of  the  river  is  extremely  rapid,  and  presents  a quick  suc- 
ceasiuii  of  catnracU  and  rapids.  Tho  force  of  the  current 
is  so  great  tlmt  pieces  of  rock  of  considerable  size,  which 
uro  frequently  detached  from  the  overhanging  masses,  can- 
not resist  it,  and  ore  carried  down  by  the  current,  until  they 
roach  a point  where  the  rapidity  of  the  descent  begins  to 
diminish.  Tlie  mountains  which  consiilute  tho  banks  of 
the  rivi>r  oAen  rise  several  thousand  feel  above  it,  and 
their  bases  are  united  by  slopes  forming  an  angle,  over 
which  tho  water  runs  on  bare  rocks,  without  the  least 
eovering  of  earth.  Thus  the  river  dues  not  flow  in  a valley, 
but  in  a cleft  or  ravine,  which  cuts  deep  into  tho  mountain 
masses.  Sometimes  there  is  space  enough  for  a path  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  mountains,  but  in  many  places  this 
space  is  only  obtained  by  artificial  means,  a.s  by  cutting 
away  a projecting  (tortion  of  the  rock,  of  by  making  a tun- 
nel through  it.  Where  either  of  these  means  cannot  be 
applieil,  the  path  is  continued  over  the  be«l  of  the  river  by 
a wooclen  bridge  of  greater  or  less  extent,  unlit  a place  i'l 
readied  which  offers  sufficient  space  for  a path  on  the  side.i 
of  tho  rucks.  Tue  course  of  tho  river  is  generally  m a 
straight  lino,  but  sometimes  it  makes  short  and  obrupt 


bends  which  form  acute  angles.  In  the  last-mentionad 
co-so  it  is,  almost  without  exception,  observed,  that  the 
mountains  which  enclose  the  river  have  on  one  side  a pro- 
jection, and  on  the  other  a receding,  winch  correspond  so 
exactly  that  if  it  were  possiblo  to  unite  both  mountains,  the 
prejeciing  would  exactly  fit  into  the  recwlmg  part.  Tins 
peculiarity  in  tho  formation  of  the  ravines  of  mountain 
streams  was  observed  by  the  S|winiard*  in  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  who  called  them  quebradfut,  or  broken; 
by  this  term  tacitly  assuming  that  the  phenomenon  had 
been  caused  by  a violent  disruption  of  the  muuntnins. 
This  description  of  mountain-streams  and  their  ravines 
opplies  particularly  to  tlu>se  of  tho  vicslpn  Alps  along 
their  southern  declivity,  to  those  rivers  which  constitute 
the  upper  branches  of  the  rivers  Doria  and  Besia,  to 
liie  valte)s  of  .\nzBsca  and  V'edro  on  the  southern  sidu 
of  the  great  road  of  the  Simplon,  and  to  the  still  larger 
valley  of  Aosta,  through  which  the  road  leads  from  Smil- 
zerland  to  Italy  over  the  mountain-pass  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard. The  military  rood  of  the  Homans  wa.s  made  through 
the  Val  d’Aosta ; but  in  these  parts  it  was  only  prac- 
ticable for  beasts  of  bunion.  Suco  deep  ravines  no',  only 
occur  between  tlio  gigantic  elevations  of  a high  range, 
but  likewise  m tho  elevated  table-lands,  Huniboldt  ob- 
serves that  the  plain  of  Quito,  which  is  nearly  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  is  intersected  by  ravines,  which  in  some 
piaceH  sink  so  deep  that  their  bottoms  are  hardly  more  than 
2000  fi%t  above  the  Kca-level ; and  he  add^  that  some  of 
them  are  so  narrow  as  nut  to  contain  the  smullckt  cultivable 
space.  Similar  ravinca  intersect  the  table-lands  of  Guate- 
mala and  Anahuac,  where  they  arc  called  ainadtts 

When  the  rouuntain-iegion  through  which  tho  upper 
course  of  a river  lies  descends  with  lofs  rapidity,  and 
consequently  occupies  a much  greater  extent  uf  country, 
the  mountain-streams,  uk  well  as  their  banks,  present  very 
different  features.  Botli  the  streams  and  the  banks  hhuw 
that  the  descent  of  the  whole  mass  is  not  by  a regular 
slojie,  but  i.s  formed  by  an  alternation  of  plains  ami  declivi- 
ties; in  a.M!ending  such  a muuntam  stream,  it  is  found  that 
in  certain  places  the  rocky  masses  approach  so  near  to  thu 
banks,  as  to  leave  hardly  room  enough  fur  the  river,  and  in 
these  narrows  the  current  is  extremely  swiA,  and  generally 
a continual  rapid,  inleiTupted  by  fulls  of  moderate  heigiit. 
These  narrows  however  rarely  extend  more  than  a lew 
miles.  Above  them  the  mountains  m-cdu  to  some  distance 
from  both  side.4  uf  the  river;  and  thus  a basin  is  formed,  m 
tho  middle  of  which  the  river  Hows  with  a comparatively 
slow  current,  not  over  bare  locks,  over  a gravelly  bed, 
and  between  low  banks  of  earth.  THe  bottom  of  the  basin 
is  level,  or  descends  with  a gentle  slope,  and  may  bo  culti- 
vated or  used  as  pa.«turc-gruund.  In  some  of  the  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  central  and  ea.'ilern  Ali>a,  this  alter- 
nation  of  narrow  passes  and  basms  occurs  several  times. 
Thus  the  Ruuss,  along  which  the  great  noid  runs  whicli  leads 
over  the  roountain-pass  of  St.  Gothani,  rushes  with  incredible 
velocity  through  thu  ravincuf  tho  llospeudul,  and  falls  1»0U 
feel  before  it  reaches  the  Imsin  of  (ho  vulley  of  Vrso'D, 
which  is  nearly  eight  miles  lung  and  more  ihuii  half  a imle 
wide,  .nml  in  which  it  runs  wiih  a guntie  course.  At  lliu 
northern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Ursern  the  river  enters 
the  second  narrow  at  tho  Urnerloch.  This  narrow,  which 
oxtenils  about  three  miles  to  Geshiiion,  is  extremely  con- 
tracted, and  within  these  limits  the  river  dcs'cenda  lu?4 
feet,  forming  a succ-e>i»ion  of  small  cataruots.  Below  thU  ia 
(he  bojiin  ofthe  Kraclieiithal,  which  is  not  so  wide  as  that  of 
Ursern,  and  about  six  miles  long.  Thu  course  of  the  river 
wiihin  this  basin  is  rapid,  but  theru  are  no  cataracts.  From 
this  valley  the  river  escapes  by  (he  third  narrow,  which  is 
about  four  miles  long,  and  aUu  very  contracted  ; it  icrini- 
nates  at  the  villagu  of  Ain-Siug.  where  the  Reuss  enters  the 
valley  of  Uri,  in  which  it  flows  until  it  mingles  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  lake  of  Uri  (Urnersceg  as  llie  southern 
part  of  the  Vierwaldsladtcr-see  is  named.  The  same  con- 
formation is  observed  in  the  southern  ilcclivity  of  the  Alps, 
where  the  river  Ticino  descemls  fnnn  the  mountain-pass  of 
St.Gothard.  This  river  runs  ma  ravine  from  the  Hosiwndal  to 
Airolo,  in  which  it  descends  about  2S8U  feet.  It  then  enters 
the  upper  vulley  of  Leventiini,  which  is  about  seven  miles 
long  and  half  a mile  wide,  and  in  winch  the  river  is  rapid, 
but  has  no  cataracts.  It  issues  from  this  valley  by  a narrow 
about  two  miles  long,  l>etw(^en  II  LH^o  and  Faido,  where  a 
aeries  of  beautiful  waterfalls  occur,  and  the  ravine  is  so  nar- 
row that  an  artificial  road  has  been  cut  on  the  adjacent 
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mountain  called  the  Platifcr,  At  Faido  the  Ticino  enter* 
Iho  iniddlo  valley  of  Leventina,  in  which  it  Hows  with  great 
rji{>idiiy  to  Giornico,  a distance  of  about  fifteen  msles,  but 
without  forming  any  falls.  The  valley  is  less  than  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  ofien  interrupted  by  rocks-  Above  Gior- 
nico  the  river  enters  a short  narrow,  at  iho  outlet  from 
which  it  forms  cataracts,  and  then  reaches  the  wide  valley 
railed  the  Lower  Valley  of  Li'ventina,  in  which  it  Hows 
with  a comparatively  gentle  course  to  Lago  Maggiore.  The 
greater  number  of  the  nvers  which  originate  m (be  Alps 
ami  Tyrenees  arc  of  this  latter  dis*Tipuon.  The  basins 
which  occur  In  these  river  valleys  may  at  some  remote  pe- 
rio<l  have  been  filled  with  water,  .ml  this  may  have  been 
drained  off  hyllie  river*  forming  an  outlet  for  the  waters 
by  the  narrows  which  now  connect  their  basins  with  one 
another. 

In  some  places  Iho  elevated  mountain-regions  border 
immediately  on  low  plain*.  In  such  cases  the  rivorscaiinot 
bo  said  to  liave  a middle  course;  for  as  soon  as  they  reat  h 
the  plain  their  character  is  changed,  and  the  rapid  torrent  is 
converted  into  a gentle  strruni.  Thus  the  Maranon,  afler 
issuing  from  the  Pongo  de  Miinseriche,  and  entering  the 
great  plain.  Hows  siowlv  through  the  alluvial  level ; and  tiie 
Ganges,  after  leaving  tlic  Himalaya  Mountains  at  Hurd- 
war,  flows  with  great  bends  through  the  immense  plains  of 
Hindu-tan.  All  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  south- 
ern declivity  of  the  Alps  to  the  plain  which  the  river  Po 
traverncs  arc  of  the  same  deucriplJoii.  In  most  cases  how- 
ever Iho  mountain-regions  arc  nut  in  immcrliato  contact 
with  the  plains,  but  are  separated  from  them  by  hilly  tracts, 
and  that  portion  of  the  course  of  a river  which  lies  through 
Ruch  a hilly  region  is  called  the  middle  course.  The  rocky 
tnnsscs  rarely  approach  the  bed  of  the  river  which  has  n 
middle  course,  but  retire  to  some  distance  from  them,  so  as 
to  form  between  the  higher  grounds  a wide  valley,  which  the 
inundations  of  the  river  have  covered  with  a thick  layer  of 
alluvial  soil.  It  U remarkable  that  the  highest  ground  of 
these  valleys  occurs,  without  exception,  on  the  very  banks  of 
liic  rivers,  and  that  the  land  slopes  from  them  toward*  the 
base  of  the  higher  Krounds.  Accordingly  the  inundation* 
generally  cover  the  lower  t racts,  which  are  at  some  dUlanco 
from  the  river,  to  the  depth  of  seveml  foot,  while  the  banks 
are  atill  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  The  slopes  of  the 
higher  gn'Unds,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  ouicr  banks 
of  the  river,  I-crausc  they  fix  a limit  to  its  inundations,  are 
generally  gradual,  and  covered  with  vogctati<in.  The  cur- 
rent of  the  river  itself  is  gentle.  This  change,  when 
coinparc'l  with  that  of  the  mountain-stream,  is  partly 
due  to  the  more  geutlo  descent  of  the  hilly  region,  and 
]>nrtly  to  the  furin  of  its  course.  The  bed  of  the  river 
rarely  lies  in  a straight  line,  but  continually  forms  bends, 
whicii  are  not  acute  angles,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mountaiii- 
slreanis,  hut  have  only  a small  cunature,  so  that  tho  river 
runs  through  the  valley  in  aserpenttne  eour^c.  This  circum- 
Rtanco  renders  tlic  course  of  the  river  much  longer  than  it 
would  be,  if  it  flawed  in  a straieht  line,  and  cousequenlly 
diminishes  the  fall  .and  the  rapluiiy  of  tlic  curient. 

it  I*  observed  that  river*  form  numorous  small  islands  and 
sand  hanks  a short  distanro  below  the  place  where  they 
i**uo  from  the  mountain-region.  Thu*  the  Rhine,  between 
Rawl  and  Kehl,  opposite  Stiasburg,  and  tho  Amazona.*  be- 
low the  Pongo  de  JVlansenche,  as  fur  east  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Yapnrti,  and  the  Mississippi.  Iwlween  the  mouth  of  the 
Sf.  Pelcr  river  and  that  of  the  Missouri,  form  islands  and 
sand-bank*.  This  is  easily  to  be  accounted  fur,  by  ob- 
serving that  tho  river,  on  issuing  from  the  mountains, 
retains  a large  quantity  of  earthy  matter  in  suspension, 
which  subsides  vvhen  tho  current  decreases  in  rapidity 
This  sediment  form*  islets  and  sand-banks.  Though  it 
rarely  hoppens,  as  nheady  observed,  tliat  tho  rocky  masses 
approach  close  to  the  banks  in  the  middle  course  of  a 
river,  vet  this  generally  occurs  several  times,  and  at 
Buch  flares  the  river  usually  forms  rapids  and  whirlpools. 
A leilge  of  rocks  traverses  the  bed  of  the  mer  in  some 
nlac’^i  Ruch  leriges  occur  in  the  Hauubc  nt  Passau.  near 
Ncuhurg  above  Vienna,  near  Pre-hurg  in  Hungary,  above 
Pesth,  and  at  Orshuva.  or  Orsovo,  on  thcboumlurydme  be- 
Ivrocn  Austria  and  Turkey.  On  the  Rhine  they  occur 
only  liotwccn  Mainx  am!  Bonn,  wlvero  the  river  is  traversed 
by  three  ludgcR,  at  Bingen,  ol  Sf,  Goar,  and  near  Ander- 
narh  respertivcly.  Sucli  ledges  are  fuund  in  nearly  all  tlie 
large  rivers  of  Eurofe.  The  elevations  by  which  lliey 
ate  produced  arc  sometimes  ccnncctetlvrith  ranges  of  hills. 


ly^idgoa  of  this  descviplion  occur  in  mtny  of  the  Atlantic 
river*  of  the  United  Slulc*,  a-  the  Polurauc,  the  James 
River,  and  others;  and  they  mark  with  preeUion  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rivers  from  the  umlulutiug  or  hilly  rugion  to  tho 
low  plains  along  the  coast,  Thcru  arc  of  uoursu  rapids 
where  these  ledges  occur. 

The  loirer  course  of  river*  usually  lie*  through  a plain. 
In  geite.al  there  arc  no  hill*  which  oonstitulu  the  outer 
margin  of  its  course,  and  consequently  there  is  no  bottom  or 
v alley  through  which  it  run*.  The  banks  are  very  little  raised 
above  the  surface  of  tho  waters,  ami  the  levol  ground  ex- 
tends to  a greater  distance.  The  current  i*  slow,  the  fall 
being  very  small.  Thus  it  was  observe<l  by  LaCondamiue, 
that  the  Amazonas  from  the  narrow  at  Obydos  to  its  mouth, 
a distance  of  70U  miles,  docs  not  full  quite  twelve  feel,  or 
iiltlo  more  than  0"2  of  an  inch  per  mile-  It  can  hardly  be 
conceived  that  a river  with  so  small  a fall  could  propel  its 
waters,  and  a*  the  current  of  the  .\tuazonas  is  considerable 
it  can  only  U;  acrounie«l  for  by  supiwsmg  that  the  cnor 
mous  volume  of  water  wliich  the  river  brings  down,  drives 
on  by  its  pressure  that  which  is  before  it  until  it  reacliits 
the  sea.  Thu  Rurface  of  the  Elbe  at  Hamburg,  about  70 
miles  from  the  North  Sea,  is  nut  more  than  C fuel  above  the 
sea.  and  the  fall  per  mile  very  little  exceeds  an  inch.  Thu 
surface  of  tlic  plain  ibroygh  which  a river  runs  generally  con- 
sist* of  an  alluvium,  which  the  river  ha*  de^m^iled  during  the 
inundations.  Idle  matter  of  which  this  alluvium  consists  is 
soft  and  loosely  bound  togi-thur,  and  cousequenlly  the  cur- 
rent, slow  as  it  is,  has  power  enough  to  rumovo  a portion  of 
the  banks  from  one  side,  and  to  deposit  the  detached  matter 
on  the  other.  Thus  great  changes  are  proihiced  in  therourse 
of  rivers  in  the  lapse  of  time.  Major  Reunell  surveyed  a large 
portion  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Ganges  about  fifty  year* 
ago.  and  his  majw  were  very  exact  at  llie  time.  Hu  also 
observed  tho  change*  which  tho  river  had  produccil  in  it* 
bed.  A few  year*  ago  the  course  of  the  Canges  was  again 
surveyed,  for  the  pur;)ose  of  establishing  a steam  naviga- 
tion, and  it  was  found  that  the  course  of  the  river  hardly  in 
any  place  apreml  w ith  tho  map*  of  Renncll.  The  must  re- 
markable cireuroslanre  however  is,  that  a river  fie- 
qucntly  divides  into  a number  of  arms,  each  of  w hich  runs 
to  the  sea,  though  some  branches  re  unite  and  again  de- 
tach themselves  from  ono  anotlrer.  Thus  tho  Danube 
roiichca  tho  sen  by  seven  arms,  a*  the  Nile  formerly  did, 
according  to  the  antient  accounts,  though  there  arc  new 
only  five  arms  in  tho  Nile.  Our  host  maps  represent  iho 
number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  as  amounting  to  Ion  at 
least.  This  division  of  a river  into  several  aims  is  easily 
understoal  when  the  soft  nature  of  llio  alluvium  i*  con- 
Hidered : and  if  wc  suppose  that  the  river,  in  it*  operation  of 
changing  its  IkkI,  finds  in  its  way  a piece  of  rock  or  other 
matter  harder  limn  the  alluvial  soil,  by  setting  against 
such  an  obsUclo  the  current  is  divided,  and  tluws  on  both 
sides  of  it;  tlie  following  inundation  removes  stdl  more  of 
the  alluvium,  and  thus,  m course  of  time,  a now  aim  is 
formed. 

The  romilry  which  is  enclosed  by  the  arms  of  a river 
is  called  its  delta,  fiom  tho  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  that  which  wa*  best  known 
to  the  aniicnl*,  greatly  resemble*:  but  the  term  is  gene- 
rally appropriotc,  a*  most  river  deltas  have  that  form.  It 
is  a common  conjecturo  that  the  space  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  della  of  a river  w as  once  a part  of  the  soa,  which 
was  filled  up  by  tho  debris  and  earthy  matter  brought  down 
hy  the  river  from  tho  mountainous  and  hilly  country 
through  which  its  upper  uml  middle  course  lie.  This  sup- 
position i*  strongly  sup|M>rled  by  the  nature  of  the  sod, 
which  evidently  consi.*ts  of  matter  brought  down  hy  river*, 
and  not  of  such  as  tho  soa  loaves  bohind  when,  from  any 
cause.il  retires.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  opcialion  of 
rivers  goes  cm  during  the  inundations,  for  after  the  waiors 
have  subsided  iho  surface  of  a delta  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  a very  thin  lover  of  mud.  which  soon  become*  dry 
earth.  The  ilcltos  of  rivers  whinli  arc  annually  swollen  by 
rains,  which  is  Uie  case  between  the  tropic.*,  are  gonerally 
much  more  extensive  than  those  which  are  fermwl  L>y  rivers 
whoso  inundations  are  only  pioduced  by  the  melting  of 
snow. 

Tljerc  is  a river  of  first-rate  magnitude  which  hns  no 
delta,  though  it  seems  to  posse.ssall  iheivc  qualities  which 
are  suppusod  to  be  re<}uisitc  to  the  formation  of  such  an 
alluvial  tract:  the  Sul^awrcnco  in  North  America  rearhos 
the  sea  by  a kind  of  bay,  winch  c.xtends  upward  of  3UU 
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miles,  anti  grarlually  increases  in  width  from  throe  to  above 
one  hundred  miles.  One  would  suppose  that  the  form  of 
this  hay  Would  render  it  subject  to  be  easily  filled  up 
by  the  curlby  matter  brought  dunn  by  a river  whose 
cuunte  exceeds  1 SOU  miles;  and  vet  wo  do  not  find  that 
an  alluvium  of  anyextent  has  been  formed  along  the  banks 
of  this  Wide  tesluary,  except  on  the  right  hank  below 
Quehec,  This  single  imitance  might  throw  some  douht  on 
the  opinion  that  iloltas  are  formed  by  rivers  in  the  wav- 
above  meutioneil,  if  the  |>cculiar  nature  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
did  not  suggest  an  explanation  of  this  deviation  from  the 
common  course  of  things,  which  rather  confliuis  than  re- 
futes tho  established  principle.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the 
only  largo  nv«r  which  traverses  a great  number  of  lakes. 
Even  after  having  luf\  the  five  great  Canadian  lakes,  it 
nasses  through  those  of  St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  St. 
Peter’s.  In  each  of  those  lakes  the  current  ceases,  and  it 
is  only  perceptible  where  the  river  again  issues  from  tho 
lake.  Ail  the  earthy  matter  therefore  which  the  river  col- 
lects and  keeps  suspended  in  its  course  from  uno  laku  to  the 
other  is  do|K)si(cd  in  these  lakes.  Thus  this  large  river 
brings  no  debris  and  earthv  mutter,  or  very  little,  to  its  wide 
testuary,  which  cannot  therefore  be  changed  into  a delta  by 
the  accumulation  of  such  matter. 

Most  large  rivers,  as  already  observed,  admit  of  this  di- 
vision of  their  course  into  three  parts,  an  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  course ; but  tho  exceptions  are  far  from  being 
rare.  It  somolimei  happens  that  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures by  which  the  middle  course  is  distinguished,  occur  in 
the  upper  courso.  This  takes  place  when  a river  originates 
on  an  elevated  table-land,  and  traverses  a considerable  part 
of  it.  Thus  the  Indus,  the  Sutlej,  an  alUueiit  of  the  Indus, 
and  the  Sainpoo,  rise  on  the  elevated  table  land  of  TiWt, 
and  drain  a portion  of  it:  in  this  Mrt  of  their  course  they 
retemble  the  middle  course  of  the  Rhine  or  Danube.  But 
where  they  leave  the  plain  and  enter  the  mountain-region 
of  the  Himalaya,  they  re&emble  the  mountain-streams  of  the 
Alps,  except  as  to  the  volume  of  water.  When  the  Indus 
and  the  Sutlej  have  descended  into  (ho  plamsuf  the  Panjab, 
they  asstumo  tho  character  of  the  lower  Rliine  and  lower 
Danube.  The  Sarapou,  after  leaving  the  mnunlain-region, 
traverses  a hilly  tract  of  groat  extent,  the  valley  of  Asaro, 
before  it  cnlois  the  alluvial  plain  of  Bengal.  There  are 
other  rivers,  in  which  only  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
middle  and  lower  course  can  be  recognised : the  number  of 
such  is  considerable,  and  some  of  them  are  of  the  fust  mag- 
nitude. Thus  the  Volga  and  the  Mississippi,  neither  nf 
which  rises  in  a mountain-region,  but  in  a hilly  tract,  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  course  present  the  characteristics  of 
the  middle  course  of  the  Rhino  and  Danube,  but  towards 
their  mouths  they  traverse  a large  plain.  The  number  of 
rivers  whoi«  whole  course  lies  through  a hilly  or  undulat- 
ing country  is  still  greater,  as  is  the  case  with  nearlv  all  tho 
riversof  England  and  Southern  Scotland,  except  the  Humber, 
whose  course  is  partly  through  a low  plain.  There  are  also 
rivers  which  in  their  whole  course  traverse  a roounlain- 
region,  but  they  ore  all  small ; such  are  some  of  the  rivers  in 
North  Scotland  and  in  Swollen,  and  nearly  alt  the  rivers  of 
Norway,  and  those  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

The  number  of  rivers  which  do  not  reach  the  ocean  is 
not  great,  if  we  except  those  which  fall  into  the  Ca.spian 
Sea  and  into  tho  lake  of  Aral.  The  other  rivers  without 
an  outlet  always  terminate  their  course  in  a lake.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  water  of  some  of  them  was  ab- 
sorbed by  a dry  soil,  and  that  they  were  lost  in  the  sand  ; 
and  this  opinion  siill  prevails  as  to  some  rivers  which 
descend  from  Mount  Allas  southward  to  the  Sahara.  But 
as  none  of  these  rivers  have  been  visited  by  Europeans,  the 
point  remains  doubtful.  Among  other  rivers  which  have 
no  communication  with  the  sea,  scene  few  traverse  elevated 
table  lands,  consisting  of  plains  surrounded  by  continuous 
mountain-ranges,  through  which  the  waters  cannot  find  an 
outlet,  and  consequently  collect  in  tho  lower  part  of  the 
plains,  and  form  lakes  largo  cnougli  to  part  with  all 
their  surplus  water  by  cva}K>ration.  Such  rivers  occur  in 
the  valley  of  Tenochtillan  in  Mexico.  The  most  remarkable 
is  the  Desaguadero,  in  (he  vallev  of  Titicaca  in  Bolivia, 
which  runs  about  300  miles,  am)  is  lost  in  a lake  or  in 
swamps.  The  Hyarkan  or  Yerkan,  in  Chinese  Turkislan, 
is  siill  larger,  but  its  character  is  im]wrfectly  known.  An- 
other kiml  of  such  lakes  occurs  in  tho  plains  of  Mexico  and 
of  South  Ainoricn,  and  almost  exclusively  in  tliose  parts 
which  have  no  rain  or  very  little.  On  the  table-land  of 
P.  C,  No.  1234. 


Mexico  the  greater  number  of  rivera  between  24®  and  30* 
N.  lat.  terminate  in  lakes:  and  in  the  states  which  compose 
the  Argentine  Republic,  rivers  of  this  kind  arc  numerous 
between  2i>*  and  34”  S.  lot.,  we.t  of  64*  W.  long.  As  very 
littlo  rain  falls  in  some  of  these  countries,  ami  in  others 
noneat  all,  the  rivers  are  supplied  with  Hat»*r  by  tho  rains 
which  fall  at  certain  seasons  on  themounla.ns  in  which  they 
originate,  and  by  tlio  springs  which  exist  ihcie.  But  as  (he 
supply  of  water  is  very  moderate,  it  does  not  give  force 
suilirient  to  the  currents  to  carry  them  ihroiigli  thotu 
extensive  tracts  which  separate  them  from  llie  sea.  It 
remarkable  that  some  of  these  rivers  and  all  the  lakes  in 
which  they  terminate,  are  salt  in  South  America;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  moy  of  those  on  the 
Mexican  isthmus.  * 

Most  rivers  overflow  the  low  countries  which  are  adjacent 
to  their  banks,  either  at  regular  aeosoiis  of  tho  year  or  oo- 
caaionally.  This  lakes  place  when  the  supply  of  water  is 
greater  than  the  bed  of  the  river  can  contain.  In  (his 
respect  rivers  may  bo  divided  into  three  classes;  the  first 
comprehends  tho  rivers  whose  inundations  aio  produced  by 
the  melting  of  snow  and  ice;  the  second  comprehends 
those  which  arc  annually  swollen  by  regular  rains;  and 
the  tliird  those  which  unir  occasionally  cause  inundations. 

All  large  rivers  that  i(rain  countries  of  which  the  mean 
winter  tempernlurc  is  below  30*,  are  annually  subject  to 
great  risings  when  the  snow  and  ice  melt.  In  such  coun- 
tries snow  falls  for  several  months,  and  ai  only  a small  part 
of  it  is  dissolved,  it  accumulates  to  a groat  amount.  As  soon 
as  the  frost  ceases,  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  runs  OS' by 
the  smaller  rivers,  which  suddenly  swell  and  carry  an  un- 
usual supply  of  water  to  the  principal  river,  whose  volume 
being  thus  increa.scd  to  three  or  four  times  its  ordinary 
magnitude,  overflows  the  adjacent  low  country.  These  in- 
undations, though  they  generally  improve  tho  soil,  are  very 
injurious  to  agriculture,  by  destroying  the  growing  corn, 
and  covering  extensive  tracts  with  snnd,  gravel,  and  other 
coarse  earthy  matter.  Embankments  are  usually  mado  to 
prevent  these  inundations,  but  after  a very  long  winter, 
when  the  river  is  more  than  usually  swuUun,  these  em- 
bankments are  often  destroyed,  and  the  injurious  efferU  of 
the  inundations  are  incrcas^  by  the  mass  of  earthy  ma- 
terials of  which  the  embankments  consist,  and  which  are 
dispersed  over  the  adjacent  lauds.  In  some  rivers  ihcso 
inundations  lust  only  from  two  to  four  weeks;  in  others 
two  or  three  months ; and  in  some  even  five  or  six  months. 
Where  the  inundations  aro  long,  they  are  less  violent,  and 
cause  less  damage  than  where  they  are  short ; in  the  latter 
case  the  whole  mass  of  water  suddenly  deluges  the  country, 
while  in  tho  former  the  water  rises  slowly.  This  difference 
in  the  inundations  of  rivers  is  mainly  to  he  attributed  to 
the  direction  in  which  they  flow.  Let  us  take  a river 
like  the  Mississippi,  which  flows  from  north  to  south 
through  17*  or  lb"  of  latitude.  In  winter  the  basin  is 
covererl  with  snow,  and  if  the  whole  were  melted  in  a fuw 
days,  it  would  produce  such  a volume  of  water  as  would 
probably  cover  nearly  holf  tho  basin.  But  the  melting  of 
the  snow  is  gradual.^WhiUt  the  temperature  in  the  northern 
districts  is  below  tiio  freezing-puint,  tho  spring  has  already 
made  considerable  progress  m the  suuinorn  districts,  the 
snow  which  has  there  fallen  has  been  dUsulvcd,  and  tho  water 
thus  produce<l  has  had  the  requisite  lime  to  runoflfand 
reacli  tho  sea.  Thus  with  the  progres.s  of  the  sun  towards 
the  ndrlhcrn  tropic,  tho  line  of  the  melting  snow  proceeds 
northward,  and  thus  the  supply  of  water  runs  off  gradually, 
until  the  snow  of  the  most  northern  region  is  dissolved. 
More  than  iv/o  months  elapse  between  the  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  northern  region  and  the  commencement  of  the 
melting  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  inundu'sons 
of  the  Mississippi  thererorc  are  not  extensive,  if  the  great 
length  of  that  river  and  of  its  affluents  are  considered, 
but  they  last  from  three  to  four  months.  A considerablo 
p.art  of  the  delta  of  that  river  is  indeed  under  water 
for  six  months,  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  tract 
of  clovatcd  ground  which  extends  not  far  from  llse  sea 
between  the  Atchafalaya  and  the  LaFourclie,  and  prevents 
ihu  enormous  mass  of  water  which  collects  in  the  lowlands 
near  the  first-mentioned  branrh  from  running  off  sooner. 
When  a river  situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere  flows 
from  south  to  north,  the  meltinguf  the  snow  of  course  com- 
mences near  the  upper  binm-hes  of  tho  river,  and  prineeds 
northward.  In  this  casiO  the  volume  of  water  which  collects 
at  a certain  period  in  the  lower  course,  where  the  luw.ands 
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arc  genernlly  roost  Axtensire,  is  rou>.'h  greater,  and  the  inun* 
dalions  are  raurh  more  extensive  ami  at.'  mded  with  more 
mischier.  But  still  they  cannot  be  ccpTD|var>'d  with  the 
inundations  of  those  rivers  which  run  fiutn  cast  tu  we-.i  or 
from  west  to  east.  In  countries  which  arc  drained  by  such 
rivers,  the  whole  mass  of  snow  U dissolved  in  a few  days, 
especially  when  a liiaw  U accompanied  by  rain,  and  all  the 
Waters  thus  nruduced  pass  through  the  principal  channel  in 
the  course  or  a week  or  two.  In  such  rivers  the  volume  of 
water  during  (he  inundations  is  three  or  four  times  larger 
than  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  or  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  and  the  inundations  spread  to  a great  distance,  and 
frequently  cause  great  loss  of  property,  and  sometimes  also 
of  life,  especially  when  the  winter  has  been  unusually  long 
and  the  falls  of  snow  ven-  heavy.  [Niemejt.)  But  the  river 
St.  Ijtwrence  forms  an  exception  hero  also.  As  its  general 
course  is  fi-om  west  lo  east,  unu  would  suppose  that  a largo 
extent  of  country  within  its  basin  would  be  annually  subject 
tu  inundation,  but  this  duc.4  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in 
any  part  of  its  course.  If  any  portion  of  it  is  swollen  by  tlie 
melting  of  the  snow  within  the  basin,  the  river  soon  enters 
one  of  the  lakes  through  which  its  course  lies,  anil  thus 
the  addition  of  a comparatively  small  volume  is  nut  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  surface  of  the  lake  to  any  large  amount. 
Thus  the  same  cau^e  which  prevents  its  filling  up  the  w’ide 
u>siuary,  prevents  the  river  from  overllowing  the  adjacent 
country. 

Rii-ers  whose  inundation*  arc  produced  by  regular  rains 
have  the  greater  part  of  their  course  either  within  the  tropics 
or  at  lenat  liotwecn  ■It)''  N.  lal.  and  .'til*  S.  lot.  It  is  a knuwn 
fact,  that  in  those  regions  heavy  rain  falls  daily  from  three 
to  SIX  months  in  the  year.  Tliese  heavy  rams  commence 
when  the  sun  in  its  progress  from  one  tropic  to  the  other 
approaches  the  zenith  of  a country,  and  they  continue  till 
it  ha.s  passed  a certain  di<iaiicc  from  it.  In  (lie  beginning 
of  the  wet  season,  as  this  part  of  the  year  is  called  in  those 
ruuntiies,  the  rains  are  Mimetimea  ao  heavy  that  in  the 
courscof  a day  the  level  country  is  covered  with  water  a foot 
deep.  Tlie  rivers  of  course  s.>on  begin  to  increase  in  their 
volume  of  water,  and  aficr  some  lime  they  rise  to  the  level 
of  the  banks,  ami  begin  to  run  over.  These  inundations 
generally  last  from  two  to  four'iuonlhs.  They  are  more  re- 
gular than  those  which  are  pnHluced  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  and  in  general  do  not  exceed  a ceriaiu  height.  The 
rural  economy  of  those  countries  in  which  they  take  place. 
Ls  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  this  periodical  event,  and 
on  the  certainty  that  the  inundations  will  fertilise  the 
fields  by  depositing  on  them  a fine  mud,  which  enriches  the 
soil  more  than  the  best  manure.  Whenever  the  inundations 
do  nut  rise  to  the  usual  height,  which  is  sometimes  Uiccosc, 
a great  part  of  the  country  which  is  not  covered  with  water 
yields  little  or  nothing,  and  the  (‘•msequcnco  is  dearth  and 
laminc.  When,  on  the  other  haiul,  the  inundations  rise 
higher  tiiaii  usual,  they  are  also  injurious  to  rural  ccunumy, 
by  reaching  those  tracts  winch  are  set  apart  for  the  cuUiva- 
tmn  of  plants,  whic[i  camiul  bear  so  much  moisture  as 
the  districts  that  arc  regularly  floo^d.  Thus,  in  1831, 
the  river  Menam  in  Siam  toso  to  un  extraordinary  licigbt : 
the  inundations  reached  the  large  orchards  which  for 
many  miles  in  extent  cover  the  more  elevated  tracts  along 
the  banks,  and  afford  subsistence  to  a numerous  |topula- 
tion.  Several  kinds  of  fruit-trees  were  almost  desiiuyed, 
and  for  sumo  years  the  mangnstans  and  durians  Were 
s*:arce. 

All  the  rivers  between  the  tropics  which  are  svvollcn  by 
pi’rurtliral  rams,  lie  only  in  one  hemisphere,  the  northern  or 
the  southern.  In  the  countries  through  which  lliey  flow 
Uic  water,  aro  low  and  the  ground  dry  during  part  of  the 
year,  so  a#  to  admit  of  easy  cultivation,  and  at  another  Mjason 
the  fields  are  fertili-sed  bv  the  inundations.  The  .Amazonas 
alone  is  an  oxceptmn.  'Though  the  course  of  this  river  is 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  its  affluents  extend  fur  to  (he 
north  ami  south,  into  both  hemispheres,  and  probably  three- 
fourths  of  the  tropical  rains  which  descend  upon  South  Ame- 
rica find  their  way  to  that  large  river.  To  this  circunistanco 
ore  owing  its  irouicnsc  volume  of  water  and  its  great  depth. 
The  .Amazonac.  properly  speaking,  is  never  at  its  lowest 
level,  in  the  mmiso  in  which  that  term  is  applied  to  other 
rivers.  When  the  northern  rivers  cease  to  bring  down  the 
supply  which  is  owing  to  the  periodical  rams,  tlie  southern 
begin  to  bring  their  contributions.  This  fart  seems  suffi- 
ciently to  explain  the  immense  tracts  of  alluvial  soil  which 
extend  along  the  river  to  a great  distance,  but  the  same 


circumstance  also  keeps  the  soil  in  a stateof  continual  mois- 
ture, and  makes  it  a perpetual  swamp.  .Acconlingly  we 
find  that  the  banks  of  that  rivor,  which  admits  of  a more 
extensive  navigation  than  any  other  river  in  the  world,  re- 
main nearly  destitute  of  agricultural  scUluments,  and  aio 
still  in  possession  of  savage  tribes. 

The  rivers  which  drain  the  countries  between  30®  N.  lati- 
tude and  those  in  which  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winter 
season  dues  not  rise  above  30®,  are  subject  lo  occasional  in- 
undations. But  ihe»e  overflowings  occur  only  in  those 
rivers  whose  upper  course  lies  witltin  mountain-range* 
which  are  covered  with  snow  for  a considorablo  part  of 
the  jear.  In  such  ca>es,  wliilo  the  snow  coters  the  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  mountain-ranges,  a sudden  change  in 
the  weather,  which  produces  a warm  wmd.  brings  great 
volumes  of  vapours,  which,  falling  in  abundant  luin,  soon 
dissolve  the  snow,  and  the  mountain-streams  pour  down 
their  waters  with  increased  volume  and  \clocitV.  A*  soon 
as  llie  waters  reach  a level  tract,  it  is  inundaleu.  As  these 
inundations  often  take  place  unexpectedly,  they  cau>c  great 
damage.  Thus  we  find  that  some  valleys  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  In  tlie  United  Slate*  of  America,  aro  almost  un- 
inhabitable. owing  to  the  sudden  inundations  to  which  the 
rivers  of  that  mounlain-rogion  aro  subject.  Many  rivers 
however  never  inu  ndate  the  adjacent  country,  unless  a heavy 
gale  of  wind  should  blow  directly  up  tlie  river,  and  drive  the 
sea  into  it  with  great  furcu.  Such  inundations  aie  very 
sudden,  and  sometimes  also  cxlcnsivu,  but  they  are  of  short 
duration. 

In  adverting  to  the  advantages  which  a country  derives 
from  its  rivers,  we  must  first  observe  that  the  water  is  ex- 
tensively useil  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  economy.  It  is 
much  purer  than  that  of  wells;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  winch  are  salt  or  brackish,  river  water  contains  only 
earthy  particles  in  suspension,  which  may  easily  bo  sepu- 
rateil  by  filtration,  and  w hich  are  deposited  os  a seiliineiil 
when  the  water  is  left  to  stand  for  a short  time.  The  water 
of  wells  generally  contains  a small  ((uantity  of  some  mineral 
in  chemical  combination.  The  water  of  nvors  is  nearly  e<|ual 
to  rain  water  for  all  domestic  purposes.  Rivers  accordingly 
supply  water  for  ihcronsunipiiun  of  Urge  cities,  as  in  the  rase 
of  the  New  River  [Middleton.  Hugh],  which  supjdie.s  a large 
part  of  London,  and  the  Schuylkill,  which  supidies  Phila- 
delphia. Many  rivets  also  supply  abumiunce  uf  food.  The 
upper  courses  of  rivers  are  generally  inhabited  by  a atiiali 
number  of  spccirs  of  fish,  and  the  whole  amount  is  nut 
great.  But  towards  their  mouths  the  number  both  of  species 
and  indiviiluaU  iiKTCose*.  The  importance  of  a river  fishery 
may  be  CBtimatcd  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of  salmon 
which  is  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Britain,  or  of  the  beluga  and 
sturgeon  which  are  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  .Astra- 
khan. Many  riterH,  which  are  not  adapted  lo  the  purposes  of 
navigalioa,  are  converted  into  powerful  inslrutiiems  for  as- 
sisting the  induslrvof  a country  by  the  moving-power  which 
they  supply  for  mifU  and  other  heavy  machinery.  The  ad- 
vantage of  such  a natural  moving-jwwer  primarily  deter- 
mines the  seal  of  manuractures,  as  was  the  case  in  South 
Lancashire,  where  this  advantage  is  combined  wiih  abun- 
dance of  coal.  The  .Atlantic  States  of  North  America  aro 
generally  ptovided  with  ubundanco  of  streams,  a circum- 
stance which  favours  the  establishment  of  msuufaclurc.K. 

The  greatest  advantages  however  w hich  a country  derives 
from  its  rivers  are  tlie  fariliiies  which  they  supply  for  con- 
veying the  pj'oduce  of  agriculture  and  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry to  distant  parts  at  a nuMlerate  expense.  In  this 
respect  the  rivers  maybe  compared  lo  the  artoiu*s  and  veins 
of  the  human  bodv.  which  diffuse  life  and  strength  through 
all  parts.  Navigable  rivers  vivify,  maintain,  nml  excite  the 
efforts  of  human  industry.  In  many  countries,  where  roads 
arc  neglected,  it  is  eHlimated  that  the  transport  of  g-iods  by 
land  is  four  tiroes  as  expensive  as  that  by  means  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  thus  many  heavy  and  bulky  commodities 
could  not  be  brought  to  market  but  for  the  cheap  convey- 
ance of  rivers.  In  considering  the  capacity  of  a river  for 
navigation,  two  circumstances  mainly  require  notice — how 
far  seafaring  vessel*  may  ascend,  ami  how  far  the  river  is 
navigable  for  river  boats. 

“Seafaring  vessels  can  ascend  many  rivers  as  far  as  the 
(ides  exfoml.  Indeed  some  rivers,  a.s  the  Amazonas,  may  l>e 
navigated  by  large  vcsMilsloa  tniirh  greater  distance  than  the 
tide  osccndii,  hut  in  others  the  waters  become  shallow  long  bu- 
fure  the  limit  uf  tide-water  is  reached.  Still  high  tides 
facilitatu  the  iiavigatioD  of  rivers  by  large  vessels,  uot  only  by 
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rwlucing  a current  contrary  to  that  of  tho  rirer,  but  also 
y temporarily  increasing  the  depth  of  water  w>  that  ves-Msl-s 
can  pass  over  shallows  and  sandbanks,  which  at  low  tides 
arc*  nearly  or  quite  dry.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in 
rivers  where  the  tides  rise  more  than  12  feet.  Thu  tides 
in  rivers  arc  not  of  equal  duration,  as  is  the  ease  in  most 

fiarts  of  the  soa;  but  the  ebb  tides  frequently  last  twice  as 
ong  as  the  llowing  titles.  At  Rotterdam  the  tides  (low  fur 
about  >1  hours  and  5 minutes,  but  the  ebb  lasts  7 hours  and 
55  minutes.  Tlie  Meorwetlc  at  Dordrerhl  (lows  against  the 
current  of  the  river  fur  3 hours  and  51  minute^  and  with  it 
6 hours  and  9 minutes.  This  difference  is  easily  explained, 
when  tho  force  of  the  river  current  is  taken  mto  account.  | 
The  same  circumstance  explains  the  difference  in  the  vc*  ' 
locity  of  the  ebbing  and  (lowing  tide.  Between  the  North  ' 
Sea  and  Hamburg,  the  (lowing  tide  takes  five  minutes  to  run  i 
up  a mile,  but  the  ebb  tide  performs  the  same  distance 
in  less  than  four  minutes.  But  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  well-established  fact  that  the  tides  advance  much  far- 
ther into  a river  than  might  bo  expected.  When  the  ti*le 
at  the  mouth  of  a river  rifcs  four  feet,  we  might  suppose 
that  it  would  advance  only  to  such  a point  in  the  river,  w hero 
the  surface  is  four  feet  aliuvc  the  sea,  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  it  advances  farther.  It  seems  that  the  volume 
of  water  which  is  carried  up  by  the  tide  is  pushed  onwards 
by  the  mass  behind  it,  ami  carried  to  a greater  distance  than 
the  inclination  of  the  river  bed  would  seem  to  allow.  It 
has  also  been  observed,  that  during  the  flowing  of  the  tido  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  river  presents  a somewhat  convex 
form,  tho  water  along  the  banks  being  a lililo  lower  than 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  that  during  the  ebb  tho  con- 
trary takes  place.  The  flowing  tido  raises  the  water  from 
htdow,  and  tims  sooner  affects  tho  main  body  of  the  river, 
where  it  haa  mure  room  to  operate,  than  thu  water  near  tho 
margin.  In  accordance  with  this  explanation,  it  is  observerl 
that  the  flowing  tide  is  perceptible  in  the  middle,  while  it  is 
still  ebbing  along  tho  banks,  and  that  vessels  which  are  at 
mchor  near  the  banks  are  turned  round  before  the  water  , 
on  the  surface  of  the  river  near  fbe  banks  begins  to  flow 
upward. 

In  a few  rivers  the  tide  ascends  to  a great  distance  from 
the  sea.  In  the  Amazonas  it  is  perceptible  in  the  Narrow 
of  Pauxis  near  Obydus,  a distance  of  nearly  5U0  mucs  from 
the  mouth  of  the  rlvur,  measured  along  its  course.  If  we 
suppose  that  thu  tide  in  this  river  advances  at  tho  rate  at 
which  it  runs  in  tho  Elbe  between  the  North  Sea  and 
Hamburg,  namely,  nearly  a milo  in  five  minutes,  the  tide 
ran  only  reach  the  Narrow  of  Pauxis  in  42  hours,  or  in  a 
space  of  time  during  which  the  direction  of  tho  tides  has 
changed  seven  tiroes  at  its  mouth.  It  is  thorefuro  evident 
that  the  current  of  the  Amazonas  between  the  sea  and  thu 
Narrow  of  Pauxis  must,  at  the  same  time,  in  three  or  four 
diffei'uiit  parts  of  its  course,  fulluw  tho  impulse  given  to  it 
by  tho  tide,  and  run  against  the  stream.  We  are  of  opinion 
however  that  tho  tide  in  the  Amazonas  advances  more 
^lowly  tlian  in  tho  Elbe,  owing  to  the  stronger  current  of 
the  Amazona.s.  and  that  the  number  of  higli  tides  in  the 
Amazonas,  between  the  two  above-mentioned  puinU,  will 
probably  bo  found  to  be  five  or  six.  The  tide  rushes  into 
some  rivers  with  great  impetuosity,  and  produces  what  Is 
called  a bore.  [Borb.] 

Human  ingenuity,  even  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilization, 
has  perceived  the  use  of  rivers  as  means  of  conveyance. 
Perhaps  all  rivers  which  have  water  enough  to  carry  tho 
smallest  boats  of  any  shape  or  form  are  navigated,  except 
where  tho  nature  of  the  current  opposes  insuperable  ob- 
stacles. These  obstacles  consist  of  cataracts  or  of  rapids. 
When  the  river  descends  from  a rock  which  rises  sevurul 
feet  perpendicularly,  it  rushes  down  in  a broken  sheet  of 
water,  and  is  said  to  form  a cataract  When  tho  water  do- 
scends  with  great  velocity  over  an  inclined  plane  of  rock, 
it  is  taid  to  form  a rapid.  A cataract  may  bo  descendiMl 
when  it  is  only  a few  feet  high.  Rapids  may  be  axcemled 
and  descendeu  in  most  cases  with  great  latmur  and  sume 
danger,  when  they  are  nut  very  long,  and  the  beil  of  the  river 
is  free  from  projecting  rocks,  which  however  is  rarely  the 
case.  The  ascent  of  rapids  is  effected  either  by  puling  or  by 
dragging  the  boats  over  thu  dangerous  place  by  muuns  of 
long  ropes.  Sometimes  ropes  are  also  used  in  thu  descent, 
as  in  the  Rhine  at  Laufenburg  in  Switzerland.  But  gene- 
rally eiilior  the  whole  cargo  or  a part  of  it  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  boat,  and  carried  a certain  distance  by  land. 
Such  a tract,  over  which  goods  must  be  carried,  is  called  a 


purtage.  At  long  and  dangerous  rapids  tho  boats  them- 
selves must  be  carried  or  dragged  over  the  poringes. 

River  boats  niffer  greatly  in  shape  and  construct  iuti,  being 
always  adapted  to  the  nature  of  each  river.  Most  riven 
cnplain  numerous  shoals,  on  which  tl»o  water  is  very  bhullow, 
and  accordingly  Uat-bottomc-d  boats  are  usctl.  like  tlie  coal- 
barges  in  London.  Keel-boats  can  only  be  used  where  the 
river  ha.v  a depth  of  a few  feet,  and  is  free  from  slioals  and 
sand-banks.  When  a river  issliailuw  and  rapid,  but  of  con- 
siderable width,  rafis  arc  substituted  for  boats.  Rafis  gene- 
raily  consist  of  trees  fastened  together  with  ropes  or  the 
(le.xible  branches  of  trees,  or.  in  warm  countries,  by  cieeping 
plants;  goods  are  placed  up«)n  tho  rafi.  When  these  rafts 
wiih  their  cargoes  have  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination, 
the  raft  itself  is  sold,  cither  as  limber  or  as  fire  wood,  ac- 
cording to  its  dimensions  and  quality  ; and  tlie  cruws  return 
by  land.  When  a river  is  tnofull  of  cataracts  and  rapids  to 
allow  either  boats  or  rafU  to  descend,  it  may  still  be  used 
for  floating  down  limber  or  fire-wood.  The  trunksof  trees, 
after  being  deprived  of  their  branches,  are  thrown  singly 
into  the  current,  and  towards  the  mouth  chains  are  laid 
across  the  river,  above  which  tlie  trunks  collect,  and  whence 
they  are  carried  to  their  destination.  This  is  frequently 
done  in  the  rivers  of  the  southern  districts  of  Norw  ay. 

Rivers  which  traverse  a mountain-region  in  some  parts 
of  their  course,  are  either  not  navigable  in  this  part  or  only 
in  some  places.  Thus  the  Amazonas  and  Ganges,  where 
they  respectively  flow  within  tho  ranges  of  the  Amies  and 
Himalaya  Mountains. are  not  navigable, but  tlio  Rhino  and 
the  Danube  are  navigablo  even  within  the  mountains,  in 
some  parts  for  a considerable  distance.  The  most  extensive 
system  of  internal  navigation  is  presented  by  those  rivers 
which  have  a long  course,  and  whose  sources  are  situated 
at  a comparatively  small  elevation  above  tho  sea.  The 
Volga  is  navigable  in  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  and 
tho  Mississippi  up  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a distance 
of  abou^lSuO  miles,  measured  along  the  river.  Both  these 
rivers,  as  already  observed,  have  tiic  greater  part  of  their 
course  between  hills  of  small  elevation,  and  they  do  not 
traverse  a mountain-region. 

The  rivers  of  England  supply  tho  means  of  an  extensive 
system  of  inland  navigation,  a circumstance  partly  due  to 
their  small  fall,  their  sources  being  only  a few  hundred 
feet  higher  than  their  mouth,  and  partly  to  the  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  rain,  mists,  and  springs.  Accordingly, 
if  two  rivulets  unite,  they  generally  form  a small  navigaiile 
river ; and  such  as  are  not  navigable,  become  useful  as 
feeders  to  canals.  The  navigation  of  most  of  the  rivers  of 
England  has  been  much  improved  by  artificial  means. 

The  Thames  is  navigable  fur  largo  sca-vessots  to  London 
Bridge,  u distance  of  45  miles  from  the  Nore,  though  the 
whole  course  of  tho  river,  measured  along  its  windings, 
hardly  exceeds  SOU  miles.  No  river  in  the  world,  perhaps 
the  Amazonas  excepted,  is  navigable  fur  vessels  of  such 
dimensions  for  one-fuurth  of  its  course.  This  circurostuiico 
IS  not  due  solely  to  the  height  of  the  tides,  which  is  about 
19  foet  at  London  Bridge,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  sand-banks  at  its  mouth  which  prevent  the  access  of 
lai^e  vessels.  Thu  river  probably  brings  down  sufficient  earthy 
matter  to  form  a bar,  but  owing  to  tho  dircoiiun  of  the  tide, 
which  is  kept  off  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  the  pro- 
jocting  coast  of  Kent  between  the  two  Forelands,  and  there 
being  consequently  nothing  to  oppose  Uiu  current  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth,  the  earthy  matter  is  carried  farther  from 
the  coast,  and  deposited  in  deep  water. 

The  advantages  hitherto  enumerated  are  common  to  rivers 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  there  are  ^ome  countries  in 
which  the  value  of  rivers  tsmuch  increased  by  tho  use  winch 
is  made  of  tho  water  for  irrigation.  This  occurs  in  those 
counirios  in  which  it  either  does  nut  rain  at  all.  or  in  which 
rain  occurs  only  at  a certain  period  of  the  year,  and  even  then 
only  fur  two  or  three  munlbs.  The  first  class  of  such  coun- 
tries, for  instance  the  western  coast  of  South  America  be- 
tween 5**  and  2b^  S.  laU,  would  be  uniubabituble  but  for  the 
rivers  which  descend  from  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  and  in  their  course  to  tho  sea  have  furrowed  the 
surface  with  deep  depressions  or  valleys,  in  which  agricul- 
ture  is  carried  on  with  success  as  far  as  the  water  of  tho 
nvor  can  be  dispersed  over  the  level  part  of  the  valleys  by 
small  canals,  in  those  warm  climates  where  the  rains  oc 
cur  periotlically,  though  only  in  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year,  the  fields  would  certainly  produce  a crop,  even  without 
irrigation  ; but  for  more  than  half  the  Year  tho  soil  would 
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produce  nothing  for  want  of  water.  By  using  the  water  of 
the  rivers  fur  irrigating  their  landis,  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  arc  enabled  to  gel  two  and  in  many  cases  three 
crops  annually.  Even  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
where  rain  is  very  scarce  in  summer,  and  nut  sufficient  to 
maintain  vegetation,  whilst  the  heat  is  excessive,  irngatiun 
is  practised,  and  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  are  thus  annually 
obtained,  or  one  crop  of  wheat  and  a green  crop. 

In  those  countries  in  which  the  tvmjicrature  for  three  or 
four  months  is  under  the  frcvxiiig*{ioint,  the  rivers  during 
that  time  are  covered  with  ico,  and  in  this  state  they  ufToru 
to  the  inhabitants,  in  some  doi^ree,  the  advantages  which  ; 
other  countries  derive  from  railways.  Travelling  end  the 
transport  of  goods  on  the  smooth  ice  of  the  rivers  are 
much  less  expensive,  and  are  performed  in  o shorter  time 
than  in  summer  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  the  case 
on  some  of  the  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  and  Lower 
Canada. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  outer  borders  of  river- 
basins  arc  the  most  elevated  parts  which  occur  in  some 
yiven  places  between  their  respective  beds,  though  it  is  not 
always  the  case  that  the  watershed  is  formed  by  mountam-  i 
ridges.  Owing  to  such  a disposition  of  the  surface,  the 
waters  which  are  collected  on  or  near  the  borders,  run  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  rivers.  Up  to  the  rommcncement 
of  this  century  it  was  thought  improbable,  if  not  imjiossible, 
that  two  different  river  sysiemsor  basins  could  be  united  by 
H natural  water  communication.  But  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  a low  tract  of  country  or  a deep  dopression  of  the  sur- 
face may  occur,  by  which  a portion  of  the  water  of  a river, 
afier  being  diverted  from  its  own  channel,  may  join  a river 
which  otherwise  is  not  connected  with  that  river  from  which 
the  water  branches  off.  Tlie  instances  in  which  this  occurs 
are  very  few,  and  wo  shall  therefore  enumerate  ihcne  whose 
cxistenco  is  beyond  all  doubt  The  river  Arno  in  Tuscany, 
in  that  part  where  it  runs  between  the  high  ridges  of  the 
Apennines  and  approaches  the  town  of  Arezzo,  ^iids  an 
arm  southwards  through  a narrow  valley,  under  the  name 
of  Chiana,  which  falls  into  the  Chiare,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tiber.  The  Chiana  had  been  filled  up  with  sand,  but  its 
course  has  been  re-esUblishcd  by  artidcial  means.  Another 
crue  occurs  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Hanover,  a few  miles  cast  of 
the  town  of  Ostiuhruck,  whore  tho  river  Haase  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  une,  running  west  tu  Osnabriick, 
preserves  its  name,  and  after  a course  uf  many  miles  joins 
the  Ems;  the  other,  running  east  under  the  name  of  Elz, 
falls  after  a short  course  into  the  Werre,  an  affluent  of  the 
Weser.  In  Sweden,  two  large  rivers  fall  into  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Tornea  Elf  and  the 
Calix  Eif.  About  lUU  miles  from  the  sea,  the  la»t-meu-  | 
tioned  river  sends  off  an  arm  tu  the  south  cast,  which  after 
a course  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  falls  into  the  Tornea 
Elf;  this  arm  i.s  called  Tarenda  Elf.  In  these  cases  the 
rivers  thus  united  by  a natural  water  communication  flow 
in  the  same  direction  or  nearly  so.  But  in  South  America 
two  large  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazonas,  arc  united 
in  this  way  in  a part  of  their  extensive  courses,  where  tho 
Orinoco  runs  west  and  the  Amazonas  east.  The  branch  of 
the  Orinoco  by  which  this  natural  water  communication  is 
is  effected,  is  calletl  Cassiquiarc.  [CASStQUiARx.j 

It  is  a kind  of  established  rule  that  the  whole  course 
of  a river  should  bear  the  same  name,  and  that  this  name 
should  be  continued  to  that  branch  whose  sources  are 
furthest  from  the  mouth.  But  practice  is  frequently  at 
variance  with  this  rule,  and  it  may  easily  be  accounted 
for.  Tho  inhabitants  of  a country  preserve  the  name  of  that 
river  which  does  not  undergo  any  deflection  of  its  course. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri, 
tho  latter  is  the  larger  river,  and  has  nad  a course  of  above 
ILKJD  miles  mure  than  the  former,  but  it  does  not  deflect  the 
course  uf  the  Mississippi  by  its  junction,  and  the  name  of  the 
last- mentioned  river  is  preserved.  The  same  occurs  in 
South  America  as  to  the  Amazonas  and  Madeira,  where  we 
And  that  the  last-mentioned  river  changes  the  direction  of 
its  course  to  meet  the  Amazonas,  whose  name  is  prcscr%'cd. 
In  Europe,  the  Rhine  is  joined  by  the  Aar  in  Switzerland, 
above  Laufenburg.  The  Aar  is  the  larger  river  and  brings 
down  a greater  volume  of  water,  but  the  Rhine,  where  it  is 
joined  by  it,  continues  its  westerly  course,  and  its  name  is 
preserved.  • 

Tho  extent  of  a few  river  basins  is  here  given  in  round 
numbers,  but  they  must  only  be  considered  as  rough  ap- 
proximations:— 


S<|uar«  Mib-o. 

Thames 

. S.5UU 

Rhine 

89,000 

Euphrates,  including  the  Tigris  243,0(iU 

Brahmapootra  . 

. 270.000 

Danube 

312,500 

Indus  . . 

. 410,000 

Ganges 

. 443,000 

Volga  . . 

. 053.000 

Nile 

, 707,500 

Yan-isekiang 

. 742.000 

Mississippi 

. 1. 100.000 

Plata  . 

. 1,560,000 

Amazonas  . . 

1,920,000 

RIVESALTES.  [Pvhknubs  Orientalbs.] 

RIVIE'RA,  a name  given  by  the  Italians  to  certain  long 
narrow  siripn  of  land  extending  between  mountains  and  the 
sea-coast.  Tho  most  familiar  instance  is  that  uf  the  coast 
of  Genoa,  which  is  divided  into  Riviera  di  Ix'vantc,  or  East- 
ern Riviera,  which  extends  from  iho  city  of  Genoa  to  ihe 
Gulf  of  La  Spezia,  and  Riviera  di  Punente,  or  Western  Ri- 
nera,  which  extends  from  Genoa  to  Nizza.  Tiie  W'estein 
Riviera  U the  more  fertile  and  populous;  but  in  the  East- 
ern Riviera,  which  is  generally  more  rugged  end  baircii. 
there  arc  some  delightful  spots,  especially  alwul  Nervi.  Ra- 
pallo,  and  Chiavari.  sheltered  by  the  niotmiains  from  tho 
north  winds,  and  where  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other  south- 
ern plants  thrive  in  the  open  air,  [Sardinian  Statks.] 
There  U also  a tract  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Garda  which  is  cuUeil  Riviera  di  $a)h,  from  the  town  of  that 
name.  [Garda.  L.akk  or.] 

RPVOLI,  in  Piedmunt,  a town  situated  about  ten  miles 
west  of  Turin,  on  the  road  to  Mont  Cenis.  A wide  and 
straight  avenue,  lined  with  fine  elm-trees,  leails  from  Ri- 
voli  to  tlie  capital,  through  a rich  plain  irrignled  by  canals. 
Rivoli  has  dOUtt  iubabitaiits,  and  a royal  jmlace  situated 
upon  a height. 

There  is  another  small  town  or  village  called  Rivoli  in 
the  province  of  Verona,  sFluated  at  the  M.>ulhern  entrance  of 
a detUe  through  which  the  Adige  coming  from  the  Tyrol 
makes  its  way  into  the  plain  of  llmihardy.  Rivoli  is  on  ilio 
ri-.;ht  bank  of  the  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  ridge  called 
Monte  Buldo.  which  extends  between  the  river  and  the  lake 
of  Garda.  A hard-fought  battle  took  niace  at  Rivoli  be- 
tween the  French  under  Bonaparte  and  the  A ustrians  under 
General  Alvinzi,  on  the  1 4th  of  January,  1797.  Theullago 
was  several  times  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  two  armies. 
At  last  General  Massena.  coming  up  with  his  division,  car- 
ried the  day.  and  Alvinzi  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great 
loss.  Mas>«na  obtained  afterwards,  under  the  empire,  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Rivoli. 

Rl'ZZIO.  [Mary  Stuart,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  477.] 

ROACH.  [Lkuciscus] 

KO.AD.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  embrace 
road-making,  with  a brief  sketch  uf  tho  history'  of  roads, 
referring  for  more  detailed  slsiistical  Information  to  the  geo> 
graphical  articles  in  this  work,  and  to  Way  and  Turnpjkr 
Trusts  for  an  explanation  of  tho  laws  respecting  the  for- 
mation and  maintenance  of  the  highways  in  this  country. 

The  importance  attached  to  roads  by  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity  is  abundantly  testified  by  historians,  though,  ex- 
cept in  ihe  rase  of  tho  Roman  roods,  there  are  few  remains 
existing.  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  paved  roads,  which  were  much  used  by  the  Romans, 
who  weiu  distinguished  by  the  vast  extent  and  solid  con- 
struction of  their  highways,  of  which  several  thousand  miles 
were  made  in  Italy  alone,  while  every  country  which  was 
brought  under  their  sway  was  more  or  less  intersected  by 
these  channels  of  communication.  Th.nigh  formed  mainly 
to  facilitate  military  roovenienU,  the  Roman  roads  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  civil  bcncQts.  Being  made  by  a 
|Kiwer  whose  resources  were  almost  unlimited,  thc»o  mihtaiy 
roads  were  usually  laid  out  in  straight  lines  from  one  station 
to  annilier,  with  little  regard  to  natural  obstacles,  winch 
were  frequently  passed  by  means  of  very  extensive  works, 
08  excavations,  bridges,  and,  in  sumo  instances,  tunnels  of 
considerable  length.  The  solidity  of  their  const!  uciion  was 
fully  equal  tu  the  boldness  of  their  design ; a fart  provetl  by 
the  existence  of  many  that  have  borne  the  traffic  of  near  (wo 
thousand  years  without  material  injury.  Tho  Roman  cti 
gtneers  were  very  particular  in  securing  a Arm  bottom, 
which  was  done  when  necessary  by  ramming  tho  ground 
i with  small  stones,  fragments  of  brick,  &c.  On  this  care- 
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fully  prepftrc<i  foundation  a pavement  of  largo  stones  was 
firmly  set  in  cement,  the  stones  being  oecaHionally  squared, 
but  more  commonly  of  irregular  shapes,  though  always  accu> 
rately  fitted  to  each  other.  For  this  purpose  many  varieties 
of  stone  were  uscA  but  the  preference  »eems  to  have  been 
given  to  basalt,  where  it  could  be  had,  it  being  used  in 
many  situations  in  which  other  suitable  matonaU  might 
have  been  procured  with  loiis  labour  and  expense.  Where 
large  blocks  could  not  be  convenieuliy  ublamerl,  small  stones 
of  hard  quality  were  sometimes  cemented  together  with 
lime,  forming  a kind  of  concrete,  of  which  masses  extending 
to  a depth  of  several  feet  are  still  in  c.\istence.  Thestrength 
of  their  pavements  is  illustrated  by  a fact,  related  by  a mo- 
dern traveller,  who  stales  that  tho  substratum  of  one  still  in 
use  has  boon  so  completely  washed  away  by  a current  of 
water  without  the  surface  being  at  all  disturl>ed.  that  a man 
may  creep  under  the  road  from  side  to  side,  and  carriages 
pa.<(!«  over  the  t^venient  as  over  a bridge.  The  Roman 
roads  were  generally  raise«l  above  the  ordinary  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  frequently  had  two  carriage  tracks  separated 
by  a raised  footpath  m the  centre. 

In  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  especially  in 
Italy,  the  Roman  system  of  road-making  has  bec'ii  imi- 
tated, particularly  in  city  pavements;  but  in  Britain  the 
attempts  to  follow  tho  Roman  model  appear  to  have  been 
very  limited,  and  road-making  has  been  very  imperfectly 
practised  till  within  a few'  years.  Many  of  the  existing 
highways  were  originally  mere  paths  or  tracks  from  place  to 
place,  llieir  course  having  been  determined  more  % acci- 
dental circumstances  than  by  a duo  attention  to  the  pro- 
perties of  a good  road.  Thus  deviations  were  made  from 
the  direct  course  in  order  to  cross  rivers  at  fordable  points, 
and  the  rood  was  conducted  over  a bill  in  prcfeienco  to  a 
more  level  course  round  its  base,  to  take  advantago  of 
natural  drainage.  As  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  the  systems  of  construction  and  repair,  the  direction  and 
levels  have  been  frequently  left  unaltered,  to  avoid  the  tem- 
porary iticunvunience  and  ux|umiso  attending  a deviation 
from  the  established  course.  The  scanty  information  wo 
possess  as  to  the  slate  of  tlie  roads  in  early  times  indicates 
that  it  was  very  bad;  and  after  the  introduction  of  turnpikes, 
and  even  down  to  tho  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  greater  part  of  the  roads  were,  owing  to  injudicious 
modes  of  construction  and  repair,  in  a stale  very  unfit  for 
traihe. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system  of  maintenance  by  parish 
and  statute  labour  was  pruve<l  before  the  passing  of  the  first  i 
Turnpike  Act  in  1653;  yet  the  necessity  of  improvement,  ' 
and  liie  obvious  justice  of  maintaining  roads  by  the  produce 
of  tolls,  did  not  lead  to  the  cxlen&ive  adoption  of  the  turn- 
pike system  for  about  a century  after  that  time.  In  the 
latter  naif  of  the  last  century  turnpike-roads  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  superior  principles  of  construction  also  made 
some  progress. 

During  tho  last  forty  years  the  attention  of  government 
has  been  rc|H*atedly  directed  to  the  importance  of  this  class 
of  public  works,  ami  the  Highland  and  Holyhead  roads, 
formed  by  Telford  and  others,  have  done  much  in  improving 
and  extending  the  science  of  ruad-making.  The  Highland 
roads  alluded  to  were  made  under  the  commission  of  16U3,  j 
and  originated  in  tho  military  roads  forme<l  in  consequence 
of  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  which  bad  been  found 
Very  beneficial  to  the  districts  to  which  they  afforded  the 
means  of  access.  The  roads  made  and  improved  under  tho 
management  of  the  H ighUtnd-  Road  Commissioners  extend  to 
more  than  9l)U  rodes,  the  whole  being  in  a monniainous 
district,  but  so  well  laid  out  that  their  inclinations  are 
always  moderate.  The  works  executed  in  the  formation  of 
these  roads  are  very  extensive,  and  comprise  upwards  of 
I loo  bridges.  The  Holyhead  road  impruvcmeiUs  were 
commenccii  in  ISI5,  and  in  these  Telford  and  bis  able  as- 
sistants had  the  opportunity  uf  carrying  into  effect,  under  a 
government  commission,  a plan  of  road-making  suitable  to 
a great  traffic,  on  principles  generally  considered  to  bo 
nearly  perfect.  Tiio  principles  on  which  these  im}iuriant 
works  have  been  executed  are  verv  fully  detailed  by  Sir 
Henry  Painell,  in  bis  valuable  ‘^realise  on  Roads,*  to 
which  work  the  v^iter  of  this  article  is  indebted  for  much 
of  the  following  information.  The  name  of  M®.  .-^dara  must 
not  be  p;isscd  over  without  notice  in  this  place,  as  his  exer- 
tions have  done  much  towards  attraciing  public  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  roads,  even  where  his  peculiar  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  acted  upon. 


Though  much  remains  to  bo  acromplished,  and  tho  phi- 
losophy of  road-making  is  yet  very  imperfectly  under>t4>od 
by  a large  proportion  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  tho  high- 
ways is  committed,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  past  and 
present  stale  of  roads  without  feeiiug  grateful  for  their  im 
pruvement,  and  observing  in  how  gieat  a degR-e  that  im 
provement  has  benefited  the  agriculuiral,  commercial,  and 
moral  interests  of  the  community. 

Designing  it  Linr  >•/ Hoad ; Earth-tcorks,^. — Tliougb 
formerly  little  attended  to,  tho  design  of  a lino  of  road  is 
a subject  w hich  requires  extensiro  knuwledgc  and  miiluro 
deliberation.  It  is  often  advisable  to  survey  several  different 
lines,  in  order  to  the  selection  of  that  which,  on  careful 
comparison,  appears  to  have  the  prepunderunceof  de--iriiblo 
qualities.  To  be  theuR-ticaily  perfect,  a road  should  com- 
bine the  qualities  of  straightne»s  and  level,  and  its  surface 
should  be  sm<x>lli  and  bard ; and  the  best  road,  practically, 
will  be  tliat  which  makes  the  best  cumpromiso  between 
unavoidable  duviattons  from  this  theoretical  perfection.  It 
may  be  ob-terved  however  that  although  some  writers  speak 
of  thu  absolute  perfection  of  each  of  tbci-e  qualilivs  as 
osKvnlial  to  the  idea  of  a go;4  road,  it  may  be  que&tbneu 
whclbcr  it  is  desirable  of  any.  excepting  the  first.  Of  these 
qualifications  tho  two  first  belong  to  the  design  or  laying 
out  of  the  lino,  and  die  last  two  to  tho  execution  of  the  road 
and  the  materials  made  use  of. 

'llie  qualities  of  straightness  and  level,  or  the  line  of  di- 
rection and  Une  of  draught,  shouM  be  very  carefully  ad- 
justed to  cai-h  other.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  tho  article  Railway,  p.  250,  which  apply 
equally  to  die  laying  out  of  oommuii  roads,  though  the  pro- 
|H>riionate  retardntiun  due  to  a given  ascent  is  very  difler- 
ent.  owing  to  the  great  comparative  resistance  of  a common 
road,  .\muiig  the  circuiualanccs  dial  may  authorise  a 
deviation  from  the  straight  line,  arc  the  power  of  obtaining 
suiiaide  materials  for  ihu  road,  avoiding  valuable  property 
or  ditlicult  ground,  ami  including  towns  or  villages  m the 
route. 

It  seems  to  be  a prevailing  opinion  with  modem  engineers, 
that  tho  line  of  direction  has  nut  gm.erally  been  made  as 
subordinate  as  it  should  be  to  the  line  of  draught ; and  it 
will  be  welt  to  remember,  in  laying  out  a new  road,  that 
while  the  effect  of  gravity  must  ever  remain  the  ^ame.  tho 
le-istanco  occasioned  by  im|>erfeciions  in  the  roacl  and  car- 
■ riages  will  bo  reduced  by  every  pros[.cciivo  improvement 
in  their  construction  ; thereby  increasing  tbeyroywr/ionufe 
I effect  of  gravity,  and  making  the  line  of  direction  still  moro 
Hiiborduiate  lo  that  of  draught,  or,  in  oihcr  words,  increasing 
die  length  of  level  road  that  may  be  traversed  with  the 
name  expenditure  of  {>owcr  os  would  rai»e  the  load  up  a 
given  elevation.  Curves  increase  the  resistance  lo  Ibo 
motion  of  carriages,  and  add  to  the  risk  of  accident; 
but  if  slight,  they  increase  the  length  of  tho  road  mocU 
less  than  might  bo  supposeil.  Edgeworth,  in  bis  * Es»ay 
on  the  Construction  of  Huuds  and  Carriages,'  says,  *A 
road  ten  miles  long,  and  |M?rfcetly  straight,  ran  scarcely 
be  found  anywhere;  but  if  such  a road  could  be  foimri, 
and  if  it  were  curveil,  so  as  to  prevent  the  eye  from 
seeing  further  than  a quarter  of  a mile  of  it.  in  any  one 
place,  the  whole  road  would  not  be  letigibened  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifiy  yanls.’ 

Tbu  principle  explained  in  p.  250  of  the  article  Railway, 
uf  so  arranging  the  inclinations  on  each  side  of  the  summit, 
or  highest  point  unavoidably  passed  over,  that  there  may 
be  no  unnecessary  rise  and  fall,  is  eriually  deserving  of  at- 
tention in  tho  design  of  a common  road,  although  it  has 
been  much  neglected.  The  following  statement  re>pccting 
an  old  road  in  the  Islo  of  Anglesey,  winch  was  altered  by 
Telford,  shows  how  very  much  a road  may  be  improved  by 
judicious  alterations;  not  only  by  shortening  the  line  and 
lowering  the  sumroiu,  but  also  by  dmiinuhing  the  minor 
undulations:— 


Old  road 
New  road  , 

Summit  abore 
hi(h  «nter. 

. .339  feet 
. 193  „ 

Tul^l  rl«< 
atiU  t4ll. 

3.540  feet 
2.257 

1 

Mi1«s 

24 

21 

^upU. 

YaiiU. 

429 

1.596 

Difference 

. H6  feel 

I,2b3  feet 

"2 

592 

However  desirable  a perfect  level  may  bo  in  llicorv,  a 
road  with  modorato  inchnaitons,  us  of  I in  100.  is  found  to 
be  preferable  in  practice,  because  wilbunt  such  a »>lo{ie  it  is 
difficult  to  got  rid  of  water  fast  enough,  unless  (be  road  b« 
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raisefl  a few  feet  above  the  surrounding  land,  and  thereby 
exposed  to  the  free  action  of  sun  and  wmd.  Slight  undu- 
Iniions  arc  aUo  considered,  by  moat  authors  to  be  dcsiiuble 
in  all  cases  where  animal  power  is  e.nploxed;  fre(|uunt 
chani'cs  in  iheamimnt  of  exertion  being  com*i<l«rcd  favour* 
able  to  the  hor-es.  Oti  this  principle  il  is  rccoauucnded  that 
where  an  undulating  road  isrvduceil  to  a uniform  gradient, 
occasional  levels  should  be  introduced  to  ea>e  the  drauglit. 
Aliy  inclination  exceeding  the  angle  of  repose,  or  ll»l  be* 
yond  which  a carriage  would  roll  down  by  its  own  gravity, 
ciccasiouH  a loss  of  power ; but  all  below  it  arc  attended  wit  li 
a compensating  effect  when  the  traffic  in  both  diicclions  is 
taken  into  account;  the  advantage  gained  by  dcscemlmg 
carnages  being  c<)ual  to  the  addilional  labour  rc<|uircd  in 
the  ascent.  Tins  angle  has  been  staled  by  Lardncr  to  be 
about  1 in  -tO,  with  a good  carnage  on  a broken  stone  road 
of  the  best  quality;  but  the  inclination  allowed  on  the 
ilolyheail  road  is  1 in  3I>,  a slope  which  may  be  ascended 
atagoixl  rale  of  speed,  and  descended  at  l«elvc  miles  an 
hour  without  risk.  A greater  slope  not  only  occasions  much 
additional  resistance  in  the  ascent,  but,  by  rendering  it  tin* 
safe  to  drive  down  at  full  speed,  causes  a loss  of  time  in  the 
descent  also.  Modern  engineers  consider  it  unadvisablu  In 
any  case  to  exceed  an  inclination  of  1 m 21,  though  there 
are  hilU  at  least  twice  os  steep  on  some  turnpike  roads. 
The  following  table  shows  the  edect  of  various  inclinations 
in  increasing  the  draught  of  a s(agc*coach  at  difTorent  velo- 
cities on  the  sunic  description  of  road,  as  indirated  by  a 
dynamometer  contrivoil  by  Mr.  Macneill  for  experiments  on 
the  draught  of  carriages: — * 

Forc«>  at 


tinnitna. 

6 n i>.  hour. 

8 m.  1*.  ho*iT. 

10  m.  p.  1 A4r 

in  20 

2B9  lbs. 

296  lb.s. 

318  lbs. 

. . 20 

213  .. 

219  .. 

225  .. 

..  30 

105  .. 

196  .. 

200  .. 

..  40 

ICO  .. 

166  .. 

17  -2  .. 

..  000 

Ill  .. 

120  .. 

128  .. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  occurrence  of 
one  steep  lull  on  a line  of  road  alTects  the  working  of  the 
whole  line,  as  the  number  of  horses  required  for  ascending 
it  roust  bo  used,  although  a portion  of  their  power  may  be 
uueniployed  on  the  greater  part  of  the  road.  'Fhe  inconve- 
iiionee  of  a sleep  inclination  may  be  diminished  by  laying  a 
siuno  tramway  for  liio  u>e  of  UNcending  vehicles;  o mca' 
sure  which  has  been  adopted  with  success  on  the  Holyhead 
road,  where,  on  a slope  of  alniut  1 in  20.  the  power  required 
to  draw  a ton  has  been  reduced  by  this  means  from  2'i4lbs. 
to  132  lbs. 

In  arranging  tho  works  necessary  fur  obtaining  tho  re* 
quirc^l  level,  the  preference  should  be  given  to  cmbank< 
lueiits;  and.  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  l>e<l  of  the  road 
should  bo  elevated  two  feet  above  the  natural  level,  for  the 
.‘iakc  of  ellicicnt  drainage.  Tunnels  are  very  rarely  intro- 
duced on  common  roads,  being  very  cosily,  anc^,  when  of  con- 
siderable length,  inconvenient  from  their  darkness.  'When 
the  road  is  in  an  excavation,  the  side-slopes  should  never 
be  stee])cr  than  two  horizontal  to  one  vertical,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  those  on  the  south  side  three  to  one  ; because, 
though  many  materials  will  stand  at  sleekier  iuelinalions,  it 
is  es.M.MUial  to  tho  preservation  of  the  road,  and  the  comfurt 
of  horses  travelling  upon  it.  that  tho  sun  and  air  should 
have  free  acccs.-^  to  its  surface.  Where  stone  can  be  rea- 
dily procured,  the  erection  of  walls  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Hh'pcs  gives  a neat  and  llnished  apjiearanee  to  the  road,  and 
prevents  earth,  which  maybe  loosent'd  from  the  Hides,  from 
falling  into  the  side  channels  or  drams.  Tim  Higbgate 
.\rclivvay  road  affords  an  example  of  tho  great  difficulties 
that  occasionally  attend  a deep  excavation,  owing  to  the  oc- 
curnulalioii  of  water;  the  remedy  for  which  is  dcscrilicd 
hereafter.  Where  embankments  are  required,  strong  fenc- 
ing is  es|>ct'ially  necessary,  to  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  accidents.  Some  of  tho  roads  formed  by  Telford  are 
( Onduclccl  across  deep  valleys  by  bridges  or  viaducts  of  great 
mngnitudo,  in  order  to  maintain  the  desired  level  without 
the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  large  earth  embank- 
ments. 

In  old  roads  the  bridges  erected  for  tho  passage  of  rivers 
arc  f.i-qiiently  made  much  smaller  than  is  advisable,  so  that 

* T)>i'  u«pri>)  la>lniiB«ot.  wb*eh  it*  isr«nk>ii«  i»<-ert<nr  dPDomlu^iP*  « Ronil 
/xfmifnr,  la  ll••lUuU>d  Id  • lizht  phnpiun,  »»d  Waidea  imtiiiiig  Um*  •Iranslit  «| 
t\fty  trn  nr  iwroljr  )-<>inU  o.il  ihr  itbinorc  r»n,  and  tlip  rMrgof  «r«li- 

a^'y  or  i|.«>livity  on  r\pry  part  of  Ihf  to»*t.  A ftttl  d«-»eri|rtttf(i  rfil  il  In 
PwMra'TtvailM' on  Roada,' 


the  level  of  the  road  is  made  too  low,  and  tho  water  is  im 
peded  by  the  contracleil  arches  to  such  a degree  as  to  occa- 
sion much  damage  during  tloodH.  Moilcin  engineers,  hy 
adopting  bolder  dimensions  for  the  bridges,  and  forming 
raised  approaches,  avoid  these  inconveniences,  and  sveute 
their  roads  from  the  risk  of  obstruction  by  Hoods.  The 
raising  of  the  road  wherever  il  passes  through  marshy  or 
lovr  land  is  a very  necessary  measure.  Many  old  roads 
sliU  in  use  are  sunk  several  feel  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  because  ihuy  bavo  originally  been  exposed  In  the 
destructive  action  of  water,  and  the  materials  thus  sofieucd  ^ 
bavo  been  ground  into  mud  and  cleared  away,  until,  by 
the  repeiilion  of  these  operations,  the  roads  have  been  con- 
verted into  deep  trenches,  which  aro  frequently  flowled 
in  winter.  Of  the  extent  to  which  this  process  has  been 
occasiuiiaUy  suffered  to  go  on,  an  idea  may  be  furmeil  frum 
the  statement  of  Edgeworth,  tlial  ‘ the  stag,  the  hounds, 
and  the  horsemen  have  been  known  to  leap  over  a loaded 
waggon  in  a hollow  way,  without  any  obstruction  from  the 
vehicle.' 

In  conducting  a road  through  a mountainous  district,  in 
addition  to  numerous  bridges  for  the  purpn-e  of  crossing 
ravines  (for  which  purpose  suspension  bridges  have  been 
occasionally  applied,  as  in  the  passage  of  the  Menai  strait), 
embankments  between  retaining  walls  of  stone,  and  walls 
to  support  the  road  along  the  mce  of  a precipice,  arc  fie- 
quently  necessary.  Some  works  of  tho  latter  chararier 
have  excited  much  admiration.  If  the  stupe  uf  a precipice 
be  only  six  inches  horisontal  to  a foot  vertical,  such  an>ad 
may  bo  furined  by  building  a wall  thirty  feet  high,  ba»cd 
on  steps  cut  into  the  n>ck,  and  cutting  into  the  r<K-k  to  the 
depth  of  ten  feet  on  a level  with  tiie  tnp  of  the  wall,  the 
space  between  wliich  and  the  fare  of  the  precipice  is  filled 
in  with  earth  or  stone.  By  this  means  a platfi^rm  twenty- 
f.ve  feet  wide  is  obtained.  Many  works  uf  this  cha- 
racter have  been  executed  by  Telfoid  and  other  engineers, 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  Highland  rtrads,  and 
those  forming  the  communicatiun  hctweun  hhlmburgh  and 
London ; and  others,  the  boldness  of  which  rommumlH  uni- 
versal admiration,  occur  iu  the  great  nioniiiain-passcs  of 
the  Simplon  and  Mont  Ceniv,  which  form  imperi^hubU 
monuments  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  engineers  of 
Napoleon,  by  whom  they  were  executeil. 

When  the  works  are  completed  to  the  proper  level  foi 
receiving  the  hard  inateriaU  that  form  the  surface  of  the 
road,  tho  earth  should  be  formed  into  the  intended  width 
ond  a nearly  level  surface,  the  footpath  or  paths  being 
elevated  a few  inches  above  the  bed  of  the  corr.age-way, 
Thirty  feel  is  the  ordinary  width  of  the  carriage-way,  ex- 
clusive of  footpaths,  of  the  Holyhetd  road ; but  owing  to  the 
diminution  of  traffic  since  the  opening  of  the  I^ndon  and 
Birmingham  railway,  a recent  Report  suggested  the  prupriciv 
uf  reducing  the  width,  in  most  places,  to  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  feet.  Tliis  width  may  be  more  or  less  exceeded 
in  the  vicinity  of  largo  towns,  occording  to  tho  amount  of 
traffic,  but  should  be  exactly  adhered  to  in  other  siiuaiiotui, 
as  nniformily  in  this  particular  greatly  improves  the  ap- 
pearance of  a road,  and  also  contributes  to  economy,  both 
as  to  the  land  and  materials,  and  the  cosit  of  maintenance. 
Some  engineers  recoromcml  that  the  bed  should  be  made 
conv'ex,  in  tho  same  degree  ns  the  flnished  surface  of  the 
ruad ; but  il  is  quite  tlat  m the  Holyhead  road,  by  which 
means  a greater  dcpih  uf  materials  is  allowed  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  sides  of  tho  road.  Much  has  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  best  form  for  tho  transverse  section  of  a 
road.  Formerly  it  was  common  to  make  it  very  convex, 
often  to  a degree  that  was  highly  dangerous,  with  the  idea 
of  throwing  off  water;  but  this  notion  is  verv'  fallacious, 
because  if  a road  be  alIowc<l  to  wear  into  ruts,  no  deirroe 
of  convexity  that  cun  be  given  is  sufficient  to  keep 
It  dry  ; w-hile,  if  the  surf.tce  gooil,  a very  roodoroic  slope 
is  sufficient  to  carry  off  water,  and  a steep  inclination  will 
cause  it  to  run  with  such  velocity  xm  to  wear  away  tlic 
road  materials.  Another  disadvantage  of  too  great  an  in- 
clination is,  that,  by  throwing  the  weight  of  a'  carriage  on 
one  side,  the  vehicle  itself  is  injured,  and  the  ovcrluade<l 
wheels  cut  up  the  road  more  than  necessary.  Some  have 
gone  60  far  in  opposition  to  this  practice  as  to  advocate  per- 
fectly flat  or  even  concave  roads,  in  favour  of  both  of 
1 which  much  may  be  said  ; but  the  general  practice  of  mo- 
j dern  roadmakers  is  to  make  th,e  surface  slightly  convex. 

In  Telford’s  roads  the  ronvcxity  is  elliptical,  tho  "fall  being 
I half  an  inch  at  four  feet  from  the  centre,  two  inches  at  nma 
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feet,  an<l  six  indun  at  fif  Ltiii  foot.  It  has  Ucen  reoum* 
niended  to  f>rm  the  cri>!>a  acctiun  into  tbreo  (lul  pluues,  that 
in  the  contru  iH'iiif;  horizontal,  and  the  others  alighlly  in- 
clined from  it.  Very  narrow  roads  are  u(\t*u  sloped  in  one 
direriion  only,  like  one-half  of  a rouvex  road  ; aikd  roads  on 
the  fare  of  a ateep  hill  are  uccaaiunall y treated  in  ibis  luan- 
ner,  the  surface  water  being  conducted  towards  the  hill,  and 
carried  off  by  drains  under  the  road.  Tins  p'uo  has  the 
ad\antageof  checkin',;  any  tendency  in  carriages  to  roll  or 
turn  over  towards  the  least  protected  side  of  the  rua<l. 

Wherever  the  lubstrutum  of  n ruud  U wet  and  soft, 
great  care  ta  necessary  to  make  the  bed  solid.  If  the 
ground  be  buggy  or  marshy,  il  is  desirable  to  lurm  an  em- 
bankment of  suineiunt  tlurkness  to  compress  the  elastic 
foundation;  such  embankment  bein;;  sotneimius  supported 
by  fazgota.  Telford  and  must  engmeers  recommend  that 
ramming  with  stone-chips  should  be  resorted  to  where  the 
he’d  is  wet  and  spungy;  and  that  where  so(^  clay  occur.s  a 
stratum  of  earth  should  bo  laH  between  il  and  the  road  ma- 
terials, a precautiou  which  lends  to  diminish  the  injurious 
effect  of  frost  osi  a mad  with  a clay  bottom.  Though  great 
care  is  usually  considered  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a 
firm  foundation,  M^.  Adam  and  some  others  have  not  only 
contended  against  its  importaiu.’c.  but  actually  preferred,  in 
certain  cases,  a yielding  substratum  to  one  of  rock,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  wcarof  the  rood  is  iHminisheil  by  elasticity. 
Careful  observations  on  the  repairs  ofa  road  m Somersetshire, 
of  which  about  seven  miles  am  supported  by  a morass,  and 
five  or  six  by  limestone  nxfK.  iodicaied  a difference  of  ex- 
{lenne  in  repair  of  about  five  to  seven  in  favour  of  the 
morass,  though  it  was  so  soft  that  the  vibration  caused  by  a 
carriage  passing  w as  suiliciont  to  break  the  young  ice  in  the 
side  ditches;  but  extended  experience  teems  to  confirm  the 
moru  general  opinion  ih  favour  of  a hard  unyielding  fouiida- 

tlOll. 

Deep  ditches  should  bo  cut  fur  the  efficient  drainage  of 
tile  road,  which  is  of  paramount  im|>ortance:  and  these 
should  bo  on  the  field  side  of  the  fences.  They  should 
extend  to  a depth  of  from  two  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet 
below  thu  bed  of  the  roail,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  earth  thrown  out  from  them  is  commonly 
used  in  forming  banks  fur  the  budges;  but  in  vet  soils, 
w here  the  ditches  aro  made  larger  and  deeper  than  usual, 
the  addiiiunul  earth  excavated  is  applied  to  raising  the 
bcMl  of  the  road.  Where  brick-  or  stone-covered  drains 
aro  sub-Hiituted  fur  u{ien  channels,  il  is  usual  to  build  them 
with  o|>eii  joints,  to  allow  the  passage  o{  water  through  the 
sides.  Cross-drains  of  masonry  are  introduced  at  intervals 
to  connect  the  side  channels,  and  numerous  minor  drains 
filled  With  rubble  stones  or  clean  gravel  aro  formed  in  the 
bell  of  the  road.  The  latter  are  frequently  of  the  kind 
called  mitre-drains,  which  are  made  V shaped  in  plan,  di- 
verging fromthcccntreuf  ihcbed,  and  exiemliug  diagonally 
to  the  sides,  tlteir  angle  being  regulated  by  the  lungitudiiml 
slope  of  the  road,  so  that  their  inclination  may  not  exceed 
1 in  lUd.  Those  may  bo  placed  about  sixty  yards  apart,  or 
c!o«or  in  vet  soils,  and  they  receive  the  water  that  filteis 
through  the  surface  materials.  In  cuttings  or  excavations 
it  is  advisable  to  make  drains  to  catch  thu  water  dobcunding 
from  the  sides,  and  prevent  its  reaching  the  surface  of 
the  road. 

In  treating  of  thu  choice  and  application  of  the  hard  ma- 
terials which  compose  the  surface  of  the  road,  thu  formatton 
of  me.talM  rouds,or  those  made  of  broken  stone  and  similar 
materials,  will  he  first  conshlered ; and  afterwards  that  of 
the  principal  varieties  of  pavement. 

Metalled  or  Brok6n-Sl<me  R<jiui*.—\n  tlie  formation  of 
metalled  roads  the  system  adopted  in  the  great  works  of 
Telford  and  his  followers  is  that  most  decidedly  sanctioned 
by  cxiuTience.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  system  is 
the  use  of  a rough  [lavement  ofhand-laid  stones  on  the  bed  ■ 
of  the  road,  to  sup|x)rt  the  small  broken  stone  of  which  the 
surface  is  composed.  In  the  very  imiierfeci  mode  of  road- 
making  formerly  practised  (which  scarcely  deserves  the 
muncof  a system),  it  was  very  common  to  cover  a bail  road 
with  a large  «iuaiitity  of  stones,  often  unbroken,  and  geuuraily 
of  very  irregular  dimensions.  These  stones,  owtng  to  their 
rounded  form  and  the  softness  of  the  substratum,  never  con- 
solidated into  a bard  surface,  and  in  course  of  time  sunk 
into  the  soft  earth  bencalli,  which  worked  up  among  the 
stones  in  the  fimu  of  mud.  Thus  enormous  quantities  of 
stone  wore  uited  without  proflucing  a good  road,  the  alone 


sinking  into  thu  earth  to  a surprising  extent.  This  evil  is 
greatly  diminished  by  gor>d  drainage,  and  by  the  uim  of 
stones  of  uniform  size  broken  into  angular  pieces,  which 
have  a tendency  to  lock  together  into  a hard  and  compact 
mass,— a fact  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  science  of 
road-making,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  first  promi- 
nently brought  forward  by  the  laic  Mr.  M<'.  Adam.  A groat 
extent  of  excellent  road  has  been  made  on  the  plan  advo- 
cated by  M«.  Adam,  who  considcfyd  paving  unnecessary, 
■ nd  laid  the  broken  stone  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  depending  on  its  forming  a hard  crust  impervious  to 
water;  so  that  the  earth,  being  always  kept  dry,  may  have 
no  tendency  to  work  up  among  the  metal  or  broken  stone. 
M*!.  Adam  used  no  stones  exceeding  six  ounces  in  Weight, 
and  gave  the  preference  to  those  of  about  one  ounce,  or  an 
inch  diameter,  which  he  spread  over  the  road  in  thin  layers, 
each  being  worked  over  by  carriages  till  m some  degree 
consolidated  ; and  he  objected  to  thu  use  of  chalk  or  earth 
mixed  with  the  stone  for  the  purpose  of  bindmg  it  together. 
He  runsiilcred  a ihicknuss  of  ten  inches  of  broken  stone, 
well  consolidated,  to  bo  sufficient  for  bearing  any  load,  even 
where  tbo  foundation  is  a morass,  iu  which  case  he  con- 
sidered no  intermediate  substaneo  necessary.  Near  Bristol 
a road  in  which  the  mciolling  liad  worn  down  to  a thickness 
of  only  four  inches,  was  found  to  have  kept  the  substratum 
of  earth  |urfecity  dry.  But,  i^tisfactory  as  this  plan  of 
road-making  has  proved  in  some  cases,  there  are  olliers  in 
which  it  has  tailed,  and  some  in  which  a very  large  quantity 
of  stone  has  been  applied  before  a firm  road  could  bo  ob- 
tained. A road  from  Lowes  to  Kasibuurn,  made  on  Mr. 
M*-'.  Adam'a  principle,  is  said  to  have  requirt-d  tliree  Tect  of 
materials  in  many  parts  before  il  was  consolidated,  though  it 
was  ultimately  brought  into  a good  state. 

The  system  of  pitching  or  paving  the  bottom  of  a road  has 
the  advantage  of  preventing  the  subsoil  from  working  up 
among  the  ruud  materials,  and,  when  well  executed,  of  dis- 
tributing the  pressure  of  carnages  over  a larger  base;  while 
the  size  of  the  paving  stones  themselves  prevents  their  sink- 
ing into  the  earth,  as  siimtl  stones  are  liable  to  do.  The 
pavement  also  acts  as  a drain  to  the  surface  materials.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  plan  has,  in  many  situations,  the  ad- 
vantage of  economy,  us  the  cost  of  a pavement  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  an  equal  depth  of  well-broken  stone.  In 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  paving  system  has 
failed,  the  want  of  success  may  be  attributed  to  very  kn- 
perfect  execution  ; ba,  iftho  stones  are  very  irregular  iti  size 
or  badly  set,  or  thu  thickness  of  metal  is  insullicient  to  pro- 
tect the  pavement  from  the  shako  of  passing  carriages,  the 
stones  become  deranged,  and  the  subsoil, working  up  among 
them,  quickly  spoils  the  road. 

The  cose  of  ttie  Highgate  Archway  road,  which  bus  been 
before  alluded  to,  is  a remarkable  illustration  of  the  abso- 
lute nccesMiy  of  a Gnu  buttummg  under  somccimimi’tum’es 
Tills  road  is  over  a subsoil  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel ; ami 
being  partly  in  a deep  cutting  (originally  intemled  fur  a 
tunneli,  is  much  exposcil  to  the  infiux  of  water.  Thu  road, 
which  is  rather  moro  than  a mile  and  a half  long,  was  ori- 
ginally inadeuf  a quantity  of  gravel  and  sand  laid  on  the 
natural  soil,  and  covered  with  broken  (lints  and  gravel ; hut 
this  plan  not  sueceerling.  the  road  was  taken  up,  and  piece.s 
of  waste  tin  were  laid  on  the  subsoil,  over  which  wore  spread 
gravel,  tlinis,  and  brokun  stone.  This  expevlicnt  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  at  length,  in  1829,  the  road 
was  pluceil  under  the  management  of  the  Hulyhead-road 
Commissioners,  i«s  proprietors  tiaving  faded,  notwithstanding 
an  enormous  outlay,  mid  the  apphcaliou  uf  ) 290  cubic  yards 
of  gravel  annually,  to  bring  it  into  a satisfavlory  slate.  A 
thick  coat  of  broken  granite  was  spread  on  a portion  of  the 
road;  but  owing  to  the  unsoundiiess  of  thu  fumidation,  il 
never  consolidate*!,  the  stones  wearing  iuiu  smcHilh  peb- 
I bles  by  their  attrition  against  one  another,  even  (hiwn  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mass.  The  commissioners  therefore  deter- 
minetl.  as  paving-stones  could  nut  be  procured  without  great 
expense,  to  lay  a coating  uf  Roman  cement  and  gravel  us  a 
bed  for  the  road-metal,  an  experiment  ihul  has  been  at 
teiKled  with  coropluie  success.  The  work  was  executed  bv 
Macueill.  and  cunsUu  of  a com{>oeiiion  of  Roinaii  cement 
with  eight  tiroes  its  quantity  of  washed  gravel  and  ssnd, 
which,  after  being  mixed  in  a box,  was  laid  on  the  bed  of 
the  road  to  a thickness  of  six  inches  and  a width  of  aljout 
eigliicen  feet.  A few  minutes  after  being  laid,  the  upper 
surface  was  indented,  by  means  of  a triangular  piece  of 
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sheeted  with  iron,  with  numerous  channels  or  grooTcs,  ' 
sloping  about  three  inches  from  thu  centre  to  the  si<le«; 
these  channels  serving  for  the  stones  to  lie  and  fusUm  in, 
and  conducting  any  water  that  might  percolate  through  them 
into  the  side  drains.  Thi.<  nicahure. combined  with  an  extra* 
ordinary  extent  of  drainage,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a 
length  uf  12,803  yards,  pnrved  so  complete  a remedy,  (hat 
in  the  6rst  winter  after  the  cement  was  laid,  coaches  were 
able  to  go  up  with  four  horses  at  a trot  with  the  heaviest 
loads,  though  before  the  improvement  six  borses  had 
mounted  with  ditllculty  at  a walking  pare.  The  effect  of 
the  alteration  on  the  wear  of  the  road  was  equally  sntisfuc* 
tor>',  four  inches  of  quartz  being  worn  away  on  the  old 
bottom  while  only  half  an  inch  of  the  same  stone  was  worn 
where  laid  on  the  cement  foundation.  The  expense  of  lay- 
ing the  cement  composition,  including  the  formation  of  the 
bed  of  the  road,  was  about  ten  shillings  ]>cr  lineal  ynnl.  part 
of  tho  gravel  used  Iwing  old.  Macneill  estimated  thu  cost 
at  from  twelve  to  ftfleen  shillings  per  yard  if  new  gravel 
wore  purchased. 

The  elTi*cl  of  a paved  or  concrete  foundation  in  dimi- 
nishing the  draught  appears,  from  the  subjoinc^l  state- 
ment. founded  on  experiments  with  Mr.  Macneiirs  road 
indicator,  to  bo  very  great ; but  a more  extens-ro  scries  of 
trials  is  desirable  for  a comparison  of  differcul  systems  under 
vnrious  ciicumslaiires.  Tlic  draught  of  a waggon  weighing 


2i  cwi.  was  found  to  be  as  follows:— 

On  a well-made  pavement  . . . .33  lbs. 

On  a road  with  six  inches  of  hard  broken  stone 
on  a rough  pavement  . . . .46 

On  a similar  road,  with  a foundation  of  Roman 
cement  and  gravel  in  lieu  of  pavement  . 46 

On  a road  with  a thick  coating  uf  broken  stono 
on  earth  ......  G3 

On  a road  with  a thick  coating  of  gravel  on 
earth  . . . . . . .147 


For  the  formation  of  the  piivemcnt  of  a metalle«l  road, 
almost  any  hard  stone  that  may  be  easily  dres-ned  with  the 
hammer  may  be  used.  The  stones  should  be  tolerably 
regular  in  size,  and  laid  in  rows  with  their  broadest  face 
d'lwnwarils,  tlie  inlcrKiic*es  being  carefully  (llled  up  with 
slonc-chippings,  so  as  to  pin  the  wlude  pavement  together, 
and  effeciually  prevent  the  earth  from  working  up  through 
the  joints.  In  one  of  Telford's  specidcations  for  the  Holy- 
hetid  road  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  for  a pavement  thirty 
feet  wide  are  given  as  seven  inches  deep  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  five  inches  at  nine  feet  from  thu  centre,  four  inches 
nt  twelve  feet,  and  three  inches  at  fifteen  feet,  thu  stones  to 
be  laid  lcngthwi<e  across  the  road,  and  the  upper  edge  in  no 
case  to  exceed  four  inches  wide.  All  irregularities  are  to 
bo  broken  off  by  the  hammer,  and  the  stone-chips  used  in 
packing  the  joints  are  clirecle<l  to  lie  wedged  in  by  hand  or 
with  light  hammers.  No  ramming  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
dcsirabiu  to  prevent  carts  which  are  used  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  road  inateriaU  from  being  drawn  upon  the  pavement 
before  it  is  covered  with  broken  stono. 

vSome  road-makers  use  a pavement  even  on  a substratum 
of  rock,  where  it  is  uneven,  but  In  many  cases  it  is  untie- 
rc4!iary;  although,  if  the  surface  hesroooth.it  should  be 
picked  to  a degree  of  roughness  similar  to  that  of  a pave- 
mc:it,  in  order  that  the  road  materials  may  not  slide  upon 
it.  Where  paving  the  whole  width  uf  a road  might  be  loo 
expensive,  the  pavement  is  sometimes  limited  to  a width  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  the  centre.  In  situations  where 
coarw  stone  of  suitable  quality  can  be  ea^Hy  procured,  it  is 
f<iund  to  bo  cheaper  to  make  a roorl  with  six  inches  of  broken 
stone  niid  a pavement,  than  with  ten  inches  depth  of  broken 
stone  without  paving.  Mr.  Wingrove.  surveyor  of  the  Bath 
rna'Is,  mentions  the  use  of  frceaionu  brash,  chalk,  &c.  for 
forming  the  foundation  pavement  of  metalk*d  roads. 

The  quality  and  right  application  of  the  road-melal,  or 
broken  lUone  which  forms  tho  surface  of  the  road,  is  of  great 
importance.  As  n general  rule  thu  hardest  stone  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  this  rule  admits  of  some  qualification,  some 
very  hard  stones  being  found  to  wear  much  more  rapidly 
than  others  of  a softer  but  tougher  quality.  According  to 
Parnell,  whose  experience  renders  him  a good  authority,  the 
best  descriptions  of  road  materials  ‘consist  of  basalt,  granite, 
quartz,  Byenite,  and  pornhyry  rocks.  The  whinsionos  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Guernsey  granite. 
Mountsorrel  and  Hartshill  stone  of  Leicestershire,  and  the 
pebblus  of  Shropshire,  Sialfurdshiro,  and  Warwickshire  are 


among  the  best  of  the  stones  now  commonly  in  use.  Tho 
schistuB  slunes  will  make  smooth  roads.  Wing  of  a slaty 
and  argillaceous  structure,  but  arc  rapidly  destroyed  by 
wet,  by  the  pressure  of  wlu%ls,  and  occasion  great  expense 
in  scraping  and  constantly  laying  on  new  coatings.  Lime- 
stone is  defective  in  the  same  respccL  It  wears  rapidly 
away  when  wet.  and  therefore,  when  the  traffic  isverygieat, 
it  is  an  expensive  material.  Sandstone  is  much  U>oweak 
for  the  surface  ufa  road  ; it  uill  never  roakcahard  one,  but 
it  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a foundation  pave- 
ment. Flints  vary  very  much  in  quality  as  a road  material, 
Tlie  hardest  of  them  are  nearly  as  go^  as  the  best  lime- 
stone, but  the  Kofter  kinds  are  quickly  crushed  by  the 
wll(^Gls  of  carriages,  and  make  heavy  and  dirty  roads. 
Gravel,  when  it  consists  of  the  pebbles  of  the  hard  sorts  of 
stones,  is  a goo<l  material,  particularly  when  the  pebbles 
are  so  large  as  to  admit  uf  tlieir  being  broken ; but  when 
it  consists  of  limestone,  sandstone,  or  Hint,  it  is  a very 
bad  one;  for  it  wears  »u  rapidly  that  the  crust  of  a nmd 
made  with  it  always  consists  of  a large  portion  of  the 
earthy  matter  to  which  it  is  reduced.  This  prevents  the 
gravel  from  becoming  consolidated,  and  renders  a road 
made  with  it  extremely  defective  with  resjiert  to  that 
perfect  liardness  which  it  ought  to  have.’  Mr.  Stevenson, 
in  the  article  'Road'  in  the  ‘Edinburgh  Kncycloncedia.' 
slates  the  distribution  of  road  malerinls  in  the  British 
iBlumls  to  bo  partial  and  irregular.  ‘Throiigitoul  Scotland, 
and  even  as  far  south  as  ilio  approaching  sources  of  the 
rivers  Tees  and  Ribblc,  good  road-metal  is  generally  to 
be  met  will),  containing  the  numerous  varieties  of  granite, 
greenstone,  basalt,  porphyry,  and  limestone.  South  of  this 
boundary,  as  far  as  thu  Trent  and  the  Dee  in  Cheshire,  the 
formation  is  chiefly  coal,  sandstone,  and  the  softer  varieties 
of  limestone.  In  the  southern  counties  chalk  and  gravel 
soils  chielly  occur,  affording  Hint  and  graWl,  both  of  which, 
under  proper  nianagenjcnl.  make  excellent  roads.  In 
North  and  South  Wales  wc  have  all  the  varieties  of  road- 
metal  which  are  common  to  Scotland.  In  Ireland  they 
have  excellent  road  materials,  as  granite  and  limestone  are 
pretty  generally  distributed.' 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  tried  on  a part  of  the 
Ilolylicad  road  between  London  and  Birmingham,  as  to 
the  effect  of  iron  amongst  the  roail  metal  in  diminishing  the 
wear  of  the  road.  The  iron  is  cast  in  the  form  of  cubes 
about  ail  inch  square,  and  when  tho  road  wa.1  consuliduied. 
holes  largo  enough  to  receive  them  were  picked  in  its  sur- 
face. A single  cube  was  then  placed  in  each  hole,  so  ns  to 
be  level  with  the  road,  and  the  Bmall  stoiie-ehips  were  Wat 
down  about  the  iron  with  a mallet.  One  uf  these  iron  cubes 
is  placed  in  CA'ory  four  inches  of  surface.  They  very  soon 
IxM'omo  firmly  imbedded,  so  as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  tho 
rolling  of  carriages  or  the  feet  of  the  horses;  and  to  assist 
their  cunsolidatmii,  it  is  rocoinroendcil  to  water  the  road 
freely,  if  the  cubes  are  inaettcil  m dry  weatlier.  The  iron  was 
applied  in  March,  1835.  since  which  lime  tho  portion  of  road 
in  which  they  are  used  has  continued  in  excellent  repair, 
and  the  wear  is  so  materially  diminished,  that  a more  ex- 
tended trial  of  the  plan  appears  highly  desirable.  Mr. 
Klocneill,  the  palcniee  of  this  method  of  road-making,  con- 
siders it  particularly  applicable  to  streets,  on  account  of  its 
durability,  and  thinks  that  the  expense  would  be  trifling,  as 
iron  of  the  worst  quality  may  bo  used.  It  may  bo  observed 
that  the  draught  on  the  piece  of  road  on  which  the  experi- 
' ment  is  made  is  very  easy,  and  that  horses  do  not  show 
anv  tendency  to  slip  upon  it. 

in  tho  choice  of  maierials,  the  expense  of  conveying  them 
to  the  road  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  it  is  often 
better  economy  to  fetch  good  stone  from  a great  distance 
than  to  use  that  which  is  less  durable,  though  rcodily  pro- 
cured ; as,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  frequent  repairs  to 
a road  formed  with  weak  matenals.  great  additional  labour 
UimpoMid  upon  the  horses,  which  have  to  wear  down  repealed 
coats  of  fresh  stones.  This  is  one  uf  the  points  in  which 
the  inexperience  and  ignorance  of  road  surveyors  have  often 
bcL'ii  displayed,  cases  having  occurred  in  which  an  inferior 
material  has  been  procured  from  a distance  »t  great  cost, 
while  stone  of  excellent  quality  existed  in  abundance  on  ibe 
spot. 

With  regard  to  tho  bent  size  of  the  broken  stone  for 
the  surface  uf  a road,  both  Telford  and  M^.  Adam  direct  that 
no  picco  should  exceed  six  or  eight  ounces  m weight,  lu 
soino  districts  the  surveyors  have  been  instructed  to  test 
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the  meUl  by  a pair  of  Males  and  a siX'Ounce  vreieht:  but  a 
mure  usual  test  is  an  iron  ring  two  inches  and  a naif  in 
diaiDeler,  attached  to  a handle,  through  which  every  stone 
should  l>e  small  eiiouL'h  to  pn.<i».  Some  writers  have  rcrom- 
mended  that  one  intm  should  be  the  maximum  diameter, 
hut  it  is  only  the  hardest  and  toughest  materials  that  will 
hear  breaking  so  small  without  much  wa«lo.  Tho  pieces 
should  be  as  nearly  cubical  as  may  be,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  broken  on  the  surface  of  the  road ; nor  is  it  wdl 
to  do  it  on  the  heap,  the  best  metliu<l  being  to  break  one  or 
two  pieces  at  once  on  a large  block  of  hard  stone,  the  pieces  ! 
being  held  steady  by  tho  iron  ring  that  serves  as  a gauge. 
A Billing  posture  is  considered  best  for  those  engaged  id 
breaking  rviad-inelul.  an  operation  which,  under  ihemovlern 
system  of  road^making,  gives  omployment  to  a great  mini- 
her  of  hands.  Attempts  liave  been  made  to  perform  this 
operation  by  maebinety.  but  mechanical  contrivances  have 
nut  been  found  equal  to  manual  labour.  Pronged  shovels 
ate  made  use  of  m lifting  tho  broken  stone  into  harrows 
and  carts,  as  they  save  lai^uc  by  entering  the  heap  with  less 
ru.sislance  than  ordinary  shovels,  and  also  prevent  the  ad- 
luixturu  of  earth  with  ihe  meUl. 

The  depth  of  metal  on  a paved  foundation  should  he  not  less 
than  six  inches,  and  it  should  he  laid  on  in  iwoor  three  distinct 
tuyt'rs.carefully  spread  with  broad  shovels,  and  carriairesshotild 
work  on  each  till  it  is  in  some  degree  consolidated  before 
another  is  laid  over  it.  While  iho  tnetnlling  is  fresh,  men 
should  attend  to  rake  in  the  ruts  as  fast  as  l^cy  arc  forincd, 
and  to  pick  olT  any  large  stones  that  may  have  previously 
escaped  notice,  as  they  are  sure  to  work  up  to  the  Mirfuce. 
The  sides  of  the  roa<)  may  be  covered  with  Ihe  smaller  por- 
tion of  tho  metal,  Bcparal'ed  by  a sieve  with  meshes  oi  an 
inch  square ; and  a layer  of  about  an  inch  and  a half  of  clean 
gravel  is  occasionally  added  over  the  whole  surface  in  order 
to  ease  the  draught  while  the  road  is  new,  though  its  cflect 
«m  the  road  is  rather  uijuriuua  than  othe^wi^e.  nothing 
Iwing  needed  to  bind  the  metal  together.  Rolling  a roati 
on  wliich  fresh  materials  have  been  laid  is  a measure  of 
doubtful  utility,  the  most  effei-iual  consolidation  being  pro- 
duced by  the  Working  of  carriages  which  are  compelled  to 
vary  their  tracks,  and  to  run  on  the  new  metal,  by  placirg 
Wooden  trestles  across  the  road,  and  altering  their  po»iiion 
when  necessary;  the  road  is  frequently  raked  as  long  as 
anv  loose  stones  remain. 

Wliere  the  traffic  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  so  expensive 
a mode  of  formation  as  that  which  has  been  duscribeil.  good 
riMds  may  be  formed  with  broken  stone  only,  increasing  in 
thickness  from  six  inches  at  the  sides  to  twelve  inches  in 
the  centre.  If  nothing  better  than  gravel  can  bo  procurcfl, 
Purnelt  recommends  that  a i^>at  of  four  inches  bo  bid  on 
Llio  prepared  bcrl,  and  workoil  over  (ill  pretty  firm ; then  a 
layer  three  inches  thick,  onco  screened,  and  finally  three 
distinct  layersof  the  gravel  well  riddled,  and  free  from  earth, 
clay,  nr  sionox  exceeding  an  inch  and  a half  diameter;  the 
road,  when  completed,  to  be  ten  inches  thick  at  the  Bides, 
and  sixteen  in  the  centre,  wiiere  the  strongest  and  best 
|iari  of  the  gravel  should  bo  laid.  The  drainage  mu't  be 
particularly  attended  to  in  a gravel  road.  Among  the  in- 
ferior materials  occasionally  used  is  limestone  burnt  to  a 
vitreous  stato;  but,  though  formerly  often  used  in  districts 
where  coal  is  abundant,  it  is  not  approved  for  carriage- 
ways by  modern  rood-makers. 

In  completing  a road  it  is  necessary  to  form  the  side 
channel.^  with  cere,  and  to  provide  against  their  being  in- 
terfered with  by  branch  or  field  roads.  The  footpath,  winch 
is  usually  about  five  feel  wide,  may  bo  made  of  gravel  or 
broken  sandstone,  and  is  required  in  the  Holybend-roa>l 
specifications  to  be  level  wiih  the  centre  of  the  roa<I.  whicli 
is  six  inches  above  the  aide-*.  For  fencing,  walls  arc  pre- 
ferred where  stone  is  plentiful,  as  they  occupy  kxs  space 
than  hedges,  and  have  a neat  appearance.  If  ihestniio  is 
of  favourable  slupe,  such  walls  may  be  built  without  mortar, 
except  in  tho  coping ; but  if  on  the  side  of  an  omhankmc-nt. 
the  walls  should  always  be  strongly  built  with  mortar.  A 
hedge  bank  and  ditch  occupy  a width  of  about  eight  feet  in 
ordinary  caae^  and  (he  young  quicks  are  protected  hy  post 
and  rail  fimeing;  but  where  timber  is  scarce,  it  is  sometimes 
well  to  make  the  ditch  and  bank  rather  larger,  so  (hat  the 
wooden  ■tiling  may  bo  dispensed  with.  In  cuttings  and 
some  other  silaaiiona  a mound  or  bank  without  a hedge 
forms  a convenient  fanec^and  these,  as  well  a.s  hedge-banks, 
may  be  improved  in  appaaranco  and  durability  by  being 
swarded.  All  fences  should  be  kept  low,  that  thev  may  not 
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exclude  sun  and  wind;  and  fur  the  same  reason  frees  or 
buildings  that  overshadow  the  road  should  be  removed  when 

Eracticnblo.  3'he  situation  of  toll-gates  must  be  regulated 
y circumstaucos,  but  it  is  very  dcurnble  to  avoid  placing 
them  either  on  or  at  the  bottom  of  a hill,  an  arrangement 
very  liable  to  cause  accidents.  The  gates,  whieh,  when 
single,  maybe  fifteen  feet,  or,  when  double,  without  a centre- 
post,  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  wide,  are  usually  painted 
while,  that  they  may  be  readily  scon  at  night.  They  should 
he  well  lighted,  and  supplied  with  cuiufortable  toll-houses, 
which,  on  some  uf  tho  modern  roads,  are  crectod  m an  or- 
namental style.  Parnell  advises  the  use  of.  mile-tones  of 
light-coloured  stone,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  usual; 
but  cast-irun  posts  have  been  extensively  used,  and  on  sonio 
roads  cast-iron  tablets  tnounled  on  stone.  A e.mvenient 
arrangement  is  a sluiio  or  post  with  two  tablets  inclined 
towards  the  road,  so  that  peisons  travelling  in  either  direc- 
tion see  the  distance  of  tlie  town  which  they  arc  appror.chfng. 

However  well  a metallwl  road  may  be  made  in  the  first 
instance,  its  proervaiion  in  a good  state  depends  greatly  on 
prompt  and  judicious  repair.  TIio  miirt  that  forms  on  the 
surface  in  wet  weather  should  be  scraped  off  and  formed 
into  heaps  at  the  side  (avoiding  the  side  channels),  until  it 
is  suinricntly  dry  for  carting  away;  because,  if  left  on 
the  surface,  it  would  while  moist  soften  the  road  and  cause 
it  to  break  up,  oml  after  drying  impede  the  running  off 
of  water  from  a suliaerjuent  shower.  This  operation  has 
been  usually  performed'  by  hand,  but  scnping-maelmtes, 
patented  by  Messrs.  Bourne  atid  Hams,  have  been  rveenlly 
introduced  with  sucress,  they  being  found  to  dimini.sb  tho 
labour  fully  ono-half.  Tiie  winter  season,  from  October  to 
.\pril,  is  considered  tho  best  lime  fur  the  addition  of  fresh 
materials,  which  arc  laid  on  in  thin  coats,  and  should  alwavs 
be  applied  as  soon  as  any  hollow  capable  of  retaining  water 
is  observed.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a supply  uf  broken 
stone  always  at  hand,  depots  for  holding  about  tweiUy-fnur 
cubic  yards  of  metal  are  formed  by  the  road-side,  at  itiier- 
vals  of  a quarter  of  a mdc  or  less,  from  which  tho  stone  is 
taken  to  the  required  spot  in  barrows.  ^VlK-n  laid  on  the 
road,  according  to  Parnell,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pick  up  tho 
old  surface,  as  the  new  metal  keeps  the  part  under  a wet 
and  soft,  and  soon  works  in.  M*’.  Adam,  however,  rccoru- 
mcmls  breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  road  in  every  case 
where  fresh  stone  is  added. 

Stone  and  Iron  rmwiirxiy*.— Though  an  improvement  on 
ordinary  pavement,  this  description  of  road  may  be  consi- 
dered ns  a link  lietwcen  metalled  and  pave<l  niaib,  stone 
tracks  having  been  nccastonaily  applied  to  common  toads, 
and  with  great  benefit.  Slone  tramways  consist  of  u heel- 
tracks  formerl  of  large  blocks  of  stotie,  usually  granile,  the 
surface  of  which  is  made  so  smooth  as  to  offer  very  little 
resistance  to  the  rolling  of  the  wheels,  while  the  space  be- 
tween the  tracks,  being  coropo<>e<l  ofbroken  stone,  grave!,  nr 
rough  pavement,  affords  secure  footing  for  the  horses.  Inm 
tramways,  in  which  cast  or  wrought  iron  plates  are  Uncd  in- 
stead of  blocks  of  stono,  have  hitherto  been  very  little  used 
on  ordinary  roads,  though  their  superior  smooUuiess  gives 
them  a decided  advantage,  while  their  expense  does  u(^t,  as 
stated  by  Macneill,  at  all  exceed  that  of  granite.  Iron 
tracks  are  sometimes  made  with  a flat  surface,  but  a slight 
concavity,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  Woodbousu's  roil  in 
(he  article  Railway  (p-  24t>),  tends  to  keep  the  corringcs 
more  accoratelyin  the  right  course,  and  is  therefore  an  od- 
vantage  w'hen  all  the  vehicles  need  on  the  tramway  are 
nearly  uniform  in  width.  The  granite  blocks  ui»vd  for  Biotm 
tramways  arc  generally  from  three  to  six  feet  long,  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  bedding  such  largo  blocks,  and 
the  joints  require  nice  adjustment.  They  are  frcfiueiUly 
laid  end  to  end  willknit  any  fitting  into  each  other,  but  iC 
has  been  proposed  to  dovetail  the  ends  tc^iher,  to  insert  a 
small  stone  as  a dowel  between  two  blocks,  to  use  iron 
clamps,  or  to  join  tbe  stones  with  oak  trec-nails.  Tho  gra' 
nilc  tracks  used  on  some  steep  ascents  in  tho  Holyhead 
road  are  b^ded  on  a pavement  eight  inches  thick,  packed 
and  grouted,  and  a layer  of  three  inches  of  broken  stones 
not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a half  diameter  ; atbin  stratum 
of  gravel,  well  rolled,  Iwing  placed  last  of  ail  to  receive  the 
blockt).  When  they  are  laid,  the  centre  and  side  spaces  are 
fillefl  up  with  ordinary  road  material  to  tho  level  uf  tlie 
tracks;  a row  of  eninmnn  granite  paTing-stoncs,  about  six 
inclres  deep,  five  wide,  and  nine  long,  being  laid  along  eacli 
side  of  tho  tracks  to  prevent  loose  materials  working  on  to 
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Oicro.  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  * Kilinburgh  EnrydopfC'lia,’ 
feer>tninoit(l.s  the  use  of  smaller  stones,  ns  being  cheaper  anrl 
less  Imble  to  injury  from  vibmlion  than  lho«3  of  the  usual 
^ue.  The  dimensions  recoimuonded  by  him  are  fourteen 
nches  deep,  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the  base,  twelve  inches 
a ii)  at  the  top,  ami  six  to  nine  inches  long.  The  increased 
Acuuracy  reqviircd  in  tbo  numerous  joints  might  probably 
jountcrbslanco  any  advantage  gained  by  Ibe  adoption  of 
small  stones. 

The  great  saving  of  power  effected  by  the  uso  of  tram- 
ways for  ordinary  carriages  IS  shown  by  numerous  experi- 
ments, sumo  of  which,  tried  on  the  granite  tracks  of  the 
'Jommercial  R*iad  in  London,  provetl  that  a well-made  wag- 
gon will  run  with  increasing  velocity,  by  the  forci;  ufgravity 
alone,  down  a mean  slope  of  1 in  IAS.  On  this  road  a 
loaded  waggon  weighing  ten  tons  has  been  drawn  with  ap- 
parent case  by  a single  horse,  up  an  ascent  of  I in  274.  for 
a duUaneeof  about  two  miWs.  On  an  iron  tramway  laid  in 
i8l$  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  company  at  Port  Don- 
das,  near  Glasgow,  a horse  has  taken  a toad  of  three  tons 
on  a carl  weighing  nine  ewu,  up  an  acclivity  of  1 in  15, 
without  difficulty,  though  he  could  not  proceed  with  it  on  a 
common  causeway  with  an  easy  line  of  draught ; and  the 
carters  agree  that  the  horses  take  up  three  tuns  on  the  iron 
trucks  as  easily  a»  they  did  twenty-four  cwt.  on  the  com- 
mon cau-scway  previously  used. 

lu  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  durability  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stone  for  tramways,  and  for  paving  generally. 
Mr.  Walker  tried  some  experiments  on  blocks  laid  in  a loll 
gateway  on  the  Commercial  lL>ud  tramway,  the  results  of 
which  were  as  follows;— Tlie  blocks  were  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  twelve  deep,  and  were  laid  down  in  March,  1830  ; 
and  the  lo^8  given  in  the  table  was  as<*crtained  after  ihev 
had  been  in  use  seveuiecn  mouths,  in  August,  1831  * — 
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Slone  tramways  have  bueii  adoptc<1  in  many  street  pare- 
mcnls  where  a great  traffic  is  carried  on.  particularly  in 
some  of  the  nariw  streets  in  the  city  of  London,  with 
much  advantage;  but  their  applk'atiun  lu  acclivities  on  or- 
dinary roads  has  hitherto  been  more  limited  than  their 
lucrilH  deserve.  By  tboir  judicious  intruductiun  on  a few 
steep  iiicIinatioDS,  many  hilly  roads  might,  at  a small  ex- 
pense, be  msMle  nearly  equal  to  level  lines ; and  it  is  pi  uba- 
blc  that  such  ameasure  would  tend,  in  an  iinnurlant  degree, 
to  enable  tumpike-roads  to  moot  the  furtoklablo  rivalry'  of 
railways.  In  Im  report  tu  the  Holyhead-ruad  Cummissiun- 
ersin  1639,  Mr.  Macoeill  strongly  rccuinuiends  the  applica- 
tion of  stone  or  iroo  tracks  to  several  hills, and  slates  that 
an  iron  tramway  laid  down  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
road  would  reduce  the  expenso  of  horse  labour  fully  one 
half.  ‘If.’  he  writes  ‘a  tram  way  wore  cunstructed  of  iron 
plates  the  whole  way  fmm  London  to  Birmingham,  a coach 
carrying  sixteen  paasengers  might  bo  drawn  at  the  late  uf 
ton  miles  an  hour  with  only  two  horses  and  ouc  horse 
would  be  able  to  draw  a poet-chaise  more  easily  tlian  two 
now  can,  so  that  the  expense  of  travelling  might  be  re- 
ducoil  uno  half,  and  a limilar  roductiun  might  ho  made  in 
the  charges  fur  carrying  goods.  The  cxpen^c  uf  forming 
such  a railway  would  be  al^ut  26i)U/.  a mile,  making  the 
whole  expense  from  Lmdon  to  Birmingham  271,01)1)/.'  In 
addition  to  the  immediate  advantages  of  such  an  improve- 
ment. it  would  remove  ono  uf  the  greatest  obsUcl&s  to  iho 
successful  use  of  steam  locoraotiv&s  on  c«>miuon  runrU. 

Ptivemgnls.-^Thc  formation  of  paved  roads  on  correct 
pnnciploi  appears  to  have  been  well  understood  by  llic 
Romans.  whoHO  pavements  show  great  care  in  their  casential  i 
fbalures,-- a good  foundatiun  and  accurate  fitting  of  the 
vtones.  Some  of  the  modern  imitations  of  the  Roman 
avsiem  in  the  street-pavements  of  Italy  show  the  like  atten- 
tion to  these  important  points,  the  )>aviiig-stones  being  set 
in  mortar  on  a cuncreto  foundation  with  a degree  of  accu- 
racy that  has  led  some  writers  to  designate  these  roods 

* Itrrm  It  ••  t>Un4  MtjoiniBij  Oiicnit«y. 
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\ fiorisorttal  trulh.  In  some  instances  the  blocks  of  tlona 
' tiiwd  are  of  considerable  depth;  but  they  are  often  thin, 

. and,  bein^  of  large  dimensions,  have  more  the  character  of 
j llag-stones  than  of  ordinary  paving-blocks.  At  Naples  and 
Florence,  stones  two  feel  square  and  six  inches  thick,  laid 
I diagonally  across  the  road,  and  neatly  set  in  Fozzolsno  mor- 
j tar.  aro  used;  the  surface  being  chipped  where  decliviiies 
or  turnings  occur,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  horses,  which 
become  very  sure-footed  from  habit.  Occasiouslly,  as  at 
Milan,  diff’erent  kinds  of  paving  are  Uid  for  the  wheel- 
tracks  and  hnrse-path,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a stone 
tramway.  These  pavements  have  been  recommended  os 
models  fur  imitation  in  paving  the  streets  of  London  ; but 
j the  durability  with  which  they  aro  constructed  would  form 
a disadvantage  in  a place  where  the  pavement  has  to  be 
! lVe<|Ucnlly  disturbccl  for  tbo  purpose  of  laying  down  or 
I repairing  water  and  gn;<-pipes.  nr  cleansing  the  sewers:  am) 

' it  is  probable  that  pavements  which  answer  well  for  the 
j light  vehicles  and  limited  traffic  of  many  of  the  continental 
Cities,  would  be  fuund  quite  inadequate  to  bear  the  number 
I of  lieavy  carriages  traversing  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
1 the  metrupolis ; of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fart  that  upwards  of  1 1,000  vehicles  were  oliaerved  to  pass 
along  King  AVilliam  Street,  near  London  Bridge,  on  Ibe 
12th  of  August,  1640.  between  the  hours  of  eight  a.M.  and 
eight  P.M.,  l»ing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  fii\een  per  minute 
for  twelve  hours. 

Another  description  of  paved  road,  the  origin  of  which  is 
rommouiy  referred  to  the  Romans,  is  the  chaustef,  or 
roughly-paved  causeway  userl  in  the  wincipal  highways  of 
I Frauce  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  This  kind 
’ of  road  has  been  much  recommended  for  its  durability  when 
well  made,  but,  unless  laid  with  a degree  of  care  that  would 
render  it  loo  expensive  for  general  adoption, ilcauses  a very 
unpleasant  and  fhtigiiing  jolting.  In  such  roads  the  pave- 
ment usually  covers  only  a part  of  the  breadth  of  the  road, 
leaving  the  sides  available  Ihr  llie  U!>«  of  light  carriages  in 
dry  weather ; and  it  has  been  sugeested,  that  whore  the 
width  of  the  roadway  Would  allow,  it  might  prove  adtan- 
tageous  to  form,  in  all  great  roads,  a track  of  pavement  or 
j hard  broken  stone  for  winter  use,  and  another  of  inferior 
! materials  for  the  summer,  both  to  save  the  wear  of  the  hanl 
j rood  and  increase  llie  comfort  of  passengers.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement is  Convenient  in  the  principal  appioachcs  to 
■ great  towns,  where  it  is  considered  best  to  have  the  pavc- 
' nicnl  at  the  sides,  that  carters  may  walk  either  on  or  near 
the  fiiotpatlis,  and  that  fooi-passenscrs  may  not  be  incom- 
moded by  the  dirt  of  the  metaUed  mad. 

In  Holland,  pavements  of  brick,  which  are  also  probably 
derived  from  the  practice  of  Roman  engineers,  are  oxlen- 
j sively  u>cd,  not  only  for  footpaths,  but  oImi  for  the  passage  of 
I light  Vehicles,  which  run  on  them  with  great  faciliiv.  The 
: bricks  used  for  th»  purpose  arc  thin,  and  well  beaded  in 
: lime. 

Oimmon  stone  pavements  are,  b)-  most  writers,  dividml 
iuto  two  classes : rufibU  causeway,  in  which  the  stones  arc 
of  irregular  shape,  and  very  imjHTfectly  dressed  with  tbo 
hammer  ; and  oii/er  causeway,  which  is  formed  of  stones  of 
larger  size  accurately  iquarcsl  and  dre-xsefl.  In  both  kinds 
the  excellence  of  the  pavement  depends  greatly  on  the 
flrtnncM  and  evenness  of  the  bed,  and  the  carcfbl  fliting  of 
iho  stones  to  each  otlier,  which  may  be  accomplished  with 
very  irregular  stones  by  judicious  selection.  If  one  stone  be 
left  a little  higher  or  lower  than  those  adjoining  it,  or  if  it  be- 
r»tme  so  in  consequence  of  dcfeciivo  bending,  the  jolting  of 
carriages  in  passing  over  the  defective  place  will  quickly 
damage  the  pavement;  the  wheels  acting  like  a rammer  in 
driving  the  depressed  stones  deeper  into  the  earlli,  while 
the  derangement  of  the  lateral  support  (hat  each  stone 
should  receive  from  tho<u  adjoining  it,  occasions  the  dis- 
location of  the  pavement  to  a considerable  distance,  and  the 
coii.vcquent  worKini*  up  of  tlic  earth  through  llic  di^turIHMl 
joints.  Defective  jointa  form  another  fruitful  source  of  in- 
jury and  inconvenience  both  to  the  pavement  itself  and  to 
tho  vehicles  jolted  over  it.  If,  as  is  often  the  case  in  in- 
ferior pavements,  the  c<lges  of  two  adjoining  stones  do  not 
meet  with  accamey,  narrow  wheels  will  hove  a tendency  to 
slip  into  the  joint,  and  hy  doing  so,  to  wrar  the  t-dges  of  tho 
stones,  till,  as  may  be  frequently  seen,  the  surfifCc  of  each 
stone  is  worn  into  a convex  form  that  renders  the  footing  of 
horses  insecure,  and  causes  tho  motion  of  vehicles  drawn 
rapidly  over  them  to  (nnsist  of  a series  of  bounds  or  leap* 
from  one  stone  to  another,  accompanied  by  a degree  of 
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lateral  slipping  highly  injurious  to  tho  carriage,  while  the 
irregular  pcruu^siou  produced  tends  greatly  to  the  dus^lruc* 
tion  of  the  pavement. 

In  order  to  procure  a firm  foundation,  and  to  prevent 
earth  fn»m  working  up  hetween  the  siunes.it  is  advisable  in 
the  first  instance  to  form  a guod  carriage-way  of  gravel  or 
broken  stone,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  used  by  carriages  till 
consolidaitsl,  before  laying  llie  pa\emunt.  This  plan  is 
stated  by  Edgeworth,  in  his  ’ Essay  on  the  Construction  of 
Roads  and  Carriages.*  1817,  to  have  been  practised  success- 
fully by  Major  Taylor,  of  the  Paving-Board,  in  -ome  pave- 
ments in  Dublin,  and  it  u strongly  advocated  by  more 
recent  road-makers.  Where  broken  stone  is  laid  to  a 
considerable  depth,  it  should,  as  in  the  case  of  mcialted 
roads,  be  applied  in  thin  layers,  each  being  separately  tiorked 
into  a compact  ntate.  Thu  new  pavement  laid  a few  years 
since  in  Fleet  Street  affords  an  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  this  precaution,  as  the  atones  were  well  shaped,  laid,  and 
grouted,  and  the  earth  was  removed  to  the  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  its  place  being  supplied  by  broken 
stone;  but  the  broken  stone,  being  thrown  in  by  caVt-loads, 
and  merely  levelled,  was  not  united  into  acempaci  mass,  and 
therefore  very  soon  gave  way,  causing  the  pavement  to  sink 
into  liotbws.  In  streets  of  very  great  traffic,  it  is  a goo<l 
plan  to  lay  a sub-pavement  of  old  or  inferior  stones,  bcnlded 
till  broken  stone,  as  a foundation  for  the  surface  pavctneiit, 
z measure  which  has  b^'en  practised  ^vith  advantage  in  Paris. 
The  bed  of  tho  pavement  should  be  formed  into  a slight 
convexity,  the  slopes  being  about  two  inches  in  ten  feet.  A 
thin  coal  of  grovel  or  sand  laid  immediately  under  the  pa\*ing 
blocks  is  of  use  in  filling  up  slight  irrcgularitici  in  their 
»hai»e,  and  enabling  them  to  form  a compact  bed. 

For  the  paung  stones  hard  roclangular  blocks  of  granite 
arc  preferred,  though  whinstonc,  limestone,  and  even  free- 
stone, may  be  used.  Guernsey  granite,  as  shown  by  the 
table  ill  a previous  column,  appears  to  be  the  roost  durable, 
but  it  is  more  liable  to  become  inconvouionily  smooth  than 
some  stones  of  inferior  hardness.  The  stones  may  vary, 
according  to  the  traffic,  from  six  to  ten  incites  deep,  six  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  four  to  eighteen  inches  wi<le ; but 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  depth  of  all  the  blocks  in  one 
piece  of  pavemonl  should  be  alike,  and  that  whore  the  width 
IB  unequal,  the  stones  be  so  sorted  that  all  used  in  ono  course 
are  uniform  in  this  particular.  The  accurate  dressingof  ihu 
stones  is  a point  often  too  little  attended  to;  and  an  inju- 
dicious mode  of  forming  contracts  fur  paving,  in  which  the 
payment  has  been  by  tl>o  square  yard  of  pav*ing  laid,  has,  in 
connection  with  the  effect  of  competition  in  bringing  prices 
below  the  remunerating  point,  led  to  the  use  of  stones  in 
which  the  base  is  smaller  than  the  upper  surface,  and 
which,  when  laid,  scarcely  come  in  contact  with  each  other 
except  at  their  upper  edges.  In  some  pavements  the  stones 
arc  made  smaller  ot  the  top  than  the  bottom,  the  joints 
being  filled  up  with  slonu-chips,  concrete,  or  an  asphaltic 
composition ; and  in  those  of  the  more  common  construc- 
tion the  sides  of  the  stones  arc  occasionally  hullow'cd,  so  as 
to  receive  a small  quantity  of  gravel  or  mortar,  which  scrvcb 
ns  a kind  of  dowelling.  feamming  the  stones  with  a heavy 
wooden  rammer  is  a practice  that  has  been  much  recom- 
mended, and  it  is  cimsidcred  that  a more  cfTicieiit  appli- 
cation of  the  process,  by  means  of  a nimming-roachine, 
or  porlabte  monkfy,  would  remove  some  of  the  defects 
arising  from  impe^ect  bedding;  but  when  the  stones  are 
well  laid,  and  b^ded  in  strong  mortar,  as  the  best  recent 
pavements  are.  a few  blows  with  a wooden  maul  of  about 
fourteen  pounds  weight  arc  sufficient  to  fix  them  firmly 
m their  place.  Grouting  vrith  lime-water  poortfd  ail  over 
the  pavement  facihtates  tiie  binding  of  the  whole  togethor, 
and  Alls  up  the  joints  so  as  to  ofFcctuaHy  prevent  tho 
working  up  of  the  substratum.  The  blocks  are  commonly 
laid  in  rows  Lcross  the  road,  the  joints  in  each  row  being 
diSerrnt  firora  those  of  tho  adioining  ones;  but  pavements 
of  superior  smoothnesq  have  boon  mid  in  cour-^es  stretch- 
ing diagonally  across  the  street,  by  which  moans  all  the 
joints  arc  pas^  over  bv  carriages  with  greater  ease.  This 
arrangement  is  particularly  desirable  at  tho  intersection 
of  streets,  as  it  diroini»hcs  the  risk  of  liorsoe  slipping.  I.«n- 
gitudinal  courses  are  account  of  the  ten- 

dency of  narrow  wlieelsto  enter  the  joints.  In  paving  steep 
inchnations,  it  is  well  to  use  narrow  stones,  on  account  of 
tho  number  of  cross  joints  ; or,  if  large  stones  be  used,  to 
cut  du«p  ftirrows  across  thoir  surface,  to  afford  secure  footing. 
A plan  of  paving  f^r  such  sitnations,  which  baa  been  found 


very  effectual,  is  ropresentod  iu  the  annexed  diagram,  in 


which  the  »ione<>  aro  so  inclined  as  to  present  a serica  of 
steps.  Tlio  chief  objection  to  this  plan  seems  to  bo  the 
jolting  caused  to  carnages,  whicli  produces  so  deofenine  a 
noise  that,  in  a recent  instance,  such  a pavement  was  taaen 
up  at  the  rorjuust  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  street.  Many 
patents  have  been  procured  for  plant  of  forming  stone  pave- 
ments iu  which  the  pressure  of  carriages  might  bo  simul- 
taneously distributed  over  ses'eral  stones,  by  various  con- 
trivances for  dovetailing  and  otherwise  fitting  the  tluucs 
together ; but  such  plans  aro  generally  too  complicated, 
requiringan  accuracy  of  formation  that  would  be  very  ex- 
pensive. owing  to  iho  hardness  of  the  stone.  Thin  blocks 
of  stone,  bedded  in  nsphalte,  have  been  tried,  and  appear  to 
makcu  good  pavement. 

When  completed,  a thin  coal  of  gravel  spread  over  the 
surfueo  is  useful  iu  diminishing  the  effect  of  the  jutting  of 
carriages  on  the  new  pavement.  In  case  of  taking  up  any 
part  of  a pavement  to  attend  to  water-pipes,  &c.,  great  care 
IS  necessary  in  relaying  the  pert,  in  doing  which  it  is  well 
to  apply  sonio  fresh  broken  stone  to  the  bed,  and  to  lay  the 
paving  stones  without  mortar,  until  the  foundation  is 
settled. 

The  Bcnotis  defects  of  the  common  stone  pavements 
have  led  to  a variety  of  experiments  on  other  methods  of 
forming  i-urriagc-ways  suitable  fur  streets,  of  which  the 
adoption  of  biukcn  stone,  or  macadamised  roads,  has  been 
the  roost  general.  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  propriety 
of  this  measure,  but  an  idea  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
that  the  comparative  quietness  of  such  a road,  ami  its  su- 
perior case  to  passengers,  are  insufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  increased  draught  of  carriages,  the  dust  of  summer,  tho 
mud  rapidly  formed  in  wet  weatlier.  and  the  great  exjicnso 
of  keeping  in  repair  a metalled  road  when  subjected  to  the 
constant  wear  of  a bu?.v  loam.  The  first  cost  of  forming  tho 
broken-stone  roods  of  ftegenl  Street,  Whiteliall,  and  Palaco 
Yard,  extending  to  a total  length  of  2010  yards,  and  em- 
bracing 45,231  superficial  square  yards,  was  6055/.  8v.  3d., 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  old  ^vumont  taken  up  and 
broken  for  the  purpose  was  6787r.  7s..  making  a total 
of  12,842/.  15e.  3d. ; and  (he  costofkeeping  Uiera  in  repair 
for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1827,  wan  4003/.  18*.  4d., 
besides  6 28/.  lU.  for  waterwc,  rooking  the  total  ex  {tense 
for  the  year  4632/.  9s.  4d.,  or  rather  more  than  two  shil- 
ling per  superficial  yard. 

The  enormous  expense  of  maintaining  some  of  the 
metalled  roads  in  Lunuoii  has  recently  led  to  much  attention 
being  given  to  the  constructiou  of  superior  paveiuenta,  and 
various  plans  of  paving  with  wood  have  been  tried,  with 
great  promise  of  success,  A very  coarse  kind  of  wooden 
road,  consisting  of  rough  Ion  laid  close  together  aemss  tl»c 
track,  is  much  nse<l  in  Norm  America,  under  the  name  of 
ettrduroy  roiids,  but  the  wooden  pavement,  properly  so 
called,  veems  to  have  been  first  used  in  Russia,  and  tried 
on  a limited  scale  ot  Vienna,  New  York,  and  soroe  other 
places  within  a few  years.  Ono  of  the  earliest  kinds  used 
cunsisU  of  block.s  of  fir  or  other  wood  cut  into  hexagonal 
evlinders,  of  six  or  eight  inches  diaroelor,  and  from  eight  lo 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  placed  close  together,  with 
the  grain  wrticaUy.  Tho  Wcks  aro  somutirocM  tarred,  or 
roav  Ik  kvnniseil ; but  even  where  no  such  precaution  is 
used,  the  wear  is  very  trifling,  as  the  spelling  of  the  wood 
from  moisture  makes  the  joints  very  tight  and  impervious 
to  water.  Such  a pavement  is  very  smooth  when  first  laid, 
but,  unless  the  foundation  be  very  carefully  prepared,  it  is 
liable  to  sink  into  hollows  like  the  common  stone  pavement, 
owing  to  the  want  of  cohesion  between  the  individual 
bbxiks.  a deficiency  whioh  it  has  been  proposed  to  remedy 
by  pegging  or  dowelling  tho  pieces  together,  though  their 
form  is  not  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Some  spocimsfis 
have  been  laid  on  a flooring  of  planks,  to  avokl  this  incoo- 
veiiieueu.  Of  the  numerous  other  plans  pniposod,  but  ono 
has  yet  been  tried  on  an  extensive  seale.  and  it  appears 
likely,  in  point  of  smoothDcss,  quielnoss,  cleanliness,  ami 
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of  draught,  lo  urove  the  best  of  inetropoliian 
pavements.  In  it  the  blocks  are  Sd^'n  intu  a rhuiuboidal 
Hliupu,  the  upper  surface  forming  an  angle  of  about  C3“  u itli 
the  direction  of  the  grain,  by  which  the  durability  of  an  end 
section  i»  in  a great  degree  prcserveil,  while  tl>e  inclination 
of  the  bides  cau!>os  each  block  to  recei>*u  support  from  those  ! 
adjuining  it,  and  afibrds  facilities  for  pinning  the  whole  j 
pavement  together  by  pegs.  Tlie  following  diagram  may 
serve  to  illustrate  this  ingenious  auaugement,  which  is  the 
Invention  of  the  Comte  de  Lisle. 


The  solid  lines  represent  part  of  one  course  or  trunsverso 
row  of  blocks,  which  all  incline  in  one  direction,  each  block 
having  on  one  side  two  projecting  pegs,  and  on  the  other 
two  Itules.  Thu  adjommg  course  is  laid  in  like  manner, 
but  sloping  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  indicated  by  ihu 
dotted  lines,  by  which  disposition  the  two  pegs  ou  one  side 
of  a block  enter  two  distinct  blocks  in  the  at^oiniiig  row, 
while  lliv  iioles  on  the  other  side  receive  in  like  manner  the 
pegs  of  two  olhor  blocks ; so  that  each  block  is  pinned  to 
four  others,  besides  receiving  support  fiMin  the  adjoining 
blocks  of  its  own  course.  Where  thib  principle  of  coiiatruo* 
tion  is  fully  earned  out,  the  whole  pavement  of  a street  be- 
comes, os  it  were,  one  mass,  lieitig  so  pinned  together  that 
no  block  could  be  raisesl  without  breaking  the  dowels;  but 
as  it  is  iieoe&sary  sometimes  to  disturb  the  pavement  in 
order  to  get  at  the  gas  and  water  pipes,  some  EpeetinenK 
have  been  laid  down  m masses  of  twenty-four  or  ibiriy-six 
blocks,  so  united  by  iron  clamps  that  the  blocks  thus  con- 
nected together  may  be  laid  dow  n and  taken  up, when  neces- 
sary, at  once.  The  |iavemciil  laid  down  on  this  plan  in 
Oxford  Suoel  is  all  pinned  together  in  the  manner  flrst 
deibcribed,  and  consists  of  blocks  six  inches  deep  laid  on  u 
well-formed  concrete  foundation. 

As  far  us  a judgment  can  be  formed  at  present,  wood 
pavements  appear  likely  lo  prove  exceedingly  dmubh  ; and 
it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Fiiilayson,  who  m Itl'ij  suggested  the 
adoption  of  wood  lor  jiaving  the  streets  of  London,  that  a 
few  blocks  of  wood  placed  vertically  in  a granite  pavement 
were  less  reduced  by  twenty-five  yeans’  wear  than  the  stone 
itself.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  wood  appears  to  be  iU 
becoming  sUp|)ery  in  wet  weather,  to  obviatu  which,  in  some 
instances,  the  upper  edges  of  tho  he.xagoual  blocks  have 
butiii  bevelled,  so  as  to  form  zigzag  grooves  when  laid  down  ; 
but  tlic  must  efTeclual  plan  seems  to  be  to  cut  straight 
grooves  along  the  centre  of  each  block,  by  whicL  the  stabi- 
lity of  tho  juiiila  is  not  at  all  affucted. 

Another  description  of  road  that  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention  is  that  consisting  of  an  asphaltic  cuiupiMition. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  roads  of  gravel  and 
other  materials  united  by  animal  oleaginous  or  gelatinous 
aubstaiiccB,  or  coal-tar,  into  a kind  of  cuiicrcic;  but  such 
atlompis  have  seldom  proved  successful  on  a large  scale. 
Mineral  substances  of  similar  chametor  have  been  found 
more  advantageous,  and  the  native  nsphalto  procured  near 
Seyssel,  in  tho  department  of  TAiii,  ami  tome  other  places, 
has  been  found  to  produce,  when  muud  with  a small  por- 
tion of  native  bitumen,  a substance  admirably  adapted  fur 
the  formation  of  smooth  roads,  and  a variety  of  oilier  im- 
portant purposes.  Its  application  to  carriage-ways  lia.s  been 
ID  this  country  chiefly  confined  to  court-yards,  for  which,  a.s 
well  as  fur  terraces  and  footpaths,  it  is  very  suitable.  The  as- 
phaltic mastic  of  Soyssel,  as  prepared  for  use,  con^lsts  of 
ijinely-ihree  parts  of  native  as])lialtc  reduced  to  powder,  and 
seven  pari*  of  bitumen  ; the  two  being  melted  togolLer,  and 
a little  fine  gravel  or  sand  stirred  in  with  the  mixture.  Tho 
com|K)sitiou  U ready  for  use  when  it  simmers  wiUi  a con- 
sistency similar  to  that  of  treacle,  and  it  u spiead  while  hot 
so  as  to  furiu  a coaling  about  an  inch  thick  upon  a levelled 
foundation  of  roucrete.  The  thickness  of  tho  aspballo  is 
regulated  bv  slips  of  wood  or  iron,  whicii  are  often  so  dis- 
posed as  to  divide  the  pavetUL-nt  into  ornamental  compart- 
ments, the  asphalto  being  made  of  various  colours  by  the 
admixture  of  difierent  kinds  of  sand  or  other  substances 
^\here.  the  ornauiealal  character  of  tho  pavement  forms  a 
distinguisbiog  feature,  beautiful  iauUtUous  of  mosaic  work 


may  be  executed  with  asphaltu.  The  genuine  asphalte  pos- 
sesses a degree  of  elasticity  that  renders  it  exceeilingly 
durable ; but  artificial  compounds  in  imitation  of  it  gene- 
rally  require  too  much  bitumen,  and  are  injuriously  afl'ected 
by  great  changes  of  temperature.  Some  experiments  have 
been  made,  but,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  with  very  in- 
ditferctu  success,  (in  the  foituatiun  of  carriage-ways  with 
I largo  blocks  of  asphaltic  composition  containing  a consider- 
able quantity  of  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

Foot- pavements  of  flagstones  reciuirc  ver>- little  remark. 
The  curb-stones  should  be  very  liard,  and  firmly  set  in 
cement  on  a bed  of  gravel.  They  usually  riac  about  six 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  carriage-way,  which  may  bo 
made  b>  abut  immediately  upon  them,  without  the  intorvoii- 
tion  of  a gutter.  Where  gutters  ore  introduced,  those  of 
cast-iron  are  lo  be  preferred.  The  flagstones,  wh.ch  slmuld 
never  be  less  than  two  inches  and  a half  thick,  are  com- 
mo.dy  bedded  in  muriar  ou  a layer  of  gravel ; but  soniotiuies, 
when  there  are  no  cellars  underneath,  are  bid  dry.  The 
appearance  of  many  (/f  the  new  streets  uf  Isindon  is  greatly 
improved  by  the  u»e  of  flagstones  of  cxlraurdluar)  dimen- 
sions, extending  the  whole  width  of  the  pavement;  and  a 
similar  appearance  at  much  less  cost  may  he  obtained  by 
the  use  of  asphalte.  A slight  degree  of  slope  should  be 
given  to  the  pavement,  to  conduct  water  to  the  gutters,  for 
which  purpose  a fall  of  one  inch  in  ten  feet  is  sufTicient, 

1 while  a sleep  inclination  is  objectionable  from  its  danger  in 
I slippery  vujathur. 

Among  the  substitutes  fur  common  flagstones  that  have 
been  recommended,  may  be  mentioned  slate,  which  ap|>ears 
to  be  very  durable.  Some  pavements  or  floors  of  this  ma- 
terial have  been  laid  at  the  London  Docks,  where,  omoiig 
other  advantages,  it  is  found  prefurabto  to  wood  in  point  of 
cleanliness.  Trackways  of  slate  two  inches  thick  .are  found 
strong  enough  to  bear  waggons  or  carts  with  four  nr  five 
tons  uf  goods;  and  some  are  laid  of  only  half  that  thickness 
on  an  old  wouden  floor. 

(A ‘Treatise  on  Itoads,’  Stc.,  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  of 
wbieli  a second  edition  wus  published  in  1838.  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  those  desirous  of  obtaining  further 
information  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  road  making.  The 
works  of  Adam,  Edgeworth,  and  several  others ; and  the 
various  Parliamentary  Keporls  relating  to  roads  from  tho 
commencement  uf  the  present  century,  as  well  as  th<»(d 
of  the  ilolyhead-road  Commissioners,  also  contain  much 
valuable  matter  on  this  subject.) 

It  may  be  inlercsimg  to  add  a concise  statement  of  tho 
extent  of  turnpike  and  other  roads  in  each  uf  tlie  counties 
of  Eimland  nud  Wuloa.  condensed  from  the  Appendix  lo 
tho  ‘ Keporl  of  tho  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the 
Slate  of  the  Roads  in  England  and  Wales,'  184U.  Owing 
to  the  diihcuUy  of  obtaining  complete  returns  from  soiuo 
districts,  the  statement  can  only  be  received  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  accuracy:  and  this  circumstance,  cumbitied  with 
some  ditTcrence  in  the  kindsof  road  embraced  in  the  returns 
of  different  years,  must  account  for  some  discrepancies. 
The  returns  liemg  given  fur  two  periods,  with  an  iaierval  of 
about  twenty-five  years,  affurJ  data  for  rolculating  ibe  ex- 
tension of  the  roads  m each  county;  and  the  addition  of  a 
column,  stating  (he  area  of  the  county  in  square  miles, 
tends  to  show  the  proportion  borne  by  tho  extent  of  the 
highways  to  that  of  the  district.  Tlie  coluroiH  giving  the 
mileage  for  18I‘2-13-14  show  the  average  of  the  returns  fur 
' those  years,  a cinmtnstancc  which  must  account  fur  u want 
of  agreement  between  the  items  and  the  totals.  It  must 
be  observed  also  that  paved  streets  are  embraced  with  turn- 
pikes in  this  statement,  and  not  in  that  for  1839. 

From  the  same  document  it  appears  that  the  average 
coat  of  maiiilainiiig  ihu  turnuiko-roads,  amounting  to  about 
22.0U0  miles,  has  been,  for  the  last  five  years,  9bti.^4o/.  jwr 
, annum,  or  4^/.  per  mile  per  annum,  including  the  estimated 
. value  of  the  statute  duty  performed  on  them.  Of  this  sum 
about  36/.  per  mdo  has  been  expended  on  mere  repairs,  and 
I 9/.  per  mile  on  improvements.  The  money  expen«led  on  nia- 
nigement  is  about  129,124/.  annually,  being  nearly  Ci.  per 
mile,  and  raising  the  total  annual  expense  to  nearly  31/.  per 
mde.  The  number  of  trusts  is  about  1 1 1C,  averaging  19  miles, 
3 furlongs,  38  pules,  and  1 yard  each  ; the  number  of  toll- 
gates  and  side-bars  about  7796,  and  uf  surveyor  1300.  Of 
the  parish  highways,  extending  rather  more  than  104,770 
miles,  the  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  by  high- 
way rates,  is  al>out  II/.  3x.  per  mile;  and  the  number  of 
parocliid  surveyors  or  waywardens  about  39,000. 
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Tublo  »how4ti|;  the  number  of  miles  of  (uropike  roads 
ami  Ollier  highws)-s  in  Bn^landend  Wales  :~ 


Avmsf  of 
1S12-ISI4. 

ISO. 

COUNTY. 

PsTrd 

Msd 

Tara- 

pikw. 

Other 

Tam* 

piXee. 

Other 

llUh- 

«S)T<. 

la 

Sj'iare 

MUes. 

Heilford  . 

MiU*. 

163 

Mites. 

667 

Miles. 

215 

Miles. 

715 

4C3 

Berks 

233 

1,335 

210 

1,419 

752 

Buckingham 

211 

1,267 

196 

1,445 

736 

Cambridge 

239 

634 

205 

1,001 

657 

Cbesler 

306 

1,602 

531 

2,357 

1,052 

Cornwall  . 

291 

3,530 

340 

3,734 

1,330 

Cuiuberund 

167 

1,831 

36.1 

2,015 

1.523 

Derby 

637 

1,696 

607 

1,978 

1,026 

IXtvon 

776 

5. 9.16 

968 

6,696 

2.585 

Dorset  . 

3l>& 

1,696 

475 

1,761 

1,006 

Durliam  . 

319 

1,316 

490 

1 ,506 

1,097 

Essex 

320 

2,613 

262 

3,113 

1,533 

Gloucester 

636 

2.403 

976 

2.525 

1.258 

Hants 

497 

3,044 

C2I 

3.199 

1 ,625 

Hereford  . 

466 

1,195 

505 

1,374 

863 

Herlfurd  . 

195 

1 ,336 

230 

t,475 

630 

ilunlingdun 

139 

357 

l-i5 

376 

372 

Kent 

585 

3,554 

651 

4,194 

1,557 

Lancaster  . 

73't 

2.977 

739 

3,523 

1.766 

I..eicester  . 

340 

1,401 

367 

1,597 

606 

Lincoln 

492 

3,9.13 

495 

4,620 

2.611 

Middlesex . 

304 

666 

173 

675 

262 

Munmoutli 

265 

772 

215 

1,114 

496 

Norfolk 

373 

4,364 

348 

4,501 

2,024 

Nortliamnlon 

354 

1,547 

413 

1 ,638 

1,016 

Nuriliumberluml 

458 

2,3-22 

399 

2,203 

1.671 

Nottingham 

312 

1,330 

335 

1,412 

637 

Oxford 

303 

1,133 

325 

1,177 

756 

Kuilaud  . 

6.1 

245 

6s 

267 

149 

•Salop  . 

713 

2,252 

761 

1,678 

1,343 

Somerset  . 

617 

3.165 

930 

3,724 

1,645 

Stafford  . 

702 

2,103 

768 

2,476 

1,164 

Sufl'ulk  . 

322 

2.962 

281 

3.235 

1.515 

Surrey 

2 IS 

1 . .606 

282 

1.416 

759 

Sussex 

558 

2.333 

078 

2,368 

1,466 

Warwick  . 

431 

1,813 

463 

1,614 

897 

Westmoreland 

194 

736 

210 

809 

762 

Willi 

5N9 

2,263 

628 

2.3.16 

1..167 

Worcester . 

443 

1,409 

391 

1.426 

721 

i'ork,  E.  Kuline 

244 

1,944 

1 

1 ,858 

1,119 

City  and  Ainsiy 

— 

V 1,684 

142 

86 

N.  Ruling 

. 

647 

2,331 

2,790 

2.0S5 

W.  Riding 

946 

4,054 

1 

4,674 

2,576 

Total  of  England 

17,5Uo!86,IOU 

18,956 

94,760 

SO. 360 

Anglo«ev  . 

26 

.7. 

no 

483 

271 

Bierknock 

169 

■n 

165 

850 

751 

Cardigan  . 

141 

687 

222 

836 

675 

Carmarthen 

356 

1,158 

507 

1,440 

974 

Carnarroa, 

116 

Sii 

160 

668 

544 

Denbigh  . 

178 

1,061 

109 

1,068 

633 

Hint 

1.19 

413 

229 

462 

9U 

Glamorgan 

292 

1,174 

691 

1,2771  792 

Merioneth 

206 

393 

23s 

42( 

663 

Montgomery 

356 

961 

299 

824 

839 

Pembroke  . 

I3e 

l.OIS 

97 

1,201 

610 

Radnor 

76 

410 

260 

478 

426 

Total  of  Wales 

2,200 

9,000 

3,007 

10.0I-. 

7,425 

Total  of  England 
and  Wales  • 

1 

|I9,700 

95,100 

21.962 

104,772 

57,805 

Respecting  the  roads  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  published  data  for  an  equally  minute  slatc> 
ment.  Tlie  following  account  of  Iho  numW  of  miles  of 
turnpike-roads  in  each  county  in  Scotland,  given  on  the 
authority  of  a paper  presented  to  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  I^rds  in  1833,  shows  their  total  length  to  bo  36Cf>  milos, 
which,  divided  by  190  the  number  of  trusta,  indicates  the 


average  length  of  each  trust  to  be  about  three  furlongs  Irs« 
than  in  England  and  Wales: — 


Coaniy. 

Mites. 

Aberdeen  . 

. 232 

Avr 

. 486 

Banff 

. 123 

Berwick 

. 126 

Clackmannan 

. 71 

Dumbarton  . 

. 57 

Dumfnea  . 

• 25 1 

Edinburgh  . 

. 273 

Elgin  . 

, 26 

Forfar  . • 

. 131 

Haddington  . 

. 120 

Kincardine  . 
Kirkcudbright 

96 

. 216 

Coutily. 

Mihs 

Lanark  . . 

. 374 

Linlithgow  . 

. 117 

Nairn  . 

. 9 

Pceblos  . 

. 1)3 

Perth  . 

. 225 

Renfrew  . 

. 195 

Roxburgh 

. 193 

Selkirk  . 

. 23 

Stirling  . 

, 156 

Wigton  . 

51 

Total . 

. 3.CG6 

ROANNE,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissc. 
ment  in  the  department  of  Loire.  238  miles  smiih-south* 
east  from  Paris  by  ilie  road  through  Fontainebleau,  Mon- 
targis,  Nevers,  and  Moulins. 

It  is  roenliuned  by  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  Pentinger  Tablo ; 
its  Latin  name  appears  to  have  been  variunsly  written  Ko- 
dumna  and  Roidtimna  ; it  belonged  to  the  Segusiani.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  gave  name  to  a district,  Uonnnais,  hut 
had  sunk  into  insttfnitlcance  at  the  beginning  of  the  Inst 
century,  from  which  commerce  has  since  revived  it. 

The  town  stands  in  a tolerably  fertile  district  on  the  left 
or  west  bank  of  ihe  Loire,  which  here  begins  to  he  navigable 
up  and  down  the  stream  ; boats  can  descend  from  $l.  Hum 
bert,  more  than  40  miles  above  Roanne,  but  they  cannot 
ascend.  The  town  has  never  been  walled  ; the  houses  ex- 
tend in  every  direction  into  the  country,  becoming  le<s 
crowded  as  they  dii-erge.  and  as  they  are  not  very  lofty  the 
place  presents  the  as|}^t  of  a targe  Village  lather  than  of  a 
town.  The  interior  i«  well  laid  out.  with  wide  and  straight 
streets  and  well-built  houses.  Several  of  the  gcitiuvl 
ramiliesuf  the  surrounding  district  have  fixed  their  residence 
at  Rtianne.  There  Ik  a fine  wooden  bridge  over  the  Loire, 
and  a good  qunv  along  the  river.  Tho  church  >s  a very  in- 
ferior building. \)ut  the  college  is  handsome;  and  there  are 
good  inns,  a fine  lio.spiial,  a handsome  theatre,  und  public 
baths. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  8890  for  the  town,  or  9260 
for  the  whole  commune;  in  1636  it  was  9910  for  the  com- 
mune. There  are  manufacturus  of  woollen,  cotton,  and 
linen  yam  or  thread,  woollen  cloths,  muslins,  calicos,  and 
other  (*oUons,  leather,  glue,  and  earthenware  ; there  are 
some  dye-houses.  The  trade  is  considerable,  being  carried 
on  not  only  by  the  Loire,  but  by  tlie  lateral  canal  to  that 
river,  which  extends  from  Roanne  to  Digoin;  it  compre- 
hends the  raanufaetiircd  goods  of  Lyon,  which  are  sent 
here  on  their  way  to  Paris  the  coals  of  the  coal  field  of  St 
Etienne,  the  wines  and  other  proihico  of  (he  neighbotirhou4l 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  and  the  impurls 
from  the  I^rant.  Some  of  the  wines  grown  round  the 
town  are  of  fair  quality,  but  the  greater  part  are  ordinary. 
Many  boats  are  built  here  fur  carrying  on  this  iralTic. 

The  town  has  a college  or  high  school,  with  a cabinet  of 
natural  philosophy  attached  to  it,  a public  library,  a subur- 
dino'c  court  of  justice,  and  some  fiscal  governroeiil  offices. 

The  arrondissement  lias  an  area  of  688  square  miles,  ami 
comprehends  108  communes:  it  is  divided  into  ten  cunious 
or  districts,  each  under  a justice  of  tho  peace.  The  popu- 
lation. in  1631.  was  121,81 7 ; in  1836  it  w.ns  124.871. 

ROBBERY  U theft  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  tho 
property  stolen  being  taken  from  the  person,  or  whilst  it 
under  the  protection  of  the  person,  of  tho  owner  or  other  law- 
ful possessor,  cither  by  violence  or  putting  in  fear.  I'liis 
offence  appears  loltavc  been  formerly  confined  to  ruses  of  oc- 
lual  violence  to  the  person,  but  in  later  limes  u has  been  ex- 
tended to  constructive  violence  by  putting  in  fear,  and  nut 
only  to  cases  where  properly  has  bei'n  taken  or  delivered 
under  a threat  of  bodily  violence  to  the  party  robbed  or  to 
some  other  person,  but  also  where  the  fear  h.ns  resulted  frum 
apprehension  of  violence  to  his  liabitation  or  to  his  property, 
or  where  it  has  been  occasioned  by  threats  of  accusing  the 
parly  of  the  curaraissiMn  of  an  infauious  crime. 

Robbery  was  formerly  regarded  not  as  an  aggravation 
of  ibu  crime  of  theft,  but  as  a distinct  and  substantial 
crime.  Latterly  huw'evcr  rubbery  hat  been  treated  as  an 
aggravation  of  theft,  and  it  has  been  held  that  if,  upon  the 
tnol  of  an  iadictmciit  lor  locceuy,  it  appear  that  tho  taking 
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amounted  to  a robbory.  the  p4rty  may  navertbolesa  be  I 
convicted  of  ihu  larceny  cluur^od. 

Tl)C  ateaiiug  is  said  to  be  by  viuluncu  when  it  is  eiTectecl  ; 
by  doing  any  injury,  Imwever  slight,  to  the  |>«niun  of  the 
parly  rubbed,  ur  ^khen  the  act  of  tubing  is  accurapanLil  by 
any  degree  of  force  fur  the  purpute  of  overcoimng  resistance. 

A snatching  or  taking  of  property  suddenly  or  unawares 
from  the  person  without  some  actual  injury  to  the  person 
docs  not  amount  to  robbery.  If  violence  bo  used,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  eonslituto  robber)',  although  resorted  to  under  . 
tlie  colour  of  executing  legal  process  or  of  the  exercise  of  , 
some  other  lawful  authority.  It  b not  essential  to  the  olTunce  | 
of  rubbery  that  tbo  Tiulcuce  sliuuhl  have  been  at  lir!>t  used 
fur  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  property,  provided  the 
violence  be  unlawful  and  thu  property  is  yielded  up,  or  per- 
mitted to  bo  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  further  viulonce. 

Stealing  is  coiiaidered  to  be  eflbrtcrl  by  threat  of  violence 
to  the  peison,  when  po«e»sioa  of  th«  thing  stolen  is  ob- 
tained by  any  threat,  menace,  ur  uiUor  act  calculated  tw 
oxcitc  fear  or  upprehousion  of  violcuce,  present  or  future,  | 
to  the  person  of  the  party  threatened  or  of  any  other  porty  i 
in  whu»c  welfare  iho  party  to  whom  the  threat  is  addressed  | 
may  feel  interested.  It  is  immaterial  whothur  the  threat,  , 
See.  Ut  direct  ur  indirect,  or  whether  uunveyxni  by  words,  ! 
gestures,  or  signs,  or  whctlrcr  lu.ido  under  pretence  ol'  I 
lawful  claim  or  of  acting  under  legal  process  or  other 
lawful  authority,  or  uf  asking  chanty,  or  of  making  a 
purchase,  or  under  any  other  pretence.  The  existence  of 
actual  fear  in  the  luind  of  the  party  rubbed  is  nut  lua-  { 
tcnol,  provided  the  act  uf  stealing  bo  aecompamvd  by  such 
threats  or  other  acts  as  ore  calculated  to  create  the  expeeta* 
tiun  that  force  will  be  used  in  case  of  resistance.  Where  no 
actual  viulcuoe  is  eiuulo)«Ml.  ami  tbo  threat^.  used  do 
not  create  any  apprehcnsiuu  of  violence  or  cxpcuiatiuii  that 
fui  co  will  be  resorted  to  in  case  uf  resistance,  or  if  such  ap- 
prehension or  cxpcclutiou  bus  ceased  lu  exist  at  the  time 
when  iho  pruperty  u lukeii.  the  ufieticcuf  robbery  is  not  com* 
untied.  If  property  be  taken  by  viuleuce  or  by  threats,  b:c., 
it  IS  robbery,  although  the  uwucr  may  have  voluntarily  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  attack  for  the  purpose  of  appreheudiiig 
the  offender.  {Fourlh  Repf/ri  tifCum/rUstioners  on  Crimint^ 
Luic.) 

At  common  law,  robbery  was  a felony  punishaoic  by  death, 
without  regard  to  the  quantity  or  v^uo  of  the  properly 
stulen.  'ihe  offender  liowever  was  entitled  to  benefit 
clergy  [Benefit  or  Clekoy^  until  ibis  advantage  was 
taken  away  in  ciucs  of  rubberv,  under  difTereiit  circum- 
stances of  aggravation,  by  several  stalutas. 

Tlie  offender  was  liable  to  bo  punislie'l  at  the  suit  of  the 
sing  alter  a trial  upon  no  indictment,  and,  in  certain  eases,  | 
when  taken  in  thu  veryuct,  upon  a trial  without  indictuicni. 
The  parly  rubbed  also  was  enlitlud  to  bring  his  cnoiinal  | 
a«iion  or  appeal  [Afpeae]  ag.iiust  tl>o  rubuer,  fur  the  pur 
pose  os  well  uf  puinahiug  thu  offender  us  uf  obtaining  resti- 
tution of  the  pro}H;rty  stolen.  If  the  u{q>clleo  waged  bullle, 
the  combat  took  place  beiwi'cii  the  apfiellor  and  appellee  in 
persun,  as  no  ehampiuns  were  allowed  m appeals  ut  robbery. 
Tliuugh  the  appellor  was  always  buund  to  offer  lu  prove  iLc 
offenoe  clnirgcil  by  his  body,  the  appellee  was  nut  obliged  to  * 
accept  that  mode  of  trial.  Tims  in  tiie  IMcasuf  gaol  delivery 
at  Shrewsbury,  inOciobor,  rJ2-l.we  find  this  entry,  ‘R«)bcrt 
dc  lladdelog  apjaajs  Roger  de  Ilyburuia,  for  that  whereas 
on  the  day  uf  St.  Jmnok  tlie  aposUo  ho  was  coining  lluougb 
Ti'umpeleg  between  Bruges  (Bridgiiorlh)  and  Worcester, 
came  the  saiil  Huger  and  touk  him  and  hound  him,  and 
wickedly  and  in  rublicry,  and  against  the  king's  peace,  took 
from  him  of  bread.  Amt  Roger  denies  (defcadit)  the 
felony  and  robbery,  and  says  that  he  did  nothing  against 
the  kings  peace,  and  he  ]iuts  Uiiuscif  u|>un  ihe  township  uf 
Shfe»^bury,  where  he  resided  two  years,  and  upon  the  town 
uf  Bruges,  and  upon  lawful  men  neorTrumpcleg.  for  good 
and  tviT.  And  15  men  of  Shrewsbury  and  6 of  Bruges 
with  the  men  of  the  nrhght>ourliood  say  upon  tbeir  oath  that 
thev  do  not  mistrust  him  of  (non  male  credunt  ei)  of  that 
robWry.  Tlierefore  let  him  bo  delivered ; ami  let  him  go  out 
of  the  Iiindii  of  the  lord  the  king  unless  he  can  find  pledges. 
Ar.il  he  could  not  find  ihetn.  Thoieforc  let  him  go  out.  And 
ho  chose  thu  port  of  iXivyr/  {Phicitorum  .IbOn  natio,  10*1,  b.) 

The  party  robberl  may  without  any  formality  retake  his 
gouds  wherever  he  can  find  them,  unless  they  have  bueii 
waived  or  thrown  away  by  the  rubber  during  bis  Hight.  or 
Seized  by  the  officer  of  the  king  ur  of  the  t«>rd  of  the  fran-  | 
cliise,  or  sold  in  open  market.  [Market,  p.  423.]  But  after  j 


such  waiver,  aeizure,  or  sale,  the  ownar  cannot  retake  them 
of  his  own  authority.  'Where  there  has  been  no  impiopor 
neglect  to  prosecute,  the  party  will  in  general  be  entitled  to 
his  writ  of  restitution.  TfiU  at  cuminun  law  could  bo 
ublainud  only  upon  the  successful  prosecution  of  a writ  ot 
apiieal.  Butby  ‘21  Hen.  Vlll..  o.  1 1.  the  court  before  which 
a party  is  convicted  of  rubbery  or  uf  Larceny  upon  an  iiulict- 
niont,  IS  authorised  to  award  writs  of  resiiiulion  for  the 
money,  goods,  or  chattels  stolon,  in  like  manner  as  though 
the  felon  or  felons  were  aUaiiiied  at  the  suit  of  the  party  in  an 
appeal.  Restitution  of  Biolcn  goods,  whether  taken  by 
robbery  or  by  larceny,  is  now  regulated  by  7th  and  bih  Geo. 
IV.,  cap.  2b,  sect.  57.  [Restitvtion.]  The  parly  rubbed 
Cannot  tua  for  the  goo<ls  stolen  or  their  value  against  ll>e 
robber  or  any  person  who  may  have  QU|uirod  the  goods 
stolen  from  the  robber,  unless  he  has  done  all  m bis  power 
to  bring  Uie  offender  to  justice. 

B)  the  statute  uf  Wuitou,  pa.ssed  in  1'2b4,  the  inhabitants 
of  hnndicds  in  which  robberies  tuko  place  are  made  answer- 
able for  the  vbIuo  of  the  property  stolen,  if  ihoy  have  nut 
taken  the  offenders  within  a certain  time  after  the  offence. 

Tu  entitle  the  party  to  this  remedy  he  roust,  in  his  action 
agsiinsi  the  hundred,  xhow  that  ho  was  robbed  in  the  day- 
time or  while  there  was  sufficient  Uglitto  distingui>b  a man’s 
countenance,  that  be  was  robbed  ojienly,  os  on  the  highway, 
or  ill  a lane  or  wood,  or  some  other  open  place,  and  not  in  a 
dwelling-lioube,  which  a roan  is  expected  to  tb'fend  at  his 
own  jK-ril,  that  he  was  rubbe<l  in  the  hundred  named  in 
the  declaration,  but  whether  in  the  viU  or  parish  named, 
or  in  suoic  other  vill  or  parish,  is  not  material,  end,  if 
rubbed  on  a Sunday,  that  be  was  not  travelling  at  the  time, 
tile  statute  passed  m the  reign  of  Char.  II.  for  the  better 
observance  of  that  day  having  expressly  enacted  ‘ that  if 
any  person  who  shall  travel  on  the  Lord’s  dav  shall  be 
tiien  rubbe<l,  tlia  hundred  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the 
robbery  so  comtnillcd.'  The  plaintiff  is  also  bound  to  sliuw 
tliat  be  lias  given  curtain  notices,  and  has  submitted  hiroscU 
to  examination  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  as  required  by 
different  statutes.  (2  Saunders's  JieporU,  374 ; 4 Mann,  and 
Kyi.  130;  9 Barn,  and  (kess.,  134.)  And  by  22  Geo.  II., 
c 24.  the  hundred  is  not  to  be  liable  beyond  200f.«  unless 
ibo  ]>erson  or  persons  robbed  shall  at  the  time  of  the  robbery 
be  tugether  in  company,  and  be  m number  two  at  the  least, 
toaltUMl  the  truth  uf  the  robbery. 

Under  7 Wni.  IV.  and  1 Viet.,  c,  87,  a.  6-10,  robbery  is 
pumabable  by  transportation  fir  life  or  for  any  term  of 
years  not  less  than  seven,  or  by  iDiprisonment  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  years,  and  fur  any  period  of  solitary 
oonfiiiciueut  during  such  iroprisonaient  not  exceeding  one 
month  at  a utno,  or  three  munths  in  ibo  space  of  one  yeai', 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  judge,  by  or  before  wiioni 
Uie  uffeuder  may  be  tried ; but  by  sect.  4,  where  the  rob- 
bery' is  effected  by  threatening  to  accuse  the  party  of  an 
lufamous  orime.  the  period  of  transportation  is  for  life  or 
for  a term  nut  less  than  16  years.  By  tbo  same  stutuiv, 
acet.  C,  assaulting  with  intent  to  rub,  and.  by  sect.  7.  de- 
mandmg  any  property  of  any  penoti  by  menaces  or  by 
force,  is  made  felony  punishable  by  iroprisenment  not  ex- 
ccinling  three  years. 

Hy  the  same  statute,  sect.  2.  the  punishment  uf  doutii  is 
imp>scd  upon  the  offence  of  robbing  any  person,  and  at  thu 
(line  of  or  immediately  after  such  rubbery  siabbiug,  cut- 
ting, or  wounding  any  (>erson. 

Upon  BU  indieitnent  fur  robbery,  as  well  ns  fur  any  other 
felony  which  includes  an  axsault  upon  the  peison,  the  jury 
are  authoris«<!  by  7 Wm.  IV.  and  1 Viet.,  c.  86>  sec.  II,  to 
acquit  of  the  felony,  and  to  find  a verdict  of  guilty  of  assault, 
against  thu  party  iiHticied,  if  the  ev’idence  will  warrant  such 
finding;  fur  which  assault  llic  party  may  be  senleuceU  (e 
imnrisoamciil  fur  anv  term  not  exceeding  three  years. 

UouBEKY,  in  the  Roman  law,  was  called  Rapina,  and  the 
remerly  of  ibe  injured  person  was  the  actio  yi  bonorum 
raptorum  against  the  robber,  winch  was  given  by  the  edict. 
Rubbery  was,  in  fact,  a species  of  Furlum ; for  tbe  defini- 
tion of  furtuin  was,  'a  fraudulent  carr)liig-off(rontrccla- 
I lio)  of  a moveable  tiling  against  the  owner's  consonl.'  The 
wor'l  * fraudulent’  coniprehende'i  the  notion  of  a )>crsun  rar- 
I rving  off'  the  ihmg  for  llui  purpose  uf  making  it  hia  own. 
liapina  only  differed  from  Furlum  in  being  efi'ected  by 
force. 

Furtum  was  committed  in  various  ways,  besides  by  taking 
another  person's  properly.  A debtor  committed  furlum,  if 
be  fraudulently  carried  off  a thing  which  he  had  pledged 
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to  his  creditor.  It  wns  fttrinm  to  u?<c  a thin^  that  !ia<I  bean 
lent,  P>ra  different  purpOHc  frum  that  for  whteh  it  had  been 
lent.  Fiirtum  waa  either  tnanifeslum  or  ncc  manifbatum.  It 
was  furlum  mauitbstum  beyond  all  doobt  when  the  thief  wai 
caught  in  the  act ; but  there  was  a difTcrenre  of  opinion  aa 
to  wheiher  it  waa  furlum  manifestum  or  nec  manifestura  in 
a rariety  of  cases.  According  to  some  writers,  it  waa  fiirtum 
lunnifestum  if  the  thief  was  taken  with  the  thing  before 
he  had  reached  the  place  to  which  he  intendefl  to  can^  it. 
Kurtum  which  was  not  mnnifesium  was  n**r  manifestum. 
The  Twelve  Tablet  made  the  punishment  of  furtum  mani* 
festum  a capital  offence,  that  is.  an  offence  the  penalty  for 
which  aflboted  a person’s  eanut  or  status.  The  eflicl  changed 
this  into  an  actio  quadrupii.  The  remcly  in  the  case  of 
furlum  nec  manifesturn,  which  the  Twelve  Tables  jrare,  wa.s 
an  actio  diipli,  which  the  edict  retained.  All  persons  could 
have  the  actio  furti  who  had  an  interest  in  the  preser^'ntion 
of  the  stolen  thing:  conseqvienilv  oihers  besides  the  owner 
might  bring  the  action,  abailec  fortnstnnce:  andsametimea 
Iho  owner  cttuld  not  bring  it,  ns  in  the  case  of  bailment, 
provided  the  bailee  was  a re»ponsible  person.  If  he  was  a 
responsible  pennon,  be  was  bound  to  make  good  the  loss  to 
the  owner,  and  conserjuently  could  bring  the  action,  and  the 
owner  could  not.  Condemnation  in  an  actio  Airtt  was  fol- 
lowed by  infnmia. 

The  owner  of  the  thin^  might  also  bring  his  action  for 
the  recovery  of  the  thing  it-^lf  or  its  value. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  permitted  a per«on  to  kill 
a thief  whe  was  detected  in  the  act  of  theft  in  the  night ; 
and  a thief  might  bo  killed  in  the  day  time,  if  he  defended 
himself  with  any  weapon  (telum).  But  the  severiiy  of  the 
old  cinl  law  was  gradually  mitigated  hr  the  edict,  and  the 
offence  of  theft  was,  ns  already  observed,  only  punishable  by 
an  action  of  furlum.  and  the  consequent  pecviniary  penalties. 

The  actio  vi  bimorum  raptorum  originated  in  the  civil 
wars  of  tho  later  republican  pcrioil.  and  its  object  was  not 
so  much  to  repress  robbery  as  all  arts  of  violence  mminitied 
by  bauds  of  armed  men.  .^cc.ordingly  its  fcrnis  compre- 
hended those  who  c.nrricd  oflT  any  thing  (quidrapucrint),  or 
committed  any  damage  to  property  (dnmnnm)  fn  armed 
bodies  (armafi  coactique).  It  appears  that  under  the  em- 
pire, when  order  was  e^tahlishcrl,  the  provision  against 
armed  men  was  not  wanted,  and  tho  word  (trmati  seems 
to  hare  been  dropped  from  the  edict.  Still  the  edict  was 
dirc<yed  against  ats^mb/aget  of  men.  and  it  became  of 
comparatively  little  use  in  the  peaceful  times  of  the  empire. 
.Acctirdingly  the  jurists  wero  led  lu  make  the  discovery  that 
the  iilict  applied  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  bodies  of  men, 
and  thus  ultimately  an  action  might  be  ninintaiued  under 
the  edict  against  a single  person  who  committed  damnum 
•»r  rapina.  Finally,  damnum,  agahist  which  the  edict  was 
originally  mainly  directed,  disnppeai  cd  from  the  edict,  as 
we  observe  in  the  Institutes  and  the  C>de.  and  the  action 
M*as  reduced  simply  to  an  actio  vi  bonorum  rnpturnm. 

Tho  Roman  law  of  furtum  is  stated  in  Gains,  iil.  163- 
*209  Tho  following  references  will  be  useful : 47.  til, 

2 : Irntt.,  4,  tit.  I ; Savigny.  Zeitackri/t,  &c..  vol.  v„  f/eVr 
Cirgro  pro  Tullio,  Sir. ; Dirksen,  Ueberaichi  der  Zicof/ 
TaMu  Fragmanle. 

kOBFiRT  I.  of  Normandie.  [Normandie.) 

ROBKRT  IT.  of  Noiinandie.  [Normandie.] 

ROBERT,  king  of  France,  was  elected  king  on  the 
death  of  his  brolltcr  Eudes.  hv  that  party  of  the  F>ench  wlv) 
rmecled  the  claims  of  Charles  le  Simple.  [Charles  HI.] 
Ho  was  rocogni)^cd  os  king  in  an  assembly  of  his  partizans. 
held  at  Soksons  (a.d.  9^-1.  ami  conseemt^  in  the  church 
of  St.  Remi,  at  Reims,  by  thearchbisliopof  Sens.  He  fell  in 
battle  agaiust  his  cunii>ciitor  Charles  1o  Simple,  near  Sois- 
•ons,  15lh  of  June,  923,  having  reigned  scarcely  a year.  He 
xvas  grandfather  to  Hugues  Capet,  founder  of  the  third  or 
Capuiian  rare  of  French  kings. 

ROBERT,  king  of  France,  surnaroed  le  Sa^e  (the  wise), 
and  U Detot  (the  devoutK  was  son ofHugtie-.Opet. whom 
iio  MJcceeded  on  the  throne,  a.d.  99G.  He  was  bom  about 
A.u,  9?0,  and  had  been  twice  crowned  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  ; at  Orltans,  a.d.  98S.  and  ut  Reims,  a.d.  991.  The 
character  of  Robert  was  devoid  of  shining  qualities,  but  he 
#as  a prince  of  upright  and  peaceable  disposition.  Early  in 
his  reign  France  was  afHided  by  a scarcity  of  four  years 
continuance,  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  harvests,  and  ihe 
icurcity  was  followetl  by  a postiicnce,  which  again  appeared 
in  lOli),  and  a third  time  in  1030-33.  These  calamities  are 
•aid  to  have  reduced  tho  population  of  Franco  a third. 


Robert  wa.s  early  embtoilod  with  the  cbairh : be  bad 
married  (ajl  9931  Berthe  or  Bertha,  widow  of  Eudes,  count 
of  Bluis,  but  there  worn  some  dilbcultios  as  to  the  lawful* 
ness  of  the  marriage,  for  which  I’ope  Gregory  V.  refused  a 
dispensation,  and  declared  tho  marriage  void.  Tho  kmgro- 
fused  obcdicnoc,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excutn* 
municated  ; and  it  is  said  Uiat  under  this  terrible  sentence 
his  palace  wus  debcrtc«l  by  all  except  two  trieiiials,  who 
after  every  roi'al  purified  by  fire  tlie  utensils , employed  at 
the  royal  table.  Robert  at  length  yielded  ; be  put  away 
Bertha  (a.d.  998),  and  roamed  (jonstanco,  daughter  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  an  imperious  and  vmdiriive  woman,  bnt 
one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  lime.  Robert  and  Con* 
stance  may  bo  compared  in  Mint  ofcbaracier  to  Henry  VI. 
of  England  and  bis  consort  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

In  A.D.  1092.  Robert  engaged  in  a war  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogm*.  of  which  he  was  lawful 
heir  ; snd,  being  supported  by  Richard,  duke  of  Normandie, 
succeeded,  after  a struggloof  tbirleen  years  (a.d.  1UU2- 1 51.  in 
gaining  poesession  of  it.  He  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Henry. 
In  A D.  lOOC  be  marched  to  the  assistance  of  tbo  count  of 
Flanders,  one  of  bts  groat  vassals,  attacked  by  the  emperor 
Henry  11 . who  was  obliged  to  retire.  Peace  was  concluded 
next  year  between  tbe  two  princes. 

Robert  possessed  a taste  for  music,  and,  prompted  by  Ibis, 
St  well  as  nis  devotional  tem|  er,  frequently  led  llie  choir  of 
8t.  Denis,  and  composed  hymns  for  oiunsstio  use.  He  is 
charged  with  lavishing  Ins  treasure  upon  mendicants,  con- 
niving at  thefts  from  his  own  person,  and  truckling  to 
the  fierce  and  cruel  temper  of  his  queen,  who  presumed 
so  far  on  hit  tamencsK  as  to  procure  his  fivountc,  Hugues 
de  Beauv’mis,  to  bo  murdered  in  his  prusonoe. 

Robert  visited  all  the  shrines  in  France,  snd  went  to  Rome 
(a.d.  1919)  to  visit  tbe  tombs  of  the  Apostles;  perhaps  also, 
os  some  have  supposed,  with  the  view  of  inducing  tlie  {lope 
to  annul  his  roarriago  with  Constance,  and  to  sancliun  bis 
reunion  with  his  first  wife,  Bertha. 

He  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  procured,  in  a council  held, 
A.D.  11)22,  at  Orl^ana,  tho  condemuaiion  of  some  priests 
clMrged  with  horesy,  which  was  described  as  * Gnosttcism,' 
or  ‘ Manirheitm.’  but  the  true  charaolor  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  now  to  aseertain.  Tlicy  wore  brought  to  the  stake  at 
Orli^ns,  and  (Jonstance,  with  chamcierislic  feroeiiy,  struck 
out  tbe  eye  of  one  of  tlm  sufferers,  fonnerly  her  own  con- 
feesor,  as  he  passed  her  in  the  way  to  execution. 

However  Robert  may  have  been  led  astray  by  the  supor- 
stitiouR  and  persecutingspirit  of  tbe  age.  his  moderation  snd 
love  of  peace  wero  exemplary.  He  inedisted  between  tbe 
duke  of  Normandie  and  the  count  of  Chartres,  wbo  were 
engaged  in  hostilities,  and  obtained  the  oenfidonce  of  tbs 
emperor  Henry  11.,  who  vUiicd  him  in  bis  camp  (ad. 
1023).  On  tbe  death  of  this  emporor,  he  refused.  l>oth 
for  himself  and  his  son,  tbe  crown  of  liajy,  which  was 
offered  biro  by  tlie  malcontctiiH  of  that  country. 

His  eldest  son.  Hugues,  to  wUiro  he  bad  given  tbe  title 
of  king  (A.D.  IU22),  provoked  by  tbe  cruelty  of  bis  mother, 
broke  out  into  rebellion,  but  being  taken  and  delivered 
up  to  the  king,  was  pardoned.  He  died  bwrever  soon 
after  (a.d.  1026).  Henry,  his  next  son,  was  then  assoei- 
Med  with  him  in  the  royal  title,  iu  spite  of  Ute  endeavours 
of  Constance,  Vho  espoused  tbe  interest  of  Robert,  the 
third  son.  Robert  look  up  arms  against  hU  fatiier.  but  bis 
rebellion  wm  suppressed.  Shortly  aflerquiot  was  restored 
King  Robert  die<I.  at  Melun  (a.d.  1931),  sincerely  regretted, 
R!i  it  appears,  by  his  subjects.  ' While  Ridiert  was  king.’ 
said  they.  ' while  he  governed  us,  we  have  Inwd  in  aecurttv 
and  have  feared  nob^y.'  He  was  buned  at  St.  Denis. 

ROBERT  1.,  king  of  Scotland.  [Bruce,  Ruubut  ; Ban- 
nockburn.] 

ROBERT  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  Aral  of  the  House 
of  Stewart  who  reigned  in  that  country,  was  born  2nd  of 
March,  !316,  and  was  Uie  only  child  of  Walter,  tho  Stewart 
of  Scotland,  and  his  wife  Marjoty,  daughter  of  King  Rul>srt 
Bruce,  to  whom  be  liad  been  married  the  preceding  year. 
All  that  is  known  of  tbe  House  of  Stewart  previous  to  this 
dale  is,  that  s Walter,  son  of  Alan,  was  Stewart  or  Dapitffr 
of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  David  I.  and  Mslcxdm  IV.; 
that  he  was  succeeded  in  that  high  office  by  his  son  Alan ; 
this  Alan  by  bis  son  Walter;  Walter  by  his  son  Alexander, 
who  was  one  of  the  regents  appointed  during  tbe  minority 
of  Alexander  HI.,  and  who,  in  1293,  commanded  tlio  Scot- 
tish army  at  tbe  battle  of  Largs:  Alexander,  by  his  son 
James,  wbo  was  regent  after  tbe  death  of  Alexander  IIL, 
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and  (lied  in  1.104  at  tho  8^  of  ftixtr>8ix  ; and  he,  hr  his  son 
Wal:er,  the  father  of  Robert  II,  This  Waller  was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  (he  Scottish  army  at  (ho  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn ; and  early  in  the  following  year.  1315.  Bruce 
tfave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  and  then  only  child 
Marjory,  up(»n  whom,  provided  she  should  marry  with  the 
consent  of  her  father,  or,  after  his  death,  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  tho  community  (or  states)  of  the  king- 
dom. the  crown  had  been  settled,  failing  the  heirs  male  of 
her  father  and  of  his  brother  Hdwai^.  in  a parliament 
held  at  Ayr  on  the  26th  of  April  in  that  same  year. 
Rolvert  was  the  only  issue  of  (his  marriage.  Lord  Hailes 
{Annul*  of  Scnfland,  vol.  ii.,  Appendix  i.)  has  sutlidently 
refuted  the  tradition  (hat  Maijory  was  killed  by  being  thrown 
from  her  horse  when  big  with  child,  and  that  Ro^rt  was 
hrought  into  the  world  by  the  Cmsarcan  operation ; but  itap- 
l>«irs  that  nhodied  either  in  giving  birth  to  the  infant  or  soon 
after  her  delivery.  Her  husband  (lied  9th  April.  1326.  afler 
having  had  another  sou,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Railstone,  by 
a Second  marriage  with  a sister  of  Graham  of  Abercorn. 

Bruce  was  su(^ee<led  by  his  son  David  II.,  born  of  a 
second  marriage,  5th  March,  1.124;  and  his  unfortunate 
reign — morked  by  a long  minority  and  a succession  of  re- 
gencies, during  which  the  kingdom  was  overrun  by 
Kdward  Balliol  and  his  ally  Kdward  111.,  and  David  was 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  France,  and  after  that  by  (he 
defeat  of  Neville’s  Cross,  when  David  was  taken  prisoner 
by  ilie  Rngiish — fills  up  the  interval  from  1329  to  137). 
Robert,  tho  Stewart,  acted  a principal  part  throughout  this 
reign,  and  w'as  as  much  distinguished  by  his  personal  meiils 
and  conduct  as  by  his  high  rank.  While  yet  only  a youth  of 
sixteen,  he  (commanded  the  second  division  of  the  Scottish 
army  at  tho  derisi\-e  battle  of  Halidon.  fought,  and  lost  by 
the  Scots,  19th  July,  1333;  and  after  that  fatal  day  he  was 
oncoftlie  first  to  uplift  again  the  standard  of  the  national 
independence.  In  1334,  he  and  the  earl  of  Moray  assumed 
the  regency  of  tho  kingdom,  and,  although  not  formally  in- 
vested with  the  government  by  any  assembly  of  the  siaies, 
were  recognised  by  the  people  ns  entitled,  in  the  infancy 
and  exile  of  the  king,  towiclrlall  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
Foi'dun’s  description  of  tho  Stewart  at  this  lime,  as  Lord 
Hades  translates  tho  passage,  is  aa  follows:— ' He  was  a 
comely  youth,  tuU  and  robust,  modest,  liberal,  gay.  and  cour- 
teous; and.  Ibr  tho  innate  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  ge- 
nerally beloved  by  true-hearted  Scotsmen.'  In  a subbcqueiit 
passage  however  be  hints  that  his  conduct  as  yet  was  not 
always  regulated  by  absolute  wisdexn. — ‘qui  tunc  non  magna 
regcbalur  sapientia.*  On  the  carl  of  Moray  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  the  following  year,  the  Stewart,  in 
concert  with  the  earl  of  Athol,  concluded  with  Edward 
HI  .,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1333.  (ho  tresUy  of  Perth,  which 
was  in  fact  a submbsion,  though  upon  honourable  condi- 
tions, to  the  English  king.  After  this  wo  hear  no  more  of 
the  Stewart  till  1333,  when,  upon  the  death  of  the  regent. 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  wo  find  him  again  appointed  to  that 
supremo  office.  Uis  resumption  of  the  government  was 
soon  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their 
strongholds  to  the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  his  regency  was 
terminated  by  the  return  of  the  king,  on  the  4ili  of  May, 
1341.  In  1346,  aAor  the  capture  of  the  king  at  the  battle 
of  Neville's  Cross,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  Scottish  army,  in  conjunction  with  tl>e  earl  of  Maich. 
the  Stewart  was  again  elected  regent,  or  ‘locum  teoeiis 
serenissimi  principis  David.’  See.,  and  he  held  this  poet  till 
the  release  of  David,  in  1337.  governing  the  country,  it  is 
affirmed,  with  remarkable  prudence  aii<i  ability  in  tiie  diffi- 
cult circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  In  1339  tlie 
earldom  of  .Siruthcarn  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king. 
When  David,  in  1363,  astonished  the  nation  by  proposing 
to  a parliament,  held  at  Scone,  that  in  the  event  of  his  dying 
without  issue,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  iU„ 
should  be  choeen  king,  the  Stewart,  whose  interests,  as  well 
ns  his  patriotic  prejudices,  this  project  so  nearly  touched, 
was  one  of  tho  foremost  of  those  who  adopted  instant  mea- 
sures to  defeat  it.  He  entered  into  an  a>sociation  with  the 
earls  of  March  and  Douglas,  and  with  his  own  sons,  and  he 
oven  appears  to  have  taken  up  arms  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  driving  the  king  from  the  throne,  if  ho  persisted 
in  his  purpose.  David  however  found  means,  without 
making  any  formal  concession,  to  pul  down  this  threatened 
resistance;  and,  upon  a general  amnesty  being  grunted, 
the  Stewart,  on  the  Nth  of  May.  1363.  renewed  his  oath  of 
feulty,  and  entered  into  a bond  to  abstain  from  all  such  con- 


federacies in  time  coming,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  ever  nil 
right  aud  title  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  his  private  in- 
heritances. Soon  aDer  this  David,  who  had  lost  lus  fiist 
wife,  Joanna,  a daughter  of  Edward  II.,  in  tho  preceding 
year,  contracted  a second  marriage  with  Margaret  Logan: 
but  she  also  bore  him  no  children  ; indeed  ho  had  separated 
from  her  some  time  before  his  death,  which  look  place  on 
the  ‘22nd  of  February,  1371. 

U|>on  this  event  the  slates  of  the  kingdom  immediately 
assembled  at  Linlithgow  ; and  after  a slight  oppo:>itii>n  on 
the  pert  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  conceived  that  he  had 
himself  a claim  to  the  vacant  dignity,  as  representing  (he 
families  both  of  Comyn  and  Balliol.  the  Stewart  was  uiiaiii- 
tuuufely  declared  king,  by  the  title  of  Robert  II.  Ho 
Was  crowned  at  Scone,  on  the  26ih  of  March,  and  next  day, 
according  to  custom,  received  the  homage  of  the  bishops 
and  barons,  sealed  on  the  moot-hill  there. 

Robert  II.,  when  he  thus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was 
somewhat  peculiarly  situated  in  regard  to  his  dumcsiic  rela- 
tions; and  the  point  demands  particular  notice,  inasmuch 
a-s  a controversy  has  thence  arisen  on  the  question  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts,  which  continued  to  be  agitated, 
both  among  antiquaries  and  political  writers,  down  to  tho 
middle  of  (he  last  century.  Uis  first  wife  was  Elizal>cth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure,  of  Rowallan;  but  the  family 
he  had  by  her,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  six  daughters, 
had  all  b^n  born  before  their  marriage.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumktauccs  a subsequent  marriage  might  probably,  in  Scot- 
land, even  at  this  early  date,  have  leeilimatized  these  cliii- 
dicn,  at  least  in  the  eye  of  the  church,  although  their  right 
of  civil  succession,  ami  especially  of  succession  to  the  crow  n, 
might  not  have  been  in  that  way  so  certainly  established; 
but  there  was  a very  awkward  speciality  m the  present  case. 
Robert  and  Elizabeth  Mure  had  been  living  not  only  in 
concubinage,  but  in  what  the  church  considered  incest,*  fur 
they  Were  related,  it  seems,  in  the  fourth  degree.  Nay,  to 
make  matters  wforse.  the  Stewart,  befoie  his  acquaintance 
with  Elizabeth  Mure,  hod  been  connected  in  the  same  way 
wiih  Isabella  Boutclivr,  who  was  related  to  her  in  the  third 
degree  ; and  ihu.  acoirding  to  the  (-anoniral  doctrine,  placed 
him  in  a relationship  by  lUfinity  of  the  same,  that  is.  of  the 
third  degree,  to  Elizabeth  Mure.  Mis  marriage  in  any 
circuraslaiices  therefore  with  that  lady,  would  have  de- 
manded a iiapal  dispensation;  but  it  was  far  from  being  uni- 
versally acimitted  that  even  tlie  authority  of  the  pope  could 
e.stabUsh  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  in  a connect  ion 
which  thus  openly  violated  and  set  at  defiance  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  divine  law.  It  is  obvious  that  ado-pensalion 
to  persons  within  ihe  prohibited  degrees  to  marry  is  an  exer- 
cise of  prerogative  on  the  part  or  the  head  of  tho  chuicli 
much  inferior  to  the  legitimization  of  the  children  already 
piuduced  from  an  incestuous  connection.  So  strongly  in  the 
present  case  docs  this  appear  to  have  btKin  felt,  that  tho 
pope’s  dispensalinn  actually  proceed-^  upon  the  monstrous 
supposition  that  Robert  and  his  wife  Klizabolh  Mure,  long 
as  they  had  lived  toguilier,  had  been  all  the  while  ignorant 
of  their  relationship,  and  on  that  rr.anire>.t)y  flclttiousground 
alone  does  his  huliiii'ss  profess  to  sanction  their  marriage, 
and  to  pronounce  the  legitimacy  of  their  children.  But  ibe 
dispensation  by  no  means  satisfied  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  time ; and  there  is  reason  to  Wlievo  that  the  supi>used 
defect  in  the  right  of  the  reigning  family  materially  ccnlri- 
buted  in  exciting  and  susiaining  some  of  the  most  for- 
midable of  the  insurrectionary  attempts  which  convulsed  the 
ScultUb  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century. 
Robert,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  had  married  Eii- 
ihemia  Rosa,  a daughter  of  (he  earl  of  Ross,  by  whom  ho 
lu'I  two  more  sons  and  four  daughters,  also  all  born  when 
he  came  to  the  crown.  Tlius  circumstanced,  in  137),  im- 
mediately after  his  accession,  ho  got  the  states  (n  pass  an 
act  recognising  John,  earl  of  Garrick,  hiseldcst  son  by  Eliza- 
beth Mure,  as  bis  successor;  and,  stilt  better  to  secure  the 
rights  of  lus  first  family,  he  prtM:ured,  in  1373,  another  art 
cxprchsly  entailing  the  crown  upon  his  heirs  mate  of  both 
faimhes,  and  ofier  them  upon  his  hetrt  trhaUoevf'r.  It  is 
obvious  that,  whatever  might  be  the  force  of  this  parlia- 
mentary aeUlemeiit  in  securing  tho  crown  to  Robert’s  heira 
mule  by  the  &ons  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  who  were  named  in  it, 
a.<i  soon  as  such  heirs  failed,  the  question  would  legally 
arise,  who  were  his  heirs  whatsoever,  or  general  i and  if  the 
papal  legitimization  of  the  first  family  should  be  set  aside, 
then  bisneir  whatsoever  would  have  to  be  looktid  for  among 
the  descendants  of  one  of  his  sons  or  daughters  by  Euphe- 
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min  Ross.  Now.  it  so  happened  that  such  was  tho  case  on 
the  death  of  James  V..  leaving  only  a daughter,  Mary,  in 
ir>42.  At  this  moincnl  the  hoir-general  of  Robert  II.,  on 
the  supposition  of  his  family  by  Elizabeth  Mure  being  ille- 
gitimate. was  the  earl  of  Menteith,  the  lineal  de«oendant  of 
Ruphemia  Ross's  eldoi^t  son,  David  earl  of  Stnithcarn  : ami 
it  U a retnurkablo  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth cenlur)'  the  pretensions  put  forward  on  this  (ground 
by  the  then  earl  of  Menteith,  who  was  justice-general,  and 
president  of  the  Scottish  privy  council,  occasioned  no  .«mall 
uneasiness  to  Charles  I.,  and  brought  down  ruin  upon 
liunself.  For  the  Litost  and  also  tho  must  learned  and 
acute  discu-ssion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  'Tracts,  Legal  ami  Historical,  with  other  Antiquarian 
Matter,  chtelly  relative  to  Scotland,'  by  John  Riddell,  Ksq., 
Advocate,  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1883;  dissertation  iii..  entitled 
‘ Remarks  upon  the  Law  of  legitimation  per  Subse<|uen8 
Malrimonium,  the  Nature  of  our  Anticnt  Canons,  and  the 
Question  of  the  Legitimacy  of  the  Stewarts.'  pp. 

Mr.  Riddell,  we  may  a«M.  stales  that  the  undoubted  repre- 
sentative of  the  earls  of  Menteith.  ami  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Robert  II.  by  his  scctind  wife,  is  tho  present  Mr. 
Birclay  Alhinlyce  of  Ury,  ilie  head,  we  suppose,  of  the 
once  famous  Quaker  family  : a singular  enough  destination 
for  the  truest  hereditary  right  to  the  sceptre  of  Robert  Bruce, 
A truce  for  fourteen  jcarelmd  been  concluded  with  Eng-  ‘ 
land  two  years  licforo  the  death  of  the  late  king;  and  as 
long  as  Kdwanl  III.  livc<l.  tho  two  countries  remained  at  ! 

Space.  In  1377  however,  iromediaUdy  after  the  acPC.«5ion  of 
Lichard  II.,  a war  arose  out  of  what  appears  to  have  been  at 
first  a private  quarrel  between  the  English  garrison  at  Rox- 
burgh and  the  earl  of  March.  Hostilities  continued,  with  a 
few  short  intorruptions,  till  November,  1380,  when  a truce 
for  twelve  months  was  arranged,  which  w,ns  afterwards  ex- 
lendetl  to  the  summer  of  I.J83.  In  I3«4  however,  the  war 
broke  out  again  with  more  viulonco  than  ever,  thu  Scots 
being  now  assisted  by  a body  of  French  auxiliaries,  who 
arrived  in  May,  1385,  under  the  command  of  Jean  de 
Vienne,  admiral  of  France.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
while  the  young  English  king  led  his  army  in  (>erson  into 
the  north,  laying  waste  the  country  and  burning  every  town 
and  village  he  came  to  in  his  progress  [Ricrard  TL],  a force 
of  Scots  and  French,  entering  F.ngland  by  the  western 
marches,  ravaged  Cumborlaml  ami  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  but 
withdrew  when  tho  enemy  returned  southwanls,  wiiliout 
having  effected  an  entry  into  that  town.  Soon  after  this, 
the  French,  who  had  found  the  Scots  and  everything 
in  Scotland  very  little  to  their  mind,  and  had  also  ma<le 
themselves  cordially  disliked  by  the  people  they  came  to 
a^isist,  or  more  truly  to  make  use  of  for  their  own  purposes, 
retimicd  home,  though  not  till  they  had  agroed  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  had  been  forced  to  leave 
their  leader  Vienne  as- a hostage  for  the  performance  of 
that  engagement— a conclusion  of  the  business  which  has 
drawn  much  obloquy  upon  the  Scots  from  those  who  have 
not  considered  the  real  object  of  the  French  in  this  expe- 
dition. which  was  certainly  much  more  to  annoy  the  Eng- 
lish than  to  benefit  the  ^ots.  A truce  for  another  year 
followed  the  departure  of  tho  foreigners;  but  the  fighting 
was  renewed  m 13B7.  That  year  the  townofCarlingfurd  in 
Ireland  was  plunderwl  and  burned  by  a force  under  the 
command  of  William  Douglas,  recently  created  Lord  Niths- 
dale,  and  married  to  one  of  the  king’s  daughters;  and  in 
I38H  tho  famous  battle  of  Olterbourne,  or  Chevy  Chace, 
was  gained  from  the  Percies,  though  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  life,  by  the  carl  of  Douglas.  [Richard  II.}  By  this 
time  however  the  reins  of  government  hod  nearly  drop]>ed 
from  the  hands  of  king  Robert.  Froissart  tells  us  that, 
being  unfitted  by  bit  years  and  broken  health  for  going  out 
any  more  to  war,  be  was  no  longer  consulted  in  public 
affairs  by  the  nobles,  by  whom  and  also  by  the  nation  in 
general  thu  king’s  second  sufviving  son,  Robert,  carl  of  Fife 
(afterwards  duke  of  Albany),  was  now  looked  upon  os  the 
true  ruler  of  the  country.  In  1389  indeed,  the  earl  of  Fife 
was  formally  recognised  as  governor  of  the  kingdom  by  an 
assembly  of  tho  estates  held  at  Edinburgh.  After  this  the 
old  king  appears  to  liavo  lived  almoet  entirely  on  his  ances- 
tral estate  in  Ayrshire,  whore  indeed  ho  bad  been  much  in 
tho  habit  of  secluding  himself  fur  sumo  years  previous.  It 
Was  probably  now,  in  his  old  ago,  that  his  originally  cn- 
gaginr  personal  appearance  was  dcforme<l  by  the  breaking 
out  or  an  infiammation  in  his  eyelids,  from  which  be  de- 
rived bis  popular  designation  of  ^lear-eye.  The  fable  about 
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bis  birth  makes  him  to  have  been  wounded  in  one  of  hit 
eyes  by  the  surgeon  who  cut  him  from  his  mother's  side. 

TJic  war  with  England  wus  prosecuted  by  the  regent  for 
some  months  with  cunaidemblu  vigour;  but  befurc  auy 
action  of  iniiKirtance  hail  lukon  place,  hoaUlitics  were  ter- 
minated for  the  pruseiil,  in  Juno,  I3.S9,  by  a trucu  concluded 
between  France  ami  England  fur  throe  years,  in  which  tho 
allies  of  both  powers  were  comprehended.  Tlic  country  waa 
therefore  at  peace  when  Robert  II.  died,  after  a short  ill- 
ness, at  his  castle  of  Dundonald  in  Kyle,  on  the  I'Jih  of 
April,  139U. 

Besides  liis  six  sons  and  ten  daughters  by  his  two  wives, 
thia  first  of  the  royal  Stewarts  luul  a numerous  illegitimate 
progeny  by  various  other  women.  His  six  lawfully  be>;otten 
daughters  married  into  the  families  of  the  curl  of  March, 

' Lyon  of  Gl.imis  (now' earls  of  Struthimiro),  Huy  of  Eiiol 
(now  carls  of  Knot  ami  carU  of  Kumuul),  Macdonald  of  tho 
Isles,  Douglas  of  Nithsdale,  Lindsay  of  Gleito»k,  tho  carl 
of  Douglo.-!.  Keith  earl  Marisclial,  Logan,  and  Swinton. 
From  si.x  of  bis  illegitunatu  sons  the  Stuarts  of  Bute.  C'otr- 
ney,  and  other  families  of  that  name  deduce  their  descent. 
Robert  II.  was  succc*eded  by  bis  eldest  son  Rulivrt  III. 

ROBERT  HI.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  sun  of  Robert 
IL,  relinquished  his  original  iiumu  of  John  on  succciHhug 
to  the  crown,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  a |>upular  supeislilion 
of  Ins  countrymen  which  regarded  that  name  as  unlurkv 
m:  ominous.  But  if  so,  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  heir 
apparent  should  have  ever  b^i  so  ehriaiencd.  He  was 
known  throughout  the  preceding  reign  by  ibe  litlo  of  tho 
earl  of  Garrick,  a dignity  wbivh  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  King  David  il.  Before  acquiring  ihul  dignily  ho 
appears  to  have  been  du»ignatcd  tho  lord  of  Kyle.  Ho  was 
pn>bably  burn  before  the  year  1340, so  that  he  was  paiit  fifty 
when  ho  came  to  the  ihrutic,  on  the  death  of  lus  father,  in 
1390.  It  is  known  that  he  had  been  inurried  at  least  smeo 
the  year  1357,  to  Aiiimbelln  Drumuiund,  a daughter  of  Sir 
John  Drummond  of  Stubhull.  Ho  hud  been  lamed  in  his 
youth  by  a kick  frutn  a liurt«:  and  ihi.s  accident,  combined 
with  his  mild  and  puciflc  disixisiiiun,  of  which  pci  haps  il  wo.n 
in  part  thu  cause,  made  him  be  tegiirded,  both  befuro  he 
became  king  and  afterwards,  with  feelings  of  sumething 
very  liku  contempt  by  the  generality  of  his  coimirynicu. 

Tho  coronation  of  liuhcrl  111.  look  place  at  Scone  on  the 
14lh  of  August,  1390.  No  events  of  any  note  mark  the 
first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  reign,  during  the  whole  of 
which  the  king’.s  brother,  the  Earl  of  Fife  (who  was  in  1398 
created  Duke  of  Albany],  continued  to  retain  tho  munage* 
men  t of  public  ufikirs,  and  even,  nct'u)  ding  to  ftomcuuthuniies, 
the  titlo  of  governor  or  rcpint.  [Rohkrt  II  ] Tlie  Irnco 
which  had  been  made  wiili  England  in  1.389,  wa.^  kept  up 
by  various  conlinnslions  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Eng- 
king  Richard  II.  But  war  broke  out  again  on  tho 
accession  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1399  ; France,  us  usual,  cNciliiig 
the  Scots  to  harass  England  by  predatory  expeditions  across 
tho  borders,  which  could  only  end  in  drawing  down  signal 
vengi  ancu  upon  themselves.  In  August  of  the  following 
year,  accordingly,  Henry  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  u 
{lowcrful  army,  and  advanced  as  far  a.s  Edinburgh,  wliich 
was  however  successlully  defumlcd  hy  the  king’s  eldest  son, 
the  duke  of  Rullisay;  and  Henry  returned  homo  after 
having  raceived  thu  submission  of  various  towns  and  vil- 
lages through  which  he  passed,  but  without  having  given 
the  country  cause  to  remember  his  visit  further  than  by 
this  mere  deinonstralion  of  his  power.  In  the  fuliuwing 
year  however  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur) made  a more  destruu- 
tive  inroad  as  far  us  to  Preston  in  East  I>;thian.  On  tins 
occasion  Percy  was  joined  by  the  Scottish  Karl  of  March, 
who  had  recently  thrown  up  hia  allegiance  and  gone  over  to 
the  English  king,  in  a fury  of  revenge  provoked  hy  the  ill 
usage  ho  held  himself  to  have  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Rotlisay,  who,  after  having  been  uflianced  to  his  daughter, 
had  actually  married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
The  following  }enr,  1402,  is  mcmoruble  for  the  tragical 
catastrophe  of  Rolbsay,  who.  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle 
Albany,  the  friend  of  March,  was,  on  the  pretence  ol 
restraining  or  punishing  his  dissoluteness,  seized  under 
an  order  professing  to  be  signed  by  his  father,  and  c-nifined 
first  in  tho  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  then  in  (hat  of  Falk- 
land, where  he  is  believed  to  have  been  left  to  perish  of 
famine.  He  wns  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  ho 
thus  foil  a victim,  in  all  probability,  to  the  dark  ambition 
of  bis  kinsman.  A few  weeks  after  tho  prince’s  death,  a 
pardon  or  remission  in  very  ample  terms  for  any  concern 
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he  might  havo  had  in  thia  affair  granted  by  the  king 
to  Albany ; and  has  been  published  by  Lord  Hailes  in  chap* 
ter  vi.  of  his  * Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,'  Edin- 
burgh, 1772.  In  this  remarkable  paper  it  is  stated  that 
Albany  admitted  the  capture  and  arrest  of  the  prince,  but 
justifled  what  he  hud  done  by  reasons  which  the  king 
did  not  then  hold  it  expetlienl  to  publish  to  tho  world. 
No  express  denial  of  the  fact  of  tho  murder  is  Tonture<l 
upon  ; it  is  merely  recited  that  the  prince  departed  this  life 
in  his  prison  at  Falkland,  through  divine  pruvklcncc,  and 
not  otherwise — ' ubi  ob  liac  luce,  divina  providentio,  ot 
non  alitcr,  inicrnsse  dignoscitur.'  * Tho  reader,’  observes 
Hailes,  * will  (k'termine  ns  to  the  import  of  this  phrase.  If 
by  it  a natural  death  was  intended,  the  circumlocution  seems 
strange  and  affected.’  It  ought  to  be  abided  that  Archibald, 
the  young  carl  of  Duuglos,  the  brother-in-law  of  Ruthsay, 
who  had  acted  throughout  the  afluir  along  with  Albany, 
was  equally  charged  by  the  voice  of  common  fame  with  tho 
murder,  and  was  included  in  tho  same  acquittal  or  in- 
demnity. It  is  conjeclurifd  that  Rolhsay  had  made  tho 
proud  boron  bis  enemy  by  his  infidelity  to  or  neglect  of  his 
sister. 

This  same  year,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  Scots,  com- 
manded by  Patrick  Hopbum  of  Hales,  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  at  West  Nisbetin  the  Morse,  by  the  English  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Karl  of  Northumberland  and  the  renegade 
Earl  of  March;  and  on  the  1 4th  of  September  following  llio 
Earl  of  Douglas  received  a more  flisastruusdi'.cnmfitura 
from  the  Lord  Henry  Percy  at  Humillon  Hill  in  Northum-  I 
bcrland.  When  immediately  after  this  the  Percies  rose  in  ^ 
rebellion,  the  Duke  of  Albany  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a ' 
numerous  force  and  set  out  fur  the  south  with  the  design  ' 
of  taking  advuntni^  of  tho  embarrassing  circumstances  of 
tho  Engliiih  king;  but  the  news  of  Henry's  victory  at 
Shrewsbury  turned  him  back  before  ho  had  got  ao^iss 
the  border.  In  the  cour^c  of  the  two  following  years 
several  attempts  were  made  to  arrange  a peace,  or  long 
truce,  iMilween  the  two  countries,  but  without  success. 
Hostilititrs  however  had  been  for  a considcraldo  time  sus- 
pended by  these  negociations,  when  Kmg  Robert,  now 
awakened  to  a strong  suspicion  of  the  deigns  of  his  brother 
Albany,  revolved  to  send  his  only  surviving  son  James, 
styled  oarlof  Carrick,  to  France  for  safety;  and  tho  prince, 
then  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  on  tho  3tnh  of  March,  1406, 
captured  at  si.>a  by  nu  English  vessel  on  his  wav  to  that 
country.  [James  1.]  His  detention  by  King  Henry  is 
believeil  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  his  father,  who  expired 
at  the  castle  of  Ruthsay  in  Hutc,  on  the  4th  of  April,  HOG.  ; 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sun,  James  I.  i 

ROBERT,  King  of  Naples.  [Sicilies,  Two.] 

ROBERT  GUISCARD.  [Naples.] 

ROBERT  OF  GLOUCE.STER  is  supposed  to  have 
boon  a raotik  in  the  abbey  there,  but  of  his  jKTsonal  history 
nothing  whatever  is  certainty  known.  It  may  Imwever  be 
collected,  from  a passage  in  bis  work,  that  he  was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  he  seems  to  have 
livefl  not  very  long  after  that  event,  as  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish aflaiis  which  he  has  Ictt  us  ends  before  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

This  history  is  the  only  writing  that  is  attributed  to  him, 
and  is.  in  more  points  of  view  than  one,  am<mg  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  writings  of  the  middle  pcriixl  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a hbtm')  of  English  affairs 
from  the  beginning,  including  the  pictures  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  ending  with  tho  death  of  Sir  Henrv  of 
Aimaino,  valuable  in  the  latter  portions  for  the  facts  wfiich 
it  contains,  whether  neculiar  to  itself  or  correlative  with  the 
statements  of  other  cnroniclers ; and  abounding  throughout 
with  anecdotes  or  minor  historical  circumstances  peculiar 
to  itself,  oml  sometimes  of  an  interesting  if  not  useful  ' 
nature.  I 

It  is  in  the  vernacular  language  of  tho  time;  that  is,  I 
in  the  lan^agc  in  which  wu  And  the  Anglo-Saxon  pas«ing  ; 
into  the  language  of  Chaucer  and  WickliSc.  this  work  j 
and  the  similar  work  of  Robert  of  Bonne  being  the  best  ' 
specimens  which  remain  of  the  language.  It  is  in  verse, 
and  may  stand  therefore  as  a specimen  of  the  poetry  of  (he 
lime.  It  consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  lines. 

The  work  was  p<jpulnr  in  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  by 
the  number  of  manuscripts  that  still  exist  of  it.  The  prin- 
ci^l  arc  the  Rixlleian,  tho  Cottonian,  and  the  Harleian. 
Tlu  re  IS  one  in  the  library  of  the  Herald's  College.  There  aro 
slight  variations  in  tho  text  of  each,  and  that  at  tho  Herald’s 


’ College  appears  to  have  had  the  language  modernised  by  tome 
I early  copyist.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  Robert  by  the  per- 
sons a'hu,  in  the  reign  of  Elixabelh,  culloctod  and  printed 
I the  manuscripts  of  the  best  English  chroniclers,  liiough 
Camden,  in  his  * Britannia,'  and  still  more  frequently  in  ba 
* Remains,' has  citations  from  him.  'Weevor,  in  his ‘An- 
lient  Funeral  Mmiumenls,’  has  many  quotations  from  him; 
and  Seldcn  quotes  him  on  several  occasions.  The  work  was 
given  at  largo  to  the  public  in  1724,  by  Hcarnc,  in  two  oc- 
tavo volumus,  of  which  there  was  a reprint  in  1810. 

ROBERT  (GROSSETESTE),  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a very 
eminent  sctiolar  and  prelate  in  tlm  early  years  of  the  teign 
of  Henry  HI.  Thu  exact  time  and  tho  place  of  his  birth, 
and  the  family  from  which  be  sprung,  arc  alike  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  those  remote  times ; but  it  may  bo  calculated 
from  the  dates  aKertained  of  other  events  in  his  life,  that  he 
was  born  about  tho  year  1175.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and, 
like  most  of  the  very  eminent  of  the  Engli.^h  theologians  of 
that  pcrio<l,  he  went  from  thence  to  Ruria.  Ho  there  applied 
. himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  of 
I both  of  which  he  attained  the  mastery,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  aUaininentsin  the  whole  course  of  study  presented 
to  tho  students  in  that  learned  university.  He  returned  to 
England  .skilled  nut  only  in  the  five  languages,  English, 
French,  lAitin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  skilled  also  in  logic 
and  philosophy,  divinity  and  thu  Scriptures,  and  possessing 
also  a knowledge  of  medicine  and  occlL-aiasticaUaw.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  this,  fur  many  of  his  writings  have  de- 
scended to  our  time,  which  prove  the  stalcment,  to  a consi- 
derable extent  at  least.  We  may  refer  particularly  to  his 
numerous  treatises  in  natural  philosophy,  which  it  will  nut 
be  expected  of  um  to  describe  individually,  as  the  titles,  with 
little  mure  respecting  them,  (111  fuur  quarto  pages  of  Dr. 
Pegge’s  Jjfe  of  him  (4to.,  1 “93,  p.  278-2tt3>. 

When  he  rotumed  to  England,  he  settled  at  Oxford, 
where  ho  delivered  lectures.  There  is  extant  a letter  of 
Giraldus  CambrensU  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  recom- 
muiiding  Grosseteste  to  his  notice,  but  (he  bishop  died  so 
soon  aAer.  that  little  udvantegc  can  have  arisen  from  it. 
Hu  found  however  a very  etbcieiit  I'atron  inanuther  prelate, 
namely,  Hugh  du  Wells,  bi^ihop  of  Lincoln,  who,  as  a first 
mark  of  his  favour,  gave  him  tho  preWnd  of  Clifton  in  the 
church  of  Lincoln.  He  had  also  several  archdeaconries,  asof 
Chester,  Northampton,  and  Leicester,  and  in  1235  he  suc- 
ceeded his  patron  in  the  bishopricof  Lincoln,  then  a diocese 
of  immense  extent.  This  dignity  be  held  for  eighteen  years, 
dying  in  1253. 

Bishop  Grossctesic  made  the  power  which  his  acknow- 
ledged and  extraordinary  attainments  gave  him,  subservient 
to  the  accomplishment  of  important  public  objects.  He  was 
a great  reformer  of  his  diocese,  n vigilant  su]ierintcndani  of 
his  clergy,  a mnintniner  of  order  among  lliem  and  in  all 
occlesiaatical  affairs.  If  one  of  (4o  great  carls  or  barons 
offended,  ho  did  not  scruple  to  assert  at  once  the  right  he 
possessed  to  correct  the  abuse,  of  which  ait  iiistanco  is  related 
in  his  calling  the  carl  of  Warren  to  account  for  irregular  re- 
ligious solemnizations.  He  slm>d  up  against  the  king  when 
ho  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  tho  clergy,  who  formerl 
in  (hose  limes  the  strongest  part  of  the  oppusilion  to  the  will 
of  kings,  who,  if  there  had  been  no  clergy,  would  have 
been  almost  absolute ; and  he  opposed  with  equal  firmne^ss 
and  success  the  poiK*.  when  he  would  support  antient  abuses 
or  introduce  new  to  the  injury  of  the  English  clergy  or 

people.  In  short  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  ulhcr 

light  than  one  of  the  great  benefactors  tu  the  English  church 
and  nation  in  the  discharge  of  his  ]>oUUcal  duties  as  a bishop, 
and  ho  was  one  of  the  lighisof  his  nge  by  the  lectures  which 
be  delivered  and  the  books  which  he  wrote. 

His  attainments  in  natural  science  gained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a magician  and  a sorcerer,  and  many 
I hibics  gathered  about  his  name- 

j Many  of  bis  wTiiings  have  boon  printed,  and  many  ro- 

I main  in  manuscript,  and  aro  found  in  most  of  the  great 

j libraries  of  Europe.  An  ample  list  of  those  is  given  in  Dr. 

' work  before  referred  to;  in  which  work  may  bo 

found  critical  inquiries  into  all  (be  particulars  of  his  life, 
and  a great  moss  of  curious  infurmatiun  respecting  the  stato 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  tho 
thirteenth  century. 

ROBERT,  LEOPOLD,  a modem  French  artist  of  great 
and  deserved  celebrity,  was  born  at  Cbaux-lo-Funds,  m the 
canton  of  Neuchr'ilei,  in  1797.  His  father  intended  to 
bring  him  up  tu  his  own  trade,  which  was  that  of  a watch- 
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maker,  but  yieldiaK  to  the  boj‘s  decided  inclination  for  the 
arts,  sent  him  to  Parts  to  study  enj^raring  under  Girardut, 
an  artist  known  by  liis  print  of  the  Transfiguralton,  after 
Raphael.  11  is  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  in  )I»I2  ho  ubtaiiiod 
ihu  second  grand  prize  at  the  Kcule  dL>.<i  Rcaux-Arts.  after 
which  he  began  to  study  painting  in  iho  school  of  Darid. 
He  thea  proceeded  to  Italy,  and.  renouncing  engraving  alto- 
gether, devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  pencil,  loading  alifo 
of  solitude  and  privation,  w ithout  either  patrons  or  frioiiils. 
Hut  though  his  enthusiasm  for  his  art  was  great,  it  was 
marked  rather  by  severe  application  than  by  lliut  prompti- 
tude which  U generally  sup{><>sad  to  characterise  genius. 
Though  lie  did  much,  ho  exeuuod  few  prviductions,  being 
not  only  remarkably  slow  with  hts  pencil,  but  in  the  hab)t 
of  destroying  or  laying  aside  picture  after  picture  until  he 
could  satisfy  himself  with  the  subject  that  ho  Irnd  rotn- 
mencod.  He  is  said  to  have  thus  spent  betweon  three  and  four 
yours  on  u single  picture;  for  insluncu,  that  of  tho  *Ke<tp- 
urs.’  which  excited  somuch  admiration  when  flrt>t  exhibited 
at  Purrs  in  1631.  In  that  piece,  in  tho  * Neupolitan  Im- 
ruvisature,'  the  * Mailonna  delT  Arco,’  and  siniimr  subjects, 
u succeeded  in  delineating  Italian  life  andcharucler  m (he 
happiest  manner,  with  perfect  fidelity,  but  also  with  a touch- 
ing refinement  and  grace,  at  the  same  time  without  any  of 
that  afi'ecUtiun  which  the  French  schouls  are  apt  to  mistake 
for  roBrtement.  His  lost  work  was  his*Venetian  Fisher- 
men,’ a picture  that  has  served  to  raise  his  name  as  that  of 
the  greatest  artist  of  his  age  in  the  peculiar  walk  which  he 
had  chosen.  The  general  admiration  which  it  excited  when 
exhibited  at  IVris,  was  however  mingled  with  mournful  re- 
gret at  the  fato  of  the  artist  himself;  fur  be  had  previously 
put  an  end  to  his  lifo  at  Venice,  wliere  he  hail  resided 
several  years,  and  where  ho  drowned  himself,  Mutch  2uth, 
16.15,  in  his  36th  voar. 

ROBERT,  HliBERT,  an  artist,  celebrated  for  his  ad- 
mirable architectural  coraposiduns  and  subjects  of  that  class, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  1733. 

On  (luiUing  school.  Robert  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
his  studies.  In  1753  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  spent  twelve 
years  in  that  city,  occupied  not  merely  in  making  drawings 
and  views  of  nearly  all  the  numerous  orchitecluial  monu- 
ments. but  studying  their  character  completely.  Thoroughly 
impressed  with  the  poetry  of  such  subjects,  bo  enabled 
others  to  feci  it  likewise,  by  tho  peculiar  charm  with  which 
ho  inveslw)  them  and  by  his  felicitous  treatment,  so  difTercnt 
from  that  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  literal  exactness  and 
cold  com‘Ctness.  On  Ins  return  to  Paris,  he  was  imme- 
diately elected  by  the  Academy,  and  his  reputation  became 
established  as  a master-genius — one  whose  productions 
formed  an  epoch  in  that  department  of  the  urt  wiiich  ho  bad 
selected. 

Among  his  numerous  works  aro  many  chefs-d’oeuvre 
of  first-rate  oxcellencu.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  of  tho  idea  are  thoso  reprusenting  tho 
Mus6e  Napoleon,  the  ono  in  all  iU  pride  and  pomp,  and 
tho  other,  an  architectural  wreck,  os  it  may  perhaps  present 
itself  to  the  eye  after  the  lapse  of  centurion. 

Robert  was  a true  artist,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession. 
Ho  was  indeed  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  whose  ex- 
istence seems  to  form  an  exception  from  tho  common  lot  of 
mortals;  happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  union  with  a most 
amiable  woman,  possessing  a source  of  constant  enjoyment 
in  his  art,  his  lifo  )>as8cd  m ono  unintcrruplctl  tenor;  in  a 
calm,  undisturbed  oven  by  the  stormy  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Nor  was  ho  less  happy  at  its  close,  for  he  died  almost 
without  a struggle,  and  with  pencil  in  his  band,  April  15, 
1808.  at  the  nga  of  seventy-six. 

ROBERTSON.  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a clorgy- 
luau  who  for  soroo  time  had  the  congregation  in  the  ' 
old  chnpcl  of  Loudon  Wall,  and  afterwards  was  one  | 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  Dr.  HoberUon  was 
born  in  1721.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Pitcairn  of 
Drcghan.  In  ]743  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Gladmuir  in  East  Lothian.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
preacher,  and  also  os  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers 
and  roost  eminent  leaders  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
(he  Church  of  Gotland.  In  addition  to  his  professional 
pursuits,  he  applied  himself  to  historical  studies,  and  in 
1759  publishen  his  ‘Histo^  of  Scotland  during  the  reigus 
of  Mery  ond  of  King  Jamea  VI.  till  his  accession  to  the 
crown  of  England,  with  a Review  of  the  Scottish  History 
previciM  to  that  period,  and  an  Appendix  containing  original 
Papen,’  2 toU.  4to.,  1 7S9.  The  work  was  very  well  received, 


I and  went  through  numerous  editions  in  the  author’s  life- 

1 time.  In  1761  Dr.  Robertson  was  made  one  of  (ho  king’s 
chaplains,  and  in  1762  he  was  api>umtcd  Principal  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  Two  years  after  he  was  made 
histuriographer  to  his  majesty  fur  Scotland,  with  a salary  of 
2tH'/.  • In  1769  ho  published  his  “ History  of  Charles  V.,‘  in 
3 vols.  4to.,  a work  which  raised  his  reputation  still  higher, 
and  which,  from  the  general  interest  beluugitig  to  the  sub- 
ject, was  very  popular;  it  was  immediately  translated  into 
suvorul  languaL'cs.  The  introductory  part  consists  of  an 
ablu  sketch  of  tliu  |H>litical  and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the 
time  of  tho  ucces.sion  of  Charles  V.,  a most  important  pcriixl 
which  forms  tho  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and 
(tie  history  of  modern  Euroiican  society  and  politics.  This 
part  of  the  work  has  been  deservedly  aduiired  for  tho  com- 
prehensiveness of  its  views,  for  clearness  of  ex}>osiliun,  and 
gnipliic  ]>owor;  but  tho  narrative  of  the  reign  and  age  uf 
Charles  is  his  raasler-pieeo.  For  his  ‘ History  of  America,’ 

2 vols.4tu.,  1777,  Robertson  ubtainetl,  through  several  friends, 
much  valuable  infurimition  from  the  Spanish  and  other  ar- 
chives. la  1765  he  published  some  valuable ‘Additions  and 
Corrections  to  the  furmer  Editions  of  the  History  of  Scotland.’ 
In  one  of  thciie  additions,  after  saying  tha(  the  heentious  con- 
duct of  tho  clergy  previous  to  the  Reformation,  a conduct  so 
much  in  upposUion  to  their  vows  uf  celibacy  and  their  as- 
sumption of  superior  holiness,  was  [lerhaps  the  first  thing 
that  excited  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  uf  the  dix^trines  w hich 
Ihev  taught,  he  justly  observes  that  when  the  Reformation 
half  gained  the  ascendency  in  various  states,  ‘the  form  of 
uci'lesiaslical  polity  which  was  introduced  in  those  slates  was 
modelled  in  some  measure  upon  that  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, as  it  had  ulroady  hup{>enci1  on  the  first  establishment 
of  ChrUtiunay  in  the  Roman  empire.  Thus  the  episconal 
form  was  retained  in  England,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Swetlen 
and  Denmark,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  as  most  con- 
sistent with  (he  spirit  of  monarchy;  whilst  in  Switzerland 
and  the  Nelhorlands  the  principle  oferjuality  was  established, 
as  being  inoro  suitable  to  (he  spirit  of  a republic.’ 

His  celebrity  as  an  author,  and  Ihc  powers  which  he  dis- 
played as  n parly  chief  In  the  church,  where  his  inlluenco 
was  unbounded,  gavo  rise  to  a proposition  from  tho  court, 
at  the  end  of  George  ll.'s  rci{m.  having  for  its  object  his 
proiuotion  (u  tho  dignities  of  tho  English  church.  Tliis  (says 
his  bi»gra]iher,  Dnguld  StewartJ  met  with  such  a repulse  as 
elTecluaUy  tirevented  a repetition  of  the  attempt. 

In  1791  Dr.  Robertson  published  an  ‘Historical  Disnui- 
sition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which  (he  Antients  haa  of 
India,  and  the  progress  of  Trade  with  that  country  previous 
to  the  Discovery  of  theCajK:  of  Good  Hope.*  This  agrecoblo 
and  well  wrilteu  essay  is  now  nearly  su|ierscdDd  by  more 
recent  works. 

Dr.  Robertson  died  at  Grange  House,  near  Edinburgh,  in 
June,  1793.  He  is  justly  reckoned  among  tho  best  British 
hUlurical  writers.  His  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  his  lan- 
guagu  correct,  his  opinkms  eiiligblcued  and  sober,  his  in- 
vestigation most  diligent,  and  bis  expressions  temperate. 
Hume,  who  was  his  intimate  friend  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  their  opiniumi,  greatlv  extolled  Robertson’s 
‘History  uf  Scotland,’  and  Giblnin  )ias  bornu  ample  testi- 
mony both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style. 

The  works  of  Robertson  have  been  lately  published  to- 
gether in  French,  ‘(Euvres  compldtcs  do  W.  Robertson, 
pr^c^decs  d’uno  Notice  par  J..A.  C.  Buchot,’  2 vols.  large 
8vu.,  Paris,  1837. 

ROBERV-AL,  a French  mathematician,  whose  proper 
name  was  GILES  PERSONIER.  Ho  was  born  in  1602, 
at  a place  called  Roberval  in  tho  dioceso  of  Boauvais,  and 
having  completed  an  extensive  course  of  study,  he  came,  in 
1627,  to  Paris,  where  he  connected  himself  with  POrc  Mor- 
seime  and  other  learned  men  of  the  age,  among  whom  his 
talents  suon  acquired  for  him  considerable  reputation.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathomutics  in  tbe  coUogc  of 
Genais.  which  had  been  founded  by  Ramus  at  Paris, 
and,  together  with  this  appointment,  ho  was  allowed  to 
bold,  after  the  death  of  Morin,  the  chair  of  matbomatics  at 
the  college  of  Franco. 

Tho  Me/Aod  uf  IndivisihUsy  which  forms  a link  between 
the  antient  geometry  and  ibo  iluxionary  or  differential  cal- 
culus, had  been  (1635)  made  public  in  Italy  by  C^valleri, 
who  is  always  considered  as  its  inventor.  In  a letter  to 
Torricelli  however  (1644),  Roberval  stales  that  he  himself 
bad  long  beforo  that  lime  discovered  a similar  method  of 
investigating  propusilious ; and  he  adds,  that  he  kept  hii 
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processes  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a sn^wri- 
ority  over  bis  rivals  in  solving  such  problems  as  were  pro- 
posed to  ihcm.  nie  sUtemcnl  may  bo  correct,  but  if  so,  it 
imppened  that  the  French  raatliemalician,  by  his  reserve,  , 
like  many  olltors  in  similar  circum^tanres,  lost  the  honour 
wliirh  be  inighl  havo  obtained ; a just  punishment,  observes 
Montucla,  for  lho«e  who,  from  such  unworthy  motives,  make 
a mystery  of  their  discoveries.  At  the  end  of  the  treatise 
of  Koberval  on  ‘this  subject,  there  is  explained  a method  of 
fliuling  the  areas  of  spares  rompirhcnderl  between  curve-  j 
lines  of  indvUnile  length,  and  it  may  be  that  the  credit  of  I 
the  discovery  is  due  to  him,  though  it  is  right  to  obser^'c  j 
that  the  invesligation  of  such  arena  had  been  mado  in  Eng*  ' 
land  by  James  Gregory  and  Dr.  Barrow  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Ilobcrval's  work.  Curves  with  infinite  branches, 
and  which  admit  of  an  expression  for  the  area  between  them, 
w ere  called  Kuborv'allian  lines  by  Torricelli. 

Roberval  discovered  an  ingimious  method  of  determining 
the  direction  of  a tangent  at  any  point  of  a curve-line  by 
the  rule  for  the  composition  of  forces  or  motions;  but  he 
applied  it  only  to  the  conic  sections  in  which  the  component 
forces  arc  supposed  to  act  in  the  directions  of  lines  drawn 
from  the  point  in  the  curve  to  the  foci.  It  appears  that 
Torricelli  laid  claim  to  the  first  discovery  of  tne  method, 
which  be  assorts  that  be  had  rondo  in  IC4-I,  but  Roberval 
stales,  in  a letter  to  the  Italian  philosopher,  that  he  was 
acqu.V!nlc(l  with  it  in  1G3C,  and  that  in  1G40  he  had  com- 
municated it  to  Fermat. 

As  early  as  the  year  IfilC,  P.  Morsenno  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  cycloid,  and  having  made  some  fruitless  ntictupts 
to  find  its  area,  ho  proposed  the  subject  to  Koberval  in  1 6'.tH  ; 
the  latter,  not  sucewming  iramciUately.  abnndonoil  the  re- 
search, and  apparently  thouglit  nothing  of  it  during  nhont 
ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  question  being  re- 
vived, ho  resumed  the  inquiry  with  the  advantage  of  greater 
experience,  and  fortunately  dUcovcreil  a metiuHl  by  which  ^ 
the  area  might  be  deterro»nc«l.  Descartes  afterwards  pn>-  I 
puss;d  to  Roberval  and  Fermat  to  determine  the  position  of  I 
a tangent  to  the  cycloid,  and  the  latter  soon  resolved  the  i 
problem,  but  the  former  appears  to  have  failed,  or  to  have  ■ 
succeeded  with  diilieulty,  and  only  after  many  Inals.  He 
Subsequently  however  dmeovered  the  rules  for  finding  the 
Tolumes  of  the  solids  fonnoil  by  the  revolution  of  a cycloid 
about  its  base  ami  about  its  axis. 

In  l(>4fi,  Descartes.  Roberval,  and  Huyghens  attempted 
at  the  same  time  to  investigate  the  duration  of  the  oscilla- 
tions made  by  planes  and  solnls  moving  about  an  axis ; nml 
lierc  Roberv.il  ap|>ear*  to  have  been  more  surces'^ful  than 
his  competitors,  though  the  state  of  science  wa-i  not  then 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  any  of  them  to  attain  a soln-  ■ 
tiun  which  should  be  applicable  to  every  kind  of  vibrating 
bodv. 

None  of  Ri)bervars  works  were  printed  during  his  life, 
except  a livalisc  on  Statics,  which  was  inicrlcil  by  Mersenne 
in  his  'Harmonic  UniverseUe.'  The  others  were  published 
by  his  friend  the  Abbfi  Galois,  in  169.3,  among  the  malhc- 
matienl  and  physical  works  in  the  old  ‘Mem<nrcs’  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Thesi-  relate  chiefly  to  the  subjects 
above  lueniionod,  and  include  a treatise  on  the  * Recognition 
ami  Construction  of  Equations,*  a work  of  little  utility, 
since  it  is  formed  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and 
Fermat,  and  iscxpresseil  in  the  language  and  notation  of  . 
Viota.  Among  them  also  it  an  nreount  of  a new  kind  of 
balance  fa  sort  of  steelyard)  which  Roberval  had  invented, 
and  which  was  thought  to  bo  useful  in  finding  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Roberval,  unfortunately  ft>r  his  fame,  appears  among  the 
opponents  of  Descartes  in  matters  relating  to  algebra:  ho 
is  said  to  have  made  some  objections  to  the  theorems  of  his 
eountiyroan  in  the  construction  of  c-quations  and  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  roots;  but  the  objections  are  without 
fuundution,  and  servo  only  to  expose  hU  own  jealousy  and 
obstinacy. 

To  Roberval  is  ascribed  the  reply,  ‘ Qu’est  ce  quo  cola 
prouve?’  when,  having  been  present  at  the  representalion  of 
a tragedy,  same  one  asked  what  imprcKsion  it  had  made  on 
him.  ‘Thu  story  is  perhaps  untrue,  but  such  a circum- 
stance is  not  improbable,  sineo,  in  those  days,  hcieiirc  was 
profoundly  studied,  and  the  mathematicians  won*  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  their  pursuilii,  that  they  had  lilllu  time 
to  spare  for  other  subjects.  It  is  said  that  Ruberval  could 
never  express  his  ideas  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
certainly  readers  well  acquainted  with  the  antienl  methods 


of  investigation  can  with  difficulty  follow  him  in  bia  tedious 
demonstrations. 

Ho  was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
when  the  tatter  was  formed  (I6GI)),  aud  he  died  in  the  year 
1675. 

ROBES.  MASTER  OF  THE,  on  officer  of  llie  house- 
hold who  has  the  ordering  of  the  king’s  robes.  By  statute 
51  Henry  HI.,  the  * Gardein  de  la  Garderobo  de  ftoi,’  the 
warden  of  the  king’s  wardrobe,  was  to  make  accompt  yearly 
in  the  Exchequer,  on  the  feast  of  St  Margaret.  Under  a 
queen,  the  designation  of  the  office  is  changed  to  that  of  a 
mistr^  of  the  robes.  The  office  has  always  been  one  of 
great  dignity.  High  privileges  were  conferred  upon  it  by 
King  Henry  VI.,  and  others  by  King  James  1.,  who  erected 
the  office  of  ma-ster  of  the  ndies  into  a corporation. 

ROBESPIERRE,  FRANCOIS  MAXIMIUEN  JO- 
SEPH  ISIDORE,  was  boru  at  Arras  in  1/^59.  His  father, 
a provincial  advocate  of  no  reputation,  quitted  France 
during  the  infancy  of  his  children,  who  were  not  long  aficr- 
wards  left  in  a desolate  condition  by  the  death  of  their 
mother.  Francois  Maximilien  was  the  eldest,  and  Au- 
gustin Bon  Joseph  the  second  son:  tlio  third  child  was  a 
daughter.  Augustin  imitated  his  brother,  and  perished 
with  him;  the  daughter  lived  in  quiet  respectability,  mid 
became  a pensioner  of  the  state. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  bishop  of  Arras,  Rr;bcs- 
pierre  was  well  educated  at  Paris.  He  studied  jurispru- 
dence; and  having  returned  to  hit  native  town,  followed 
Ilia  father’s  profession,  in  which  ho  gained  some  reputa- 
tion. By  his  legal  lalenta,  and  his  situation  os  president 
of  the  academy  at  Arras  he  obtained  an  influence,  through 
winch,  on  the  summoning  of  the  Statcs-Goncral  in  17b9« 
he  was  elected  a deputy  of  the  tiers-z^'tat.  No  sooner 
was  he  elected,  than  he  went  to  Versailles  to  enter 
on  his  duties.  Within  the  Assembly,  for  several  months 
after  its  meeting,  ho  was  of  little  importance;  without  its 
doors  he  gradually  gained  authority  by  gathering  idlers  and 
adventurers  round  him  in  the  cofTce-houscs.  and  haiaiiguing 
them  on  hhertyund  equality.  It  was  by  dexterity  of  ad- 
dress, and  the  cuincidunre  or  axinptation  of  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed,  to  thoneof  hU  low,  disconlentcrl,  and 
oxcitofl  hearers,  that  this  authority  was  raised.  He  liad  no 
phVMcal  advantages  to  a.ssisi  him : he  was  a short  insig- 
milcant-looking  man;  lus  features  small,  his  complexion 
pale,  his  face  »b*eply  marked  with  the  smaU-j>ox.  and  h.? 
voice  harsh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  he  iiicr(‘asc'd  in  popular  estiniution.  It 
was  on  the  17th  of  Juno,  17h9,  that  he  dehvcroil  Ins  first 
speech  in  the  Assembly.  From  that  lime  he  daily  threw 
aside  more  and  more  of  the  backwardness  and  resc-rre  that 
he  had  hitherto  maintained:  he  dearly  saw  that  the  weak- 
ness and  want  of  energy  in  the  governniont  were  so  great, 
that  he  might  with  .•uifety  assort  in  the  National  Assembly 
the  most  violent  democratic  opinions,  and  throw  the  (ki]>u- 
lacc  into  cxoitcrocni.  His  importance  in  the  Assembly  was 
in  a great  measure  alfribulahlc  to  the  prominent  part  whiclt 
he  played  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  [Jacobins.]  This  club 
oiready  contained  so  many  metnlicrs  that  the  large  church 
in  which  its  meetings  were  held  was  continually  filled,  and 
it  had  i-orrcspoiiding  affiliated  socictivs  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, which  di&suminaled  its  rcvolulioniiry  views  and  pro- 
jects, and  rendered  its  (lower  most  formidable.  Here  wan 
K<tbespicrru's  principal  scene  of  action : here  he  docricd 
every  attribute  oi  monarchy,  and  denounced  those  who  would 
Control  the  people  as  conspirators  against  their  country, 
knowing  that  the  pikeincn  of  the  suburbs,  bloodthirsty  and 
ungovernable,  took  tiie  speeches  of  the  Jacubina  for  their 
word  of  command.  RoWspierre  laid  down  this  principle, 
•that  Franco  must  be  rovolutionised  and  for  this  object 
he  laboured  with  a determination  which  his  op(ioneiils  ruuUl 
find  no  means  of  diminishing.  It  was  certain  that  he 
could  not  bo  tum]>cred  with;  ami  ihu  Jacobin  news(KiiK*!», 
daily  overflowing  with  his  praises,  surnnmo<l  him  ‘Thu 
Incorruptible.'  His  exclusion  from  the  legislative  As- 
sembly.  to  which  ho  was  rendered  inehgiiilc  by  a vote  in 
which  he  himself  had  joine<I,  enabled  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  energies  to  iho  direction  of  the  Jacobin 
Club.  Us  violence  had  somewhat  diminUhu<l.  but  its  (xiwer 
was  increased  by  the  enrolment  of  many  of  the  rauntct(«ttl 
otlicers,  who  could  carry  out  ila  projects  by  their  authority. 
(Thiers.)  At  this  time  he  was  iiametl  I’uUlic  Accuser. 

When  the  attack  was  made  u(K>n  the  Tmleries  (Aug.  10, 
179:i),  Robespierre  was  not  present;  and  for  three  days 
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aflcnrards  ho  forsook  the  Club  and  remained  in  seclusion- 
It  was  his  custom  neither  to  take  nn  active  part  in  (he  great 
overt  nets  of  inaswcre  or  rebellion,  nor  to  appear  imme* 
diately  after  their  commission : but  rathor  to  pause  owhile, 
that  he  mi^ht  sec  by  what  means  they  wight  best  bo  turned 
to  the  prumution  of  bis  political  objects,  and  the  increase  of 
his  own  popularity.  It  war  with  joy  tliat  he  saw  the  Na- 
tional Assetubly  suspend  the  royal  authority  and  call  upon 
the  nation  to  elect  a convention  which  should  determine 
on  a new  form  of  government.  Ho  became  a member  of 
the  Convention  : and  on  its  opening  (Sep.  21,  1792),  seated 
himself  on  tho  * montagne,'  or  higher  part  of  the  room,  oe« 
cupied  by  the  most  violent,  which  was  also  rapidly  becoming 
the  most  powerful  party.  It  was  now  that  RuUspiorro  fust 
appenrcil  in  tho  foremost  rank,  which  com]>nscu  the  most 
powerful  men:  until  now,  notwithstanding  all  his  cfTorts, 
he  hail  had  superiors  even  m his  own  parly  ; — m the  days  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  well-known  leaders  of  tho 
time  ; durin^j  tho  eonlinuanro  of  the  I-^egislalivo  Assembly, 
Rris^ot  and  I*6(liion;  and.  on  the  HMh  of  August.  Datilon. 
In  tho  fiitit  assembly  he  could  attract  notice  only  by  tlic 
profession  of  extravagant  opinions ; during  the  second  he 
became  more  uiodcnilo,  because  his  rivals  were  innovators; 
and  he  maintained  peace  before  the  Jaoubiiiit,  because  his 
rivals  cat lerl  for  war.  Now,  os  we  have  said,  he  was  in  the 
first  rank,  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  annihilate  theCirondins, 
w ho  hoiHKl,  on  tho  other  hand,  (hat  the  eminence  he  had  at- 
tained was  insecure  as  well  ns  high,  and  that  he  luigiil  be 
overthrown  himself.  Bnrbaroux.  Reheri}ui,  and  lAmvut 
daretl  to  accuse  him  of  seeking  to  be  dictattM*.  But  the  time 
had  not  come  for  accusations  to  be  sncce.ssful ; thetidoof  his 
popularity  had  not  turned.  He  dcmandei.1  titae  to  prepare 
nis  defence,  and  absented  himself  for  eight  days  both  from 
the  Convention  and  (he  Jacobin  Club.  During  thisabsenco 
tho  Jacobins  protested  his  iimoconco  and  intimidated  Ins 
accu*ers.  (he  excitement  in  (he  Convention  subsided,  and 
on  his  re-nppearance  ho  was  triumphantly  exculpated. 

At  this  time  the  king  was  in  prison,  but  his  days  were 
drawing  to  a cIomi.  Robespierre  vehemently  combated  those 
wiio  cither  assertod  the  necos.Hity  of  a trial  or  dcciarctl  the 
king  inviolable : he  demanded  that  he  should  bo  beheaded 
at  once,  an<l  promoted  unscrupulously  the  execution  of  his 
whole  family.  Thedeaili  of  the  king  augmented  both  jarly 
strife  and  private  bittemes'’ : each  faction  and  each  leader 
had  some  rival  to  destMy.  The  Muntagnards  struggled  with 
the  Girondins  for  supremaev.  gaine*l  their  end,  and  mas- 
sacred their  opponents.  T^hc  kingdom  was  chiefly  go- 
verned by  the  Uummiltco  of  Public  Sufcly  [Comxiitkk  ok 
Public  Safkty],  of  which  Rvlicspicrre,  Couthon,  and  St. 
Just  t>ccaino  the  triumvirate.  Tiiuir  schemes  fur  & mural 
regeneration  will  be  found  in  all  tho  hUtoriet  of  the  time, 
and  also  an  account  of  Robespierre’s  presidency  at  tho  great 
puhiic  ocknowloilgment  of  tUo  cxislencu  of  a Deity.  This 
took  place  when  his  career  was  nearly  run.  when  there  we:e 
divisions  in  tho  Monlagne,  where  ho  had  lost  tho  supjiurt  of 
many  who,  though  they  had  bi*cn  rivals,  had  been  likewise 

Iiowerful  allies,  when  Marat  had  been  askas'-inated,  when 
10  had  sanctioned  tho  executiun  of  P^ihion  and  Danfon 
and  Desmoulins,  when  ho  had  put  a countless  host  of  vic- 
tims p)  death,  and  raised  a proportionate  number  of  enemies. 
In  July.  1794.  his  adversaries  U-camo  loo  strong  for  him: 
BiUaud-Varennes,  one  of  his  own  party,  jointly  with  tho 
remnant  of  the  l>antoni6t<(,  who  still  wero  furious  bccaiiso  of 
IhO  execution  of  their  leader,  accused  Rdiespierre  of  seek- 
ing his  own  a2;grBndizemonl  by  the  sacrifice  of  liU  ruI1c:i{;ue.-L 
In  vain  RulN;>picrre  retired,  in  vain  ho  look  forty  days  to 
prejiare  his  defence,  in  vain  he  straincil  every  nerve  to 
refute  tliuir  cliargcs.  After  a scene  of  frightful  excite- 
luent,  ho  was  condemned  to  death,  bis  brolhor,  Couthon,  St. 
JuHi,  and  J-oiluLH  being  included  in  the  same  cutulc-mnalinn. 
Hub^piorrc  was  separated  from  the  other  prisoners,  and  led 
to  the  gaol  at  the  LuxcmbouiTj;.  Here  accident  gave  him  a 
chance  of  escape.  The  gaidcr,  who  was  his  fiicnd,  rclease<l 
iiiin  ; he  marched  against  Utc  Convention  with  a numlwr  of 
• s>)Idiers  and  ]iartizans.  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  lie  might 
have  re-established  his  jwwer,  if  he  had  possessed  c^mrage, 
ond  his  allios  dexterity.  As  it  wo.s,  ho  wns  again  seized, 
and  haring  blown  his  jaw  to  pieces,  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  destroy  himself,  was  dragged  groaning  to  the 
guillotine,  amidst  the  taunts  and  acclamations  of  tho 
people. 

The  characters  of  few  men  have  Ijccn  more  deservedly 
decried  lhau  that  of  Robespierre.  He  was  totally  without 


any  great  quality;  ho  was  cowardly,  cruel,  and  vain: 
‘ one  of  the  most  intimate  compounds  of  self-esteem  and 
circumspection  that  ever  met  in  thu  same  character.’  His 
success,  which  was  partly  due  to  his  egotism,  * his  excessive 
caution  not  to  commit  himself,  made  nim  the  safest  guide 
and  model  for  all  that  multitude  of  cautious  cgoti«ts  w Inch 
form  so  largo  a portion  of  human  society.’  {Kdin.  Itcv., 
vol.  Ixxii.,  p.  42S.)  ‘ Ho  had  another  great  source  of 

strength  in  being  the  very  apostle  and  prolocutor  of  the 
populace,  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  religion  which  Ros- 
seau  had  created,  and  which  then  enjoyed  so  iuimcn»c  a 
popularity  — a religion  of  sentiment  without  hclief.’  He  was 
honest  in  his  efforts  for  the  democratic  cause,  he  never 
sought  money,  and  ho  well  'deserved  the  name  of*  Incor- 
rupiible.*  Ho  long  depended  on  his  sister  for  support,  and 
died  worth  fifty  francs.  The  powers  of  his  mind,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  oratory  have  been  frequently  umlerraterl ; he 
must  havo  lieen  at  least  plausibly  eloquent : he  chose  with 
adr(utnl>^s  the  topics  u^nu  which  bespoke;  he  was  acute, 
and  had  considerablo  foresight.  But  on  the  whole,  his  low 
and  vile  qualities  so  greatly  predominated,  that  he  was  nut 
only  the  terror  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  party,  but 
he  likewise  injured  tho  democratic  cause,  for  he  was  guilty 
of  no  small  portion  of  that  violence  and  cruelty  which  ren- 
dered a reaction  inevitable. 

iTliiers,  Ihst.  French  liev. : Migncl;  Walter  Scott,  WxL 
of  A’ia;>.,  vol.  i. : Carlj  lo.  UUt.  French  Rev.  ; Mad.  de  StUcl, 
Thouffhfg  on  the  French  Rev. ; Fd.  Rev , vol.  Ixxii. ; Ring. 
Unii'er/te/ie.) 

ROBIN  HOOD.  (Hood,  Ronix.] 

ROBI'NIA,  n name  given  lo  a genus  of  plants  in  com- 
memoration of  John  Robin,  a botanist  in  the.  time  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  Tli is  genus  is  known  by  having  an  inferior 
perianth : teeth  of  calyx  S,  lanceolate,  two  upper  ones  shorter 
and  approximate;  corolla  papilionaceous ; ovaiywiih  from  16 
to  20  ovules  ; sfjlo  bearded  in  front,  and  legume  subscssile 
and  many-teoded.  They  am  North  American  tree*,  hearing 
no<lding  racemes  of  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers.  Tho 
genus  Rohiuia  formerly  comprehended  the  plants  now  in- 
cluded under  CaragiJna,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  lung  gibbous  legume  and  unequally  pinnate  leaves. 

Tho  best  known  species  of  rlobinia  is  the  /?.  fcrud^ 
ticaeia,  tho  Ra.stard  or  Fnlse  Acacia,  or  hormVtree.  Jt  has 
stipular  prickles,  with  loose  pendulous  racemes  of  white 
sweet-smelling  flowers,  which,  as  well  as  the  loguniew,  are 
smooth.  This  tree,  which  is  now  so  well  known,  was  first 
grown  in  Europe  by  Vcsposioii  Robin,  tho  son  of  the  bota- 
nist, after  whom  the  genus  was  naraL*<l.  in  tho  J.irdin  dcs 
Fluiites  at  Paris.  It  whs  named  locust-tree  by  the  raiiwion- 
arios  who  supp'^sed  it  to  he  the  same  tree  as  that  which 
grows  in  Asia,  and  U Ru;jyis«l  lo  have  produced  the  locusts 
spoken  of  in  the  New  ’Testament.  It  wa.s  one  of  the  first 
tiers  received  in  Europe  from  North  America,  where  it 
grows  in  greol  abundance.  It  grows  m the  Atlantic  Slates 
of  North  America,  hut  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  south-west, 
in  the  valleys  of  ihe  Allcghanv  Mountains.  It  is  also  found 
in  tho  Western  stales  and  in  tipper  ami  Ixiwcr  Canada. 

Since  its  first  intrtxiuction  into  Europe,  this  tree  has  met 
w-ith  very  difforent  treatment,  at  one  time  being  extolled  as 
the  rat»s{  raliiable  of  trees,  at  another  time  condemned  os 
worthless.  This  has  arisen  in  a great  measure  from  the 
soils  and  situations  in  which  it  has  been  accidentallv  ridti- 
vated.  It  has  always  been  known  in  Amoricn  as  nfrording 
an  exceedingly  banl  and  durable  wood;  hence  it  has  been 
rccomniended  to  be  cultivated  on  this  account,  hut  the 
great  tendency  which  this  tree  possesses  to  branching  and 
Its  seldom  attaining  n great  size  render  it  impossihln  to  ob- 
tain from  it  timlicr  of  n useful  kind.  In  America  it  is  uteil 
for  making  posts,  and  occasionally  trees  ore  found  large 
enough  to  be  employed  in  ship-building;  hut  its  greatest 
consumption  is  for  making  trenails,  by  w hich  the  timbers  of 
ships  are  fastened  together,  and  for  this  purpose  largo  quan- 
iiiics  are  used  in  the  royal  dock  yard  at  Plymouth,  which 
arc  imnorteil  from  America. 

Catlio  are  fond  of  the  young  shoots,  and  on  this  account 
it  has  iMjen  rccummeiuled  to  be  cultivated  as  forage.  At 
one  time  it  was  thuuglit  to  bo  an  excellent  tree  f^r  planting 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals,  as  the  roots.  Wing  very 
large  and  spreading,  would  bind  the  soil  (ogethcr.  In  182-?, 
Cobbeit  wrote  on  liiia  tree,  recommending  it  strongly  in  his 
various  piihlicalions.  Ho  imported  imTnen«e  quantities  of 
the  Rivds  'frnm  America  for  the  purpose  of  growing  tho 
plants  for  sale.  Ho  stated  tlrat  in  this  way  he  had  distri- 
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buled  in  Great  Britain  more  than  a million  of  plants.  His 
praises  of  the  treo  srero  extravagant  in  the  extreme,  arxl  it 
DOS  fuiiod  to  answer  most  of  the  promises  that  ho  held  out. 

The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth  when  young,  and  forms  heart- 
wq(hI  at  a very  early  age.  In  America  it  attains  a height 
of  70  or  80  feet,  but  in  (his  country  it  is  seldom  seen  so 
high.  Its  tendency  to  form  branches,  even  when  young, 
prevents  its  being  used  for  hop-poles  as  recommended  by 
Cobbeit. 

The  roots  and  other  ]>arls  of  the  plant,  like  many  of  its 
order  (Legurainos®),  contain  a saccharine  principle,  which 
accounts  Cor  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  leaves.  In  St. 
Domingo  (he  flowers  arc  used. for  making  a distilled  liquor, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  delicious.  It  folds  up  its  leaves  at 
the  approacli  of  night. 

The  tree  grows  best  on  a soil  of  sandy  loam,  rich  rather 
than  poor;  a good  garden  soil  is  the  best.  It  should  not  be 
{danled  in  exposed  situations,  ns,  from  the  great  brittleness 
of  its  branches,  it  is  likely  to  be  dcbtroyed  by  winds,  ll 
niay  bo  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  roots  or  by  plant- 
ing large  truncheons  or  suckvrs,  but  producing  it  from 
r<eed8  is  the  best  mode.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  they  may 
Ikj  transplanted.  The  seeds  will  not  retain  their  vitality  more 
than  two  years.  American  seed  should  be  always  used,  as 
it  docs  not  come  to  perfection  in  ibis  country. 

Tiicro  are  two  other  species  frequently  cultivated  in  this 
country,  P.  vitema.  Clammy  Robinia.aml  /?.  hifjiida.  Hairy 
Ibjbinia,  or  Rose  Acactu.  The  former  is  charactcmcd  by  the 
sticky  secretion  with  which  it  is  covured,  and  which  has 
Ijcon  discovered  to  possess  a peculiar  vegetable  principle ; 
the  latter,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  species  here 
rauntioned,  has  very  large  flowers,  and  forms  a very  orna- 
mental shrub  when  grown  on  an  espalier  rail  or  against  a 
wall. 

ROBINS,  or  ROBYNS,  JOHN,  an  English  astronomer 
and  mathematician,  who  was  horn  in  StalTordshirc,  about 
tho  close  of  the  Qfleenth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth,  os  it  appears  he  was  entered  a student  at  Ox- 
ford in  1516,  and  edu^'eted  for  the  church.  In  MS.  Uigby, 
14J,  are  preserved  several  inedited  tracts  by  Rubins,  and 
from  a note  at  the  end  it  appears  that  he  was  of  Merton 
College.  It  seems  that,  in  common  with  many  others  of 
that  outlcge,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  (he  sciences, 
and  he  soon  inoile  such  a prugru'S,  says  Wood,  in  * tho 
pleasant  studies  of  lualhuiuatics  and  astrology,  that  he  be- 
came the  ablest  person  in  his  tune  for  those  studies,  not 
c.xecpting  his  friend  K'.corde,'  whose  learning  was  more 
general.  Having  taken  tho  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity, 
in  the  year  1531,  he  was  the  year  following  made  by  King 
Henry  Vlll.,  to  whom  he  w as  chaplain,  one  of  the  canons 
of  Im  college  in  Oxford.  In  December,  154.1,  he  was  made 
a canon  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
Queen  Mary,  who  highly  esteemed  him  for  his  learning. 
He  died  on  the  25lh  of  August,  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor.  Ho  left  bcdiind  him 
several  works  io  manuscript,  of  which  two,  *DoCulmina- 
tione  Stcllarum  Fixarum,’  and  * De  Ortu  ct  Occasu  Siella- 
rum  Fixarum,*  are  preserved  in  MS.  Digby,  l43,  in  tho 
Bodleian  Library.  According  to  Wood,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
also  pusticssed  tliree  other  tracts  by  Robyns,  vis.:  1,  * Anuo- 
tatiuiies  Astrologic®.*  lib.  3;  2,  * Aniiulationes  Edwardi 
VI. 3,  ‘Tractaius  de  Pruguosticationo  per  Eeclipsin  ;*  and 
Wood  adds  (hut  these  were  also  in  the  Bodleian  J.ibrary. 
We  suspect  Wood  is  hero  m error,  for  in  the  solo  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  George,  earl  of  Bri.-tol.  sold  by  auction  in 
April,  1C5U,  a copy  of  which  is  in  tho  Bti(i^ll  Museum,  wo 
flud  an  account  of  several  manuscripts  said  formerly  to  have 
belonged  to  Sir  Keuclm  Digby,  and  among  these  (No.  49) 
is'Johaiuus  Robyns  Anuotatioiies  Astrologies.'  Wo  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  Woq<l  may  have  taken  the  titles  from 
the  catalogue  of  Thuinus  Allen's  library,  in  the  Ashroolcan 
Museum,  nearly  tho  whole  of  which  came  into  the  hands  of 
Kenelm  Digby,  and  that  the  tw  o titles  of  ' AnnotatiuneK*  do 
ill  reality  Ixdong  to  the  same  book.  We  arc  not  aware  that 
any  copy  of  this  work  of  Kobyns's  is  now  in  e.xistunco, 
although  there  are  some  extracts  from  it  in  MS.  Bodl.  31G7. 
und  tho  li^  of  it  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  regretted. 
Wood  slighliy  refers  to  a book  by  Robyns  under  the  title  of 
' De  I'ortcutosis  Comet  is.'  but  he  says  that  he  had  never  seen 
a Copy.  Bale  liowevur  mentions  having  seen  one  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Westminster,  and  this,  copy  Is  now  in  the 
Bcitish  Museum.  Sberburue,  m the  appendix  to  his  'Muni* 


1ms,’  mentions  another  in  the  posiiessiou  of  Gal^  and  this 
is  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, — O.  i.  11.  Wo 
And  also  that  there  is  tUll  another  copy  in  tiio  Ashtnolean 
Museum,  MS.  No.  166.  The  preface  to  this  latter  work, 
which  is  partly  plagian&od  from  Cicero,  is  printed  in  Halli 
well’s  ‘ Rare  ^lalhcniatica,'  p.  46-54. 

ROBINS,  BENJAMIN,  a celebrated  mathematician 
and  artillerist,  was  born  at  Bath,  in  1707,  of  parents  who 
were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  in  such  humble 
circumstances  as  to  bo  unable  to  give  their  ton  the  henelits 
of  a learned  education.  By  the  aid  however  of  souie  occa- 
sional instruction  and  a mind  by  nature  formed  to  compr^ 
bend  reoilily  the  processes  of  mathematical  investigation, 
he  e.vrly  attained  to  a considerable  proficiency  in  the  pure 
sciences ; and,  os  the  best  means  of  being  enabled  to  proso- 
cuto  his  favourite  studies,  he  determined  to  establish  himself 
in  Iwondon  as  a private  teacher.  Some  specimeus  of  his 
skill  in  the  solution  of  problems  liaviiig  been  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Pemberton,  this  learned  mathematician  conceived  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  liis  abilities  os  to  encouroge  him  in 
his  design ; and  actxHrding]},  about  the  year  1 725. Mr.  Robins 
came  to  town,  in  the  garb  and  professing  tbe  doclriiius  of  a 
Quaker.  The  former,  after  a time,  ho  exchanged  for  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  country. 

In  the  metropolis,  and  apparently  in  the  intervals  of 
leisure  which  his  employment  as  a teacher  affonled,  Mr. 
Robins  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  diligently  cuUivatc<l  the  higher  departineuts  of 
science  by  reading  the  works  of  the  untient  and  the  best 
modern  geomeleni ; these  he  apiiears  to  have  mastere<l  with- 
out ditUculty.  and  in  1727  he  distinguished  liimself  hy 
writing  a demonstration,  which  was  inserted  m the  ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  for  that  year,  of  the  eleventh  pro|>o- 
siiion  in  Newton's  treatise  on  quadratures. 

During  tho  following  year  ho  published,  in  a work  entitled 
(he  ‘Present  State  of  tho  Republic  of  Letters,’  a refutation 
of  John  Bernoulli’s  treatise  on  the  measure  of  the  active 
furcesof  bodies  in  motion,  a subject  which  had  been  proposed 
as  a priso  question  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  successfully  answered  byMaelaurin.  The  foreign 
mathematician  had  endeavoured  to  support  the  hypothesis 
of  Leibnitz,  that  the  forces  arc  proportional  to  the  s<]uares 
of  the  velocities  which  they  produce,  while  both  Maclaurin 
and  Robins  were  in  favour  of  tho  original  opinion  of  Des- 
I cartes,  tliat  the  forces  are  proiHirliooal  to  the  velociUos 
simply. 

' About  this  time  Mr.  Robins  began  to  make  those  ex* 
periments  for  determining  the  resistance  of  the  air  against 
military  projectiles,  which  have  gained  for  him  so  much  ro- 

fiutatioii.  He  is  said  also  to  have  directed  the  energies  of 
lis  mind  to  the  construction  of  tnills,  the  building  of  bridges, 
draining  marshes,  and  making  riven  navigable;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  employed  in  carrying  such 
works  into  execution.  The  methods  of  fortifying  places  be- 
came a favourite  study  with  Mr.  Robins,  and.  in  company 
with  some  persons  of  distinction,  probably  his  pupils,  he 
made  several  excursions  to  Flanders,  where  he  had  opportu- 
nities of  examining  on  thu  ground  tho  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  (ho  art. 

In  1734,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  doyne,  author  of  the 
'Treatise  on  Human  Knowledge,' published  a small  work 
called  (ho  ‘Analyst,’  in  which,  without  intending  to  deny 
tho  accurary  of  the  results,  it  is  attempted  to  he  shown  that 
the  principles  of  fluxions,  as  they  were  delivered  hy  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  are  not  founded  U)ion  strictly  correct  reasoning,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  assumcrl  that  the  ratio  between  two  vanubic 
quantities  may  have  a finite  or  infiuite  vahiu  when  the 
quantities  are  nascent  or  evanescent ; thot  is,  as  the  objector 
sujiposi's,  when  both  quantities  become  zero.  Theubjeciton 
is  founded  on  a misunderstanding  of  tho  subject,  for  by  (ho 
term  nascent  or  evanescent  is  meant,  not  that  each  quan- 
tity is  nothing,  but  that  both  are  infinitely  small,  or  that 
they  are  less  than  any  thing  asaignablu;  in  which  case 
one  of  them  may,  notwithstanding,  cxcci-d  the  other 
in  magnimdti  a finite  or  even  an  infinite  miinber  of 
limes.  The  talents  of  both  Maclaurin  and  Robins  were 
employed  in  answering  the  objection  ; and  for  this  purpose 
the  latter  published,  in  1735,  * A Discourse  conot'rning  the 
Certainty  of  Sir  1.  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions,  and  of 
Vnme  and  Ultimate  Ratios.*  It  is  easy  to  imagine  howcN'or 
(hot  great  diflicuUy  would  at  first  be  felt  in  admillin;;  a 
principle  so  differunt  from  any  which  occurs  in  the  antieiit 
geometry;  and,  before  the  subject  was  set  at  rest,  Mr 
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Robins  ad<led  to  the  first,  two  or  three  other  discourses  ex- 
pianatorj  of  the  calculus. 

In  he  wrote  a defence  of  Newton  a^^inst  an  objec- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  sun's  parallax  which  occurs  in 
a note  at  the  end  of  Baxter’s  * Matho and,  in  the  following 
T^r,  ho  publiihed  some  remarks  on  Euler's  treatise  of 
‘Motion.’  on  Smith's  ‘Optics,’  and  on  Dr.  Jurin's  discourse 
concerning  vision. 

Mr.  Robins’s  principal  work,  entitled  * Now  Principles  of 
Gunnery,’  was  published  in  1 742.  To  this  is  prefixed  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  nio<lern  fortification, 
and  a history  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  with  a state- 
ment of  the  steps  which  had  been  tnkan  towards  a know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  gmmerv’.  Having  then  determined 
the  value  of  the  explosive  force  of  firc<l  gunpowder  and  the 
cifert  of  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  on  that 
force,  he  procueds  to  describe  tho  ballistic  pendulum  which 
lio  had  invented,  with  tho  matinur  of  urapluying  it  in  deter- 
mining tho  velocities  of  shot  when  the  guns  aro  charged 
with  given  quantities  of  powder ; and  he  treats  at  length  of 
the  ruftistam-euf  the  air  on  shut  ami  shells  during  their  High  t, 
a subject  till  then  but  litilo  understood.  This  work  had  ;he 
honour  of  lieing  translated  into  German,  and  commented 
on  by  tho  learned  Ruler.  Some  of  the  opinions  advanced 
in  it  being  questioned  by  tbo  author  of  a paper  in  the  ‘ Phi- 
losophical Transactions,’  Mr.  Robins  waa  induced  to  reply 
to  the  objections,  and  to  give  several  dissertations  on  the 
experitnenis  made  by  order  of  tho  Ruyal  Society  in  J74G 
nnd  1747  ; fur  these  he  was  presented  with  the  annual  gold 
medal.  A number  of  cxporimcnis  in  gunnery  subscqueuily 
iiiado  by  Mr.  Robins  were,  after  hU  ^alh,  published  with 
tho  rest  of  his  maihcmatical  works,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and 
tho  collection,  which  makes  two  volumes  8vo.,  came  out  in 
1761. 

Besides  tho  pursuits  of  science,  Robins  ap^iears  to  have 
been  occasionally  occupied  with  subjects  of  a political  nature. 
A convention  which  hod  been  made  with  tlie  king  of  Spain, 
in  173ft,  respecting  the  payment  of  certain  claims  made  by 
BritUh  morehants  in  compensation  for  the  seizure  of  their 
ships  and  the  destruction  uf  their  property  by  the  subjects 
of  that  monarch,  not  licing  considered  satisfactory,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  madu  it  the 
ground  of  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  Robins  wrote 
three  pamphlets  on  the  occasion.  These  gained  for  him 
considerable  reputation,  and  n committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  appointed  to  manage  the  inquiry,  he  was 
chosen  its  secretary : he  did  not  however  iiold  the  |Xtst 
long,  as  a compromise  took  place  Wtween  the  opposing 
parlies.  About  ten  years  afterwards  (1749)  Mr.  ICubins 
wrote,  as  a preface  to  the  * Report  of  the  Broceodmgs  oftlie 
Board  of  OHlcers  on  their  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Sir 
John  Cope,’  an  apology  fur  tfio  unsuccessful  issue  of  tho 
action  at  Preston  Pans  in  1742. 

(Jreat  difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  share 
which  Mr.  Robins  hatl  in  writing  the  account  of  Lonl 
Anson's  ‘Voyage  round  tho  World’  (1749-1744).  The 
work  was  ceriainly  commenced  by  tho  Rev.  W.  Walter,  the 
chaplain  of  the  Centurion,  wlio  was  in  that  ship  during  tho 
greater  part  of  the  voyage;  but,  on  the  ono  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the  account  of  the  reverend  gentleman  consisted 
chielly  of  matters  taken  verbatim  from  the  journals  of  the 
naval  officers;  and  that  Robins,  using  the  statement  of 
courses,  bearings,  distanc'Cs.  &e.  as  materials,  composed  the 
introduction  and  raanv  of  the  dissertations  in  tl>e  body  of 
the  work.  On  Ihn  other  hand,  wo  are  told  that  Mr.  Robins 
was  consultird  only  coiiceruing  tho  disposition  of  the  plates, 
nml  that  he  left  England  befbro  the  work  was  published. 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  a clergyman  professing  to  write 
the  history  of  such  a voyage  should  have  merely  copied  a 
sailor’s  journal,  and  it  may  bo  reasonably  supposed  that  tho 
greater  part  of  tlio  work  ns  it  stood  in  the  first  eililion  came 
from  his  pen ; while,  with  equal  reason,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  Mr.  Robins  added  the  intnxluetiun  and  the  scientific 
notices.  The  first  edition  ar{>eared  in  174ft,  and  four  were 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Robins  was  offered,  in  1749,  his  choice  between  two 
go<id  appointments;  the  first,  to  go  to  Paris  as  ono  of  the 
<*oniroi’‘8ioncrs  for  settling  the  boundaries  of  Acadia;  and 
•4ic  other,  to  be  engineer  in  general  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pnnv.  He  accepted  tho  latter,  and  departed  in  December 
for  Madras,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1750.  His  intentions 
w'oro  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a good  state  of  defence,  and 
be  had  actnally  prepared  plans  for  tho  pur)>osa  when  Iks  was 


taken  ill  wifh  a fever.  He  recovered  from  this  attack,  but 
soon  afterwards  fell  into  a declining  stale,  and  died  on  the 
29th  ufJuly,  1751,  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years. 

He  left  liehiml  him  the  character  of  being  one  of  tho  most 
accurate  mathematicians  of  his  age : and  the  interest  which 
he  took  in  astronomy  may  be  inferred  from  his  having 
availed  himself  uf  his  interest  with  Lord  Anson  to  procure 
a new  mural  quadrant  for  the  Royal  Observatory  at  (Green- 
wich, and  having  taken  with  him  to  India  a set  uf  instru- 
ments for  the  purpose  uf  making  oUservatious  in  that 
country. 

Dr.  llutton  relates  that,  in  1741,  he  was  a compoUtor 
with  Mr.  Muller  for  (bo  post  of  professur  uf  fortificatiun  in 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich;  and  that  the 
latter  succonlcd  tliruugh  some  private  interest  in  obtaining 
the  appointment. 

ROBISON.  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1739,  at  Bogball  in  the 
county  uf  Stirling.  His  father,  who  had  been  a merchant  at 
Gla:$guw.  bnt  who  then  resided  on  bU  e»iate,  intended  tliat 
he  should  enter  the  clerical  order,  ami  accordingly  be  sent 
bim,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  tlie  univuniity  of  that  city. 
Here  the  youth  studied  the  rlas»ics  under  Dr.  Moore,  and 
moral  philosophy  under  Dr.  Adam  Smith ; and  at  tho  samo 
time  he  receiveil  instructions  in  mathematics  from  L>r 
Robert  Siinson.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  175C,  but 
ho  declined  the  church  as  a profession. 

Being  thus  compelled  to  seek  an  occupation  in  some  other 
line,  be  went  to  London  in  175ft,  with  a recommemlatiou 
from  Dr.  Simson  to  Dr.  Blair,  a prebendary  uf  Westminster, 
who  was  then  desirous  of  obtaining  some  person  to  instruct 
the  young  duke  of  York  in  navigation,  and  to  acconipany 
his  royal  bigliness  in  a voyage  to  sea,  an  intention  being 
entertained  that  the  prince  should  serve  in  the  royal  navy. 
The  project  was  afterward.'!  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Robisun 
cuusentod  to  orohsrk  on  board  the  Neptune  with  a sun  of 
Admiral  Knowles,  who  had  just  then  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  a midshipman.  This  ship  was  one  of  a Heut  des- 
tined to  co-o|>crBto  with  tlie  land-forces  under  General 
Wolfe  in  the  reducuon  of  Quebec  ; and  during  the  voyage 
Mr.  Knowles  being  promutc<l  to  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant on  board  the  Royal  William,  Robison,  who  was 
then  rated  as  a midshipman,  accompanied  bim.  In  May, 
1759,  the  fleet  arrived  in  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Robi- 
son wail  employed  in  surveying  tho  river  and  the  neighbour- 
ing oountry;  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  observations  concorning  the  eflecls  produced  by  the 
aurora  lioroalison  the  luugnelic  needle. 

The  success  of  the  expeilition  U well  known ; and  on  tho 
return  of  the  Royal  William  to  England.  Mr.  Robison  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Admiral  Knowles  to  reside  with 
bim  at  his  sent  in  the  country. 

In  1762.  lieutenant  Knowles  being  ap(>ointcd  to  the  com- 
mand uf  a sloop  of  war,  Robison  accompanied  bim  in  a 
voyage  to  Spain  and  I'ortueal,  but  after  being  absent  six 
months  ho  returned  to  England,  ami  quitted  entirely  tho 
naval  service.  His  groat  friend  and  ]iatrun  the  admiral 
however  recummunduil  him  to  Lori  Anson  ns  a person  qua- 
lified to  take  charge  of  Ilarii.von’s  timekeeper,  which,  after 
the  labour  of  thirty-five  years,  was  coii>idered  fit  to  be  UH*d 
for  the  important  purpose  of  determining  the  longitude  ofu 
ship  at  sea,  and  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  Board  ufLon- 
gitude  to  try  during  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies.,  In  con- 
sequence of  this  recommendation,  Mr.  Robison,  accom- 
panied by  a son  of  Mr.  Harrison,  sailed  to  Jamaica,  whore, 
on  January  26,  1763,  the  chronometer  (whose  rate  bad  been 
determineil  at  Portsmouth,  November  6th,  1762)  wus  found, 
after  allowing  for  that  lato,  to  indicate  a time  less  by  5" 
only  than  that  which  resulted  from  the  known  dilferenco 
between  the  longitudes  of  the  two  places ; ami  on  his  return 
to  England,  April  2nd,  1763,  that  is,  after  an  absence  of 
ono  hundred  and  forty-seven  days,  thewholo  error  was  found 
to  be  but  P 54i'^ 

Mr.  Robison,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
promotion  from  the  Admiralty,  set  out  forGlasguw  in  order 
to  resume  his  studieH.  Here,  enjoying  the  friemlsliipof  Dr. 
Black  and  Mr.  Watt,  the  former  of  whom  was  on  tho  ]>oint 
of  developing  his  theory  of  latent  beat,  and  tho  latter  of 
bringing  forward  bis  great  improvements  on  the  steam- 
engine.  he  fell  himself  irresistibly  impelled  towards  the 
pursuit  of  the  physical  sciences. 

On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Block  to  Edinburgh.  Ifr.  Robison 
was  appointed  to  succee<l  him,  and  for  four  years  he  gave 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow ; but  at  ibe  end 
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of  thaUiine  he  accepted  (177Ci)lhcnppoinlmont  of  secretary 
to  admiral  Sirt'hnrles  Knowles,  uho  Itad  bcLMi  inviii-d  by 
ii)cempre>s  of  Rui»sia  to  supermteud  the  improveTnetitu 
which  that  aovereign  conteinplate<l  making  in  her  navy. 
Twu  jear«  after  Ina  arrival  at  S(.  Petersburg,  .Sir  Charles 
became  president  of  the  board  of  rulmirally,  ami  R'>bi«>n 
was  made  inspector  of  the  corps  of  maritime  cadets  at  Cron- 
stadt,  with  a lilK.‘ral  salary  and  the  rank  of  lieutcoaut- 
colonel  in  the  Uussiun  service.  He  gave  no  instructions, 
but  his  duty  was  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  masters,  and  to 
class  the  cadets  in  the  order  of  their  merits;  this  ho  ih.t- 
formtsl  for  fjur  years,  but  finding  Cronsiadt  a dreary  plare 
of  resilience  during  the  winter,  he  acrcpled  tbe  professorship 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Kiliiibnrgh,  whi^h  had  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Uu»el.  He  arrived  in  that  city 
in  Juno.  ir;4.  bringing  with  lura  two  or  three  of  the  Hus- 
Sian  cadufs,  wliuiic  (^Uication  he  hod  undertaken  to  super- 
intend : and  in  Uks  same  year  he  gave  a series  of  lectures 
on  mcchnnios,  optics,  electricity,  astrononiv.  Stc,  This  course 
he  continued  to  deliver  annually  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
except  when  ill  health  obli"cd  him  lo  appoint  u substitute 
for  the  purjmse,  improving  each  subject  from  time  to  time 
by  the  introduction  of  every  important  discovery  which  it 
ret^ived  from  the  researches  of  his  contemporaries.  Tlie 
lectures  are  said  to  have  been  distingiii'jhed  by  accuracy  of 
defiuilioii  and  clearness  as  well  as  brevity  of  demonstration  ; 
and  the  ex{>crii&cnts  by  which  they  were  illustrated,  lo  hove 
been  performed  with  iienuicas  and  precision.  But  it  has 
been  objected  to  them  that  ihoy  were  delivered  with  a ra- 
pklity  of  utteranr-e  which  made  it  ditllcuU  for  the  students 
to  follow  him;  that  he  supposed  Ins  pupils  to  p^>ssess  a 
higher  degree  of  prejwiralory  information  tlian  they  had  in 
general  attained,  even  when  they  had  gone  through  the 
university  course  of  study,  and  that  tlio  experiments  were 
too  few  in  nuinbcr  lo  serve  the  purpose  intended  by  tliem. 

It  moy  be  thought  that  the  second  objection  might  have 
been  obviated  by  merely  requiring,  in  the  pupils  who  were  to 
attend  the  course  of  lecturess  an  adequate  portion  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  previous  to  iheir  admission;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ground  of  the  complaint  lay,  partly,  in  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  communicalioii  of  scientific 
iiistrucliuu  by  general  k*ctures.  The  result  attaumi  after  a 
geometrical  investigation  on  paper  may  bo  admitted  by  n 
reader  who  can  take  the  lime  necessary  to  satisfy  hiinselfof 
the  truth  of  the  several  steps  and  of  their  dependence  on 
each  other;  but  this  is  seldom  possible  when  the  investiga- 
tion is  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  a lecturer,  who  must  go 
on  with  Ills  subject  without  waiting  fur  the  slow  operations  of 
the  judgment  in  the  mind  of  his  auditor,  and  the  conse- 
quences too  often  are  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  the 
latter  carries  away  only  a iiumlier  of  ideas  in  a state  of  in- 
extricable confusion.  In  former  ages,  when  books  were 
scarce,  there  was  no  other  method  of  conveying  instruction 
lo  a number  of  persons  than  that  of  general  lectures  ; but  at 
present  such  lectures  can  only  be  us«^ful  as  auxiliarius  in 
tearhing  tbe  physical  sciences,  and  probably  the  chief  ad- 
vantage to  bo  derived  from  them  consists  in  the  opjwr- 
tunities  they  afford  for  exhibiting  experiments  which  it  may 
not  he  in  the  power  of  students  individually  to  make.  It 
seems  to  follow  ih:it  such  exhibitions  should  not  be  omitted 
wbenever  they  can  bo  made  conducive  lo  the  illustration 
of  the  subject. 

On  seining  in  Edinburgh.  Mr,  Robison  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  city.  In  I7d5hc 
was  attacke<l  by  a disorder  which  was  altcndnl  with  pam  and 
depression  of  apiritu,  but  ho  was  only  occasionally  prcvcnie^l 
fretn  performing  his  duties  an«l  following  his  literary  avoca- 
tions. In  1798  he  was  made  doctor  in  laws  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Jersey ; and  in  the  following  year,  by  that  of 
Glasgi>w;  and  in  1800  be  was  elected  a toreign  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  nt  St.  Petersburg.  In  1785  he 
wrote  a paper  whif'h  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  ‘ Philosophical  Trati^aclinns  of  Edinburgh,’  on  the  de- 
termination, from  his  own  observations,  of  ihe  orbit  and 
motion  of  tho  Oeorgium  Sidu*»:  and  he  nfierwards  wrote 
one  which  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work, 
on  the  motion  of  light  as  affected  by  reflt-Kiting  and  refract- 
ing substances  which  arc  tiicmselves  in  motion.  But  his 
tnuht  important  works  are  the  numerous  articles  which,  in 
1793  and  the  following  years,  he  contributed  to  the  third 
edition  of  iho  * KncyclopseJia  Britannic*'  and  iu  supple- 
ment: a series  of  treatises  which  maybe  considered  as 
forming  a complete  body  of  physical  science  for  that  time. 


Mr.  Robison  was  prevailed  upon  to  superintend  the  pub> 
licalion  uf  Dr.  Hlurk’*  Icrturus  on  I’hcmistry,  and  they 
came  out  in  l!>03.  but  that  science  had  undergone  so  great 
a change  .since  the  death  of  the  learned  lecturer,  that  the 
work  excited  lilllu  mturcsi.  In  tliu  following  year  he  pub- 
lished a |>ortU)ii,  cuniainiiig  dynamics  and  aatrunuiiiy.  of  u 
book  cntitlcil  * Elcmenu  of  Mechaniioil  Piiiluiiopliy but 
the  sub^tanco  of  it.  together  with  that  of  some  M-SS. 
which  had  been  intended  by  the  author  to  form  part  of  the 
socond  vulunie,  and  aku  the  principal  articles  which  had 
been  written  for  the  ‘ Kncyclopie-dia  Britaiiincn,’ were  col- 
lected by  Dr.,  now  Sir  David,  Bicwster,  under  tlie  title  of 
! ' A System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,’  and  publishe<l  in 
with  notes,  in  4 vols.  8vo.  This  work  is  considercHl 
by  the  late  Professor  Playfair  os  firmly  establi>hing  the 
ciiaraclcr  of  Mr.  Robison  for  scientific  altainmcnts. 

White  Mr.  Kxbison  was  on  his  journey  to  Russia  in  1770, 
he  was  hospitably  cntertainc<l  by  Ihc  budiop  uf  Livgo,  who, 
with  ail  his  chapter,  constituted  a lodec  of  freemasons;  end 
into  this  society  our  traveller  was  induced  to  enter.  It  it 
unknown  from  what  source  he  obioiiied  liis  infuriiiatiun 
respocimg  its  proceedings,  but  twenty-nine  years  afterwards 
he  published  a remarkable  work  contaming  'A  History  of 
tbe  German  Illuminati,’  whom  he  describes  os  tho  agents 
in  a plot  formed  tiy  tho  freemasi>ns  to  overturn  all  the  reli- 
gions and  governments  of  Europe.  The  work  met  with 
little  attention,  and  Uobisoa  was  charged  with  a degree  uf 
credulity  seaiccly  to  be  e.X{)ectcd  in  a person  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  3 of  phiiosopbical  evidence. 

Having  taken  a slight  cold,  and  sufTcretl  an  illuess  of  only 
two  days’  duration,  Mr.  Hobisuii  died  on  tiie  3Uth  of  Junu- 
arv,  18U5,  in  the  6fUh  year  of  bis  age,  leaving  a widow  and 
four  children.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  a person  of  pru- 
possessing  countenance,  a good  linguist,  a draughtbiuan, 
and  an  accompli!>he<l  musician  ; and  it  is  added  that  his  con- 
versation was  both  energetic  and  interesting. 

ROBORTELLO.  FR.-VNUIS,  was  horn  of  a noble 
family,  September  9ih.  1516.  He  wus  educated  at  Dologna 
under  the  celebrated  Romulo  Ainasco,  and  he  begun  about 
1538  to  teach  the  belles-lettres  at  Lucca.  Five  years  after- 
wards ho  went  to  Ihsa,  where  he  lived  during  the  uext  five 
years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  which  was  soon 
5prea<l  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  15-19  the  senate  of 
Venice  eleclcd  him  successor  to  BattUta  Kgnuiio,  professor 
of  rhetoric  there,  whose  advanced  ago  obliged  him  to  retire 
from  public  duties.  In  I55'2  Roburlello  was  prumoteil  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  and  I-atin  literature  in  the  university  of 
Padua,  in  the  place  of  Laiaro  Buonamiri,  who  died  in  that 
year.  Thence  he  remuvetl  in  1557  to  Bologna,  in  older  to 
underlako  a similar  office  in  that  city.  Haring  bi^-en  ap- 
pointed to  prunouncti  hero  tho  funeral  oration  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Clmrics  V..  who  died  in  1558,  bo  is  said  to 
have  forgotten  the  exordium,  and  to  have  been  iiicapablo 
of  proceeding,  which  brouglit  him  into  some  disrepute. 
About  this  tiinc  be  hod  violent  disputes  with  Sigonius,  in 
which  Roborlelio  appears  lo  have  been  the  aggruiisor,  and 
which  did  not  tcriiiinutc  till  the  soiialuof  V'vnieu  employed 
ilu’ir  autltority  in  im|>osing  silenco  u]h>ii  butli.  Htrl>uriellt> 
died  at  Padua,  March  lath,  1567,  in  tlie  fifty-first  year  of 
his  age,  so  ]K)or  that  ho  did  not  leave  enough  to  deftay  thu 
expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  however  was  celebraled  by 
the  University  in  a style  of  great  magiiifircnce. 

Hoboriello  seems  to  have  been  naturally  pugnacious,  and 
be  was  continually  involving  liiiuself  in  disputes  with  men 
superior  to  liimselC  Ho  could  not  refrain  from  attacking 
such  writers  as  Erasmus,  Paulo  Mauuxio,  Muretus,  and 
Henry  Stephens.  He  was  however  a man  of  considurablo 
talent  and  learning,  and  he  published  several  books  of  ^*at 
utility.  Tiic  following  are  his  piincipal  works:  I, ‘Vario- 
rum l.,ocorutn  Annolatiunus  tarn  in  Grmcisquaiu  iiiLalinis 
Auctonbus,' Venice,  1543,  8vo. ; * D©  llislorica  Facilitate,’ 
£cc.,  Florence,!  5-18, 8vo.,  being  several  treatises  on  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  aUofwhich  are  inserted  by  Gruter  in  his 
‘Thesaurus  Crilicus.'  3,  ‘Do  Convenieiitid  Suppu.atioms 
Livinnm  Annorum  cum  Marmonbus  Komanis  qum  m Capi- 
tolio  sunt ; De  Arte  sivo  Huiioneconrigomii  V’eteres  Auciores 
Dispulatio,’  Padua,  1557,  folio:  4,  'iJuVitaet  \ ictu  i*opuU 
Ruinoni  sub  Imporaloribus  C'ses.  Augustis.'  Bologna,  1559, 
folio.  Besides  tln^se  he  publislied  editions  of  Arislolle’s 
‘ Poeiics,’ tbe  ‘ Tragedies' of /Kschylus,  llie ‘Tactics*  of 
lian,'  and  l.onginus  'On  tho  Sublime.' 

(Weiss  in  lUograjMe  Univerte/te.) 
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ROBUSTI.  [TrNTORBTTO.]  and  improved  ; about  a quarter  of  a mile  below  it  is  anotlmr 

ROCCA,  in  Italian,  means  a stronff  hold  or  fortified  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  and  just  above  it  un  iron  briil{;e  for 
place,  perched  upon  a rock  or  sleep  hill,  a position  com-  font  passengers.  There  are  several  churches  and  chapels, 
mon  to  many  provincial  towns  in  Italy.  Rocca,  properly  episcopal  and  dissenting.  The  parish  church  was  built 
speaking,  means  the  castle  or  keep,  but  it  has  also  be^mo  within  about  a century  of  the  lime  of  Domesday  Survey, 
an  appellative  for  the  town  or  village  which  generally  ad-  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cedd  or  St,  Chad.  It  is  partly 
joins  it.  The  appellative  Rocca  is  most  frequent  in  the  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a few  remains  of  Norman 
Neapolitan  and  Papal  states,  and  in  Piedmont.  The  most  character  in  the  interior.  The  nave  and  south  aisle,  and  tho 
notable  places  of  this  name  are  Rocca  Morllna,  in  Campa-  tower,  which  is  embattled  and  crowned  with  pinnacles,  are 
nia,  once  the  capital  of  the  Aurunci;  Rocca  di  Papa,  on  of  laler  date.  The  windows  of  the  choir  have  rich  tracery  ; 
the  Alban  Mount,  near  Rome ; Rocca  Gorga,  near  Piperno  ; and  the  font  ami  many  of  the  monuments  are  very  aiitien^ 
Rocca  Rasa,  and  Rocca  Vail'  Oscura,  two  stations  in  the  St,  Mary’s  church  was  built  in  .740  as  a chapel-of-ease  to 
Abruzzo,  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Sulmona,  in  the  the  parish  church  ; it  is  a plain  brick  building.  St.  James's, 
mountain  tract  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Sangro  built  in  IBN,  is  a Gothic  stone  edifice,  with  a square  em- 
from  that  of  tho  Pescam  ; Roccabruna,  in  tho  province  of  battled  tower.  There  are  other  churches  or  episcopal 
Cuneo  in  Piedmont ; Roccafortc,  in  the  province  of  Mondovi;  chapels  (some  of  them  erected  of  late  years)  in  the  out> 
Roccabiono,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  &c.  parbi  uf  the  parish.  Tliere  aro  in  the  town  chapels  for 

ROCCELL.A.  [Orchil.]  Presbyterians,  Baptists  (two),  Methodists  (Wesleyan,  New 

ROCHDALE,  a parliamentary  borough  in  the  hundred  and  Primitive),  Independents,  the  counlcssof  Huntingdon’s 
of  Salford,  12^  miles  north-west  of  Manchester,  and  2024  connexion,  Unitarians,  and  Roman  Catholics:  all  these,  ex- 


from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  by  the  mail  road 
through  Dunstable,  Northampton,  Market  Harborough, 
Leicester,  Derby.  Belper,  Matlock,  and  Buxton  to  Manches* 
ter  ; in  33"  37'  N.  lat.  and  2®  10'  W.  long. 

The  parish  of  Rochdale  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  kingdom.  It  extends  into  Agbrigg  wapentake,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  comprises  56,620  statute 
acres;  with  a population,  in  1831,  of  74,427,  of  which  40..340 
acres  and  56,441  inhabitants  are  in  Lancashire.  The  Lan- 
cashire part  was  formerly  divided  into  four  parts,  now  into 
ton  townships,  as  follows 


Fortner  IWtUIoo. 

Frewnt  Divinioo. 

Pop.  1S31. 

Honorsfiold  or 

Blatchinworth  and 

Hundersfeild  . 

Caldcrbrook 
Todmorden  and 

4,221 

Walsilen  . . 

6,054 

Wardleworth  . 
■Whitworth  and 

9,360 

Brandwootl 
W uerdale  and  War- 

• 

dale 

6,754 

Spotland  • 

Spotland,  further] 
sido  . . i 

> 13,325 

Spotland,  nearer  I 
side  . , J 

Costleton  . 

Castleton  • . 

1 1,079 

Butterworth 

Butterworth . . 

YoRKsniRR. 

3.648 

58,441 

Chapelry  of  Saddleworth  cum-Quick 

15,986 

74,427 

Rochdale  derivos  its  name  from  the  Roch  (which  flows 
into  the  Irwell,  a tributary  of  the  Mersey)  ; it  is  called  Re- 
eedhara  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  In  the  time  of  Edward 
111.  some  Flemings  introduced  the  woollen  manufacture 
into  the  parish;  and  two  centuries  afterwards,  viz.  in  the 
roign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  still  famous  for  its  woollens.  In 
1610  there  wore  no  fewer  than  five  fulling-mills  established 
on  the  Spoddon  or  Spotland  brook  in  tins  parish. 

Tho  town  of  Rochdale  is  situated  on  botli  sides  of  the 
river  Roch,  into  which,  on  the  north  bank,  two  brooks  How, 
the  Hee  brook  just  above,  and  tho  Spodden  or  Spotland 
brook  juat  below  tho  town.  That  part  of  the  town  which  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Roch  is  in  the  lownsbiu  of  Castle- 
ton,  and  is  connected  by  throe  bridges  with  the  more  ex- 
tensive (>art  on  the  north  side  of  the  Koch,  which  extends 
into  tho  townships  of  Wardleworth  and  Spotland,  and  a small 
part  into  the  township  of  Wuerdalo  and  Wordalc.  Tho 
streets  aro  irregularly  laid  out,  and  many  of  them  arc  nar- 
row and  inconvenient  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  how- 
ever great  improvements  have  taken  place,  several  uf  the 
atreots  have  been  widened  and  otherwise  improved,  and  a 
new  market-house  completed.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
brick ; some  of  the  best  are  built  of  freestone  quarried  in  j 
the  neighbourhood:  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  lighted  | 
with  gas;  and  the  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  four 
reservoirs  in  Costleton  township.  Tlio  old  bridge  over  the 
Roch  (a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches)  has  been  widened 

* Not  siT*Q  m the  Popolation  Rptitmi  priAabljr  ieel«Wd  to  oae  of  (he 
other  dlrl<ioni>. 
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cept  the  Presbyterian  chapel,  have  been  built  or  rebuilt  in 
the  present  century. 

The  manufactures  of  this  place  are  very  important;  they 
comprehend  woollen  goods,  as  baize,  flannels,  coatings,  and 
friezes,  and  strong  caltcos  and  other  goods  in  cottons  ; but 
tho  Woollen  fabrics  form  the  staple.  Hats  are  also  made,  and 
cotton  yarn  is  spun.  Ckial  is  dug,  and  slates,  flagstones,  and 
freestone  are  abundantly  quarri^  in  tlie  parisli,  and  there 
are  iron-works  in  Butterworth  township.  Steam-p«)wer  is 
extensively  employed  by  the  manufacturers.  There  are 
two  weekly  markets;  on  Monday  for  manufactured  goods, 
wool,  oil,  dye-stuffs,  and  grain ; and  on  Saturday  fur  pro- 
visions. There  are  three  yearly  fairs:  on  May  14ih;  on 
Whil-Tuesday ; and  on  November  7th;  all  for  rattle, 
horses,  and  pMlary.  The  Rochdale  canal,  which  unite-n  the 
duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  at  Manchester  with  the  Colder 
and  Ribble  navigation  near  Halifax  in  Yorkshire,  passes 
near  the  town  on  the  south-east  side  of  it. 

Tho  town  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  county  magistrates. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  holds  a court  baron  every  three 
woeks  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  4Us.  Tliere  are  a 
neat  town-hall,  used  also  as  a news-room,  and  a commodious 
gaol  called  the  New  Bailey. 

Rochdale  was  erected  into  a parliamentary  borough  by 
the  Refonb  Act ; and  the  boundary,  as  defined  by  the 
, Boundary  Act,  coincides  with  ibe  boundary  laid  down  in  a 
previous  local  police  act,  and  is  a circle  drawn  with  a radius 
of  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  tho  old  market-place  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  town.  Rochdalo  returns  one  member  to 
parliament:  the  number  of  voters  on  the  register  for  1634-5 
was  746;  for  1635-6.  695. 

Tho  borough  of  RiKhdale  is  a vicarage,  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  kingdom,  at  present  in  tho  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
cese of  Chester;  but  to  be  transferred  to  Manchester  when 
that  see  is  erect^.  Its  clear  yearly  value  is  estimated  at 
1 739/.,  with  a glebe-house : it  is  in  the  gift  of  tho  archbisbup 
of  Canterbury.  The  glebe  comprehends  2U0  acres  of  lan^ 
a part  of  it  built  upon. 

Tliure  were,  in  183'i,  in  the  three  townships  of  Caslloton, 
Wardleworth,  and  Spotland,  sixty-eight  schools  of  all  kinds 
for  daily  instruction,  with  2289  scholars ; and  twenty  eight 
Sunday-schools,  with  4U36  scholars.  Some  of  tkei^e  schools 
are  probably  out  of  tivo  town  in  the  outparts  of  the  to»'ii<rbipg. 
We  have  not  included  Wuerdale  and  Wardalu  towiKsbip,  as 
only  a very  small  part  of  the  town  is  in  it.  Four  of  the  day- 
scboolsareendowed;  one  is  a national  school,  the  children 
of  which  attend  also  on  Sunday. 

Littleborougb,  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  was  a Roman 
post,  but  the  remains  of  it  have  nearly  or  quite  disappearetl. 
Roman  coins,  and  part  of  a statue  of  Victory,  of  silver,  have 
been  dug  up.  The  mound  of  an  anlient  castle,  said  to  bo 
of  Saxon  original,  to  which  the  township  of  Costleton  owes 
its  name,  is  mentioned  in  the  * Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales.’  In  the  chapelry  of  Saddicwurth,  in  the  Yorkshire 
part  of  tho  parish,  arc  some  Druidical  remains.  (Baines's 
Utti.  qf  iMncoahire;  I^rliamentary  PajJfrt.) 

ROCHEFORT,  a town  and  port  of  France,  capital  of  ar 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Charente  infcrieure> 
300  miles  south-west  of  Paris  by  the  road  through  Orlf'ans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Niort;  in  45''  56'  N.  lat.,  and  0*  59' W. 
long. 

Rochefort  was  in  the  middle  ages  in  the  power  of  the 
English,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Charles  Vll.  Its 
You  XX.-H 
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capabilities  as  % naval  station  having  attracted  notice,  works 
Were  commenced,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  a.d.  1666  ; 
•inco  which  time  the  immense  works  carried  on  have  reu- 
dored  it  uno  of  the  roost  iroportuiU  )iaval  stations  of  France. 
An  expedition  against  Rochefort  was  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, a.d.  1757,  but  from  cowardice  or  mismanigement  it 
endt^  in  a disgraceful  failure. 

Thu  town  stands  in  a low  marshy  district,  which  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  renders  the  town  unhealthy:  it  is  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Charente,  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  Uie  sea;  the  river,  though  not  very  large,  etfurds 
autlicieni  depth  of  water  at  all  times  to  float  the  largest 
vebsels.  The  town  is  regularly  fortified,  and  the  approach 
ia  defended  by  forts  on  the  Isle  of  Aix,  and  at  the  mouth  or 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  ramparts  arc  planted  with 
trees.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out,  broad,  and  straight,  and 
well  lighted  with  lamps  and  reflectors ; they  are  watered  daily 
in  the  summer  months  by  a forcing-pump  from  a large  re> 
servoir.  Some  of  the  streets  arc  planted  with  poplars  and 
acacias,  and  the  principal  of  them  terminate  on  the  parade. 
Thu  houses  are  well  built,  but  low,  so  as  less  to  impede  the 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
Cliarente.  The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
finest  in  the  kingdom;  it  comprehends  an  armoury, a large 
dock  for  building,  basins  for  repairing,  and  immense  store- 
Itouses,  extending  mure  than  1300  feet,  of  every  necessary 
for  equipping  vessels,  a cannon-foundry,  a rupewalk  about 
1260  feet  long,  a victualling-ufllce,  barracks,  a depot  for 
convicts,  with  a saw-mill,  ancta  mill  which  cleans  the  har- 
bour, moves  the  cylinders  for  rolling  out  sheeUmelal,  and 
performs  other  work  ; and  a fine  naval  hospital,  including 
eighloen  wardSi,  besides  the  otticers'  apartments,  and  con- 
taining 1‘240  iron  bedsteads.  In  the  part  of  the  harbour 
reserved  for  mercbanUneii,  ships  of  600  tons,  fully  laden,  can 
come  up  to  the  quays.  There  is  an  Exchange. 

The  {lopulalioii  of  Roebofort,  in  Ib31,  woe  10,332  for  the 
town,  or  14,040  fur  the  whole  commune;  in  ib36  it  was 
16,441  for  the  commune.  Besides  the  business  connected 
with  the  arsenal,  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery, 
and  a cotisidarable  coasting-trade  is  carried  on.  The  chief 
ex|H>rts  are  wine,  brandy,  corn,  and  salt.  TItore  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  Rochefort  has  two  churches,  three  chapels,  a 
general  hospital,  besides  that  for  the  navy,  a foundling  hos- 
pital, a high  school,  a school  of  navigation  and  b)  drograpby, 
a school  of  naval  medicine,  schools  of  surgery  and  mathe- 
roalica,  schools  on  the  monitorial  system  for  luwwing,  sing- 
iug,  and  musie;  a society  of  literature,  science,  and  ert;  a 
public  library  of  I5UU  volumes,  a library  of  10,0tiU  volumes 
for  the  navy,  a cabinet  of  natural  history,  a botanic  garden, 
and  a theatre.  A consistory  of  the  Reformed  Calvmislic) 
church  is  established  here;  and  there  is  a Protestant  Bible 
Society. 

Tim  arrondisaoiDient  of  Rochefort  contained,  in  183!, 
fprty-sevon  communes,  and  was  divided  into  four  cantons  or 
districts,  each  under  a justice  of  the  peace.  Its  population 
at  that  time  was  46,836. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  or  ROCHKFOUCAULT,  LA. 
‘Cmarkntb.] 

‘ ROCHEFOUCAULD,  FRANCOIS,  DUG  DE  LA. 
of  a distinguished  noble  family  of  France,  was  bom  in  1613. 
He  appeared  early  at  the  court  of  Louis  Xill.,  and  showed 
some  talents  and  ambition,  but  was  kept  out  of  employment 
and  favour  by  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  subsemient  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  he  figured 
in  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
parly  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  whose  avowed  admirer 
ne  was,  and  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  siejje  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  in  the  battle  of  8t  Antoine  at  Paru.  After 
Louis  XIV.  had  firmly  established  the  monarchical  autbo- ; 
rity.  La  Rochefoucauld  withdrew  to  private  life.  In  this 
second  part  of  his  career  ho  exhibited  private  virtues  which 
atoned  for  the  folly  and  violence  of  Ills  younger  years.  He 
was  intimate  with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  with  Madame 
dc  S6vign6.  who  speaks  of  him,  m her  correspoiidenoe,  in 
terms  of  real  esteem.  He  died  in  I68U,  with  calm  and 
chrislian-Uke  resignation.  The  Cardinal  de  Rctx,  his  con- 
tempomry  and  fellow-perlizan,  in  his  ‘ Memoirs,’  says  of  him, 
that  he  wos  always  irresolute  in  his  temper ; a good  soldier, 
with  no  military  talent ; a bad  courtier,  though  ambitious  of 
figuring  and  meddling  in  intrigue  ; but  at  the  same  lime  he 
praises  ‘ his  natural  good  sense,  the  ease  and  mildness  of  his 
roaiinors,’  end  says  that  ’be  was  a very  uoright  man  in  pri- 
vate life.’  La  Rochefoucauld  lel\  several  works,  tho  prin- 


cipal of  which  are,  *M6raoircs  do  la  Rfgonoe*d'Atine  d’Au- 
iriche,*  and  hU  ‘ Maximes,’  or  ‘ Pens^es,’  for  which  he  is  be*t 
known'as  an  author.  This  liook  has  made  much  noise  in  the 
World  ; it  has  been  abused,  criticised,  controverted,  and  yet 
no  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in 
though  it  generalises  too  much.  La  Rochefoucauld  attri- 
butes all  the  actions  of  men,  good  or  bad,  to  the  inoviog-spnng 
of  seU-inlerest.  Friendship  ia  an  uxchange  of  good  offices, 
generosity  is  the  moans  of  gaining  good  opinion,  justice  it- 
self is  derived  from  the  fear  of  suffering  from  the  oppression 
of  others.  This  may  be  all  true,  hut  still  there  are  actions 
in  which  men  can  have  no  self-interest  in  view,  in  which 
they  act  from  enthusiasm,  or  a strong  sense  of  duty,  iv 
from  benevolence,  or  some  motive  other  than  self  interest; 
such  are,  for  instance,  the  self-devutedness  of  the  patriot, 
the  perseverance  of  the  upright  man  through  good  and 
evil  report,  the  sacrifice  made  by  pure  love,  and  above  all 
thu  calm  resignation  of  the  Chrutian  martyr.  These  and 
ether  similar  instances  La  Rochefoucauld  has  not  taken 
into  account,  because  probably  he  had  seen  no  specimen 
of  them.  La  Rochefoucauld  has  uecounted  for  most  actions 
of  a great  proportion  of  mankind,  perhajis  by  far  the  ^^tcr, 
and  fur  so  doing  be  has  been  abused,  because,  as  a French 
lady  observed,  be  has  told  every  body's  secret.  He  has 
placed  himself,  with  regard  to  private  morality,  in  tlie 
same  predicament  as  Machiavelli  with  regard  to  political 
morality.  [Machiavelli.]  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  sclQ&bno^  has  abused  I.A  Rochefou- 
cauld’s Maxims,  and  yet  in  his  ’Emile’  he  oliserves  that 
‘ selfishness  is  the  main  spring  of  all  our  actions/  and  that 

* authors,  while  they  are  for  ever  talking  of  truth,  which  they 
care  Hlllo  about,  think  chiefly  of  their  own  interest,  of  which 
they  do  not  talk.'  I.A  Fontaine,  in  his  fable  (b.  i.,  ] 1 ) 

* L’Hummeet  son  Image,’  has  made  an  ingenious  defence 
of  La  Rochefoucauld's  book. 

La  Rochefoucauld’s  ‘Maximes’  have  gone  through  many 
editions.  Tlie  ‘Qlinresde  la  Rochefoucauld,’  1818, contain, 
besides  his  already  published  works,  several  iiiedited  lelteis 
and  a biographical  notice. 

Several  other  individuals  of  the  same  family  have  ac- 
uired  an  historical  name,  amoi^  others,  Louis  Alexandre 
e la  Rochefoucauld,  l*eer  of  France,  who  erabmeed  the 
popular  part  at  the  iH'ginningoflbe  great  French  revolution, 
and  displayed  considerable  violence  in  bis  sentiments,  not- 
withstanding which,  after  the  Ulth  of  August,  he  was  mas- 
sacreil  hy  the  Jacobins  as  an  aristocrat,  i 

ROCllELLR,  L.\,  a town  in  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
rartment  of  Charente  Inft^neure,  .3U1  miles  south-west  of 
ruris  by  the  road  through  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  anil 
Niort:  in  46"  8'  N.  lat.  and  1"  8'  W.  long. 

La  tlochelle  was  aniiently  a small  town  and  fort  belong- 
ing to  tho  lords  of  Maul^n,  from  whom  it  was  taken  bv  one 
of  the  counts  of  Poitou.  On  the  marriage  of  Henrv  IL  of 
England  with  El^onore  of  Guienno.  heiress  of  Poitou,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  whom  it 
obtained  considerable  municipal  privileges.  It  was  taken 
from  the  English  by  I»uis  Vlll.,  a.d.  1224,  was  again  ceiled 
to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Hretigny,  a d.  1360,  but  finally  reco- 
vered, AJ).  1372,  by  Dugueschn.  Under  the  French  kings 
the  privileges  of  the  town  were  further  augmented  ; the  im- 
portance of  the  place  increasod,  and  upon  the  acquisition 
of  it  by  the  Huguenota,  a.d.  1667,  it  K'came  a sort  of 
republio,  and  the  stronghold  of  their  party.  It  was  be- 
sieged in  1674,  by  the  duke  of  Anjou,  but  m vain : the  gar- 
rison was  commanded  byLaNouc.  In  1627  it  was  again 
besieged  by  the  royal  forces  under  Louis  XIII.  and  his  mi- 
nister Kicboliou.  By  means  of  an  immense  barrier  of  piles 
carried  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  osiistanoe  from 
the  sea  was  precluded,  and  the  attempt  of  the  English  to 
succour  the  townsmen  was  defeated  by  the  incapacity  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  tho  favourite  of  Charles  I.,  who 
commanded  the  exjMitioo.  The  townsmen,  under  tho 
mayor  Guitton,  held  out  for  thirteen  months,  but,  a^.er  un- 
dergoing the  most  dreadful  extremities  from  famtiio,  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  power  of  tho  Huguenot 

Owas  finally  broken.  Rochelle  was  fortified  anew  by 
lan,  by  order  of  Ixiuis  XIV.,  and  is  still  maintained  as 
a fortified  town. 

The  town  stands  on  the  northern  side  of  a small  inlet  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  extends  eastward  about  two  miles  into 
the  land,  and  terminates,  just  above  Rochelle,  in  a salt 
marsh.  Tlic  entrance  of  this  inlet,  which  serves  as  the 
roadsted  or  outer  harbour  of  tho  town,  is  defended  by  forts; 
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and  the  a^roacbes  are  further  protected  by  the  works  on 
the  Isle  of  K6  and  the  Isle  of  Aix.  The  fortiRcations  on  the 
land  side,  though  extensive,  including  nineteen  large  bas- 
tions and  eight  half-tnoons,  aro  not  reputed  to  bo  strong, 
but  on  iho  sea  side  the  security  of  the  place  is  rogardeil  as 
complete.  There  are  seven  gatus.  The  town  is  well  laid 
out^  the  streets  are  fur  the  roost  part  straight,  broad,  clean, 
and  lined  with  well-built  houses  adorned  with  porticos,  but 
not  of  great  elevation.  Tliere  are  several  fountains,  which 
contribute  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  place.  l*he  s(|uares  are 
tolerably  nuroerouH,  but  all  of  irregular  form : the  principal 
are  the  Place  do  la  Prefecture  and  the  Parade,  both  planted 
with  trees.  The  promenade  of  Le  Mail  commands  a fine 
prospect  of  the  harbour  and  the  sea.  The  principal  public 
buildings  arc  the  cathedral,  the  si>minary  fur  the  priesthood, 
the  bishop's  palace,  the  town-bull,  a fine  Gothic  building, 
the  courts  of  law,  the  Exchange,  the  post-office,  the  guard- 
house of  the  departmental  guard,  the  theatre,  the  curious 
clock-tower,  the  general  hospital  (or  ho.spital  of  St.  Louis), 
tbo  orphan  hospital,  the  office  of  tlio  prefecture,  the  mint, 
the  markets,  the  abattoir,  or  pubHc  slaughter-house,  the 
barracks,  and  the  elegant  sea-bathing  rooms  erected  in 
1H27.  There  are  four  churches  besides  the  cathedral,  se- 
veral chapels,  four  nunneries,  a Protestant  church,  a house 
of  oorrcctiun,  one  raiUtary  and  two  other  prisons,  and  un 
hospital  or  almshouse,  besides  tlio  two  mentioned  above.  ' 

Tbo  dock  or  inner  harbour  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  nearly  every  siac,  and  compre- 
hends two  basins,  one  (Lo  Havre),  adjacent  to  the  roadsted, 
dry  at  low  water,  aii<l  bounded  by  a range  of  fine  (|uaya;| 
the  second  ia  dosed  by  fluod-gatus,  by  means  of  which  the 
shipping  are  kept  ci'iistantly  atloat ; this  basin  also  is  sur- 
rounded by  quays.  The  Canal  Maubcc,  which  runs  from 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  this  basin,  divides  the  city  into 
two  parts,  which  communicate  by  three  bridges  over  the 
canal.  Ships  of  any  burden  can  get  up  to  La  Rochelle  at 
high  water. 

The  population  of  La  Rochelle  in  1831  was  14, 632;  in 
1836  it  was  14,857.  The  exports  (Vom  the  port  compre- 
hend brandy  and  other  spirits,  wine,  salt,  flour,  cheese, 
butter,  oil,  and  linen  cloth*  tho  imports  comprehend 
colonial  prmluco  and  groceries.  The  townsmen  refine 
sugar,  spin  colton-yarn,  make  pitch,  tar,  catgut,  and  gloves, 
build  ships,  and  engage  in  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery. 
Tlicro  are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  each  of  five  days.  Besides 
the  establishments  already  noticed,  there  are  courts  of  law, 
a chamber  of  cotumerco  and  several  udministtrativc  or 
fiscal  government  offices,  an  academy  of  belles-lettres, 
sciences,  and  arts ; a high  school  or  college,  a s4'hool  of 
navigation,  a drawing-school,  and  a school  of  midwifery;  a 
public  library  of  20,UU0  volumes,  a mim'um  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  alwlanic  garden;  an  agricultural  society,  a Pro- 
testant Bible  society,  and  some  charitable  institutions. 

Rochelle  is  the  bead-quarters  of  the  twelfth  military  di- 
vision, which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Charente 
Inff'iieure,  Deux  Sevres,  and  Vemme.  The  bishopric  of 
Maillezay  was  transferroil  to  Rochelle  in  1665:  the  bishop 
u a suffragan  of  the  archhUhop  of  Bordeaux:  his  dioceso 
comprehends  tho  derinriment  of  Charente  Inferieure.  Tlio 
arrondissomeiit  of  Rochelle  comprehends  fifty-five  com-  | 
rounes,  and  is  divided  into  seven  cantons  or  districts,  each 
under  a justice  of  the  peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  ! 
77.5U9.  I 

Rochello  salt,  a purgative  medicine  of  some  r^nitation,  ' 
was  discu^ered  by  M.  Seiguelte,  an  a|K>thccary  of  I^ichelle, 
whence  its  Mme.  It  is  sometimes  called  Seignette  salt. 
Reaumur,  well  known  from  his  graduation  of  the  thermo- : 
meter  and  in  other  res|iccts,  and  iTillaud- Varennes,  the  con- ' 
vcntionalist,  were  natives  of  Rochelle. 

ROCHESTER,  an  antienl  city  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
situated  on  the  south  or  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Medway,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  tho  parliamentary  borough  of  Chatham 
[Chatham],  with  which  it  forms  one  continuous  town : it  is 
29  miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  by  the  road 
through  Dartford  and  Gravesend;  and  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance in  a direct  line. 

Rochester  probably  existed  antecedently  to  the  Roman 
invasion,  at  any  rate  antecedently  to  the  omaucst  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  under  Claudius,  anu  its  antient 
name,  which  isof  Celtic  origin,  denotes  that  it  was  at  a pas- 
sage over  the  river.  Its  Roman  and  Saxon  names,  from 
the  latter  of  which  by  corruption  the  modern  Rochester  is 
derived,  are  given  elsewhere.  [Kknt,  vol.  xiiL,p.  192*  coL  1.] 


During  the  mdepondence  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Kent  it 
I was  of  importance  both  as  the  seat  of  a bishoprio  (e»ta- 
I bliihed  about  a.o.  604)  and  as  a place  of  strengtn  situated 
at  the  passage  of  the  Medway.  It  was  destroyed  by  Btlielred, 
king  of  Mercia,  a d.  676,  and  by  the  I^ncs  in  the  time  of 
Ethelwulf,  A.D.  839 ; it  was  besieged  by  tho  same  enemies 
(A.D.  695),  but  relieved  by  Alfred,  who  drove  the  invaders  to 
their  ships.  In  tho  time  of  Etbelred  II.  (a.d.  966)  it  was 
besieged,  but  in  vain,  by  that  king,  who  had  a quarrel  with 
the  bishop ; and  was  sacked  (a.d.  998  or  999}  by  the  Danes. 
After  the  Conquest,  William  the  (^n({ueror  either  built  or 
more  probably  repaired  and  strengthened  a castle  here,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  Bis  brother  Odo,  bishop  of 
oayeux.  In  tlio  reign  of  William  Rufus  this  castle  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  king;  against  whom  Odo  had  re- 
belled. In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (a.d.  1 130),  and  again  in 
that  of  Stephen  <a  d.  1137),  and  a third  time  in  that  of 
Henry  II.  (a.p.  1 177  or  1179),  the  citv  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  tho  civil  war  of  John,  the  custle  was  taken  by 
that  prince  from  the  insurgent  barons  (a.d.  1216),  and  re- 
taken next  year  by  the  Dauphin  Louis.  In  1264  the  town 
was  taken,  and  the  castle  besieged  and  reduced  lo  extremity, 
by  the  confederate  barons  under  Simon  d **  Monlfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  but  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  march 
gainst  tlie  king.  In  the  rising  of  ilic  commons  under  Wat 
Tyler,  the  castle  was  assailed,  with  what  success  is  nut 
clear.  Edward  IV.  was  the  last  king  who  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  repair  of  the  castlo.  James  II.  embarked  at 
Rochester  when  ho  fled  to  Franco  after  his  abdication,  a.d. 
1688. 

Tbe  town  stands  chiefly  on  a low  narrow  tract  which 
borders  the  Medway,  and  is  backed  by  tho  chalk  hills, 
which  rise  from  the  river  with  a rather  steep  ascent.  It 
consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid  out ; the  principal 
street  loads  from  the  bridge  at  the  west  end  of  (ho  town 
into  Chatham  on  (he  east  side.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Medway  are  Strood  and  Krindsbury,  considerable  portions 
of  which  two  parishes  have  been  added  to  the  town  Doth  for 
parliamentary  and  municipal  purposes.  A part  of  Strood 
and  also  a small  part  of  Chatham  were  previously  in  tho 
city  of  Rochester.  Tlie  streets  are  paved,  ami  lighted  witli 
gas,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  respectable  api>earance. 
lire  environs  are  extremely  pleasant,  and  in  tho  outskirts 
of  the  town  are  a few  haiiiUume  villas,  and  rows  of  neat 
modern  bouses  built  on  the  higher  ground  which  rises  from 
the  low  margin  of  tho  river. 

The  cathedral  ia  situated  on  tho  south  side  of  the  High- 
street  within  the  antient  Priory  gate.  It  consUts  of  a nave 
with  side  aisles,  a choir  (the  floor  of  which  is  raised  ten 
8lc;w  above  the  floor  of  the  nave),  a principal  tran^epl,  at 
the  junction  of  tho  nave  and  choir,  ami  a smaller  trainiept 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  At  the  intorsectiun  of  tho 
principal  transept  is  a reiUrul  lower  erected  in  1 825 ; at  tho 
western  end  of  tho  church  there  ap]>ear  lo  h.ive  been  origin- 
ally four  low  towers,  two  on  each  side  Ihe  doorway  and  two 
at  the  extremities;  of  these  only  two  now  remain,  which 
are  of  different  style.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
between  the  two  transepts,  but  nearer  to  the  principal 
one,  is  a low  square  tower,  now  in  ruins,  called  Gundulph's 
tower.  The  uimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows: 
length  of  the  nave  150  feel;  breadth  with  side  aisles 
66  feet;  length  of  the  choir  156  feet;  making  the  total 
length  of  the  church  306  feet ; h-ngth  of  (he  principal  tran- 
sept 122  feet;  oflbc  smaller  transept  90  feet ; area  of  Gun- 
duiph's  tower,  inside,  24  feet  siiuare;  walls  of  Gundulph's 
tower  6 feet  thick.  Extent  of  tnc  west  front  of  (he  cathe- 
dral 81  feet.  Tbe  chapter-house  is  in  ruins;  a mean  build- 
ing. erected  in  the  place  of  it,  serves  fur  chanter-house  and 
library.  Tho  nave  is  part  of  the  structure  of  6i>hop  Gun- 
dulph,  who  rebuilt  (he  catbevlral  near  tho  close  of  tho 
eleventh  century.  The  west  front  is  a fine  specimen  of 
enriched  Norman  architecture;  but  the  great  west  window 
is  an  insertion  of  peroendicular  character,  as  are  most  of 
tbo  other  windows  ot  the  nave.  The  nave  has  Norman 
piers  and  arches,  except  in  the  part  nearest  the  choir,  where 
the  arches  aro  early  English.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  now 
flat;  but  there  are  indications  that  it  was  intended  at  first 
to  be  vaulted.  On  the  south  side  of  tbo  church  are  soma 
other  Norman  portions,  which  appear  to  have  been  tbe 
cloisters,  and  some  other  of  tbe  usual  monastic  adjuncts. 
Most  of  Ute  eastern  part  of  the  church  is  of  plain  early 
English  architecluro,  of  good  composition,  without  much 
ornament:  the  details  of  Ibe  doors  and  of  some  other  por- 
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tiona  Dre  very  good : Ihc  roof  of  the  choir  and  of  bolh  tran- 
scpla  iavauiiei  and  groined,  except  in  one  part,  which  waa 
never  hniished.  The  pillars  of  the  choir  are  of  Pelwurth 
marble.  The  crypt  h very  apacioua,  e.xlcnding  umler  the 
building*  of  the  choir;  its  character  is  earlv  English, 
scarcely  differing,  in  one  part,  from  Norman.  There  are  a 
few  antient  monuments,  singular  rather  than  beautiful,  and 
much  mutila(e<l.  The  old  altar-piece,  a painting  by  West, 
of  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherus,  is  iiow’  in  dia- 
tbam  church.  There  are  several  cliapels,  in  one  of  which 
the  bishop  holds  his  cuniUtory  court.  The  an-buecture  and 
masonry  of  Guudulph’s  tower  give  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
iinprojK»rly  nscribod  to  him.  The  inlei  ior  of  the  cathedral, 
has  lately  (1S4I ) been  repaired,  and  in  many  places  restored 
to  its  original  beauty,  by  the  present  dean  and  chapter, 
who  have  exhibited  equal  taste  and  {liberality  in  the  im- 
provements whicJi  the)  havesuggested  or  sanctioned.  Arches 
and  windows  for  a long  time  filled  up  have  been  o|>cned, 
es|)ocMally  in  the  north  transept,  which  now  forms  a valuable 
study  for  the  architect  and  antiquary,  as  a specimen  of  early 
English,  nut  excelled,  if  equalli^,  by  any  in  the  kingdom. 

There  are  two  pariah  churches  in  Ui>chester,  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Nicholas ; they  are  not  remarkable  for  their  archi- 
tecture. but  each  has  a very  antient  stone  font,  and  St 
Margaret’s  contains  several  antient  monuments.  Within 
the  cilv  is  n commodious  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a meeting- 
house Iwluiiging  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

There  was  probably  a bridge  at  RocliC2>tcr  at  a very  early 

feriud,  but  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of  it  till  the  time  of 
lenry  1.,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  of  wood,  with  ten 
arches  or  spaces  between  the  piers,  and  a total  length  of 
about  431  fu-ct.  The  frequent  damage  sustained  by  this 
wooden  bridge  and  its  continual  need  of  repair  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  present  one  (a  little  above  the  site  of  the 
more  antient  structure),  which  was  completed  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  It  is  a stone  bridge  of  eleven  arches,  6C0 
feet  long,  with  a stone  parapet  and  balustrades.  Thu  cun- 
servatur»  of  the  bridge  arc  an  incortraratcl  body  under  the 
title  of  the  ‘ Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the  new  Hridge 
of  Rochester,’ and  havo  considerable  funds  appropriated  to 
the  repair  of  the  bridge.  The  approach  to  Rochester  from 
the  London  side  of  tlie  bridge  is  very  striking.  * i 

The  castle  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Medway,  just  above  the  , 
bridge.  Tlic  outer  walls  were  ‘20  feet  liigh  above  the 
ground,  and  7 feet  thick,  strengthened  with  towers,  Mjuare 
and  round,  and  defended  by  a ditch  on  every  side  except 
the  west  side,  where  it  was  washed  by  the  Medway.  These 
walls  enclosdl  a quadrangular  area  nearly  300  feet  s(}uare, 
and  arc.  with  their  towers,  now  in  ruins.  In  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  court  was  the  keep,  a massive  building 
yet  standing,  about  70  feet  square  on  too  outside,  and  rising 
about  104  feel  from  the  ground,  with  a tower  at  each  angle 
rising  l'2  feel  above  the  rest  of  the  building;  three  of  these 
towers  arc  square,  that  at  the  south-east  angle  is  round.  On 
the  north  side  near  the  north-eastern  angle  is  another 
tower,  through  which  was  the  entrance;  it  joins  the  keep, 
and  rises  about  two-thirds  of  its  height.  This  smaller 
tower  covers  half  the  breadth  of  the  northern  side  of  the 
keep,  and  projects  from  it  about  18  or  20  feet.  The  roof  and 
lltMirs  have  been  destroyed:  there  were  originally  threu 
stories  besides  the  vaulted  basements : each  story  was  divided 
into  two  apartments  by  a partition  wall  rising  to  the  top  of 
the  keep,  with  o|ien  arches  or  doorways  on  each  ffuur,  and 
having  a well  2 feet  9 inches  in  diameter  curiously  built  into 
it,  to  which  well  there  was  access  from  each  floor.  The 
walla  of  the  castle  arc  of  groat  thickness,  built  of  Kentish 
ragstone,  cemented  with  a grouting  or  mortar  equal  to  the 
Slone  itself  in  hardness.  The  coigns  are  of  Caen  stone.  The 
architecture  is  Norman,  except  perhaps  the  round  tower  at 
the  south-eastern  angle,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  place  of 
the  original  s<|uare  one  destroyed  when  King  John  besiegeil 
and  took  the  castle.  The  four  towers  at  the  angles  ruse  one 
story  above  the  keep,  and,  as  well  as  the  keep  itself  and  the 
entrance  tower,  were  surmounted  with  a platform,  with 
parapet  and  embrasures. 

Thu  oilier  public  buildings  arc,  a commodious  town-hall, 
with  a tuarket-house  beneath,  and  a small  gaol  adjacent;  a 
clock-house,  built  by  Sir  Cloudcaley  Shovel  on  the  site  of  a 
former  town-hall;  a neat  theatre ; and  the  bridge  chamber 
or  rccurd-room,  opposite  the  cast  end  of  the  bridge.  There 
are  some  rumains  of  the  city  walls : and  part  of  tliu  fortifica- 
tion* of  Chatham,  especially  Fort  Pitt,  are  within  the  city. 
Strood  and  Erindsbury,  considerable  portions  of  which 


have  been  adiled  to  Rochester  bolh  by  the  Boundary  and  \f  ii 
nicipal  Rufonn  Act.<>,  are  on  the  north- we^t  side  of  the  Med- 
way; Strood  on  the  London  road,  and  Frindslmry  a little  to 
the  iiurili-easL  Strood  consists  of  one  principal  street  of 
irregularly  built  houses;  the  place  has  improved  consider- 
ably of  late  years  ; it  has  a neat  church.  Frind«bury  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street.  The  chun*h  i»  on  an  eroi* 
nencu  commanding  u very  fine  prosjicct.  There  is  a Methodist 
meeting- house.  Upiiur  Castle  on  the  Medway  is  in  Frinds- 
bury  parish:  it  consists  of  an  oblong  central  building,  with 
a round  tower  at  each  end,  an<l  is  surroundctl  by  n moat ; it 
wa-i  used  during  the  late  war  as  a powdur-mai^ziue. 

The  |vopu!ntion  of  the  borough,  as  cnlargu«l  by  the  above 
acts,  was  as  follows,  accoiding  to  the  census  of  1 83 1 : — 

Rochester  old  borough: 


St.  Margaret's  . . 

5,023 

St.  Nicholas  . . 

3,050 

Cathe<lral  precincts  , . 

139 

Strood  inlra 

1,173 

Chatham  intra  . • 

505 

9,691 

Addition— Strood  extra  and 

Frindsbury 

2,167 

12,058 

Tliore  are  no  manufactures  in  Rochester.  Trading  vessels 
come  up  to  the  bridge,  where  they  dfscharge  their  cargoes, 
chiefly  coals,  which  are  conveyed  up  the  river  in  small  cnifl. 
The  oyster  fishery  is  carried  on  witti  great  activity  under  the 
direction  of  the  coriKiraliou.  who  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
fisheries  in  the  creeks  and  branches  of  the  Medway.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  oysters  are  sent  to  London  or  exported 
to  Holland  ; a considerable  quantity  of  shrimps  also  are  sent 
to  London.  There  are  two  weekly  markets,  one.  lately  esta- 
blished, on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  one  on  Frklay  fur  provi- 
sions; and  there  is  a monthly  cattle-market.  The  fairs  are 
almost  disused.  A canal  was  cut  some  years  ago  from  the 
Me<lway  to  the  Thames  at  Gravesend  Reach,  but  the  under- 
taking ha.<s  not  been  profitable.  Tliis  canal  is  canied 
through  the  chalk  hills  by  a tunnel  two  miles  and  one  fur- 
long in  Icngtii,  which  commences  near  Rochester  bridge. 

The  corporation  of  Rochester,  under  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  consists  of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors:  the 
city  is  divided  into  three  w'ards.  The  corporation  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  all  offences  committed  within  the 
city  and  liberties.  There  arc  no  quarter-sessions ; but  )>«t(y 
sessions  arc  held  twice  a week ; and  there  is  a court  of  rc- 
□uests  having  jurisdiction  over  several  neighbouring  parishes. 
Some  other  courts  connected  with  the  corporate  jurisdiction 
arc  held.  Rochester  lias  returned  members  to  parliament 
since  the  reign]uf  Edward  I.  The  numlier  of  voters  on  the 
renter  for  183*4-5  was  9(i7  : for  1835-G.  1002. 

^10  livings  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Margaret  arc  vicar- 
ages of  the  value  of  399/.  and  130/.  resjvectivcly  ; there  are 
globe-houses  to  both.  Strood  is  a perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  238/.,  and  Frindsbury  a vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  449/.  They  are  all  in  the  ifiuceso 
and  archdeaconry  of  Rochester. 

There  were  in  the  city  of  Rochester  and  in  the  parishes 
of  Frindshury  and  Strood,  in  1633.  forty  schools,  in  which 
1219  children,  viz.  567  boys  and  574  girls,  and  78  of  sex 
not  specified,  were  receiving  daily  instruction;  and  five 
Sunday  schools,  with  761  scholars,  viz.  3C9  boys  and  392 
girls.  Ono  of  these  schools  is  a proprietary  school ; and 
another,  called  the  King’s  School,  is  governed  by  the  dean 
and  chapter.  An  endowed  inatheroutiral  frce-school  w-as 
established  in  1701.  Among  the  schools  enumerated  were 
two  large  national  schools.  Tliero  is  an  almshouse  and 
dormitory  for  ^>oor  travellers  in  the  town,  where  they  re 
ccive  entertainment  and  a night’s  lodging. 

Rochester  Diocbsb.— The  diocese  of  Rochester  is  ono 
of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  roost  slen- 
derly endoworl.  It  contains  but  one  archdeaconry,  that  of 
Rochester,  divided  into  the  three  deaneries  of  Rochester, 
Dartford,  and  Mailing,  all  in  the  western  part  of  the  county 
of  Kent.  The  deanery  of  Shoreham,  though  nearly  on  ovciy 
side  enclosefl  within  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  frequently 
reckoned  as  a part  of  it,  is  in  the  fieculmr  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishop  of  Uonlerburv.  The  number  of  parishes  in  the 
diocese  (not  including  tbo  deanery  of  Shoreham)  is  given 
I by  Hasted  {Hist.  Kent,  vol.  ii.,  Canterbury,  1782)  at 
' n'inoty-niuo : io  Lewis's  'Topographical  DicU’  it  is  given  at 
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ninety-one.  We  believe  the  latter  account  to  bo  neatly 
correct  aa  to  the  number  of  parishes,  but  the  additions  of 
dependent  ohapelrics  will  swell  the  number  to  that  given 
by  Hasted,  and  by  including  ecclesiastical  divisions  lately 
furinod,  to  a greater  number  still.  The  clear  yearly  revunue 
of  tho  bishopric  is  csliroatetl  at  I -1^9/.  The  gross  yearly  re- 
venue of  tho  catbotlral  is  estimated  at  7178/. ; but  the  pay- 
ment of  stipends,  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric,  and  the 
support  of  tho  grammar-school,  cause  a deduction  of  2072/. ; 
leaving  5106/.  to  bo  divided  among  the  corporation,  which 
consists  of  the  dean  and  six  prebendaries.  {Bejort  of  ike 
EccUnaslicai  Revenue  Commitsioners,  1833.)  There  were 
formerly  six  minor  canons,  but  now  there  are  only  three,  who 
dll  in  succession  the  offices  of  sacrist  and  precentor,  and  a 
master  and  usher  of  tho  King's  School. 

It  is  recommended  by  theChurcb  Commissioners  to  make 
great  alterations  in  this  diocese.  They  propose  to  transfer 
to  Uie  diocese  of  London  those  parishes  of  tho  deanery  of 
Dartford  which  are  nearest  the  metropolis;  and  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury  the  remainder  of  tho  deanery  of  Dartford  , 
and  the  whole  of  that  of  Mailing:  these  additions,  with  that 
of  the  deanery  of  Shoreham,  will  place  nearly  the  whole  of 
Kent  under  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In  return  it  is  proposed 
to  add  to  Rochester  nearly  the  whole  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Essex  (including  the  deaneries  of  Ruchford,  Dengcy,  Cbelms- 
furtl,  ^st^le,  ChalTurd.  On^,  and  part  of  Barking)  and 
the  whole  of  the  archdeaconries  of  Middlesex  (containing 
the  deaneries  of  Hodningham,  Dunmow,  Harlow,  and 
Braughing),  Colchester  (containing  the  deaneries  of  Ten- 
dering, Colchester,  Lcxden,  Withacn,  Sampfurd,  Newport, 
and  tlio  jurisdiction  of  Waltham),  and  Saint  Alban’s ; all 
taken  from  the  diocese  of  London;  and  the  four  deaneries 
of  Baldock,  Hitchin,  Berkhampstod,  and  Hertford,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  taken  from  Lincoln.  By  these 
changes  nearly  the  whole  of  Essex  and  the  whole  of  Hert- 
fordshire will  be  placed  under  tbe  see  of  Rochester,  which 
will  retain  only  the  deanery  of  Rochester  of  its  mote  antient 
diocese. 

Tlie  dioccsoof  Rochester  was  founded  a.d.  604.  Justus, 
one  of  tho  companions  of  Augustin,  the  apostle  of  tho 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  the  first  bishop;  but  on  the  relapse  of 
Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  into  paganism,  he  fled  to  the  Ckm- 
tinont.  On  the  reconversion  of  Eadbald,  he  returned.  He 
was  tramdaterl  to  Clanterbury,  a.d.  624.  Gundulph,  who 
was  bishop  fiom  A.D.  1U77  to  1107.  rebuilt  tho  cathedral: 
part  of  bis  budding  remains  in  the  nave  of  the  present 
edifice.  Walter  de  Merton,  who  was  bishop  from  a.d.  1274 
to  1277,  was  chancellor  of  England  and  founder  of  Merlon 
College,  O.xford.  John  Fisher,  bishop  from  a.j>.  1304  to 
1533,  was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  for  denjdng  the  king's 
supremacy,  in  tbe  6Uth  year  of  his  age.  Thomas  Sprat, 
bishop  from  a.d.  1684  to  1713,  was  a writer  of  considerable 
note;  and  his  successor,  Francis  Atlerbury  (bishop  from 
1713  to  1723),  is  celebnited  both  as  an  eminent  writer  and 
a leading  Jacobite.  Zachary  Pearce,  bishop  from  a.d.  1 756 
to  1 774.  is  well  known  as  a commentator  and  critic. 
ROCHESTER,  LORD.  [Wilmot.] 

ROCHFORD.  [Essex.] 

ROCK  ALUM.  [Alvm.] 

RCXJK  CRYSTAL.  [Quarte] 

ROCK  MANAKIN.  [Rupicoliw*.] 

KOCK-PLANTS  are  those  plants  which  are  distinguished 
by  growing  on  or  among  naked  rocks,  and  are  confined  to  no 
particular  region  or  latitude.  De  Candolle  (Dietionnaire 
dee  Scieneet  Naturellee,  vol.  xviii.)  observes  that  they  pass 
by  insensible  gradations  into  tho  plants  that  inhabit  walls, 
rocky  and  stony  places,  and  oven  gravelly  places,  from 
which  they  pass  into  those  that  are  found  particularly  on 
sands  and  barren  soils.  Most  of  the  plants  growing  on 
iXKks  have  but  a small  development  of  root,  as  they  derive 
their  nutriment  principally  from  the  air,  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  leaves  and  stems.  A largo  number  of  the 
Cryptoffamia.  es]>ocially  mosses  and  lichens,  belong  to  this 
doss.  Many  of  these  plants  present  a remarkable  diversity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow. 
This  is  a subject  which  has  not  received  the  attention  tliat 
it  deserves. 

Ruck-plants  are  often  introduce<l  into  gardens  fur  the 
purposes  of  ornament,  fur  which  the  size  and  beauty  of  tho 
flowers  of  many  of  them  peculiarly  adapt  them.  [Rock- 
work.] 

ROCK  RIVER.  [Mississippi,  River.] 

ROCK  S.ALT.  [Sodium.] 

ROCK- WORK,  in  gardening,  an  elevation,  composed  of 


earth  and  other  loose  materials,  and  covered  with  stones 
and  fragments  of  rock,  &c.,  amongst  which  plants  adapied 
fur  such  a situation  are  grown.  When  the  rock-work  is 
managed  skilfully,  and  in  accorduBM  with  surrounding  ob- 
jects, it  may  bo  made  to  add  much  to  tho  beauty  and  interest 
of  the  garden.  In  the  first  place  a proper  situation  kIioiiIiI 
bo  selected,  and  the  cb^acter  of  the  tucks  should  hainio- 
niso  with  the  situation.  Simple  outlines  and  surfiices  not 
broken  into  fanla.stic  shapes,  arc  best  suited  to  show  olT  ilie 
plants;  m this  rcs|>ect  hints  should  be  taken  from  the  na- 
tural Tock'Work  that  often  meets  us  by  tho  mountain  side. 
Cones  and  peaks  of  unnatural  shape  and  size  should  bo 
at'bided.  A ground-plan  in  the  form  of  a crescent  or  of  un 
irregular  figure  is  best;  the  middle  portions  should  be  tlie 
broadest  and  most  elevated.  When  large  portions  ure  thus 
laid  out,  steps  may  bo  formed  leading  to  basins  of  water  ua 
tho  sides  or  summits  of  the  rock-wurk.  These  basins  of 
water  have  two  advantages:  first,  in  permitting  the  gruwlh 
of  various  aauatic  plants ; and  secondly,  in  Keeping  the 
great  mass  or  earth  in  the  ruck-work  moist  and  cool.  The 
best  stones  for  rock-work  are  those  which  resist  the  action 
of  the  air,  and  they  may  be  selected  according  to  conve- 
nience from  tho  rocks  of  the  neighbourhoed  in  whidi  they 
are  used.  The  most  irregular  ought  to  bo  chosen,  uspcciully 
those  with  cavities  in  them,  which  may  be  filled  with  earth 
for  the  growth  of  mosses,  ferns,  and  small  plants.  Fre- 
quently stones  are  met  with  covered  with  lichens,  which, 
from  their  picturesque  colours,  have  a pleasing  efTuct.  Ot 
these,  the  Lichen  alrtjflavue,  geographicue,  ventotus,  y erel^ 
Itu,  and  etellaris,  are  most  common.  Such  stones  are  inuslly 
large,  and  are  best  adapted  for  tbe  base  of  the  rock-work. 
Portions  of  ruins,  antiquities,  corals,  petrefaclions,  idols, 
shells,  and  CHiincse  garden-ornaments  are  often  introduced 
into  rock-work,  but  they  give  too  much  of  an  artificial  cha- 
racter to  the  work,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  they  can 
ever  be  introduced  among  plants  with  good  effect. 

Although  the  rock-work  is  intended  to  present  a moun- 
tainous or  rocky  vegetation  in  a small  space,  yet  there  are 
many  circumstances  that  prevent  the  growth  of  true  moun- 
! tain  and  rock  plants  in  such  a situation ; but  the  dry 
! ridges  of  earth  and  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  afiurd  a 
favourablo  situation  for  the  plants  that  chiefly  occupy  the 
dry  soil  of  plains.  On  this  account,  small  shrubs  and 
creeping  plants  of  any  kind  that  will  grow  in  a dry  soil  are 
selected  for  rock-work.  We  shall  here  point  out  those 
which  may  with  ad^wntage  be  cultivated  for  this  purpot,e. 

Tbe  natural  order  Leguminosse  affords  a great  number  of 
plants  fitted  fur  rock-wurk.  The  triangular  Genista  (Ge- 
nitia  /nV/us/nz)  is  a trailing  shrub,  ovcigreon  in  winter. 
From  its  winged  triangular  green  shoots  it  produces  a vast 
profusion  of  flowers  of  a golden  colour  from  April  to  July. 
Anxamic  Genista  KGenuia  anxaniica)  is  a diffuse  plant 
producing  an  abundance  of  yellow  flowers  from  June  to 
July.  Tho  dwarf  Cytisus  (Cutisus  nanus)  is  a pretty  pro- 
cumbent shrub,  flowering  in  July.  It  should  be  planted  in 
a dry  soil,  which  should  bo  covered  over  with  broad  flat 
stones,  'llie  Rest-harrows  {Ononis)  are  suffruticose  plants, 
with  purple  and  red  flowers.  Moat  of  the  woody  Legumi- 
nosm  have  yellow  flowers  ; hence  the  Rest-harrows  form  nn 
agreeable  variety.  Astragalus  aliaicus,  aristatus,  and  frre- 
vi/olius,  arc  all  suffruticose  plants,  Uio  last  with  purple 
flowers,  which  would  form  good  plants  for  rock-work.  To 
these  may  be  added  Hedysaruni  coronarium  and  pal/idum ; 
Asir^alus  iragacantha,  camjjesiris^  hypogloitis,  and  ura- 
lensis. 

Almost  all  the  Rock-rose  tribo  (Cislaoesc)  may  be  grown 
with  success  on  rock-work.  The  procumbent  and  Fumana 
Sun  ruses  {Heliantkemum  procumbens  et  fumana)  have 
both  procumbent  branches,  small  boak-like  leaves,  and 
yellow  flowers,  which  appear  in  Juno  and  July.  U.  Ro- 
daniha  has  bright  red  flowers  inclining  to  crimson.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  of  easy  culture,  and  produces  its  flowers  in 
abundance. 

Several  of  tho  hardierspeciosof  the  natural  order  Mesem- 
bryacesD  will  bear  exposure;  and  as  they  reiiuiro  littlo 
nutriment  and  soil,  arc  well  adapted  for  growth  on  rock- 
work.  Many  of  the  species  also  of  tbe  order  Crassulaccs 
will  grow  under  the  same  circumstances.  Cotyledon  um- 
bilicus reiiuire.s  nothing  more  than  a little  sand.  Several 
species  of  Stone-crop  (Ssdum),  as  S.  a/iglicum,  E/fsiert, 
glaucum,  hybridum,  rupesire,  sexangulare,  and  viilosum, 
will  flourish  in  very  dry  situations. 

Many  of  tho  Cniciferous  plants  arc  naturally  rock- 
plants.  Tho  common  slovk  (Matlhiola  i/ic«na)and  wall- 
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flower  {Ckeir<mihia  Ctmri)  are  well  known  on  walls  and 
roeky  siluatiuns.  Alyttum  ealyeinum^  mnntanum,  tmtrael, 
texatile,  Ibtrit  Tenoredna,  Cochlearia  »axntili».  Aubrietia 
alpina,  Arabit  o/pina,  bellidifolia,  petrera,  JJraba  aiznidm, 
Aizoon,  ztfUata,  tomen^a,  Tklazpi  aljyettre,  &c^  will  all 
^row  on  rock'Work.  and  many  of  them  bloom  all  ihesutnmor 
round.  The  False  (Jytisus  {V>Ua  psetuio-Oftim*)  is  a 
shrub  with  yellow  j^tals  and  purple  claws,  which  may  bo 
prettily  associated  with  the  dwarf  turzo  and  the  Nitraria. 

Of  the  Labiate  plants,  the  s|)ocics  and  varieties  of  the 
thyme  claim  the  first  place.  They  (trow  well  amonf^st  rocks, 
especially  of  a calcareous  kind ; and  jiatches  of  the  various 
species,  especially  Thymu$  vulgarit  and  uhouid 

form  a part  of  every  rock-work.  They  arc  not  only  beautiful 
in  flower,  but  arc  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  are  a source  of 
attraction  to  bees.  Hetomca  alajiecurta,  and  Ajuga  alpina 
and  pyramiflalif  may  be  also  cultivated. 

Many  of  the  sp«?cies  of  the  order  Caryophylleas  may  be 
grown.  One  of  tho  most  prolific  of  these  is  the  Cfraxtium 
repent,  which  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  consequently 
oilaptcd  to  cover  parts  that  do  not  look  welt  exposed.  It 
is  fur  this  purpose  ofleii  used  to  cover  heaps  of  rubbish. 
Various  species  of  Dianthus  will  grow  well,  and  are  very 
ornamental,  as  /).  (UUoidet,  armeria,  cotlinus,  hygsir},i/nUus, 
plumariut,  virginewt ; also  Ceratlium  latifoUum,  alpinwn. 
Silent  atocinn,  and  rubella. 

Many  of  tho  Saxifrages  are  true  rock-plants:  they 
mostly  blossom  early  in  the  year.  The  following  species  may 
bo  grown  amongst  rocks: — S.  opjMiti/oUa.  paniculata, 
aizoidet,  nividin,  petreea,  reluttt,  ehngelia. 

Many  of  the  Campanulas  may  bo  grown  successfully. 
C.  earjHitira,  odlina,  alba,  and  saxatilis  blossom  nearly  all 
the  summer:  tho  latter  is  a very  ornamental  plant,  Many 
other  plants  have  been  rocotnmended  for  cultivation  in 
rock-work:  of  these  we  shall  add  the  names  of  a few  that 
are  deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  the  continuance  of 
their  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer;— 
Oxalit  vifdacea,  Bubut  arctirus,  Cbamfpmnntt  taxafilis, 
I/lecebrwn  Btronychia,  Linaria  Eidmedium  al- 

pinum,  ^r»»cu  mouUina,  Achillera  Claventr. 

ROCKET  is  a cylindrical  vessel  or  case,  of  pasteboard  or 
iron,  attached  to  one  end  of  a light  rod  of  wood,  and  con- 
taining a composition  which,  being  fired,  the  vessel  and  rotl 
are  projected  through  the  air  by  a force  arising  from  the 
combustion. 

Rockets  have  long  keen  usc<l  as  a means  of  making 
signals  for  the  purpose  of  eommuniotlon  when  the  parties 
have  been  invisible  from  distance  or  darkness,  or  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  each  oihcr;  and  they  have  occa.sinnal!y 
8er^•l,xl  tho  im|K>rtaiit  purpose  of  delerrainine  the  difleicnco 
of  longitude  between  two  places.  In  the  latter  case  the 
rocket  is  fired  at  sonic  convetiient  spot  between  the  stations, 
from  both  of  which  tho  explosion  must  be  visible;  and  the 
latter  being  instantaneous,  the  difference  between  lUe  limes 
at  which  it  is  oliserved,  as  indictited  by  chronometer*  regu- 
lated so  as  to  show  the  mean  limes  at  the  places,  is  tho  re- 
quired difference  of  longitude.  Rockets  have  also  been 
constructed  fur  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  warfare,  and 
such  missiles  were  so  employed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  in  Ihu7. 

in  signal  rockets  the  part  of  the  ease  which  contains  (he 
composition,  by  whose  combustion  the  projectile  force  is  pro- 
duced, is  joined,  at  the  upper  extremity,  to  a conical  case 
containing  the  composition  for  nro<hicing  the  explasiuns  or 
start  of  light  which  constitute  me  signal,  and  the  length  of 
this  part  is  always  rather  greater  than  tho  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  case.  Such  rockets  are  made  to 
weigh  half  a pound,  one  pound,  or  two  pounds.  The  ex- 
terior diameter  of  tho  one-pound  racket  is  I J inch;  the 
length  of  the  cylindridal  case  is  121  inches,  and  the  length 
of  the  conical  head  is  inches.  The  rod  is  generally  at- 
tached near  tho  base  and  on  one  side  of  the  rocket ; its 
>ength  is  about  8 foct,  or  CO  diameters  of  the  rocket,  and  its 
thickness  is  about  half  a diameter  of  the  latter.  The  com- 
position with  which  the  cylinder  is  filial  consists  generally 
of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  or  gunpowder;  the  whole 
is  reduced  to  a mealed  stale,  and  vvell  mixed  together  in  the 
following  proportions: — 8alti>otre,  4 lbs.  4 oz. ; sulphur, 
12  oz. ; ana  charcoal  or  mealed  jiowdcr,  2 lbs.  Tho  cum|H>- 
sition  which  produces  what  nro  calloil  the  stars  consists  of 
saltpetre,  dibs.;  sulphur,  2 lbs.;  antimony,  2 lbs.;  mealed  . 
powder,  8 oz. ; and  isinglass,  oz.  Tlie  latter  is  dissolved  | 
tn  one  quart  of  viue^r,  after  which  one  pint  of  spirit  of  | 
wine  is  added,  and  then  the  mealed  composition  is  mixed 


with  tno  liquid  till  the  wholo  becomes  of  tho  same  consist- 
ency as  a stiff  poste. 

.The  composition  for  burning  is  rammed  or  driven  into 
the  rocket-case;  but  in  the  interior  and  about  the  axis,  a 
void  space  of  a conical  form  is  left  in  order  that  a consider- 
able surface  of  the  composition  may  bo  at  once  in  a state  of 
combustion ; and,  at  the  choke  or  neck  of  the  rocket  (tho 
part  to  which  the  rod  is  attached),  there  are  several  aper- 
tures, by  ono  of  which  tho  fire  is  communicated  to  (he  com- 
position. The  combustion  of  the  tatter  immediately  takes 
place  on  all  tho  concave  conical  surface  about  the  Void  space 
just  mentioned. 

In  order  to  understand  the  cause  of  tho  rocket’s  motion, 
let  it  be  observed,  that  if  tho  composition  wore  to  be  fired 
within  a vessel  or  caso  closed  on  all  sides  (combustion  be- 
ing supposed  to  be  possible  in  such  circumstances),  the  pres- 
sure of  the  flame  would  be  equal  in  over}'  direction,  aiiii  the 
case  would  either  burst  in  pieces,  or,  if  sufficiently  strong, 
would  remain  at  rest  while  all  the  com|H)sition  was  being 
consurooi].  Now,  the  case  having  apertures  at  the  choke  or 
lower  extremity  of  the  cylinder,  tho  pressure  which  would 
have  taken  place  against  that  extremity  is  in  great  part  an- 
nihilated by  the  flame  escaping  into  the  atmo.«phere ; con- 
sequently the  pressure  exerted  against  the  opposite  extre- 
mity, being  no  longer  counteracted,  impels  the  rocket 
fiirwanl  or  upwards.  This  force  of  impulse  acts  in  a man- 
ner similar  to  that  by  which  a gun  recoils  when  the  charge 
is  fired;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  tho  fluid  escaping  almost 
instantly  from  the  l>ore,  the  force  of  impulse  on  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber  ceases  nearly  as  soon  as  it  is  generated , 
whereas,  in  a rocket,  the  composition  continuing  to  burn 
during  several  seconds,  tho  force  of  impulse  becomes  a force 
of  pressure,  which  continues  to  act  till  the  material  is  con- 
> sumed.  Hence  it  follows  that  a rocket  ascends,  or  moves 
forward,  with  an  ncc-eleraled  motion  till  Ihs  resistance  of  the 
I air  becomes  eijual  to  the  accelerative  force;  and  when  the 
composition  is  burnt  out,  the  rocket  falls  to  the  ground. 

I Tno  rod  serves  to  guide  the  rocket  in  its  flight : for  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rocket  and  rod  being  a 
I little  below  the  top  of  the  latter  (in  the  one-pound  rocket  it 
I is  2 feet  from  the  up|>er  extremity  of  the  rocket,  or  7 feet 
: from  tho  lower  extremity  of  the  rod);  if  wo  suppose  the 
i rocket  to  be  fired  verticafly  upwards,  and  a vibration  should 
J take  place  about  the  said  centre  of  gravity  by  any  excess  of 
pressure  on  one  side  arising  from  an  irregularity  in  the 
burning  of  the  composition,  the  resistance  of  tho  air  against 
I the  long  jM>rlion  of  the  ntd  below  that  centre,  like  a force 
' acting  on  the  longer  arm  of  a lever,  will  exceed  the  force  by 
: which  tlie  vibration  is  produced,  since  the  latter  force  arts 
I on  the  rocket  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  u hick  constitutes 
I tho  shorter  .*irm  of  the  lever;  and  thus  the  vibration  is 
' checked,  or  prevented,  and  the  rocket  is  enabled  to  ascend 
. steadily.  But,  in  proportion  ns  the  composition  burns  out.  the 
rotninon  centre  nf  gravity  approaches  nearer  the  middle  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  racket  and  rod;  and  tho  resistance  of 
the  air  acting  at  length  nearly  equally  above  nod  below 
that  centre,  it  can  no  longer  counteract  anv  inequality  in 
the  burning  of  the  com]>asition.  Thus,  in  falling,  the  top 
of  the  rocket,  or  the  rocket  end  of  the  rod,  is  duwnwartls. 

The  ro<l  performs  a similar  scnico  when  tho  rocket  is 
impelled  horizontally  or  obliquely : for,  while  flie  force  of 
projection  is  great  enough  to  carry  the  rocket  forward,  and 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  near  the  rocket  end  of 
ihu  roil,  tho  resistance  of  tho  air  against  the  tail  of  the 
latter  will  nearly  prevent  ony  vibration ; but,  when  tho 
centre  of  gravity  lus  got  near  the  middle  of  the  length, 
the  head  of  tho  rocket  begins  to  droop,  and  at  length  the 
whole  comes  obliquely  to  the  grouno.  It  has  happened 
however,  from  tho  rod  being  too  short  or  too  light,  that  the 
weight  of  the  rocket,  when  the  latter  has  Iwen  projcetixl 
with  a small  elevation,  has  so  much  incurvaicd  the  lino  of 
its  path  before  the  composition  has  burnt  out,  that  the  rod 
lias  turned  over  it,  and  the  whole  has  been  driven  to  the 
ground  in  a direction  lending  towards  the  place  from  whence 
it  was  prajected. 

Rockets  whose  diameters  vary  from  1 to  2 inches,  hove 
been  found  to  ascend  vertically  to  the  height  of  about  500 
yards;  and  those  whoso  diameters  vary  from  2 to  3 inches 
have  ascended  to  the  height  of  1200  yards.  The  distances 
at  which  rockets  can  be  seen  vary  from  .15  to  40  miles ; and 
the  times  of  ascent,  from  7 to  10  seconds.  (Robins’s  Tracts, 
vol.  h.) 

Rockets,  to  bo  employed  as  military  projectiles,  were  in- 
vented by  Sir  William  Ckmgreve,  and,  in  the  British  artillery 
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serrice,  a body  of  men,  called  the  rocket  troop,  bas  boon 
organised  expressly  for  iheir  raanagement.  Sir  William 
caused  the  rockets  to  be  made  with  Rtrong-iron  cases  of  cy- 
lindrical forms,  and  terminaiing  at  tho  head  with  a pjirabo- 
iDid  or  cone  ; and  he  attached  thu  rod  so  that  its  axU  should 
coincide  in  direction  with  that  of  the  rocket.  They  serve 
either  as  shells  or  carcasses,  and  their  weights  are  3,  6,  1 2, 
*i4.  and  3‘2  pounds.  Military  rockets  are,  in  general,  fired 
from  tubes  in  order  that  the  direction  of  their  tight  may  be 
mure  certain;  and  tho  proper  elevation,  at  least  for  tho 
smaller  rockets,  is  al>out  one  degree  for  each  hundred  yards 
in  tho  required  range.  From  their  form  they  pundrato  to  a 
runsiderable  depth  when  fired  against  timber  or  earth:  12 
pounder  rockets,  after  a range  of  12fi0  yards,  have  been 
found  to  enter  the  ground  obliquely  as  far  us  22  feel.  The 
principal  inconvenicnco  attending  tlic  rocket  practice  is  the 
powerful  action  of  tho  wind  when  it  blows  in  a direction 
perpendicular,  and  even  oblique,  to  tho  intended  lino  of 
lli^it. 

Kuckult,  being  much  lighter  than  any  other  kind  of  ord* 
nance,  and  capable  of  being  U!>ed  with  or  without  carriages, 
are  well  ailapled  for  conveyance  in  mountainous  countries. 
When  fired  in  volleys  against  troops,  their  effect  is  likely  to 
create  much  disorder  ; and  those  which  act  as  carcasses, 
when  fired  against  buildings,  will  almost  certainly  cause 
their  destruction.  Besides  being  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Copenhagen,  rockets  were  used  at  the  bombardment  of 
Flushing  (IS09);  and  in  1813  the  British  rocket-troop  ren- 
dered considerable  service  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  The 
advance  of  a French  column  against  an  inferior  force  of 
British  troops  wa.s  checked  by  a well  directed  fire  of  rockets 
at  tho  passage  of  the  Adour  in  the  last-mentioned  year; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  explosion  of  the  powder-magazine 
which  lately  (1840)  pro<luoed  such  disastrous  eflucts  at 
Acre,  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a rocket  on  thu  building. 
ROCKINOH  AM.  [NoRTHAirtnovsHiRE.] 
ROCKINGHAM.  CHARL?:S  WATSON  WENT- 
WORTH, MARQUESS  OF,  was  the  only  son  of  the  first 
Manjucssuf  Rockingham,  and  was  born  13th  May,  1730, 
two  years  atler  the  title  of  Baron  of  Maltuu  liad  b^n  con- 
ferred upon  his  father,  who,  in  17.14,  was  advanood  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Mallon,  and,  having  succeeded  to  bis 
couain  in  the  barony  of  Rockingham  in  1746.  wascrcute<l 
Marqutss  of  Rockingham  the  same  year.  Thu  Watsons, 
barons,  and  for  some  time  carls  of  Rockingham,  had  ori- 
ginally acquired  importance  by  tho  marriage  of  one  of  them 
with  the  sister  of  the  great  carl  of  Strafford,  w hose  vast 
estates  they  in  this  way  came  to  inherit. 

Ill  September,  1760,  while  his  father  was  still  alive,  tho 
subject  of  the  present  article  was  created  earl  of  Mallon  in 
the  Irish  peerage;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  his 
father’s  death  lull  him  in  possession  of  tho  roaruiiusate. 
Young  as  he  was  when  ho  thus  entered  the  House  of  Ixirds, 
ho  did  not  wait  long  before  Iteginning  to  take  a share  in 
dolmte.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten 
Years  of  tho  Reign  of  George  II.,’  notices  one  or  two  of  his 
e.arliest  appearances  in  not  very  complimentary  terras. 
When  what  was  called  the  Scotch  Bill  (fur  planting  colonies 
of  foreign  Protestants  on  tlie  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland) 
was  under  discussion  in  March,  1752.  he  says,  ‘The  young 
marquess  of  Rockingham  entered  into  a debate  so  much 
above  his  force,  and  partly  applied  the  trite  old  apologue  of 
Menenius  Agrippa,  and  the  sillier  old  story  of  the  fellow  of 
a college,  who  asked  why  we  should  do  anything  for  pos- 
terity, who  had  never  done  anything  for  us !'  Again,  in  his 
Bcconnt  of  the  debates  in  the  following  February,  about  the 
charge  of  Jaoobitism  brought  agaiusl  the  solicitor-general 
Murray  (Lord  Mansfield)  and  otW  persons  connected  with 
tho  court,  he  notes,  in  the  same  sarcastic  style:— ‘Lord 
Northumberland,  perceiving  it  was  a day  for  great  men  to 
stand  furtb,  thought  it  a good  opportunity  to  announce  his 
own  dignity ; but  be  said  little  to  the  purpose.  Still  less 
was  said  by  the  young  marquess  of  Rockingham,  though  he 
had  prepared  a lung  quotation  from  Tacitus  about  infor- 
mers, and  opened  with  it.’ 

But  although  never  rated  high  as  a man  of  talent,  the 
mere  wcaltb  and  independent  position  of  tho  marquess  ne- 
cessarily secure<l  him  great  influence,  which  was  much 
strengthened  by  his  upright  and  hunourablc  character  in 
private  life,  as  well  as  by  the  moderation  and  consistency  of 
nis  political  conduct,  although  that  was  no  doubt  partly 
owing  to  tlio  very  nArn>wness  of  bis  understanding,  which 
prevented  him  f^m  ever  looking  beyond  the  particuhir  set 


of  notions  he  had  originally  taken  up.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  wlial  was  then  considered  consti- 
tutional Whiggism,  and  ho  eviilenlly  to  tho  end  of  his  lifo 
never  entertained  a doubt  about  the  truth  of  his  poliiical 
opinions.  In  February,  1760,  he  was  made  a Knight  of 
the  Garter,  llis  political  career  from  this  dale  forms  part 
of  the  history  of  tho  next  reign,  and  of  tho  several  per- 
sons of  much  greater  mark  than  himsdlfw  ilh  whom  he  was 
Drought  into  association  or  collision  in  the  fluctunling 
contest  of  parties.  [GrokoeIII.;  Burkk  ; Pitt.}  He  was 
first  lortl  of  tho  treasury  ond  prime  minister  from  10th 
July,  .1786.  to  12th  July.  1766,  niid  was  again  placed  at 
the  head  of  affairs  with  the  same  office  on  the  resignation 
of  Lord  North,  in  March,  17H2,  but  died  the  1st  of  July  of 
that  year.  The  manjuess  of  Rockingham  married,  in  1752, 
the  daughter  of  Thonia.s  Bright,  Esq,,  of  Badaworth,  but 
had  no  children.  His  eldest  sister  was  married  in  1744  to 
the  first  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  whose  son,  having  succeeded  to 
the  family  estate  on  the  death  of  the  raanjuoss,  took  the 
surname  of  Wentworth  in  1807. 

ROCKS.  A knowledge  of  the  various  earthy  and  metallic 
substances  which  compose  the  parts  of  the  globe  near  the  sur- 
face, seems  indispensable  to  the  geologist,  whose  reason- 
ings on  the  origin  and  changes  of  tiiese  substances  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  science  which  he  is  cultivating. 
It  is  therefore  with  some  surprise  and  disappointment  tliat 
a student  of  geology  finds  the  classifications  of  rocks  used  in 
works  of  reputation  formed  with  no  harmony  in  detail,  and 
little  agreement  in  principle.  In  many  works  on  rainemlogy, 
compound  rocks,  as  basalt,  are  classed  among  simple  mine- 
rals; and  a place  is  assigned  even  to  clays  and  slates.  On 
tho  other  hand  geologists  have  not  hesitated  to  employ 
names  originally  designed  to  express  particular  mineral  con- 
stitution, in  a vague  and  geneni]  semse  as  regards  the  nature 
of  the  rock,  though  strict  and  definite  as  relating  to  its  ci;tre. 
Such  writers,  in  fact,  do  not  by  the  name  whic^i  they  use, 
as  • gneiss,’  or  * grauwackc,’  or  ‘ trap,’  moan,  or  wish  to  ex- 
press, tchal  the  rock  is  which  they  thus  designate,  but 
trhere  is  its  place  on  the  scale  of  stratified  rocks,  or  how  its 
mineral  aggregation  is  related  to  jrarticular  circumstances  of 
melting  or  cooling.  That  this  latter  method,  if  carried  to 
extreme,  would  he  subversive  of  accurate  notions  concerning 
the  origin  of  rocks,  is  not  only  probable  on  general  grounds, 
but  has  been  amply  proved  by  experience.  The  terms 
' gneiss,’  * grauwackc,’  clayslate,  &c.,  as  given  by  Werner, 
or  adopted  by  bis  followers,  had  a mineralogiciil  meaning; 
but  each  of  thcsiC  terms  has  been  freely  employed  by 
modem  geologists  to  include  a groat  variety  of  rocks  but 
slightly  related  to,  or  even  merely  associated  wiih,  thu 
typical  compound  signified.  When  we  are  told  that  'there 
is  no  gneiss  in  Cornwall.’  tho  assertion  is  true,  or  nearly  so, 
even  in  a Wernerian  sense ; but  it  is  equally  true  that  some 
part  of  the  vast  and  various  rocks  of  Scotland,  combined  in 
tho  ‘ gneiss’ of  MacCuUoch,  may  as  well  be  ranked  with 
clayslate  as  much  of  the  killas  of  Cornwall,  and  that  other 
members  of  this  gneiss  series  might  be  called  mica  slate, 
hornblende  slate,  or  <|uartz  rock.  (See  MacCulloch  0/i 
Rocks.)  To  avoid  this  confusion  of  roineralogical  and  geo- 
logical meanings  in  one  term,  several  able  attempts  have 
been  mado  upon  one  of  the  following  plain  principles:— 

1.  To  assign  to  a series  of  rocks  in  which  several  mineral 
types  (as  sandstone,  limestone,  argillaceous  beds)  occur,  and 
which  therefore  cannot  be  well  described  by  a raineralogical 
term,  a name  depending  on  locality.  Hence  * the  Silurian 
system,’  * the  Devonian  system,’  &c. 

2.  To  give  to  such  a series  a title  derived  ft’om  ill  most 
cliaraclerisiic  member;  as  the  * Cretaccoua  group,’  tite 
‘Oolitic  system,’  the  ‘Now  Red-Sandstone  senes,’  tho 
* Granitic  formation.' 

3.  To  avoid  all  such  specially  characteristic  names,  and 
to  substitute  terms  expressive  merely  of  relative  place  in 
tho  supposed  or  established  series  of  geological  events. 
Hence  Mr.  Conybeare’s  method  of  superior,  siipraraedial, 
medial,  tubmedial.  and  inferior  orders  of  strata.  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  Wondered  at  that  this  simple  and  expressive  uio- 
tlitxl  has  ncitlier  been  fully  developed  nor  followed. 

4.  A view  almost  equivalent  in  practice,  and  founded 
mainly  on  the  same  basis,  but  distinctly  involving  an  im- 
portant inference  regarding  the  lapse  of  time,  gives  us  such 
terms  as  Primary  strata.  Transition  rocks.  Secondary  scries. 
Tertiary  formations:  and.  as  a subdivision  of  these  latter, 
Eocene,  MeioccQe,  Ploiocone  deposits.  It  is  somewhat 
strange,  that  while  the  use  of  Transition  rocks  U pni- 
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fteribed  as  too  liypotbetical  (it  merely  mrolves  an  inference 
seldom  disputed),  the  equally  hypothetical  titles  of  Eocene, 
Moiocene.and  Pluioeeno  depotiu.  should  be  freely  admitted 
even  by  those  who  think  Lower,  Middle,  and  l/pper  less  ob' 
jectionable  iu  this  (>articular  instance,  and  more  useful  and 
applicable  in  regard  to  all  the  older  stratiflod  deposits. 
Brongniart  claates  rocks  under  the  Saturnian  (autient)  and 
Jovian  (actual  or  modern)  periods.  {Tt^eaudet  Terraint.) 

Systematic  views  of  rocks,  considered  os  nainoral  aggre> 
gales  without  any  reference  to  thetr  geolt^cal  history,  have 
been  s^dom  completed.  M.  Bronguiart  has  presented  a 
classification  of  ‘mixed  rocks*  nearly  conformed  to  this 
principle,  which  has  been  of  service.  Dr.  MacCuHoch*s 
* Treatise  on  Rocks*  is  a mixed  method,  mineralogical  in 
detail,  goulugical  in  the  large  features.  This  writer  gives 
the  following  list  of 

* Minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks:' — 


Indurated  clay,  from  the 
softest  substances 
found  in  trap  to  jasper 
and  silicious  schist. 

Clinkstone. 

Compact  felspar,  includ* 
ing  the  hornstone  and 
petrosilex  of  some 
writers. 

Common  and  glassy  feh 
spar. 

(Quartz. 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

Mica. 

Chlorite  (foliated). 

Talc. 

Hornblende. 

He  then  adds  a list  of  minerals  occasionally  imbedded  in 
rocks,  so  to  modify  their  aspect,  viz. 


Aclinolite. 

Augite. 

Hyperstbone. 

Diallage. 

Tourmaline. 

Serpentine. 

Steatite. 

Noble  Serpentine. 
Gypsum. 

Iron,  in  various  statesof 
oxidation,  and  com* 
bined  with  carbonic 
acid,  water,  &c. 
Bitumen. 

Pilchatonc. 

Chert. 


Garnet. 
Olivine. 
Cyaoito. 
Finite. 
Sp^umene. 
Cbiastolite. 
Slaurolide 
Epidote. 
Mesotype. 
Zircon. 
Topaz. 
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Chrj'sobcryl. 

Fluor  Spar. 
Corundum. 
Oxydulous  Iron, 
^rilcs. 

Chromate  of  Iron. 
Prehnite. 
Andalusilo. 
Apatite. 

Sphene. 

Oxyde  of  Tin. 
Molybdena. 


Ho  then  names  the  rocks  in  which  the  minerals  of  the 
first  ela&s  occur.  We  extract  the  most  important  of  these 
notices 

Indurated  clay  occurs  in  claystone  not  schistose,  some 

1K>rphyries  and  amygiiUIoids,  some  basalts ; also  in  argil- 
aceous  schist,  shale,  limestone. 

Compact  felspar  occurs  as  a simple  rock;  also  in  gneiss, 
p«^hyrios,amygdaloids,  syenites,  greenstones,  augite  rocks, 
nypemthene  rocks,  granite. 


Quartz  occurs  in  quartz  rock,  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
chlorite  schist,  talcoso  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  sandstone, 
pur^iliyries,  syenites  and  greenstones. 

Felspar  occurs  in  granito,  gneiss,  chlorite  schist,  horn* 
blende  schist,  actinolite  schist,  sandstone,  quartz  rock, 
greenstone,  porphyry,  syenite,  pitchstunc. 

Mica  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartz  rock, 
sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  clavsiono,  syenite,  porpb)  ry. 

Chlorite  occurs  in  chlorite  senist,  granite,  gneiss,  octino* 
iite  schist,  argillaceous  schist. 

Talc  occurs  in  talcoee  schist,  primary  limestone,  granite, 
serpentine. 

Hornblende  occurs  in  granito,  gneiss,  hornblende  schist, 
micaceous  schist,  argillaceous  s^ist,  primary  limestone, 
serpentine,  syenite,  greenstone,  basalt,  ^torphyry,  cblontic 
KchUt,  actinolite  schist. 

M.  Brongniart’s  general  view  of  mixed  rocks  may  bo  put 
in  the  following  abbreviated  form : — 

A.  Crystallized  isomerous  rocks  (the  parts  equally 
mixed). 

1.  Felepathic  rocks. 

a.  Granite.  Laminatedfelspar,quartz,andmica,equally 
dUscminated. 

b.  Protuginc.  Felspar, quarlz,sleatite,orlalc,orchloritc. 

c.  Pegmatite  (graphic  granite).  Laminated  felspar,  and 
quartz. 


d.  Mimose.  Laminated  felspar,  and  augite. 

2.  Hornblendic  rocks. 

a.  Syenite.  Laminatcil  felspar,  hornblende,  and  quartz. 

b.  Diallage.  Hornblende,  and  compact  felspar  dissemi* 
nated. 

c.  Hemithrenc.  Hornblende  and  limestone. 

B.  Crystallized  Anisomerous  Rocks  (the  parts  unequally 
mixed). 

).  Base  of  quartz. 

a.  Hyalomicte.  Crystallized  quartz,  and  disseminated 
mica. 

2.  Base  of  mica. 

a.  Gnein.  Mica  abundant  in  plates,  lamellar  or  granu* 
lor  felspar — a laminated  rock. 

b.  Mica  schist.  Continuous  mica  and  quartz. 

3.  Base  of  schist. 

o.  Phylladc.  Clay  slate  containing  various  minerals. 
b.  Caicischist.  Argillaceous  schist  and  limestone 
variously  mixed. 

4.  Base  of  talc. 

a.  Steoschist.  Talcose  base  with  disseminated  minerals. 
Base  of  serpentine. 

a.  Ophiolite.  Serpentine,  including  various  minerals, 
as  chromate  and  oxide  of  iron,  diallage,  garnet.  &c. 

6.  Base  of  limestone. 

Ci^lin.  Granular  limestone  with  mica. 

b.  Opnicalcc.  Limestone,  with  serpentine,  talc.or  chlo- 
rite, imliedded. 

c.  Calciphyrc.  Limestone  enveloping  crystals,  as  fel- 
spar, garnet,  hornblende,  &c. 

7.  Base  of  corncan  (compact  felspar  of  MacCuHoch). 

a Variolite.  Including  nodules  and  veins  of  various 
kinds. 

b.  Vakitc.  Including  roiea,  augite,  &c. 

8.  Base  of  hornblende  or  basolL 

a.  Amnhibohle.  Base  of  hornblende,  with  dissemi- 
natea  minerals. 

b.  Basanite.  Base  of  compart  basalt,  with  disserai- 
natcil  minerals. 

c.  Trappite.  Base  of  hard  compact  dull  comean  trap, 
with  mica,  felspar,  &c. 

d.  Melaphyre  (Trap  porphyry).  Black  pctroaillcious 
hornblende,  with  crystals  of  felspar. 

9.  Base  of  petrosilex,  coloured  by  hornblende. 

a.  Porphyry.  Paste  of  reddish  petrosilex.  with  crystals 
of  felspar. 

b.  Ophite.  Paste  of  green  petrosilex,  with  crystals  of 
felspar. 

e.  Amygdaloid.  Paste  of  petrosilex,  with  nodules  of 
petrosilex  of  a ditforent  colour. 

d.  Euphotide.  Enclosing  crystals  of  diallage. 

)0.  Base  of  petrosilex  or  compact  feUpar. 

a.  Euritc.  With  mica.  &c.  disseminated. 

b.  Lcpicnile.  Base  of  granular  felspar,  with  mica  and 
qiiarlz. 

c.  Trachyte.  With  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 

11.  Base  of  clavstone. 

a.  Clay  porphyry.  Crystals  of  felspar. 

b.  Doraito.  (^’ryslats  of  mica. 

12.  Base  of  pitchstone. 

Stigmite.  With  crystals  of  felspar  (commonly  called 
porphyritic  pitchstone). 

13.  Base  undetermined. 

Lava. 

C.  Aggregated  rocks  (uncrystollized ; the  parts  irregularly 
mixed). 

1.  Cemented  rocks. 

a.  Psammiic.  Grains  of  quartz,  &c.  unitnl. 

(Tliis  includes  sandstones,  grauwacke,  &c.) 

2.  Imbeddod  rocks. 

a.  Mimophyre.  Oment  argillaceous,  uniting  distinct 
grains  of  felspar,  &c. 

b.  Psoflie.  Cement  armllaceous,  including  fragments 
of  mica  schist,  slate,  Kc. 

c.  Pudding-stone.  Cement  including  large  rounded 
pieces  of  different  kinds  in  different  varieties  of  pud- 
ding-stone, as  quartz,  limestone,  flints. 

d.  Breccia.  The  fragments  angular. 

The  most  prevalent  classification  of  rocks  in  actual  use  is 
founde<i  on  one  leading  feature  of  tbeir  origin  and  history. 
Rocks  are  of  igneous  origin  (pyrogenous  rocks),  or  of  aqueous 
origin  (hydrogenous  rockii),  and  thus  rosko  two  great  classes : 
the  former  being  often  considered,  with  referonco  to  the 
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circumstances  of  their  occurrence  in  two  (livUions,  viz.  liy- 
pogene  or  Plutonic  rocks  (as  granite),  ami  volcanic  rocks 
(asi  obsidian);  tliu  latter  being  distinguished  into  fresh- 
waitr  and  marine  deiiosiiii.  the  result  of  chemical,  vital,  ayd 
mechanical  agencies  exerted  in  water.  Many  casts  are 
known  of  an  alteiation  of  these  hydrogenous  rocks  by  con- 
tact with  Plutonic  or  volcanic  masses:  by  this  change  they 
acquire  the  name  of  metamorphic  rucks.  These  clays  and 
samUtuDcs  are  hardened,  and  have  their  structure  altered 
BO  as  to  resemble  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  or  jasper;  and 
chalk  and  limestone  are  rendererl  crystalline. 

Adopting  as  the  bust  and  most  anplicable  the  fundamental 
distinction  of  pyrogenous  ami  nydn^'enuus  rucks,  the 
student  will  nnd'by  experience  that  the  best  if  not  the  only 
good  way  of  describing  and  recognising  rocks,  is  by  atten- 
tion to  llieir  elementary  composition.  The  granitic,  por- 
phyritic,  amygdaloidal,  or  other  structures  of  igneous  rocks, 
arc  so  many  variable  circumstances  due  to  particular  acci- 
dents in  the  fusion  or  cooling  of  the  mosses,  and  belong 
more  or  less  to  all  of  them,  as  the  compact,  oolitic,  arenaceous, 
and  other  characteristic  textures  of  hydrogenous  rocks 
mark  pcculiarilics  of  their  aggregation  or  solidification. 

Mr.  Scropo  has  successfully  shown,  in  bis  ‘ Synopsis  of 
Volcanic  Rocks’  i Journal  Cff  Science,  voL  xxh),  that  these 
various  compounds  may  bo  easily  and  philosophically  classed 
by  consideration  of  the  relative  abundance  of  two  minerals, 
seldom  absent  from  any  of  them,  viz.  felspar  and  augite. 
(The  felspar  is  sometimes  replaced  by  leucitc,  haiiyne, 
olivine  or  mullitc ; the  augite  by  hornblende  or  titaniferous 
iron.)  Hence  wo  have  only  three  great  groups : — 
Felspathie  ....... .Trachyte. 

Augito-fclspathie.  .Graystonc. 

Augitic Basalt. 

To  each  of  these  belong  many  varieties,  and  many  grada- 
tions of  granitic,  porphyritic,  atnygdaloidal,  and  other  struc- 
surcs.  [Lava  ] By  a similar  metmxl  we  may  doss  the  older 
or  Plutonic  rocks  of  fusion,  as:  FeUputhic,— granite.  p.orpUy* 
ry,  felspar  rock,  claystone.  eurilc,  pitclislonc;  Augilo-fel- 
spatic, — sienitc,  cuphotide;  Augitic,'— sicnite,  hypersthene 
foek,  greenstone,  basalt,  wackt\  mclaphyre. 

The  hydrogenous  rocks  uf  roost  importance  may  be 
classed  according  to  their  arenaceous,  argillaceous,  calcare- 
ous. or  other  basis,  as — 

Arenaceous,  unlfurro,  as  sandstones,  sands ; aggregated  as 
eoiigloiuc-ralcs.  pudding-stones. 

Argillaceous,  unitbrm,  os  clay  and  shale;  containing 
fragments,  os  some  clay  conglomerates. 

Argillo-calcareous,  as  marls  proiwrly  so  called. 

Calcareous,  as  chalk,  Unicsiune. 

(.'alcarco-raagnesiaii,  as  dolomite. 

Haloid,  as  gypsum,  rock  salt. 

Carbonaceoub,  as  coal,  lignite. 

I'orrugmous,  as  ironstone. 

Cupriferous,  ns  the  kupferschiefer. 

Finally,  all  these  hyurogenous  rocks  arc  liable  to  local 
changes,  by  contact  or  proximity  with  the  rocks  of  fusion. 
These  mctamorphic  rocks  may  ho  classed  according  to  the 
same  form  as  those  which  are  unaltered.  Wc  give  below 
authentic  examples  of  several  cases  of  mclamorphism  : — 

1.  Arenaceous  iwks,  roetamorphieby  induration,  as  along 
greenstone  dykes  in  Arran,  and  Salisbury  Crags.  Similar 
effects  happen  beneath  iron-furnaces,  and  when  the  effect  is 
in  extreme  the  result  is  qttariz  rock. 

2.  Argillaceous  rocks,  mctamorphic  by  induration,  and  a 

certain  confluence  of  grains.  In  extreme  cases  the  result 
is  a kind  uf  clay  stale,  or  hone  slate,  or  Lvdian  «tone,  with 
cubic  pyrites,  and  rarelv  embedded.  An  example  ef 

the  latter  occtirs  at  l*las  Newydd. 

3.  (Calcareous  rucks,  mularaorphtc  by  re  arrangement  of 
parlicles.  Thus  granular  or  sacciiaroid  limestone  is  found 
ov  the  side  of  the  basaltic  dykes  in  Antrim,  on  the  green- 
stone of  Tcesdale,  near  the  hypersthene  of  Sky,  &c.  The 
limestone  among  primary  strata  is  of  similar  appearance, 
though  mil  in  contact  with  igneous  rocks. 

4.  Carbonaceous.  Ckiat  becomes  coke  or  anthracite  near 
basaltic  dykes. 

Examinations  of  (his  kind  have  shown  that  ordinary 
sedimentary  rocks  altered  by  heat  acquire  aspects  and  struc- 
tures and  compositions  resembling  almost  exactly  those 
roust  common  among  the  earliest  or  primary  strata,  ns 
quartz  rock,  clay  slate,  garnet  mica  slate,  garnet  gneiss, 
granular  marble,  &c.;  and  it  is  therefore  a probable  infer- 
eucc  that  in  all  such  cases  of  strict  rcseroblauco  those  an- 
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tient  rocks  have  undergone  on  a great  scale,  and  under  the 
genera!  influence  of  I'ho  intense  beat  of  the  earth,  tho 
changes  which  ore  certainly  proved  to  have  happened 
locally,  from  limited  agencies,  on  biihstanccs  of  snuiiar 
chemical  quality.  Very  careful  invesligiittniison  thc.-ic  points 
aro  however  still  needed  to  fix  limits  ami  give  precision 
and  certainty  to  the  inferences  from  phenomena. 

Tlie  circumstances  which  accompuiy  the  appearance  of 
pyrogenous  rocks  will  ofleti  lead  us  to  probable  views  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  fuscfl  and  coolcrl. 
Thus  from  the  grnniTc  masses  of  Arran  and  Cornwall,  very 
coarse  in  their  granulation,  veins  proceed  into  the  adjoining 
slate  rocks,  ami  become  more  and  more  fine  in  grain,  and 
porphyritic  or  merely  foUpathicin  aspect ; the  coarse  green- 
stone of  Salisbury  Crags  acquires  cnmpaclncss  where  it 
touches  the  sandstone  rucks ; in  a modern  furnace  the  centru 
of  masses  of  fuseil  rock  or  melted  metal  is  usually  tiie  most 
porous  part ; and  all  these  facta  aro  linked  together  in  the 
more  general  proposition,  that  slow  cooling  allows  of  largo 
and  regular,  while  rapid  refrigeration  generally  forces  a 
minute,  hasty,  and  confused  structure,  in  which  crystalliza- 
tion is  sometimes  quite  ileslroyed.  [See  Basalt  for  somo 
notice  of  Mr.  Gregory  Wall’s  experiments  on  this  sub- 
stance cooled  from  f^usion.] 

Conaidcnilions  of  this  kind  explain  the  generally  greater 
compactness  of  Plutonic,  as  compared  with  the  ccHulanly 
of  volcanic  rocks,  and  indeed  there  is  little  other  diflcrence 
between  them  than  that  which  is  intelligible  as  a conso 
quonco  of  the  outpouring  of  one  class  at  or  near  the  surface 
and  under  air,  and  the  solidification  of  the  other  under  great 
depths  of  water,  as  some  greenstones ; inclosed  in  masses  of 
preconsolidated  rock,  as  some  porphyries ; or  slowly  cooled 
in  enormous  quantity,  as  granite,  and  hypersthenic  sicnite. 

Similarly,  by  attcMitioti  tothu  texture  and  structure  of  the 
rocks  deposited  by  water,  wo  find  marks  of  sedimentary  ac- 
cumulation in  sandstones  and  clays,  and  proofs  of  chemical 
precipitation  or  vital  {irrangemeni  in  limestones.  We  may 
put  some  of  the  results  on  this  subject  in  a very  simple 
scries,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  important  reflec- 
tions. 

Littoral  and  Floo<l  Depoeile,  as  conglomerates  and  sand- 
stones : the  latter  showing  often  ripple-mark,  soroetiincs  im- 
pressions of  littoral  or  terrestrial  animals ; iho  former,  u con- 
fused aggregation  resulimg  from  local  agitation. 

Sea  and  Uiver  Srdiinenls.~fiba\es  and  clays,  often  finely 
and  regularly  laminalciL  and  of  very  niiiform  composi- 
tion, the  fruit  of  move  tranquil  deposition  in  deeper  or 
calmer  water. 

Pr:iagian  Depf>uls,  as  some  limestone  strata,  llie  accii 
mulation  uf  dead  shells,  erinuUlea.  forarainifern,  &e.,  and 
others  which  are  in  part  the  preserved  sirurlmvs  of  coral. 
Thus  some  beds  of  marble  are  really  masses  of  crinoidca, 
others  of  coral,  some  of  shells,  some  chalk  is  full  of  spiculm 
of  sponges,  &c.,  and  other  calcareous  beds  are  replete  with 
furamimfera. 

(Basalt;  Granitk;  Gral*wackk;  Gxkiss;  Lava; 
Mica  Schist;  Pormiyry;  Stratificatio:*.] 

ROCROY.u  fortified  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  161  miles  north- 
east of  Paris  by  Soissons,  Reims,  and  Mezicrcs.  Rocroy, 
then  a village,  was  fortified  by  Francois  I.,  a-D.  I33“,  to 
defend  the  frontier  on  that  side:  the  furlifications  were 
finished,  and  the  place  raised  to  the  rank  of  a town,  by  his 
son  Henri  II.  It  was  bc>«iegcd,  a.p.  1C43.  by  tho  Spaniards 
under  l>on  Francisco  do  Melos,  who  occupi(^  a very  strong 
position,  covered  by  marshes  and  woods,  and  acecssihh:  onlv 
by  a single  ciuseway.  Tho  French  under  the  duke  of  En- 
gbicn.aftcrw'ai'ds  better  known  as  prince  of  Condc(Lc6Vum/ 
Condi),  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  a<lvanred  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  obtained  a splendid  and  decisive  victory 
(lOth  May),  which  laid  tho  foundation  of  his  military  re- 
nown. The  town  stands  in  an  extensive  plain,  about  fivo 
miles  from  tho  loft  tank  of  the  Meuse.  The  fortiflcalion.-i 
are  of  no  great  importance  at  present,  lliough  it  still  ranks 
asafortress.  The  population  in  IS3I  wa.s  3623:  the  towns- 
men make  tinware  ami  carpenters’ tools.  There  are  four 
fairs  ill  the  year.  The  town  has  a socictv  of  ngricuUurc, 
a military  hospital,  and  tome  government  oflicos. 

Tin*  arrondissemont  comprenend-j  sixty-eight  communes, 
and  is  dividc<l  into  five  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  43,807, 

ROCBLY  MOUNTAINS  is  a terra  usuolly  applied  to  an 
extensive  mountain-system  in  North  America,  but  ns  this 
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trrm  has  loo  general  a signiftralion,  and  thereforo  cannot 
wah  propriety  be  applied  to  a particular  ayilcm,  geogra- 
phers call  the  North  American  range  the  Chippexeyan 
M<uintai»t.  These  mountains  occupy  the  central  parts  of 
that  continent,  but,  like  the  Andes  in  South  America,  they 
are  much  nearer  to  the  Pacilir  than  to  (he  AUnnttc  Ocean. 
The  Chippewyan  Mountains  are  far  less  known  than  tJic 
Andes  in  South  America.  Perhaps  moro  than  one-half  of 
the  eastern  declivity  has  been  seen  by  travellers,  who  have 
given  some  account  of  it,  but,  with  the  cxceptiou  of  a com- 
paratively small  part,  tho  whole  of  the  western  declivity  is 
almost  entirely  unknown. 

It  was  formerly  sup]>>serl  that  this  mounlain-sy.stcm  was 
only  a ciuitinualion  of  the  Andes  of  South  America,  and 
that  these  two  mountain-regions  were  connected  by  a chain 
which  trnversc<l  the  Mexican  Isthmus  in  its  whelo  length. 
Kul  it  is  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  a tlat  country 
of  ronsiderahlo  extent  intorvones  between  tho  Andes  and 
the  mountains  of  tlie  Isthmus.  [Pansms]  It  is  also 
ascertained  that  tho  moiintain-raiu'e  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  in  the  northern  of  the  Mexi- 
can States,  i<  not  connected  with  any  of  the  southern  off- 
R(>ts  nf  the  Chippewyan  Mountains,  hut  terminates  about 
120  miles  south  of  tho  Sierra  de  Mogollnn,  or  that  branch 
of  the  Chipiiewyan  Mountains  which  approaches  nearest  | 
to  it. 

This  moimtain-iystem  may  lie  divided  into  three  parts— 
the  Soiiihern.  Central,  and  Noriherti  Chip]H.-wyan  Moun- 
tains. Tlio  first  e.tteii(ls  from  to  N.  Int. ; the  Cen- 
tral Chippewyans  from  •li'*  to  49“  N.  lat. ; and  the  Northern 
from  49*  to  nearly  7u*  N.  lat.  The  whole  length,  from  29* 
to  70"  N.  lat.,  exceeds  .3000  miles,  and  when  the  ridges, 
which  probably  iraserse  the  noTth-westirn  ps-ninsnla  of 
Niirth  America  from  east  to  west,  and  apparently  are  only 
ofisets  of  the  great  mountain  range,  are  included,  the  whole 
length  is  about  4U0U  miles. 

The  Southfrn  ('hiv}tfiU'ynns  resemble  the  Norihcm 
Andos  in  being  divided  into  three  long  ranges,  which  run 
olT  in  diverging  lines.  The  point  from  which  they  diverge 
is  a mountiim-knul,  about  I'i*  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  Sierra 
V'erde.  From  this  point  (he  three  ranges  run  southward. 
The  most  eastern  range  forms  one  elevated  mass  of  rocks 
between  42*  and  .34'  N.  lat,  and  within  these  limits  pre- 
serves the  name  of  Chippewyan  or  Uocky  Mountains.  It 
runs  nearly  due  south  between  101“  and  lOG*  \V.  long. 
Between  36*  and  34*  N.  lat.  it  divides  into  two  ranges,  liolli 
of  which  run  sou(hw.ird  and  parallel  to  one  another,  includ- 
ing (he  narrow  valley  of  the  Kto  I’uerco,  and  terminate  in 
the  great  bend  of  (he  Rio  del  Norte,  iMitween  2‘J*  and  .30® 
N lat.  In  the  present  state  of  geographical  knowledge, 
these  two  ranges,  which  are  called  the  Sierra  dc  lus  Co- 
manches,  must  be  considered  an  the  moat  southern  extre- 
mity of  (ho  Chippewryan  Moun(ains.  I(  is  hardly  known 
on  w'hat  aulhofily  these  two  ranges  have  l>cen  laid  down  on 
our  maps,  as  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Puerco  and  the  countries 
eaat  of  it  are  in  possession  of  (he  savage  and  warlike  tribe 
of  (he  Comnnchi^s,  who  do  not  allow  strangers  to-eiiter  their 
country.  Onl)  tlie  western  declivity  of  (he  western  range 
has  lKX‘n  seen  In  travellers,  who  describe  (he  range  ns  rising 
only  to  a moderate  idevaiiun,  but  having  a very  desolate 
and  barren  aspect,  and  being  almost  entirely  without  water  i 
and  wotul. 

That  part  nf  the  Southern  Chippewyan?  which  extends 
from  34*  to  42*  N-lat.  is  perhaps  tlie  test  known  part  of 
the  wlwdc  system,  the  eastern  declivitv  having  been  exa- 
mined for  a rmisideralile  extent  by  Major  Long.  He  says 
that  the  breadth  varies  from  69  to  IbO  miles.  Tlie  moim- 
tains  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  to  the  east  of  ihctn, 
towering  into  peaks  of  great  height,  which  arc  visible 
at  (he  distance  of  mure  than  100  miles  east  of  their 
Imse.  They  consist  of  ridgt**.  knobs,  and  jicaks  variously 
disposed,  among  which  there  are  many  wide  and  fer- 
tile valleys.  The  more  elevateil  |>arls  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  per]>etual  snow,  which  gives  them  a luminous, 
and  at  a great  disianre  even  a brilliant  appearance,  whence 
they  have  derived  (he  n.nme  of  (he 'shining  mountains.’ 
The  height  of  the  James  Peak  has  boon  a.sccrtaine«l  to  bo 
about  KjoO  feet  above  its  base,  which  is  considered  as  be- 
tween 2tM'0  nnd  3un0  feet  alM>\e  the  sea-lcvel.  Though 
con»idcred  the  iiighe!<(  summit  in  this  part  of  the  ruiiec, 
Major  liong  ^ays,  that  judging  from  the  {Kisitiuii  of  the 
snow  iienr  llic  summit  of  other  peaks  and  ridges  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  much  higher. 


Tlie  western  declivity  of  this  range  is  not  so  steep  ns  the 
eastern,  and  does  not  ilesccml  so  deep,  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte  being  considerably  more  elevated  than 
(liQ  plains  east  of  the  mountains. 

The  central  range  of  the  Southern  Chippewyans  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  oaslem  along  the  meridian  of  Ui7*  \V.  long., 
and  terminates  near  34*  N.  lat.  with  tho  Sierra  dc  Mogol- 
lon,  a name  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  range, 
though  others  railed  it  Sierra  de  lot  Mimbres.  It  appr^ars  not 
to  attain  the  elevation  of  the  eastern  range.  On  the  eastern 
side  lU  slope  is  well  defineil.  as  no  offsets  branch  off  from 
it,  but  the  width  nnd  tho  western  declivilics  ore  not  known. 
It  was  formerly  8uppo>cd  that  the  Sierra  de  Mogotlon  was 
united  by  a tuounlnin-chain  to  the  Sierra  Madre  in  Mexico; 
but  the  la-xt-inentioiieil  range  terminates  near  32®  N.  lat, 
und  a level  plain  about  16U  miles  in  extent  intervenes  be- 
tween the  two  ranges. 

The  wi*stern  chain  of  the  Sonthem  Cliippcwyans  is  culled 
the  Sierra  de  los  Guacaros,  and  it  is  supposed  to  join  the 
principal  chain  at  the  Sierra  Verde.  But  vrith  the  excep- 
tion of  a mountain  tract,  which  occurs  alwmt  37*  N.  lat., 
and  112*  W.  long.,  nnd  is  properly  called  Sierra  Guacaros, 
tliis  range  is  unknown  in  its  wrholo  extent.  It  is  nut  even 
known  whether  this  range  is  connecled  with  the  snow- 
I capped  summit  of  tho  Si.  Bcriinrdin,  which  occur  near 
34*  N.  iat.  ami  117"  W.  long.  If  a chain  of  high  Iniula 
should  be  found  to  extend  bvUwecn  tho  last-mentioned  high 
summit  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Guacaros,  which  is  not  impro- 
imhle,  the  inoimiuinous  nnd  rocky  peninsula  of  Galifornia 
W'ouhi  constitute  tlie  most  southern  extremity  of  the  Chit>* 
puw'van  Mountains. 

As  (ius  countries  surrounding  tho  Southern  Chippewyans 
are  almost  entirely  inhabilerl  by  savage  tribes,  which  bccm 
to  have  no  inlercoursc  with  one  another,  the  routes  arc  un- 
known, with  the  exception  of  one  over  the  eastern  range, 
near  3i>®  N.  lat.,  which  is  used  by  tin*  North  American 
caravans,  which  start  from  the  town  of  Franklin  in  the 
stale  of  Mis-snuri,  for  tho  town  of  Santa  F«'in  Novr  Mi^xico. 
whenee  they  priicm-d  to  Chihuahua.  The  elevation  of  the 
mountain-pnss  does  not  app^-ar  to  be  very  great. 

The  Central  Chippnrt/ant  between  the  Sierra  V'erde 
(42*  N.  lat.)  and  4y*  N.  lat.  have  been  often  crossed  by 
American  travellers,  in  passing  from  the  United  States  to 
ihcriverColombio,  In  this  part  the  mountain-region  sc‘cras 
to  contain  two  ranges  of  great  elevation,  running  parallel 
to  one  another  at  the  distance  of  lOU  miles,  mid  enclosing 
high  valleys,  vyliicli  are  goncrnlly  filled  up  by  tho  rocky 
musses,  w inch  protrude  from  the  great  chains  to  a eunsider- 
ablc  distance  within  the  valleys.  The  two  chains  however 
do  not  subsiile  either  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  into  plains, 
being  scparatetl  from  Ibe  level  ground,  which  only  occurs  at 
n great  distance  from  them,  by  billy  regions  of  ronsidemblc 
extent. 

Nut  far  fnim  the  Sierra  Verde,  tow.vrd.s  tha  north,  Iwtwecn 
the  Spanish  River,  &iip]>n?tH’i  to  1h’  the  Ri«  Colorado,  which 
falls  into  the  mo«l  northern  rew'^s  of  tin?  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nio, and  the  Big  Horn  River,  an  affluent  of  tho  Missouri,  the 
c.'i'ilern  chain  of  the  mountain?  contains  n deep  and  wide 
depression,  which  presents  an  easy  paxsage  over  the  range, 
.HO  easy  indeed  that  it  may  he  ciossed  by  carriages.  In 
I thesi'  parts  there  is  a plain  between  moderate  heights, 
which  IS  about  tim  niilcH  in  circimifcrencc,  ami  the  surfai'e 
of  which  is  encrusted  with  salt  os  white  ns  snow  to  n depth 
of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches.  North  of  this  depression  tho 
inountains  rise  to  a greater  height  ; but  they  do  not  present 
a range  of  miiform  elevation  : they  are  rather  extensivo 
groups,  here  and  there  overtopped  by  high  )»euks.  airimig 
whirn  there  is  one  which  probably  rises  to  15,ou«  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  Tlie  eastern  range  is  furrowed 
longitudinally  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys  drained  by  small 
ami  rapid  streams.  TTic  higher  parts  of  the  ranges  consist 
of  granite,  and  are  bleak  ami  bare.  Iwirig  nearly  dextitiilo 
of  vegetation,  but  many  of  tho  inferior  i-idges  are  scantily 
clothed  with  scrub  pines,  oaks,  cedar,  and  furze.  In 
some  places  these  mountains  have  traces  of  volcanic  action 
Some  of  the  interior  valleys  are  alreweil  with  scoria  and 
hraken  stones,  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  vestiges  of 
extinct  cruterH  arc  seen  on  the  highest  points. 

Farther  north,  between  46''  and  47",  the  costern  range 
appears  to  nininluin  a more  equal  elevniion,  and  to  ri^e  to  a 
great  height,  Their  liiglic-t  parts  are  covered  with  snow 
in  the  months  of  .\ugust  nnd  Septenibev,  and  in  the  lower 
parts,  along  the  watercourHis  ami  in  the  ravines,  snow  doe« 
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not  disappear  till  tho  niontli  of  June.  Tlic  mean  elevation 
of  this  rans^e  may  be  between  8000  and  9000  feet.  This 
chain  probably  does  not  excecnl  10  or  40  miles  in  vridth. 
The  wusierii  chain.  whi<*h  is  S4>mewhal  lower,  appears  to  be 
of  (•roalfP  width.  Tho  middle  of  this  range,  which  is  called 
the  Hluo  Muuntuiiis  towards  its  northern  extremity,  ii  in 
some  parts  covered  with  dense  and  gloomy  forests,  and  cut 
up  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines:  but  along  iU  western 
snle  there  is  a hilly  region,  in  which  several  wide  depres- 
sions occur,  most  of  which  are  well  watereii,  and  aro  prairie 
hinds.  Clurko  River,  one  of  tho  upper  branches  of  the 
Columbia  runs  through  a narrow  vuUey,  which  ut  tho  place 
where  it  uiiens  on  tho  Columbia  River  expands  into  a plain 
about  fiO  miles  in  circumference,  which  has  a good  soil.  In 
this  part  of  the  Chippuwjan  Mountains  two  easy  passes  are 
fomni  between  45"  and  47'^,  or  between  the  up{»er  branches 
of  the  Missouri  and  Clarke  River;  and  it  is  stated,  that 
thoy could  be  rendered  fit  for  cuniuges  without  much  labour. 
It  is  8up|Ktsed  that  the  base  on  which  this  part  of  the 
mountain  system  rests  is  between  40Ui>  and  dUUU  feet  above 
the  sea-level. 

Hut  the  approach  to  these  passes  is  nut  ea.sy.  as  the 
greatest  part  of  (he  country  immediately  east  of  the  nioun- 
tarns  is  covered  with  high  and  very  rugged  lulls.  The  outer 
edge  of  this  extensive  mountain-region  seems  to  bo  fonned 
by  a range  of  high  hills,  called  the  Black  Hills,  which  at 
its  southern  extremity,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  southern 
ibrk  of  the  Platte  River  or  Nebraska,  isabout  tOO  miles  from 
the  principal  chains  of  the  Chip|>ewyan  Mountains,  but  as 
it  proceeds  northward,  diverges  from  their  direction.  The 
last-named  rniiges  run  nurth-iiorth-west,  whilst  the  Black 
Hills,  beginning  at  the  southern  fork  of  the  Nebraska, 
stretch  thence  in  a north*cast  direction,  and  terminate  in 
the  great  bend  of  ibo  river  Mi<^:iuri,  enclosing  the  valley  of 
the  Little  .Missouri  on  both  sides.  Thus  the  Black  Hills 
near  48®  N.  lat,  are  more  than  400  miles  from  the  eastern 
cliain  of  the  Chippewynns.  The  connecting  link  between 
thc>e  two  chains  is  formed  hy  the  Big  Horn  Mountains, 
which  consist  of  two  ridg(>s  that  extend  along  both  sides  of 
Big  Horn  River  to  the  place  wbero  that  river  joins  the 
VcllovT  Stone  River.  The  eastern  of  these  two  ridges  seems 
to  join  the  Black  Hills  south  of  45*',  near  the  sources  of  the 
J..iille  Mi>sunrl.  The  Big  Horn  Mountains  ore  descrilHjd  a.s 
a wry  rugged  region  of  hills  and  rocky  masses,  of  rao<lerate 
height,  but  rising  very  steep.  Their  surface  is  diversiflerl 
by  numcivKis  glens,  in  which  chimifs  of  pine-trees  occur, 
and  a profusion  of  grass  and  different  plants.  The  Black 
Hills  riso  to  a considerable  eluvaliou.  Li  some  parts  they 
are  covercil  with  loose  stones,  and  iuler^ected  by  deep 
valleys,  es]K>cin]]y  towards  tliuir  northern  extremity,  but 
farther  souili  they  cmisist  moNtly  of  bare  rocks,  and  there  is 
iiMle  vegetation  on  their  declivities.  The  country  west  of 
the  Black  Hills  and  south  of  the  Big  Horn  Momitaiti.s  is 
generally  level  or  undulating.  It  is  dustituto  of  trees,  hut 
m most  places  covered  wiili  coarse  grass,  on  which  the 
buiTaloiH  find  ahuuduut  pasture.  The  extensive  country 
which  lies  between  the  Black  Hills  and  north  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mounlains  is  entirely  covered  with  ridges  of  hills 
rising  to  a moderate  elevation,  but  prcscnling  a gnrat 
variety  of  shapes,  like  the  ruins  of  old  castles,  domes, 
peaks.  &(*.  In  this  region  oriuiimlc  the  numerous  rivers 
by  whose  contlueiicc  the  river  Missouri  is  formed,  besides 
its  first  great  contiueiit  the  Yellow  Slone  River,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Big  Horn  River.  The  great  velo- 
eity  with  w hich  the  Missouri  Hows  all  through  its  course,  and 
the  numerous  falls  on  its  upper  branches,  favour  the  sup- 
p rsitiuM  that  the  base  of  (his  hilly  region  is  at  least  dfiOO  feet 
ub  >vu  ihesea-lcvel.  TliisMipposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
severity  of  the  climate.  Night-frosts  occur  in  the  lusher 
parts  of  tho  narrow  valleys  in  the  month  of  August.  As  none 
of  the  numerous  peaks  which  are  dispersed  over  this  region 
are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round,  it  appears  that 
tlie  elevation  of  tho  summits  above  their  base  can  hanlly 
exi'Ceei  2000  feet. 

The  first  attempts  of  live  North  Amoricans  to  {>ass  to  tho 
west  of  the  Chip{H;wyan  mountains  were  made  along  (ho 
course  of  the  Missouri  river  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  they 
traversed  ibe  rugged  hilly  region  which  we  have  just  no- 
ticed. Though,  according  to  ihcir  report,  the  mountain- 
passes  in  these  parts  are  of  very  easy  access,  and  of  such  a 
dcM  ription  that  even  carts  might  pass  tbeun  without  great 
iDcuuvcniunco.  they  found  extensive  tracts  covered  with 
snow  ill  the  uionth  of  June,  and  besides  the  great  length  of 


this  road,  it  was  tedious,  fatiguing,  and  not  exempt  from 
danger.  Later  travellers  have  taken  a shorter,  and,  to  all 
appearani’C,  a more  convenient  road.  They  ascend  the 
Missouri  to  the  vicinity  of  45''  N.  Ul.,  then  pass  by  a duo 
west  route  to  the  Black  Kills,  which  they  traverse  near  tho 
sources  of  the  Little  Mi-snuri,  and  south  of  the  place  where 
tliis  range  is  connected  with  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
Tiiey  then  travel  along  the  suuth-castcrn  declivity  of  the 
last-mentioned  range  to  its  junction  with  the  Chippuwyan 
Mountains,  where  they  pass  by  the  wide  depression  above 
noticed  to  the  upper  branches  of  l^wis  River. 

The  hilly  region  which  lies  west  of  the  Chip|>ewyan 
mountains  is  far  more  extensive.  In  fact  it  occupies  the 
whole  country  which  lies  between  the  western  of  the  two 
^ principal  ranges  and  the  sliores  of  the  Pacific.  In  Homo 
' places  indeed  there  hro  plains  of  considerable  extent,  but 
they  are  surrounded  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  their  surface  is 
generally  undulating.  The  general  declivity  of  the  surface 
is  also  far  from  heiiig  gentle,  as  the  rivers  which  drain  this 
region  are  interrupte<l  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  In  some 
places  the  rapids  are  30,  40.  and  even  GO  miles  long,  and 
of  course  render  nearly  the  wliole  course  of  tho  rivers  unlit 
for  navimtion.  Among  the  higher  ranges  which  traverse 
(his  region,  that  should  be  noticed  whieh  Itegins  at  Capo 
Mendocino  on  the  Pacific,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  east- 
ward, and  to  join  the  principal  range  of  the  Chipi>ewyuns 
near  (he  Sierra  Verde.  It  is  not  known  whether  acontinuous 
' mountain-range  exUis  in  these  parts,  but  from  the  fact  that 
these  districts  contain  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
which  full  into  the  lower  course  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
those  which  run  to  the  S.  Francisco  or  Ruciiavenlura.  the 
existence  of  such  a range  is  intcrrerl.  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  another  range,  which  extends  along  tho  Pacific 
from  lUU  to  150  miles  from  the  shore,  and  terminates  on  the 
i>anks  of  the  Columbia  River  opposite  the  Long  Narrows,  is 
i immediately  cunnected  with  the  mountains  near  Cape 
I Mendocino.  This  last-mentioned  range,  which  is  pretty 
' well  known  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Columbia  River,  contains 
some  summits  which  rise  above  the  snuw-Une.  Mount 
Hood,  about  50  miles  south  of  the  cataracts  and  rapids 
oalleil  the  I»ng  Narrows,  attains  the  elevation  of  15.000 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  N<trlhfrn  Chiiij}etryan$  extend  from  49*  N-  lat.  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mackenzie,  a distance  of  mure  than 
1500  miles.  Their  direction  is  nearly  due  north-wo^t.  The 
‘ southern  portion,  between  49*  and  55*  N.  lat.  seems  to  be 
the  bighost  part  of  the  whole  range.  Mo»tofthe  summits 
• are  covered  with  snow  all  the  yeur  round.  Two  of  them 
have  been  measured.  Mount  Hooper  is  15,690  feet,  and 
Mount  Brown  nearly  16,000  feel  high.  These  two  summits 
are  Iwlween  52*  and  53“  N.  lat.  On  their  eastern  declivities 
rise  the-  northern  fork  of  the  Saskutchevan  and  the  river 
' Athabasca,  and  from  the  western  descend  the  rivci-s  that 
form  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Columbia  River. 

^ TIk'sc  two  branches  now  northward  and  southward  in  a deep 
and  narruw  valley  which  extends  above  300  miles  along  (ho 
western  base  of  the  mountains.  To  the  west  of  this  valley  risen 
I the  western  chain  of  the  Chippcwy.au  Mounlaiiis;  it  is  very 
i little  known,  except  as  to  its  general  direcliun  and  its  elu- 
vation,  which  is  much  iufvngr  to  that  of  (he  eastern  range. 

; There  are  two  mountain* pusses  over  this  portion  uf  thct  'hip- 
; pewxans  which  are  uscrl.  The  more  southern  is  near  52“ 
3o'  N.  lat..  probably  along  the  wmlhern  declivity  i>f  Mount 
Hooper.  It  leads  frutii  the  head  of  the  northern  braiu-h  of 
the  Saskntchevan,  by  a short  ]ior(agc  to  one  of  the  ntlliicnis 
of  the  Colinnbia,  which  enters  that  river  near  the  place  wlivie 
its  two  upper  branches,  running  tn  opposite  directiuns,  ineci 
one  unolncr.  Tho  northern  m»untam-roud  occurs  near  53® 
.10'  N.  lat.,  between  the  Red  Deer  River,  a branch  of  tho 
Athabasca,  and  ihu  northern  branch  of  tlio  Columbia  River. 
It  appears  that  these  two  posses  are  only  practicable  from 
(he  end  of  June  to  tho  middle  of  Septeinlier,  when  they  are 
crossed  by  tho  agunts  of  tlic  Hudson's  Bay  CmniMiny  wtio 
bring  tho  furs  collected  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Chip- 
pewyan  Mountains  to  their  establishments  on  the  cast  of 
that  range.  The  country  along  tho  eastern  base  of  this  part 
of  tbc  Chippewyana  is  a level,  which  has  a dry  sandy  soil 
towards  the  south,  with  a scanty  vegetation  of  coarse  grass, 
but  fartluT  north  it  is  covered  with  wchmIs,  and  in  many 
places  is  swampy.  Tlic  tracts  which  skirt  tho  foot  of  the 
range  seem  to  be  about  2001)  feet  above  ibe  »ea*Ievtl. 

Farther  north,  between  56®  and  57®  N.  lat.,  the  Chippewyan.-> 
Were  traversed  by  Mackenzie,  who  followed  tho  course  of  ilu* 
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Peace  River.  Tlii*  river  breaks  through  the  eastern  range 
of  the  mountains  its  upper  course  being  in  a valley  between 
the  two  principal  ranges,  whieh  appear  to  be  here  of  nearly 
c^jual  height.  Both  uf  them  remain  summits  which  are 
always  coveroU  with  snow.  Their  height  above  the  sca- 
luvcl  however  seems  to  full  short  of  4UU0  feet.  Their  clc* 
vution  above  the  Hat  country  oast  of  the  range  does  not 
exceed  1600  feet,  and  their  base  is  hardly  more  than  ‘JOOO 
fact  above  the  sea.  The  western  range,  which  is  about  200 
miles  from  the  Pacific,  constitutes  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  which  run  cswt  to  the  Atlantic  ami  west  to 
the  Pacific.  The  valleys  of  the  Peace  River,  or  Unjigah, 
und  its  tributaries,  cuntain  very  little  level  ground.  Steep 
rucks  commence  at  a short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  In  some  places  the  summits  of  these  rocks  extend 
m level  plains  to  some  distance  from  the  lower  valley  of  the 
river,  but  in  others  their  surface  is  broken  into  small  ridges 
or  isolated  hills.  Thew;  nKky  masses  are  furrowed  by  nar- 
row valleys,  in  which  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Peace 
River  run  with  great  rapidity  between  steep  rocks.  Though 
it  is  very  cold  in  these  elevated  valleys,  even  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  summer,  and  this  region  on  that  account  is  only 
visited  by  the  native  tribes  in  that  season,  yet  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  is  covered  with  trees,  whilst  the  mountains  farther 
south  are  generally  bare,  or  only  clothed  with  stunted  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  low  tracts  along  the  Peace  River  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  are  covered  with  willows  and  alders, 
inlerapcrsed  with  spruce  and  white  birch,  and  the  uplands 
are  overgrown  with  pines,  cypress,  spruce,  and  some  other 
trees.  I^ter  information  confirms  these  observations  of 
Mackensio.  North  of  62®  or  63®  N.  lat.  the  forests  that 
cover  the  declivities  of  the  Cbippewyan  Mountains  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  trees  themselves  are  largo  and  of  very 
vigorous  growth. 

North  of  67®  the  mountains  appear  rather  to  sink  lower, 
than  to  rise.  Viv  have  no  information  as  to  the  elevation 
and  character  of  the  mountain-system  as  far  north  as  62°. 
It  seems,  that  it  occupies  a much  greater  width,  and  con- 
sists of  three  or  more  ranges  running  parallel  to  one  another, 
or  nearly  so,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  chain.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which 
fall  respectively  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  advanced 
much  more  to  the  west,  and  seems  to  occur  about  lOU  miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  ThcTurnagain  River,  which 
after  having  left  the  mountain-region  assumes  Uic  name  of 
the  .Southern  Branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  rises  on  the  water- 
shed just  mentioned,  and  breaks  through  two  ranges  of 
monnlains  before  it  reaches  the  great  plain  east  of  the 
Cliippewyans.  Between  the  ranges  which  fill  up  this  im- 
tnonse  tract  of  country  there  arc  low  tracts,  whicii  however 
arc  partly  covered  with  water,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  is  said,  that 
about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  surface  of  this  region, consists 
of  extensive  lakes.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the  mass 
of  snow  which  falls  every  winter  must  be  very  great,  and 
that  the  general  slope  of  the  country  must  lie  gradual.  It 
is  said  that  a great  part  of  the  country  is  also  covered  with 
trees. 

Between  62®  and  69® N.  lot.  the  eastern  ronge^of  the  Chip- 
pewyan  Mountains  approaches  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  within  these  limits  they  were  seen  by  Franklin 
on  his  sci’ond  cxpcilition  to  the  Polar  8ca.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  that  they  appear  to  consist  of  short  conical  jicnks, 
scarcely  rising  2000  feel  alwvc  iho  river.  Lateral  ridges 
project  from  their  sides,  which  stretch  soufh-south-we>t 
and  north-north-cast,  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  course  of  the  great  range,  to  which  they  belong. 
Their  bases  are  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  their 
eastern  slopes  present  a succession  of  precipices,  with  shelv- 
ing acclivities  beneath  them,  forme<l  of  d6bris,  and  ex- 
hibit on  their  faces  regular  lines  of  stratification.  The 
valleys  which  separate  these  ridges  and  open  upon  the 
river,  arc  narrow,  with  level  bottoms,  but  very  steep  sides 
well  clothed  with  trees.  One  of  these  ridges  presents  towards 
the  river  a very  precipitous  descent,  12U0  feet  high,  which 
extends  for  at  least  15  miles.  According  to  information 
obtained  on  the  spot,  the  mountain-range  consists  of  14  or  16 
ridges,  of  which  the  three  easternmost  are  the  most  rugged, 
those  that  succeed  being  bruaderand  mure  rounded.  Itseems 
that  n large  poriiunof  iliis  mountain-region  is  drained  by  the 
Peel  River,  which  breaks  through  the  eastern  ridge  near 
67°  40'  N.  lat.,  but  is  only  known  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mackenzie  River,  where  it  is  a river  of  considoroblo  size, 
uiid  brings  down  a great  volume  of  water. 


The  statement,  that  the  roost  northern  portion  of  iho  Chip- 
pewyanMuuntains  consists  of  several  parallel  ridges  is  partly 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  thin  roountain-sytera  tor* 
miiiales  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  tlio 
embouchure  of  the  roust  western  arm  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  (137'^  W.  long.)  and  146®  W.  long.,  four  distiucl  ridges 
are  seen  from  12  to  26  miles  from  the  shore.  At  their 
northern  extremity,  they  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
valleys  about  20  or  30  miles  wide.  The  summits  of  the 
two  eastern  chains,  called  Richardson  Chain  and  Bucklaiid 
Chain,  arc  lower,  being  free  fn>m  snow  in  summer,  but  the 
two  western,  called  British  Chain  and  Uomanzow  Chain,  are 
always  covered  with  snow.  -Komanzuw  Chain  occupies  tho 
greatest  width,  and  presents  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  a front 
excee<ling  60  milus  in  extent,  'riiex*  chains  consist  of  .slate- 
rocks  ; their  summits  are  rounded  and  naked,  but  the  nar- 
row valleysbetweeii them arccovuredwith grass.  No  bushes 
nor  oven  shrubs  appear  on  their  declivities.  At  a great  dis- 
tance farther  west,  between  161°  and  162®,  tho  northern 
extremity  of  another  chain,  called  Pelly  Mountains,  is  seen 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  it  is  not  known 
if  this  chain  is  connected  with  the  Cbippcwyans. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tho  niouiitain-chain  which  is 
observed  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  in  numerous  places  to  advance  w ith 
its  offsets  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  forms  a part  of  the 
Chippewyan  system  and  is  connectetl  with  it.  But  on  this 
point  we  are  without  information,  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
tries along  this  coast  not  having  lieeu  visited  by  Europeans. 
Nor  do  wc  know  liow  far  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Aliaska, 
with  its  snow’-capped  volcanoes,  may  be  considered  as  an 
appendage  of  tho  Chippewyan  Mountains,  as  the  interior 
of  that  large  peninsula.  W'hich  extends  between  the  Pucifie 
and  tho  Arctic  Sea,  is  dosed  against  our  researches  by  the 
inlKwpitable  nature  of  the  countr)'. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  minerals  of  this 
range.  Some  traces  of  iron  und  lead  have  been  obs^ved. 
Rock-salt  exists  in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Southern 
Cliippewyans,  where  several  rivulets  occur,  whose  water  is 
Halt  or  brackish.  Coal  has  been  found  in  several  places  in 
the  Northern  Cliippewyans,  especiallv  in  the  southern  por- 
tion, near  the  Saskatchevan  and  l^cace  River,  and  also 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

(Humboldt’s  Ettai  Palttiqun  sur  la  NourelU  Etrpa^ne ; 
Pike’s  Ex^^l>^^atory  Travels  through  the  ffestem  Territory 
rtf  /\'orth  America,  Stc.;  James's  Account  of  Major  Long*t 
E.r}>cditiQn  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  I..ewi8  and  Clarke’s 
TratcU  to  the  Source  tf  the  Misnourt,  &c. ; Irving’s  As- 
toria ; Mackenzie's  I'oyases  through  the  Continent  of 
North  America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans ; Frank- 
lin’s Second  Erjicdilion  to  the  Ihilar  Sea ; Deaso  and 
Simpson’s  ‘Account  of  tho  recent  Arctic  Discoveries,'  in 
tho  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  viii.) 

HOD.  [Perch.1 

RODE'NTIA,  iiongeurs,  the  name  of  Cuvier's  fifth  fa- 
mily of  mammals. 

Speaking  of  the  Phalangers  [MARStTpiAl.iA,  vol.  xivn  p. 
46U^  Cuvier  observes  that  their  canine  teeth  arc  so  small 
that  they  may  be  connidered  ua  null ; and,  cunscqucntly,  the 
nourishment  of  tho;^  animals  consists  in  great  part  of  vege- 
table productions ; their  inlcHtincs  arc  long,  and  their  emeum 
ample;  and  tho  Kanguroos,  which  arc  entirely  w'lthuut 
canines,  live  altogether  upon  herbage.  He  then  states  that 
the  scries  of  animals  under  consideration,  and  which  jHissesa 
a still  leas  perfect  mastication,  may  be  commenced  by  ibe 
Wombat.  [Marsupialia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  463.] 

Cuvier  m continuation  remarks  that  two  great  incisor 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molars  by  a wide  space, 
could  hardly  seize  a living  prey,  nor  rend  flesh ; they  could 
not  even  cut  aliments,  but  they  might  serve  for  reducing 
them  by  continued  labour  into  fine  molecules— in  awurd,  for 
gnawing  them  ; whence  tho  term  Rtideuti,  or  Gnawers,  ap- 
plied to  this  orfer.  With  these  weapons  lliey  attack  tho 
hardest  vegetable  productions,  and  froc|uenlly  feed  on  wood 
and  bark.  The  better  to  effect  this  object,  these  incisors 
have  enamel  in  front  only,  so  that  ibcir  posterior  border 
being  worn  away  more  than  their  anterior  edge,  they  aro 
always  kepi  set  like  a chisel;  their  prismatic  form  causes 
them  to  grow  from  the  rout  in  ^wopurtion  to  the  wearing 
down  of  their  cutting  edge,  and  this  disposition  to  grow  or 
push  forward  from  the  root  is  so  strong,  that  if  one  of  them 
is  lost  or  broken,  its  antagonist,  meeting  with  no  opposition 
to  keep  it  within  bounds,  develops  itself  so  as  to  become 
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monstrous.  [Biavb^  toI.  iv.,  p.121.]  Tho  lower  jaw  i> 
articulatoil  liy  a longitudinal  condyle,  as  to  have  no  hori- 
zontal movement  except  from  behind  forwards,  and  vice 
verstij  convenient  for  the  action  of  gnawing ; tho  molars 
consequently  have  Hat  crowns,  the  enaraellud  eminence!)  of 
which  ore  always  transversal,  so  as  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
horizontal  movements  of  the  jaw,  and  to  be  better  adapted 
for  trituration. 

Thu  genera  in  which  those  omincnces  arc  simple  lines, 
and  which  have  the  crown  of  tho  tooth  very  ttil,  are  more 
exclusively  frugivorous;  those  which  have  tho  eminences 
divided  into  blunt  tubercles  are  omnivorous ; and,  finally, 
the  small  nuinlier  of  those  which  hare  points  more  willingly 
attack  other  animals,  and  approxiuiuto  a little  to  the 
Car/j»i*oro. 

The  form  of  the  body  of  the  Ro<lonts  is  in  general  such 
that  their  hinder  parts  exceed  their  anterior  ones,  so  that 
they  leap  rather  than  walk ; this  disposition  in  some  of  them 
is  as  excessive  as  in  the  kangurous. 

The  intesimoK  of  the  animals  of  this  order  are  very  long ; 
their  stomach  simple  or  slightly  divided,  and  their  cwcum 
often  very  roluminuus,  even  more  so  than  tho  stoiuacli. 
The  Mijoxi  (Dormice)  want  the  csBcum. 

Preparations  illustrative  of  the  malo  organs  of  the 
di'ntia  will  be  found  in  the  Physiolo^ctil  Series  of  the 
Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons:  ^'os.  24(f3  to  2504. 
lioth  inclusive:  of  the?>e  Nos.  3483  to  2487,  c'xhibiling  those 
of  tho  Beaver  with  the  preputial  or  castor- pouches,  ami 
Nos.  3492,  3493  A.  those  of  the  Acuchi  with  ihu  penis 
anned  on  each  side  with  a dentafed  horny  ridge,  are  remark- 
able. Those  of  the  other  Cavies,  Nos.  3493  to  2497  (both 
inclusive),  exhibit  similar  peculiarities.  Tho  placenta  is 
simple.  Preparations  Nos.  2743  to  2751,  both  inclusive, 
iUu*>trato  the  renialo  organs. 

The  brain  of  tho  Kodents  is  nearly  smcKJtb  and  without 
convolutions ; the  orbits  are  nut  separateil  from  the  temporal 
fossm.  which  have  but  little  depth ; the  eyes  are  ontiroly  di- 
rected laterally ; the  zygomalio  arches,  delicato  and  curved 
below,  announce  tiio  we.ikncss  of  thu  jaws;  the  fore  arms 
have  scarcely  any  rutaiury  mutton,  and  their  two  bones  arc 
nearly  united;  in  a word,  the  inferiority  of  these  animals 
shows  itself  in  the  greater  part  of  the  details  of  their  organi- 
zation. Nevertheless,  the  genera  which  have  tho  strongest 
clavicles  enjoy  a certain  dexterity,  and  use  their  fore-feet 
fur  carrying  their  food  to  their  month:  others  again  (the 
squirrels)  climb  trees  with  facility.  {Jiigne  Anitnal.) 

The  following  animals  arc  arranged  by  Cuvier  undor  the 
order  Rodentia.'— 

ThoSquirreU(St’iurMz,  Linn),  viz.:  the  Squirrels  properly 
so  called  (Sdurwi,  Cuv.) ; the  Flying  Sriuirrels  (Pteromys) ; 
tho  Ayti- \yc  (Cheirnmyt). 

The  Rats  (.)/««,  Lmn.},  viz. : tho  Marmots  (/frr/or/iy*, 
Sf-erm(i}fhilus)x  the  Dormice  Ora.);  tho  Spiny 

Rats  (LVAimys),  Jiydromys,  Capromys\  tho  Rats  properly 
so  called  OIus,  Cuv.) ; the  .JcrbillM  {GerbiUus,  Meriones) ; 
tho  Hamsters  (Cn’cc/wr) : the  Field  Rats  (.‘fmro/u.Lucip.). 
subdivided  into  tho  Ondatras  (/'>AfT,  Cu'*.),  tho  onlinar)- 
F.eld-Rals(/(rrrco/a.  Cuv..  UypiuUttis,  III),  and  tho  Lem- 
mings {.Geurychus,  111);  Otomys,  and  the  Jerboas  {Dipus, 
Gin.). 

The  Jumping  Hares  {llelamys,  F.  Cuv. ; Pedetes,  111). 

Tiie  Hat-Moles  (S/ja/oo*,  Gutd.). 

liathyergus  {(}rycteres,  F.  Cuv.). 

Geomys  {Psetulustoma,  Say  ; Ascumys,  Lichl.) 

Diidostoma,  Raf. 

Tho  Bea\ers  {Castor). 

The  Couios  {Myopolamtis,  Com.). 

Tho  Porcupines  (//y*/n>.  Linn.),  viz.:  tho  Porcupines 
properly  so  called  {llystrix.  Cuv.) ; Atherurus,  Cuv. ; Erc- 
thizon,  F.  Cuv. ; and  tho  Coendous  {Synethcres,  F.  Cuv., 
Cercolahes,  Brandt). 

Tho  Hares  {Lepus,  Linn.),  viz.;  the  True  Hares  {Lepus, 
Cuv.),  and  Lagomys,  Cuv. 

The  Capybara  {Hydrtxhterus,  Erxl). 

Tho  Guinea  Pigs  {Afuema,  F.  Cuv.;  Cavia,  111). 

The  Mocos  {Kerodon,  F.  Cur.). 

Tho  Agoutis  {Chloromys,  F.  Cuv.;  Dasyprocta,  III), 
and 

Tlic  Paca.s  {Ccelogenya,  F.  Cuv.). 

Mr.  G,  R.  Gray,  who  observes  that  the  animals  of  this 
order  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange,  givi*s  tho  folliw- 
ing  as  an  attempt  to  classify  tho  Glirt's  according  to  (heir 
habits,  in  tho  tenth  volume  of  tho  ' Annals  of  Philosophy.' 


* Fur,  tcilh  seattere<l  larger  hairs  or  spines;  tail  spiny 
or  scaly. 

Family  1.  Muridw;  2,  Histricidof. 

**  Fur  nearly  equally  soft;  tail  none,  or  Auiry. 

Fum.  3.  LeiKtn<ia  i A,  Jertoidie ; 5.  As;Kilacid<t.  For 
the  further  devoloprocnt  of  Mr.  Gray’s  arrangement,  see  the 
articles  LxpoRtn.r..  Mi’Rip.r.  and  Porcupines. 

Mr.  Swainsun  {Classi/ieation  qf  (duadruyteds)  divides  iho 
Qlires,  or  Gnaiting  Quadrupeds,  inia  two  main  divisions, 
viz.:  I,  Those  with  clavicles;  3,  those  with  rudimentary,  or 
no  clavicles;  and  a third  division,  Marsupiui  RiJenlia, 
' situation  uncertain.’ 

Tho  first  <l^i>ion  consists  of  Iho  genera  Castor,  Fiber, 
Myopotdtnwf,  Rats  and  Mice,  and  Squirrels.  [Murid.*, 
vol  XV,  pp.  496.  197.] 

The  second  dtvtaion  embraces  tho  genera  llystriT  (with 
the  subgenera  Acanfhion,  Erelhiznn,  Synretheres,  and 
Sphigurus),  l^>us(v\\h  the  subgcnusXug'omjyv),  ondCutva 
(with  tho  subgencra  HytltiKhcerus,  Cvftaya,  Cuvia). 

Under  tho  Marsupial  Rodents  aro  placed  the  genera 
/%r««)/oOTyf  (with  tho  subgenus  vlmWo/cz),  and  l^ascol- 
I arctOs. 

In  the  ‘ Magazine  of  Natural  History,’  New  Series  (1939), 
will  bo  found  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  interesting  ’ Observations 
on  tho  Rifdentia.  with  a view  to  point  out  the  groups  as  in« 
dicated  by  thu  structuro  of  )hc  Crania  in  this  order  of  Mam- 
mals.’ And  in  November,  1639,  tho  same  accurate  ob- 
server laid  before  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London  a tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  this  numerous 
order. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  state<l  that  in  the  construction  of  tho  fol- 
lowing table  ho  had  endeavoured  to  displav  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  sections  of  the  order  ^odeniia,  and  that 
to  arcompli!<h  this,  it  of  course  became  necessary  to  combino 
some  system  of  classification,  with  an  arrangement  of  the 
genera  according  to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  found. 
The  table  is  divided  into  five  columns,  one  column  being 
devoted  to  ea<h  of  the  following  portions  of  the  globe:  Jst, 
Europe  and  North  Asia ; 2nd,  North  America ; 3rd,  Africa  ; 
4lh,  India  and  (he  Indian  islands ; 5th,  South  America  and 
the  West  Indian  islands. 

In  these  columns  the  names  of  the  genera  found  in  each 
province  are  iuserterl,  and  the  number  of  known  species  be- 
longing to  each  genus  (as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained)  is 
also  indicated.  Horizontal  lines  separate  the  genera 
acconling  to  the  sections  to  which  they  are  supposed  to 
belong. 

The  few  Kodents  found  in  Australia  all  belong  to  the 
family  Murids.  About  six  species  are  known,  arwl  these 
appertain  to  tho  genera  ,Mus.  Hafxiioiis,  Licht.  (which  is 
the  Com7«nivof  Mr.  Ogilby),  Hydromys  nn<\  Pseudomys. 

* The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  attention,'  ob-icrvcd  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  * is,  that  the  great  mas.s  of  South  American 
Rodents  belong  to  a different  section  from  those  of  tho 
northern  portions  of  the  ^lobe,  and  that  they  aro  of  a lower 
grade  of  organization,  as  is  also  the  case  witK  respect  to  tho 
Old  and  New  World  Monkeys.’ 

The  next  point  to  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  drew  attention 
was  the  relative  number  of  species  found  in  warm  and  in 
temperate  climates,  * If  the  number  of  species  found  in  the 
two  provinces.  Europe  (including  North  Asia)  and  North 
America,  be  added  together,  the  total  is  180  species  ; whiUt 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  taken  tv^cther  tno  amount  is 
only  306 ; and  if  fVum  this  last  number  those  species  which 
inhabit  (he  tcm]K*rate  portions  of  South  Amcnca  and  Aus- 
tralia (amounting  to  about  30)  be  deducietl,  and  added  to 
tho  first  amount,  it  would  appear  that  the  Rodents  are  most 
abundant  in  Icmporato  regions.  In  tho  Mammals  of  large 
size  the  case  is  reversed. 

* Tho  total  number  of  species  inhabiting  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces pointed  out  in  the  table  varies  less  than  perhaps 
might  be  expected.  TheEuro|»ean  province,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  South  America,  are  nearly  C(|ual  a»  to  the  number 
of  species  they  contain ; India  and  Africa  nro  also  nearly 
equal,  but  they  contain  fewer  species  than  either  of  the  other 
provinces. 

* The  Squirrels,  Rata,  Porcupines,  and  Hares  (constituting 
the  genera  Sriurus.Mus.  I/ysinx,  ami  Lepus)  are  the  only 
groups  which  arc  found  m all  thu  provinces. 

* The  .S'emn'd^e abound  most  in  North  America  and  India, 
and  aro  least  abundant  in  Africa  and  South  Atiiericn.  lu 
tho  latter  country  they  appear  to  be  chiefly  confiiieil  to  tho 
northern  purtiona,  and  are  totally  wanting  in  tho  southern. 
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* The  Muridtr  are  about  equally  abundant  in  Euro;^, 
Africa,  and  South  America ; iu  North  America  and  India 
they  are  much  less  numerous. 

‘ The  ArrtcoHdw  appear  to  bo  confined  to  North  America 
ami  the  Eurui>caii  province.  In  South  America  they  are 
apparently  replaced  by  the  Ociodontidte,  Chinchilliilef,  and 

* The  family  is  but  feebly  represented  in  each 

of  thti  provinces  above  mentioned,  uxr'epting  in  North 
Amurica.  whne  tlic  number  of  species  already  discovered  is 
almost  equal  to  all  those  fouiiu  m other  portions  of  the 
globe  taken  together.  In  earlier  periods  these  Uoilents, 
which  are  very  low  in  the  scale,  appear  to  have  been  much 


more  numerous,  judging  from  the  fossil  remains  which  haro 
been  found — at  leas!  in  the  European  piwinco. 

* The  remaining  families  of  Rodents  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  South  America.  The  genus  /fu/ooxh/s  of  Western 
Africa,  the  genera  Prtromyt,  on  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  llope.  and  Baihyer/^ut,  found  both  at  the  Ca|w  and 
norUi-eastvrn  portions  of  Africa,  possess  certain  characters 
in  which  they  approach  the  South  American  forms.  i4'- 
Iromys  analogically  appears  to  represent  tho  Octodons  of 
South  America,  and  ^thyrrgut  may  be  compared  to  (ho 
genera and  Cienomy$;  whilst  \n  Aulaco'itu 
wc  possess  a leprusentativc  of  the  Capromy^  of  the  West 
Indies.’ 


Suulh  Amwriica 
atilt  W>n  Imlia 
lilnixl*. 

1 nurwpe  null  Nonb 
1 A>bi. 

1 Kurth  Atnotlca.  | 

Africa. 

tnilU  aud 
Undo. 

Sdmrid^.  ’ ' ' ^ 

' 6.  Hchinis. 

I.  rtemmyn. 

1.  Tonu-'t*. 

3.  E|>eriiu>pbilus. 

2.  AtcUrmy*. 

<‘J0.  Scinrun. 

3.  Pt-nimv*. 

6.  T.imin*. 

10,  S{hriua|t)U]iis. 

6.  Arevimy*. 

1.  AyM^rntm.  \ 

&.  2>'ciUI(U. 

3.  Xrruo.  1 

25b  6eiuru». 

9.  lleromyf. 

1 

f{ 

3.  Myosus. 

2.  (iraphiuruo.  i 

3.  Myuxiin. 

MURINA i 

JdnriJtw  . , 1 

1 1 

i 

1 

8.  I>ipw. 
16.  Uun. 

6-  CrinitM. 

2.  Meriflfl**, 

& rMu*. 

1 liMperomyt. 

1.  HixBiudoa. 

8.  Neotumn. 

4.  Dipiw.  ! 

10.  Mns. 

2.  Oendrnny^  i 
6.  (ierbillut. 

1.  I'MBiiBomys. ' 

3.  KufVvtii. 

12.  Mu*. 

2.  UerMllni. 
i.  I'liimntajrs. 
S.  KhiuMny*. 

30.  i Man. 

1 iti'iperoniy^ 
3.  KfiUmnloa. 

AnicoHdt* ,,  < 

'•  *1 

1.  Cutoe. 

‘JO.  Arvirol.u 
1 4.  I^mmus. 

1-  CMtor. 

1.  Oodnlra. 
S.  Arvleoln. 
4,  l.eaniui. 
lU.  G^-wai)i. 

i 

i 

^Hyitrieidm..  ij 

1.  Ily»inx. 

1.  Eteiliisoo. 

1.  Hy*uU-  j 

1 1.  iiynlHi. 

a CereutolMi. 

I.AutnroihH  | 
L Oryi-ier«». 

4.  Iluthyereui. 

I.  PeUwmyn. 

1 

A C-ipfiMaTn. 

1.  UyupuUtnun. 
10.  KclilBl)*. 

6.  Sekimyk. 

1.  Caicomy*. 

8.  Donyprticla. 
1.  ('ml^eay*. 

IlYliTRH’lNA.t 

f 

2.  ('iroumyi. 

1 

1.  Or-talmt. 

2.  Alnucomn. 

' 1 

1 1.  rhiuehm*. 

, 1 

^ 1.  IbJgukbimUR 

1 1 

6.C«vm. 

8.  Keruiun. 

V 

1 ' 

I.BPOBiNA  ... 

. &.  l.e)Hie. 

' a t.ni;<>ny«. 

15.  Le|ni«. 

1.  I,i^iiay*. 

6-  l,ei>4t. 

1 4, 

\ I.  l.i>i(>>Tuyib 

1 1.  Lt>{>u*. 

SI  ipe.  16  KCQ. 

tfd  rp*.  19  gen. 

53  9iw.  16  gen. 

M »pe.  10  gra. 

39  vpo*  k'sa. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  observed,  * (hat  he  Imd  not  yet  been  able 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  tlie  precise  situation,  in  a systematic 
cta^'•tncalio^.  of  the  genera  and  HfiUtmyt,  tho 

furuier  from  North  and  the  laltor  from  South  Africa.  Four 
other  genera  are  omitted  in  the  above  table  for  the  s.ime 
reason ; they  are  Otomyt*  of  Dr.  Smith,  a genus  found  at 
the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope;  Akfxlon^  Meyen.  which  inhabits 
Peru;  U«ltromy$,  Desmarest,  founded  on  the  Mun  emoma* 
lui  ofThonipson.onanimal  found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad: 
and  lastly,  Haecomyt  of  F.  Cuvior,  which  is  supposed  to  ho 
from  North  America.  These  four  genera  in  all  probability 
bulung  to  the  familv  Muridar, 

* The  genus  Apiodonlia  is  placed  with  but  it 

must  be  observed  tiiat  it  differs  much  from  the  typical  spe- 
cies of  that  group,  there  being  no  post-orbital  process  to 
tho  skull,  and  tho  molar  teeth  being  roolleiMf.'  (Zooi. 
Prnr.) 

The  student  should  further  consult  The  ZotAogy  af  the 
Vtyyage  0/  Beagle,  Nos.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  of  jiart  ii. 

matin),  where  many  Rodents  are  described  and  fizured» 
and  the  characters  of  the  Oclodantidte  (pp.  63.  64)  clearly 
yxiintud  out. 

We  have  g'XHl  reason  for  slating  that  besides  tho  Li-po- 


rid<r,  which  dilTer  considerably  from  all  other  groups  of 
Rmlents,  there  are  only  a few  genera  which  Mr.  Waterhouse 
has  not  yet  sufiiciently  examined  to  determine  satisfactonly 
to  himself  how  many  families  they  form.  Those  genera  are 
tho  South  American  Citjiromyn,  MynjMamu*,  Erhi- 

mys,  Ceroimye,  iMuyprorta,  and  Cretngenyt;  thuv  are,  in 
hi8  Opinion,  ccrtiiinly  very  nearly  allied  to  each  otlior,  and 
mav  perhaps  with  propriety  be  culleeted  into  one  family 
under  the  name  of  Dtutyprortidar.  There  are  moreover  cer- 
tain African  genera  which  Mr.  Waterhouse  has  not  yet  liad 
an  opportunity  of  throughly  examining.  Horae  observa- 
tions by  the  same  author  on  the  families  CA/ncAiV/n/^v  and 
Caviidee  will  be  found  in  the  Zoological  Proceedingt  for 
1639  (p.  61). 

Brandt  has  admirably  worked  out  the  family  Hyttricidte, 
xnMx'^Mamtmilium  ExoiieorumnovifTnm,vel  mtnux  riteeog- 
n//i’>rum,  3ttu.\ei  Academici  Zoohgici  Descriptionee  et  lomet, 
^ (Pelropoli,  lB35)  4lo. 

Fosait.  Rodentia. 

Dr.  Lund,  in  his  view  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil,  previous  to 
the  last  geological  revolution,*  alter  noticing  tim  living  Ro- 
dents inhabiting  that  district,  proceeds  to  notice  tbu  temums 
found  in  the  limestone  cave«  there. 


* Till*  If  R OigcKut  grous  frwm  tbs  Otvsiyt  of  Cuvier,  wbteh  U of 

Hr«a.lu 


* There  i<  n Roud  trAoilRiiuii  iif  thu  mMt  lalerrtUng  iiaper  is  Uie 
Hieor^,  New  S«rk«,  1640. 
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Ho  comiaoncoA  with  tho  common  Braiiliati  wood-rat, 
Mux  /axiuntx,  obsor\’5ng  that  he  knows  of  very  few  caves 
in  which  remains  of  this  animal  arc  not  found,  and  that  in 
many  they  occur  in  such  prodigious  quantities  as  to  excite 
astonishment.  Ho  cjles  as  an  instance  the  numbers  which 
he  found  in  a cavern  near  Caxuero  do  Cumpu,  whi<'h  U )20 
feet  long,  from  fi  to  a feet  wide,  and  from  ;tU  to  40  feet  high. 
Its  Hour  fur  a distance  of  20  feet  frum  the  entranru  vrus 
coverotl  with  a bed  of  earth  nerfcclly  identical  with  the  soil 
outside,  and  which  bad  eviiWntly  been  washctl  in  by  rain- 
water. Farther  in,  this  beil  of  earth  di-appeared,  and  was 
replaced  by  n layer  of  very  loose  brownish  or  black  mould, 
aWut  a foot  thick,  and  comnletely  full  of  small  bones,  more 
abundant  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Dr.  Lund  niterl 
a Ikix,  containing  about  half  a cubic  foot,  with  this  mould  ; 
and  counted  in  it  about  2UltO  separate  rami  of  tho  under- 
jaw  of  A/u.i  liitiurus  and  about  4Ut)  of  DidrlfihU  mun'nux, 
iH'Kides  a small  number  ol  the  jaws  of  other  animals.  Alost 
of  the  bones  were  broken;  the  smaller  ones  only,  such  as 
those  of  the  feet,  the  vertebra?,  and  the  strongest  long  bones 
being  entire-  All  the  skuiU  were  fractured,  so  that  a por- 
tion of  each  was  usually  wanting  ; those  which  lay  deepest 
were  brown,  brittle,  and  adhered  to  tho  tongue;  the  uppermost 
bones  wore  all  very  fresb.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
the  elytra  and  legs  of  beetles  were  scattered.  Dr.  Lund  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Strix  perlata,  which  is  met  with 
abundantly  in  the  caverns,  is  tho  predatory  animal  which 
collected  these  bones.  Tho  remains  of  the  Paca  and  Gutifc 
lire  frequently  found  uncunnecteil  with  the  heaps  of  bones 
cast  up  by  the  owls. 

Dr.  Lund  further  observes  (hat  tho  most  numerous  genus 
of  tho  family  of  liodents  is  the  genus  Afux,  with  six  species 
of  which,  indigenous  to  the  district,  he  is  acquainted,  besides 
two  which  have  been  inlnxluced  from  Europe  (A/o#  mus- 
ewfw),  the  other,  as  ho  suspects,  from  Asia  {Mm  xelotm, 
Luud).  The  abundant  remains  of  this  genus  collected  by 
him  from  (he  raverns  prove  its  existence  in  the  antient 
world.  The  species.  difllcuU  to  distinguish  by  external 
characters,  are,  he  remark-*,  still  more  so  when  fragments 
only  of  their  skeletons  remain.  Ho  was  however  able  to 
tnako  out  two  or  perhaps  thrc>e  extinct  species.  In  several 
caverns  ho  found  remains  of  a fossil  species  of  Rchimyx 
which  approaches  very  nearly  to  Echimyx  Apereoides,  Lund. 
Ho  also  found  traces  of  a species  belonging  to  the  fossil 
period  which  agree  very  closelv  with  Eckimys  iulcitieut.  A 
gigantic  Synetkeres  {Cercotaher,  Brandt)  belonged  to  the 
antient  Fauna  of  the  district ; for  the  fragments  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Lund  indicate  a creature  very  littlo  infertor  in 
bulk  to  the  wild  hog.  Tho  fossil  species  moreover  presents, 
he  tells  us,  a ni'arer  resemblance  to  tho  smaller  existing 
species  (Sy«.  iViiftiioM)  than  to  the  larger  (Syn.  7 rcAen- 
eilit),  so  that,  lie  observes,  it  would  be  classed,  by  tliosc 
zoologists  who  make  a generic  division,  between  these  two 
species,  under  the  genus  !if>ki""urus.  He  discovered  a 
small  Rodent  which  did  not  agiee  with  any  of  the  genera 
at  present  existing  in  that  country.  The  fossil  remains  of 
the  genera  Lepux  and  Atuemn  were  abundant  in  tho  caves, 
and  those  of  a sjiccies  of  Dasyprocta  still  more  so:  these 
more  or  less  closely  resemble  tbo  recent  species  of  their 
rospcctivo  genera.  A second  s|x?cies  of  Dnsyprocta  was  rare 
and  of  extraordinary  size,  tbo  long  bones  of  the  hinder  cx- 
Ircinities  being  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  roebuck.  Dr. 
Lund  proposes  the  name  of  Daxyproeta  CapreolM  for  this 
fossil  animal.  Of  the  Cajavnr  or  Capybara  two  fossil  species 
were  found;  one  identical  with  that  now  in  cxistcnct*.  the 
other  of  great  size.  For  this  last  Dr.  Lund  proposes  the 
name  of  llytirarhfrrM  tulcitiene.  It  was  nearly  five  feet  in 
length,  so  os  to  stand,  as  Dr.  Lund  observes  midway  be- 
tween the  existing  species  of  this  genus  and  the  South  Ameri- 
cun  Tapir.  The  remains  of  the  genus  Afco  {Ctrl^penyr'i 
were  found  fossil  in  most  of  the  Brazilian  eaves,  and  wen? 
ainassiMl  to  a great  extent.  Two  extinct  lipecit  s are  named 
by  Dr.  h\iJ\^-~Ceeh>genyx  latirej^x  and  rugi- 

rep$!  a third,  much  larger,  having  been  not  inferior  to  the 
living  Capyitara,  is  named  by  him  Ccelogenys  major. 

Dr.  Lund  remarks  that  with  reference  to  tho  numerical 
rolulions  of  this  order  in  the  present  and  former  periods, 
wo  see  that  only  one  of  the  existing  Brazilian  genera  is 
absent  from  the  list  of  fossil  genera,  namely,  that  of  the 
squirrels.  Dr.  Lund  further  observes  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  species  at  present  existing  in  tho  district  examined 
by  him  is  18:  but  be  only  discovercrl  16  belonging  to  the 
extinct  Fauna.  This  however  does  not  militate  against  liis 


opinion  that  tho  antient  Fauna  wa.s  numerically  richer  than 
the  modern  in  amraal  forms. 

Notices  of  the  fossil  animals  belonging  to  this  order  will 
also  bo  found  under  tho  articles  which  treat  of  the  families 
and  gouora. 

RODERIC,  tho  thirty-fourth  and  last  of  tho  Visigothio 
lino  of  kings  who  filled  the  throne  of  Spain  from  -111  to 
7J 1.  The  circumstances  winch  attended  the  elevation  and 
fall  of  this  prince  arc  as  doubtful  as  most  events  of  that  dark 
period.  He  anpoars  to  have  been  the  son  of  Tlirodofred, 
duke  of  Conlova,  and  the  grondson  of  ChindaswimJ. 
Having  been  entrusted  by  Witiza  with  the  commaml 
of  the  army,  Roderic  revolted  against  his  sovereign  in 
708,  deprived  him  of  tbo  crown,  and  banishwl  him  to 
Toledo.  For  some  time  after  his  usurpation,  Roderic  had 
to  contend  against  tho  suns  and  partisans  of  the  de- 
throned monarch,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  norlhem 
provinces  of  S|iuin.  At  last  the  suns  of  Witiza,  |K*rceiving 
their  inabiliiy  to  cope  with  tho  forces  of  the  usurper,  crossed 
over  1(1  Africa,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Ilyan 
(the  Ouint  Don  Julian  of  Spanish  chronicle),  lord  of  Ceuta 
and  Tangiors,  and  a friend  of  Witiza,  who  offered,  if  assisted 
by  the  .-Vrabs,  whose  tnbutary  he  was,  to  restore  the  princes 
to  the  dominions  of  *their  f-ither.  Having  communicated 
his  project  to  Miisa  Ilm  Nosseyr,  then  governor  of  Africa  for 
the  Kiialifs  of  Danmscu.s  [Mesa:  ftfooRs],  that  general, 
who  had  long  wished  to  carry  his  arm*  into  Spain,  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  offered  to  him.  and  promi.-<ed  his 
powerful  assistance.  By  his  orders  Tarlf  Abii  Zorali,  with 
four  hundred  Berbers,  landed  at  Tartessus  (since  called 
Tarifa,  in  commemoration  of  this  event),  and  after  ravag- 
ing the  adjoining  country,  returned  to  Africa  laden  with 
plunder  ami  captives.  This  happened  in  Rnmndh&n,  a.  h. 
61  (Oct.,  A.D.  710).  Tlie  success  of  tho  enterprise  llilcd 
the  Arabian  Amir  with  joy,  and  a second  and  more  formi- 
dable expedition  was,  the  ensuing  year,  directed  against 
the  shores  of  Spain,  on  Thursday  (ho  eichib  of  Rcjeb,  a.h, 
62,  answering  to  the  30ih  April,  711.  Tarik  Ibn  Zevyfid,  a 
frectlman  of  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  landed  with  eight  thousand 
men  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Cal|H>,  to  which  he  gave  Ins 
own  name,  Jehal  Tarik  (the  mountain  of  T6rik),  since  cor- 
rupted into  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  their  landing.  Tirik  and 
his  followers  were  attacked  by  Theodomir.  the  governor  of 
Andalucia.  Tho  Goths  however  were  unable  to  force  the 
positions  taken  up  by  Tarik,  who,  seeing  his  number  daily 
mcr(!aso  by  fresh  rcinforcementsfrora  Africa,  descended  into 
the  plain,  and  advanced  without  opposition  as  far  a.s  Medina 
Sidoriia.  He  was  there  met  bv  Roderic.  who,  at  the  head 
of  numerous  but  ill-disciplined  forces,  haslonc(l  to  repel  tbo 
invasion.  After  some  sharp  skiimiahing,  which  lasted  for 
six  consecutive  days,  the  two  armies  came  to  a general  en- 
gagement on  the  3th  of  Shawwil,  a.h-  92  (26ih  July,  71 1). 
According  to  .Ar-ruzi  am!  other  historians,  this  mvinorable 
battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  was 
fought  on  tho  batiks  of  (be  river  Barbate,  not  on  those 
of  (he  Guadalcte,  as  tlic  generality  of  the  Christian  histo- 
rians have  erroneously  os-^erted.  It  was  at  first  hardly  con- 
tested on  bothsides,  until  the  (Icfeclion  of  Oppas  and  other 
partisans  of  Witiza,  to  whom  Roderic  had  imprmleiillv  en- 
trusted the  commanrl  of  the  right  wing  of  his  nrmy.’gnvo 
the  victory  to  the  Arabs.  The  rout  then  became  general, 
and  the  flower  of  Ootliic  chivalry  fell  by  the  sword  of  tho 
Arabs.  Roderic  himsi-lf  l>esn"  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 
This  last  fact  has  Ijccn  brought  into  question  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Spanish  historians,  from  Rodericus  Tolf'tamis 
down  to  Mnsdeu,  on  tho  ground  that  Sebastianus  Salmanti- 
ceiisis,  a monk  and  chronicler  of  the  tenth  centurv  (in 
Flares,  Ktp.  Sag.,  vol.  xiii.),  speaks  of  a tomb  being  dis- 
covered in  his  time,  at  VuAi  in  Portugal,  bearing  this  in- 
scription, * Hie  rrquiescit  Faderirns  ultimus  Fer  (iolhorum  ;* 
from  which  they  conclude  that  Roderic  escaped  the  field 
of  bottle,  and  retired  into  l*ortiigal,  where  ho  passed  tbo 
remainder  of  his  days  in  penance  and  prayer,  h'he  stale- 
ment  however  is  entitled  to  hulo  credit;  for  not  only  have 
wc  the  testimony  to  the  contrary  of  the  Arabian  wrilers, 
who  universally  agree  that  Roderic  perished  in  tlie  action, 
though  they  arc  divided  as  to  the  manner  of  bis  death, 
some  asserting  that  he  was  slain  byl^rik,  ami  others  that  ho 
was  drewned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river ; but  the 
assertion  is  further  corroborated  by  Isidorus  Pneensis,  and 
the  anonymous  conlinuator  of  the  ‘Chronicon  Birlarcnse’ — 
two  contemporary  Christian  writers,  who  positively  declare 
that  Roderic  died  in  the  action.  Roderie’s  reign  bad  lasted 
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nearly  Ihrco  yeatii.  Tliero  is  a fabulous  chroniclo  of  ibis 
kina.'or  ratheV  a nminncc  of  cluvalrv,  in  u-liii-h  the  itoiiulur 
tnidiiionA  current  among  Moors  anil  Cliri»iiau#  res|5cclinj5 
thu  inva-ijon  anil  i'0»fjuu>i  of  Spam,  as  well  as  many  riilicu- 
lous  fable*  like  that  of  Vlnrimla,  ami  the  enchanie«l  Tower 
of  Tolwlo,  have  been  embodied  by  an  anonymous  «Tilcr  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  ll  was  printed  for  ihe  first  time  at 
Toledo.  I54y,  and  has  since  gone  tlirougli  sc%eral  editions. 
Another  fabulous  history  of  K-i^lcric  and  the  events  in 
which  he  wa^  engaged,  w*as  written  towards  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  aconverteil  Moor  of  the  name  of 
Luna  (Granada,  139  J,  4to.).  These,  and  otlier  books  of  the 
same  stamp,  have  furnished  ample  inaleriaU  for  some  of  tho 
best  works  in  English  literature.  (Scott,  Southey,  and 
Irving.) 

(Al-makkari's  History  theMohamm,  dan  Dynatiiet  sn 
Smin,  vol.  i..  chaps.  1 and  2.) 

RODNEY,  ADMIRAL.  LORD.  Geobor  Bkvdces 
"Rodney  was  burn  at  ^Yalton•upon•^haroes,  in  tho 
county  of  Surrey,  February  19, 1'lS.  He  was  taken  from 
Harrow  School,  and  sent  to  sea  at  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
1739  he  was  made  a lieutenant ; in  1742,  a captain  ; and  in 
1 748  lie  was  sent  out  os  governor  and  commamler-in  ehicf 
on  the  Newfoundland  station,  with  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore. 

In  October,  1752,  Rodney  relumed  to  England,  and  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Saltash. 
Ho  was  appointed  successively  to  the  Fougueux,  fi4  guns; 
the  Prince  George,  90 ; and  the  Dublin,  74.  After  twenty- 
eight  yoar.s  of  active  service,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear-aiiiniral.  May  19,  1759. 

In  176t  Admiral  Rodney  was  appointed  coinroander-in- 
chief  at  Rarbadocs  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  Having  cap- 
tured the  islands  of  Marliniriue,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Granada, 
ho  was  recalled  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  I7fi3.  Soon 
after  Im  return  he  was  created  a baronet,  and  by  succes- 
sive steps  reached  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red.  He 
was  also  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital;  hut 
resigned  this  office  on  Vicing  sent  out,  in  1771,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  Jamaica  station.  lu  1774  lie  was 
recalled. 

Under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  Sir  George 
Rodney  now  retired  to  Pari*,  where  ho  remained  till  May, 
1 77S,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
while,  and  in  tho  autumn  of  1779  wa*  again  apiMiinled 
commamler-in-chief  on  tho  Barbadocs  station,  for  which  ho 
saded  December  29,  1779.  IIis  fleet  consisted  of  22  sail  of 
tho  line  and  b frigates.  France  and  Spain  were  at  this 
time  united  against  England.  Before  he  had  been  ten 
days  at  sea  he  had  captured  seven  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and 
on  the  16lh  of  January,  1789,  fell  in  with  a Spanish  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Langara,  near  Caj>e  St.  Vincent,  consisting 
of  1 1 shins  of  the  line,  and  2 frigates.  Of  llioso  five  were 
taken  ana  two  deslroywl ; but  the  action  being  in  the  night, 
and  the  weather  tempestuous,  tho  rest  escaped. 

On  tho  I7lh  of  April,  17b0,  R4xlney  came  in  sight  of  the 
French  (led,  under  tncOimtcdeCuichen,  near  Murliniipic. 
Rodney  intended  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  a little  su- 
perior, with  his  fleet  in  close  order;  but  the  greater  part 
of  hi*  captains  disobeyed,  and  kept  at  a cautious  distance. 
Only  five  or  six  ships  supported  him,  while  in  hi*  own,  the 
Sandw  ich,  he  engaged  a 74  and  two  bll-gun  ships  for  an  liour 
and  a half,  and  compelled  them  to  hear  away,  and  broke 
through  the  enemy’s  line.  In  his  dispatches  Ruilney  cen- 
Kurc<l  (ho  conductor  his  captains,  but  the  .Admiralty  sup- 
preiUM.'d  (he  passage,  and  only  one  of  them  was  brought  to 
trial,  w'ho  was  di^imissed  fium  the  sciwice.  The  admiral 
was  vewonleil  with  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  (Joromons, 
and  a pension  of  2UU0f.  a-year,  to  be  continued  after  his 
death  to  hi*  family  in  B]>ecificd  portions  fur  their  resjiedivc 
lives.  In  1760,  he  was  chosen,  free  of  expense,  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Westminster,  and  was  aho  made  a Knight 
of  the  Hath.  Soon  afterwards  war  was  declared  against  tho 
states  of  Holland,  and  in-lructions  were  tent  to  Rodney  to 
attack  their  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Dutch 
island  of  St.  Euatatiiis  surrendered,  without  a shut  having 
been  fired,  Feb.  3,  1761;  and  in  ihecourscuf  the  spring, 
the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essc<|uibo.and  Berbiee  were 
taken.  Rodney,  having  returned  toKuro]H!  in  theuutumnof 
1781  for  the  reiNivery  of  his  health,  was  received  with  uni- 
versal enthusiasm,  was  created  vicc-adimral  of  Kngluiid  in 
(lie  place  of  Admiral  Hawke,  deceasml,  and  was  appointed  to 
tho  command  of  (he  whole  of  the  West  Indies.  Both  the 


French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  at  this  lime  in  the  West 
ladies,  and  it  was  intended  to  form  a junction,  and  attack 
Jamaica  and  the  other  Hriiisli  possc-smns.  The  French 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Cotntude  Gr;issC,and  ronsisied 
of  33  or  34  sail  of  the  line,  besule*  frigates.  Iiilelligenco 
having  been  brought  to  Roiiney,  on  the  6th  of  .April,  1762, 
of  tlicir  having  sailed  from  tWt  Ruval  Bay,  Martinique, 
he  immiHliately  fulluweil  them.  .A  partial  action  look  place 
on  the  9lh,  when  two  of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  were 
disabled,  and  a third  was  rendered  useless  by  an  accident  in 
ihe  night  of  the  ] Ilh,  thus  reducing  the  French  fleet  to  3U 
or  31  ships  of  the  line.  Tho  B^iti^h  fleet  was  rather  more 
In  number,  hut  much  less  in  weight  of  metal.  The  general 
aritun  commenced  on  tho  I2lh  of  April,  1762,  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  half-past  six  in  the 
evening.  Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  broke  through  the 
French  line,  and  engagerl  the  Ville-dc-Pans,  Dc  Grasse's 
(lag-ship,  and  compelled  her  to  strike.  The  result  was, 
that  seven  ships  of  the  lino  and  two  frigates  were  taken  by 
the  British. 

.About  this  time  the  Whigs  had  como  into  oflicc,  and 
Rodney  having  been  always  op[m*ed  tv  them,  an  officer  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  who  had  only  just  sailed  when 
llio  news  of  this  great  victor)*  reached  England,  and  tho 
Admiralty  immediately  sent  nn  express  to  overtake  and 
bring  back  the  otticcr,  but  it  was  too  late.  Rodney  reached 
England,  September  21,  1 762.  He  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age with  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney,  and  received  an  aildi- 
tional  jicnsion  of  2UU0f.  a-yt'ar.  He  lived  chiefly  in  tho 
country,  till  May  23,  1792,  when  he  died,  in  his  75tli  year. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a mimerous  family.  .A 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral, London,  at  the  national  cx\icn*e.  His  portiait  by 
Reynolds  was  in  the  royal  collection  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
but  h.a.s  since  been  sent  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

tUaltrry  of  Hortratis.  vol.  ii.;  Mundy’s  Lff  end  Corre$- 
f ondenc*'  tf  Lord  Rodiu'xj.  London,  2 vols^  bvo.) 

ROIX)LlMI.  [GkhmanvI 

RODRIGUEZ.  VRNTUR.V,  the  roost  eminent  Spanish 
architect  of  thcoighteunlh  cunturv,  ^va*  bom  at  Cicn{iozuelos, 
July  1 4,  1717,  and  commenced  Iiis  first  studies  in  his  pro- 
fession under  Esteban  Marchand,  who  was  then  employed 
on  the  works  carryinj?  on  at  .Aranjnei.  After  the  death  of 
Marchand,  in  1733,  lie  still  cunlinued  at  Aranjuez,  until 
Juvara  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  making  drawings 
fur  the  di-Mgn  of  the  new  palace  at  Madrid ; and  after  the 
death  of  Juvara.  he  wrus  similarly  cngagdl  hy  liU  sum-ssor 
Sachelti,  with  whom  he  was  subsequently  associated  in 
tho  execution  of  that  vast  pile,  ns  aparejador,  or  principal 
clerk  of  .the  works,  1741.  Iti  1747  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome ; and  on  that 
of  8t.  Fernando  being  established  at  Madrid,  in  1752,  ho 
was  appointed  chief  director  or  professor  of  architecture  in 
it,  an  ollire  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted,  not  only  by 
his  talents,  but  by  his  zeal  fur  his  art,  and  his  solici- 
tude for  llio  improvement  of  the  pupils.  Commissions 
pDureil  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  for  there  was 
scarcely  a work  of  any  imjiortanrc  throughout  the  country 
on  which  he  was  not  cither  engaged  or  consuUed.  He  was 
employed  on  various  calhcdralis  churches, colleges,  hoKpitiils, 
ami  other  structures  at  Zaragoza,  Malaga,  Toledo,  Granada, 
Valladolid,  and  numerous  other  places;  and  a mere  list  of 
the  works  de.-igned  or  executed  by  him  would  be  one  of  con- 
siderable extent.  We  can  here  raerelv  point  out,  as  being 
among  the  moro  remarkable  for  their  (ic.<icn,  the  sanctuary 
at  Cobadonca,  tho  church  of  San  Felijio  Neri  at  Malaga, 
that  of  the  liuspitnl  at  Oviedo,  and  the  palace  of  the  Duque 
de  Lil  ia  at  Maarid. 

These  multiplied  engagements,  and  the  frequent  journeys 
which  they  occasioned  him,  prevented  hi*  visiting  Ita]^; 
but  he  rulleetcd  all  work*  of  engravings  relative  both  to  its 
antient  and  imMlern  building*.  He  also  carefully  studied 
(he  various  monuments  of  Homan,  Sloorish,  and  Gothic 
arciiiteclure  in  his  ow  n country.  Ho  died  at  Madrid,  1765, 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Kan  Marcos,  the  only  one  in  that  capital  erected  by  himself. 
Rodriguez  ha*  been  honoured  w ith  an  Elogio  by  the  cele- 
brated Juvcllanos,  to  which  we  must  refer  ilumc  who  wish  for 
a more  detailed  notice  of  his  cUuracicr  and  wurks.  Ho  is 
aUo  repeatedly  mentioned  with  higli  commendation  by  Ponz, 
in  his*  Viage  dc  Espana;'  and  he  doubtless  deserves  tho 
title  he  received  from  his  cviitomporarics,  of  the  Restorer  of 
Architecture  in  Spain;  yet  whether  his  merit  lay  chiefly  in 
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tho  reform  of  a puerile  nml  ritious  fajito,  and  in  purifying 
Spanish  architecture  frum  tl>e  barbarisms  that  bad  crept 
into  it,  or  whether  his  works  display  any  high  degree  of 
positive  talent,  is  what  we  ourselves  liave  not  the  meant  of 
judging. 

ROEBUCK.  [Dkkr,  toI.  viii.,  p.  SfiO.] 

ROGATION  DAYS.  It  was  a general  ciinlom  formerly, 
aayt  Bourne,  and  it  is  still  observ'cd  in  many  countir 
parishes,  to  go  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  paritfi 
on  one  of  the  three  days  preceding  Holy  Thuisday  ; when 
the  minister,  accompanied  by  nis  churchwardens  and 
parishioners,  used  to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  God,  beg 
a blessing  on  the  fruits  of  tho  earth,  and  preserve  the 
rights  and  pro{>ertics  of  the  parish.  Spelman  considers  this 
custom  as  an  imitation  of  the  Roman  Tcrminalia.  Tho 
primitive  custom  used  by  Christiam  on  this  occasion  was, 
for  the  poktplo  to  accompany  the  bishop  or  some  of  tho 
clergy  into  tho  fields,  where  Litanies  were  made,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  implored,  that  he  would  avert  the  evils  of 
plague  and  pestilence,  that  he  would  send  (hem  good  and 
Rca.si>nnble  weather,  and  give  them  in  duo  season  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Tiio  Litanies  or  Rogations  then  used 
gave  the  name  of  Rogation  Week  to  this  lime.  They  occur 
as  early  as  a.d.  55U,  when  they  were  first  observed  by 
Mamertius,  bishop  of  Vienna,  on  account  of  tho  frequent 
earthquakes  that  happened,  and  tho  incursions  nf  wild 
Iwasts,  which  laid  in  ruins  and  depopuliitetl  the  city. 
(W'alifretl,  Stral.,  e.  2S,  L>e  Ecclesia»l.)  In  the 

canons  of  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  made  at 
Cloveshoo,  in  the  year  747.  it  was  orilcrud  that  Litanies,  (bat 
is  Rogations  sliould  be  oliservcHl  by  tho  clorgy  and  people, 
with  great  reverence,  nn  the  seventh  uf  the  ealemls  of  May, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  terras 
this  the  Greater  Lilany,  and  also,  according  to  the  custom  of 
our  forofnllicrs,  on  the  three  days  before  the  Ascension  of 
our  Lord,  with  fastings,  &c.  (Wilkins,  Cotieil.  Brit.t  p. 
249 ; Spelro.,  r.  ‘ Litanio.’)  Tho  continuance  of  this 

custom  through  later  times  is  evidenced  by  old  parish  oc- 
oomp(5,  and  by  the  various  episcopal  aiticlesof  inquiry.  In 
the  injunctions  issued  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  or- 
dcrerl  timt  the  curate,  at  certain  and  convenient  places,  shall 
admonish  tho  pooide  to  giro  thanks  to  God,  in  tlio  beholding 
of  Go<rs  benefits,  for  the  increase  and  abundance  of  his  fruits, 
saying  the  103rd  P»alm,  &c. ; at  which  time  tho  minister 
shall  inculcate  these  or  such  sentences,  ‘Cursed  he  he 
which  translaleih  the  “bounds and  doles  of  his  neighbours,” 
or  such  orders  of  prayers  as  shall  bo  hereafter.* 

Rogation  Week,  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  is  called 
Gang  Week,  frum  to  gang,  which  in  the  north  signifies  to 
go.  Cang-puct,  gang-week,  occurs  in  tho  rubric  to  John, 
c.  17.  in  the  Saxon  Gospels;  and  arc  noticed 

in  (lie  laws  both  of  Alfred  and  AlhcUtan. 

(Brand's  Pof/ular  Antiq.,  4to.  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  16S-178; 
Brady's  Cl<jcis  Calendario.  8vo..  1812,  vol.  i.,  p.  321-326.) 

ROGER  OF  IIOVEDEN.  [Hovedkn.] 

RO(rKR  OF  SICILY.  [Sicilies,  Two— ///r/oru.] 

ROGUE  AND  VAGABOND.  [Vaorant.] 

ROUAULT,  JAMES,  was  tho  son  of  a merchant  at 
Amiens,  where  he  was  born  in  1620.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a scientific  education  in  that  city,  and  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  philosophy. 

In  that  ngo  tho  physical  works  of  Aristotle  had  begun  to 
give  place  to  those  of  Descartes,  and  most  of  tliu  learned 
men  in  France  received  with  complacency  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  which  were  given  in  the 
‘ Principia,’  the  ‘ Dioptrice,*  and  the  * Meteora’  of  their 
illustrious  countryman.  Among  the  persons  alluded  to, 
Ruhaull  was  one  who  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  and  of  his  numerous  commentators,  but 
who  also  applied  himself  with  ardour  (o  the  productions  of 
the  new  school,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a zealous  dis- 
ciple. This  circumstance  appears  to  have  brought  him  to 
(ho  notice  of  Clarselicr,  who,  being  himself  a warm  Car- 
tesian, conceived  so  great  a regard  for  the  young  philosopher, 
that  ho  gave  him  his  daugiitur  in  marriage,  and  engaged 
him  to  write  a commentary  on  the  works  of  the  man  w ho 
WAA  the  object  of  their  common  admiration.  RuhauU  seems 
to  have  executed  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a manner 
which  gratified  tlie  wishes  of  his  patron  and  father-in-law, 
and  in  tho  sjiirit  of  an  enthusiastic  fullower;  for  in  the 
preface  to  his  *Trait6  de  Physiquo’  he  designates  Descartes 
as  a man  who,  by  his  wurk^  had  shown  that  Franco  was , 
P.C.  No.  1239. 


capablo'of  forming  philosophers  as  illustrious  as  those  of 
antient  Greece.  This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  published  with  notes,  in  which  are 
given  explanations  of  the  principal  phenomena  agreeably  to 
the  philosophy  of  Newton,  which,  in  a very  few  years,  had 
entirely  supplanted  that  of  the  French  school. 

After  the  above-mentioned  work  was  finished.  Rohault 
appears  to  havo  been  occupied  for  several  years  in  giving 
instructions  in  mathematics,  and  thu  subjects  of  his  lesions 
were  published  after  bis  death  in  two  volumes.  The  course 
comprehends  geometry,  both  plane  and  practical ; Irigone- 
motry,  plane  and  spherical ; fiirtification,  mechanics,  per- 
sptM^tive.  and  arithmetic. 

Besides  the  ‘Traits  de  Physique,’  Rohault  pnbliskcd  also 
awork  entitled  'Entrotiens  sur  fa Philusopliie,' consisting  of 
a scries  of  dialogues,  in  which  tho  subjects  ara  treated  ac> 
conling  to  (he  Cartesian  principles.  He  died  in  1675. 

ROHILCUND.  [Hindustan. p.  218.] 

ROLAND,  MANON.  hTannn  Philipoii,  for  such  was  - 
her  maiden  name,  was  born  in  Ihiris  in  1756.  Her  futlier 
was  an  artist  of  moderate  talent ; her  mother  was  a woman  of 
superior  understanding  and  of  a singularly  amiable  temper. 
Manon  learned  lo  rcail  so  early  and  so  easily  as  not  to  be 
able  to  recollect  tho  process ; and,  having  once  learned  to 
read,  she  read  everything  that  came  in  her  way.  In  her 
father's  house  she  enjoyed,  lo  a certain  extent,  tho  meant  of 
cultivating  puintiifg,  music,  and  general  literature.  It  is 
probable  that  her  early  devotion  to  these  pursuits  tended  to 
exalt  her  imagination  and  to  iailuenoe  the  whole  of  her 
future  career.  Whilst  yet  a girl,  she  was,  at  her  own  earnest 
rer|uesl,  placed  fur  one  year  in  a conventual  school.  At 
this  ago  her  religious  enthusiasm  was  extreme;  in  after- 
years  it  subsided,  and  her  opinions,  she  confesses,  went 
through  every  change,  until  they  rested  in  scepticism ; a re- 
sult in  some  degree  due  to  her  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
many  celebrated  authors.  Her  reading,  under  her  father’s 
roof,  was  of  a most  nuscellaneous  description.  Tho  works 
of  the  fathers  and  the  free  writings  of  the  seventeenth  and 
oightceiilh  centuries  were  crjually  accessible  to  her,  sn«l 

fiurused  with  equal  avidity;  but  the  most  powerful  and 
nsting  improfisioii  was  made  on  her  1^  an  early  familiarity 
with  Plutarch's  ‘Lives  of  IllustriousMen.'  From  this  lime, 
Greece  and  Romo  were  constantly  present  to  her  thoughts, 
and  when  she  was  fourteen  years  old,  she  is  said  lo  have 
wept  to  lliiuk  that  she  was  not  a Roman  or  a Spartan 
woman. 

At  tho  age  of  five  and  twenty,  she  became  the  wife  of  M. 
Roland,  a man  twenty  years  her  senior,  of  laborious  habits, 
great  ability  and  integrity,  and  manners  dcscribe<l  as  of 
antique  severity.  A daughter  was  (be  fruit  of  thii  marriage, 
and  Madame  Roland's  time  became  divided  between  tlie 
care  of  her  child's  education,  and  giving  assistance  lo  her 
husband,  from  whose  knowledge  she  derived  great  advan- 
tage in  return.  He  held  the  oflico  of  Inspector  of  Manu- 
factures, of  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties  in  a lilKiral  s]>irit 
well  according  with  the  previous  impressions  of  his  enlhu- 
siBstic  partner.  With  him  Madame  Roland  visited  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe— every- 
where industriously  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  civil  in- 
stitutions, and  manifesting  tho  warmest  sympathy  with  tho 
advocates  of  political  liberty.  On  witnessing  the  comforts 
enjoyed  by  tno  English  cottagers,  she  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served, that  in  this  country  a handful  of  wealth  did  not  con- 
stitute the  nation,  but  that  man,  whatever  his  station,  waa 
reckoned  as  something. 

Tho  intense  interest  with  which  such  a woman  regarded 
the  first  movements  uf  liberty  in  her  own  country,  may 
easily  be  conceived.  Her  husband  being  ^pointed  to  re- 
present tho  city  of  Lyon  in  (he  Nationtd  Gonvention.  leA 
his  rcsidcMico  near  that  city,  and.  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  curiosity  of  Madame  Roland 
was  gratified,  and  her  zeal,  if  possible,  increased,  by  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  actors 
on  the  political  stage — as  Mirabcau.  Cazah^s,  Maurv,  Bar- 
nave,  and  others  of  less  note.  To  the  cause  cspouseil  by 
theso  notable  ^lersons  Madame  Roland  and  her  husband 
wore  warmly  attached ; and,  during  the  ministry  of  tho 
party  of  the  Gironde,  Roland  uas  apjiointed  minister  of  tho 
interior,  fur  which  liis  information,  his  assiduity,  and  his 
strict  probity  highly  qualifieil  him.  It  was,  whilst  holding 
this  oirice,  that  ho  appeared  at  court  with  a round  bat  aim 
strings  to  his  shoes;  and  was  regarded  by  tho  courtiers  as  a 
syrntwl  of  a monarchy  about  to  fall.  Hta  sincere  languaga 
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was  ac  unwelcome  to  the  court  as  his  plain  attiro  was  dis- 
pleasing tu  the  cuurliers.  The  talents  of  his  wife  uerc  at 
this  time  am>hed  tu  assist  him  in  the  cumpusilion  of  puhtio 
papers.  W ilhout  prutending  to  diroet  him.  site  avows  her 
belief  that  by  mingling  with  the  severer  accents  of  patriot- 
ism tlic  expressions  oml  feelings  of  a woman  of  sensibility, 
she  rendered  tlioso  dorumeuis  more  impressive  and  effectual. 
The  famous  letter  of  M. Roland  to  Louis  XVI.  (May.  171^4) 
was  drawn  up  by  her:  a letter  designated,  according  tu  the 
political  feelings  of  the  readers,  as  an  enlightened  although 
a severe  remonsiraui'e,  or  os  audacious  and  full  of 
evil  prophecy.  This  production  occasioned  M.  lioland's 
dismissal  by  the  court ; for  which  he  was  compensated  by 
the  warm  appIaui«os  of  the  Convention.  Hu  ogam  l»ecaniu 
a minister  adcr  the  events  of  the  ituh  of  August ; but  his 
]>aiiy  had  then  passed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  his  judg- 
ment. aud  entered  upon  c]||remos  repugnant  tu  hU  high- 
minded  and  generous  wife.  Still  they  were  apparently 
fav»urc<l  by  their  party,  to  whom  Kuland's  cimracter  and 
popularity  were  necessary.  Amidst  the  real  and  adected 
grossnesH  of  dress,  manners,  and  language  of  the  vepubli- 
eans.  society  nresen'e<l  its  ro>pcctability  in  tho  circle  as- 
sembled rounu  Um  table  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

Tho  events  of  tho  reign  of  terror  do  nut  re<)uire  to  ho  de- 
tailed. The  frightful  massacres  in  the  prisms  of  Paris  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  8epteml>i*r.  were  boldly  denounced  by 
Roland  in  his  capacity  os  minister;  but  the  Convention, 
which  applauded  him,  wanted  courage,  ur  virtue,  or  power 
to  act  u|H>n  his  atlvioo ; and  from  that  hour  his  own  dmiro  and 
that  of  hiS  wife  became  only  mure  curtain.  Madame  Roland 
had  herself  boon  already  arraigned  beforo  that  assembly,  on 
an  absurd  chargu  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Eng- 
land ; and  by  her  presence  of  mind,  her  acuteness,  and  her 
wit,  had  battled  and  mortified  her  accusers.  The  recollec- 
tion of  this  defeat  is  said  to  hare  so  haunted  the  minds  of 
Marat,  Danton,  and  Kobcvpicnv,  that  in  every  subsequent 
dillii  ulty.  and  in  every  attack  made  upon  their  proceedings, 
they  imagitie<l  they  recognised  tho  hoUlnep*.  sagacity,  or 
snr&itm  of  Ma<lame  Roland.  She  and  her  husbaml  licgan 
to  teceivu  warnings  of  their  danger,  and  for  a short  time 
coiiMentud  to  lake  the  priraution  of  not  sleeping  at  the 
Hotel  of  tho  Interior.  The  appearance  of  deception 
was  little  agreeable  to  Madame  Roland.  *I  am  a'‘hame<l,' 
she  said,  on  an  occasion  on  which  she  had  almost  consented  ; 
to  leave  her  house  in  the  dress  of  a peasant,  'of  the  part  1 
am  made  to  play.  I will  neitlier  disguise  myself  nor  leave 
the  Iiousc.  If  they  wish  to  assassinate  me,  it  shall  bo  in 
my  own  home.  This  courageous  example  is  due  from  me, 
and  I will  afford  it.’  Her  husband  quittml  Paris,  and  she 
might  have  done  so,  but  she  cleclarod  that  the  care  of  evad- 
ing injustice  cost  her  more  than  it  would  do  to  suffer 
from  it. 

Tho  time  nrrivetl  when  the  intellectual  sujvriority 
hitherto  maintained  in  tho  Convention  by  M.  Kolond’s 
party,  or  the  fiirondists,  was  overcome  by  absohite  force, 
roriy  thousand  men  were  marched  against  tho  Convention, 
by  tho  Jacobins,  on  the  .1Ut  of  May,  1793;  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  Madame  Roland  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Ahbaye.  Here  she  displayed 
her  usual  firmness,  and  continued  to  exercise  towards  the 
poor  and  unfortunate  a benevolence  for  which  in  her  pros- 
perous days  she  had  been  remarkable.  Before  her  friends 
she  appeared  cheerful;  she  always  maintained  the  lan- 
guage of  a patriot  when  speaking  of  tho  aspect  of  affairs, 
fiatturing  and  rearing  none;  and  she  professed  herself 
capable  of  overcoming  her  ill-fortune.  In  soliludu 
the  feelings  of  the  wife  and  tho  mother  overcame 
her,  and  the  attendants  remarked  that  she  pawed  many 
hours  in  tears.  Her  sufferings  were  greatly  aggravated  by  her 
being  one  day  uncxpucledly  liberated,  as  if  the  danger  was 
past.  She  drove  homo  with  extreme  delight ; >prung  out  of 
the  coach,  as  she  says  it  had  always  hocn  her  habit  to 
do,  but  with  more  than  usual  vivacity;  and  was  running 
gaily  up  stairs,  when  she  was  ag;iin  arrested  liy  an  ofUccr, 
and  at  once  taken  to  Sainte  Pelagic,  a prison  of  a lower 
order  tlmn  the  Ahbaye,  where  she  was  shut  up  with  the 
worst  of  her  .sox.  In  this  second  prison  she  reraaine<l  until  - 
her  trial  and  execution.  The  only  explanation  given  of  ’ 
this  circumstance  was  that  her  first  nrrc&t  had  been  illegat.  ' 
Tho  wretchedness  i)f  hcrhitualion  at  Suintc  Pelagic  was  only  \ 
Bllcviaicd  hy  her  literury  occupations,  and  by  the  kindness  ; 
of  her  gaolers  or  of  their  families,  whom  her  fhscinating  j 
manners  and  behavioar  converted  into  friends.  Well  I 


I knowing  that  her  life  would  be  sacrificed,  she  devoted  al 
' her  hours  to  the  composition  uf  her  Memoirs,  writings  full 
of  lively  description,  entertaining  anecdote*  of  her  oontem- 
porarios,  and  remarks  indicative  of  penolraliun  and  habitual 
rcfiociion.  A letter  to  her  daughter,  written  in  these 
circumst.inces,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  farewells.  But 
Madame  Roland  seldom  gave  way  to  melancholy  emotions 
in  her  writings.  Her  pages  detail  the  events  of  her  child- 
i hood  and  youth  with  maicliluM  spriirhthness  and  grace,  and. 

' excepting  in  curtain  pHnsugCH  wherein  candour  is  carriud  tu 
an  exr.eis  which  mudern  delicacy  would  not  permit  to  a 
I female  writer,  her  Memoirs  ore  rouilels  uf  that  kind  of  eum- 
pusition. 

As  the  narrative  advances,  events  uf  a deeper  interest 
aru  related  with  great  facility  of  expression,  sometimes  with 
mournful  pathos,  g«SRrally  with  greet  judgment,  not 
always  without  satire,  but  always  with  easy  eloquence. 
From  a very  early  age  we  may  discern  in  this  relatiun  the 
extraordinary  decisiun  of  her  charociur,  her  naturally  com- 
manding m.-inners.  Iter  fervent  but  well-cuntrolled  tem- 
perament, her  indefatigable  luve  of  improveraeiil,  and  her 
unswerving  adherence  to  truth. 

Several  unhappy  prisoners  dclivorod  theniselres  from 
certain  execution  by  taking  poison  ; and  Madame  Roland 
had  at  one  time  resolved  to  do  the  same.  But  communi- 
cating her  resolution  to  a friend,  who  represented  to  l>er 
that  a nobler  course  would  be  tu  wait  fur  death,  and 
leave  the  memory  of  so  great  a sacrifice  to  the  cause  for 
which  she  had  lived,  she  calmly  determined  to  abide  the 
result.  * 

It  was  in  the  month  ofOctoWr  (I793)ihat  the  Girondists 
woru  destroyed.  On  thu  3ist  of  (hat  munih  she  was  sunt  to 
ihoConciergurie.  On  tlw  lOlh  of  Nnvemlwr  slie  apneared  be- 
fore the  Rovolulionary  tribunal,  bho  liad  decline*!  the  prof- 
fered aid  of  M.  Chmivcati  I,agardc.  thu  great  advocate  of 
thu  Girondists,  of  the  unforlunalo  queen,  and  of  Charlotte 
Corday;  knowing  that  no  talents  could  save  her,  since  her 
inm>cuncc  could  nut,  ami  not  wishing  to  expoM  him  to  use- 
less danger.  Part  of  the  mglil  was  occupied  by  her  in 
writing  hor  ehiquent  defence.  Her  courage  ditl  not  desert 
her  during  her  trial  or  at  her  execution.  She  sustained  the 
insults  of  the  unmniilv  tribunal,  not  without  womanly  omo- 
lion.  htil  also  with  a dignity  worthy  of  llie  greatest  women 
of  the  titnes  with  which  lier  early  rcailing  of  Plutarch  had 
made  her  familiar.  To  tho  last  moraunl  she  preserved  her 
presence  of  mmd,  and  even  her  gaiety.  On  the  name  day 
and  at  the  rainc  hour  a man  was  also  to  be  guillotined  : and 
in  such  extremity,  to  die  first  lafiiig  thought  a privilege,  she 
waived  it  in  favour  of  her  less  cuuragcoua  companion  tn 
misfortune : overcoming  the  scruples  of  the  executioner, 
whose  orders  were  to  exccuio  her  first,  hy  rcprescnling  to 
him  tho  imptilitencss  of  refusing  a woman’s  last  request.  It 
is  said  that  bending  herself  heforo  tho  statue  of  Liberty, 
close  to  this  scene  of  death,  she  exclaimed,  * Oh  ! Liberty  ! 
what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!' 

She  had  often  been  heanl  to  sny  that  her  husbaml  would 
not  survive  her.  As  soon  as  he  board  of  her  execution,  he 
took  leave  of  two  nltuchtsl  female  friends  in  wrhose  house,  at 
Rcmcn,  he  had  found  a refuge,  and  to  whi«m  his  resolution 
was  known  ; walked  in  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber as  far  as  Baudouin,  four  leagues  on  tho  road  to  Paris ; 
sat  down  hy  tho  side  of  a tree  in  an  avenue  loading  to  a 
private  house,  and  p.ns»ed  his  cane-sword  through  his  chest. 
By  his  side  was  found  a poper,  in  which  theitc  words  were 
written: — ' Whoever  you  are  who  find  me  lying  here,  respect 
my  remains;  they  ore  thoiie  of  a man  who  devote*!  his 
wfuile  life  to  laung  useful,  and  who  died,  as  he  hod  lived, 
virtuous  and  honest.’ 

These  particulars  are  principally  taken  from  a ver^  recent 
edition  of  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  Madame  Roland,’  published  in 
P.aris,  in  two  volumes.  8vo.,  with  abundant  notes,  by  MM. 
Berv  ille  and  BorriSre. 

ROLLE,  MIUHFX,  a French  mathemalicinn.  wa.s  Ijoni 
ot  .Amhcrt  in  Auvergne,  in  Ifi52.  He  apjicars  to  havo 
possessetl  from  nature  n renitirkahle  facility  in  solving  pro- 
positions relating  to  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  to  hare  ar 
nuired  by  practice  a great  piofieioncy  in  the  calligraphic  art. 
.■After  having  served  during  several  years  as  an  aiiomey’s 
clerk,  Iiu  came,  in  iG75,  tu  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a sub- 
si&lanco  ns  a writing-master,  and  where  he  spent  his  leisure 
lime  in  cultivating  the  matheraalscal  sciences.  An  acci- 
dental circumstance  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  M. 
Colbert.  Ozanam,  who  was  himself  a good  analyst,  bap 
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peniog  to  propooe  to  mothemftticianf  a problom  of  tbo  kind 
ealloU  indstenniDate,  whicb.  he  conceived,  could  bo  solved 
only  by  a process  involving  very  high  numbers.  Rollu  was 
10  furtunale  as  to  discover  a neat  solution ; and  the  minister, 
being  informed  of  it.  was  induce<l.  in  IGbd.  to  recommend 
him  for  election  as  a member  of  tbo  Academy  of  Sciences, 
then  recently  formed. 

From  tins  time  Rulle  devoted  himself  to  analytical  pur- 
suits; and  in  1690  be  published  a treatise  on  algebra,  in 
•Ito.  This  work  contains,  among  other  melbud>  for  the 
solution  of  equaiion*.  one  which  he  calls  tbo  method  of 
catcmien,  a name  given  tu  it  because  it  consists  m succes* 
sively  deptessing  the  equation  unu  degreo  lowi'cr  at  each 
operation.  It  has  somu  analogy  to  a method  given  by 
Newton,  in  the  * Ariihmctica  Universalis;'  but  its  want  of 
generalily  has  caused  it  ever  sinco  to  bo  iiegiecled.  An 
afiectatiun  of  peculiar  modes  of  cxpres»i>m  prevails  through- 
out the  whole  work,  which  is  uiherwUe  very  obscurely 
written:  the  author  was  however  (particularly  skilful  in  the 
management  of  questions  of  the  kind  mlled  diophaotiue. 
and  he  pubitshed  a treatise  on  that  subject  in  1699. 

Rulle,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  untered  the  lists  as  an 
op(H>nont  of  the  algebra  of  IX'scartcs,  and  of  the  difTt-renliaS 
calculus  which  hail  been  tlten  rovently  discovered  by  New  Urn 
and  Leibnitz;  and  he  isacx'used  of  using  towards  thuse  who 
endeavoured  to  point  out  his  mistakes  a tone  of  anger 
which  is  very  unbecoming  in  a philosopher.  Hu  began  in 
1701  loattauk  the  differential  ciueulus,  objecting  both  to  its 
principles  sivd  its  applications;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  particular  examples 
the  results  are  inconsistent  with  those  which  are  brought 
out  by  the  antient  processes.  The  new  calculus,  as  it  was 
called,  found  however  in  France  a zealous  and  temperate 
advocate  in  Variguon,  who,  in  replying  to  the  objections  of 
Kulle,  cxplainul  tbe  true  meaning  of  the  diflvruntial  sym- 
bols, and  pointed  out  that  the  supposed  discrepancies  in  the 
results  of  tlie  examples  arose  entirely  from  the  haste  and 
inadvertency  of  the  objector. 

This  dispute  atrilstcd  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  a long  lime,  Rolle  continuing  to  raise  one  objection  after 
another ; and  tliough  tliey  were  answered  by  Vorignon,  the 
former  always  pretended  to  have  the  victory.  It  is  said 
that  the  Academy  was  then  composed  of  men  who  had  been 
lone  Bccustomuil  to  the  antient  analysis,  and  therefure  saw 
with  pleasure  an  opjvositioii  raided  against  methods  to  which 
they  were  not  yet  ruroneile‘1.  In  1705  however  the  Aca- 
demy, without  pronouncing  a judgment  on  the  subject,  re- 
oommondt'd  that  Rolle,  in  moderating  his  language,  should 
conform  to  tbo  rules  of  the  institution;  and  the  dispute 
was  for  a time  terminated.  This  was  twenty-nine  years 
before  Bishop  Berkeley  atleroptcil  to  revive  the  subject  in 
the  ‘ Analyst.'  [Rohins.] 

It  appears  that,  subsequently,  Rolle  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  tints  he  mav  be  supposed  to  have  deserved  the 
panlon  of  (histority.  lie  was  admitted  second  geometrical 
pensioner  of  the  Acodcniy  in  1699,  and  he  died  on  tbe  5lb 
of  July.  1719,  at  si.xty>scven  years  of  age. 

KOLLKR  (Ornithology),  the  name  of  an  insmonal  or 
perching  bird,  Corortur  garrtUa,  Linn. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  omitho- 
Ingisls  as  to  the  place  of  the  Rnll^n  in  tbe  system. 

Linuieus  arranged  the  genus  Coradat  between  Ct/rvus 
and  Orioliu.  Pennant  {Hrituh  Zoology)  gives  it  a position 
between  the  Nut-cracker  and  the  Oriole;  M.  Dura^ril 
placed  it  between  the  Birds  of  Paradise  and  the  Crows ; 
and  Moyer  arrangod  it  in  his  second  order,  Coracet,  among 
which  it  stands  in  llliger's  mullKid.  Cuvier  placed  the 
Rollers  (Corucioa,  Liun.)  between  tbe  Crows  (C’nrcur, 
Linn.)  and  the  Birds  of  Paradise  (Airtafikca,  Linn.),  the 
position  assigned  to  them  by  Lact^pdde,  and  includes  under 
that  title  tbe  Rollers  properly  so  called  (Corociat  garrula, 
Linn.,  Stc.),  and  llio  RolUs  (Co^m). 

M.  Vieillot,  like  Moyor  and  IHigcr,  places  the  Rollers 
among  the  Conicet. 

M.  Temminck  gives  them  a position, between  hombyci- 
rffTit  and  Orinlut. 

M.  do  Blainville's  niclhixl  presents  them  between  the 
Trugons  and  Bec-ealers  (3/erops). 

Mr.  Vigors  places  them  in  his  family  CorvidiP.  [Cor- 
vid*, vol  viii.,  p.  67.] 

M.  Lesson's  family (/?o/f/crs  of  Cuv.)  con- 
sists of  the  Rollers  t<jVi'u^u»,Bri**i*n.  and  (7or<i«ar,  Linn.); 
the  genus  Roile  {Euryitomtu.WviWX.  [Meropiu*.  vol.  xr., 


p.  118],  Colari»,  Cuv.,  and  Corocfat,  Linn.);  the  genus 
Main<itu9(Eulabe»,i^\xv^  OracuUt^  Linn.);  and  the  genus 
Mino,  Less.  M.  Lesson  rejects  the  term  Cnmctas,  because 
many  authors  have  so  ditnieroberod  it,  according  to  thoir 
ditferent  views,  thst  a confusion  calculated  to  produce  error 
is  the  result. 

In  tile  system  of  Mr.  Swainson,  who  retains  the  generic 
iiamo  Corcuiat,  Iho  Rollers  appear  among  the  Meroptdtw. 
[Mkropid*,  vol.  XV,  p.  IIK.] 

The  Prince  of  Canino  (C.  L.  Bonaparte)  arranges  (he 
genus  C.orada*^  (H^ing  ns  an  example  the  common  Roller 
[Comeifts  gurruia,  Liim.)  in  the  family  AmpflidtciRmU  of 
Etemp^  and  Sorlh  Amen'ca). 

In  Mr.  (iould's  great  work  on  ‘The  Birds  of  Europe.’  Ihe 
Roller  (ConicMM  gamda)  comes  between  iho  B«e-ealer 
{Afpriyf-s  Af’iojtttfr)  and  the  Kingfisher  (/4/crv/o  a^frida). 

Mr.  Yiiriidl  (//nVrsA  liinW)  granges  the  Common  Rrdler 
under  the  family  Mempidetf.  " 

DttcripHnn, — Bill  black  towards  ibe  point,  becoming 
brown  at  the  base  with  a few  bristles;  irides  of  two  circles 
yellow  and  brown : bend.  neck,  breast,  and  belly  iwrious 
shades  of  verditer  blue  changing  to  palo  green  ; shoulders 
azure  blue,  back  roddish  brown,  rump  purple.  wing-]»rinm- 
nos  dark  bluish  black,  edgod  lighter,  tail-feotbers  pnlo 
greenish  blue,  the  outer  ones  tipped  with  black,  those  in 
iho  middle  also  much  darker  in  colour ; legs  re<ldi»h  brown  ; 
in  old  males  the  outer  tail-fenthcrB  are  eomewhat  elon- 
gated. 

Adult  females  differ  but  little  from  the  males;  voung 
birds  do  not  attain  tlieir  brilliant  colour  till  the  iiccund 
year.  (Gould,  Birdf  of  £‘wn>;e.)  I.,ongth  about  13 
inches. 

This  is  the  Pit^  marina  and  Pirn  mrrdnria  of  xhf  Ita- 
lians: Rn/iirr  of  the  French;  /?»>/f-//r»Aer,  Bktu9-Rftrhr, 
and  Mnnddkrahf  of  Ihe  Germans;  Sprantk  Kraka.  Bla^ 
Ar<(A«7,  and  AU^kraka  of  the  Swedes;  EUrkragr  of  Brun- 
nich  : y Rholydd  of  the  antient  ami  Roller  of  the  modem 
Briti-h. 

G^tgraphical  Didribution.—Thy*  bird  appears  to  have 
a wide  range.  In  Europe,  it  is  found  in  Denmark,  Sweden 
(where  it  arrives  with  tli6  Cuckoo),  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Russia ; i.s  more  common  in  Germany  than  France, 
where  however  it  lias  bocu  found  in  Provence ; and  it  has 
been  taken  at  Gibraltar.  In  Italy,  according  to  Prince  V.  L. 
Bonaparte,  it  is  rather  common,  arriving  in  the  spring  and 
departing  in  September,  in  Malta  and  Sicily  it  is  exposed 
for  sale  m tlie  shopi  of  poulterers,  and  is  said  to  have  iho 
(ante  nfn  turtlc-duve.  In  thoMorea  it  is  coiiKidcred  a dedi- 
eacyin  the  autumn,  when  it  is  fat  with  its  suiniuor  food.  It 
has  been  caplurerl  at  Aleppo,  and  at  Trobizoml  and  Krze- 
roum.  It  vibiu  the  oiuutrics  Itetwcen  tliu  Black  and  the 
Caspian  seas  ; and  Dr.  von  Sicbold  ami  M.  Riirger  include 
U among  t ho  birds  of  Japan.  In  North  Africa  it  is  found 
from  Morocco  to  Egypt ; flocks  wore  seen  by  Adanson  at 
Senegal,  ami  he  cohcludctl  that  they  pa«<«d  the  winter 
there.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  n^cords  it  among  Ihe  birds  of 
South  Africa.  In  Great  Britain  it  ha.s  been  killed  in  Corn- 
wall. in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  in  Cambridge>.hir(s  in  York- 
shire, Northumberland,  Perthshire,  the  east  of  Scotland, 
and  Orkney.  We  can  find  no  account  of  its  occurrenco  in 
Ireland:  but  that  it  is  known  in  Wales  is  evident  from  one 
of  its  names  above  given. 

Habits,  Fooff,  Deep  forests  of  oak  and  birch  appear 
to  be  (he  favourite  haunts  of  the  Roller.  In  the  ' Annals  of 
Natural  History*  for  1839,  it  is  staled  by  a traveller  in  Asia 
Minor,  that  thc.Roller,  which  was  most  common  throughout 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  country  wherever  tho  mag- 
pie was  not  found  (for  it  was  not  s^-cn  in  the  same  district 
with  that  bird),  was  observed  to  fall  through  the  air  like  a 
Tumbler  Pigeon.  Temminck  states  that  it  makes  ita  nost 
in  the  hoU>s  of  trees,  where  it  lays  from  four  to  seven  eggs 
of  a lustrous  wiiite.  M.  Vioillol  status  tl*at  in  Malta,  where 
trees  are  scarce,  the  bird  builds  on  llte  ground.  In  Barbary 
it  has  been  obseryetl  to  form  its  nest  in  tlie  banks  of  the 
Sheliff.  Booberak,  and  other  rivers;  and  Pennant  remarks 
that  where  trees  are  wanting,  it  makes  it  in  clayey  banks. 
1'hese  last  motles  of  nidiftcation  bring  it  very  close  to  the 
Beo-caters  and  Kingfishers,  whose  eggs  quite  resemble 
those  of  the  Roller  m colour  and  sbap^x  aud  only  vary  in 
size.  Tho  male  takes  his  turn  to  sit.  Tbe  food  is  very 
variiH],  according  to  Temminck.  who  enumerates  moles, 
crickets,  cockchafers,  grssshoiipcrs,  millipedes  and  other 
insects,  slugs  and  worm^.  Gould  slates  that  it  feeds  on 
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worm9,  t1u|^,  and  insecU  generally.  Yarrell  infunnt  us 
that  tbo  fwd  coniiats  of  wonos,  slugs*  insects  in  tbeir  va> 
rious  stages,  end  berries. 

Becbstein  observes  that  till  lately  he  bod  thought  tlMt 
the  Roller  was  untameable;  but  Dr.  Meyer  of  Offenbach 
bad  convinced  him  to  the  contrary,  having  himself  reared 
them  in  hU  room  by  the  following  method: — The  young 
ones  must  be  taken  from  the  nost  when  only  half  grown, 
aitd  fed  on  little  bits  of  cow's  heart,  or  any  other  meat  which 
is  lean  and  tender,  till  they  can  feed  alone;  small  frogs, 
worms,  and  insects  may  then  be  added.  Its  mode  of  kill* 
iug  and  swallowing  insects  is  thus  described  r-^it  com* 
menccs  by  seizing  and  crushing  them  with  its  bill,  and  then 
throws  them  into  the  air  several  times,  in  order  to  receive 
thorn  in  its  throat,  which  is  very  capacious.  When  the 
morsel  is  too  large,  or  the  insect  is  still  alive,  the  bird  strikes 
it  bard  against  the  gruund^nd  begins  again  to  throw  it 
into  the  air  till  it  falls  nuPacrosa,  but  so  os  to  thread  tbo 
throat,  when  it  is  easily  swallowed.  Bechsiein  says  that  lie 
had  never  seen  the  bird  drink.  The  translator  of  Bech* 
stein's  interesting  little  book  states  that  ho  once  saw  a 
Roller  drink  after  having  swallowed  dry  ants’  eggs ; it  then 
ate  grce<lily  of  lettuce  and  endive.  ' Another  which  I 
kopv  adds  the  translator, ' liked  the  outside  of  lettuces  and 
spinach  after  having  eaten  insects,  especially  beetles,  which 
arc  very  heating.  To  judge  from  what  1 have  observed,  the 
Roller  is  by  nature  wild  and  solitary ; it  seldom  changes  its 
situation,  except  to  sock  its  food  (HT  to  hide  itself  from 
strangers.  It  is  a good  thing,  whether  kept  in  a cage  or  let 
range,  always  to  have  a box  in  its  way,  in  which  it  may 
lake  a'fugo  when  frightened ; it  will  not  fail  to  hide  itself 
there,  and  by  this  means  will  not  be  tempted  to  beat  itself 
violently,  which  it  does  when  it  cannot  fly  from  the  object 
of  its  frighU  It  knows  its  mistress  very  well,  lets  her  take 
it  tip,  comes  near  her,  and  sits  without  any  fear  on  her 
knees  (or  whole  hours  without  stirring.  This  is  as  far  as  it 
goes  even  when  tamed.  It  is  neitlter  caressing  nor  fami- 
liar; when  frightened  it  utters  harsh  cries,  soAcr  ones  when 
its  food  is  brought,  but  crag,  crag,  craag.  at  tbo  same  time 
i-auing  iu  bead,  is  the  expression  of  its  joy  or  triumph.* 


CorscUa  fanuls. 

The  .tfino  Bii-d,  Gracula  reiigiosa,  Linn.,  B'fo  and  iiencho 
of  the  Javanese,  TVeong^  of  the  Sumatrans,  will  llud  a more 
appropriate  place  among  the  Sturnidec,  according  to  Mr. 
Bwainsoii.  bir.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  it  under  tho  family 
Corvid<r,  in  tho  subfamily  Grticulina.  Mr.  Swainsun 
■tales  that  analysis  has  convinced  him  that  neither  the 
RfMertnot  tbo  bird  in  question  belong  to  tbo  Corvidre; 
and  he  remarks  that  the  little  value  that  can  be  attached 
to  speculations  on  the  rank  of  the  present  geneia  founded 
upon  mere  synthesis,  will  best  appear  by  looking  to  those 
artificial  arrangements  that  place  the  sborl-logged  Rollers 
cl^  to  the  long-legged  and  powerfully  constructed  Graklo 
(Gracula  rcligiosa). 

M.  Lesson,  as  we  have  seen,  places  Ibis  bird  next  to  the 
Rollers,  and  among  the  Euryntomidee,  and  though  we  are 
bv  no  means  satisfied  that  this  is  its  proper  position,  we 
ahall,  in  the  present  stale  of  opiuion,  notice  the  form 
here. 


The  Gracula  religiota  then,  the  type  of  Cuvier’s  genus 
Eulabes,  formed,  says  M.  Lomoo.  tlio  genus  Afainaiua  of 
Brisson,  and  was  pla^  by  Linneus  and  Groohn  among  ths 
Uracakc,  next  after  the  Orioles.  M.  Tcmminck  rutainod 
the  genus  Gracula,  reduced  to  the  MmoBird  alone,  amon^ 
his  omnivorous  birds,  and  M.  VieiUol  kept  it  also,  arranging 
it  in  his  family  of  Caroncuii*. 

Uenerie  Cnaracler. — Bill  short,  stout,  not  so  long  as  the 
head;  entirely  compressed.  Frcntal  feathers  advancing 
far  upon  the  base,  but  not  dividing  tho  front.  Culmea 
gradually  curved  from  the  base  to  tho  tip,  which  is  dis> 
tinclly  notched.  Commissure  but  slightly  angubted.  Un- 
der mandible  with  the  base  broad  and  dilated.  Nostrils 
basal,  naked,  round,  sunk  in  a depression.  Frontal  feathers 
short,  velvety.  Hoad  with  naked  wattles.  .Wings  as  in 
Puttor.  Tail  short,  even.  Feet  rather  short,  very  strong. 
Tarsus  and  middle  toe  equal ; hinder  toe  shorter ; inner  toe 
almost  equal  to  lha  outer  U'O.  (Sw.) 

Kxample,  Grucufa  religioca, 

i>Mcriy'/ion.— Deep  velvety  block  ; a white  space  in  the 
middle  of  tho  wing:  oill  and  bet  yellow;  behind  tho  eye 
spring  fleshy  caruncles  of  a bright  orange-colour,  ond  extend 
beyond  the  occiput. 

GeographiaU  Distribution. — Java,  Sumatra,  and  tbo 
great  Eastern  Islands. 

Habitt,  Food,  kpc.— Insects  and  fruits  form  the  food  of  tbo 
Mmo-Bird,  which  is  easily  turned,  and  learns  to  whistle  and 
talk  with  groat  facility.  With  the  natives  it  is  a great 
favourite  in  consequence.  Mursden  says  of  it,  that  it  lias 
the  faculty  of  imitating  human  speech  in  greater  |>erfectioQ 
(ban  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Boniius,  who  terms 
it  Pica,  seu  potius  Sturnus  IndicuM,  heads  the  chapter  where 
be  figures  and  describes  it  with  the  following  lines:— 

* r«Uucu>  Evl*  qiianvU  tibi  mi«*u«  ab  orU 
JiuH  tvi|a>r:  Tiucit  in«  Stontiu  rarrulu  IndM.’— 

And  tells  the  following  story:— There  was,  when  he  was  in 
Batavia,  an  old  Javanese  woman,  the  servant  of  a Chinese 
gardener,  who  kept  one  of  these  birds  w hich  was  very  loqua- 
cious. Bonlius  was  very  anxious  to  buy  it:  but  Uiia  the  old 
woman  would  not  hoar  of.  He  then  bugged  tliat  slie  would 
at  least  lend  it  to  him  that  its  picture  might  be  taken,  a re- 
quest which  was  at  last  granted  with  no  very  good  grace,  the 
anUent  Mohaiuuiedan  damu  being  under  great  apprchcD- 
sion  that  Bontius  would  offer  that  abuminaliun,  i>urk,  to  her 
beloved  bird.  This  he  promised  nut  to  do,  and  had  (ho  loan 
of  tho  Mino,  which  kept  continually  saj  iug  Orang  ^sasarani 
Catjor Macon  Babi.  This  being  interpreted,  means  ‘Chris- 
tian Dog,  Eater  uf  Pork and  Boiitius  came  to  the  couclu- 
siua  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  old  woman  arusu  not  only 
from  tho  fear  of  her  bird  being  desecrated  by  an  offer  uf 
swine's  Uesli,  but  also  from  the  apprelieiisiuti  that  he  or 
his  servants,  irritated  by  its  contumelies,  would  wiing  its 
neck.  M.  Lesaon  also  saw  one  at  Java  which  knew  whole 
phrases  of  the  Mala^*  language. 

The  general  opinion  scums  to  be  that  there  is  but  ouo 
species  uf  Mine  B;rd. 


Umeuta  nUgluta.  (EutabM  JsTaniw,  VMU.) 

Cuvier  however  states  that  Linnseus  confounded  (wo 
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•pecie«  under  the  name  of  Graeula  rtligiotOt  vix.  Bulabe$ 
l$tdtcm  and  Enlabet  Javamts. 

M.  L<.^i>n,  whu  states  that  only  one  species  is  known, 
viz.  the  Muinate  Religieux,  Orac.ula  religiosa,  Linn.,  R'eo 
ami  Mencho  of  the  Javanese,  remarks  afterwards  that  there 
IS  said  to  be  a smaller  variety : this  is  probably  the  Eulabu 
Jndictu  above  noticed. 


Tlie  lasUnocntioned  ornithologist  applies  the  old  Indian 
wynl  Mino  as  a generic  term  for  a very  diflerent  bird.  Mino 
DumnuiU,  described  by  him  in  The  Zoology  the  Coquille, 
and  there  figured  at  ph  ‘26.  lie  is  also  of  opinion  that  Gra- 
Cilia  calva,  Linn.,  should  be  added  to  this  genus. 

ROLLIN,  CUARLBS,  born  at  Paris,  January  30,  1661, 
WHS  the  socuiid  son  of  a master  culler,  and  was  intended  by 
his  father  fur  the  same  trade.  Attracting  the  notice  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  by  tho  taste  and  aptitude  for  learning 
which  ho  showed  at  a very  early  age,  ho  was  rescued  from 
his  obscure  destiny,  and  placc<l  at  the  ouUege  of  Plessis  with 
a nension.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  zeal, 
industry,  and  docility,  was  much  noticed  by  the  Principal  of 
the  t^llege,  and  was  selected  by  tlio  miuibter  Lo  Pelelier 
as  tho  companion  of  his  two  sons,  with  whom  he  had  dis- 
puted the  prize  of  academic  distinction  m generous  rival- 
bhip.  After  having  been  instructed  in  huniaiiities  and  phi- 
losophy, ho  devoted  three  years  to  tho  study  of  theology  at 
the  Surbonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  bad  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  college  of  Plessis,  that  Her- 
san,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  there,  pointed  him  out  as  his 
own  successor  in  the  professorial  chair,  which  ho  wished  to 
vacate,  and  Rollin,  in  spite  of  bis  own  diUidunco,  was  made 
his  assistant  in  1683,  and  professor  in  hissload  in  1687. 
The  nc.xt  year  he  received  the  additional  honour  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  elMuonce  in  the  Royal  College.  In  both  these 
capacities  he  did  not  disappoint  expectation.  The  orations 
which  ho  delivered  in  public  wero  very  correct  and  elegant 
Latin  compositions;  and  the  reforms  and  regulations  intro- 
duced by  him  into  tho  discipline  of  tho  university  deserve 
much  praise.  He  revived  ibo  study  of  Greek,  which  bad 
been  greatly  neglected,  gave  more  prominence  to  the  culti- 
vation of  tho  French  language  in  the  course  of  general  in- 
slruclion,  introduced  tho  plan  of  learning  by  heart  fine 
passages  of  different  authors,  as  an  exercise  of  taste  and 
memory,  and  substituted  exercises  in  the  ruoiu  of  the  dra- 
matic representations  which  the  scholars  bad  been  in  tho 
habit  of  performing.  In  1694  he  was  appointed  rector  of 
the  university,  in  which  office  he  coutiiiued  two  years,  and 
iuadu  himself  rcmarkoble  not  less  for  his  constant  attention 
to  its  internal  management  than  for  his  zeal  in  maintaining 
iu  privilcj^es  against  all  attempts  lo  iiuuair  them. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recloi*Hhip,  no  was  engaged  by 
Cardinal  Noailles  to  superintend  the  studies  of  his  nephews, 
having  resigned  all  his  public  employments,  except  the  pro- 
fcs.<orship  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal  College,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  more  leisure  for  his  nrivate  literary  labours. 
Shortly  after  he  was  dragged  from  his  retirement,  and  un- 


wdlingljr  persuaded  to  b^me  coadjutor  in  the  college  of 
Beauvais.  In  this  situation  he  passed  Gfleen  years,  devoting 
himself  with  as  much  assiduity  to  the  improvenionl  of  the 
system  of  education  there,  as  he  had  bvfore  done  in  the 
college  of  Plessis.  In  consequence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Je&uilsandJanscnists,  which  latter  parly  ho  was  thought 
to  favour,  and  the  intrigues  thence  arising  in  his  college, 
Rollin  was  comiiellod  to  quit  his  office  at  HcauvaU.  In 
1715  he  published  bis  edition  of  (Quintilian,  in  two 
volumes,  rimo.,  with  a preface  and  a popular  outline  of 
rhetoric,  short  notes  »nd  summaries  of  the  chapters.  Tho 
text  was  not  published  entire,  but  selections  were  made  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  editor. 

Ill  I 7*iU  ho  was  again  chosen  rector  of  the  univer8ily,but 
in  cunsocjuonce  of  the  religious  feuds  already  mentioned,  ho 
was  displaced  very  slwrtly  by  a Icttrc-de-carhot,  the  uni- 
versity being  desired  lo  chooso  a more  moderate  rector. 
From  this  period  till  his  death  ho  seems  to  have  u ithdruwn 
from  public  life  as  much  os  poasiblo,  and  devoted  himself 
to  study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  given  lo  tho  world  m several 

works.  In  1 726  appeare<l  his ‘Traile  do  la  Manidro  d Ktu 
dier  «t  d’Eiiseigner  les  Belles-Lettres,'  a work  which  pre- 
sents a i>opular  view  of  such  classical  and  French  lileraturo 
as  he  considered  suited  for  the  instruction  of  i ho  young,  an<l 
contains  such  a system  of  education  as  his  own  experienco 
in  tuaching  liad  suggested.  This  treatise,  tliougli  deficient 
in  philosophical  principles,  and  inferior  to  subsequent  writ- 
ings of  the  same  nature,  was  well  adapted  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  published,  and  contributed  probably  very 
much  lo  diffuse  a general  taste  for  literature  throughout 
France.  It  was  translated  into  English,  in  1733,  under  the 
title  of  ‘ Thoughts  concerning  Education,  tronslated  from 
the  French.’  Thevo  is  oxtaiit  a letter  from  Bishop  Atter- 
: bury  to  Rollin.  in  whieh  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  it.  En- 
couraged by  tho  general  approbation  with  which  ihis  publi- 
cuUon  was  received,  Rollin  composed  bis  ‘ UUtoire  AnciennV 
an  account  of  tho  chief  nations  of  antiquity  drawn  from 
profane  authors,  and  tenninaling  wiih  tho  establishment  of 
llie  Roman  empire  under  Augustus,  in  thirteen  volumes, 
which  appeared  successively  in  the  interval  Iwlween  1730 
and  1738.  His  last  work  was  a history  of  Home,  which 
was  afterwards  continued  by  Crevier,  from  the  end  of  tho 
republic  to  the  tiniu  of  Constantine,  m completion  of  the 
ongiiml  nlon. 

Rolliirs  latter  years  were  dislutbed  occasionally  by  Ibo 
religious  troubles  which  agitated  his  country.  His  friend- 
ship with  many  distinguished  Janienists  draw  upon  Ihm 
from  time  to  time  the  suspicions  of  the  goveinmunt.  and 
ho  was  accused  of  joining  ui  conspiracies,  and  his  house 
searched  in  consequence,  though  his  enemies  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  criminating  him.  Ho  died  I4th  {September,  1741, 
Imvmg  excueilcd  his  eightieth  year. 

From  the  tesliiuony  of  his  contemporaries  it  appears  that 
Uullin’s  cliaraclor  was  a model  of  piety  and  virtue.  Ho 
was  rcmarkablu  lor  bis  liberality,  modesty,  integrity,  and 
Binglo-hearttidness.  This  last  quality  is  shown  not  in 
tho  whole  tenour  of  his  actions  than  in  his  waitings,  whicli 
please  more  from  a curtain  simplicity  than  from  any  other 
cause.  The  merits  and  defects  of  bis  * Belles-Lettres’  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  observable  in  bis  * Hisloire  An- 
oienne.'  There  is  tho  same  want  of  profound  thought,  and 
the  same  absence  of  critical  judgment,  the  samo  easy  style, 
attractive  to  a young  mind,  and  pleasing  from  its  very  care- 
lessness, while  tho  want  of  critical  judgment  is  compensated 
by  the  love  of  truth  and  tho  morality  which  pervade  tho 
whole. 

Great  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  Rollin  by  his  contem- 
porary aumirers,  among  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  were 
tho  duke  of  Cumberland  and  Frederic  the  Great,  who  was 
his  frequent  correspondent.  Montesquieu  styled  him  ' tho 
bee  of  France,*  and  Voltaire  and  Uosseau  have  conlirmed 
this  eulogium. 

Modern  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  RoUin’s  merits 
as  an  author  have  been  overrated  by  the  zeal  of  [lersonal 
friendship  and  esteem  for  his  private  character,  and  that  his 
works  are  chicUy  valuable  as  liuviug  contributed  lo  form 
the  taste  and  strengthen  the  mural  foeliiigs  of  bis  age.  His 
'Opuscules*  wore  collected  and  published,  2 vuls.  12mo., 
in  1771;  they  contain  orations  and  poems,  written  in  very 
classical  and  graceful  Latin,  correspondence  with  Fredunu 
the  Great,  Rousseau,  and  oilier  distinguished  persons,  and 
other  smaller  compositions. 

Extracts  from  ius  works,  by  M«  rAblnS  Lucet,  were  pub* 
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in  ^vo.»  Parii,  1790,  under  the  title  of ‘Pentrei  lur 
pluMeurt  poiutB  importans  de  Uit^raturo,  do  Politique,  et 
de  RdliKion.'  Ho  u buid  to  bavo  wnUeii  a ‘HuJtor>-  of  the 
ArU  and  Saences  of  iho  Anlienta,’  London,  1768,  3 voli. 
8vo.  His  * Hiktuiro  Ancicnne'  has  f«n^uemly  been  re- 
printed. A now  edilionof  all  his  workb  was  romraonced  at 
Pari*,  8vo.,  1837.  This  history  was  edited  hy  Emilo  Berea, 
with  new  maps  and  plates. 

The  materials  for  a biography  of  RoUin  are  contained  in 
the  ' Eh>go  de  M-  RoUiii.*  wnlleti  by  M.  tie  Boye,  secretary  of 
the  Academie  dos  Inscriptions  (of  which  Rullin  was  a mem* 
Ikt),  and  read  lK.>for©  this  Society,  J-tlh  November,  1741. 

It  was  printc<l,  with  additional  maltcr  in  the  form  of  notes, 
in  the  edition  of  llw  'Opusoules,’  in  1771,  already  roferretl 
to.  See  also  Chaufepic’s  ‘ Hiclioimaire  Hiatoritjuo’ and  the 
* Bui^riiphie  Univurselle.' 

ROLLO.  fNoHM.iNOia.] 

ROLLS.  [RKCtiuiw.] 

ROLLS-COUHT,  the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
of  which  there  are  two,  one  at  Westminster  in  iho  new  build* 
mga  adjuiniiig  the  hall,  the  other  in  the  Rolls  Buddings  in  ; 
Chancery  Lane.  The  laliuv  was  originally  a house  or  hos-  ^ 
pilal  for  tlio  receplion  of  Jewish  converts:  but  when  the  | 
.lows  were  banished  from  England  by  King  Edwanl  1.,  there 
was  little  use  for  an  ho!>pital  of  this  kind : whereupon  it  was 
assigned  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  w1k>  had  thenceforth  the 
deiiaininatiou  of  lioiulorum.  Hecordorum,  rt 

Cutloi  Dfniw  Coiiversorum.  One  or  two  converts  were 
luumtained  oit  a poor  pittance  in  this  house  in  the  sixteenth 
cetilury. 

ROLLS,  MASTER  OF  THE, avery eminent  offlc.er  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  sorund  only  to  (he  chancellor  himself. 
Originally  he  hml,  ns  the  name  implies  the  custody  of  the 
rolls  or  recorded  procuodingsof  that  court,  and,  it»eems  also, 
of  any  oilier  docuioontary  matter  belongitig  to  that  court. 
But  thu  ctisludy  had  long  been  merely  mmiinal,  the  actual 
care  of  them  lieing  vested  in  certain  kocjieri,  who  were  not 
oven  appumted  by  the  Master  of  llm  Rolls:  the  two  chief 
depoailarios  being  at  tbo  Tower,  whoro  tha  records  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Richard  1IL,  and  at  the  liolli  Buddings, 
whore  are  kept  ihuao  of  tho  liter  perio<l.  But  this  state  of 
tilings  was  altered  by  the  act  1 and  'i  Victoria,  chap.  94, 
ctititled  an  • Ad  for  the  licltcr  rustwly  of  the  Public  Rc- 
conls,*  by  which  the  custody  ui  reslorcil  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  fertile  lime  being,  and  veryexlcnHivcp<iwcrs  are  given 
to  him  with  ruspect  to  the  custody  and  use  of  them.  The 
flci  furlliur  commits  to  him  tlio  records  uIm  of  tho  Common - 
Law  (juurls  and  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 

By  what  means  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  became  divested 
of  tho  peculiar  duties  indicated  by  tho  name,  is  a point  of 
legal  antiquarianism  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  eluci- 
dated ; nor  is  it  quite  clear  wlien  or  bow  ho  came  to  sit  to 
hear  causes  in  uquity.  Now  tho  chief  duties  of  this  ofllcc-r 
are  judicini ; but  from  bis  decrees  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
chancellor.  Ho  signs  all  injunctions  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. 

ROM-\,  CX)MARC.\  DI,  is  tlio  name  of  a province  of 
the  Pupal  btato,  in  which  the  city  rd*  Rome  is  situated,  and 
which  IS  under  tlio  same  adminisiralivo  authorities  as  the  j 
metropolis  iUcdf  It  consists  of  the  Atjro  Romano,  or  tor-  I 
ritory  immediately  around  Rome,  and  of  the  districts  of  I 
I'lvoli,  Albauo.  and  Subiaco.  The  province  extends  on  both 
l>aulu  uf  tho  Tiber,  including  Bracciano,  Monte  Ro^ii.  and 
Illonlc  Sunt' Oroste  (the  anfietil  Soracte)  on  the  west  or 
right  bank  of  the  river,  ami  it  extends  us  far  as  Magliano  on 
the  eastern  or  left  bank,  including  Puloinbara,  Tivoli,  Vico- 
varo,  and  the  wliole  valley  uf  the  Anio,  with  Palestrina,  Fms- 
CHli,  .\lbano  Gcnxano,  an<l  Porto  d’Anio  mid  Nellunoon  the 
sca  coast.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  north  hy  the  province  of 
Spolcto  e Ridti,  on  tive  east  by  tlie  kingdom  of  rfaplcs,  on 
the  south  by  the  province  of  Fnwinono,  sonth  we»t  by  the 
Mediterranean,  und  west  by  the  province  of  Viterbo.  The 
city  of  Vellotri  fonns  a su]»aratc  guvcminent  umlertho  Car- 
dinal Decuno.  or  senior  cardinal,  who  is  by  custom  legate  of 
Vellotri  and  Ostia.  For  a description  of  the  Comarca  see 
Caupaona  Di  Roma. 

ROMAGNA,  ROMANDICFL-A,  a name  which  was 
given  in  the  middle  age**  to  a tmel  of  poimtry  north  of  the 
Aiwnninos,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  river  Foglia  near  Pesaro,  which  was  the  oorlhern 
boundary  of  the  Ihcemiro.  or  Marcli  of  .Anconn,  to  the 
Scoltenna,  or  Panaro,  which  flows  half  way  between  Bologna 
and  Modena.  This  extent  of  territory  corresponds  to  that 


of  the  modem  Papal  legations,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  Fermra, 
and  Forli.  The  ro  was  its  boundary  on  the  north,  and  tho 
Apennines  of  Tuscanv  on  the  amiifi  and  we^t.  Ravenna 
was  the  chief  town,  llie  name  of  Romagna,  or  rather  Rn- 
raandiota.  * Little  Romf,’  is  said  by  Alberti  to  have  licen  given 
tu  it  in  nonsequcnco  of  the  Rxarrhs  having  Rxed  their  rt>ai- 
dence  at  Ravenna,  which  thereby  became  a second  Rome, 
being  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  government  in  Italy.  Hut 
the  appellation  came  into  common  use  later  than  the  period 
of  the  Exarchs,  for  in  their  time  (he  old  administrative 
names  uf  the  time  of  the  empire,  ‘ Flamlnia*  and  * ;Bmilia,* 
were  still  in  use.  (Paulus  Uiaconus,  Hitt.  t\f  the  Lonff<>- 
bitrdt,  ii.  19.)  In  the  quarrels  liciwucn  tho  iiopes  and  thu 
(h'cuk  em|ierurs  on  tho  subject  of  imagui.  tlio  people  of 
Ravenna  and  tho  neighbouring  country  took  part  with  the 
former,  and  aflcrwanls  Pepin  and  Uliarlomagno  bestowed 
.-Emilia.  Flaminia,  and  PentapoHs  on  tho  seo  of  Rome,  and 
although  the  popes  could  not  fur  a lung  time  afier  enfort'o 
their  political  supremacy  over  the  whulo  of  that  country 
[Papal  Statk},  still  they  considered  it  as  their  own,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Romandiola.  Such  is  the  account  of 
Giannone  and  other  historians.  During  tho  piiddle  ages 
several  popes  strovu  to  maintain  their  aulluirity  over  the 
pettv  princes  and  towns  ninunc  wliich  the  country  was 
divuleo.  [Aluornoz.]  Alexander  VI.  commissioned  his 
I son  Cesare  Borgia  to  conquer  the  country,  which  he  efTeclosl 
; in  great  measure,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  treachery, 
and  the  po]>c  created  him  duke  of  Komandiola;  but  aftvr 
' tho  death  of  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.  annexed  it  to  the 
I Papal  state.  Tlie  country  was  afterwards  divided  into 
adininUtrative  divisions  styled  legations,  but  tho  general 
[ appellation  of  Romagna  continuH  in  use,  being  applied 
’ mure  es]>eciBlly  to  the  eastern  pari  uf  the  countn'  near  the 
' Adriatic,  between  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  the  iuli.ibitanU  of 
' which  are  calleil  at  Rome  tc  this  day  ' Romagnoli.'  Tiic 
|R>onla  i>f  BoK^na  and  Ferrara  ore  not  understood  as  tu- 
cluued  in  this  (fenomination.  Tlio  Roniagnoli  are  lively  and 
I quick,  but  they  have  the  character  of  being  hasty  and 
violent.  Of  late  }i*ars  they,  as  well  as  their  iieighlHiurs  of 
B-dogna,  have  shown  themselves  the  moat  impatient  of 
Papal  control  of  all  the  |)opulHtions  of  the  Ihrpal  State. 
Tho  principal  towns  of  Romagna  aa*:  Cesexa;  Fakxza; 
Form:  Imola:  Ravrsva. 

ROM.AGNO'SI.  GIAN  DOME'NICO.  bom  near  Pia- 
cenza in  1761,  studied  first  in  the  College  Albcroni,  where 
he  had  for  a schoolfellow  his  countryman  Gioia,  wlio  afier- 
wardd  distinguished  himself  as  a publicist  and  a political 
economist.  [Oioia,  MEtciiioRRE.]  Romagnosi  continued 
his  stmlii^s  at  Parma,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law  in  1786.  He  aflerwanls  practised  as  an  advocate.  In 
1 791  he  published  his  * Gene^i  del  Din  tto  Penalo,’  being  an 
investigation  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  inilictiou  of 
punishment  for  offences  is  founded.  Becraria.  Filangicri, 
and  ntherllalian  jurists  ofthatngc  had  adopted  thoFreiich 
the*»ry  of  a social  contract,  hy  which  each  member  of  in- 
cipient societies  wa.s  supj>osed  to  Imve  given  up  a jiortion  of 
bis  original  independence  into  the  hands  of  the  collective 
body,  and  to  have  thus  bound  himsclfand  his  dt*scendants. 
Romagnosi  rejected  this  hypothesis,  and  he  derivetl  wliat 
he  calleil  the  right  of  punishing  from  the  principle  of  ne- 
cessity and  of  self-defence,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  society 
is  concertn*d  in  an  injury  which  is  done  to  any  of  its  mem- 
ber*. His  work  was  well  reccive<l  in  France  and  Germany ; 
but  it  has  been  little  noticed  in  Italy  until  of  late  years, 
whore  it  baa  been  republished  five  or  six  times;  and  it  is 
now  inucli  studied,  cspocially  in  Tust'nny.  Soon  afier  the 
ublication  of  the  work,  the  prince  bishop  of  Trent  named 
im  pr*tor,  or  chief  roagistrale,  of  that  town,  an  olVice  held 
for  one  year,  hut  in  which  Romagnosi  was  conCrmcfl  for 
three  consecutive  years,  afier  ahicb  the  bishop  uamed  liitn 
lus  aulic  councillor. 

During  the  furmoil  of  the  French  revolution,  Romagnosi 
did  not  participate  in  the  blind  admiration  of  many  of  his 
cnuntiymon  for  what  were  calle*!  the  new  ideas,  and  he  tried 
to  define  the  just  meaning  of  liberty  and  equahtv  in  two 
little  works.  ‘ Che  Cona  i Rguaglianza,’  * Che  Co^a  ^ LibcrlV 
1793.  When  tho  French  invaded  Italy  m 1796,  Romagnosi 
remained  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  to  who'^e  population  he  was 
greatly  atlachcil : he  *>aul  of  them,  among  otner  things,  that 
they  (lid  not  know  how  to  idl  a lie.  'When  the  Prench 
entered  the  Tyrol,  Romagnosi  was  named  seerefary  uf  the 
provisional  council  instituted  at  Trent,  in  whirh  eaparitj 
he  did  all  he  could  tu  alleviate  the  evil  of  furci^j  invastua 
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Wlion  UioFronuhwere  driven  nway  in  1799,bewMtQcuied 
by  some  invidious  person  of  dita^eclion  to  his  Icj^itimate 
sovereign,  ami  was  urrested  and  confined  al  Inm^pruck;  but 
he  was  soon  releii.<-c<l,  and  lliu  emperor  Francis  himself  de- 
clared him  iniit>ceut,aud  bnuislied  his  accuser.  InDcuom- 
bcf,  1802,  lie  was  ufipeinUid  profussur  of  law  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Parma,  where  he  published  his  second  professional 
work.  * Introduzione  alio  Studio  del  Dirittu  PubbHco  Uni- 
Tcrsalc,'  a treatise  on  general  jurisprudence,  or  wbal  has 
Icon  staled  by  Hobbes  ‘ civil  philosophy,’  and  by  U.irbcyrac 
and  Hurlainarjui,  ' droit  naiurel,’  or  ' low  of  nature.’  Ro- 
mattnosi  maintained  that  tuoral  and  politiiral  science  is  as 
susceptible  of  demunstrotioii  as  the  natural  and  metaphysical 
sciences,  Hu  took  fur  the  basis  of  his  system  the  principle  of 
moral  necesdty,  saying  that  man  and  society  (cud  nut  only 
to  their  prcBcrvatiun,  but  to  their  physical  and  moral  im- 
provement, in  the  quickest  and  at  the  same  lime  safest 
prugressiun.  This  progression  can  unly  be  effected  by 
raising  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  The  undei^ 
siaiuling  and  the  heart  ought  to  be  educated  so  as  to  create 
unlv  wishes  and  liabtls  consistent  with  the  general  welfare, 
ami  so  that  utility  and  Justice  sliall  coincide. 

A second  edition  of  Ruinagnosi’s  work  appeared  at  Milan 
in  \b2!>,  with  the  addition  of  live  letters  by  the  author  to 
Professor  Valeri  of  Siena,  in  which  bo  develops  and  illus- 
trates his  principles. 

In  1806  Roinagnosiwas  requested  by  the  government  of 
tho  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  under  Napoleon,  to 
repair  to  Mdan,  in  ortler  to  assist  other  distinguished  jurists 
in  comiiiling  a code  of  ciiminal  procedure.  R>)magnosi 
attcndeil  all  tho  sittings  of  the  Coininission  in  which  the 
draught  of  the  new  code  was  discussed.  He  wished  to 
intriKluco  the  jury;  but  NajHiloon  pul  hU  veto  on  it,  saying 
that  ho  did  nut  tliink  that  the  stale  of  Italy  allowed  of  such 
an  institution.  Some  one  proposed  to  introduce  into  Italy 
tho  ‘ leUnis-do-cachct,'  or  royal  orders  fur  imprisoning  indi- 
viduals for  stale  reasons  without  trial,  which  existed  in 
Fram  e under  Napoleon,  as  well  os  un<lcr  tho  oM  monarchy ; 
but  Romagnosi  strenuously  opposed  tho  measure.  Per- 
ceiving much  «>Idncss  among  his  cuUuugues  on  the  subject, 
he  tel u them  that  the  crosses  and  decorations  which  they 
wore  on  their  breasts  produced  on  them  the  effect  of  Mcrlusa’s 
lu-ad  : finally  he  carried  his  point.  He  had  also  the  merit 
of  introducing  into  the  code  the  beads  ‘ rehabilitation*  nml 
’ revision  of  trials.’  l1io  co<le.  o.s  revisc'l  by  Romagnosi 
nnd  his  culleagucs,  was  adopted,  and  published  under  the 
fiilowing  title,  ‘ Codice  di  Procedura  Penale  del  Reguo 
d'llalio.’  6vu.,  Rrescia,  1807.  In  France  it  was  praised  by 
Cumbacercs.  The  suggeslioDS  of  Romagnosi  during  the 
'liscu-aUiti  of  the  ce<lc  were  published  separately  under  tho 
title ' UUimu  e piil  nccossarie  Aggiunte  eRiformeal  Progetto 
del  Codico  di  Procedum  Penale,*  Milano,  1806. 

Ruuiagiiosi  was  likewtso  empluyed  in  the  compilation  of 
a penal  code  fur  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  hovrevor  never 
1‘Ci’ume  law.  In  consequence  of  Inc  numerous  revisions 
to  which  it  was  subjoclud,  and  the  dilatoriiiess  of  tho  Italian 
ministers,  tiic  project  had  not  reached  Pans  when  Napoleon 
asked  for  it.  Finding  tliat  it  was  not  ruady,  with  his  oha- 
rorteristic  impatience  he  ordered  the  Fronolj  penal  code  to 
be  forthwith  translated  purely  and  simply,  nnd  enforced  in 
Italy,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  llaliaiiH,  who  complained  of 
the  arbitrary  and  perverse  clmracter  of  many  of  the  French 
criminal  laws,  which  are  decidedly  the  worst  portion  of  the 
existing  law  of  France.  [Codes,  Lks  cinq.]  The  proposed 
Italian  code  was  conceived  in  a very  different  spirit:  it  was 
printed,  together  with  tho  discussions  which  it  had  clicitetl. 
in  six  volumes,  8vo. : * Collczione  dei  Travogli  sul  CtKlice 
Pcnolc  del  Regno  d’ltaiin,’  Hrcscia.  1807.  Those  porfioulars 
arc  useful  for  enabling  m to  understand  the  history  of  tlmsc 
times  and  the  true  elioracter  of  Napoleon's  legislation  and 
administration. 

In  I8ti7  Romagnosi  was  appointed  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university  of  Pavin,  and  in  1809  he  was  recalled 
to  Milan  tu  lecture  on  legislative  science,  in  order  to  form 
a kind  of  ocaderny  of  advocates  and  magistrates.  As  part 
uf  his  scheme,  he  published  his‘Disconio  sul  Soggetto  ed 
Iin]>ortanza  dello  BiudiodeU'altaLegislazione,*  Milon,  1813; 
ami  also  ‘ j*niicipii  fomlnmentaU  di  Diriito  Ammiuistrotivu,’ 
1814.  From  his  lectures  he  roinpilod,  in  182u,  bis  ' Assunlo 
primo  deliu  Scienza  del  Diritto  Naturalc,'  which  may  be 
rvmsidered  as  a continuation  of  his  ‘Introduzione  nl  Piritio 
Pubblieo  Universale’  mentioned  above.  Ho  demonstrates 
that  aociety  is  the  lutural  state  of  man,  from  which  all  his 


rights  and  duties  are  derived;  that  agriculture,  arts  ond 
commerce,  education  and  instruolion,  and  religion,  are 
necessary  to  tho  social  atato ; and  tliat  knowledge,  will,  and 
power  aru  (ho  Ihreo  conditions  required  fur  its  irupruvcmont. 
On  being  oppointed  inspector  of  the  schools  uf  law  in  the 
kingdom,  ho  laid  down  tho  principle,  tliot  candidates  fur 
profussorships  ought  to  be  examined  more  especially  on  tho 
system  of  teaching  which  they  propose  to  follow,  even  more 
ttian  on  tho  subject-matter  of  their  lessons ; he  insisted,  in 
short,  on  the  importance  of  pedagogical,  scicuco  ami  apti- 
tude. 

His  ' Saggio  Ulosoflco-politico  suU*  I.slruzioiie  Pubblica 
Legale,’  Milan,  1807,  belongs  to  this  period.  He  had  pre- 
viously writiun  a ‘ Progetto  di  Regulamcnto  degli  Studj 
PoUlict  Legali.’  He  al»o  edited  a ‘Journal  of  Civil  and 
Admmistrativo  Jurisprudence.’ 

When  Napoleon’s  power  was  overthrown  in  1814.  Ro- 
magnosi lost  iiis  ofllecs.  but  he  continued  to  lecture  on  juris- 

udence  till  Septerol>er,  18J7,  when  the  special  chairs  at 

iian  were  suppressed.  He  continued  however  to  (each 
privately  at  Milan.  In  June,  1831.  during  tho  political 
agitation  of  that  period,  he  was  summoned  to  Venice  to  be 
trierl  on  a charge  of  high  treason,  of  which  however  he  was 
fully  aci]viitlcd  in  Do^mbor  of  tho  same  year,  and  the 
emperor  rouflrraed  tho  sentence  of  tho  court  in  words  most 
honourable  to  Romagnosi. 

Ho  still  continued  to  livo  at  Milan,  teaching,  and  writ- 
ing for  several  joumnls,  ond  especially  for  tho  ‘Annali  di 
Siatisiiea.’  to  which  he  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors. 
Ho  wrote  also  cn  matters  of  law,  especially  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  pmperly  in  water,  and  water-ways  and 
channel*  for  irrigation,  questions  of  the  utmost  import- 
onee  to  I.ombardy : ‘ Delia  Condotta  dello  Acque  secondo 
lo  veerhie,  intormedio,  e vigenti  Ijegislazioni  dei  diveni 
PoDsi  d’  Italm.’  Milan.  1832-6.  six  volumes,  with  an  appen- 
dix in  two  volumes.  This  work  was  very  well  rceeiveci,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Holland,  A socoikI  work  by 
Romagnosi  on  Ih^  same  subject  is  cnlillwl ' Della  Kagione 
Civile  dello  Ac«iue  nella  UuraloKoonomia,’  two  vols.,>filan, 
1829-.10. 

He  also  began  a 'Dizionario  Ragionato  delle  piCt  impor- 
tant! Parole  ddla  Oiurisprudenza  Romano.  Francese,  ed 
Austrisca.'  but  the  work  was  not  continued.  His  work  en- 
titled * Dell’  Indule  o dei  Fattori  dell’  Incivilimento  oon 
Ksempio  del  suo  Risoigimento  in  Italia,*  contains  a brief 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  human  civilisation  through 
different  ages,  a subject  which  Herder  lias  more  fblly  and 
elaborately  treato<l  iti  hi*  ‘Philosophy  of  tho  History  of 
Mankind'  {Idemt  zur  PhUopjphi^  der  Getchtehte  der 
MfnarhJmt).  Long  before  Uoroagnosi.the  Neapc4itan  jurist 
Giaiibattista  Vico,  in  his  ‘Principii  di  una  Nuova  Sciensa.* 
and  Jacopo  Stellini,  a native  «»f  Friuli,  in  bis  remarkable 
work,  * De  Ortu  ct  Proprotsu  Morum,’  had  laboured  in  the 
same  field,  but  their  work*  have  scarcely  been  noticed. 
Romagnosi  had  tho  merit  of  rendering  their  inr^uirics  and 
his  own,  on  the  vast  subject  of  the  progress  of  civilization, 
familiar  to  the  Italian  readers. 

Tho  other  worka  of  Romagnosi  are:  I,  *Cho  Cos’  h la 
Monte  Sana?’ Milan,  18‘37 ; 3.  'Della  SupromaEconoroiadell' 
Uraano  Sapere  in  rclazi<ino  allaMente  Sana,'  Milan.  1828; 

3,  ' Dell’  liisignamento  priroitivo  delle  Matematiche;' 

4,  ■ L’antica  Morelo  Filos4)fia  :’5,‘ElogioBtoricodiMelehk)rre 
(lioia 7.  * Elogk)  dol  Cardinale  Alberoni 8.  ‘ Note,  Sup- 
plementi,  c«i  lUustrazioni  all’  India  Antica  di  Robertson.* 
Ho  left  several  works  in  MS.,  among  others:  1,  Della  vita 
dogli  stati;*  2, ' I>olla  Civile  Kilosofla  in  rolasiono  alia  Vita 
dogli  Stati  ;*  .3,  * Kicerrbe  id  la  Validitadei  Giudiziidot  Pub- 
blicH>  k discernoro  il  Vero  dal  talso.' 

Romagnosi  was  nodreomcr.  In  an  ago  uf  confusion  of 
ideas,  ho  retained  his  mental  M>lf-po*aessian.  and  was  not 
led  nway  by  crude  theonos,  nor  was  bo  cntramtnelled  by 
any  superstitious  veneration  for  irrational  though  antient 
custom.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and  as  such  not 
justly  approciatetl  in  his  life-time;  but  he  is  now  remom- 
I'eml  a*  an  ablo  supporter  and  expounder  of  sound  political 
principles.  Some  of  the  mo«t  distinguished  living  writers 
of  that  country.  Rossi,  Canid,  and  others,  boast  of  having 
been  his  disciple*.  Romagnosi  was  a member  of  tho  llolian 
Academy,  of  the  Academy  of  tho  GeorgotUi,  of  the  French 
Institute  for  tho  class  of  moral  sciences,  andof  other  learned 
I societies.  He  died  at  Milan,  in  June.  1835.  His  funeral 
was  attended  by  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most  dii- 
I tinguisbed  men  of  that  capita),  who  felt  the  value  of  iU» 
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parted  mont,  and  irlio  subscribed  on  the  spot  to  raise  a 
monument  to  his  memor>'.  iNolizia  di  G.  D.  Romagnoti, 
iietd  da  Ctsare  Cantu,  Milan,  1835.) 

ROXIAINE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Hartlepool,  in 
Durham,  on  the  20ib  of  September,  1714.  His  father  was 
oncoftlto  French  Protestants  who  lied  toEut'luiul  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  a man  of  the  strictest 
piety  atid  integrity.  Mr.  Uomaine  was  hi»  second  son.  He 
was  educated  utlhe  grammur-schoulof  Houghlon-le-Spring, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  whence  ho  proceeded  to  Oxford 
in  1730  oc  1731,  and  cnlerctl  first  at  Hertford  Cdlcge,  and 
afterwards  at  Christchurch.  He  re*idcfl  principally  at 
Oxford,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  sludv  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  ScriptuifS,  till  ho  took  his  degree  of 
M-A.  in  1737.  Ho  had  received  deacon’s  orders  the  year 
before.  His  llrat  cmacy  was  that  of  L(.«  Trenchanl,  in 
Devon,  which  lie  served  forsix  months.  In  1738  we  find  him 
residing  at  Kpsom.  in  Surrey,  and  about  the  same  lime 
that  ho  received  priest’s  orders  from  Dr.  Iloadly,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  he  licramo  curate  of  the  parishes  of  Banslcad 
and  Horton,  in  Middlesex.  At  Bnnstead  he  bocatne  ac- 
quaiuliHl  with  Sir  Daniel  I.oimbert,  who,  on  his  election  to 
the  mayoralty  of  Lnidon  in  1741,  apiKiinted  Mr.  Rgrauine 
os  hui  chaplain.  In  this  capacity  he  preached  a sermon  at 
Hi.  Paul**,  on  R’^nums  ii.,  14,  15.  This  was  the  second 
sermon  he  published,  the  first  having  been  one  which  he 
preached  before  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1739,  entitled 
•The  Divinu  1.0!gatiun  of  Moses  demonslrateil.  from  his 
having  made  express  mention  of,  and  insisted  so  much  on, 
the  Doctrinu  of  a Future  State : whereby  Mr.  Warburton’s 
Attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mo&cs  from  the 
Omission  of  a Future  State  U proved  to  bo  absurd  and  <le- 
ttruclive  of  all  Ucvelation.’  At  tbo  end  of  the  year  1741, 
he  returned  to  the  attack  on  Warburton’s  theory,  hi  asenmm 

Iircodiwi  at  St.  Mary‘s  O.xford,  having  in  the  mean  lime 
leeii  eiigogod  ill  an  epistolary  controversy  with  Warhurlon. 
The  next  seven  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  anew  edition  of  Calwio’s  Hebrew  Concordance 
and  Lexicon,  which  w as  published  in  1747.  Ho  discharged 
his  olllcc  os  chhtor  of  this  work  most  fiiithfully.  He  was 
chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Geode's,  Botolph-laue,  ami  Su  Bo- 
tolpli’s.  Billingsgate,  in  the  year  1748.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  to  two  lectureships  at  St.  Dunslan's  m 
the  West,  the  duties  of  which  ho  had  discharged  fur  some 
time,  w hen  the  rector  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  use  of  the 
pulpit.  The  inatler  was  rufuricd  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  whiuh  dcprivctl  llomaine  of  one  of  the  lectureships, 
but  Confirmed  him  in  the  other,  with  a salary  of  eighteen 
pounds  a year;  but  he  was  still  refused  the  use  of  lights  in 
the  church,  and  used  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a single 
caudle  held  in  his  own  liand,  till  this  unMicmly  contest  was 
ut  an  end  to  by  the  mcrliation  of  Dr.  Terrick.  the  then 
lollop  of  London.  This  lectureship  was  held  by  Komaine 
till  his  death.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  assistant  inornitig 
preacher  at  St.  George’s,  lIanover*«|uaro.  Ho  bold  this  j 
ollice  till  September,  1755,  when  hu  was  removed  from  it,  ■ 
Itis  biographer  tells  us,  on  account  of  * the  popularity  and 
pluinneas  of  his  ministry.’  About  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  Icclurcshtp,  ho  was  chosen  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  Grcsliam  College.  His  views  uf  natural  science 
wera  llutchinsonian,  and  he  always  cxpressc<l  hU opinions 
with  boldnes.s  and  not  always  without  bigntrv'.  Accordingly 
lio  spoke  of  the  Newtonian  views  as  having  ‘a  difTereuco  in 
their  demontimtions  of  no  less  than  one  hundrerl  and 
twenty-one  millions  of  miles,’  and  of  'themoilurn  divinity 
as  bringing  you  no  nearer  than  one  hundred  and  tw’eiity  -one 
millions  ol  miles  short  of  hcavuii.'  It  is  not  surpri.iing  ihat 
he  gained  little  reputation  from  this  ofBco.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  havo  regained  his  credit  with  the  citixens  by  his 
opiiosition  to  the  bill  for  nalurallzini:  the  Jews  in  1753. 

In  February,  1755,  ho  married  Miss  Price;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher  at 
St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  where  ho  remained  till  1759. 
During  this  period  ho  resided  in  a pleasant  retreat  in 
Wulnut-trec  Walk,  Larobetli,  w hero  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
inviting  young  clergymen  to  his  early  breakfasts,  and  many 
havo  s]M>ken  with  great  gratitude  of  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement they  received  from  him. 

Rumaine  had  frequently  prraclioil  before  (he  university  of 
Oxford  up  to  the  year  1757.  when  ho  w as  refuM-d  the  use  of 
the  University  pulpit,  in  ronsc(]uencc  of  the  ulTciice  which 
wa.K  taken  at  a sermon  he  deliveixsl  there  on  ' the  Lord  our 
Higliteousuess.’  This  sermon  he  published  in  vindication  of 


hU  conduct.  In  the  same  year  be  published  a tract,  ad  • 
dressed  to  members  of  the  Establish^  Church,  exhorting 
them  to  set  apart  one  hour  in  every  week  for  prayer  on  be- 
half of  the  church  and  nation. 

About  this  time  he  received  pressing  invitations  to  the 
ministry  of  a church  in  Philadelphia,  which  Mr.  Whitfield 
strongly  uiged  him  to  accept,  but  he  preferred  remaining  in 
his  own  country. 

Ill  1764  ho  was  chosen  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew  by 
the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann's,  Black  friars.  His  election 
wa-«  dUputed.  but  in  1766  it  was  coufirmcMl  by  the  Court  ot 
Chancery.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  faithful  and 
zealous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  ollice.  He  died  July 
*J6th,  1795,  and  was  buried  in  the  rectory  vault  of  Blackfriars* 
Church,  ou  the  3rd  of  August 

Hoinaine  has  been  compared  to  a 'diamond,  rough  often, 
but  very  pointed,  ami  the  more  he  was  broken  by  years,  (he 
more  lie  ap{ic.arcd  to  sbiuo.'  His  firm  attachment  to  what 
be  esteomed  truth  was  not  always  tempered  with  moderation 
towards  hi.s  op]xmenis,  and  sometimes,  if  wc  are  to  believe 
auerdutes  that  arc  told  of  him,  bis  bold  impetuosity  be- 
trayed him  into  acts  of  rudeness,  for  which  however  he 
always  apologised  with  Christian  humility.  His  deportment 
in  private  life  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  ho  was  most  ex- 
cmplnrv*  in  hU  domestic  relations.  Ho  was  (rspecially  re- 
markable for  the  diligence  and  regularity  with  which  ho 
improved  his  time.  His  religious  sentiments  were  strongly 
Calvinisiic,  and  bo  S|icnt  his  life  in  boldly  maintaining  them 
in  an  age  when  such  a course  was  sure  to  excite  violent  op- 
obiliun  and  to  shut  out  all  hopes  uf  preferment.  During 
is  whole  life  bo  continued  strongly  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England.  His  chief  works,  in  addition  to  those  already 
nicntiuiu-d,  ore  the  following  Ninu  Sermons  on  the 
107th  Psalm,’  1747;  ‘A  seasonable  Antidote  against 
Pojvery,  in  a Dialogue  upon  Justification,’  1757;  'Twolvo 
Sermons  upon  Solomon’s  Song,’  1759;  'Twelve  Disooursoa 
up  m the  Law  and  the  Gospel.  17CU;  'The  Life  of  Faith,’ 
1763;  'Tlie  Scriptural  Doi^trino  uf  the  Sacrament  of  Iho 
Lonl’s  Supper  briefly  stalefl,*  1765  ; ‘The  Walk  of  Faith,* 
2vo1s,,1771;  ‘An  Essay  on  Psalmoily,’  1775 ; ‘ThoTriumph 
of  Faith,’  1 795  ; and  some  Sermons  and  la>llcrs.  His  works 
were  published  in  8 voU.,  in  1796,  with  a Lifu  by  the  lion, 
and  Rev.  William  Bromley  Cadogan,  M.A.,  some  account 
of  whom  is  conloinctl  in  * Tliu  Life  and  Tiroes  of  the  Countobft 
of  Humingdon,’  vol.  ii.,  chap.  49. 

(The  of  R>.>mainc.by  Cadogon  and  by  Haweis;  ‘Me- 
moir’ in  the  Ei'tuu'rlical  MtismiM  fur  NoveraWr,  1795.) 

ROMAN  AKCUITKCTURK.  Of  the  Grecian  style  an 
account  has  been  given  under  Civil  Architkcturb,  to 
which  article  wo  refer  for  such  informatuii  os  is  necessary 
for  understanding  the  prc.^-nt  one,  w hicli  U to  bo  considered 
as  supplementary  to  the  other. 

With  regard  merely  to  the  orders  Roman  architecture 
presents  chiclly  a corruption  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic,  for  it 
may  claim  the  Corinthian  as  almost  entirely  its  own,  llie 
Roman  examples  of  that  order  being  not  only  numerous 
and  varied,  but  at  the  same  lime  exceedingly  different 
in  character  from  the  almost  solitary  specimen  of  one  with 
fuliageil  capitals  which  occurs  in  a Grecian  building.  Hut 
even  as  regards  the  application  of  the  onlers  ihoio  U a wide 
dilference  between  (he  two  styles;  in  the  Roman  they  aro 
frequently  cmploye<l  as  mere  docoraliun,  the  columns  bciii^ 
ennug^d  or  attached  to  the  walls,  or  in  some  cases  fas  that 
of  triumphal  arches)  thougli  the  columns  are  insulated  and 
advanced  from  the  structure,  they  are  in  a manner  detached 
fixim  it,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  support  its  general  enta- 
blature, but  merely  piojecting  portions  of  it.  Nor  arc 
these  the  only  din'ercnces,  for  besides  (be  frequent  employ- 
ment of  pilasters  as  substitutes  for  columns — (hat  is,  as  con- 
stituting ihe  order  without  columns — the  practice  of  super- 
columtiiatibn,  or  raising  one  order  upon  another,  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  ; a practice  that  was  indeed  a matter  uf 
necessity  in  such  enormous  edifices  as  the  Colnsseuin,  if  co- 
lumns were  to  be  employed  at  all.  From  all  this  it  will  he 
evident  that,  as  regards  the  orders  alone,  theru  is  a very 
marked  ditVeronce  between  Roman  and  Grecian  architec- 
ture ; yet  such  differunce  is  by  no  means  the  whole, 
the  two  styles  being  almost  opposites  in  nearly  uvery 
respect.  If  theru  were  no  other  aistinction  between  them, 
that  arising  from  the  arch,  and  diverse  applications  of  its 
principles  to  vaults  aiid  domes,  would  be  a very  material 
, one ; but  wo  also  meet  with  a variety  and  complexity  in 
1 Roman  buildings  which  does  not  occur  in  those  of  Greece. 
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Tltc  only  instance  that  wo  arc  acquain(e<l  wiib  ia  Grecian 
architecture,  of  anyllunji  like  irroupifig  or  combination  of 
buildmg,  U that  of  tbo  Ererhtheiou,  or  triple  temple  on  the 
Arropohs  of  Athena.  With  this  exception,  Greek  temples 
were  merely  simple  parallelograms,  iliffering  from  eoch  other 
us  to  plan  only  in  thu  number  ami  Uispusition  of  the  columns 
around  the  cella  [Civil  Architecturk,  p.  22i]  ; con#o* 
quenlly,  however  beautiful  when  considered  separately,  a 
very  great  monotony  prevailed  in  that  class  of  buildings,  at 
lea't.  in  which  thu  forms  were  so  limited  and  fixed  os  to  pre- 
clndu  any  pv»h  combinations,  or  anything  approaching  to 
what  is  umlerstood  by  composition. 

Dy  the  adoption  of  the  circular  form  in  their  plans,  whe* 
iher  for  the  whole  or  parts  of  a building,  the  Romans  intro- 
duced un  imi>ortant  clement  of  variety  into  architectural 
(loMgn;  especially  when  we  consider  that  to  such  shape  in 
the  ground-plan  is  to  be  ascril>ed  the  origin  of  the  tholus,  or 
cnincavo  dome,  which  harmonizes  so  beautifully  with  ail  the 
rest,  anil  renders  the  rotunda-shape  at  once  tho  most  ptc- 
furesrjue  and  the  most  complete  fur  internal  effect,— that  in 
which  both  unity  and  variety  arc  thoroughly  combined.  The 
Pantheon  alone  [Pantheon]  would  suffice  to  convince  us 
that  the  Romans  were  not  more  copyist.s,  and  lliat  if  as 
such  they  deteriorated  the  Greek  uraers,  they  also  added 
much  to  the  art.  and  greatly  extended  its  powers  by  new 
ap]>liances.  As  leganls  its  exterior,  the  Pantheon  presents 
wiiut  is  certainly  a strikingly  picturesque  (and  what  we  c<m- 
hiiler  to  he  also  a consistent  and  appropriate,  because  a well- 
luuitved)  combination,  namely,  of  a rectangular  mass  pro- 
jecting from  a larger  circular  one.  In  that  exampto  the 
body  of  the  e<!ifice,  or  rotunda  itself,  1ms  no  columns  exter- 
nally ; but  circular  penstylar  temples,  or  rotundas,  whose 
celU  was  enclosed  by  an  external  coluunadp,  were  not  un- 
•vmmon.  Of  this  kind  is  Utu  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  called,  that  of  Vesta,  at  Tivuli,  an  edifice  of  hin- 
gular  beauty,  and  highly  interesting  as  a very  peculiar  and 
unique  example  oftheC^rinlliian  order,  the  first  application 
of  which  in  any  modern  building  was  made  by  Soane,  at  the 
Hank  of  Kngland.  Edifices  of  this  kind  were  coveretl  with 
hemispherical  domes,  or  with  smaller  sections  of  a sphere, 
which  consequently  did  not  show  themselves  much  exter- 
inlly,  xs  they  were  rained  only  over  the  cella^  and  therefore 
the  lower  part  wa.4  coiipcaiud  by  the  coloimadc  projecting 
around  it.  Thu  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  heroisphurical 
within,  but  is  of  very  low  proportions  and  Hutteued  furm 
without,  (or  its  spring  commences  at  about  thu  level  of  the 
first  or  lower  curnico  of  the  exterior  cylinder,  and  is  further 
reduced  by  the  bxse  of  the  outer  portion  of  tho  dome  being 
expanded  and  formed  into  seqiarate  cylindrical  courK’s  or 
gradini.  If  the  dome  had  sprung  imme<lialcly  from  thu  up|K‘r 
cornice,  so  as  to  present  a perfect  hemisphere  on  the  out- 
sidu,  the  rotunda  iUcIf  would  have  lookoa  merely  as  a tom-  ' 
Ixmr  to  it,  and  the  effect  would  have  been  as  preposterous  as  { 
if  the  cu})ola  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  colonnadeil  rotunda  on 
w hich  it  is  raised  werejiluced  inimudialely  on  thegruuml,  tn- 
stead  of  being  elevateu  upon  a larger  pile  of  building. 

Polygonal  forms  of  plan  were  sometimes  employed,  of 
which  there  is  an  instance  in  what  is  called  the  temple  of 
Mmurva  Medica  at  Rome,  which  is  circular  on  the  exterior, 
but  iniemally  docagunal.  with  tiino  of  its  sides  occupied  by 
a:>  many  recesses,  and  tho  other  by  the  doorway — a remark- 
able peculiarity,  it  being  very  unusual  to  enclose  a polygon 
wilhin  a cylindrical  structure,  allliough  nut  the  contrary,  nor 
to  erect  a cylinder  upon  a square  or  polygonal  basumoiiL 
Octagon  plans  were  ny  no  means  uncommon:  such  form 
was  frequently  made  use  of  for  the  saloons  of  public  baths; 
and  there  is  an  instance  of  an  octagonal  temple,  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  one  of  the  courts  of  Dio- 
cletian's palace  at  Spalatro.  Of  liexagonal  structures  we 
aro  acquainted  with  tio  example,  hut  a court  with  six  shies 
occurs  in  tho  remains  of  tho  terapleof  Baalbec,  not  however 
a rq^ular  hexagon,  but  of  elongated  figure,  two  of  the  sides 
being  tlO.  and  tho  remaining  four  b8  feet  each.  In  tho 
later  periods  of  Roman  architecture,  circular  and  pohgonal 
structures  became  more  lVe4|uent,  and  those  of  the  firat- 
meiitionod  kind  deviated  considerably  from  tho  originul 
simple  rotundas  and  circular  temples.  An  inner  peristyle 
of  columns  was  introduced  so  us  to  make  a spacious  circular 
or  ring-shaped  ambulatorj’  around  the  centre,  which  was 
much  loftier  tlian  liio  colonnade,  being  covered  by  a dome 
raised  upon  a cylindrical  wall  over  the  columns.  What  is  now 
called  San  Stefanu  Rolundo,  at  Rome,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  originally  a temple  dedicated  first  to  Jfaunus,  and 
F.  C,,  No.  1240. 


I aflerwarcls  to  tho  emperor  Claudius,  and  by  others  to  have 
l>eeii  a public  market,  is  a structure  planned  according  to  the 
arrangement  just  mcntioncsl,  with  a circular  Ionic  colonnado 
of  twenty  oulmmis  and  two  piers.  Tlie  Church  of  Santa 
Cufctanza,  tradiiiunally  reported  to  have  been  a temple  of 
Bacchus,  but  now  generally  supposeil  to  have  been  erected  by 
Constantine  as  a baptistenf,  and  afterwards  converted  by  him 
into  a funeral  chapel  to  his  daughter  Constantia,  is  a ro- 
markable  example,  owing  lo  tho  columns  Wing  not  only 
coupled,  but  unusually  disposed,  and  to  there  being  arches 
springing  from  their  entablature,  that  is,  there  are^lwenty- 
four  columns  (with  com|K)silo  capitals)  placed  in  pairs,  on 
the  radii  of  the  plan,  or  one  behind  the  other,  forming  twelve 
inter-columns  and  a»  many  arches  ; and  as  far  as  the  niero 
arrangement  goes,  this  interior  is  strikingly  picturesque; 
but  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  the  dome  were  in  such 
casu  to  spring  immeilialcly  from  tho  imposts  of  the  arches, 
and  the  latter  to  groin  into  it ; or  at  least  were  it  to  spring 
from  (he  vertex  of  the  arches. 

Tho  circular  form  was  a favourite  ono  with  the  Romans 
for  their  sepulchral  structures  of  a more  pretending  class 
than  ordinary.  It  will  be  sufficient  hero  merely  to  mention 
j thosc«in  honour  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian,  an  account  of 
j which  has  been  given  under  MAUsoLEtrM.  The  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella  U a low  cylinder,  the  height  being  only  62 
feet,  while  the  diameter  is  yu  ; and  It  may  be  coiisidenNl  ns 
I nearly  boHd.  tho  chamber  or  coUa  being  no  more  than  19 
; feet  in  diameter.  This  cxlindrical  mass  is  raised  upon  a 
i square  substructure;  which  combination  of  tho  two  forms 
j in  productive  of  agreeable  contrast ; and  it  was  accordingly 
I fcequumly  resorted  to.  The  tomb  of  Plaulius  Sylvanus 
! near  Tivoli  consists  also  of  a short  cylindrical  superstruc- 
I turu  on  a square  basement,  but  is  otherwise  of  peculiar  de- 
I sign,  ono  side  of  tliat  stereohate  being  carried  up  so  as  to 
form  a sort  of  low  screen  or  frontispiece,  decorated  with  six 
j half-columns,  and  five  upright  tablets  with  inscriptions,  bo- 
. tween  them.  Tho  tomb  of  Munaiius  Plancua,  at  Gacta, 
U a simple  circular  structure,  of  low  proportions,  the  height 
nut  cxcectling  the  diameter,  and  thereforu  hardly  to  bo  called 
a lower,  notwabstaiidinq  that  it  is  now  iwpularly  called  R4j- 
land's  or  Orlando’s  Tower.  Of  quite  differeixt  character  and 
design  from  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  isthoanlient  Roman 
sepulchral  monument  at  St.  Rumi,  which  consists  of  three 
stages;  tliu  first  a square  sicreobato  raised  on  gradini,  and 
entirely  covered  on  each  side  with  sculptures  in  relief ; the 
next  IS  also  square,  with  an  attached  fluted  Corinthian 
j angle,  and  an  open  arch  on  each  side  ; and  the  uppermost 
: is  a Corinthian  rotunda,  forming  an  open  or  monopteral 
j temple  (i.e.,  without  any  (NiUu),  the  centre  of  which  is  occu- 
^ pied  two  statues. 

As  instances  of  other  combinations,  we  may  briefly  refer 
I to  what  is  called  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  near  Naples,  consist- 
ing of  a Mpiare  substructure  surmounted  by  a conical  otic  ; 
to  ihu  Ruuiun  tuouumeiit  at  Cunstaniina,  in  Africa,  con- 
Jcctuce.l  to  luvo  bcon  a cunoiaph  in  honour  of  Conslan- 
tine,  the  lower  portion  of  whicli  is  a cylindrical  structure 
surrounde<l  by  a peristyle  of  twenty-four  I>nic  columns 
and  carried  up  as  a lofty  cone,  in  receding  courses  or 
gradini,  leaving  at  its  summit  a platform  for  an  equestrian 
statue. 

These  notices  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  variety 
aimed  at  by  the  Romans  in  the  distribution  of  tho  plans 
and  general  masses  of  ihoir  edifices,  independently  of  deco- 
ration. Hicir  tliermm,  or  public  baths,  a da>s  of  structures 
remarkable  fur  their  taat  extent  and  magnificence,  are  most 
interesting  studies  of  combinations  of  plan,  as  they  were  not 
merely  baths,  but  places  of  public  resort  and  amusement, 
ami  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  courts,  porticos,  libraries, 
and  spocious  saloons  and  galleries,  most  of  which  pre- 
scntetl  some  peculiarity  of  form  and  dUlributiun.  If  there- 
fore we  estimate  Roman  architecture  by  the  manifold  re- 
sources which  it  opened  lo  the  art,  rather  than  by  its  debase- 
ment of  what  it  Itorrowcd  from  that  of  Greece,  we  shall  And 
much  in  it  both  to  admire  and  to  imitate,  os  well  as  to  cen- 
sure and  reprove.  Its  Greek  rival  has  nothing  that  will  bear 
a parallel  with  it  in  (his  respect.  Judging  from  its  remains, 
we  can  see  nothing  In  it  that  answers  to  the  title  of  interior 
architecture  ; whereas  some  of  the  Roman  temples  were 
sinking  on  account  hath  of  thu  size  and  the  magnificence 
of  their  interiors.  That  of  (he  Pantheon  has  been  already 
refuned  to.  and  wo  shall  now  bestow  some  notice  on  two 
v<:ry  singular  examples  of  a different  kind.  viz.  tho  Temple 
of  Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian,  and  tho  double  otio  of 
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Venus  ntlJ  Uoran.  by  Hwlrinn.  Of  neittvcr  nf  llicm  bow- 
ever  more  than  the* mere  ruin?  now  remain,  owing  to 
whiclj  Ihov  have  never  heon  cited  as  examples  of  the 
ortlci-s.  \Vhat  was  the  external  design  ol'  the  firsl-mcn- 
lioned  temple  ia  n»iw  altogether  doubtful,  l>j>t  its  interior  is 
very  remarkable,  the  plan  being  divided  in  its  !»tvadth  into 
three  nearly  equal  portions,  tlw  centre  one  of  which  formed 
a siMcioutt  nave,  terminating  in  a largo  semicircular  tribune, 
or  apsis,  coveivd  by  a semi-dome.  This  nave  was  disp<iswl 
in  three  cornparlmcnls,  presenting  as  many  arches  of  ex- 
ceedingly wide  proportions, opening  intoas  many  divisions  of 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  plan,  which  did  not  constitute 
continuous  aisles  along  the  tiavo,  but  small  chapels  or  re- 
cei«c8.  Of  these  the  centre  one  on  each  side  lerminatwl, 
like  the  nave,  in  a semicircular  tiilmnc,  of  the  same  di- 
mensiuns  as  that  apsis,  so  as  to  form  a transept,  and  give 
the  whole  a jnarknd  cruciform  appearance.  The  side  diyi- 
sious  were  ctivercd  by  semicircular  vaults,  concentric  w ith 
the  arches  opening  mto  the  nave;  and  this  latter  had  a 
vaulted  roof,  in  three  groins  or  cnmiiarUnents,  the  ribs  of 
which  sprung  frt>m  eight  Corinthian  columns,  placed  against 
the  piers  of  the  oi-ches.  Besides  other  peculiarities,  we  have 
here  an  instance  of  the  ofTcct  resulting  from  the  ap^icaiion 
of  the  semicircular  form  to  plans  in  interiors,  and  of  further 
varieties  of  design  arising  out  of  it,  for  the  scraidoraos  of  the 
tribunes  exhibit  a rich  specimen  of  colicring,  being  com- 
posed of  octagons  and  squares. 

Awiste»i  by  the  excavations  made  of  laic  years  in  the 
Roman  Forum.  M.  Cari^tic,  a French  archiioct,  has  given 
us  a resturatijn  of  the  temple  of  V^enus  ami  Roma,  jutlg* 
ing  from  which  we  may  pronounce  it  to  have  been  one 
of  tho  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  city.  According  to 
his  plan  of  it,  the  temple  stood  in  the  centre  of  a quadrila- 
teral enclosure,  or  pcrioolus,  measuring  520  by  318  feet,  and 
was  enclosed  by  double  colonnades  of  the  Corinthian  onler, 
consisting  altogether  of  264  columns.  Tho  temple  itself  was 
of  the  same  order,  upon  a considerably  larger  scale,  and  its 
dimensions  about  350  by  16f»  feet.  It  was  consequently 
large  in  proj>ortion  to  tho  area  within  w-hich  it  st«>i>d;  and 
when  vicwcil  in  combination  with  the  cxtendctl  files  of  co- 
lumns around  it,  must  have  produced  a powerful  efTect, — 
one  in  which  harmony  and  regularity  were  blended  with 
contrast.  This  main  edifice  was  further  remarkahio  as 
being  not  only  decaatyle,  but  pscudo-diplcral  also,  that  is, 
the  space  between  the  columns  and  tbe  walls  of  tho  cella 
was  equiU  to  two  intcrcolumns  and  a column  ; accordingly 
tiio  width  of  the  cella  correspondeil  with  six  columns  and 
five  intcrcolumns  of  the  decastylo  fronts.  Each  end  eleva- 
tion of  the  cella  was  tiiereforo  made  a tctrastylc  in  antis  to 
a pronaos  or  inner  loggia ; and  these  pronai,  being  of  greater 
depth  than  the  summnding  porticos,  were  vaulted  hemi- 
cylmdrically  in  a transverse  direction,  or  from  end  to  end, 
whereas  the  others  were  ceiled  horisonially  with  beams  anil 
lacunaria.  Tlio  cella  was  divided  internally  into  two  dis- 
tinct halls,  placed  back  to  b,ick,  each  of  whic^  was  of  nearly 
square  proportions,  but  extended  by  a magnificent  semi- 
circular recess  or  tribune,  containing  a colossal  sitting  figtire 
of  the  deity  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  Along  each  side 
were  five  tabernacle  niches,  with  peiliments  alternately  an- 
gular and  segmentul,  and  placed  within  the  iiUercolumns  of 
a small  order,  with  statues  upon  its  entablature,  over  each 
<»lumn.  Tho  ceiling  was  a richly  coffered  hemicylindrical 
vault,  am!  tho  dome  of  the  tribune  was  similarly  decorated 
with  coffers  of  a lozonge-form  pattern.  If  wc  have  dwelt 
somewhat  at  length  upon  this  edifice,  it  is  because  we  re- 
gard it  as  a very  important  example  of  Roman,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Grecian  architecture,  and  of  lhatarourau- 
lalcd  richness  and  ]>omp,  together  with  that  diversity  of  plan, 
which  it  affected.  While  they  have  noticed  small  ami  com- 
mon-place temples,  most  writers  have  adverted  but  slightly, 
if  at  all,  to  other  circumstances  than  those  relating  to  their 
respective  orders,  as  if  architectural  design  was  confined  to 
or  uepcndeil  upon  such  mailers  alone,  or  or  if  they  consti- 
tuleil  the  chiei  differences  between  the  styles  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  their  respective  application.  B>  no  means  aro 
we  insensible  to  the  refined  taste  displaywl  by  tbe  former, 
but  ncUber  are  wc  to  the  grand  comiHisitions  furnished  us 
by  tho  latter.  Taking  therefore  the  above  temple  accord- 
ing to  Carislie’s  restoration  of  it,  wc  agree  with  a writer 
who  has  said  that  it  * must  have  prorluccd  an  effect  perhaps 
unrivalled  in  sttbliraity  by  any  viork  in  the  antient  world 
for  whether  viewed  from  within  the  peribolus,  or  as  seen 
through  and  towering  above  tbe  ot>en  colonnades  which 


formcsl  that  court,  it  must  have  been  a varied  and  magni- 
ficent architcclural  scene. 

Tiio  Romans  seem  to  have  affected  the  practice  of  group- 
ing buildings  together  as  features  in  one  general  sym- 
metrical plan.  '1‘lieir  temples  and  basilicas  were  frequently 
placed,  as  the  principal  architectural  objects,  at  tbe  extrem- 
ity of  a forum,  or  other  regular  area  enclosed  with  colon- 
nades. The  temple  of  Nerva  stood  at  one  end  of.  anil 
partly  projected  into  an  enclosure  {measuring  about  360  by 
160  feet),  the  entrance  end  of  which  had  five  oj>cn  arches, 
and  the  sides  were  formed  by  scnjcn  walls,  dii’oralcd  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  columns  immediately  before  them, 
over  which  the  cnlablaluro  formed  breaks.  Of  Trajan’* 
forum,  which  was  stirrounded  not  only  by  colonnades,  but 
various  stalely  edifices,  nothing  now  remains  except  the 
celebrated  triumphal  column  that  occupied  its  centre,  and 
which,  so  placed  as  a principal  object,  must  have  heightened 
thesplendour  of  the  wliolc.  Uke  that  of  Nerva,  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  wa>  placed  at  one  end  of  a court  of 
moderate  dimensions,  whosesideswerc  a<lorned  with  coupled 
columns  placed  immediately  against  (he  walls;  and  only  the 
portico  part  of  the  temple  (a  Corinthian  hexastyle,  tripro- 
style)  [Portico]  advanced  into  the  enclosed  area  in  front. 
The  forum  of  Cara<-alla  was  nearly  a square,  entirely  sur^ 
rounded  by  arcades,  presenting  thirteen  arcliw  on  each  of 
the  longer  and  eleven  on  each  of  the  shorter  sides.  In  the 
centre  was  a Corinthian  tenn>lo  very  similar  in  plan  to  tho 
Pantheon,  with  an  hoxaslylc,  triprostyle  portico  in  front,  and 
remarkable  for  having  inner  column^  lK*bind  the  sei^ond 
from  each  angle,  so  that  there  wan  a double  range  of  them 
at  each  end,  and  the  central  space  wiihin  the  portico  was  a 
perfect  square  equal  to  three  intcrcolumns.  The  notice* 
we  have  incidentally  made  in  regard  to  these  temples  may 
not  improperly  be  followed  by  some  additional  remarks  upon 
Roman  edifices  of  that  doss.  Unlike  those  of  Greece,  pe- 
ripteral temples  were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
among  the  Romans  : they  were  mostly  prostyle,  the  portico 
being  attached  only  inconlinualion  of  the  cella,  whose  walls 
formed  the  flanks  of  the  building,  though  the  order  of  the 
portico  was  frequently  continued  along  lliem  cither  in  half- 
columns or  pilasters.  Such  is  the  plan  of  tlial  celebrated 
one  at  Nismes,  known  by  tho  name  of  tlie  Maison  Quarry, 
which  is  a Corinthian  hexastyle,  pseudo-peripteral,  tho  cella 
being  ornamented  with  attached  columns,  ihoroby  making 
ten  intcrcolumns  on  each  flank,  three  of  which  are  open,  or 
belong  to  the  portico,  which  latter  is  tceonlingly  tripro- 
ilple.  Thu  Cunnlhian  lemplo  at  .\ssisi  was  similar  in  plan, 
except  that  it  was  not  p.scudo-pcriptoral,  the  sides  of  tho 
cella  being  plain.  Tliat  of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome  was  an 
Ionic  tctrastylc,  diprostyle,  and  pseudo-peripteral.  Besides 
contributing  to  variety,  temples  of  this  kind  possess  a ccr 
tain  variety  of  effect  in  themselves,  owing  to  tho  depth  of 
the  portico,  and  the  contrast  between  that  part  oiul  tho 
cella.  The  portico  announccil  itself  more  decidedly  as  tho 
fa9adc  par  cTcelltnce;  particularly  as  such  tempios  were 
generally  raised  upon  astercobate  continued  as  pedestals  to 
enclose  tho  steps  leading  up  to  them  in  front,  and  which 
sometimes,  as  in  the  temple  of  Nerva,  and  that  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina,  projected  verj-  considerably.  As  our  ob- 
ject is  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  tno«les  of  composi- 
tion affected  by  the  Romans  and  the  elements  of  their 
style,  than  to  describe  their  chief  architectural  monumentH, 
cither  historically  or  according  to  their  respeetive  classvH 
and  destination,  wo  proceed  now  to  C4msidcr  some  of  tho 
individual  peculiarities  and  fcoturcs  belonging  to  their 
buildings. 

In  the  application  of  sculpture,  parlicolarlv  of  statues, 
they  were  prodigal  j but  they  employed  the  fatter  chiefly 
as  architectural  accessories,  frequently  placing  them  over 
columns,  or  on  the  summits  of  their  oaifices  as  acroterln 
to  pedimenks,  by  way  of  giving  variety  to  the  outline  of 
their  buildings,  and  also  of  indicating  at  first  sight  their 
particular  appropriation — a practice  almost  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  there  licing  only  one  instance  of  it.  In  Italian 
buildings,  on  the  contrary,  the  practice  has  been  frequently 
carried  to  a preposterous  extent,  rows  of  statues  beinjr 
placed  on  the  pedestals  of  balustrades,  so  ns  almost  to  look 
like  pinnacles,  and  to  produce  rather  a stiff  and  formal  effect 
than  one  of  richness ; whereas  when  they  arc  inlroduce<l  on 
the  angles  and  apt’xof  apettiment,  or  when  there  is  merely 
one  in  tho  latter  situation,  such  monotony  does  not  take 
place,  and  additbnal  importance  nnd  loftiness  may  bo 
given  to  that  portion  of  tho  odiilce  by  such  decoration.  Th« 
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nbundant  uso  of  staliies  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  niche— 
a fonturo  unknown  in  Gruok  arcbilecturo— a-i  a eunvenicnt 
inudo  of  in&crtiiif'  (liem  ^vilhiu  the  Kurfacc  of  walU,  and 
thereby  decorating  them  ; at  the  same  timo  space  was  gained 
in  iuturiors,  w (tore,  ifotherwise  placed,  they  would  have  taken 
up  room.  Niches  fnx^uently  occur  in  Roman  temples  and 
laths;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  account  given  of  tho 
temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  were  oc-casionalty  decorated 
with  a frontispiece  of  small  columns,  with  their  entabla* 
tuies  and  pediments,  but  were  generally  left  plain,  and 
^'eru  fur  the  most  part  semicircular  in  plan,  in  which  case 
they  usually  terminated  iu  an  arch  and  scmidoiue,  after  the 
manner  of  a tribune  or  large  recess,  of  which  the  niche  was 
in  fact  a miniature  copy.  Niches  however  were  very  fre- 
quently rectangular  in  plan,  as  were  also  oxhcdrcD,  or  re* 

• in  which  case  the  latter  formed  arches  vaulted 

• icmicylmdiically. 

These  various  applications  of  curvilinear  forma,  both  in 
I'lan  and  elevation,  undoubtedly  furnished  Roman  archilec- 
lure  with  resources  unknown  to  that  of  Greece.  Nor  can 
ii  he  denied  that  tho  arch  itself  is  a very  beautiful  feature, 
-[though  it  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  such  excess  os 
taihcr  to  occasion  monotony  than  to  contribute  to  variety  of 
design ; fur  if  the  general  character  of  Greek  temples  was 
invariably  unifunu.  presenting  iu  the  exterior  merely  linos 
of  columns,  the  amphitheatres  and  similar  works  of  the 
Romans  consisted  only  of  continuous  tiers  of  arches,  which 
coustitutud  thenr  rouru  strongly  marked  feuiures,  tho 
roluDins  placed  against  their  tiers  being  merely  ornamental 
accussuries.  and  comparatively  of  littlo  cfToet,  and  even  that 
not  of  the  very  best  kind,  la  either  case — '.he  Roman  or 
die  Greek — a single  compartment  of  an  edifice,  whether 
arcaded  or  columiadeil,  serves  as  a puUern  for  the  whole } 
oiul  although  umfurmity  and  continuity  conduce  to  grandeur, 
}ut  if  precisely  the  same  kind  of  umformily  recurs  in  every 
building  of  tho  same  class,  it  becomes  wearisome.  In  this 
respect  Gothic  architecture  is  far  muro  favourably  consti- 
tuted than  Cither  Grecian  or  Roman,  for  it  admits  of  infi- 
nito  diversity  of  cxpto»sion,  w here  that  of  the  general  design 
s nearly  similar  to  other  buddings.  There  was  one  class  of 
■»tructurcs  however,  which  though  consisting  uniformly  of 
arches  and  piers  ulunc,  were  eminently  iniprusssive  and 
picturesque,  namely,  the  Roman  aqucclucts,  works  of  ex- 
traordinary grandeur,  if  estimated  by  their  prodigious  ex- 
tent, and  tho  colossal  maisivcnoss  of  their  construction, 
but  not  otherwise  entitled  to  bo  termed  magnificent,  their 
architecture  being  in  the  plainest  and  severest  style.  In 
these  there  were  sometimes  two  oreveu  mure  tiers  of  arches, 
at  others  only  a single  one,  as  in  that  at  Metz  on  the 
Moselle,  which  has  exceedingly  lofty  arches,  or,  to  speak 
moro  correctly,  arches  on  exceedingly  lofty  piers,  divided  by 
olTsets  into  three  stages,  the  eOect  of  which  is  no  less  advan- 
tageous than  it  is  uncommon. 

We  now  como  to  consider  a practice  eventually  adopted, 
by  means  of  which  tho  arch  and  column  became  amalga- 
mated as  integral  parts  of  the  same  ordinance,  viz.  that 
of  supporting  arches  upon  columns,  making  them  spring 
cither  directly  from  their  capitals  or  from  an  cniablature- 
sliaped  block  over  them.  Wo  arc  aware  that  this  practice 
is  almost  unifonnly  condemned  as  larbarous  and  absurd  ; 
vet  in  our  opinion  somewhat  too  hastily,  and  with  more  of 
prejudice  than  of  fair  examination.  That  it  was  introduced 
during  the  decline  of  the  art,  and  that  it  was  an  innovation 
subversive  of  former  principles,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Yet  if 
it  must  be  roprubuted.  it  ought  to  be  so  for  its  own  demerits, 
nut  as  an  innovation  ; for  all  invention  is  such.  It  appears 
a ver)*  poor  argument  against  it,  to  say  that  columns 
were  originally  designed  to  support  horizontal  archi- 
Imves:  we  do  nut  see  how  that  circumstance,  of  necessity, 
renders  every  other  application  inadmissible.  At  that  rate 
wc  must  censure  as  vtiious  a great  deal  of  both  Roman  and 
modem  architecture,  where  attached  columns  ore  employed 
merely  as  ornaments,  yet,  as  frequently  as  nut,  in  such  man- 
ner us  to  produce  a character  ofliltleness  and  poverty,  they 
being  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  os  to  appear  insigni- 
ficant, and  at  such  intervals  from  each  ether  that  all  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  a columnar  ordinance  is  lost.  Where 
columns  are  employed  to  support,  it  certainly  cannot  bo 
alleged  that  llioy  are  idle  unmeaning  expletives ; nor  that 
they  are  mutilated  by  being  apparently  partly  embedded  in 
the  wall  behind  them.  * A pier,*  it  baa  been  remarke<l  by 
on  intelligent  writer,  *is  hut  a differently  shaped  and  more 
massive  columa  i’  which  being  granted,  what  impropriety  can 


there  be  in  employing  the  latter  as  a substitute  for  the  other, 
provided  it  be  done  with  judgment  and  discretion,  and  where 
upon  the  whole  it  will  prove  an  advantageous  mode  of  treat- 
ment? It  certainly  is  a barbarous  mode  to  turn  small  arches 
upon  columns,  which  are  not  moro  than  between  two  and 
three  diameters  apart,  of  which  wc  have  examples  in  tho 
basilica  of  S.  Paolo,  and  Santa  Aqncse  fuor  dellc  Mura,  at 
Rome.  The  intercolumna  are  such  that  they  might  cn;»ily 
have  been  closed  borizontally ; indeed  the  ojicningB  boiweeu 
the  columns  have  scarcely  the  anpcaianco of  being  arches; 
but  the  whole  looks  as  if  tho  wall  resting  upon  the  columns 
was  scooped  out  into  diminutive  arches  over  the  intcr- 
columns.  In  those  instances  too  the  aridies  tliem^olves  aro 
([uitu  plain,  without  archivolt  or  mouldings  of  any  kind,  and 
conseuuently  all  keeping  is  destroyed;  the  architectural 
embellishment  lerminates  with  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
ami  so  far  the  effect  is  similar  to  what  would  be  produced 
by  placiug  a plain  horizontal  mass  upon  a range  of  columns, 
instead  of  a moulded  entablature.  Although  one  of  an  oppo- 
site kind,  it  it  equally  a fault  to  make  tne  arches  spring 
not  immediately  irom  the  capitals  of  the  columns  but  from 
square  fragments  of  entablature  over  tiioni  (as,  fur  example, 
in  the  interiur  of  St.  Martin’s,  London)  not  only  because 
such  fragmeuU  are  unmeaning  in  themselves,  and  suggest 
the  idea  of  the  columns  having  been  found  too  short  for 
their  intended  pur|K)bC,  but  because  they  remind  us  quite 
unnecciosorily  of  the  original  application  of  the  column  to 
tho  horizontal  entablature.  If  entablature  be  admissible  at 
all,  it  is  when  the  columns  are  coupled,  as  in  tho  church  of 
Coatanza  already  uolicetl ; for  theu  somo  kind  of  architrave 
at  least  becomes  I cqubitc,  iu  order  to  connect  the  two  ca- 
pilaU,  as  it  were,  tugolher.  One  very  great  odvaiitage  at- 
U'ndiiig  the  conibinatiuu  of  tho  arch  with  the  column  as  its 
support,  is  that  it  allows  the  openings  to  ho  considerably 
widerthau  (hey  otherwise  could  be,  because  such  intervals  as 
Would  product)  a poor  and  straggling  effect  in  a colonnade, 
bccomo  well  proportioned  and  agreeable  when  spanned  by 
arches.  Such  columnar  arcades  have  frequently  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Italians  with  happy  effect  in  cortili  and  places 
of  that  kind,  where  piers  of  tno  usual  kind  would  obstruct 
the  view  too  much,  an<l  where  intcrcoluinns  of  tlio  sumo 
proportioirs,  between  pillars  supporting  a burizontal  enta- 
blature, would  have  a poor  and  disagreeable  cflbct,  parti- 
cularly if.  as  is  generally  the  case,  other  stories  of 
the  building  rested  upon  the  porticos  below.  In  fact, 
ordinaiicos  composed  of  arches  and  pillars  conslitulo 
the  be>t  specimens  of  Italian  columnatcil  arcliitci'ture. 
That  in  the  cortilo  of  the  Palazzo  Piccolumint  at  Siena,  the 
work  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  is  singularly  beautiful  in  its 
distribution,  remarkable  fur  the  richness  of  its  details,  and 
also  for  tho  variety  which  it  presents  in  pcrsjiective,  as  may 
bo  judge<I  from  the  view  of  it  given  iu  Grandjean  and 
Faming  ‘ Architecture  Toscano.’  Wo  have  already  mentioned 
tho  interior  of  St.  Martin’s  as  containing  an  example  of 
orclms  upon  columns,  and  that  of  St.  Pride's,  London,  fur- 
nishes another,  but  neither  is  a favourablo  one.  A more 
satisfactory  example  maybe  found  within  tho  loggia  of  the 
Strand  portion  of  Someniot-houso,  where,  though  the 
arche.s  spring  from  entablatures  over  the  columns,  yet  as 
the  latter  aro  placed  in  pairs,  those  horizontal  parts  are 
more  than  more  upright  blocks  over  the  capitulH.  The 
quadrangle  of  tho  late  Royal  Exchange,  London,  had 
arches  springing  iraraedialely  from  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  but  their  breadth  was  excevsivo  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  latter,  and  their  elliptical  form  was  a great 
defect,  and  certainly  did  not  at  all  contribute  to  beauty. 
All  that  wc  contend  for  is  tho  principle  on  which  the  prac- 
tico  is  founded;  for  as  to  tho  merits  of  the  buildings  in 
which  it  is  adopted,  that  must,  like  everything  else  in  arohi- 
(ecture,  depend  upon  the  taste  shown  in  the  particular  ap- 
plication of  it,  which  may  be  exceedingly  gootl  or  alto- 
gether the  reverse.  Hungerford-markot  affonU  a good  ox- 
uniplo  of  an  oi'dinancc  composed  of  columns  snd  arches, 
and  also  an  idea  of  tho  general  character  of  a basilica, 
though  of  course  somewhat  modified,  and  witlioul  any  sort 
of  architectural  luxury. 

If  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  particular 
point,  it  isbecausowoconsider  it  rather  an  important  one,  wore 
it  merely  as  showing  how  what  was  introduceil  barbarously 
and  ignorantly  was  afterwards  refined  into  an  ordinance  or 
mode  of  composition  not  without  elegance,  frequently  com- 
bining both  that  quality  and  picturesque  effect  in  an 
eminent  degree.  In  regard  to  the  orders,  we  shall,  on  tho 
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contrary.be  more  concise  tlmn  ot\»ers,  who  have  confined  I 
their  notice  of  Roman  archilecturu  almost  to  them  nlono. 

Of  thotwo  Grecian  orders,  the  Roman  sjiecimons  usually 
referred  to,  namely,  the  Doric  of  the  theatre  of  Mareellus. 
and  the  Ionic  of  that  building  and  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
VirilU,  are  exceedingly  poor  and  meagre,  spiritless  atid 
tasteless;  while  the  Ionic  of  the  temple  of  Concord  may  be 
pronounce«l  detestable.  In  this  last  example  tl>c  volutes  of 
the  capitals  arc  turned  diagonally,  a mode  ahei-warda  adopted  | 
by  ScamoMi  for  that  order,  and  also  practise«l  in  what  is 
c-allcd  the  Composite.  Both  the  Roman  and  Italian  ex- 
amnlcs  are  ill-composed  and  totally  devoid  of  grace;  yet 
it  uocs  not  therefore  follow  that  such  arraugeuu-nl  is  radi- 
cally defective  ami  altogether  Inadmissible;  on  the  contrary, 
we  find  it  partially  employed  even  in  the  Grecian  I<*nic, 
namely,  in  llio  capitals  at  the  angles  of  porticos  where  the  1 
Volute  is  so  turned,  in  order  that  there  may  bo  two  adjoining  j 
fares  instead  of  a baluster  side  showing  itself  externally; 
and  a similar  disposition  of  the  volutes  throughout,  giving 
four  faces  to  each  capital,  might  be  maile,  nerhaps,  (o  pro- 
duce an  agreeable  variety ; and  if  authority  aumo  1m.*  required  i 
to  justify  it,  it  may  in  foci  be  found  in  the  Ionic  order  j 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bass».  [Colvum.  p.  3S4.]  ; 
Kvcfi  when  comparatively  pleasing  in  its  contours,  the 
Roman  Ionic  capital  is  poor  and  devoid  of  expression,  m 
consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  volutes,  which  is  such 
that  they  almost  cease  to  be  characteristic  features  of  the 
order.  To  this  defect  may  l>c  added  the  meagrencss  arising 
from  the  few  revolutions  made  by  the  spirals,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  interroediale  ones ; and  al<iO  the  harshness  occasiunetl 
by  the  great  projection  of  the  ovalo,  the  narrowness  of  the 
face  of  the  capital  abovo  it,  and  by  that  part  funning  a \ 
straight  line,  instead  of  the  grucerully-liowing  festoon-hem  | 
which  unites  the  volutes  together  in  all  the  Athenian  sped-  ! 
mens  of  the  order.  I*crhap“i  it  is  unfortunalo  that  any  j 
Koinun  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  buildings,  brcauso  | 
that  circumstanco  has  Icil  to  their  being  regarded  as  au-  : 
thorities,  whereas  many  belter  specimens  are  to  be  met  > 
with  in  tingle  capitals  and  relics  of'that  kind,  which,  though  | 
faulty  in  many  respects,  and  evidently  susceptible  of  im-  < 
provement,  are  at  least  treated  with  more  taste,  and  possess  ^ 
u certain  richness  of  character.  Numerous  siudtes  of  both 
voluled  and  foiiagc’d  capitals  may  be  seen  in  Pirancti’s 
i'  Magniflcenza  de’  Romani;'  and  the  variety  of  composition 
* displayed  in  the  latter  very  greatly  exceeds  what  would  bo 
irauj'ined  by  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  wliat  arc  re* 
fvrred  to  as  standard  examples  of  that  order.  This  last  may 
in  fact  be  emphatically  ucnoniinatcd  the  Roman  order,  - 
although  such  distinctive  title  is  usually  applied  to  what 
is  otherwise  calltnl  the  Composite,  but  which  is  only  a variety 
of  the  fuUago-capitallod  class,  and  by  no  means  the  most 
striking  os  such,  there  being  instancesof  compound  capitals, 
in  which  grifllns,  eagles,  human  figures,  or  masks,  are 
introduced  above  the  foliage ; consequently,  if  the  volutc<l 
variety  is  to  be  received  as  a separate  order,  each  of  the 
others  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  same  distinction. 
How  far  the  ordinary  Corinthian  capital  difi'ersfrom  that  in 
which  the  small  volutes,  or  caultcoli,  at  the  angles  of  the 
abacus  are  developed  and  enlarged  to  I Im  size  of  those  of 
the  Roman  Ionic  capital,  may  at  once  Ijc  wen  by  referring 
to  Column,  p.  where  a half  of  each  example  is  placed 
in  juxlaiMMition ; and  ot  page  383  will  be  found  a similar 
com;>arison  between  the  capilalsof  the  Tivoli  Corinthian  and 
that  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates.  The  contrast  presented 
by  the  two  last  is  striking  enough,  there  being  no  simi- 
larity of  character,  but  merely  such  degree  of  reserablanctj 
a.s  serves  to  make  iho  difierences  the  more  obvious.  And  if 
thatTivoli  cxamole  be  compared  with  the  one  shown  in  the 
other  cut,  and  which  may  be  received  as  an  average  sample 
of  the  order,  it  will  be  tolerably  evident,  even  Irtim  such 
comparison  alone,  that  the  foliaged  capital  was  treated  by 
the  Romans  in  a variety  of  modes  and  in  a free  artistical 
spirit.  Neither  arc  such  distinctions  confined  to  the  capitals 
alone,  for  difTcrcnl  examples  present  equal  diversity  in  their 
entablatures  and  cornices.  That  of  the  Tivoli  temple  is 
remarkable  throughout ; and  has  such  a peculiar  character 
stamped  u]xm  it,  that  it  almost  deserves  to  bo  considered  a 
separate  order — certainly  much  more  so  than  the  Cum^iosito. 
Among  other  examples,  that  of  the  three  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.Slalor  is  the  richest  and  most  elegant  in 
its  capital,  and  is  beautifully  composed  throughout.  The 
liomous  bestowed  great  diversity  of  churaclcr  and  expres- 
sion upon  this  order,  as  the  Greeks  had  done  upon  their 


Doric  and  Ionic ; whereas,  if  they  erred  in  nothing  else,  the 
Italian  revivalists  and  their  followers  did  so  in  pursuing  a 
directly  opposite  course,  endeavouring  to  establish  a fixwl 
and  iinalterablc  standard  for  each  order,  reducing  them  to 
merely  so  many  architectural  formulas,  to  be  applied  without 
any  change,  on  every  occasion. 

For  information  respecting  Roman  buildings  adaplcsl  ft>* 
particular  purposes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  art  idea 
.Vrck, Trivmi'Hal ; Ami’hithxatkb ; Aqukdvct:  B\ths; 
Forum;  Mausoleum;  Naumachia;  Fanthkon;  Tiika- 
TRR ; &r. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  [Catholic  Church  ; Rkcu- 

SANTS] 

ROMAN  DE  L.\  ROSE.  [Franck — Lansm^f-and 

hit^raturr^ 

ROMAN  nOTTSE  and  VILLA.  [Housk;  Atrium.] 

IfOMAN  LAW.  [Romk.] 

ROMAN  LANGUAGE  and  LITF.U.ATURE.  [Romk.] 

ROMAN  MUSIC.  IMusic,  p.  Jf.] 

ROMAN  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.  That  slylcof  art 
which  was  oventually  formed,  or  pievailed,  at  Rome  during 
the  golden  age  of  painting,  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  16th 
centurj’,  is  termed  the  Roman  school,  whether  it  was  prac- 
tised by  subjects  of  the  papal  government,  natives  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  or  strangers  re.-iident  there.  The  simplo 
fact  however,  of  having  practised  the  art  of  painting  in 
Romo,  floes  not  constitute  a disciple  of  that  school.  Tlio 
works  of  Raphael  exhibit  this  style  in  its  full  development 
or  most  perfect  form,  and  he  is  accordingly  the  head  or 
representative  of  the  Roman  school. 

Tlio  history  of  this  school  may  he  divided  into  three 
poriodii.:  its  origin  or  eradual  formation  from  the  revival  of 
painting  in  Italy  : its  development,  which  was  accomplished 
in  the  works  of  Raphael ; ami  lastly,  its  decline,  through  hiv 
imitators  ond  those  of  (he  great  Florentine  at  Rome. 

Tlio  art  of  tho  earlier  period  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
further  connection  with  the  subsequent  8tyle,which,  through 
Its  peculiar  characteristics,  biTanie  dUtinguUhed  as  one  of 
the  great  srhools  of  Italian  painting,  tlmn  thiU  of  having 
lieen  its  basis;  atilmugh  tlic  natural  bimplicily  and  dignity 
of  the  earlier  stylo  characterised  the  Utter  throughout,  in 
its  piirvir  form. 

Tim  iminefliatc  founder  of  the  Roman  school  in  its  less 
extended  t:enso  was  Fietru  Vannucci  of  Cilia  della  I'ieve, 
commonly  called  II  Perugino,  from  hia  having  obtained  tho 
citizenship  of  Perugia : although  that  which  may  Iw  termed 
esscniially  the  Roman  school  both  commenced  and  ended 
with  Raphael,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Florentine  did 
with  Michael  Angelo;  for  the  styles  of  these  two  great 
masters  worn  rather  destroyed  than  preserv’ed  by  their 
imitators. 

1.  In  retracing  the  progress  of  the  Roman  school,  wemust 
go  back  to  that  original  and  most  antient  school  of  Italian 
painting,  which  finurished  in  tho  14th  century  in  various 
cities  of  the  Roman  states,  within  the  limits  of  antient 
Umbria ; in  Gubbio,  Fabriano,  Maselica,  Borgo  S.  Scpolcro. 
Urhino,  Assisi,  and  other  places. 

But  tho  inHucnce  of  this  school,  which  has  been  termed 
the  Umbrian,  was  not  confined  within  these  limits.  It  ex- 
tended not  only  throughout  Romagna,  but  over  many  cities 
of  Tuscany ; and  although  the  term  Umbrian  school  hasbi'eii 
restricted  to  the  works  of  tho  masters  of  the  district  alluded 
to,  it  might  bo  applie<l  with  e<|ual  propriety  and  more 
system  to  designate  the  style  of  art  which  prevailed  in  the 
w'orks  of  Tho  revivers  of  painting  in  Italy  generally,  or  all 
the  antient  mahters  (gli  Aniklii).  whether  Uinbnau  orTus- 
can,  anterior  to  Ma.saecio  ; in  other  worils,  previous  to  any 
acquaintance  with  or  rather  study  of  the  works  of  antient 
art.  Many  of  (lie  Umbrian  painters,  and  those  of  Bologna, 
Arezzo,  and  Perugia,  and  therefore  also  of  Pisa,  Siena,  and 
Florence,  had  common  masters:  and  if  we  compare  the  dis- 
similarities of  the  individual  styles  of  these  masters  with  llio 
dissimilarity  of  those  styles  compared  with  that  of  Masaccio, 
we  may  declare  tliem  all  to  be  similar.  Tlie  only  dillci-eneo 
between  what  is  termed  the  early  Tuscan  and  tho  Umbrian 
school,  is,  if  any  thing,  that  the  latter,  with  equal  simplicity, 
is  somewhat  less  rigid  than  the  former;  and  if  they  dul 
nut  originato  in  tliu  same  source,  they  w'ere  at  least  both 
greatly  infiuonced  by  the  colonies  of  Greek  artists  w-Uu 
migrated  from  Constantinople  to  Italy,  and  settled  in  Venice 
and  Pisa,  m the  ] Iih  and  12th  centuries. 

Odcrigi  of  Gubbio.  one  of  the  old  practitioners  of  missal* 
painting,  an  art  which  was  never  quite  extinct  in  Italy,  seems 
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X to  be  tlie  roost  antient  painter  of  this  s^'hool  whoso  period 
i-H  nsecrtaine*!  with  any  dc^rco  of  certainly;  ho  diol  about 
I •)()(>  \.i).  Oderu'i  np^wara  to  have  been  an  active  reviver 
of  painting:,  ao<l  he  wuh  a innn  of  reputation  in  bis  <lny. 
Jin  is  mchtioniMl  honuurablv  by  Dante,  who  terms  }iiui 
‘ J-.*aiior  tl*  Agobhio,  e I’onor  di  quell'  arte.* 

There  is  rai’nlion  also  of  three  other  nntient  painters  of 
(lubbio:  Cecru  aiul  J^uecio,  who  were  employed  in  1321  in 
puinling  the  dome  of  Orvieto  ; and  Guido  I’almerucci,  who 
wa.H  employwl  about  132t,  in  the  lowndiall  of  his  native 

«;ity.  ^ 

A still  more  important  name  in  the  early  history  of  the  | 
Rotnait  school  is  that  of  Ptclro  Cavalhni,  who  is  said  to  have 
reecivcd  instruction  from  Giotto  while  at  Home.  A Cruci- 
llvicm  hy  this  roavtcr,  still  extant  at  Assist,  is  a rornarkable 
production.  The  return  of  the  papal  govcninseiit  fnim 
Avignon  to  Roiuo  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  arts ; the  must 
skilful  artists  were  sought  throughout  Italy  to  dc<-urdtc  the 
temples  nml  palaces  of  the  luxurious  |k)ntifTs  of  Home. 
<Jf  these  the  principal  were  Ottaviano  Marlis,  and  Gentile 
da  I'iibrinno.  a master  of  much  greater  merits.  Fabriano 
was  surnaincd  Magister  Magistrorum,  and  pincttsud  his  nri 
in  many  parts  of  Italv.  In  1417  we  find  him  engaged  at 
Orvieto ; W rofidetl  a/lerwards  at  Venice,  where  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  patrician,  and  was  the  roaster  of  Giaeopo  Ikd- 
liiii,  whose  sons  were  tho  founders  of  the  Venetian  srhool.  | 
His  8t))o,  which  by  Michel  Angelo  was  pronounced  to  be,  ; 
like  his  name,  ‘Gentile,’  Miinewhat  resembled  that  of  Fro 
Angelico  da  Ficsole,  though  it  wos  much  inferior  to  it. 

Piero  della  Francesca,  or  Piero  Borghese,  advanced  the 
nrl  sliU  furllicr ; ho  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  geomc' 
tricinns  of  his  time,  and  was  the  first  Italian  who  had  any 
kiiuwledgo  of  the  principles  of  perspective.  He  introduced 
immense  nnproveroents  m the  munagement  of  draperies,  and  i 
alsogrcailvenlargetl  the  manner  of  trcatingthenakecl  figure. : 
Bramanto  studied  the  works  of  Piero,  who  was  fond  of  in- 
troducing architectural  bai-kgrotinds  in  his  pictures,  which 
he  executed  in  tolerable  perspective.  Additional  improve- 
ments were  made  by  Bartolomeo  Corradini  of  Urbino.  called 
Fra  Camevale,  who  gave  great  charnrtcr  to  his  heads,  and 
was  the  first  to  introduce  jwrtraits  into  historical  composi- 
tions, in  which  practice  ho  was  afterwards  followed  h\  Ra- 
phael, who  paid  great  ntlention  to  the  works  of  this  painter 
at  ilic  commencement  of  hU  career. 

Niccolo  Alunnoof  Fuligno  and  Benedetto  Bonfigli  com- 
plete the  list  of  the  considerable  artists  of  this  school  previous 
to  ami  contemporary  with  Pietro  Perugtno.  the  ma-stcr  of 
UaphncI,  and  Giovanni  Snnzio  of  Urbino,  his  father.  Al- 
though, through  tho  united  efi'orls  of  the  above  masters, 
painting  had  nltaincd  to  many  high  and  pleasing  (jualitics, 
true  taste  in  design  may  bo  said  to  have  totally  failed  them. 
They  had  not  yet  iliscovercd  what  was  beautiful  ami  what  was 
not,  or  what  belonged  to  the  individual  and  what  tu  the 
cla-ss.  Tlu'ir  nrl  was  not  truly  imitative,  nor  does  it  ap|war 
that  an  ap]i«!;iraiice  of  reality  was  an  object  with  these  paint- 
ITS  ; they  seem  to  have  considered  that  their  end  was  suf- 
ficiently accoiupli'shed  in  an  intelligible  indication  of  what- 
ever they  represented.  The  deficiency  of  this  school  could 
only  l>c  supplied  through  the  study  of  tho  antique,  and  to 
supply  it  ill  a great  degree  was  a diHUnctiuii  which  fell  to  tho 
hit  of  Masaccio,  who  must  be  looked  u|Hm  as  the  leader  of 
the  great  painters  of  the  1 5th  century,  or  the  Quatrocentiiti, 
09  the  Italians  have  termed  them,  among  whose  works  we 
first  perceive  any  distinctive  characteristics  of  style. 

1 1 caimul  be  denied  that  Perugino  owe«l  his  great  superiority 
over  his  prwdeccs.siir»  to  his  visit  to  Florence,  where,  whether 
he  became -the  pupil  of  V'eroechio  or  not,  which  is  a matter  of 
dispute,  he  was  at  least  enabled  to  study  tho  noble  works  of 
Masaccio.  His  taste  was  howeverstiU  <lry  and  mean,  luri  de- 
sign was  meagre  and  feeble,  thongli  often  correct,  his  dra- 
peries wero  stiff  ami  in  a little  mnimer,  yet  his  colouring  was 
sonietimes  exceedingly  rich,  and  for  graceful  delicacy  of  al- 
titudu  and  motion,  and  a softness  and  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion. ho  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  But  there  is  a 
symmetrical  repetition  and  similarity  m the  disposition  of  bis 
figures,  which  betray  a total  abseiic*  of  anything  like  vigour 
or  tnith  of  composition,  and  which  niacc  him  at  an  immea- 
surable dihtance  from  his  great  scholar.  No  pupils  ever 
imitated  their  master  so  closely  as,  with  the  exception  of 
Rnpbacl,  did  those  of  Perugino;  and  many  of  their  works 
arc  reputed  works  of  their  master.  His  most  celebrated 
scholars  wore,  Bernardino  Piniuricchio  ; Andrea  Luigi  of 
Assisi,  called  L’lngegno  on  account  of  his  great  abilities, 


who  became  blind  when  still  young;  Domenico  and  his  ton 
Ora»:o  di  PorisAlfani;  Eusebio  da  S.  Giorgio ; Giannirola 
da  Perugia  ; Lo  Spagna  ; Bertodi  Giovanni ; Sinib.ildo  da 
Perugia;  Adono  Doni  of  Assist  ; and  Pulmcrini  of  Urbino. 
The  works  of  nil  these  masters  wore  more  or  less  conspi- 
cuous fur  symmetrical  composition  and  a profuse  application 
of  gold. 

II.  Wo  nowarrivo  altbeprideof  Perugino  and  the  glory  of 
tho  Roman  School,  Uaffacllo  Sanzio  d’Urbino,  the  first  of 

fiainters ; for  moral  force  in  allegory  and  history,  unrivalk-d ; 
or  fididily  in  portrait,  unsurpassed ; who  hrus  never  been  ap- 
proached in  propriety  of  invention,  composition,  or  expres- 
sion : who  is  almost  without  a rival  in  design  : and  in  kul>- 
llmiiy  and  grandeur,  inferior  to  Michel  Angelo  alone,  whose 
prophets  and  sibyls  in  the  Capcila  Sistina  arc  in  these  re- 
spects unquestionably  tho  triumphs  of  modern  art. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Raphael  attained  these  great 
qualities  intuitively:  they  were  tho  result  of  long  and  in- 
tense application  ; and  in  the  works  of  no  a^ti^t  is  llie  pro- 
gress of  improvement  so  apparent  as  in  those  of  Raphael. 
Ho  painted  in  three  styles : his  first  was  that  of  Perugmo. 
His  second  was  an  enlargement  of  that  style  in  the  taste  u' 
Fra  Bertolomeo,  and  is  termed  his  Florentine.  But  this 
ehango  or  improvement  in  style  was  not  cffecteil  through  an 
n«|uaintancc  with  that  great  painter  alone,  but  also  through 
the  impression  made  upon  Ruphacl's  mind  by  (he  works  of 
Masaccio,  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  also  of  Michel  Angedo, 
at  Florence.  His  third  style,  which  is  the  subject  mo  have 
now  more  particularly  to  consider,  was  peculiarly  his  own  ; 
although  those  magnificent  works  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls 
of  Michel  Angelo  were  the  principal  causes  of  its  ultimate 
fulness  and  grandeur.  This  third  style, which  is  the  projicr 
style  of  Rapliucl,  conslitnteM  tho  Roman  school  in  its  fiiU 
development,  which  is  the  least  defective  of  all  the  schools 
of  painting. 

To  allow  that  the  Roman  school  is  principally  indebletl 
for  its  grandeur  to  the  works  of  tho  great  Floreniino  on  the 
vault  of  the  SiHlino  Chapel,  is  allowing  no  more  than  is  just. 
But  to  venture  lo  the  extent  of  asserting,  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  done  in  his  fifteenth  discourse,  that  Mho 
artists  of  that  age,  even  Uafl'iicUe  him«clf,  seemed  to  bo 
going  on  very  conienledly  in  the  dry  manner  of  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  and,  if  Michel  Angelo  bud  never  ap[>eared,  the  art 
might  still  have  continued  in  tho  same  Btyle.’  is  not  only 
doing  the  highest  injustice  to  Raphael,  but  also  to  Lionardo 
da  Vinci  and  to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  whose  style*  vrore  essen- 
tially developed,  and  who  were  themselves  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  life,  especially  tho  former,  before  Michel  Angelo 
had  executed  a single  great  work  in  painting.  When  the 
Cartoon  of  Pisa  was  exhibited  in  1506,  which  work  cunnot 
in  any  respect  be  compared  with  the  vault  of  the  Ca|>clla 
Sint ina,  Bartolomeo  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  and  Da  Vinci 
in  his  fiBy-fifth  year.  [Trsc.vN  School.]  How  much 
more  to  the  purpose  is  the  remark  of  Fuseli,  wlio  says  that 
Bartolomeo  ‘ was  tho  (rue  master  of  Raphael,  whom  hi*  tui- 
tion weaned  from  tho  meanness  of  Perugino.  onJ  prepared 
for  tho  mighty  style  of  Michel  Angelo.’  W'hutcvcr  e.Tccts 
the  Cartoon  of  Pisa  and  the  works  of  the  Florentine  school 
had  upon  Raphael's  style,  must  have  been  evinced  in  the 
great  picture  of  Theology’,  or  the  Dispute  on  the  SHcrametx, 
as  it  IS  also  called,  in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  painted  in  1508,  and  was  his  first  great 
work  in  Rome.  But  the  picture  of  Philosophy,  or  tho 
School  of  Athens,  which  was  painted  opposite  to  it  immcili- 
alely  afterwards,  exhibits  a great  aggrandizement  of  style. 
an«l  in  it  the  characteristics  of  Raphael’s  third  style  arn 
at  least  essentially  if  not  completely  develope«l.  Now  this 
aggrandizement  could  not  have  proceciled  from  the  works 
of  Michel  Angelo,  since  tho  paintings  of  the  vault  of  the 
CajHiUa  Sistina  were  not  coraraence<l  until  some  time  after 
that  great  work  was  cxeculdl.  It  therefore  proceeded  from 
other  causes,  from  Hapbael's  own  additional  experience, 
and  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  antient  art  in  Rome,  to 
which  Raphael  was,  in  common  with  Michael  .‘\iigeln, 
principally  indebted,  and  infinitely  more  so  than  lo  tho 
works  of  that  truly  great  master.  Even  tho  HelicMlorus 
(which,  although  it  was  painted  in  the  time  of  Julius  II.,  if 
not  commenced,  must  at  leaf«t  have  been  finished  after 
Raphael  had  seen  the  vault  of  the  Capella  Sistina),  does  not 
exhibit  any  remarkable  superiority  of  >itylc  over  the  Scho<jl 
of.  Athens,  although  it  is  decidedly  superior;  but  other 
causes  besides  tbo  works  of  Michael  Angelo  rou.<>t  h.ive 
eonlributed  to  produce  this  result,  Tho  work  of  Raphael 
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in  Tvhicl)  the  imilation  of  ilio  style  of  Michel  Ans;olo  is  ' 
most  ap]vircnt,  is  the  Incendiu  del  Horgo.  decidedly  the 
worst  producliun  uf  Huphael's  inaturer  years  ; indeed  it  is 
e\L>n  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  hand  in  the  execution 
of  that  work. 

In  coiisuloring  however  the  respective  dairas  of  these  two 
(.'rent  masters  to  originality  ofsiyie,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Raphad’s  great  work*  in  the  Camera  della  Segnalura 
preceded  those  of  Michel  Angelo  on  the  vault  of  the  Ca- 
]idla  Sistinn,  and  that  what  has  been  gcncraUy  con* 
hidered  to  he  Michel  Angelo’s  greatest  work,  the  Last 
.lodgment,  was  first  coiimioicod  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
HI.,  years  after  the  pencil  of  Ruphuel  had  ceased  its  labours, 
and  was  not  completed  until  twenty-one  years  after  the 
death  of  that  great  painter.  Therefore  these  two  extraor- 
dinary men  tuny  be  safely  said  to  have  been  indebted  the 
one  to  the  other. 

Raphael  has  had  many  critics,  hut  of  these  perhaps 
Mengs  is  the  most  discerniuu;  and  the  most  just,  although 
that  painter's  extraordinary  veneration  for  the  works  of  on- 
tient  art  must  not  bo  forgotlen  while  wc  consider  his  cri* 
ti<|UO  upon  the  works  and  genius  of  Raphael.  The  only 
essential  fault,  in  the  opinion  of  Mengs.  in  Rupliad’s  style,  is 
u defli  ieney  of  the  ideal  in  almost  every  department.  But 
is  it  not  by  reason  of  this  very  deficiency,  os  Mengs  views 
it,  that  his  style  distinguishes  him  from  and  raises  him 
above  all  other  painters  ? Raphael  was  pre-eminently  and 
essentially  natural ; idealixo  his  style,  and  you  iinmedialely 
degrade  him  to  the  level  of  Guido. 

His  forms  are  neither  so  ideal,  nor,  in  one  sense,  so  perfect 
ns  the  Apollo  or  the  Mercury,  but  they  are  equally  grand, 
iimi  more  natural.  Such  forms  would  bo  incompatible  with 
Rnphaels  style.  Tlicy  are  supposed  to  represent  beings 
W^ond  ilie  influence  of  the  cumiuon  emoliunH  of  mankind. 
Ill*  design  however  is  very  little  inferior  if  nut  equal  to 
the  Discobolus,  the  Gladiator,  or  even  the  Laocoou ; but 
it  must  decidedly  yield  in  stylo  to  the  Torso  of  Apol- 
loniu-i,  and  in  beauty  and  elegance  to  the  Antinous. 

Tliere  is  a dogreo  to  which  the  powers  of  imitation  may 
bo  combined  with  those  of  the  iniiiginalion,  which,  when 
regulated  by  a just  refineraonl  of  feeling  or  taste,  conslitutes 
the  perfection  of  painting,  and  this  dcjirco,  though  not 
allaincil,  was  in  the  aggregate  approximated  more  nearly 
by  Raphael  than  bv  any  other  painter.  He  never  designed 
a*  figure  which  he*  did'  not  inspire  with  appropriate  senti- 
ment; tho  affection*  of  mankind  were  the  sphere  of  bis 
genius  : from  the  calculating  sage  to  tho  thoughtless  infant, 
hi'  W'.iws  arc  the  history ofthe  human  heart, and  dcfiervedly 
ii.is  lie  Iweii  entitled  the  ‘ painter  of  the  passions.'  The 
ehrments  of  his  style  are  nowhere  more  apjmrcnf  than 
ill  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton  Court.  To  partienUrise 
oniid'i  so  much  excellence,  and  to  single  out  the  works  in 
which  Raphael  has  been  most  eminently  successful,  is  rather 
a dehoatu  task;  yet  p<-rliaps  the  following  examples  niav  1k» 
instanced  as  lieing  more  decidedly  conspicuous  for  those 
particular  qualities  which  characterise  hU  style:  — for 
grandeur  of  design,  the  Ileliodorus ; for  sublimity  of  cha- 
racter and  conception,  tho  Madonna  di  San  Sislo;  for  cum- 
p'wilion  and  expression,  the  Cartoons ; and  perhaps  for 
invention  and  general  technical  excellence,  the  Transfigu- 
ration, his  last  nerfonuanco.  [Rai*hakl.] 

Tlie  style  of  Ranhael  has  seldom  been  found  congenial 
to  their  taste  by  the  lovers  of  colour,  and  certainly  tlio?e 
who  consider  the  perfection  of  painting  to  consist  in  splen- 
did colouring  must  not  look  for  it  in  the  works  of  the 
Roman  schoid.hut  in  tlio'oof  I*aul  Veronc<c  or  of  Rubens. 
Many  critics  have  regretted  that  Raphael  did  not  colour 
like  Titian  ; but  colour  was  to  Raphael  a meitn»,  and  not  an 
t uti,  as  it  was  with  the  majority  of  tho  Venetian  painters  j 
iiiid  its  clIVct  is  to  dazzle  and  to  obscure,  rather  than  to 
enhance  the  essential  qualities  of  tho  grand  stylo.  For  as 
i lie  pointed  face  of  a player  harmoniscH  with  tho  accom- 
[■.inying  spectacle  and  tho  tone  of  light  around,  and  would 
as  rertainly  ho  ridiculous  if  exiH»scd  to  tho  light  of  day,  so 
ilio  Venetian  colouring,  which  is  in  such  perfect  harmony 
with  the  subjects  of  that  school  and  their  general  trcal- 
i.icnl,  would  as  certainly  bo  in  utter  discordance  with  those 
qualities  which  characteriso  tho  style  of  Raphael.  Even 
l.,udovico  Caracci,  the  foumler  of  the  Eclectic  schixil  of 
Ibilogna,  disrovere«i  that  Venetian  colouring  was  inapplica- 
i Ic  to  the  subjects  which  he  chose  for  liis  own  jicncil.  And 
Raphael  would  not  liavc  becii  the  great  painter  that  he 
proved  iiitnselftobe.had  ho  choscit  any  other  than  the  sombre 


colour  for  which  ho  i*  so  eonspiciunis.  and  which,  so  far  from 
being  a defect  in  hi*  style,  i*  indeed  an  additional  evidenco 
of  his  profound  gcnlu*.  lltese  remarks  do  not  refer  to  tho 
curnaltuns  particularly,  which  should  always  hu^molli^o 
with  the  draperies,  but  Ui  the  composition  of  colours  gene- 
rally, lu  their  choice  and  intensity,  and  also  to  the  stufiiinnil 
material*  of  which  the  draperies  arc  eomposcd.  Unphacl 
rarely  if  ever  painted  silks  or  tatins:  most  of  the  Vene- 
tians seldom  painted  anything  else,  [Vrnftiax  Schooi..] 

Raphael  had  many  scholars  and  many  imitators:  of  ilio 
former,  tho  principal  were  Giulio  Rumnno,  (Jianfranccsco 
IVnni  {with  Giulio,  Rnplmd's  principal  heir),  and  Perino 
del  V’aga:  these  painters  completed,  from  Raphael’s  designs, 
the  great  works  in  tho  Vatican,  which  he  had  left  un- 
finished. 

Giulio  Pippi,  called  Giulio  Romano,  certainly  the  most 
eminent  of  all  Raphael'*  scholars  and  imitators,  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  correct  and  powerful  design  of  In*  master, 
but  in  other  respects  he  never  approached  him.  Although 
he  had  great  powers  of  invention,  an  unjdcasing  cxpres.sion 
nnd  an  evident  ahsenoo  of  sentiment  prmail  throughout  hi* 
works.  He  is  also  heavy  both  in  design  and  colouring : but 
his  parlicular  employment  under  Raph.ael,  that  of  dead- 
colouring  aud  ]ireparing  his  works  in  oil.  may  have  greatly 
contributed  to  this  cfTwt.  Giulio  left  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,  shortly  after  tho  eompletioii  of 
the  (’(mstanline  series  in  the  Vatican,  and,  at  the  invitation 
of  FfKlerigoGonzaga,  repaired  to  Mantua,  where  ho  foundid 
a school  and  painted  his  famous  works,  the  Fall  of  the 
Giants,  and  the  l»ves  of  Cupid  nnd  Psyche.  [Givtio  Ro- 

MANO.] 

Gianfraneesco  Ponni,  with  little  less  vigour  than  Giulio, 
was  eonspirnoiis  for  tni  re  of  the  grace  of  master.  Picrino 
Buonacixtrjii.  rallctl  Perino  del  Vaga,  di-played  nearly  equal 
powers.  Other  pupiU  and  a^nistants  of  Raphael  in  the  stanze 
and  the  logitie  of  the  Vatican,  were — Giovanni  da  Vdinc  ; 
Polidoro  (jahUra  da  Caravaggio,  cidebrated  for  hi*  imita- 
tions of  antU'Ht  bassi-rilievi ; Pellegrino  da  Mmlena ; Barto- 
lomeo Ramenglii,  called  11  Bagnacavallo ; Viiicensio  di  S. 
Gimignano ; Timoteo  della  Vite ; Raffaellinodel  Colic;  Ben- 
venuto Ti^i,  called  11  Garofolo;  and  many  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here. 

III.  Tho  accession  of  Adrian  VI.  to  tho  papal  chair  liad 
fora  time  paralysed  the  arts,  but  they  were  shortly  inspired 
with  new  vigour  by  his  successor  Clement  VII.,  Guilian  de’ 
Medici,  who  conlimied  the  works  that  had  been  nilerrupted 
by  Adrian.  But  a mure  serious  interruption  succeeded  in  the 
sack  of  Rome,  in  I5J7.  bv  the  soldiers  of  Bourbon.  The  vast 
school  of  painters  formeil  by  Raphael  was  totally  disi  ersed: 
it  spread  however  the  elements  of  his  style  all  over  Italy, 
although  scarcely  a single  beauty  of  the  original  was  to  any 
extent  preserved  in  the  copies. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Paul  HI.,  the  arts  commenced  again 
to  revive  in  Rome,  Michel  Angelo  executed  his  gnat 
work  of  the  l..asl  .Tudgmenf,  tho  labour  of  eight  years,  hy 
the  order*  of  this  pontifT:  it  was  completed  in  1 i-ll.  The 
effect  however  of  thi*  work  was  for  a time  fatal  to  painting  • 
hnsts  of  copyists  and  mannerists  arose,  who.  possessed  with  a 
mania  for  representing  the  naked  figure,  and  sacrificing 
everything  to  anatomical  display,  imagined  the  perfection 
of  design  to  consist  in  violent  action  and  muscular  protu- 
berance ; and  in  imitating  the  manner,  they  imagined  they 
had  acquired  the  «rJ  of  Michel  Angelo. 

This  great  painter,  who  In  the  time  of  Julius  II.  had 
himself  oecnelucfiy  instrumental  in  raising  painting  nearer 
to  perfection  than  it  has  ever  attained  in  modem  times, 
Ilvefl  also  to  see  it  degenerate,  greatly  through  hi*  own 
iufliience,  into  a mere  handicraft  in  the  time  of  Pius  IV., 
when  a reference  to  nature  was  considered  a*  an  acknow- 
Itxlgment  of  a want  of  g^oniui. 

Tho  most  distinguished  mannerists  of  this  school  nnd 
period,  whose  style  was  a species  of  compound  of  thoiie  of 
Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  without  the  corrcclncs*  or 
purity  of  the  fiirmer,  and  with  onl?  tho  manner  of  the 
latter,  were  Taddeo  nnd  Federigo  Zuccari.  The  former 
died  young.  The  latter  executed  vast  works  at  Florence, 
which  were,  however,  remarkable  for  their  vastness  alone; 
and  ho  has  left  specimens  of  his  pencil  in  the  principal  ciiics 
of  Italy.  Ho  succeeded  Girolamo  Muziano  as  president  nf 
the  Acadi'my  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome,  which  had  been  lately 
founded  by  Gregory  XIII.  at  the  instance  of  Muziano. 
Gregory  was  elected  in  1572. 

The  following  exceptions  should  bo  mentioned,  as  being 
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distinguislied  for  their  greater  propriety  of  style,  from  the 
general  ho!«t  of  tnannensts; — Cjiroioino  Sicioluntc  of  Ser* 
tnoncla,  Marcello  Venuiti,  nn<l  Livio  Agresti,  all  scholars 
of  Permo  del  Vagaj  als-o  Seipiono  Piilrone,  callc«l  Gaetano, 
the  scholar  of  Giacopo  del  Conio,  both  exctdleiU  in  portrait. 

Guisoppe  Cesari  d’  Arpino  »ucceede<l  Fwlerij^o  Zueenro 
in  public  estimation  at  Rome;  but  though  without  o rival  in 
that  city  until  iho  apj>earancc  of  Michcl  Angelo  Anierighi.  It 
Caravaggio,  he  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Konmtt  schutd. 
1‘he  heavy  and  vidgar  nature  of  Cai'avaggio’s  style  was  in 
diioct  opposition  to  the  ideal  niaMierism  of  Cesari’s.  They 
both  had  their  partisans,  who  were  termed  respectively  na- 
turalisti  and  idealisti;  the  latter  prevailed.  Annibale  Ca- 
racci  also  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reform  taste  in  Rome ; 
the  works  of  this  great  master  in  the  Paluzso  Farncse  bad 
itlilcor  no  i-llecl  u|»on  the  style  of  the  Roman  painti-rs  of 
that  pcriurl,  and  Cesari  left  a nmncrotis  school  of  imitators. 
But  tlie&o  nobic  works,  certainly  inferior  only  to  those  of 
Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  Rome,  eventually  had  their 
effccU  and  painiing  was  again  restored  to  M>mething  a|>< 
nroaciiing  its  funner  splendour:  and  what  the  painters  of 
Bulo>*na  had  borrowed  fttiin  the  Romans  in  the  pontificate 
of  Ctemeiit  Vll.,  the  pupds  of  the  Caracct  relumed  with 
interest  in  that  of  Urban  VIII. 

A bolter  style  was  adopted  by  Federtgo  Baroccio  of  Ur- 
bino,  which  might  boast  of  a nearer  approach  to  the  e<*r- 
rectness  of  form  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Roman  school, 
but  his  colouring  was  generally  artificial,  and  very  different 
from  that  of  Raphael.  Its  lone  is  unpleasant,  a cold  violet 
hue  prevails  throughout,  and  there  is  a striking  deficiency 
of  yellow  in  his  carnations,  which  iit  the  lights  aro  pink,  in 
the  shadows  grey.  Baroccio  had  several  imitators,  but  his 
iitnitcnce  u{H>n  the  general  character  of  Roman  art  was  in* 
consideruble.  The  Eclectic  school  of  Bologna  [Bolognese 
School]  seems  to  have  had  the  principal  share  in  refomiiiig 
llie  art  in  Rome.  During  the  pontificates  of  Paul  V., 
Gregory  XV.,  ami  Urban  VIll.,  the  celebrate<l  pupils  of 
tbo  Caraoci,  Dumcnichino,  Guido,  Gnercino,  ami  Lanfranco, 
were  much  employed  by  those  p.intiffs;  and  the  example 
of  those  groat  musters,  but  mure  especially  of  Dumcnichino, 
prmlucorf  many  good  painters,  of  whom  we  may  mention 
the  following; — Antonio  Ricci,  called  Barbalnn^n ; Camassei ; 
Giovanni  CarlKme ; Francesco  Corra : Pietro  del  Po; 
Canini ; Cliambati.sta  Passer ; and  Luigi  Scaramuccia ; and 
there  were  many  others  of  considerable  merit.  The  school  of 
the  Curacci  seems  to  have  had  a more  immediate  influence 
upon  iwrlrait  painting,  truth  or  fidelity  of  representation 
being  indispensably  requisilo  to  constitute  excellenco  in 
jmrlraiture.  Tlio  excessive  mannerism  of  the  painters  of 
il»e  period  hud  so  generally  incai«cilalod  them  for  executing 
nnythiitg  cxcellciU  in  that  department,  that  it  began  to  be 
nearly  a distinct  profession,  and  the  following  masters  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  excellent  portrait  painters,  though 
they  did  not  confine  themselves  quite  exclusively  to  pur- 
trails  Antonio  di  Monti;  Pietro  Fachetti;  Antonio 
Sculvati;  Grammalica;  Ottavio  Lconi;  and  Baldassorc 
AlleUi,  called  Golnnino. 

Uix>n  the  imitators  of  Doraenichltio  followed  the  bold 
stylo  of  {.anfraiico,  whose  most  successful  scholar  was  Gia- 
cinto  Brandi ; and  contemporary  with  Lanfronco  flourished 
Albano  in  Horae.  Pier  Francesco  Mula  was  an  imitator  of 
his  style. 

From  the  studio  of  Albano  came  Andrea  Sacchi,  a painter 
who  drew  well  and  coloured  admirably,  who  never  be- 
stowed labour  upon  a trille,  and  who  was  belter  versed 
in  the  theory  of  art  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  or 
imrae<lintc  predecessors.  There  is  a nobility  and  grandeur 
about  his  stylo,  and  a truth  and  breadth  in  his  execution, 
which  distinguish  him  as  one  of  the  noblest  dLsciples  of  the 
Uoraan  Sidiool,  second  only  to  Giulio  Romano  in  inventbn, 
and  in  all  other  respects  inferior  to  its  great  founder  alone. 
Raphael  was  his  model  of  perfection,  but  he  was  no  servile 
imitator;  ho  could  appreciate  also  tho  beauties  of  Titian 
and  of  Correggio ; ana  he  hod  recourse  to  tbo  same  sources 
through  which  hU  great  model  attained  to  cxcellencc-’-na- 
ture  and  tho  antique,  but  he  availed  himself  only  so  far  of 
the  antique  as  it  served  to  regulate  his  study  of  nature. 

= No  inconsiderable  ornament  also  of  the  arts  of  Rome  of 
this  period  was  Nicholas  Poussin,  for  though  a Frenchraan 
by  birth,  he  was  essentially  a Roman  painter;  ho  formed 
his  style  from  Raphael  and  tlio  antique-  He  attended  also 
tho  academics  of  Domcnichino  and  of  Sacchi,  being  a great 
admirer  of  the  works  of  those  masters;  ho  considered 
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Domcnichino  inferior  to  Raphael  alone.  His  style  was 
however  very  peculiar,  and  hud  no  iiilluencc  upon  the  art- 
in  Rome;  his  works  have  loo  much  the  appearance  ol 
]iaintcd  bacsi'rilievi. 

Pietro  Berrellini,  called  also  Pietro  da  Cortona,  sot  him- 
self up  as  the  rival  of  Sacidii  in  Rome,  and  if  the  nuinbemf 
iinitotors  is  a criterion  of  the  degree  of  cxcelleiirc,  Puitru 
daCoitona  was  certainly  su|>oiior  to  Snrehi.  Tho  art  of 
Sacchi  WHS  not  so  ea-ilv  imitateil.  The  stv  Ic  of  Cortona  was 
rich  and  .vttrartive,  but  suporficiul  and  incurred,  and  he 
takes  the  lead  in  that  cla-s  of  painters  termed  luuchiniisls  hv 
the  Italians. 

The  scholars  of  the.se  two  masters  fonned  two  rival  far- 
tions  of  art,  which  divided  Rome:  that  of  Snci-lii  wux  lieudeil 
by  Carlo  Maratta, supported  hy  T.udovico  Gurzi ; that  of  C'»i- 
tona,  by  Ciro  Kerri,  supporto  I by  Ruraaitelli.  Bernini,  who 
during  the  pimlifirnlev  of  Urban  VHl.  and  Innocent  X.,  in 
matters  of  art  was  all-powerful  in  Hume,  oppuseil.  as  was 
to  be  expected,  that  parly  which  was  conspicuous  for  gcu^l 
taste;  and  for  a time  tho  machinists  prcvuileil.  But  the 
school  of  Cortona  was  predominant  only  in  froseo,  for  in  oil 
Maratia  w.vs  unrivalled.  In  i(ib9  however  Ciro  dieil,  and 
Maratta  stood  nloue;  and  U{>on  iho  ncces<-i»n  of  Innocent 
XII..  in  KiOl,  ho  was  appointed  inspeelur  of  tho  stanzu  of 
the  V'aticaii,  and  in  1702,  by  the  orders  of  Clement  XI.,  he 
rc!«tored  the  works  of  Raphael  in  thosu  apartments,  which 
bad  considerably  suffered  through  time  and  neglect.  He 
had  restored  previously  the  frescoes  of  Annibale  Cararciin 
tbc  Palazzo  Farnei'C.  He  died  in  1713.  His  style  wa<>  gene- 
rally considerably  less  vigorous  than  that  of  Sacchi,  and  both 
bis  colouring  and  hi»  composition  were  occasionally  artificial ; 
his  drawing  was  also  sometimes  incorrect ; his  taste  was  upon 
the  wliulo  very  inferior  to  his  master's,  though  his  style  nas 
been  termed  more  graceful. 

Maratta  formed  a most  numerous  school,  but  its  chief 
churactcn<ilics  were  the  studied  com|)usttum  and  affected 
grace  which  are  the  blemishes  of  his  own  style. 

Maratta  has  been  tcrmoil  thclnsl  of  the  Romans,  and  per- 
liap.s  he  may  bo  safely  termed  tholaatuf  the  Romans  who 
bos  merited  the  name  of  a great  painter;  for  neither  Piin- 
peo  Batoni  nur  Mengs  can  bo  said  to  dispute  that  claim  with 
him,  though  both  arc  deservedly  celebrated  names.  'Hie 
former  gave  too  much  importance  to  high  finish ; the 
latter  was  too  blindly  dcvoleil  to  the  antique.  Baton; 
painted  excellent  |>orl rails, and  Menw  drew  correctly,  but  ho 
was  so  eager  allcr  the  ideal,  that  he  lost  nature  in  the  search 
of  it ; in  this  respect  Batoni  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
Mengs.  They  were  both  eminently  academic,  and  for  mere 
technical  excellence  have  not  often  been  equallcfl ; but  there 
is  a palpable  absence  of  the  ‘mens  divinior  ' and  mural  sen- 
timent in  their  works,  which  aro  more  than  ordinarily  con- 
spicuons  for  that  insipidity  and  monotony  so  generally  alien- 
Hunt  upon  the  fastidious  preciseness  of  academic  art 

(Vasari,  Vile  tie'  Pitfori,  &c. ; Bcllori,  I 'ite  df'  Piltnri,  &c. ; 
Lanzi,  S/ori«  Pitt(jrica;  and  Fiorillo,  Gttchichle  der  Muh- 
Arey.) 

ROMAN  WALL.  [Britannia.] 

ROMANCE  originally  signified  any  corajiosilioii  in  the 
Romance  language,  or  dinlcrts  which  snpcrMiderl  the  Lalin 
after  the  fall  of  theWestern  Empire.  [Romance  LANot'Afii:.) 
As  however,  in  course  of  lime,  the  Trouveres  of  North 
France  composed  a number  of  poems  eoiilaining  fictitious 
narratives  of  war  and  love,  and  their  lays  became  popular 
all  over  France  and  in  the  neiglibouring  countries,  iho 
name  of  Romance  was  more  particularly  apnlieil  to  ail  com- 
positions, whether  in  verse  or  prose,  in  any  language,  which 
treated  of  marvellous  or  uncommon  incidentn,  and  the 
name  has  been  retained  to  this  day  in  several  European  lan- 
guages to  signify  a fictitious  narrative.  The  Italians  and 
French  call  a novel  ‘un  romanzo,’  ‘uii  roman.’  But  the 
French  call  an  historical  ballad  * one  romance,*  in  the  femi- 
nino  gender.  The  distinction  lietween  romance  and  the 
modern  novel  is  shown  niider  Novel.  The  apjicllaiiim 
Romance  in  a narrower  sense  is  applied  to  those  corapusi- 
tioiis  which  refer  to  the  ages  of  chivalry,  either  real  or  sup- 
posed. [Chivalry.] 

Tho  oldc.-t  romances  in  this  latter  senw  appear  to  have 
been  legendary  stories  concerning  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  ami  they  were  of  English  origin  ; but 
the  original  narratives,  if  they  ever  oxi!.te<l  in  writing,  which 
is  doubtful,  arc  lost.  The  earliest  romantic  legends  which 
have  come  down  to  us  arc  of  the  twelfth  century : Goolfrey 
of  Monmonth’s  Latin  Chronicle  of  England;  Tuipin’s 
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Latin  Chronicle  in  Franco;  Waco’s Brut,*  a metrical 
I'umancc  coiuxTuiim  the  fabulous  history  of  EnKland,  in 
Nonuan  French;  ‘Lo  Homan  tluRou.’  by  the  same  nritor. 
concerning  lloUo  and  his  successors ; and  ‘ I Rcah  di  Francia,’ 
in  Italian  prose.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Latin  romance 
of  GuaUiori,  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  La  Novalcsa,  which 
relates  to  the  wars  of  Atlila;  next  in  order  of  date  rt>ine» 
Guido  della  Culonna’s  ‘War  of  Troy.’  and  Mathew  Paris's 
account  of  the  Round  Table.  [Gkoffbky  of  Mohmouth.] 
The  ‘ Roman  dc  la  Rose'  w;ia  written  under  tst  Louis  of 
France.  At  that  timo  chivalry  was  citablUhcd  over  all 
Kuropo,  and  (he  writers  of  romance  introduced  the  customs 
and  manners  of  chivalry  into  their  narratives  of  events, 
real  or  supposed,  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  clu* 

Till  IV. 


The  vast  subject  of  romantic  literature,  in  its  general  and 
more  cxteinled  sense,  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
branches : — I , Romantic  bulluds  and  tiaditional  sungs,  which 
appears  to  bo  tire  oldest  form,  and  which  have  existi^  among 
most  nations  in  their  primitive  state.  Tlie  songs  of  the 
antient  hards,  and  thoiic  concerning  Anninius,  which  are 
meiilional  by  Tacitus  (Annul.,  ii.  bS,  and  GVrvwn.,  2);  Ui© 
German  Niobcluneeu ; llio  noems  of  Aniar,  and  others 
before  the  mra  of  Molinmiuetl;  the  song  of  Roland,  men- 
tioned by  the  chroniclers  of  Charlemagne;  and  the  old 
Spaniish  romantic  ballads,  all  belong  to  this  clas?.  M.  de 
Tro-isan  collected  several  fragments  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Pyrenees,  which  seem  to  belong  to  Roland's 
‘Gamilena,’  or  war  song.  2,  The  narrative  romances  of 
chivalry  cimccrning  the  deeds  of  Arthur  and  the  peers  of 
the  Round  Table.  .3,  The  romances  concerning  llie  sup- 
)K)M.vl  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens.  4.  The 
Spamsli  and  Portuguese  romances  concerning  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Amadis  and  Palmcrin.  [Amadis  im  Gafla.] 
The  classic  romances  concerning  Josun,  Hercules, 
Alexander,  those  heroes  having  been  transformed  into 
knighla  cf  chivalry.  6,  The  epic  romances  of  the  Italians 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  [Pulci.]  7, 
The  spiritual  or  religious  romances  concerning  the 
miracles  of  saints  and  tlie  death  of  rourtyri.  such  as  the 
‘Contes  dilvols’of  (he  French,  the ‘Golden  lojgcnd,*  Stc. 


, 8,  Tl.o  pastoral  romance,  which  Cervantes  ridiculed,  and 

which  afterwards  gave  rise  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
thu  iiUerminablo  and  dull  romances  of  La  Calprcncde. 


Madame  de  Scudery,  and  others,  in  which  )>crfection  of' 
beauty  and  pure  spiritual  love  ai'e  the  chief  ingredients. 
!>,  The  Comic  romances,  which  were  written  chiefly  as 
parodies  of  the  heroic  and  chivulious  romances.  Such  were 
iliu»euf  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Mendoza,  and  Scarron.  10, 
The  political  romances,  such  as  TcU'maijue,  Sethos,  Sec. 

1 1.  loisily  comes  the  modern  novel,  which  forms  a distinct 
species,  as  it  docs  not  deal  in  thu  marvellous  and  super- 
tiaiutal,  but  represents  men  confonnably  to  tUo  manners  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

The  library  of  luiuance  is  extremely  numerous ; biblio* 
graphical  catalogues  of  those  of  a particular  class  and 
nation  have  been  published,  such  ns  Count  Mulzi's  *Bi- 
bliografiadet  Romanzi  c Opere  di  Cuvalleria  in  Italiano.' 
Milan,  IS38.  The  Sj>aniiU-ds  have  several  collections  of 
their  old  romances:  ‘ Pocsias  escogidas  dc  nueslros  Can- 
cioneros  y Roinancerus  antiguM,*  Madrid,  179G;  Dopping, 
‘Cullccciun  de  los  mas  celebrcs  Rom-vnees  antiguos  Kspa- 
fiolcs,  historicos  y caballerescos,'  Londrus,  Ib’id;  ‘ Roman- 
cero  del  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  en  lenguago  auliguo,  recopilado  por 
Juan  dc 'Eftcobar.'  Madrid,  lbl8.  Dr-  Ferrario  has  pub- 
lisiied  a good  work  on  the  Italian  romances  of  chivalry: 
‘Sluria  ed  Anali»i  degli  anticlu  Romanzi  di  Cavallcriu,  e 
del  Puemi  Ruuianzcschi  d'ltalia,  con  Dissertuzioni  sull' 
Orjgiuc,  sugl'  Istituti,  sulle  Cereraonie  dei  Cavalieri.  con 
Figure  IraiUi  dai  Monumciui  dell’ Arte.'  4 vuls.  8vo„  Milan, 
IS2W-9.  A notice  of  Ferrario’s  work  appeared  in  the 
• Foreign  Quarterly  Review,’  No.  XII.,  ^lober,  1830. 
Paiiizzi,  in  the  first  or  introductory  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Boiardo,  London,  lb30,  has  elaborately  investigated  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  romances  of  chivaliy.  Turner,  in 
his  ‘ History  of  tfie  Anglo-Saxons.'  Hilson,  in  his  ' Histori- 
cal Essay  on  Natiunal  Sungs,'  Dunlop,  in  his  ‘History  of 
lioinantic  Fiction,’  and  others,  have  treated  of  the  history 
of  romance  in  various  countries. 

HOM.\NCE  LANQUAGE  (‘Langue  Romaiie’ or  ‘ Ro- 
mande,'  in  French)  is  thu  name  given  to  a kind  of  bastard 
loiiin,  W'luch  came  into  common  use  in  Western  Europe 
aftui  lUu  fill]  of  the  Komaa  Empire,  among  the  populations 


formerly  subject  to  Rome,  while  the  Northern  conquerors, 
the  Goths,  Franks,  Burgundians,  l.Angubards,  &(c.,  spoke 
thcir  own  language  or  dialects,  w Inch  are  called  by  clu-oni* 
clers  of  the  limes  ' lingua  Teulonica'  or  ‘ Teulisca.’  The 
conquered  people  were  called  by  tbu  general  name  of  Ro- 
maivs,  from  whence  came  the  name  of  the  language,  which 
Was  also  called  ‘ vulgaris.'  In  course  of  lime  liowcvvr  the 
conquerors  adopted  llie  laiigunge  of  the  conquered,  w ho, 
being  more  instructed,  furiii&hed  most  of  the  priests  ond 
scholars  ot  tho  age.  But  the  language  thus  adopted  by  both 
the  conquering  ami  the  conquered  races,  alihungn  essentially 
formed  of  Litiii  elements,  differed  aecunimg  to  the  various 
localities  and  thu  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  admixture  of 
the  northern  jK^uple  with  thu  Roman  population.  For 
instance.  King  Dagohert  in  the  seventh  century  published 
a slotute,  styled  * Lex  Alamamiorum,’  for  thu  use  of  tho 
German  tribes  who  had  crosseil  thu  Rhine,  tho  language  of 
which  differs  from  that  of  the  ‘Lex  litpuariorum,’  which  the 
same  king  published  fur  the  use  of  the  {vcople  situate<l 
between  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  who  were  mostly 
of  old  Roman  extraction.  Tim  former  employs  the  tile 
as  an  article  before  substantives,  in  imitation  of  the  articles 
su  and  ti<*r  used  by  thu  Goths  and  Frank.s  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ; but  the  l.o;x  Ripuaria  does  nut  employ  tile  fur  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  old  charters  of  Iialy  and  Spain  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  wo  find  tile  and  ipse  om- 
ploye<l  likewt.io  tus  articles, r/iza  ecclcstu,illaaitii,tllascasat, 
t/lu  striulu,  illo  rio,  fgc. ; but  the.so  charters  are  not  so  old 
by  a century  or  two  as  the  Franco-Luiiti  documents,  in 
w hich  those  pronouns  are  introduced  for  a similar  purpose. 
Tho  oldest  document  in  the  ‘ Espana  .Sagrada ' in  which  the 
ille  api>vars  as  an  article  is  a.d.  773;  ami  the  oldest  of  those 
of  Italy  quoted  by  Muralurt  arv  of  the  years  713  and  *36. 

or  tliC  various  dialects  thus  formed,  that  of  the  south  of 
France,  called  afterwards  Langue  d'Oc,  became  a refined 
language  sooner  than  the  others,  and  retained  its  superiority 
from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  languages  assumed  aregular  gram- 
matical and  literary  form,  which  they  have  roiuiiied ; whilst 
the  Romance  of  the  south  of  France  has  gradually  fallen 
into  disuM.*,  having  given  way  to  the  Northern  French 
Lungue  d’Oil  or  d’Oui.  Tho  latter  appears  to  have  origi- 
nally (Uifured  little  from  the  l.ungue  d’Oc,  but  it  gradually 
changed  iu  termination^,  and  assumed  other  peculiarities 
of  form,  whicli  have  been  rclaiued  by  ibe  nto<icrn  French. 
It  in  demonstiKled  by  Ruynouard  that  thu  inhabitants  of 
NorlUcm  France  in  the  ninth  century  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage as  those  of  the  south.  The  text  of  tlie  oath  taken  at 
Sirusbtirg  in  the  year  842.  by  Taiuis,  called  the  Germunic, 
before  tho  French  ])eopIo,  would  alone  bo  a sufiicient  ]>rouf 
of  this.  The  text  of  this  curious  docuniout  is  us  follows: — 
‘ Pro  Deo  amur  et  pro  Christian  puplo,  ct  nostro  coinmun 
salvaiucnt.  dUl  di  en  avunt,  in  quant  Deu»  savir  ct  pudir  mu 
dutmt,  si  tAlvar.i  jeo  cist  muon  fradre  Karlo,  ct  in  adjudha, 
ct  in  cudhuna  cosa,  si  cum  om  per  dreit  son  fradre  saivar 
diiit,  in  o quid  il  mi  nitre  si  fuzet,  ct  nh  Ludher  nul  plaid 
nunquam  prindrai,  qui  mt^^n  vol  cist  raeon  fradre  Karlc  iu 
clamno  siC  (Rotpiefort,  GfoMtnri?  lie  lu  Laugue  Romane, 
Paris,  18U8,  ‘ Introduction.’) 

Tho  gradual  process  by  which  tho  coirupt  Latin  spoken 
in  the  provinces  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe  in  the 
sixth,  soventh,  and  eighth  centuries  was  tran.Hfurmed  into 
thcRomam-u  languages  oflhe  ninth  and  tenth  ceiituric.s  i» 
vei-y  clearly  exhibited  by  Ruynouard,  in  his  ‘ Elemeiis  de  la 
Gramraairo  de  lo  Langue  Uomaiic  avaut  Pan  lUUO.’  Tho 
I.zitin  cases  bad  become  neglected  or  confused,  and  lo  supply 
tliuir  place  the  preposition's  de  served  to  denote  the  geni- 
tiTc  and  aii  the  dative.  The  next  stop  was  to  cut  ofi'  the 
final  syllable  of  tho  noun,  and  so  to  make  it  indiH.’linable, 
Thus  the  accusative  abbatem  became  abbat ; roajestatcm» 
majestai:  ardeutem,  ardent;  amantem,  oinant;  and  so 
forth.  The  accu&utivcs  in  ton<*ni  were  reduced  to  iWr,  reli- 
gionera,  religion,  £tc.  When  the  suppression  of  tho  1-atin 
termination  left  two  harsh-sounding  consonants  at  the  end 
of  the  word,  a euphonic  vmvcl  was  added,  ‘ arbilr-ura,’  ‘ ar- 
bitr-e.’  The  pronouns  ille  and  ipse  had  been  used  in  tho 
corrupt  Latin  as  auxiliary  to  substantives:  * Doiio  illos  vineas 
quumodo  ille  rivulus  currit ‘Ilia  niedietate  de  i]i&a  }H}r> 
clone,’  &c.  From  ille  so  used  ongiiiatcd  the  Romance  arti- 
cles el,  lo,  lu,  ond  from  if  se  the  demonstrative  pronouns  »», 
$0  or  su,  ami  sa,  which  the  Sardinian  dialect  has  retained 
to  this  day  os  an  article.  Theio  articles  were  declined  wiiii 
tho  prepositions  de  and  a ‘ Ego  Hugo  della  Roca ' Foi- 
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catum  dc  la  vito;*  * Viliam  nosirant  ((Us  vocatur  ul  la  Cur> 
biiria,*  &i-.  Tljese  aud  other  examples  taken  from  tlocu- 
ruunts  uf  the  ninth  century  shuur  the  intro<luction  of  articles 
even  in  the  written  language  which  affected  to  preserve  in 
some  degree  the  Latin  furtu ; the  change  must  have  been 
more  rapid  ami  complete  in  the  spoken  or  popular  idiom. 
Other  changes  took  place  in  the  pronouns  and  the  verbs,  for 
which  wo  refer  to  Itaynouard's  /airmens.  The  use  of  the 
auxdiary  verb  aver,  ‘ Imbeiv,’  already  existed  in  the  Latin, 
in  a certain  form:  ‘ Do  C:i-saro  satis  hoc  tempore  dictum 
imlHjbo*  (Cicero,  Pfiilip  28);  ‘Si  babes  jam  stntutmn 
<tuod  tibi  agendum  putes  ’ {Kpist.  ad  /■’ami/.,  iv.  2>.  The 
Latin  also  useil  thu  auxiliary ‘csso’  in  some  tenses  of  the 
passive.  Tim  Romance  language  only  made  the  use  of  these 
auxiliaries  more  general. 

After  A.i>.  lOOU  the  Koraanco  language  maybe  considered 
ns  having  become  fully  formed,  and  the  age  of  the  Trouba- 
<lonrs  began.  William,  count  of  Poicliers,  is  ono  of  the 
earliest  whose  works  have  been  preserved.  In  the  twelfih 
<'entury  the  institution  of  the  Courts  of  l>ove  was  established. 
That  century  was  the  brilliant  age  of  Romance  poetry,  und 
in  the  same  Wacu  wrote  in  North  or  Norman  French  his 
* Roman  du  Rou.'  In  the  thirteenth  cerrtury  the  war  and 
massacre  of  the  Albigcnses,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
ln<{uisitton,  frightened  away  many  of  the  adepts  of  ‘lagaya 
eiencia;'and  afterwards  several  other  events,  such  as  tlic 
accession  of  the  house  of  Anjou  or  Provence  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  northern  Frerich, 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  Troubadour  poetry,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  the  Romance  language.  The  Italian  or 
Tuscan  rose  upon  its  decay.  When  Dante  appeared,  the 
dcoliuo  had  already  begun,  and  it  was  completed  during  the 
first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  (Raynouard,  C/unr  de 
J^/esies  Originalea  des  Troubadours ; Profiissur  Diez,  Lebtn 
Mud  H'erke  der  Troubadours,  Zwickau,  1829.)  In  the 
fiAcenth  century  king  Rene  made  some  attempts  at  reviving 
the  {toctry  of  the  Langue  d'Oc,  but  the  race  of  the  Trouba- 
dours was  now  extinct,  and  the  only  result  of  his  endeavours 
was  the  collecting  and  compiling  the  lives  of  the  old  Truu* 
budours  by  the  monk  of  the  isles  of  H)  ores, ' Le  Miitige  des 
Isles  d'Or.’  In  Ea-^tern  Spain  also  the  Inquisition  destroyed 
many  MSS.  in  the  Limusin  or  Valcncian  language,  as  being 
suspected  of  containing  heresy.  In  1434  the  library  of  the 
Marquis  de  Villena  at  Barcelona  was  burnt  ent  suspicion  of 
containing  sorcery.  ( Feriwrio,  S/on'a  eii  on- 

tichi  Romanzi,  &c.) 

Various  |ioUiiea|  and  social  circumstances  had  contributed 
to  give  to  the  Langue  d'Oc  that  early  refinement  in  an  age 
of  comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  is  still  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  philologists  and  historical  inquirers. 
The  provinces  of  Southern  Prance  had  not,  like  Italy  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Franco,  been  overrun  by  a succession 
of  barbarians;  they  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Sclavonians,  the  Huns,  and  the  Danes.  The  Burgun- 
dians and  the  Visigoths,  who  had  settled  there  nearly  about 
the  same  time,  were  more  civilised  than  the  other  German 
races  ; they  amalgamated  themselves  gradually  and  quietly 
with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  they  applied  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  a fertile  soil  and  a happy  climate  xendereil 
pleattani  and  productive.  Tho  country  suffered  no  subse- 
ijucnt  invasion  from  the  northern  tnbe^  and  the  victory  of 
Charles  Martel  in  the  plains  of  Tours  arrested  the  advance 
of  the  Saracens  from  tho  west.  Southern  France  was,  it  is 
true,  subjugated  by  the  Franks,  who  had  occupied  the 
countries  north  of  the  Loire,  but  the  Franks  had  by  that 
time  formed  themselves  into  a regular  monarchy  under 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  and  were  no  longer  unruly  barba- 
rians. During  the  decline  and  imbecility  of  the  later  princes 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Southern  Franco  became  a 
su;>urato  and  independent  state,  of  which  duke  Bozon,  an 
active  and  vigorous  man,  became  monarch,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Arles  or  Provence  extended  over  tlic  whole  south  of 
France.  The  descendants  of  Bozon  retained  their  sove- 
reignty for  more  than  two  hundred  years;  and  when  the 
nmlo  lino  ended  in  1092,  in  the  person  of  Count  Gillibert, 
his  states  became  the  dowry  of  his  daughters,  of  whom  the 
elder.  Douce,  heiress  of  Proveucc,  was  married  in  tho  year 
t } 12,  to  Raymond  Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  and  her 
sister  Stephanie  married  the  count  of  Toulouse.  A treaty, 
conclmled  in  1129.  between  tho  counts  of  Barcelona  and 
Toulouse,  fixed  the  division  of  the  states  of  Gillibert  be- 
tween them.  Another  powerful  baron,  the  count  of  Poitiers, 
became  duke  of  Aquitaine  or  Guyennu,  which  anerwards 
P.C.,  No.  1241. 


came  by  marriage  into  the  {tossession  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng' 
land.  These  three  status,  Barcelona.  Toulouse,  and  Guienne 
included  the  whole  countr)'  in  which  thu  Langue  d'Oc  was 
spoken.  The  union  of  Provonce  with  Catalonia  introduced 
into  the  former  country  a taste  fur  poetry  and  chivalry,  which 
was  fostered  in  Spain  by  the  Moors.  The  maritime  towns 
of  Catalonia  and  Provence  carried  on  a lucrative  trade  all 
over  the  Meditei  rancan.  and  Cnlalonian  armaments  took  an 
active  part  in  tho  Eastern  wars  between  the  Greeks,  lha 
Normans,  and  the  Saracens.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  refine  the  manners  of  the  {woplu  as  well  as  their 
language,  and  the  singular  institution  of  tho  Courts  of  Love 
gave  a jioculiar  turn  to  their  poetry.  [TRouBAixjrRs.] 

The  Langue  d’Oil,  or  Nurihern  French,  also  called  some- 
times Norman  French,  having  beexime  the  language  of  the 
court  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  gradually  en- 
croached u|K)n  tho  Langue  d'Oc,  as  the  various  provinces 
south  of  the  Loire  became  incurnorated  with  the  raunarchv. 
Fri.»tu  tho  13th  centurv’ downwards,  the  edicts  and  ordinances 
of  the  French  kings  Iwing  issueU  in  tho  Langue  d’Od,  were 
forwarded,  either  in  the  original  or  (ramslatcd  into  Latin,  tc 
the  provinces  of  tho  south.  The  writers  ofNorthern  France, 
theTrouvtires,  refined  their  own  language,  and  found  encou- 
ragement at  court,  which  was  not  extended  to  the  writers  in 
the  langue  d'Oc.  Ronsard,  who  was  a native  of  the  south, 
in  his  ' Abreg6  de  I'Art  Poetique,'  complains  of  this  : ‘Now 
that  our  France  is  all  subject  to  one  king,  we  are  obliged,  if 
we  wish  to  attain  honour  or  fame,  to  speak  his  language,  else 
our  works,  however  honourable  and  perfect,  would  be  thought 
little  of,  or  might  perhaiMi  be  altogether  despised  and  neg- 
lected.* ’With  the  invention  of  printing,  copies  of  the  works 
in  the  Langue  d’Oil  were  speedily  multiplied,  while  those  of 
thu  Troubadours  remained  mostly  in'MSS.  confincil  to  a few 
libraries.  In  tho  16th  century  it  was  enacted  tliat  all  public 
acts  and  deeds  should  bo  writien  in  French.  The  Langue 
d'Oc,  being  thus  restricted  (o  the  more  pur)>oses  of  adume.stic 
idiom,  degenerated  into  various  p.1tui8  or  dialects.  Still 
Uiere  appearod,  here  and  there,  in  the  seventeenth  ond 
eighteenth  centuries,  several  native  poets  who  wrote  with 
spirit  und  humour  in  their  respective  patois,  such  as  l.«soge, 
a Langucdocian,  whose  burlesque  and  fre^cntly  liceiitious 
poems  were  published  at  Montpelier:  * Les  Fuliesde  le  Sage,* 
1630;  Ader, ‘Lou  Genlilhomme Goscoun,' Toulouse,  161U, 
and 'Lou  (Jalounet  Gascon,’  1611;  a version  of  lloiiior’s ‘Ba* 
trucbumyumachia,'  in  Gascon,  ‘La  Granoul-Batromachio,' 
Toulouse.  16G4 ; ‘La  Pastourale  (a  comedy  in  4 nets)  deu 
Poysan  que  eerquo  mcsti6  a son  hils,’  in  the  dialect  of  Bi'arn, 
b^  Fondeville  de  Lescar,  Puu,  1767  ; * L'Embarras  de  la 
Fioiro  do  Beaucaire,’  by  Michel,  Amsterdam,  1 799  ; * Actes 
du  Synode  dc  la  Sainte  Reformation,’  Montpellier,  1999,  a 
satire  against  the  (Calvinists,  by  Reboul,  a witty  but  prolligate 
adventurer,  who  was  at  la>t  executed  at  Rome,  under  Pope 
Paul  V.,  in  September,  1611,  in  conscq^ucncc  of  his  undis 
criminatitig  satirical  propensity ; ‘ Lou  Banquet,' par  Augi£, 
Gaillard,  I^is,  1983;  (uo  * JaMiudeyiMusos  Provoncales,' 
Aix,  1628;  &c. 

In  Spain  the  Latin  language  became  corrupted,  though 
perli^  less  rapidly  and  at  a later  date  than  in  Italy 
and  Franco,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  masters  were  procured  fh>m  the 
Peninsula  to  teach  that  language  in  Italy.  It  is  another  evi- 
denceof  this,  that  till  tho  beginning  of  the  1 2th  century,  Latin, 
though  corrupt,  was  the  only  language  used  among  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  tho  Peninsula,  not  only  in  the  acts  of  the 
Cortes  and  councils,  but  also  in  the  municipal  fueros,  the 
public  edicts,  diplomas,  testaments,  and  the  writings  of  au' 
thors.  It  was  also  the  language  of  the  tribunals,  until  Sou 
Fernando,  about  tho  middle  of  the  13lh  century,  caused  the 
‘ Liber  Judicum ' to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  corrupt  Latin  of  Spain  gave  rise  to  the  Catalonian 
and  Valciician,  the  old  Portuguese  or  Galician,  and  tho 
C^tilian  or  modern  Spanish.  The  last  two,  and  espe- 
cially the  Castilian,  received  a considerable  admixture  of 
Arabic  words  (said  to  be  about  2009  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage), from  which  the  Catalonian  remained  comparatively 
free.  The  process  of  corruption  of  the  Ditin  into  Romance 
was  the  same  as  in  France  and  Italy,  and  may  be  traced  even 
in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  who  profe^sufl  to  use  the  lito- 
rary  language  of  the  country.  Elipando,  bishop  of  Toledo, 
a man  of  learning  for  the  time,  who  strongly  opposed  the 
introduction  into  Spam  of  the  tenets  of  the  sunremacy  and 
infallibility  of  the  Roman  see,  writes  to  Felix,  bishop  of 
Urgel,  in  the  following  style  - ‘ Domino  Felice,  seiente  vot 
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ifddo  quia  vo*tro  acripto  accepi . . . .direxi  vobis  Fcriptura 
purvuro  de  fmiro  Militano  ...  o_^o  vero  dircxi  upistylam 
luam  ad  CurdobV 

It  is  impossible  to  Qx  tho  cpoelis  of  tbc  origin  of  the 
various  lanj^uagesoftho  Spani&li  i’oninsula.  TheCnta^onian 
and  Galician  or  old  Portuguese  oppear  to  be  the  oldest. 
The  Castilian,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Bouterwek 
to  tho  contrary,  was  not  form^  in  the  eleventh  century  ; ils 
oldest  existing  monument,  the  poem  of  ‘ El  Cid,’  Is  not  older 
than  the  year  l‘2UU.  Previous  to  ilie  twelfth  century  the 
Galician,  or  old  PortugucKe,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  all 
western  Sjmin.  An  oM  MS.  Cancioneiro  in  this  dialect,  lio- 
longingtolhc  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  the  Nobles  at 
Lisbon,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Stuart  obtained  a copy,  which 
he  communicated  to  Raynouawl,  speaks  of  the  Galician 
dialect  as  being  spoken  in  Galicia  and  in  Portugal,  as  far 
soutli  os  Coimbra,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  renluries.  after 
wiiich  the  Portuguese  grew  into  n sv^parato  and  polished 
dialect,  which  was  much  in  use  for  poetry  among  Galicians 
and  Castilians  as  well  as  Portuguese.  (Raynouard,  GravX' 
maire  Comr^rci’,  ' Discours  PrMiminoire.*) 

In  tho  ‘Elucidagaodas  Paluvras,  Termos.e  F*rases  qiicem 
Portugal  antiguaraente  se  us&rao,’  2 xoU.  fdl.,  LisIhui,  I79B, 
are  other  specimens  of  old  Portuguese  or  Galician  compo« 
sit  ion*.  The  original  text  of  the  ‘ Aniadts  de  Gaula,'  by  Vasco 
de  Lobeira,  which  ia  lost,  was  written  in  the  same  language. 

Tho  Catalonian  dialect  became  early  a literary  language, 
and  as  such  subjoct  to  fixed  grammatical  rules;  it  has  its 
graramars  and  dictionaries,  a great  number  of  printed  books, 
and  a still  greater  number  in  MS.  It  had  its  historians ; 
among  others  an  anonymous  historian  of  Catalonia,  men- 
tioned by  Zurila  in  his  ‘Chronicasdo  Aragon;*  Bernard  do 
Sclot,  who  lived  in  the  ihirtconth  century,  and  wrote  a his- 
lory  of  the  principality  of  Catalonia  .siid  of  the  Aragonese 
kings  subM^uent  to  the  junction  of  the  two  statc-i ; and 
King  .Jayme  I.  of  Aragon,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his  own 
reigii,  which  has  been  published  under  the  following  title : 

• Chronica  o Commeiilari  del  gloriosissim  e inviciissini  Bey 
.Iiicme  Rey  d’Aragd  de  Mallorqiie*  e de  Valencia,  Complc 
de  Barcelona  o du  Urgell.  u de  Muntpclhcr,  esrrila  per 
uquell  cn  sa  lingua  nntuinl,  c treila  del  Archiu  del  molt 
magnifich  Rational  de  la  insigue  Cintat  de  Valencia,  hon 
t-iiava  cuitoilita,'  Valencia,  1557.  King  Jayme  also  wrote  a 
hook  ‘do  la  Saviesa*  ‘on  wisdom,'  quoted  by  Nicolaus  .\n- 
tunio,  in  his  ‘ Bibliotheca  Vutus.’  The  Catalonian  i*  rich  in 
jwetry.  which  was  introduced  into  the  Peninsula  by  tho 
troubadours  of  Proveucu  and  Languedoc.  Alonso  II.  of 
Aragon,  in  the  tweltth  ceniurv.  is  numl>eitrd  nm^mg  itspoel«. 
aswcll  as  Guillermo  do  Berguedan,  a Catalonian  noble,  who 
lived  in  the  following  comtury’,  and  swnie  of  whose  verses  arc 
rescrvetl  in  a MS.  in  the  Vatican  library.  Mo'»en  Poro 
larch.  Jaemo  M.irch,  Mosen  Jorde.  Mogen  Felder,  and 
Ausias  March  of  Valencia,  rank  also  among  the  Cntalonian, 
Aragonese,  and  Valencian  troubadours.  fl'Roi  BADOtrRs  ] 
The  languages  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  in  the  time  of 
the  Aragonese  inonairhy,  may  be  considered  as  one  and  tho 
same  with  tho  Catalonian,  li  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
tho  end  of  the  1 3lh  century,  when  the  Coslilmn  language 
had  already  gained  the  prejiondemncc  in  a great  jiart  of 
Spaiti,  we  Ami  a controversial  conference  b<!twecn  the  Jews 
oi  Granada  and  some  Christian  missionaries  from  Castile, 
carried  on  in  tbc  Catalonian  lungunge,  which  ap|>e:irs  to 
have  been  vernacular  at  Granada.  (.Vemoirs  qf  Me  Rnynl 
Academy  n/  Barrehriit,  i..  p,  fiiS.)  In  tho  same  Memoirs 
(p,  6t3j  it  is  stated  that  the  bishop  of  Orenso,  having  been 
ro<|ue.sied  to  examiiio  what  analogy  there  might  be  between 
tho  vulgar  Galician  ami  the  Catalonian,  answered,  that 
there  were  in  both,  not  only  nouns,  verbs,  and  other  parts 
of  speech  quite  identical,  but  also  entire  phrases.  And 
Terreros  <in  his  ‘ Paleography’) and  others  have  stated,  that 
the  tiuiguage  of  Asturias  is  tho  same  ns  that  of  Galicin, 
bating  the  difference  of  pronunciation. 

The  Caialunian,  observes  Raynouard,  is  the  living  language 
which  must  resembles  the  old  Romance  of  the  troubadours, 
and  that  of  the  Valdenscs  of  Piirncrol  in  Piedmont  is  the 
next.  The  following  arc  among  the  shade*  of  djfftrreiicc  be- 
tween the  Catalonian  ami  the  Romance:— 1.  The  Rcimnnce 
•ubstontivc*  and  adjeclivus  ending  in  an,  en.  fn,  and  un, 
add  in  Catalonian  tho  euphonic  Anal  vowel  y:  aJFan,  affUny, 
ftlran,  estrany,  &c.  The  plural  feminine  in  is  changed 
into  ea.  The  Catalonian  often  changes  the  a into  an  t;  (i.W,. 
puix.*  it  doubles  the  i at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
words;  <UjueU,lloch,  liuny:  it  sometimes  changes  the  e into 


an  t,  especially  of  the  Romance  participles  in  ent;  dormint, 
st'rrint, /ugint,  premint : it  adds  a Anal  m to  sonic  inllec* 
tions  of  the  verbs,  Stc.  The  Catalonian  has  retained  the  affixes 
of  the  Romance,  of  which  the  following  aie  hpccimcus 
taken  from  the  poems  of  Ausias  March,  the  \ alencian 
troubadour ; — 

MoUn  Bi  U itum  d«  vrra 

H«  HI  imM*r4  Dra  to  noti  >}a«  t,.|  0nir, 

Tut  iDua  {umIai  hU  qu*  bo  m AinrHii  rtsVi. 

No  •uliunent  Im  lel^  qui  ( thdpo  eoutra. 

llic  popular  patois  or  dialects  of  the  south  of  France,  after 
being  long  neglected,  have  of  late  years  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  philologists.  Colomb  de  Ratine*  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  tho  patois  of  Dauphin^;  Sainte  Bcitvo  has  inserted 
a notice  in  the  ‘Revue  des  L>eu.\  Mondes,’  vol.  x.,  18V»  *>f 
the  poems  of  Jasmin,  the  barber  poet  of  Agen  ; a ‘ Recucil 
de  Poesies  B^arnoises.'  was  published  at  Pau  in  1827.  (Tho 
Boarncse  dialect  is  a RonKuice  and  not  a Basque  dialect, 
and  resembles  (he  Gascon.)  Tho  dialcrt  of  Gascony  has 
been  illu.’.lratcd  by  the  Viscount  de  Metivier : ‘ De  I’Agricul- 
ture  ct  du  Di^frichcment  des  Landes,’  Bordeaux.  and 

also  by  Du  Mege:  ‘Slatistiquo  des  Di'parlemens  des  Py- 
^'’111**0$.  Tlte  I..aiiguedocian  boosts  of  two  graceful  poets, 
brothers : ' Pui^sias  Patouc»as  do  P.  A.  ct  Cyr.  Rigaud, 
MounpL-y&,  IbOG  ; ‘MSlangci  sur  les  Lnngues,  Dialertes,  ct 
Patois,’ Paris  1831 ; Ki-ronic,  ‘Diclionnairo  Patois,*  Tulle, 
1820;  the  poems  of  Verdi£,  a self-instructed  artisan  of 
I Bordeaux,  who  died  in  1S20— -whivse  works,  full  of  humour 
I and  nature,  are  unknown  beyond  the  precincts  ui  hi*  nativo 
' town  ; an  imitation  of  the  fables  of  Laloutaine,  in  lliu  dialect 
' of  Limounin.  by  J.  Foui;aud,  1835;  Brunet.  ‘Notices  ct  £x- 
I traits  de  quclques  ouvrages  ecrils  cn  Patois  du  Midi  du  la 
! Fiance,’  Paris,  1810;  Millin, ' E^sai  sur  la  l..angue  et  l.v  Lit- 
! tf*:alurc  Pntven^alc,*  Paris,  Ibll ; J.  Cbampolliun  Figcac, 
‘Nouvellcs  Ui’cherches  sur  les  Patois  uu  idiuiiies  vulgaircs 
* do  la  Fiance,  et  cn  particuliur  sur  coux  du  Dcparteiuent  du 
i i'lH^ru,  suivies  d’un  Kaitai  sur  In  Litlcralure  DauphinoUe,  cl 
I d’uii  .Appendix  contenanl  de*  pidees  cn  \ers  el  cn  jiroso  |icu 
' cormues,  cl  un  Vocahidairc,'  Paris,  Ibua;  Griuel,  * V’orabu- 
I I:riro  LimuiiHin,*  a dialect  which  resembles  those  of  Fruiiche 
(.'oinlf  and  Western  Switzerland. 

With  regard  to  ilie  nntient  Languc  d*Qc,  or  Langue 
j Urmiaue.  tlie  most  rcAned  of  all  the  southern  dialects,  but 
w hich  may  lie  considered  now  as  a dead  language,  it  w as  illus- 
I tinted  in  the  last  ceuUiry,  in  Iialv,  by  Bastoro,  ‘La  ('i-useii 
! I'rovtMiznlc;'  ,'iml  in  France,  by  L*Abb£  Millot,  ‘ilistuirn 
Litl^ifiire  de*  Troubadours,*  who  compiled  his  work  fi'um  the 
\uluminous  MS.  folios  of  M.  do  Sainte  Palayc.  In  the 
prc‘>ont  century,  K.iYiiouaid  has  been  the  mo.st  industrious 
and  must  suceessful  invcsligatur  of  the  Koiuanco  luiiguugu 
and  literature. 

In  Italy,  the  dialect  of  the  valleys  of  Pigncrol.  or  of  tho 
Valdeiiscs,  has  niostalVinily  to  the  old  Romance.  [Valpx.v- 
xg*.]  The  Piedmontese,  which  is  a written  language,  and 
is  spoken  by  all  classes  of  people,  bi’urs  also  coUMaerablo 
aAinity  to  tho  mo<!ern  Romance  dialects  of  Southern 
Franco,  and  we  have  heard  it  stated  that  natives  ot  Lan- 
giuxloc  can  understand  those  of  Piedniunt  with  ca;,c. 
[PiKOMONT.]  Dr.  Pipiiio  published  a Piedmontese  gram 
in*ir,  Turin,  178.1;  and  Punz.v  published,  in  1827-8,  u Dic- 
tionary, Pi».dnnmtese  and  Italian.  Thu  Iniiguago  of  Nice 
is  also  a corrupt  dialect  of  the  Languu  d’Oe.  [Nick.] 

With  regard  to  the  other  North  Italian  or  Lombard 
dialects,  they  differ  more  or  less  from  the  old  Komanco  lan- 
guage, thoii;'!)  they  had  a common  and  perhajis  cooY’a) 
origin  with  it,  and  resemble  it  more  than  the  Italian  or 
Tuscan.  Tlie  Langue  d’Oc,  having  been  formed  chiefly 
A’om  a corrupt  and  provincial  I..ntin,  an  well  us  the  dialects 
of  Italy,  reduced  iu  materials  to  a regular  {urm  sooner  than 
they:  and  having  become  a polished  and  literary  language, 
the  IluliaiiS  in  their  turn  borrowed  at  second-band  from 
it.  Raynouard,  in  his'Gramniaire  Oimpari^e,'  observes  that 
(he  dialect  of  Ferrura  is  one  of  those  which  has  rotaincxi 
more  completely  the  forms  of  the  Ruinaneo  with  the  least  ad- 
mixture. That  of  Bergamo  comes  perhaps  the  next  in 
affinity : it  often  changes  the  e into  o;  for  example,  instead 
of  el,  del  (Rumance),  it  has  made  oK  dol.  Thu  dialects  of 
Bologna  and  Mantua  abound  with  contractions  and  npliio- 
rort  *,  which  render  them  very  haish  ; they  have  taken  away 
the  r of  the  K<iimmcu  termination*  in  at,  it,  ut.  The  Milan- 
ese ha.s  a broad  pronunciation,  and  many  double  vowels, 
changing  into  aa,  it,  and  uu.  the  Romance  (crminatioiis  in 
at,  it  ami  u! ; veritaa,  f^ervii,  avuu,  : it  also  change*  ra 
intoer,'  nv$ter,aepfjlchcr,  (oi\ho  Romance  nostri,aep^'hre. 
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The  dialects  of  tho  Venetian  temtory,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  Friuli,  arc  more  remote  from  (he  Riitnance  in  their 
funnntion.  as  nro  likcwiim  still  more  ko  the  dialects  south 
of  the  Apennines,  or  of  Southern  Italy.  We  cannot  here 
enlarge  upon  the  multifarious  subiect  of  the  Italian  dialects, 
but  must  refer  the  inquisitive  reader  to  their  t?rammar8,  vo- 
cabularies, and  other  works,  and  also  to  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Jaurnnl  nf  Edueation,  No.x.,  In  winch  are  "iven 
specimens  of  compoiiitiun  in  each ; and  also  to  an  article  in 
the  fhref’:su  Quarterly  Eerieir,  No.  ix.,  18‘29,  on  the  dialects 
of  Southern  Italy. 

Tim  dialects  of  Western  Switierland,  Vaud,  Neucliiltel, 
Geneva,  part  of  Freyburg.  and  Ljwer  Valais,  and  aUo  of 
Savov,  have  rctainetl  to  this  day  (ho  name  of  pnloit  Ro- 
man<),  or  Longue  Romande.  Western  Swilzcrlaad,  as  far  as 
the  Aar.  was  o»x*upie»l  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  Burgundians,  a less  rude  tribe  than  (he  Alumanni, 
who  settled  in  Eastern  Swiizeriand.  The  Burgundians  sharerl 
the  land  with  the  native  population  of  Roman.  Helvetian,  or 
Allobro^ic  race ; tlicy  npplu'd  themselves  to  agriculture,  and 
soon  constituted  thcinsidves  into  a well  rcgidatinl  and  or- 
derly monnrohy.  They  gradually  adoptixl  the  provincial 
Latin  which  they  found  in  u>c  in  the  country,  ami  from  the 
corruption  of  which  several  Romance  dialects  were  formed, 
which  r(*sembled  lbo«e  of  the  South  of  France  that  were 
formoil  through  a stmiliir  process.  Some  of  the  dialects  of  ' 
Western  Switzerland  approximate  in  their  intlexions  to  the  j 
Northern  Frcm-h,  «>r  Langtia  d'Oil.  whilst  others,  like  that  I 
of  Gruyere  in  the  canton  of  Fiejburg,  bear  more  iiffinity  ] 
to  the  Romance  of  the  south,  and  consequently  to  the  | 
Italian.  Specimens  of  both  are  conlaineil  in  SiaideFs  ' 
* Dialektologie,'  and  also  in  the  colleetion  of  Hanz  des  ' 
Vaches,  both  in  Gt'rman  and  Romance.  * Sammluitg  von  ' 
Schweizer  Kubreihen  und  Volk»lie<lem,’  Bern,  18t».  To 
this  day.  Switzerland  is  divided,  by  lanuiia.;e,  races,  and 
habits,  into  Gorman  and  R<imnii<1c.  and  the  Germaus  call 
the  latter  by  the  general  name  of  WalM'hland. 

In  the  country  of  the  GriMins,  or  out  lent  Rhceli,  oiu’ 
half  of  (ho  people  speak  a language  culled  Riimonnch. 
which  is  an  Italiun  dialect  of  very  untieiit  rurtnution,  siip- 
nostnl  by  some  to  l>e  derived  fruin  the  language  of  the 
Etruscans,  who  emigrated  to  those  vallevs  about  600  years  | 
u.c. ; but  this  is  a mere  eonjeclurc.  The  Uumonsch  isa  w*  it-  ; 
ten  language,  and  books  have  been  published  in  it.  MSS.  j 
oiglit  or  nine  centuries  old  exiMieil  at  the  end  of  (bo  lu<-t  ‘ 
century,  ami  |;erhaps  some  still  exist  in  the  convent  of| 
Disentis.  The  dialect  of  the  Rngadina,  or  valley  of  the  I 
Inn.  is  called  Ludin:  it  has  still  greater  atVimty  to  the  i 
Italian  or  Lombard  dialects.  Specimens  of  Rumonscb  nnd 
I.adin  tire  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Viensseux’s  ‘ Hislury  of 
Swiizerland,*  published  by  the  SiKtety  for  the  Diffusion  of  . 
Useful  Knowledge.  Raynouurd  observes  that  the  Kuiunnsrh 
has  the  .ifllxe*  and  other  essential  forms  of  the  Romance 
language,  thont*h  it  is  disflgiirtKl  by  an  udmixiure  of  North- 
ern or  Teutonic  orthogra|diy  and  pronunciation.  It  often 
odds  a ^ to  the  end  of  words;  Jll^f,  vrdj^,  hat",  testumainff, 
for  the  Romance yfi,  rol,  hat,  fettaaien/. 

Ifwe  take  the  appellation  of  Romance  language  in  its  most  J 
extended  sense,  all  the  language**  and  dialects  of  Western  ; 
Europe,  that  is  to  say.  of  Italy,  Western  Switzerland,  tho 
Grisons,  France,  and  .Spain,  may  bo  called  Romance,  beinj; 
denvcil  CKsculially  fri>ra  the  Raman  nr  Latin,  and  having 
been  formed  aHur  (he  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  The 
Bawjue  nnd  the  Arniorican  or  language  of  Lower  Britanny 
Wlong  to  a different  family.  The  Walloon  of  Lii^o  and 
the  Valochiau  are  also  Romance  languages.  The  VaUcliian 
resembles  the  others,  though  less  perhaps  in  its  gramma- 
tical forms  than  in  the  etymology  of  the  xrords.  Ru>  nmiard 
shows  the  analogy  existing  between  ihetn  all  in  their  gram- 
matical construction  and  etymology  in  his  * Gnnmiiairo 
Cempari'*o  des  Langiics  dc  I’Enropo  I.atine.’  But  if  wo 
tako  the  word  Romance  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as 
having  been  especially  applied  to  the  liniguageof  the  (nm- 
bodours.  or  Languc  d’Oc,  we  must  wnstder  it  as  confined  to 
(he  south  of  France,  and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain  as 
far  as  Murcia;  and  it  is  there  tliatwc  find  its  legitimate  off- 
spring in  the  languagos  of  Catalonia,  Valoneia,  and  Ma- 
jorc;»,  and  in  the  Langueilocian,  Frovencal,  and  Val^lcn^e8 
dialects. 

Raynouanl.  st  the  conclusion  of  his  ‘ Grammaire  Cmn- 
pari^o*  of  the  languages  of  Latin  or  Roman  Euroiie,  enu- 
merates twenly-lhree  special  characteristics  in  the  «»nslruc- 
lion  nf  '.I.e  Komiii’ife  l»ng«:ojc,  m>v  i of  which  occur  also  in 


the  other  languages  nnd  dialects  of  Western  and  Southern 
Europe,  which  he  st)les  ‘ Neo- Latin.*  1,  The  use  of  arti- 
cles to  delcrroine  the  cases  instead  of  their  being  designated 
by  the  termination  of  the  word  ns  in  I.Alin.  This  charac- 
teristic is  found  in  all  the  modern  languages  derived  from 
the  I..aiin.  2 and  .1  relate  to  the  terminations  of  words, 
especially  nouns,  of  which  Raynounrd  gives  comparative 
tables  in  the  various  languages.  4 is  peculiar  to  tho  old 
Romance,  but  existed  aUu  in  ilic  Nurtliern  Frcnc-h  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  consists  in  placing  an  « at  the  end 
uf  substantives  in  the  singular,  when  they  stand  as  subjects ; 
tho  absence  of  the  « shows  they  were  usM  in  the  objeciiva 
case.  In  the  plural  it  was  the  reverse,  tho  absence  of  the  a 
designated  the  nominative.  The  Northern  French  dropped 
tho  s generally  in  tho  singular,  and  gave  it  to  the  plural 
without  distinction,  i refers  to  other  terminations  em- 
ployed by  the  old  Romance,  especially  in  proper  names,  to 
distinguish  the  subject  from  the  object.  G concerns  the 
gender  of  the  ailjectives.  7 concerns  the  degrees  of 
comparison.  8 is  on  the  Romance  aflixes  representing 
personal  pronouns,  our,  ot,  m.  x,  which  are  aliio  met  with 
in  the  old  French  ami  old  Spanish,  and  also  in  some 
rustic  di.'ilucls  of  France,  in  the  Calnlonian,  and  in  some 
mirth  Italian  dialects,  d.  The  pronoun  altre  ns  an  ex- 
pletive addl'd  to  the  personal  pronoun.  This  has  been  adopted 
by  all  liie  Neo-Latin  languages  of  Europe ; cokj  autrer,  r<w 
otro!,  tvM  outroe,  voi  altri,&.c.  10,  Relative  pronouns  (fui, 
que,  io  qual.  1 1,  Tlie  indefinite  pronoun  om,  derived  from 
ibu  l^iin  homo,  which  tho  French  has  retained  in  on, 
Tho  Spanish  ond  Purtugue»>.  which  formerly  employed 
ome  in  the  same  sense,  have  since  subslitiuetl  se,  and  the 
Italians  si.  l‘i  concerns  the  use  in  the  conjugations  of 
tho  auxiliary  verbs  aver,  ester,  and  eslar,  which  have  been 
adopted,  with  some  mudiiicaliuns.by  all  the  other  Rom.incc 
languages.  13  and  14  concern  tho  formation  of  the  future 
and  the  conditional.  15  concerns  the  participles  in  «/,  of 
which  the  French  has  made  u.  16  concerns  the  double 
formation  of  participles  of  the  sumo  verb,  Mich  a»  rnt  and 
roinput,  dep  t and  defendai,  eh  it  and  elegit,  &c,  17, 

(he  comp«>und  pas-.ive  firmed  nf  tho  auxiliary  enser  and  tho 
participle  past,  winch  has  been  substituted  in  all  cam:;s  for 
the  Uitm  simple  passive  form.  18  concerns  the  verbs  used 
unperson, illy,  lb.  The  infinitive  with  the  negative,  used  as 
ail  imperative.  The  Italian  bus  retained  it:  ‘ Non  parlare:’ 
speak  nut.  'JO,  The  various  uses  of  tho  conjimciion  que. 
'JJ,  Formation  of  adverbs  from  the  feniinmo  adjective  by 
Oklding  the  atlix  ment,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  tho 
other  languages  derived  iVura  the  Latin.  2'J.  The  cxplotivos 
/.<M,  m/c«.  guire,  &c..  added  to  the  uejfative  particle  to  give 
it  greater  eraphasi**.  This  firm  is  reiaiiicil  by  the  French 
in  jMs,  and  by  the  Iialians  in  mt>«  and  23  concerns 

the  appoUaiious  Homans,  Homance,  Ranmonch,  Romanza, 
which  were  u>cd  by  the  old  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Poriuguo-.e  writers  to  designotc  their  respective  idioms;  on 
appellation  which  serves  to  show  their  common  origin. 

The  following  specimens  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in  tho  va- 
rious dialects  w hich  arc  nearest  to  the  old  Romance,  may  con- 
vey souiu  nnliun  of  their  respective  shades  of  variation  as 
well  as  of  their  common  origin: — 

0/ti  Prvven^ai,pram  ‘ L'Arhre  d'Amor,'  a.u.  1288. 

Paire  nosire  quo  icst  cl  Cels; 

Ton  nom  tia  sanctificat; 

A noK  venga  lo  icu  regnat ; * 

Eu  la  terra  farlia  siu, 

Quo  el  Cel.  vgluiUai  lia. 

Lr  Pa  nostro  cotidia 

lluei  nos  dona,  Dieus,  de  ta  roa; 

Remet  Boque  iius  tedeuem, 

Que  nos  als  auires  ruuiclum; 

De  tcmptacio  nos  deffun ; 

Ens  delivra  de  mal. 

M'xiem  Provenpil,  from  a Collection  of  Dialects  •pullished 
j at  Paris,  as  quoted  by  Adelung, 

Nouastre  Paire  quo  sias  oou  Ciele  ; que  vouaslre  noum 
siegue  santificat;  quo  vouastre  rotiyaoume  nous  arribe  ; que 
voustre  voulountil  siegue  facliu  su  la  leno,  counio  din  lou 
Ciele:  dounas  nou  encui  iioustre  pan  do  rado  jou;  par- 
doimus  nouo  iiouslrei  ooufeiisos,  cuumo  lei  panlounan  a 
iraquolcV  que  nous  an  ouufensas ; e nou  Ici'ssez  pa  sucouroba 
a la  tentation  : mai  doUvra  nous  doou  maou. 
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Langufilocian,  from  Athlung't  ‘MilhriOato*.’ 

Nostre  Pero  qiie  tea  au  ciel,  que  voslrc  nr»um  aie^uo  san* 
tiQat,  que  vu^tre  rcyno  nous  arribc ; quo  V0i>tra  voluntat 
sic^ue  fuch^tant  aur  la  terra  ouc  din  luu  Ciel;  dunnanous 
aujourd'  Ivi  nostre  pan  quutiman ; perdonna  nous  nostras 
oufTcn^aa,  eouma  naoulres  las  penKmnanon  d'aqufUcs  quo 
nous  an  ouffen9al.  Notts  leases  pas  sticoumba  a la  tenta* 
tion  ; me  delivru  nous  dc  roaou. 

CataUjnian,/r'm  Bern.  Aldrpte.*  Del  Origen  de  la  Lengua 
Cast^la/ia.' 

Parc  nostro  que  cstau  on  lo  Cel,  sanotifleat  sea  el  vosire 
sant  nom  ; vinga  en  nos  nitres  cl  vostro  Kant  rcino ; fasas  la 
vuatra  voluntat  axi  «n  la  terra  como  sc  fa  cn  lo  Cel.  K1  pa 
nostro  de  cada  die  da  nous  lo  ^ui : i pordonau  nos  nostres 
oulpes,  axi  com  nos  altres  perdonnm  a nostros  dcudores;  i 
no  ]H‘rmotau  que  nos  altrcs  caigam  eu  la  tcntacio;  nus 
dcsllibra  nos  dc  quulsevul  inal. 

Balearic  of  Mallorca,  from  Adelung. 

Parc  nostro  quo  estan  on  tos  Cels ; sia  santiftent  lo  vostro 
sant  nom;  vingue  a nos  oUres  cl  vostro  sant  rej;ne  ; fascs. 
Senor,  lavoslravohmtad  aixi  cn  la  terra  com  sc  fa  on  loCel. 
El  nostro  pa  dc  cada  dia  daunolos  Senor,  cn  lo  din  de  vuy  ; 
y pcrdonauin)S  nostras  culpas,  aixi  com  imsaltres  \>crdonara 
a nostros  dcudors,  y dcllivraunos,  Soilor,  dc  tot  inal. 
l^alencian,  from  iJercas'e  Cullertion  in  AJelung. 

Parc  nostro  ({uc  cstas  on  lo  Cel;  santiScad  siga  cl  teu 
nom;  venga  a nos  cl  ton  roine;  fagas  la  icua  voluntad 
aicsi  cn  la  terra  com  en  cl  Cel.  El  pa  nostro  dc  cada  die 
daunoste  gui.  V perdonaunos  Ics  noKlrcs  deudes  atesi  com 
nos  otros  perdonam  a nosires  dcudores;  y nonosdeicscs 
caurc  cu  la  tcntacio;  mes  Uiuranos  do  mal. 

Sartiinian  of  Cagliari  and  other  Totene,  from  Adelung. 

Parc  no-slru  qui  istas  in  sus  Qiiclus  ; «Sial  sanctiflendu  su 
Noincn  tcu ; vengat  a nois  su  regnu  tcu ; fd!<a»c  sa  vo' 
luntat  tun  uxi  cuinun  ku  quclu  ga^i  in  terra.  Lo  pa  no>tru 
dc  dognia  die  da  nos  hoe;  i dexia  a nos  altrcs  sos  depj.itos 
nostros  romente  nosateros  dexiam  als  deppiture*  nostius;  i 
no  nos  inducscas  m sa  Icntalio;  ina  hvra  nus  de  male. 
i>ardinian  Rustic, 

Bnbbu  nostra  sugbalc  scs  in  sos  Chelus,  santuHada  su 
nommu  too;  bengiad  su  rennu  tuo;  faciadsi  sn  voiuntadc 
tua,  rnmunti  in  Clrelo  gasi  in  terra  Su  pane  nostru  dc 
ogn>odicda  nos  lu  iioc;  et  Ia»Ra  a nos  ateros  is  deppidos 
iiostrus  gasi  comenie  nosaieros  lassaosasos  deppilores  nos- 
tros ; e non  nos  portis  in  sa  tcniassionc  ; iinpcro  libera  nos 
dc  su  male. 

Gallrgo  or  Galician,  from  Uervas's  Collection,  A'o.  295. 

Padre  nostro  que  eslas  no  Coo;  SiUiliflcado  sea  o lea 
nomc;vcnja  a nos  outros  o teu  lenju;  fagase  a tua  votun* 
tade  asi  na  terra  come  no  Coo.  O pan  nostru  de  c.'ida  dia 
danolo  oje ; o pci-ilunamos  as  nostras  deudas,  a&i  come  nos 
outros  ]>erdonatmo4  aos  nostros  dcudores;  c non  nos  dcixes 
cair  na  toatoxon ; mas  libra  nos  dc  wale. 

Portuguese. 

Padre  nosso  que  stas  nos  Ceos.  SanctiBcado  soja  o teu 
nome;  venha  a nos  u tcu  rcino;  sea  feila  a tua  voitlade 
assi  nos  Ceos  come  na  terra.  O pao  nosso  de  radn  dia  da 
nos  oje;  c perdoa  n nos,  Senhur,  a nossas  dividns  nssi  como 
nos  perdo.ainos  aos  nossos  dividor^ ; c nao  nos  duxes  cahir 
in  tcnla^ao;  mas  libm  nos  d»  mid. 

Valdenses  qf  the  year  1 1 00,  from  Leger. 

O tu  lo  noste  Payre.  local  sies  cn  li  Cel ; lo  tio  Nom  sia 
sanctinco;  lo  lio  regne  venga;  la  tua  volum.\  sia  fayla 
cn  aytuu  Ub  cs  fayta  nl  Cel,  sia  fayta  cn  la  terra  ; dona  nos 
la  nostre  pan  quotidian  ciichoy ; pardonna  a nus  b nostre 
debit  e pocc^  coma  nos  perdunnen  a h nostre  debituis  o 
ofTendauors;  non  nos  amcnar  en  tcutation;  ina  deUvra  nos 
del  mal. 

Modem  Piedmontese,  {Thin  dialect  hat  adoyted  in  a great 

degree  the  pronunciation  of  the  northern  or  m^ern 

French.i 

Padre  n”«t,  cb’t  scs  in  Ciel ; Snntifin\  sia  1’ Id  nom; 
vegiia  a noi  1'  to  regn : s’  fassa  la  tua  volomil  com  in  Ciel 
cosi  in  t(Tm  ; danc  enciic  T ni>st  pan  di  tut  i di  ’ ; penlona 
a noi  i nilst  debit  com  noi  perdonuma  ai  nbst  debitor;  lasnc 
nen  ca&ch^  cn  t’  la  tcniasion ; ma  Itbrcne  dal  mal. 

Rumonisch  of  the  Orisons, 

Bap  iioa  cbi  cst  n’ ils  tscbultf ; fat  saugl  vcgiia  tcis  nom; 


teis  reginom  vegna  nan  proa ; tia  vocllga  dvainta  s’  con 
in  tscbel,  usch£  oir  in  terra  ; nos  paun  d'  niincbiadi  da  a 
nus  hoz,  c perdunains  nos  debitls  sco  cir  nus  ils  |)erdunain 
al.s  noss  dfbiiiadurs;  en  ’nus  manar  in  provamaint ; mos 
spemlra  ons  dal  mal. 

ROMA'NO.  GIU'LTO.  [Giumo  Rom.vno.] 

ROMANS,  a town  in  the  south  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  DrOmc,  10  miles  north-east  of  Valence,  on  a 
cross  rood  from  that  town  to  Grenoble,  and  362  miles  from 
Paris  by  Lyon,  Vienne, and  Valence.  The  town  owes  its 
origin  to  a monastery  foumled  by  St.  Bernard,  a.d.  8.37:  in. 
the  sixteenth  century'  it  w-us  the  centre  nf  a considerable 
(radu  in  woollen  cloth,  which  was  exported  even  into  Asia ; 
but  the  religious  wars  of  that  period  combined  with  the 
ravages  of  pestilence  to  diminish  its  prosperity.  It  is  still 
however  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  activity 
which  prevails  in  it  contrast*  strongly  with  the  duincss  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Valence.  Romans  is  in  a tlat 
district  oil  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Is^ie.  by  which  it 
is  Bcparuted  from  the  little  town  of  I.e  Pea::©  du  Pixan^m, 
now  called  Lc  Bimrg-du-P«'-ago,  whkh  is  virtually  a suburb 
of  Romans,  and  is  joine<l  to  it  by  a handsome  bridge. 
Romans  is  surrounded  with  an  nnticiil  wall  flanked  with 
towers  and  defended  by  a ditch:  it  is  an  iU-built  town,  des- 
titute of  any  remarkable  edifices,  except  the  parish  church, 
which  was  antientlv  the  church  of  the  monastery  founded 
by  .St.  Bernard,  'flio  population  in  1S31  was  7677  fur  the 
towt).  or  9285  for  the  whole  commune;  that  of  Le  Bourg- 
du-l*Aagc  wos  3095  for  the  town,  or  3577  for  iho  commune, 
making  10,772  for  the  two  towns,  or  12,862  fur  the  cum- 
mtino.  The  manufaetures  of  Romans  are  silks,  woollen 
cloths,  serges,  and  other  woollen  fubne*,  worbUnl  liuse,  and 
leather:  there  are  oil-presses  fur  walnut-oil,  and  lime  and 
plaster  kilns.  The  trade  of  the  place  coinprcheiids  wool, 
tow,  hides,  silk,  nut-oil,  liqueurs  which  are  matlu  in  the 
district,  excellent  trullles.  and  wine.  There  ore  three  fair* 
in  the  year.  Hats  and  silk  goods  are  made  at  P^age^ 
where  also  arc  dye-houses  fur  c-ollon  and  silk,  tanyanls, 
rupcwalks,  and  carlwrights’  shops.  P(%go  has  four  fairiv 
in  the  year.  Romans  has  a high  school  and  a tribunal  of 
commerce.  It  was  the  native  platx*  of  the  unfortunate 
General  Lallcy.  [Pondicbrrrv.]  The  celebraieii  ller- 
mit.'igc  wines  are  giown  near  Romans. 

ROMANS.  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The  Epistle  to  thu- 
Romans  has  been  almost  universally  ndmitle<l  to  be  th» 
work  of  St.  Paul.  Tlio  only  sects  which  have  disputed 
its  genuineness  arc  the  Ebiuniles.  tho  Kncralites,  and  the 
Ccrinthians,  and  these  purely  on  doctrinal  grounds,  inas- 
much as  the  doctrines  of  this  Epistle  were  adverse  lo  their 
own  opinions.  (Stuart  s Commen.  on  the  K}hs.,  p.  -12.) 
Some  modern  conmieiitator*  huwcM-r  have  supposed  that, 
the  Epistle  properly  ends  with  thu  fiftccnih  chapter,  a sup' 
position  which  niuy  seem  nlausible  from  tbo  want  of  coti' 
nection  lielwi'cn  the  last  chapter  and  the  rest  of  the  Epistle- 
But  this  want  of  connection  may  be  accounted  fur  easily 
enough,  without  any  such  hypulhet>js.  (Stuart,  Introd.,  p.  49. y 

The-  verses  25-27  inclusive  of  this  last  chapter  aru  in 
some  MSS.,  as  in  thu  Codex  Alexandhnus,  made  to  follow 
ver.  23  of  cap.  xiv.,  and  Gnesbach  and  others  give  them  this- 
arrangement.  But  a doxolc^y  of  so  sublime  a character  o& 
is  eontamed  in  ihcTrC  verses  does  not  Ht:cm  a fit  conclusioa 
for  a discussion  about  eating  meats  or  abstaining  from  them- 
and  accordingly  Hug  and  others  agree  with  the  received 
text  in  placing  them  at  the  close  of  the  KnUllc.  Some  few 
.MSS.  omit  them  altogether.  Tlic  words  /,  TVr/tu#.  &c., 
Xvi.  22,  imply  that  this  chapter  fonued  the  end  of  tho 
Epistle,  and  that  the  Enislle  i*  one.  There  arc  however 
indications  in  the  hist  cnapter  that  tho  Epistle  received  se- 
veral unimportant  additions  or  insertions  after  it  was  in  thr» 
main  completed,  according  a.s  any  aftcrlhoughU  occurrc«l 
to  tho  writer,  before  it  was  finally  dispatched. 

With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  various  years  have 
been  a«signcd  to  it,  from  aj>.  55  to  a.p.  58.  Act'oriliiig  to 
thu  roost  probable  opinion,  it  was  written  towards  thu  cud 
of  57  or  in  the  beginning  of  58,  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Co- 
rinth, and  on  tho  )M>int  of  setting  out  to  Jerusalem  with 
tho  'contribution  made  by  them  nf  Macedonia  and  Acbaia 
for  the  )K>or  saints  which  were  at  Jerusalem'  and  in  Judsea. 
(Cap.  XV.,  vcr.  25,  26.) 

The  Epislle  was  dictated  in  Greek  by  tho  Apostle  to 
Tcrlius,  his  amanuensis  t.xvi.  22).  and  conveyetl  to  tho 
church  at  Rome  Uy  Pheebo  (xvi.  1),  a servant  or  deaconeas 
of  the  church  at  Ccnchrctc,  a place  not  far  fium  Corinth 
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Another  proof  of  the  Epistle  having;  been  written  from!  2.  Ho  shows  the  perfect of  the  Gospel  to  the  same. 
Corinth  is  Riven  in  xvi.  23,  where  St.  Paul  sends  saluta- 1 (iii.,  2“.) 

tinns  frora  Gains,  his  host,  and  KrustuK.  the  chamberlain  of  j 3.  He  destroys  the  exclunive  claims  of  Iho  Jew  to  tlte 
the  city  of  Corinth.  (Comp.  2 Tirnulh.,  iv.  2U.  urn!  I Cor.,  j benefits  of  this  salvatiun.  (iii.,  29.) 

i.  l*t.)  Tho  position  of  lliis  Epistle  in  tho  Now  Testa*  j 4.  Ho  establishes  the  claims  of  the  Gentiles  tojustifica- 
luonC  does  not  depend  upon  its  diite,  fur  it  is  tho  seventh  lion,  or  acrc]>tunce  with  Go<l,  without  their  being  under  nny 
in  order  of  time,  and  is  placed  first,  either  from  bcinR  obligation  to  peiform  the  law  of  Mohcs. 

the  ‘ longest  and  most  comprehensive’  of  tho  Epistles  of  These  four  points  are  the  chief  topics  of  the  throe  first 

St.  Paul,  or  from  the  importance  of  the  church  to  chapters,  but  the  Epistle  (or  rather,  the  argumentative  nor* 
which  it  was  addressed.  (Homo’s  Introduct.,  vol.  iv.)  lion  of  it)  may  further  be  broken  up  into  three  great  divi- 
"With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  church,  we  have  no  siotis,: — 

certain  information  in  the  Scriptures.  They  do  not  toll  I.  ConceminR  justificalioti:  the  first  five  chapters, 

us  when  or  by  whom  it  was  founded.  The  opinion  that  it  2.  Concerning  sanriificniion ; or  the  helps  otTiinled  under 

was  founded  by  St.  Peter  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  any  the  Christian  di»pcnsation  tu  purity  of  heart  and  holiness 
satisfuclory  evidence;  tho  chief  authorities  for  it  are,  oflife.  (chapicrs  6,  7,  and  8.) 

Irenajus  {Adv.  Uftr..  iii.  1)  an<l  Eu-sebius  iChron.  an.  2 3.  Concerning  the  rejection  of  the  Jews:  the  9lh,  lOth, 

C/awL);  but  if  he  had  indeed  preached  tho  Gospel  at  and  11  ih  chapters. 

Kuroc,  such  a circumstance  would  probably  hare  been  no*  The  remainder  of  tho  Epistle  U chietly  taken  up  with  cx- 
liced  in  tho  Aci>t  of  AjiostUM.  nor  is  it  likely  that  St.  liorlations  and  precepts  on  various  subjects. 

Paul  would  have  made  no  allusion  toil  in  this  Episllo.  The  preceding  arrangement  and  division  U in  accordance 
Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  opinion  on  the  subject  U,  that  with  Young’s  * Synopsis  of  the  Argument  of  >Si.  Paul's 
tho  Gospol  was  first  pitmched  at  Romo  by  ’the  strungcri  | Epistio  to  the  Roin.-tus;’  but  j^rhups  the  best  idea  of  its 
from  (hat  city,  the  Jews  and  proselytes,'  who  were  converted  general  character  is  given  by  Paicy,  who  observes  that  tlie 
by  Pout’s  preaching  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  ' principal  object  of  the  argumentative  part  of  it  is  to  place 
it.  lU);  so  that,  like  many  other  churches,  that  at  the  Gentile  convert  upon  a par  with  the  Jewish,  in  respect  of 
Kuino  was  at  first  composc<l  of  Jews,  and  gradually  in*  his  religious  condition  and  rank  in  tho  divine  favour.  Tlie 
created  hy  iho  admixture  of  Gentiles,  till  the  whole  Episllo  supports  this  point  by  a variety  of  arguments,  such 
Christian  community  there  became  so  large  and  important,  as  that  no  man  of  either  description  was  justified  bv  the 
'(hat  their  faith  was  spukun  of  through  tho  world.’  The  works  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  no  man  had  peiTurmed  (hem; 
fact  of  this  rombinaiion  andco-cxislence  of  Jews  and  Gen-  and  it  became  therefore  necessary  to  appoint  another  me* 
tiles  as  parts  of  one  Christian  church  sutlicienlly  explains  to  i dium  or  condition  of  justification,  in  winch  tho  Jewish 
a careful  reader  the  occasion  and  object  of  tho  Epistle,  peculiarity  was  merged  and  lost:  that  Abraham's  own  jus* 
Prejudices  and  pretensions  on  one  side  would  be  met  wiih  tificaiion  was  antecedent  to  the  law  and  independent  of  it; 
disdain  or  opposition  on  the  other,  (cap.  ii.  and  xi.)  The  that  tho  Jewish  converts  were  to  consider  the  lawns  now 
Jews  were  attached  to  the  Mosaic  institutes  and  tho  Lc*  dca<l,  and  themselves  as  married  to  another:  that  what  the 
viiical  riles  and  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean,  law  could  nut  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  tho  thwh, 
Tlicy  were  impatient  of  subordination  to  or  cijuality  witli  God  had  done  by  sending  hfs  Son : (hat  God  had  rejected 
tho  Gentiles,  and  wishc<l  to  impose  upon  them  a con*  the  mihelieving  Jews,  and  had  sulistituted  in  their  place  a 
fonuiiy  10  many  points  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  especially  society  of  believers  in  Chri>t.  collected  indiflTorcnily  from 
that  of  circumeuion.  before  they  were  admitted  to  a par*  Jews  and  Gentiles.'  A doctrine  of  this  sort  was  not  how* 
tiripation  in  the  privilcge.sof  the  Gospel.  The  Gentiles,  on  ever  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  members  of  tho 
the  other  hand,  uisregarded  (perhaps  too  contemptuou«>ly)  Christian  church  ; and  accordingly  wc  find  that  St.  Paul 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  were  of  cour>c  offended  makes  every  aticmnt  (o  recmcile  (hem  tu  it ; and  whenever 
at  their  pretensions  to  superiority,  for  which  their  fallen  he  says  anything  disparaging  of  them,  invariably  qualifies 
positioa  aiforded  in  tho  eye  of  the  Gentiles  no  justification,  or  softens  it  by  a subsequent  observation.  Instances  of  this 
They  might  not  roHecl  with  fairness  on  what  the  Jews  con*  occur  verv  frequently,  and  especially  in  tho  tenth  and 
reived  themselves  to  have  lost  by  tho  publicatioti  of  the  eleventh  chanters. 

Gospel.  Such  a position  of  parties,  and  such  a state  of  (Young:  ilornc;  Townshend;  and  Stuart.  For  exam* 
feeling  between  them,  would  naturally  givo  rise  to  the  divi-  pics  of  undesigned  coincidence  between  this  l^istlc  and  the 
siona  and  offences  wliich  occasioned  some  of  the  adiuoni-  Act*  f/ the  the  rcailer  is  referred  to  Puley.) 

tions  and  cautions conlainerl  in  the  hortatory  portion  of  tliu  ROM.\'NuS  !.,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  served  with  dis* 
Epistle,  and  the  existence  of  it  can  scarcely  fail  tu  be  linction  under  Leu  the  Philosopher  and  his  son  Constantine 
ob>i'rved  by  a careful  reader.  Porphyrogennetus.  who  made  him  great  admiral.  Romanuh 

The  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  mainly  directed  against  the  govc  his  (daughter  Helena  in  marriage  to  the  omperor,  who 
twogveatprejudicesoftheJews,Yiz.(l),theirtru.«tinlhcwoi'ka  made  him  his  colleague  in  tho  empire,  a.d.  919.  Rumanus 
of  the  law,  and  particularly  in  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as  if  became  in  fact  the  real  emperor,  the  weak  character  of  Con* 
by  these  they  were  already  justified,  t.e.  accounted  righteous  stantinc  not  being  equal  to  the  cares  of  the  slate.  His  own 
in  the  sight  ofGoil ; an  idea  which  led  them  to  reject  the  sonshowever,  whomhe  had  named  Cspsnrs.raiispired  against 
offers  of  the  Gospel:  (2),  a trust  in  their  privilege,  os  him,  and  having  scizi^d  him,  they  confinerl  him  to  a convent 
the  chosen  seed  of  Abraham,  which  led  them  to  consider  (a-D.  94o),  where  he  died  in  the  year  948.  His  two  sons  did 
themselves  as  God’s  peculiar  people,  and  to  look  down  upon  not  reap  (he  fruit  of  their  unnatural  treachery;  they  were 
the  Gentiles  as  aliens.  seized  by  order  of  Conatantme,  and  banished  to  a convent. 

Tim  point  which  the  Apostle  endeavoured  to  establish  in  ROMA'NUS  IL,  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus, 
tho  Epistle  is  briefly  laid  down  in  cap.  i.,  vcr.  lU,  where  he  and  grandson,  by  his  niuther's  side,  of  Romaiius  I.,  {wisoned 
athrms,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  pretensions  of  his  father,  and  succeeded  him,  a.d.  9.^9.  lie  showed  himself 
the  Jews,  tliat  * tho  Go^pel  is  the  {>owcr  of  God  unto  salva*  as  incapable  as  he  was  unworthy  of  the  throne.  After  a 
tion  to  every  one  that  bel.evclh : to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  reign  of  little  more  than  fonr  years,  he  died  in  96.1,  it  is  said 
to  the  Greek.'  hysome  of  poison  administered  by  his  wifeTheophana.  His 

Here  two  things,  as  Mr.  Young  remarks,  arc  containe<l  widow  became  regent  and  guardian  of  her  infant  children, 
in  this  allirmation at>d  shosoon  after  marncflNicKPHORi's  Pkocas. 

1st.  The  perfect  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  to  salvation,  for  it  ROM.^'NUS  111.,  of  a patrician  family  and  senator  of 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, /.e.  the  means  whereby  Cnnslanlinoplc,  wa.s  chosen  his  sucrcssor  by  Constantino 
God  bring.s  aliout  tho  salvation  of  men;  which  indeed  iin*  IX.,  and  the  emperor  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter 
plies  the  inejficaq/  of  the  law  for  that  purpose,  whether  that  Zoo.  He  surcee<led  (jonstantine,  a.d.  1028.  The  beginning 
of  Moses  or  that  of  nature,  by  which  tho  Gentiles  were  ‘a  of  his  reign  was  favourable,  but  he  afterwards  met  with  re- 
law  to  themselves.*  (i.,  19  ; ii..  14.)  versus,  lus  armies  having  bwn  defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and 

2ndly.Thcu«u'crru/cxtentorihis8aving  power  is  included  l»o  became  stern,  avaricious,  and  unpojjular.  His  wife  Zoo, 
in  the  words, 'to  every  one  that  bcheveth:  to  the  Jew  first,  much  younger  than  himself,  having  formed  a ^ilty  con- 
and  also  to  the  Greek.'  nection  witli  an  obscure  individual  called  Michned  of  Pnph- 

The  Apostle  therefore  in  this  Epistle  docs  mainly  these  lagonia,  caused  her  husband  to  be  niunlered  in  tho  tear 
four  inings:—  (934.  upon  which  she  married  Michael,  and  placed  him  on 

1.  He  shows  the  viejficacu  of  the  law  of  Moses  to  salva*  tho  throne. 
tioD.  (iii.,  26.)  ROM.VNUS  IV.,  DIOGENES,  of  a noble  family,  wasa 
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soMier  under  Uio  reign  of  Conalnntine  Dneas.  end  after 
UinI  umi>crur'8  death  chosen  by  hin  widow  Kudocin  fur 
lier  husltand  ami  her  i>artaur  on  the  throne,  ai>.  lOfie. 
[KmxjctA.1  Ho  passed  with  an  army  into  Asia,  and  cartied 
on  a sut'ocssful  war  against  the  Turks,  whom  he  drove 
beyond  the  Euphtatc*.  Ilitvimr  ofierwunlit  cufered  Ar* 
umnia,  he  was  defeated  by  Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks, 
and  taken  prisoner,  lie  was  kindly  treated  by  his  con- 
queror, and  obtained  his  liberty  by  paving  a heavy  ransom. 
In  the  immniirnu  a revolution  hail  taken  place  at  Con-oian- 
tinnple,  where  Michael,  son  of  Constantine  Ducas,  had -risen 
against  bis  mother,  and  shut  her  up  in  a convent.  Rumanus 
on  his  way  homcwanls  was  seiicd  by  order  of  Michael,  was 
dcprive<l  of  his  sight,  and  banished  lu  the  islami  of  Prinkipus 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  where  he  soon  after  died,  a i>.  107 1. 

ROMANZOFF.  or  ROMANZOW.  [Catharine  II.] 
ROM  ANZO  FF.  N iCI  I OLAUS,  COUNT,  was  tho  son  of 
the  field-marshal  Romanzoff  who  became  celebrated  ly  his 
victories  over  the  Turks  under  the  rciun  of  Catherine  II. 
He  was  born  in  1753,  and  appointed  Russian  minister  at 
Frankfort  on  llie  Mam  in  1 7s5-  Under  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander he  WU.A  nominated  minister  of  commerce.  Ho  intro- 
dared  many  liberal  measures  into  hU  department,  and  it 
was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  fir-t  Russian  expedition 
round  the  world,  under  Krusenstern  and  Lisiinski.  was  M.-nt 
out  in  IttO.l.  In  ISO/  ho  was  ap]K>inted  minis.cr  fur  foreign 
alTairs,  and  soon  ufterwards  chancellor  of  tho  empire.*  He 
accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  interviewi  with 
Napoleon  at  Erfuit  in  I^OS,  cuncludeil  the  treaty  of  peace 
With  Sweden  in  Icio'.i,  and  that  of  peace  and  alliance  willt 
Spain  in  IBI'i.  by  which  Russia  furmally  acknowledged  the 
constitution  of  ilio  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  In  lb)4  he  left 
public  life,  and  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  science,  and  education  in  his  own 
country.  Many  important  works  were  published  nt  his 
ex|)eiise,  as  for  instance  the  diplomatic  cakIu  of  Russia 
at  Moscow;  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  writer  Leo  I>ia- 
conus,  edited  by  Professor  Hu.se  at  Pans,  ami  a Rus.-.t.m 
tran<-Ialion  at  St.  Peli-rshurg ; the  history  of  the  Mongols 
and  Tatars  by  Alnilghazi,  which  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  original  Tatar  at  Kazan,  18'25;  and  many 
other  important  publications  relating  not  only  to  the  politi- 
c.il  history  of  Russia,  hut  also  to  that  of  it.s  manner.s,  cus- 
toms, literature,  and  art.  Tlie  .scilmiUIIc  c.x(>e<iiiion  round 
the  world  by  Captain  Kotzebue  in  the  years  Iblo  18  was 
undertaken  and  tho  account  of  it  was  published  at  the 
expeiiso  of  KomanzoiT.  Ho  c.<tnblished  on  his  estate  of 
Hume)  in  the  government  of  Mohiloif,  under  the  direction 
of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Hoard,  the  first  Lanrastcrian  and 
iiidustrial  m'IhioIs  in  Russia.  This  patriotic  individual  died 
ill  lb2fi.  lie  hud  never  been  married. 

Thu  Russian  tuude  of  writing  his  name  is  Rumiancoff, 
pronounced  Roomiautzo(T,bul  the  form  RumanzufT  has  been 
adopted  in  all  fureign  work-i. 

ROM  BOUTS.  THEODORE,  a painter,  was  bom  ot  .\nt- 
werp  in  15t>7,  and  »li.dted  under  Abr.iham  .TanscuK  until  bo 
was  twenty  yearsof  age,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  soon 
known  as  mteof  the  most  promising  youfigailistsof  his  time. 
He  obtained  from  a nobleman  in  that  city  a conitnis>ion  to 
execute  a series  of  twelve  pictures  of  subiecls  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  when  completed,  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation.  After  residing  at  Rome  a few  yours,  and  gain- 
ing constant  employment,  ho  was  invited  to  Floicncc  by  the 
grund'dukc  of  Tuscany,  and  executed  for  that  prince 
wjverul  large  historical  works  for  the  palace.  After  an 
absence  of  eight  years,  Kombouts  returned  to  Flanders,  and 
eslublinhud  himself  in  his  native  city  in  1625.  He  was  soon 
engaged  to  patni  in  the  churches,  and  his  pictures  excited 
universal  admiration.  Ho  was  thus  induccu  lu  Udiose  that 
he  could  rival  if  not  surpass  Rubens,  who  was  then  in  the  full 
cxen'iso  of  his  asioni-hing  powers.  Roinbuuts  made  tho 
trial,  and  though  he  did  not  succeed,  his  fdiluve  was  unat- 
tended by  disgrace.  If  his  works  do  not  povtc-ss  the  mag- 
mficence  of  his  great  c->n)|)ctitur  in  their  conception,  nor 
Ills  splendour  and  breadth  of  elTect  in  their  execution,  they 
must  be  admilte<l  to  show'  a readiness  of  invention,  a correct- 
n ess  of  design,  an  animation  of  expn'ssion,  a wunnth  and 
brilliuney  of  culouiing,  and  a surprising  fanliiy  of  lunch, 
which  Would  have  placed  him.  at  nnullier  time  ui«d  under 
other  circumsUncus,  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  works 

* Tl>(i  chaneribinihip  it  U.e  Liltmt  rivil  rabk  in  RiO'l-'v,  ath]  plui*  Is  tur 
lUa-  li  Iu5  iM>i><aN(  iu  niiuinoa  «iih  ii«  styiKtci^muua  tUj(uiiy  iu  Eudlaud;  ike 
tbai'xeUui  uX  Uu«:4a  is  llt«  bead  of  Uh  dvi«iUMUt. 


which  1)9  executed  in  competition  with  Rubens  were.  St. 
Francis  receiving  tho  Stigmata;  llio  Sacrifice  of  Abraham 
in  (ho  Church  ut  the  Rcculets ; and  Themis  w’ith  (he  .\Urt- 
butos  of  Justice,  in  the  town-lioiiso  of  Ghent.  Thu  Taking 
Down  from  the  Cross,  in  the  cathedral  of  tho  same  city,  is 
a composition  which  proves  that  Uumbouts  possessed  most 
of  the  qualities  of  a great  master.  In  order  to  gain  money, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  caint  familinr  subjects,  such  as  con- 
certs, assemblies,  ana  incrry-inakn.gs,  whicb,  though  exe- 
cuted with  laste  and  freedom,  are  fur  inferior  to  his  other 
works.  He  also  painted  decorations  for  tlmatre<i.  Having 
amassed  a considerable  fortune,  he  cummenced  building  a 
handsoine  man«ion,  but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  ho 
found  hift  means  to  be  inadequate,  ami  ho  pretcudeil  that 
the  grand-dukc  of  Tuscany  rcfquircd  his  altendanco  at 
Florence,  os  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  with  (he  edifice. 
The  mortification  of  this  disappointment  is  supported  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Antwerp  in  J637, 
acrurding  to  Huubmken,  and  according  to  Weverraans  in 
1640. 

i liiosraphie  Universclle ; Uryan's  Dictionary  of  J\iinicrt 
an‘l  Knirrarert.) 

ROME.  ROMA,  the  head  town  of  the  Papal  State,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  Western  world,  is  situated 
in  the  wide  plain  of  the  Campagnn,  on  (he  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  15  miles  from  the  sca-coasl,  in  41'^  54' N.  lat.  and  12* 
E.  long.  The  Campagna  about  Rume  is  not  a plain, 
like  the  flats  of  .Apulia  or  Lombardy ; it  is  a kind  of  table- 
land with  a very  undulating  surface,  crossed  by  groups  and 
ridges  of  low  hills,  and  it  ^lo^s  tow  ards  the  .south-west  with 
Q rapid  descent  to  the  alluvial  marshy  tract  of  theMarenimn, 
which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Medilorrnncun. 
[Caupaona  di  Roma;  Marcmma.]  The  descent  from  (Iio 
dry  table  land  of  the  Cnmpagtiu  to  the  maritime  plain 
oernm,  os  wc  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  about  ten 
miles  below  Uume,  and  two  miles  and  a half  above  Capo 
duo  Rami,  or  (he  bifurcation  of  the  Tiber.  At  (hat  point 
the  table-land  is  from  lUO  to  120  abm'c  the  seiu  On 
the  left  or  southern  b.ink  the  descent  it  nearer  the  bifur- 
cation. above  the  Marsh  of  Ostia.  [Osti  a.]  Farther  south- 
east. the  vtllngos  of  Pratica  (the  aniient  Lavinium)  and 
Ardea  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  slope. 

Tlie  basin  of  the  I»wer  Tiber,  after  the  river  cmergt‘s 
from  tho  Sahinc  Hills  on  one  side  and  Mount  Soraetc  on 
the  other,  and  enters  tho  Cumpngna,  partakes  of  tho 
character  both  of  the  lowlands  and  the  luble-land,  the  ini- 
mediate  banks  of  the  river  being  considerably  lower  than 
tho  surrounding  country.  Tlie  site  of  Rome  consists  pnrilv 
of  several  strips  of  low  land  on  both  banks  of  tho  Tiber,  ih’u 
ordinary  level  of  the  river  being  thcro  about  35  feet  above 
that  of  the  sea,  and  parllvof  the  table-land  of  the  Caiupagna, 
which  rises  on  both  sides  from  150  to  20U  feet  above  the 
river.  Tho  projections  of  this  table-land  which  advance 
towards  tho  river  have  been,  perhaps  improperly,  called 
hills;  and  hence,  the  name  of  tho  Seven  FlilU.  After  (he 
enlargement  of  the  city  walls  by  Aurelian,  these  hills  or 
prujecuons  were  considerably  more  than  seven.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  the  Vatican  and  the  Janiculus  which  are 
within  the  modern  city,  aro  a eoniinualioti  of  the  ridge  of 
Monte  Mano,  which  U outside  of  the  walls  to  the  north,  and 
is  45U  feet  above  the  tea,  and  of  Monte  Verde  to  (he  south. 
On  the  left  or  enslcni  bank,  the  tabic-land  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  extends,  within  the  walls  of  Rt*mc,  in  a semicircular 
shapis  forming  «‘veral  projcclionB  to  the  west  low’ards  the 
river.  Tho  low  grtmnds  between  tht'to  projections  and  the 
river  constitute  the  Campus  Mariius,  on  which  the  greater 
part  of  tho  modern  town  is  built.  Beginning  from  the 
north,  the  first  projection  of  high  handn  within  the  town  is 
that  called  Monte  Pincio  (the  antient  Collis  Hortulorum); 
farther  east,  and  partly  separuteil  from  it  by  a depression  or 
ravine,  is  tho  Quirinal.  and  still  farihvr  soutb-eaHl  thu 
E^tiilinc.  In  a kind  of  recess  between  tho  Quirinal  and 
the  £s(|tiilinc  is  a smaller  projection,  which  has  received 
the  name  of  Mount  Viminalis,  but  which  Is  now  Iianlly  dis- 
tinguisimhic  from  (he  other  two.  It  rises  aboic  and  north 
of  iho  church  of  San  Lorenzo  Panisperna.  The  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Estfuiline  are  joiner]  on  the  cast,  within  the  walls 
of  Uume,  by  an  cxien-ive  plateau,  which  is  about  150  feet 
above  theonlinarj  level  of  liie  Tiber,  ond  which  slopc-'^ gently 
towards  the  country  uutsideuf  the  w-ailsof  Romo.  Thehighc:st 
points  of  the  Ks<|uiline  and  the  Quirinal  am  nearly  2bU  feel 
above  iheTiber.  South  of  the  EMiuilino,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a depression  or  valley,  is  Mount  Ca:iliui,  which  seems 
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to  bo  more  insulated  than  the  other  hills  already  monlioned. 
as  it  slo)H!8  eastwards  towards  the  rountry  outaido  of  Purta 
S.  Giovanni,  and  is  also  divided  on  tlio  south  from  the 
Aventiue  by  the  valley  of  the  Aciua  Crabra  or  Marrann. 
Within  the  space  that  is  enclosed  between  the  table-laud 
au'l  the  Tiber,  and  in  (he  middle  of  the  untient  city,  there 
are  three  small  insulated  hills,  tho  Palatine,  the  Avcntiiie 
pro|)or.  and  tho  Capitol,  of  which  the  Aventiue  is  the  most 
Bouihcm  and  tho  Capitol  the  most  northern.  The  Capitol 
rises  between  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Qnirinul  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  nearly  fills  up  the  interme- 
diate space.  The  antient  city  of  Rome,  before  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  lay  south  and  east  of  the  Capitol,  and  aloii};  tho 
Palatine,  Aventiue,  Ctclian,  Esquiline,  and  Quirmal  hills: 
the  main  hulk  of  iuo<lorn  Rome  lies  north  of  the  Otpilol. 

The  Tiber,  on  approaching  Rome  from  tho  north,  makes  a 
sweefi  to  the  east  towards  the  base  of  Monte  Pmciu,  reced- 
ing from  Monte  Mano  and  the  Vatican  hiU  on  its  right 
bank;  but  on  reaching  KipcUa  within  tho  city,  the  river 
makes  a bead  to  the  westward,  and  flows  along  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Mount  Janiculua,  after  which  it  turns  again 
to  tliu  east  os  far  as  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  It  then  (urns 
again  to  tho  south-west,  sweeping  past  tho  base  of  tho 
Avcnlino,  and  along  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Junicu- 
lus.  It  then  assumes  a coursu  south  by  east.  Thu  level 
spaco  between  tho  Vatican  Mount,  tho  north  end  of  tho 
Jamnulu.s,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  rivor,  is  tho  Vatican 
field,  which  is  about  u mile  long  from  east  to  west.  It  con- 
tains the  Horgo  or  suburb  of  Roiuu,  enclosed  by  the  popea, 
nnd  St.  Peter's  church,  the  Vatican  paheo,  ami  their  appur- 
tenances. Tiic  space  hotween  tho  long  rulge  of  Mount 
.luinculus  and  tho  right  bank  of  tho  Tiber  conatiiules  the 
disirict  of  Transtevorv,  which  is  nnothcr  suburb  of  Hume. 
Thu  spaco  on  the  left  bank  runnitig  north  and  south,  and  be- 
Iweon  the  great  westward  bend  of  the  river  and  tho  eastern 
hills,  is  the  situ  of  the  modern  city  of  Rome,  properly  speak- 
ing, which  extends  alsi>  along  the  slope  of  tho  I'liician.  Qui- 
riiial,  partuf  the  Esquilino.aud  tho  Capitol,  forming  a kind 
of  triangle,  of  which  (he  apex  is  to  the  north,  at  the  Porta 
clul  Popolo,  and  llio  base  extends  from  Santa  Maria  Mug- 
gioro  on  (he  east,  to  the  Tibet  tiiu  island  cm  the  west,  a dis- 
tance of  about  a mile  and  a quarter,  whiUt  from  tho  Porta 
del  Popolo  to  (he  foot  of  the  Palatine  opposite  Ponte  Kottu, 
the  farthest  southern  point  of  tn<>dcrn  ivume.  the  distance 
is  rather  more  tlmu  a mile  and  a half.  All  to  tho  south  and 
east  of  these  limits,  forming  almut  two-thirds  of  the  area 
within  the  walls,  is  desolate,  eunsUling  of  rums,  gtmlens.  and 
HeMs,  with  some  churches,  convents,  and  other  scattered 
habitations. 

The  present  line  of  walls  of  Rome  proper  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  is  generally  understood  to  be  that  traced  by 
Aurelian,  restored  by  Ilonorius,  and  afterwards  by  Belisa- 
riiis.  and  sim-o  ro|H.-alcdly  renewed  by  several  popes.  It 
describes  an  irregular  pulygrm,  ofwliicli  the  longest  diameter 
ii  three  miles  in  length  ihxn  north-west  to  south-east,  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  on  the 
Appian  road.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  present  walls,  in- 
t-luding  those  of  Tmnaterere  and  of  the  Ikirgo  or  Vatican, 
is  between  fourteen  and  nfteeii  miles.  Tlie  wall  is  made  of 
brick  mixed  with  stones  and  rubbuh,  and  has  been  often  re- 
pairol.  It  varies  m height,  but  in  must  places  dues  nut 
exceed  15  feet.  It  has  no  ditch,  but  is  tlunked  by  towers 
and  bastions,  which  were  lust  repaired  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  Rome  has  sixteen  gates,  some  of  which  however  aro 
walled  up.  Ik‘gimnng  from  the  north  is:  1.  Porta  del  Po- 
polo, on  the  Flaminiati  way,  or  high  northern  road,  which 
divides  at  a short  distance  fiom  Home,  ono  branch 
leading  to  Florence  and  the  other  to  Ancona.  2.  Further 
east,  the  next  spite  U Porta  Pmciana.  3.  Porta  Salara  or 
Solaria,  on  the  road  to  Rieti.  4.  Porta  Pia.  on  the  north- 
east, formerly  Nomentana,thoruad  from  which  joins  the  V'ia 
Salaria.  6.  Portu  S.  Lorenzo,  facing  the  cast,  and  Icadini;  to 
Tivoli.  6.  Piiria  Maggioro,  Icarling  to  Palestrina : this  is 
the  haudsomesi  of  the  ;^ates  of  Rome,  being  originally  part 
ofthe  uqueductofGlaudius  restored  by  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
which  U attested  by  the  triple  inscription  over  it.  It  consists 
of  <i  Anearcii  which  cm«sos  the  bi:;h  rood,  built  ofTravertino 
or  Tiburtino  slono.  7.  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  which  looks  to  the 
south  east  on  the  mo<lurn  road  to  Albano  and  Naples,  b. 
Porta  Latina,  the  road  from  which  joins  the  Naples  road. 
'J.  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  on  the  antivnt  \'iu  Appia.  lu. 
Portu  S.  Paolo,  on  tho  road  to  Ostia.  Crossing  the  Tiber, 
we  had,  1 1.  Porta  Portese,  which  leads  to  Fiumicino,  the 


present  port  of  Rome.  12.  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,on  tho  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Janiculus,  which  is  nearly  .100  feet  above  the 
Tiber.  Out>idc  of  this  gale  U the  Villa  PainlUi,  wnh  its 
sliady  walks,  its  walcvworks,  and  beautiful  groves  of  lofiy 
umbrella  pines.  13,  Portu  CavuUeggicri,  south-west  of  hil. 
Peters;  it  leads  towards  Civiia  Vecchia.  14.  Porta  Fab- 
brica,  on  the  same  side,  is  now  walled  up.  15.  Port’  .Ange- 
lica, on  the  uppusite  or  northern  snle  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
road  leading  (o  Monte  Mano.  16.  Porta  Casieilo.  which 
opened  from  the  Custle  of  8.  Angelo  nurthward»  mio  the 
country,  aivl  is  now  walled  up.  Besides  these,  (here  are  two 
internal  gates,  one  called  8.  Spirito,  leading  from  the  Burgo 
to  the  Lungara.and  the  other  Porta  SeUimiana,  leodin:; 
the  Lnngara  to  Translevcre.  Tiiese  districts,  B.irgo  ami 
Lungara,  have  been  consecutively  annexed  to  the  modern 
city. 

The  course  of  (he  Tiber  within  Uoinc.  including  its  wind- 
ings, u about  three  miles;  the  banks  are  not  built  up  wiili 
quays  or  walks,  but  in  most  places  (he  river  is  bordered  by 
the  bucks  of  hou-es  generally  of  an  iiiftMior  sort;  in  other 
places  thoro  is  a slip  of  band  or  gravelly  ground  between 
the  houses  and  the  river,  which  i»  frequently  uverlluwed. 
Them  aro  only  two  pluces  w here  there  is  a sort  of  i|uuy  or 
landing-pluce ; ono  in  thn  northern  pirt  of  the  town,  on  the 
left  bank,  nbuvu  the  bridge  of  8.  Angelo,  called  Uipetta, 
where  tho  boats  from  the  inland  pmvinces  on  the  upper 
Tiber  land  wine,  charcoal,  and  provisions;  and  the  other 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  on  the  right  bank 
near  Porta  Portese,  culled  Ripa  Grande,  where  sea-ve>.>sels 
land  their  cargoes,  and  where  there  is  a lino  of  warehouses 
and  a custom-houso.  There  arc  threo  bridges  across  the 
Tiber  within  Hume ; the  northernmost  is  Ponte  Sant'Angelo, 
tho  Pons  .'Blius,  built  by  Undriun,  and  restored  hy  seveint 
popes,  and  lastly  by  Clement  1X-.  by  whose  order  Bernini 
constructed  tho  present  balustrade  and  the  statues  with 
which  it  is  decorated.  It  is  about  300  feet  long,  hut  the 
width  of  (ho  bed  of  the  river  is  not  nioro  thuii  200  feet 
The  Ponte  Sisto,  formerly  Puns  Janiciilensis,  built  ori- 
ginally by  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  IV.,  is 
about  300  feel  long,  the  bc<l  of  the  river  bein;j  230  feel 
Wide.  About  halfa-mile  lower  down  is  the  Ulaiid  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  the  aulient  Insula  Tiberina.  This  i»land  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  soracthint'  like  a ship,  hein^  about  1000 
feet  long,  and  300  feet  wide  in  the  middle  of  it»  length.  It  is 
joined  to  the  tuainland  by  (wo  bridges;  ono  to  the  left  bank 
culled  Ponte  San  Bartolomeu;  and  the  other  to  the  right 
bank,  called  Poiito  Quatiro  Capi,  I'mm  a head  of  Janus 
Quadrifruns  which  once  decoratem  it.  The  two  arms  of  tho 
river  together  form  a bed  of  about  200  feet  in  width.  There 
arc  also  w'ilhin  Rome  tho  remains  of  three  antient  bridges: 
the  Triuinphuliit,  called  also  Vaiicanus,  just  below  Sant' 
Angelo,  of  which  the  piers  have  fallen  into  the  bed  of  tho 
river  and  occasion  a rapid  ; the  Puns  P.dutinus,  now  called 
Ponte  Rotto,  of  w hich  three  arches  remain  on  the  Trans- 
tevero  side ; and  lastly,  the  Pous  SubUciu<,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aveutine,  tho  first  bridge  built  by  (he  Romans,  of  which 
there  ore  very  few  vestiges. 

Romo  is  divided  into  fourteen  districts,  cnllerl  Kiom, 
which  howevcvdu  not  correspond  in  their  boundaries  to  (ho 
Regioncs  of  the  aniiunl  city.  Tho  modern  Rioni  arc  of  very 
umn|ual  e.vtent,  their  boundaries  being  determined  with  re- 
ference to  the  population  included  within  them.  Thus  the 
inhabitod  part  of  the  city  contains  eleven  Rioni,  namely:  I, 
Canipo  Marzo,  near  Porta  del  Popolo;  2.  Golomia;  and  3, 
Tievi,  along  the  slut^uf  the  Pincian  ami  Quirinal;  4,  Sant* 
Eustachio;  and  5.  Pigno.  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  town. 
C,  Polite ; 7,  Parionc ; and  S,  Uegob.  near  the  left  bank  of 
tho  Tiber ; 9, 8ant*  Angelo  in  Pcjcheria.  between  the  Cupilol 
and  the  Tiber  ; and  lU,  Transtevere ; and  II,  Borgo,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  The  whole  of  the  antient  or 
southern  city  is  comphsc<l  within  three  extensive  Hiutii, 
namely:  12.  Monti,  on  the  north  east;  13,  Campitelli,  south- 
east; and  14,  Uipa,  south-west. 

Tho  modern  (own  of  Rome  may  bo  convowcnlly  divided, 
fur  thn  sake  of  topographical  description,  into  tiireo  great 
divisieos : 1 . tbo  lower  part  of  the  town  between  tho  eastern 
hills,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Capitol;  2.  the  upper  town,  which 
extends  along  the  cMteru  hills;  3,  the  part  of  the  town 
which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

Tlie  lower  town,  which  occupies  tbo  site  of  the  ancient 
Campus  Martius  and  Campus  Tiberinus,  is  the  seat  of  all 
the  bustle  and  trade.  It  is  crossed  in  iu  ocnlral  part  from 
north  by  west  to  south  by  east  by  tbc  street  1^1  Corso, 
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which  about  one  mile  in  len^h  from  the  Piazsa  del  Po- 
polo,  or  great  norihern  entrance  of  Rome,  h Imndaome  open 
)>lace  witli  an  olx-ltbk  in  the  niUhllo.tu  the  palace  of  Venice, 
near  tiie  f<Mt  of  the  Capitul.  Two  other  atrectA  bram-h  out 
from  the  Piaua  del  Populu,  on  the  riglu  and  left  of  the  Coreo, 
and  at  an  acute  angle  with  it.  One  leads  south-east  to  the 
line  open  place  called  Piazza  dt  Spagiia,  the  great  resort  of 
foreigners,  at  the  foot  of  the  ihnemn  Mount,  after  croasing 
which.  It  continues  in  the  same  direction  to  the  College  of 
Pnjpagauda  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal.  The  other  street, 
callcrl  Kijietta,  runs  in  a south  direction,  parallel  to  the 
hank  of  the  Tiber,  and  then,  folloHring  the  bend  of  the  river, 
leads,  under  a diflerenl  imiue.  to  the  bridge  of  Sant’  Angedo. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Corso  is  a s<{uarc,  called  Pmzza 
Colonna,  from  the  aniiciit  pillar  which  stands  m the  middle 
of  it.  [Antonink  Column.]  Iinuiodiaiely  to  the  west  of 
the  Piazza  Colonna  is  un  irregular  Mpmre,  which  crowns  a 
slight  eminence  railed  Moiiiu  Citurio.  or  Citatorio.  a small 
hilt  winch  rises  in  Iho  middle  of  the  Campus  Manius.  It 
containsa  fine  building,  called  Curia  Innocenziana,  in  which 
the  courts  of  justice  Mt:  a handsome  ubeliAk  stands  in  front 
uf  it.  Ketunmig  to  the  Corso,  and  following  it  southwards, 
we  meet  with  a street  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  Fon- 
tana di  Trevi.  the  haiuLsomest  fountain  in  Home,  and  then 
we  come  to  another  street,  leading  to  the  ascent  of  the  Qui- 
nnal,  or  Monte  Cavullo.  Farther  up  the  Corso,  on  llic  right, 
is  a wide  street,  culled  Strada  del  Cfcsil,  which  lends  to  the 
splendid  church  and  convent  of  that  name,  the  head*<)uarters 
uf  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  from  whence,  turning  to  the 
left,  is  a street  that  leads  to  the  foot  of  ihe  Capitol.  Thu 
whole  of  (his  part  of  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
('urso,  consists  chiefly  of  rogular  and  substantial  buildings. 
The  most  remarkable  are : i.  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  near 
Ripetia,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Rome  ; it  conlums 
a choice  collection  of  paintings  by  Titian,  Domenichino. 
Albano,  Anuibulo  Caracci.  Caravaggio,  Parmigiano,  and 
other  great  mailers.  2.  Further  north  the  old  mausoleum 
of  Augustus  has  boon  transformed  into  an  amphitheatre, 
called  Correa,  for  bull-hglits  nreworks.  and  other  |>opular 
diversions.  3.  Palazzo  Rus{>oIi,  on  the  Corso.  in  o good 
style  of  architecture,  by  Anunanatu,  has  a iiiuch-adinired 
staircase,  constructed  by  Martino  lojnghi,  consisting  of  US 
stcp!i.  each  of  a single  block  of  white  marble.  The  extensive 
gruutid-llour  of  the  palace  has  been  converted  into  a cuQeo* 
house,  which  is  the  largest  in  Rome,  and  consists  of 
various  rooms,  wdiere  several  ‘crocchi,’  or  clubs  of  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  other  persons  assemble,  that  of  the  contri* 
hutors  to  the  ‘ Gionialc  An-adico,'  the  literary  review  of 
iiomc.  among  the  rest.  The  club  of  the  artists  is  held  at 
the  CaflV:  del  Greco,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spugna  ; that  of  (be 
antiifuarians  at  the  caffe  of  Fontana  di  Trevi ; the  club  of 
professors  and  other  men  of  letters  meets  at  the  CntTi^  di 
Slontu  Citorio.  4.  Palazzo  Ghigi,  which  forms  the  north 
bide  of  the  Piazza  Culounn,  coniuins  some  choice  paintings, 
and  a fine  library  rich  in  curious  MSS.,  among  others  an 
inedited  chronicle  of  iho  monastery  uf  Mount  Soracte ; a 
copy  uf  Uiony&ius  of  Halicarn.VKsu>,  written  in  Um  eleventh 
century;  several  letters  of  Melaiicthun;  one  of  Henry 
Vlll.  of  England,  concerning  Luther;  about  twenty 
volumes  of  original  docunients  relative  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia;  a handsome  parchment  volume,  in  folio, 
containing  French  and  Fleiiiish  music  of  the  fineentli 
century,  &c.  Palazzo  Piumbinu,  on  the  uppusilc  or 
south  side  uf  the  s<|Uare.  C.  Palazzo  Sciarra  Colonna, 
on  the  Corso,  has  a rich  collection  uf  paintings  and 
a handsome  Doric  marble  gate.  7.  Palazzo  Doria,  a vast 
building,  designed  by  Borromino,  also  contains  a gallery 
of  choice  paiuiiiigs,  8.  The  Palazzo  Torlonia,  formerly 
Odesealebi,  or  Bracciano,  on  the  Piazza  S .\postoli,  has  a 
splendid  marble  gallery  fitted  up  in  thu  modern  taste,  and 
some  good  nimlein  paintings.  0.  On  the  opposite  side,  next 
to  the  churcli  uf  S.  Apostoh,  is  the  Palazzo  Colonna,  with  a 
handsome  court  and  gardens  behind,  which  extend  up  the 
slope  of  the  (Juirmal,  and  a gallery  of  paintings  with  some 
splendid  ]H>rtraits  hy  Titian,  Veronese,  and  Giorgione,  lu. 
The  huge  Palazzo  ui  Venezia,  so  called  beruusu  it  once  be- 
longed to  that  proud  republic,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador ; it  looks  like  an  old  cosile,  with  its  massive 
walls  and  batliemcnta.  11.  Opposite  the  church  of  the 
Gesd  is  the  Palazzo  AUieri.  All  these  palaces  are  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  theCurso.  The  principal  churches 
ill  the  same  district  are : 1.  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  which, 
hko  most  churches  at  Rome,  ooutaias  some  good  paintings. 


several  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments,  and  a handsome 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Ghigi  family.  2.  San  Carlo  al 
Corso.  3.  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  rais^  on  the  ruins  of  an 
anticnt  temple.  4.  S.  Ignazio,  whicli  is  rich  in  ornaments, 
adjoins  the  Gregorian  or  Homan  College.  8.  The  hand- 
some church  del  Gesu  contains  some  good  and  some  indifferent 
paiiiliiigs,  the  splendid  chapel  of  S.  Ignatius,  enriched  with 
lapis  lazuli,  silver,  and  gold,  and  the  mausoleum  uf  Bellur- 
imno,  by  &‘riiini.  6.  Santi  Apustoli,  with  the  line  mauso- 
leum of  Pope  Ganganelli,  the  work  ofCanovawhen  only 
tweiity-Qve  years  old  (which  has  been  so  graphically 
describeil  by  Milizia  in  his  letters),  and  a cenotaph,  by 
the  bamo  illuKirious  artist,  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
the  engraver  Voli>ato.  In  the  adjoining  cloistcnt  is  tho 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  7.  Sv  Marcello  contains  ihu 
sepulchral  mununient  of  Cardinal  (.kmsalvi.  8.  Santa 
Mnria  in  Vialata,  &c. 

West  of  the  Corso.  and  between  it  ond  (he  Tiber,  is  a 
dense  mass  of  irregular  streets,  a busy  part  uf  the  town,  con- 
tuining  market-places,  b^hops,  end  inferior  dwellings,  with 
huro  and  there  a fine  building.  Towards  tho  centre  of  this 
district  IS  the  line  oval  place  called  Piazza  Navona  (the  aii- 
tieui  Circus  Ag.inalis),  one  of  tho  largest  in  Rome,  with  its 
fountains,  by  I^rnini,  its  three  churches,  and  the  modern 
palace  Braschi  at  one  extremity  of  it.  Tho  university  called 

1. a  Sapienza  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Between  it  and  ibo 
Corso  IS  the  Rotunda  [Panthkon],  next  to  which  is  tho 
Palazzo  Giustiniani,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  the  large 
church  and  Dominican  convent  of  l<a  Minerva.  Nearer  lu 
the  river  arc:  1.  the  Palazzo  della  Canculluria,  byBramanle. 

2.  'Die  Palazzo  Farnese,  thu  bcst-built  in  Rome,  wiih  a 
square  befuic  it,  ornamented  by  (wo  handsome  fountains; 

. some  of  the  apartments  are  painted  hy  Caracci,  Zuccari, 
Vasari,  and  others.  Next  to  the  Piazza  Farnese  is  an- 
other square,  called  Campo  di  Fiore.  .1.  The  Palazzo  Spadu, 
with  a collection  of  antient  sculptures,  among  others  tho 
supposed  statuu  of  Pompey,  and  some  very  fine  basso-re- 
lievos, found  at  Santa  Agnese  without  tlie  walls.  4.  The 
handsome  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Vallicolla,  belonging  to 
the  brothers  ofS.  Filippo  Neri,  or  Congregation  uf  tlie  Ora- 
toire  [Neki,  Filippo;  Oratorio],  a most  gentlemanly,  uti- 
' assuming.and useful bodyof clergymen.  Tbe-Iibrarycontauia 
. many  valuable  MSS.,  historical  and  ecclesiastical.  5.  Thu 
church  Santa  Maria  doll'Aniroa  has  some  good  paintings, 
and  the  monuments  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.  and  of  Lucas  Hul- 
' stenius,  a Protestant  converted  to  Catholicism,  who  died 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Holstenius  was  siicceviled  in  his 
ollice  by  AUalius,  a native  of  Chios,  and  Allatius  was  suc- 
ceedud  by  J.  Siroonius  Assemani,  a Maronitc.  This  he- 
terogeneous succession  of  librarians  gave  occasion  to  tho 
follow  ing  distich,  in  the  caustic  humour  of  modern  Rome 

' l>v(liil  hrr«‘UcuB{  |NMt  huDe  KhUtulictit  | at  nuuc 
Tuna  }iner«t : I'eiri  bibUotlirca.  vale.* 

Near  the  left  bank  of  tho  Tiber,  and  parallel  to  it,  runs  a 
handsome  regular  street,  called  Strada  Giulia,  about  throe- 
quarters  of  a mile  long,  from  Punic  Sislo  to  Ponto  S.  An- 
gelo. Tills  district,  though  well  built,  is  dull,  when  com- 
|iared  with  the  Corso  and  the  adjoining  streets. 

South  of  Ponto  Sisto,  along  the  lei^  bank  uf  the  Tiber, 
and  extending  round  the  western  base  of  the  Capitol  to 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  is  the  lowest,  meanest,  and  dirtiest 
part  uf  modern  Rome.  It  is  partly  occupied  by  the  .Icwa, 
who  arc  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  4UUU,  in  several  nar- 
row filthy  alleys,  in  rows  of  tall  old  houses,  near  the  river 
side,  between  Ponte  Sisto  and  Ponte  S.  Bartolomeo.  They 
are  nut  allowed  to  live  outside  uf  their  district,  called  Ghullu, 
which  is  separated  by  a wall  from  tho  rest  of  the  town. 
They  arc  not  otherwise  molested.  They  have  their  Rabbis 
^ and  a synagogue,  a sort  of  municipal  council,  their  schools, 
support  their  own  poor,  and  follow  their  customary  occupu- 
tioa  of  buying  and  selling.  Tho  lower  sort  aru  2»eeu  about 
I the  streets  of  Rome,  with  their  dingy  bags,  crying  * robi 
I vecchi,’  old  clothes.  Some  of  thu  higher  class  carry  on 
j tradu  with  foreign  countries,  and  arc  regular  niurchants. 
It  has  been  ubson’ed  that  this  district,  low  and  dirty  as  it  is, 
IS  remarkably  healthy.  Facing  the  Ghetto  is  the  island  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  with  the  church  of  that  name,  and  an  hospital, 
kept  by  the  philanthropic  congregation  cunimonlv  called 
tho  Ben  Fratulli,  from  their  motto,  * Fate  bene,  i*'ratelli' 

. (‘  brethren,  do  good’  to  your  reUuw-men),  which  was  founded 
in  Spain,  about  1638.  by  S.  Juuii  do  Dios : the  brethren  de- 
. vote  themselves  to  attend  ou  and  nurse  gratuitously  tho  sick 
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poor.  Proceeding  farther  south,  alung  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  ii  a succession  uf  narrow  struuls,  cxietuling  to  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine,  with  s4>oie  of  the  moit  aiilient  churches  in 
Rome,  especially  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmodin,  built  in  the 
third  century  of  our  sora,  it  is  said,  on  the  ruins  of  a temple, 
or  rather  saocUum,  dedicated  to  Piidicitia  Plebeia  by  Vir- 
ginia, daughter  of  the  uatrician  Aulus,  who.  having  married 
the  plebeian  consul  Vulumntus,  was  excluded  from  the  sa- 
cellum  of  Pudicitia  Patricia.  The  conduct  of  Virginia  on 
this  occasion,  aa  represented  by  Livy  (x.  ‘i3),  is  full  of  in- 
terest. The  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cuemedin  is  adorned 
with  two  rows  of  fine  antient  columns.  It  is  also  called 
Bocca  della  Veriti,  from  a largo  stone  mask  with  a large 
mouth  which  is  seen  iii  the  portico  of  the  church,  and  the 
use  of  which  is  unknown.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  aro 
the  churches  of  S Giorgio  in  Velabro,  Santa  Anastasia, 
Santa  Maria  Egiziaca,  and  of  S.  Teodoro,  said  to  be  on  the 
site  of  tho  temple  of  Romulus,  on  the  Palatine,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  inhabited  part  of  modern  Rome,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Beyond  it,  the  Avontmo,  Pala- 
tine, and  Csliaii  hills  stretch  to  the  south  and  south-east. 
They  are  occupied  with  lields  and  gardens,  and  contain  seve- 
ral churches,  convents,  and  scattered  ruins..  The  most  re- 
markable churches  arc : Santa  Sabina  and  S.  Alussio,  on  the 
Avenline,  and  S.  Bonaventura  and  its  adjoining  solitary 
convent  and  garden,  on  the  Palatine.  The  Cslian,  an  exten- 
sive lull.has  some  interesting  churches:  I.  S.  Gregorio,  a fine 
building  on  tho  west  slope  of  the  hill,  has  splendid  frescoes 
by  Domenichino  and  Guido,  representing  llie  martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew ; a painting  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  by  Annibale 
Curacci ; and  a statue  of  ibe  saute  pope.  Iniiteria,  a kind  of 
modern  Aspasia,  ricb.  accompUsbed,  and  well  inronned, 
w ho  lived  in  the  age  of  Loo  X.,  and  was  the  frieud  of  Boru- 
aldo,  Sadolelo,  Campani.  and  other  learned  men  of  that 
period,  was  buried  in  this  church,  where  her  epitaph  was 
still  seen  in  the  lost  century,  but  has  been  sincu  removed, 
in  consequence  of  repairs.  2.  S.  Stefano  Rutondo  is  an 
antient  circular  building,  transformed  into  a church  in  tho 
fifth  century,  and  is  remarkable  os  exliibiiing  the  various 
changes  in  tlie  history  of  the  aris  ihrougli  tlio  dark  ages. 
3.  S.  Giovanni  e Paolo,  belonging  to  ihu  Order  of  Bariia- 
bites,  in  a fine  situation,  commanding  a view  of  the  Palatine 
and  Avenline,  is  much  resorted  to  by  persons  roligiously 
inclined,  who  retire  thither  for  a time,  and  board  in  tho 
convent,  wlioro  they  employ  themselves  in  pious  u.xercises, 
and  in  quiet  meditation,  which  tho  soliiuUu  of  tho  spot 
and  the  view  of  the  majestic  ruins  before  them  aro  well 
calculated  to  assist.  A solitary  palm-trcu  rises  in  tho 
garden  of  the  convent;  there  is  anulher  in  the  garden 
of  Bonaventura,  on  the  Palatine.  No  one  has  better 
described  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  Romo  and  tho  im- 
])iessiun  which  it  produces,  tiian  Madamo  de  Stael,  in 
iior  * Uorinno.'  The  Villa  Mattui  occupies  a considerable 
space  on  thcCmlian  hill.  The  groupof  buildings  cuiinccicd 
with  the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovaiim,  at  tho  eastern  end  of  tho 
Cmlian,  is  described  under  LsTxaAN.  Thu  Colosseum,  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  other  antient  reinaios  are  noticed  here- 
after. Between  the  Laterau  and  the  Colosseum  is  the 
luinarkable  antient  church  of  S.  Clemente. 

South  of  the  Avenline,  and  between  it,  tho  Tiber,  and 
the  walls,  is  a large  space  of  luw  ground  laid  out  in  fields, 
part  of  which  are  common,  and  go  by  the  name  of  ‘ Praii 
del  Popolo  Romano.’  An  artificial,  hill,  calleil  Mount 
Tcstaccio,  rises  on  one  side  of  them : it  is  formed  of  a 
quontity  of  broken  earthenware  (testso)  and  other  rub- 
bish which  has  been  thrown  and  lias  accumulated  here 
from  antient  times,  and  over  which  a green  turf  has 
formed.  The  moilem  Romans  have  excavated  cellars  in 
the  side  of  the  hill,  where  they  keep  their  wine  cool,  and 
the  place  is  resorted  to  on  holidays  by  the  people  of  Rome, 
especially  the  lower  orders,  something  like  the  tea-gardens 
outside  of  London.  On  tho  other  side,  by  tho  gate  of  S. 
Paolo,  is  the  Piutestaiit  burying-ground,  and  near  it  is  the 
pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius. 

The  upper  town,  or  eastern  part  of  modern  Rome, 
•trotchee  up  the  slope  of  the  Pincian  and  ^uirinal  bills, 
and  occupies  also  part  of  the  plateau  which  unites  all 
the  eastern  hills  of  Rome.  This  part  is  not  so  densely 
built  as  tho  lower  town:  it  consists  in  great  measure  of 
palaces  and  villas,  of  churclies,  convents,  and  other  large 
buildings,  with  spacious  courts  and  gardens,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  two  fine  long  streets,  which  eross  each  other 
at  right  angles  on  the  summit  of  the  Quirinal,  forming 
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there  a small  circus,  wi.  ha  fountain  at  each  bifurcation,  fiom 
which  the  place  has  received  tho  name  of  *Le  Quatlrc 
Fonlano.’  We  shall  brielly  describe  this  part  of  tho  town, 
beginning  from  the  north. 

On  the  terrace  or  plateau  of  the  Pincian  Mount  there  is 
the  fine  new  promenade  or  public  walk,  laid  out  during 
the  French  occupation.  Next  to  it  is  the  villa  Meiltci, 
now  the  Academy  of  French  pensionary  artists;  and  the 
church  of  La  Trinity  de*  Monti,  and  the  esplanade  with  the 
obelisk  in  front  of  it,  from  which  there  is  a splendid  view 
of  modern  Romo.  From  tliia  esplanade  a good  sticet, 
called  Via  Sistina.  leads  in  a south-east  dircctiun  to  tho 
Piazza  Barbermi,  which  lies  in  the  depression  between  the 
Pincian  and  the  Quirinal.  The  Palazzo  Barberini,  one  of 
tho  largest  in  Rome,  is  at  the  east  end  of  tho  l^iazza.  it 
contains  a good  collection  of  paintings,  among  olbors,  tho 
celebrated  portrait  of  I..a  Conci  |Tainted  by  Guido,  who  had 
seen  her  on  the  scaffold  at  her  execution.  The  library  of 
the  Barberini  palacu  has  about  50,000  printed  volumes,  and 
j many  valuable  MSS.,  autograph  letters,  and  other  docu- 
ments. [Bakberim.]  At  the  nui  ih  end  of  the  Piazza  Bur- 
berini  is  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  with 

I its  garden,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  condition,  like  all  tho 
gardens  of  the  convents  of  that  order ; and  adjoining  them  is 
the  vast  and  splendid  patrician  villa  Piumbino,  called  aUo 
Ludovi»i,  from  Cardinal  Luigi  Ludovisi.  nepliewof  Gre 
goryXlV.  It  has  beautiful  walks,  and  in  tbo  a;iarlnieni8 
of  the  principal  casino  is  a valuable  collection  of  antient 
sculptures,  and  also  the  fresco  of  Aurora  by  Guercino. 

South  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  rises  the  (Quirinal 
Mount,  which  bears  on  its  summit  the  extensive  pontifical 
palace  and  gardens.  At  Rome  it  is  commonly  culled  Monte 
Cavallo,  from  the  two  colossal  statues  of  Casl<H'  and  Pollux, 
with  their  horses,  which  stand  in  the  square  before  the  palace. 
On  the  east  side  o(  tlio  squaru  is  the  Palazzo  dolla  Consuha, 
and  next  to  it  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  winch  occupies  an  ex- 
tensive area.  In  adeiaclied  gallery  or  summer  lioiise  of  tho 
latter  is  the  celebrated  Aurora  of  Guido,  which  is  considered 
tho  masterpiece  of  that  great  painter.  A lino  sttvul,  about 
a mile  in  length,  leads  from  the  square  of  i he  pontifical  palaco 
along  tho  plateau  of  the  Quirinal  to  Porta  Piu,  passing  near 
the  1 liermte  of  Diocletian.  It  is  crossed  at  theQuaitro  ]■  un- 
tune by  anothor  siroct.  leading  from  tbe  Piazza  Barberini  to 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  from  whence  several  streets  lca«l  to 
Porta  Maggiore,  Poria  S.  Lorenzo,  and  Porta  S.  Gutvanni. 
The  magnificent  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  the 
Esquiline  hill,  which  here  joins  the  Quirinal,  is  tho  eastern 
extremity  of  modern  Rome.  Beyond  it,  north,  oast,  and 
south,  tbe  whole  expanse  of  the  Es«|uilino  is  occupied  by 
gardens,  villas,  and  fields,  with  some  solitary  churches. 
Tlic  more  iniurcstiiig  of  tiieso  churches  are:  1,  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  built  first  oy  Eudoxia.  wife  of  Valentinian  111., 
and  rebuilt  by  Pope  Adrian  1.:  it  contains  tho  mausoleum 
of  Julius  II.,  with  the  statue  of  Musos  by  Michel  Angelo. 
2nd,  Tho  handsome  church  ofS.  Martino  ai  Monti,  with  its 
antient  oratory  and  vaults,  its  modern  embellishments,  ami 
tho  frescoes  by  Poussin,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Between  the  west  slope  of  the  Esquiline  and  the  south 
slope  of  tho  Quirinal  are  several  streets  inhabited  chieflv  by 
the  lower  orders,  which  extend  to  the  Caiiipo  Vaccino.  t'ar- 
tiler  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  and  in  the  gap  be- 
tween it  and  theCapitoline  Mount,  is  the  piazza  which  con- 
tains Trajan’s  column. 

The  (japitoline  Mount  and  its  buildings  are  described 
under  Capitol. 

The  third  great  division  of  moilern  Rome,  which  lies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  consists  of  two  distinct  parts : 

II  Borgo,  or  Vatican,  and  Transicvcrc,  properly  so  called, 

which  are  divided  from  one  anulher  by  an  inner  wall.  The 
Borgo,  or  Cilii  Leonina,  extenda  frum  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo  to  the  Place  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  group  of  build- 
ings constituting  St.  Peter's  and  tho  Vatican  palace  aro 
deacribed  under  Vatican.  The  other  remarkable  building 
in  the  Borgo  is  tho  great  charitable  establishment  of  Santo 
Spirito,  the  largest  in  Rome,  situated  close  to  tho  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  corapri.ses  an  hospital  for  the  sick, 
which  in  the  summer  months  contains  from  lOoo  to  1200 
patients  at  a time,  a foundling  hospital,  and  a lunatio 
asylum.  • 

The  castle  Sant’  Angelo  (of  which  tho  massive  circular 
tower  was  built  by  Hadrian  for  his  mausoleum,  nnd  tho 
fortifications  around  it,  consisting  of  ramparts,  ditches,  and 
bastions  mounted  with  cannon,  were  begun  by  Pope  Bom« 
VoL.  XX.-N 
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flipc  IX.  and  coiuint.e(l  by  succeasivo  popes)  is  iho  citadel  of 
Rome,  but  it  \»  not  capable  of  a regular  defence.  It  serves 
as  a slate  prison  and  also  as  a lumse  of  currection. 

The  district  called  Transtevere  lies  south  of  the  Uorgo 
and  between  the  Janiculus  and  the  Tiber,  and  comma* 
nicates  with  the  Boigo  by  ihe  handsome  gate  of  S. 
Spirilo.  Tlio  Janicuhis  is  a long  straight  ridge  about  a 
mile  and  a half  long  from  north  to  south,  and  it  rises  nearly 
3U0  feel  above  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the  northern  half 
of  its  length  it  rises  almost  immediately  from  the  bank  of 
Tiber,  leaving  however  sufficient  level  ground  for  a street, 
which  from  its  length  is  called  La  Lungara.  This  street 
contains  some  flne  buildings,  the  Ralazzo  Salvialt,  the 
Ruluzzo  Corsini,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Kunio,  once  the 
residence  of  Christina  of  Swerlen.  withe  gallery  of  paintings, 
a hbnm,  and  delightful  gnnlens  which  extend  up  the  slope 
of  the  Janiculus,  and  from  wliich  there  is  a splendid  \iow 
of  Rome;  and  lastly,  I-a  Farne»ina,  a house  and  gardems 
built  by  the  wealthy  banker  Ghigi  in  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
with  sonic  fine  frescoes  by  Raphael.  On  the  slope  of  the 
Janiculus  is  the  Villa  Lantc,  the  casino  of  which  was  painted 
by  Giulio  Romutio.  The  church  and  convent  of  S. 
Oiiofrio,  likowiso  on  the  Janiculus,  above  La  Lungara,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  having  been  the  last  asylum  of  Tasso, 
where  he  died  and  wa<  buried.  Another  Italian  poet,  Guidi, 
is  also  buried  at  S.  Onofriu. 

Towards  llio  soullieni  end  of  the  Lungara  the  hill  recedes 
ftti'iher  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  hero  makes  a 
bend  to  the  east,  and  it  is  within  this  bend  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  district  called  Transievcre  issitualeil.  Some  of 
the  streets  run  up  the  Janiculus  to  the  gate  of  S.  Pan- 
ernsio,  but  the  higher  part  of  the  hill  is  chiefly  unbuilt, 
though  it  is  enclosed  within  the  walls.  The  villa  Spada  is 
in  this  part,  near  the  gate,  outside  of  which  is  the  villa  Pam- 
fill,  a favourite  promenade  of  the  youth  of  Rtune,  w ilh  I'hady 
walks,  waterworks,  and  clusters  of  lofly  umbrella  pmes. 
Among  Ihe  most  remarkable  buddings  of  Yrarutevere  is  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Moiiluriu,  which  contains  some 
fine  miintings,  and  in  the  cloisters  an  elegant  circular  tciuplo 
by  nramante.  Above  S.  Pietro  in  Monturio,  in  a com- 
manding situation,  is  the  fountain  uf  L'Acqua  Paula,  the 
largest  in  Rome,  which  appears  at  a distuiice  like  a triple 
triumphhl  arch  with  streams  of  water  rushing  through:  it 
was  conslructud  by  Paul  V.  with  the  marble  taken  from  a 
temple  uf  Minerva.  l./)wcr  down,  at  Ihe  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  collegiate  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Transtevere,  a 
vast  and  handsome  structure,  with  granite  and  tmrphyry 
columns,  rich  marbles,  somo  good  paintings,  and  nn  old 
mo-^aic  of  the  twelfth  cenlury.  Near  to  it  is  the  fine  Bene- 
dictine convent  uf  S.  Cahslo,  in  the  library  uf  which  is 
a splendid  Latin  Bible  of  the  ninth  century,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Charlemagno.  but  from  the  illu* 
romations  it  appears  more  probaidu  that  it  was  written 
for  his  grandson  Charles  the  Bald.  A long  street  leads 
froin  S.  Calisto  to  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Frati' 
cesco  a Ripa,  once  inhabited  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The 
church  is  ornamented  with  paintings,  sculptures,  and  rich 
marbles,  and  has  a chaoel  with  vaults  iHitonging  to  the 
the  Pallavicini  family.  Kol  far  from  S.  Frauccaco  is  the 
large  building  of  S.  Michele  a Ripa,  near  the  Tiber, 
facing  the  Aventinc  bill,  which  rises  on  Iho  opposite  bank. 
S.  Micbcle  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  conducted 
charitable  cstablishmcnlsof  Rome,  and  is  inhabited  by  above 
HC’Ven  hundred  persons.  It  consists  .of  a work-house  or 
house  of  industry  for  poor  boys  and  girls,  of  a school  of 
the  fine  arts  for  those  ^ys  who  have  a taste  for  them,  of 
an  asylum  for  the  old  and  infirm  of  both  sexes,  and  of  a 
house  of  correction  for  juvenile  offenders.  Tournon,  Val6ry, 
and  other  recent  writers  agree  in  praising  tho  arrange- 
menu  and  regulation  of  this  important  establishment. 
Along  one  side  of  this  vast  builaing  is  the  handsome 
quay  and  landing-place  of  Ripa  Grando,  wh«re  tho  vessels 
which  ascend  the  Tiber  from  the  sea  land  their  goods, 
and  annexed  to  which  are  warehouses.  Below  it  is  the 
Porta  Porlese,  or  gate  leading  to  Fkimicino,  which  is  the 
aoutliorn  extremity  of  Rome  on  the  right  hank  of  thcTiber. 

Tluira  are  above  three  hundred  churches  in  Home,  must 
of  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  either  for  their  architecture  or 
for  their  paintings  and  other  ornan#nts.  We  have  men- 
tioned a few  of  Ihe  most  interesting,  and  wo  refer  to  Va.si, 
Faa.  and  the  other  guide-books  for  further  information.  The 
ehuivhes  constitute  one  of  tho  principal  atlraclious  of  mo- 
darn  Rama. 


The  palaces  of  tho  nobility  form  another  class  of  interest 
ing  objects.  It  has  been  said  sneeringly,  that  every  house 
at  Rome  that  has  a * porto  cochdre.’  or  rurriage-gale,  w called 
a palace : this  may  seem  very  witty,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  ^.unc  contains  many  real  palaces,  buildings  of 
princely  magnitude  and  impoaing  style,  containing  vast 
court.v  and  lung  ranges  of  spacious  apartments,  and  it  can 
boast  of  a greater  number  of  these  tlian  any  other  capital  in 
the  world.  In  point  however  of  interior  comfort,  neatness  or 
splendour,  most  of  them  arc  sadly  deficient.  Tlie  walls  are 
of  Travertino  or  Tiburtine  stone,  the  pillars  and  sluivcases 
are  frci^ucnlly  of  marble  and  other  costly  materials ; but  the 
furniture  is  old,  clumsy,  and  scanty  ; the  floor  of  the  aporl- 
ment  is  often  of  unvarnished  brick,  and  the  curtains  and 
tapestry  are  dingy,  amt  a general  want  of  cleanliness  is  fro- 
ciucnlly  observable.  Tho  men-servants  are  olten  numerous 
in  Ihe  hall,  but  they  are  dirty,  la*y,  and  ill-paid.  Passing 
through  the  long  suites  uf  vast  and  lofty  apartments,  you  see 
here  and  there  marble  tables,  fine  paintings,  and  heavy 
gilt  chairs,  but  nothing  resembling  the  Parisian  salon  or 
boudoir,  or  the  English  drawing-room.  The  ground-floor 
is  either  let  as  shops  or  used  for  coach-houses,  stables,  kit- 
chens or  other  menial  offices,  and  the  windows  are  guarded 
with  a strung  iron  grating,  without  glass  behind  it,  which 
gives  to  the  lower  part  of  the  building  the  appearanre  of 
a prison.  Sc\'cral  of  the  Roman  (>alaces  are  |>arl]y  let  to 
lodgers,  and  the  owners  occupy  only  one  floor  or  part  of  a 
floor  ; the  building  being  too  large  for  any  single  family  to 
live  in,  except  such  as  a baronial  family  of*  the  feudal  tiroes 
with  its  numerous  dependants.  Tho  higher  and  wealthier 
Roman  nobles  however,  the  Borghese,  Coloono,  Doria,  Ros- 
pigliosi.  and  others,  still  retain  something  of  that  feudal 
Slate,  although  they  have  lost  their  feudal  jurisdiction. 

The  villas  of  the  Roman  nobility  are  raoro  pleasant  than 
their  palaces.  ‘The  modern  villas,  those  splendid  residences 
of  the  modern  Romans,  are  like  a connecting  link  between 
them  ond  their  proud  predecessors  of  the  classical  times. 
The  inoilorn  Roman  palace  differs  greatly  from  the  anlient 
Roman  houvo,  but  tbu  villa  resembles  much  what  wo  read 
of  the  country-houses  of  the  wealthy  Romans  of  old.  Tiieru 
lA  in  both  the  same  taste  of  magnificent  retirement.  The 
mansions  of  these  villas  have  generally  their  front  towards 
Rome,  whose  pplemlid  horizon  harmonises  with  iho  pomji  of 
their  arcbitccluro,  and  with  the  display  of  rich  marble,  xiatncs, 
pillars,  and  va.-^es  and  foutitains  with  which  they  arc  deco- 
rated. The  gardens  are  mnstly  regularly  laid  out,  though 
not  monotonous  ; they  are  not  made,  like  tho  English  parka, 
for  the  effect  of  scenery  within,  but  to  alford  quiet  walks 
from  which  to  enjoy  the  splendid  scenery  without.  Even  in 
its  solitary  and  oftun-m-glcetud  stale,  the  Roman  villa  retaiiia 
its  anticnt  classical  cliararlcr,  and  its  inelanHioIy  appearance 
seems  to  add  to  its  grandeur.’  {Val6r>’,  !'oya^e*  en  Itnlie, 
XV.  1.)  Several  of  the  villas  are  within  the  walls  of  Home, 
such  as  Medici,  Pioinbino,  Mattel,  Cm  sini.and  olher-«  which 
have  been  mentioned  ; others  are  outside  of  the  walls,  such 
as  the  Villa  PumfUi,un  the  Janiculus;  Villa  Pat  rizi,  outside  of 
Prfrta  Pia;  and  the  Villa  Madaraa,  upon  Monte  Mario,  so 
eallwl  from  M.^rgaretof  Austria,  a natural  daughter  ofCbarle.i 
V'.,  who  was  married  to  Ottavio  Fariuse,  duke  of  Parma.  The 
hou'cw  as  designed  by  Raphael,  and  exceuteil  byGiulio  Ro- 
mano. who  painted  the  loggia  as  a hall.  The  Villa  Albani,  al- 
though shamefully  plundered  by  the  French  republicans  in 
179&,  on  the  plea  that  its  then  possessor  was,  naturally 
enough,  their  iMilitical  enemy,  has  still  retained  or  reeovereil 
so  much  of  its  inexlmuatiblo  treasures  as  to  be  reckoned  the 
third  museum  of  antiquities  in  Rome,  and  next  to  the  Va- 
tican and  the  Capitol.  In  the  time  of  its  full  splendour  it 
was  Winckelman'e  gival  stutly,  which  lie  illustrated  in  his 
• Sloria  dcir  Arte’  and  his  ‘ Motiumenti  Inediti.’  The  great 
boast  of  the  Alhani  museum  is  that  its  collection  is  all 
choice,  while  most  other  collectionsconlam  a great  deal  that 
is  bad.  Cardinal  Ales-samlro  Albani,  who  created  this  nobio 
villa  and  its  still  nobler  museum  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  made  it  tho  business  of  his  life  ; he  was  a man 
of  ta.sto  ond  an  cnlliusiast  fur  antiquity  and  tho  fine  arlti. 
Among  the  finest  sculptures  arc,  the  rilicvoof  Antiiious,  the 
Thetis  found  in  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius  at  Lanuvium, 
(he  Minerva,  (hu  Jupiter,  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  Du>gcnes 
in  his  tub,  tho  two  Caryatides  representing  Grecian 
basket-lienrcrs,  the  bossi-riliovi  of  (he  triumph  of  M.  Aure- 
lius, and  others. 

The  Villa  Borglioso,  on  the  Piiician  Mount,  oulsido  of 

the  waiU,  is  woU  uiowa  (or  iU  gardens,  which  are  laid  out 
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in  theEngli&b  style.  iU  laurel  and  myrtle  groves,  ita  fine  | 
aheel  uf  water,  it»  leni|ilu,  and  lup]iodromu.  i be  Hue  mu- 
seum uf  aniieiu  acul|iturc$  was  &uld  or  given  un  fur  a con- 
aiduiotiuu  by  the  lute  prince  to  Napoleon,  hia  brotiior-m-luw  ; 
but  it  baa  been  partly  replaced  by  new  acqui»itfona  Of  all 
the  enurrooua  i)uuntity  of  works  of  art  earned  away  by  tbo 
French  from  I^ino,  only  a stuail  nart  boa  been  restored; 
much  was  purloined  by  private  indtviduuU  and  isuld,  much 
was  irreparably  darnagcil  in  iho  removal.  The  Horgbeso 
collection  has  ruiuaiited  in  tlie  Louvre,  being  a pmehose; 
and  a t»pleudid  collection  of  ruins  and  gems,  taken  ftom 
Koine,  was  entirely  exempted  fioui  ibu  cimm  uf  roAlituiion 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

Thoiuimorous  Imudsorov  fountains  form  another  peculiar 
ornuiuunt  of  modern  Rome  us  works  of  art,  inde|>endcnt  of 
thuir  utility.  Rome  is  better  supplied  with  good  water 
than  most  continuntul  towns,  and  was  much  more  abundantly 
supplierl  in  antient  times.  Of  the  untient  aqueducts,  three 
still  continue  to  carry  w'ater  into  the  town,  having  been 
repaired  by  the  pojies.  The  first  is  that  of  tlio  Acqua  Ver- 
gmc.  the  best  in  (|uality,  which  comes  from  near  the  antient 
Cullatia,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Romo:  it  supplies  a groat 
part  of  the  lower  town,  and  feeds  thirteen  public  fountains, 
of  which  those  of  T revi,  of  La  harcacciu  in  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
of  Piazza  Navona,  aiul  Kanicse,  aro  the  principal.  The 
second  is  the  Acijua  Felice,  the  antient  Aqua  Marcia  and 
Claudia,  restored  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  da  Monlalto): 
il  comes  from  the  ea>t,  and  supplies  the  upper  or  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  and  feeds  twenty-seven  public  fountains, 
of  which  that  of  Moses,  near  Porta  Pia,  that  of  Triton  in 
the  Piazza  Barburmi,  and  that  of  Monte  Cavallo,  are  the 
principal.  Thu  third  a({uediict,  culled  A<x|uu  Paula,  the 
aiiliunt  AlsiuUna,  enters  Kume  bv  Mount  Juniculua,  and 
supplies  both  Transtevere  and  the  Vatican,  feeding  the  Fon- 
tana Paulina,  and  the  splendid  fountains  before  St.  Peter’s : 
passing  the  Ponte  Siato  by  conduits,  it  supplies  the  adjoining 
I'ounluin  and  lltc  neighbouring  district  of  Sirada  Giulia. 
Tournon  observes  that  the  supply  of  water  thus  curried  into 
Rome  is  much  greater  than  that  carried  by  the  Canal  do 
rOureq  into  Puris  for  the  supply  uf  a population  six  times 
as  large  as  that  uf  Romo. 

Tho  obelisks  which  adorn  most  of  tho  squares  of  Rome 
are  another  peculiar  feature  of  this  city.  An  account  of 
them  is  given  under  Ouelisk. 

The  streets  of  Rome  are  generally  narrow,  like  those  of 
most  old  cities,  but  many  uf  them  are  straight  and  regular, 
and  tho  great  number  of  open  spaces,  such  os  squares, 
places,  gardens,  largo  courts,  &c..  render  the  town  gene- 
rally airy.  The  ]>avoment  of  the  streets  is  made  of 
sclci,  or  small  cubes  of  busullic  stone,  nut  very  azrtM.’able  to 
pedestrians,  c.specially  a:,  there  are  no  foolpiitns  except 
along  the  Corso.  Thu  streets  are  lighted  at  night  with  oil 
lamps.  Rome  possesses  a great  advantage  over  many  con- 
tinental towns,  in  being  provided  with  a regular  system  of 
sewers,  partly  antient  and  partly  mudorn.  [Ci.o.vc44.] 

The  lower  town  is  subject  to  occasioiinl  inundations  from 
the  Tiber,  which  sometimes  rises,  in  seasons  of  extraor- 
dinary rams,  from  2o  to  30  feot  above  its  ortliiiary  level, 
whilst  a considerable  part  of  the  Sown  is  hardly  *iu  feet 
alxivo  the  level.  In  1330  tlio  river  ruse  above  40  feet,  and 
the  destruction  which  it  caused  is'  dcK'ribed  by  Baldi,  in 
his  poem  ' La  Naulica.’ 

Tho  climate  of  the  city  of  Rome  has  bech  of  late  years 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  In  the  time  of  the  republic 
Rome  was  considered  healthy  when  compared  with  tbo 
surrounditig  country.  Parts  of  Latium  were  unhealthy  in 
Cicero’s  lime,  and  probably  long  befuru  him;  ami  the  un- 
houhhincas  was  greatly  inrreai^'d  by  tho  depopulation  of 
the  country,  the  consequence  first  of  the  wars  between 
Rome  and  its  immediate  neighbours,  and  afterwards  of  tho 
civil  wars  in  the  last  century  of  tho  republic.  Tillage 
cultivation  was  abandoned,  and  the  country  became  divhled 
among  a few  largo  proprietors,  who  turned  fields  into 
paslui  e-grounds.  * Propter  avmiliam  ex  segetibus  fecit 
praia,’  says  Varro,  speaking  of  one  of  these  proprietors; 
and  Pliny  observes  that  ‘Latifundia  perdidere  Ilaltam.’ 
Now  it  is  proved  that  tillage  cultivation  and  a dense  pimu- 
lation  check  the  increase  and  spread  of  (he  malaria.  The 
dense  population  of  antient  Rome  and  the  elevated  position 
of  the  old  city,  with  the  plentiful  supply  of  wliolcsorou  water, 
the  convenience  of  sewers,  and  other  circumstiuicos  contri- 
buted to  maintain  a tolerable  state  of  salubrity  within  tho 
w alls* 


Cicero  remarks  the  good  choice  of  tiiose  who  built  Rome 
in  the  niuat  favouruhlu  iq>ul  in  the  midat  of  a generally 
unbeallliy  region.  {IM  RejmbLt  li.  6.)  Horace  however 
I (Kpist.  1.  7)  complains  of  ihe  fevers  which  prevailed  in  the 
mouth  of  August.  The  improvemeiiU  made  by  Augustus, 

I and  the  rocunslruction  of  the  town  after  the  great  lire  in 
I Nero’s  time,  »oem  to  have  had  a good  fUeci  on  the  salu- 
briousness  of  the  city,  and  Frontiiius  (i.  Ik)  observes  that 
I the  iiu-reasod  supply  of  water  by  means  of  additional  aque- 
{ duels  hud  contributed  to  render  the  ulmunphero  purer  than 
it  was  in  tho  old  tiiuea  AlWr  the  full  uf  the  Empire,  and 
‘ tho  raiages  committed  by  tho  barbarians,  we  read  of  the 
complete  desolation  of  tho  Campagnu  during  the  dark  ages, 
and  of  the  abunilonroent  uf  Purlu,  0»iiu,  Ardea,  and  other 
neighbouring  towns  m consequence  of  the  malaria.  At  the 
samo  time  a gradual  removal  was  taking  place  within  the 
walU;  tho  population,  which  wus  much  Uimiihshud,  was 
leaving  the  souihorn  part  of  the  city  lor  the  uurlhern,  tlio 
lulls  for  the  plain  uf  iho  Campus  MarUus, 

As  the  southern  hills,  theCuiliaii,  Aventine,  Palatine,  and 
Es(|uiline.  became  abandoned,  they  became  also  unhealthy, 
for  |>upulousness  and  salubrity  go  tugeiher  m the  whole 
Maremiua  legion.  In  the  eloventh  century  Petrus  Dami- 
anus  {Epitt-t  xix„  * Ad  Nieolaum  II..  PontiUcem'),  draws  a 
fearful  pictuie  of  the  epKluiuie  fevers  to  which  Romo  was 
subject.  But  still  the  unhculiliiiiess  of  the  old  cily  wos, 
and  IS.  much  less  in  dogruu  iliaii  that  of  the  country 
without  tho  walls,  and  especially  of  the  lowlands  towards 
tho  sca-coasl.  Thure  are  lainilies  and  whole  religious 
oumiDuiulies  that  live  all  the  year  round  on  the  deso- 
late lulls  of  old  Rome  without  any  remarkable  inconve- 
nience, though  no  one  would  venture  to  spend  Iho  summer 
moiiihs,  at  least  from  choice,  outside  of  the  walls  be- 
tween Romo  and  tho  sea.  Tlie  miasmata  which  produce 
tbo  malaria,  emunaic  from  the  vulcanic  soil  of  the  Cainpagna 
acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  a burning  sun  ; they  seem  to  bo 
of  a dense  huavy  nature,  seldom  rising  very  high  above  the 
ground,  unless  wafted  by  tho  winds.  Walls  appear  to  stop 
their  advance,  fire  dispels  them,  houso  foundaiioiiH  and 
pavements  prevent  their  emanation.  Fur  an  investigation  of 
this  curious  subject  see  Brocchi.  ‘ Statu  llsico  del  Suolo  di 
Roma  Tournon,  ’ Etudes  Statistiqnes  sur  Rome,' and  an 
article  on  Tounion’s  book,  in  the  'Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view,’ xxi.,  January,  1633,  and  tho  article  Campaona  di 
Roma  in  this  work. 

It  seems  now  proved  that  whenever  the  population  has 
decreased  within  Rome,  from  political  and  other  causca,  (ho 
air  has  become  less  wholesome,  and  that  the  thinly  inha- 
bited districts  arc,  independently  of  their  situation,  unwhole- 
some in  summer,  when  compared  with  tho  more  populous 
pans  of  the  (own.  Thus  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Corso 
and  tho  lower  town  in  general,  and  even  the  low  filthy 
quarter  of  the  Jews,  aro  salubrious,  whilst  the  eastern  part 
of  the  fine  street  of  Porta  Pia,  the  iieighliourhood  of  Sania 
Muria  Maggiore,  and  that  uf  the  Luteraii  are  considered 
unhealthy  in  summer,  although  they  are  on  comparatively 
high  ground.  The  parts  of  the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincian 
which  are  built  upon  are  the  most  deiirable  situations  in 
modem  Romo  fur  fie»b  air  and  health.  On  the  other  side 
of  tho  rivur.  tho  ihinly-buiU  district  of  Li  Lungara  and  (ho 
Vatican  aro  considered  unhealthy  in  summer,  whilst  tbo 
densely  peopled  part  of  Transtevere  is  leas  complained  of. 

It  has  Immu  slated  by  sumo  writers,  but  not  U{K>n  sufli- 
cieut  grounds,  that  (he  malaria  is  encruaeliing  upon  tlio 
iihubited  part  of  Rome,  so  as  to  threaten  in  course  of  timo 
tho  de]Hfpulution  of  the  whole  cily.  Clidtesuvjeux.  who,  wc 
belicvo,  was  the  first  to  start  this  theory,  mistook  the  effect 
fur  the  causc.  He  visited  Romo  at  two  dilfereni  periods ; 
first  in  1791,  when  ‘ the  city  contained  ICC.tiOU  inhabitants, 
tlie  streets  were  thron"cd  with  sumptuous  equipages  oiul 
liveries,  and  the  splendid  palaces  were  open  to  the  gaze  of 
strangers — everything  in  short  had  an  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  splendour.’  But  a few  yours  afterwards  came  the 
French  invasion  of  1799,  with  its  wholesale  spoliations, 
forceil  contributions,  and  oppression  of  every  sort,  which  no 
one  has  more  honestly  cunnemned  and  deplored  than  Count 
Tournon,  after  which  tbo  Paj^al  State  was  redutred  to  one- 
half.  and  the  poorer  half,  of  its  territory.  AAer  a fexv 
I yean  more  of  a precarious  uxUtcnco,  the  Papa'  Govcrnuient 
! was  again  upiict  by  Napoleon  in  1609.  and  'he  cardinal 

i prelates,  the  foreign  ministers,  and  a number  of  noblemen 
and  other  persons  wero  driven  away  from  Rome;  numerous 
families  were  deprived  of  their  accustomed  uicau»  of  support, 
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auJ  the  whole  social  system  was  violenlW  overturned.  The 
population  then  dwiuJled  apace.and  in  1810  it  was  123,000, 
or*wl)ich  no  less  than  30.000  were  on  the  poor-lists  made  out 
bv  the  ri'Ctors  of  the  respective  panxhes.  (Tournoii,  vol. 
ii’,  p,  136.)  It  was  under  these  circunislim  ea  that  ChS- 
tnauvieux  visildi  Rome  a second  lime  in  1813.  ‘ 1 entered 

tlic  city  by  the  same  road  as  before  (by  the  Corse),  but  in- 
stead of  equipages,  I saw  it  filled  with  droves  of  cattle,  goals, 
and  half  wild  horses,  driven  along  by  a number  of  Tartar- 
looking  herdsmen  armed  with  long  spears  and  covered  with 
dark  capotes.  The  population  is  now  reduced  to  lOO.uou.and  ’ 
of  this  number  onc-tenlh  port  are  vine-dressers,  herdsmen,  or  i 
gardeneis.  The  city  presents  everywhere  the  appearance 
of  ruin.  As  there  are  more  houses  than  inhabitants  (he 
means  families),  the  houses  are  not  repaired;  when  they 
get  out  of  order,  the  occupiers  remove  to  others.  A 
multitude  of  convents  have  assumed  the  appearance  of 
ruins;  a number  of  palaces,  no  longer  inhabited,  are  left 
without  even  a porter  to  take  care  of  them.'  {Letiret  icritft 
d'Ualie.)  And  yet,  though  ho  had  the  recent  history  of 
the  country  before  bis  eyes,  Chilieauvieux  attributed  this  de- 
population and  decay  to  the  advance  of  the  malaria.  The 
fact  is,  that  wherever  the  population  gets  thin  and  misera- 
ble. the  malaria  will  gam  ground;  it  will  take  possession 
of  houses  and  gardens  from  which  the  warmth  of  the  blazing 
hearth,  and  tno  cheering  breath  of  human  life,  and  the 
cai-es  of  domestic  industry  have  disappeared.  (See  on  this 
subject  an  article  *On  modern  Books  of  Travels  in  Italy,*  in 
No.  Vill.  of  the  ‘(Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.’)  Tlie 
population  of  Rome  has  rapidly  increased  since  the  peace 
of  1814;  by  the  census  of  Easter,  1838,  it  amounted  to 
148,903  inhabiunts,  exclusive  of  4500  Jews.  (Serristori, 
Utatiiitcad'Iialia.)  An  account  of  its  distribution,  social 
occupations,  habits,  and  other  mural  features  comes  under 
another  head  of  this  article. 

The  temperature  of  Rome  U generally  mild  and  genial ; 
frosts  oceur  in  January ; but  tho  tliermorooter  seldom  de- 
sroiids  lower  than  26°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  tlie  midday  sun 
generally  produces  a thaw.  The  tramoniana,  or  north  wind,  | 
sometimes  however  blows  cold  and  piercing  for  days  togetlier.  < 
Snow  fulls  at  times,  but  it  seldom  remains  on  the  ground  for 
more  than  a day.  Orange-trees  thrive  in  the  open  air.  but ' 
lemon-trees  require  covering  during  the  winter  months. 
Ruins  are  ficquciit  and  heavy  in  November  and  December, 
but  fogs  ore  rare.  In  the  summer  months  the  heat  is  at 
limes  oppressive,  especially  whc>n  the  seirocco.or  south  wind, 
blows.  The  hour  which  follows  sunset  is  considered  llie 
most  unwholesome  in  summer,  and  people  avoid  exposure 
to  the  open  air. 

Thu  sky  of  Romo  has  been  odmired  by  roost  travellers  for 
its  soft  transparent  light,  its  uliramaiine  blue  tinge,  and  the 
splendid  colours  of  the  sunset,  which  Claude  bo.s  so  well  ren- 
dered. The  general  scenery  of  the  country,  the  purple  hue 
of  the  roounums,  and  the  lung  waving  lines  of  liie  plain  of 
the  Catn|iagna,  arc  noticed  under  Alba  Lo.*<ga.  Within  the 
walls  of  Rome  there  arc  many  fine  poiniH  of  view.  Fiom 
tho  lower  of  the  Senatorial  Palace  on  the  Capitol,  there 
is  a gocl  panorama  of  Rome,  embracing  both  the  old  and 
new  towns;  from  the  terrace  of  La  Trniilk  de’  Monti  is  a 
fine  western  view  of  rooilern  Rome;  there  is  another  view 
from  tho  Janiculus.  in  an  op|Misiie  or  eastern  direction  ; and 
lastly,  from  the  gallery  above  St.  Peter’s  dome  is  a splendid 
and  extensivu  panorama,  embracing  the  whole  town,  the 
Campa^na,  the  distant  mountains,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
blue  sea. 

For  the  licttcr  understanding  of  the  topography  of  Rome, 
the  large  map  of  Nolli,  the  atlas  which  accom;»anies  Bunsen’s 
* Beschroibuiig  der  Stodt  Rom.’  or  the  small  map  by  the 
Eiocicty  for  the  DitTnsion  of  Useful  Know  lixlge,  may  l>o  con-  , 
suited.  The  map  in  Brocchi's  work  above  mentionod  gives  ' 
a good  idea  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

TaBT.E  op  some  of  the  MOttB  RF.HARKADLB  MODERN 
Buildinos  in  Rome. 

{The  dales  are  to  bo  considered  only  as  approximations  to 
the  lime  when  the  resmetive  slruclurus  wore  either  com- 
menced or  in  pro;rresa.J 
Dat».  Arcliilsrt. 

1373  SanlaMariasopralaMinerva, 
the  only  Gothic  church  m 
Rome  .... 

400  Santa  Maria  dell’  Anima 
Casiel  S.  Angelo,  restored 
(432  Church  of  Spirilo  Santo  • 


Date. 

1440 

1450 

1460 


1466 

1494 


1500 

1505 

1506 


1513 


1526 


1550 

1556 

1560 

1564 


I 1576 
I 1580 


1586 

1593 

1595 

1602 

1603 


1608 

1612 

1614 


1618 


1640 


1642 


naiVflag. 

S.  Slefano  Rutondo  restored 
S.  Franoeeco  . • 

Palazzo  di  Venezia  . • 

Santa  Maria  del  Popolo 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio 
8.  Pietro  Rotunda  in  do.  . 
Hospital  S.  Snirito 
Cloister  SS.  ApostoU  « 

8.  Marco  . . • 

Cancelleria  . . . 

Cloister  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  restored 
Palazzo  Sora  . . • 

St.  Peter's  begun 
Palazzo  Giraud  . . . 

Palazzo  Cbigi  . . . 

Palazzo  Palma  . . * 

Santa  Marta  di  Loreto 
Farne!i>ina  . . • . 

Palazzo  Caffarclli 
Palazzo  Linotli  . . 

Villa  Madnma  . . . 

Palazzo  Strozzi  . 

Palazzo  Mansimi  begun 
Palazzo  Cicciaporci  . • 

Palazzo  Cenci  , . . 

Palazzo  Lanti  « • . 

Madonna  dell'  Orto  • . 

Palazzo  Serlupi  . 

Palazzo  Niccolini  . . 

S.  Spirito,  fa<;.!  ?e 

Palazzo  Farneao  • . 


Funi 


Villa  Giulia  begun 

Palazzo  RuspoU. 

11  (3ampid(3glio 
Palazzo  Lancellotti 
Pulazzo  Nari  . 
Palazzo  S^da  . 
Palazzo  Negroni 
Palazzo  Mallei  . 

Santa  Caterina  do' 
Cullegio  Romano 
CoUugio  della  Sapienza 
Villa  Pia  . 

Villa  Negroni  . 
Capella  Sestino,  in 
Maria  Maggiore 
Palazzo  Aherops 
Palazzo  Giuslunani 
Obelisk  in  front  of  St. 
erected  by 

S.  Andrea  della  Valle 
San  Michele  in  Sasaia 
SS.  Apostoli  rebuilt 
Cullegio  Mallei  . 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi 
Villa  Borghesc  . 
Palazzo  Sciarra  . 
Capella  Borgheso  (Sla. 

Maggiore) 

Aqua  Paolina 
St.  Peter’s  fa9sde  com 
Palazzo  Verospi . 
Palazzo  Propag.  Fide 
Palazzo  Allien  . 

Villa  Liidovisi  . 

San  Carlo  . . 

Collegio  Nazareno 
S.  Andrea  del  Noviziati 
S.  Francesco  di  PaoU 


Santa 


Peter’s 


Maria 


picted. 


Architect. 

J>.  B.  Alberti. 
Giul.  di  Majano. 
Baccio  Pintelli. 

Bramante. 


Giul.  di  Majano. 
Bramante. 

Bramante. 

Bramante. 

Bramante. 

Bramante. 

Bald.  Peruzzi. 
Anl.  Sangalio. 
Ant.  Sangalln. 
Bald.  Peruzzi. 
Raphael. 

Bald.  Peruzzi. 
Giul.  Romano. 

Bald.  Peruzzi. 
GiiiL  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giul.  Romano. 
Giac.  della  Porta. 
Ditto. 

Maschorino. 

( Ant.  Sangalio. 

\ M.  A.  Buonarroti. 
( VasarL 
( Viimola. 
Ammanati. 

M.  A.  BuonarrotL 
Pirro  Ligorio. 
Vignola. 

Mazzoni. 

Ammanati. 

Ammanati. 

Giac.  dulla  Porta. 
B.  Ammanati. 
Giac.  della  Porta. 
P.  Ligorio. 

Dorn.  Fontana. 

Dorn.  Fontana. 

M.  Lunghi. 

Giov.  Fontana. 

Dom.  Fontana. 
Olivieri. 

Rainaldi. 


Bernini. 

Ponzio. 

Ponzio. 

C.  Maderno. 
Onorio  LunghL 
Dom.  Fontana. 
Ros»i. 

BerniiiL 
Onor.  Lunghi. 

Bernini. 


Palazzo  Barberiui 

Palazzo  Mattel  . 
PalazzoMadama  (diGovi 
Palazzo  Pamfili  . 

Santa  Agnese 

Curia  lanooemiana 


■{ 


erno) 


•{ 


Mademo. 

Bernint 

BorrominL 

Borromini. 

MaruscuIlL 

G Rainaldi. 

G.  RainaldL 
Bernini. 

Carlo  Fontana. 
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DaU.  RiiiUinf.  Aiciituct. 

1650  Santa  Maria,  Via  Lata  . P.  da  Cortona. 
Palazzo  Daria  . 

1667  Colonnades  of  Piazza  San 

Pietro  finished  . . Bernini. 

1668  Palazzo  AUieri  . , . Rossi. 

Palazzo  Odelscalchi  . . Bernini. 

1725  S.  Giov.  de’ Fioientini  . A.  Galilei. 

1729  Capolla  Corsini  . . .A.  Galilei. 

Palazzo  Corsiai  . . Fuga. 

1730  Pal.  Consulta  (now  barracks)  Fuga. 

Teatro  Argentina  . • Marq.  Tcotloli. 

1 734  Lateran  Church,  facade  . A.  Galilei. 

Fontana  Trevi  . . . N.  Salvl. 

Palazzo  Corsini  restored  . Fuga. 

1741  Santa  Maria  Ma^iore.fa9ade  Fuga. 

1743  Hospital  8.  Spirilo  enlarged.  Fuga. 

Villa  Albani 

Palazzo  Potronj . . . Fuga. 

1 740  Convent  S.  Agoslino  . . Vanvilelli- 

1775  New  Sacristy  St.  Peter’s  be- 
gun ....  Carlo  Marchionni. 
Palazzo  Braschi ... 

1780  Museo  Pio  Cleroontino  . M.  A.  Simonelti. 

1801  Excavations  of  the  Forura  j 

commenced  ...  j 

1805  Arch  of  Constantine  exca- 
vated .... 

1812  Temple  of  Venus  and  Roma 

excavated 

1813  The  Pillar  of  Phocas  dis- 

covered .... 

1823  Basilica  San  Paolo  fuor  delle 

Mura  burnt,  restored  by  . Belli. 

1825  New  Buildings  of  the  Piazza 

del  Popolo  . . . Gius.  Valadier. 

1826  S.  Andrea  dellcFralte,  facade 

Palazzo  Ccccopiero  . . Luigi  Poletti. 

1838  Posl-ofllco,  Piazza  Colnnna  . 

Museo  Gregoriano,  Vatienn, 
opened. 

Tkk  principal  Antibnt  Rom.vn  Bi  ii.dings  op  which 
THBRB  ARB  RkMAINS. 

Baths  (\f  Titm,  hastily  constructed  near  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  about  a.d.  80.  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of 
the  golden  house  of  Nero.  The  ruins  stand  now  in  a vine- 
yard called  in  NolU’s  map  SimbaUIi,  on  a sjKil  circum- 
scribed by  the  modem  street  of  the  Polveriera  and  the  street 
of  the  Colosseum  ; they  ocrupied  a spare  of  about  400  feel 
by  600.  The  baths  of  Tiius  were  however  absorbed  in 
Ihoie  of  Trajan. 

fiolA#  0/"  rrq;a/i,  partly  on  the  same  site,  and  adjoinin'! 
those  of  Titus,  were  commenced  by  Doraitian  and  flnisliod 
by  Trajan;  they  were  more  extensive  than  those  of  Tiiui*. 
and  extended  towards  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
which  ihev  almost  touched.  They  appear,  from  an  inscrip- 
tion. to  have  been  embellished  by  Julius  Felix  Campanianus. 
proefect  of  Rome.  These  arc  the  baths  of  which  Vasari 
mentions  the  circumstance,  in  the  Life  of  Giovanni  do 
Udine,  of  excavations  being  made  near  S.  Pietro,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  pictures  and  stuccoes,  which  so  much 
pleased  both  Giovanni  and  Raphael  that  they  imitated  them 
in  tho  arabesques  of  the  Vatican.  Palladio  made  a plan  of 
these  baths.  The  plan  of  the  baths  of  Trajan  resembles 
very  much  those  of  Diocletian : it  occupies  an  areo  of  about 
1100  feel  by  800.  , , 

One  of  tho  great  bemicycles  near  the  northern  angle  still 
remains.  On  the  shorter  sides,  near  the  eastern  and 
southern  angles,  are  the  remains  of  two  hemicyelcs  with 
niches  for  statues.  The  long  side  opposite  the  Colosseum 
contains  in  the  centre  the  remains  of  a great  semicircular 
theatre. 

There  are  few.  and  those  few  are  unintelh^ble,  remains 
of  the  internal  part  of  the  building.  Fart  of  the 
golden  house  of  iNoro  remains  \indcr  tho  baths  of  Trajan. 
In  ihe  passages  and  chambers  of  this  house  there  are  still 
some  elegant  arabesque  decorations,  the  colours  of  which  in 
many  parts  are  still  very  vivid. 

Baths  qf  Constantine,  were,  according  to  Victor,  in  tho 
foui  lh  region,  or  in  that  of  the  Quirmal.  The  remoins,  which 


were  extensive,  appear  to  have  stood  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Quirinal,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  tho 
Consulta  and  Rnspigliosi.  Biiffalini,  in  his  map  0551), 
places  them  near  tho  church  of  S.  Silvestro,  on  tho  Monte 
Cavallo.  Some  slight  traces  of  these  bathi  still  exist  in  the 
Villa  Aldobrandini-  They  were  crectinl  probably  about  a d. 
326,  and  were  repaired  iii  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cenlurj  by 
Petmnius  Perpenna  and  Magnus  Quadralianus  In  1519 
smieofihe  ruins  were  still  m existence,  but  the>  dtsap- 
pcareil  about  1527. 

Palladio  restored  tho  plan,  and  in  the  reign  of  Clement 
XII.  an  excavation  was  made  on  their  site,  when  a mag- 
nificent portico,  with  an  ornamented  ceiling,  ond  walls 
pointed  with  historicol  subjects,  were  discovcrctl. 

Baths  of  Diftdetiayi.  situated  on  tho  Viminal,  and 
er<*cte<l  by  Diocletian  about  a.d.  302.  Tliey  were  of  vast 
dimensions.  The  extensive  ond  capacious  ruins  were  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a monastery,  and  M.  Angel#  Iransfiirraed 
the  antient  tepidarium,  the  Ciildaiium,  and  a part  of  tlio 
frigidarium  into  a church  with  its  dependencies.  Tlie 
church  is  called  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Tho  rest  of 
the  ruins  consist  of  largo  brick  masses  with  arches  of 
enormous  span  ; some  of  these  masses  stiU  support  parts  of 
the  vaulted  ceiling.  On  a part  of  the  site  of  the  baths  M. 
Angelo  constructed  a spacious  ami  elegant  cloister. 

Baths  of  Agripp(u  were  encloserl  wuhiu  the  space  cir- 
cumsrril)C(l  by  the  square  of  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon,  the 
street  of  the  theatre  ralle’l  Valle,  the  street  of  the  Slim- 
mate,  and  that  of  Gesd.  They  occupied  a space  about  500 
feet  from  east  lowest,  an'l  700  from  north  to  south.  Ac- 
cording to  Di'>n  Cassius,  they  were  constructed  a.u.C.  729. 
The  temple  called  the  Pantheon  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered a part  of  lhej=o  baths.  . . V 

o/ AVro,  filualed  on  the  ground  which  stretches 
from  cast  to  wt?st  between  the  square  of  the  Pantheon  and 
tho  square  called  Madama.  and  from  north  to  south 
Helween  the  church  of  S.  Eustachio  and  the  street  of 
the  Copticllp.  F.usebius  fixes  the  dale  of  their  ronslruo- 
tion.  a d.  65.  They  appear  Iherofure  to  have  been  com- 
meured  in  the  year  of  the  great  fire  of  Rome  m the  reign 
of  Nero,  and  during  the  consulate  of  Quintus  or  Cams 
Lecanius  Bassus  and  Marcus  LiemiusCrassus  prug!.  One 
bemicvcie  alone  of  these  baths  exisU  In  the  inn  of  the  Piazza 


R.>nt1anin>.  .11. 

Bitthn  of  Alerander.  A n anonymous  nullior  qnoleil  by 
Mnl.illon  sinies  that  these  baths  sliMil  between  the  Piazia 
Navnna.  lltechnrch of  S. Eustachio, an.l  the PanthMU.  1 Iwy 
wero  Ihcrefoi e contiRtions  to  the  baths  of  Aur,pl«.  The  baths 
of  Alexanilor  wero  built,  acwnlinq  Iq  Eusebius,  in  tlio  year 
229,  anti,  accortlinu  to  Casstmlorus,  in  227.  They  appear 
to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  baths  of  Ncre,  as  these  of 
Nero  pi  obablr  were  an  extension  of  those  of  Agripiw. 

Batha  of  Coraoalh.  (lomtncncctl  about  a.d.  212,  anil 
continuotl  by  Elaeobalus  ami  Alexanilcr  Severus.  They  are 
silualetl  on  a prolonnalion  of  the  Avenline,  not  far  from  tho 
ealo  of  S.  Sebastian.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  exten- 
sive ruins  in  Rome;  hut  being  slrippetl  of  their  marbles^ 
columns,  stiircoes.  and  paintings,  they  eonsisl  only  of  vast 
and  lofty  walls,  corbels,  and  niehesqrbrick  and  tile,  and  for 
the  ordinary  spectator  possess  m this  dilapidated  stale  little 
inleresl.  [Baths  1 At  the  ext.emity  of  the  great  platform 
the  conslrurlions  are  still  tolerably  perfwt, 
tho  caslcllnra  in  a ncighhoiiring  vineyard.  Tho  rums  stand 
in  three  soparale  vineyards. 


Ternrh  of  B'mului.  Ererled  by  Maxentma  to  the  me- 
orv  of  his  wn  Romulus.  These  ruins,  which  are  vulgarly 
lied  tho  stables  of  Ihe  Circus  of  Carsralla,  are  silualed  in 
large  quadnlalcral  enclosure  forming  pari  of  the  villa  of 
axenlius  on  the  Appian  way,  and  about  one  mile  fiom 
0 gale  of  S.  Sebastian.  From  two  medals  of  Romu  us 
, sw  this  building  as  it  appeared  at  two  separate  perils: 

le  medal  represents  tho  bud, bug  wtth  a dome,  and  with- 

,l  a porlico ; the  other,  with  the  addition  of  a " 

ay  hove  served  both  for  a temple  and  a tomb.  The  lower 

irt  or  basement  is  purely  sepulchml,  with  niches  ibr  the 

pulchral  urns.  Tho  coiling  is  vaulted,  and  supported  b>  a 

Baechua.  At  what  time  6rst  ronsiructed  a 
tcerlain.  ^The  telrostylo  portico  of  fe  trConnlhion  white 
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marlilo  columns  is  an  addilion,  taken  from  some  other 
ediQce.  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Antonine#.  These 
columns  have  been  walled  up.  au  l form  part  of  the  nuKleru 
church  10  which  llic  cella  has  bet?n  adapted.  In  the  reign 
of  UrbanVIll.  a circular  altar  with  a Greek  inscription 
was  found  in  the  subterranean  part  of  this  etiilice,  to  the 
left  on  enlerinR.  llio  internal  part  of  the  cell  is  adorned 
with  a stucco  frieio  represenun^  tnlUtary  trophies;  the 
\-auUing  is  adornwl  with  sunk  ot’Ugonal  panneU;  slight 
traces  of  a bu-s-relicf  remain  m the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  . 
TlkCftu  ornaments  are  in  a good  st)lc. 

Temple^  called  that  of  the  Dims  Rediculu^.  Built  in  com* 
meniorainm  of  Hauniburs  retreat  from  Kome.  and  situated 
in  the  same  talle)  as  the  Nymphseum  of  Egeria,  about  a 
lullo  from  Rome,  and  close  to  the  liulo  brook  called  Al* ' 
inone.  At  what  time  it  was  constructed  is  unknown,  and 
the  name  of  the  temple  of  Rcdicolo  is  probably  founded  in 
error,  as  lhc,temple  of  this  name  slewd  two  miles  from 
Rome  on  the  ViaAppia,  and  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  ciiv. 

It  IS  a most  bcnuliful  construction  of  brick,  idepintly 
designed,  and  executwl  with  great  skill.  The  walls  of  the 
cella  externally  are  of  ycUuw  brick,  the  basement  and  pilas- 
ters of  red,  and  the  moulded  parts  are  carved,  and  the  cor- 
nice is  cnricheil  with  mudiilions.  On  the  southern  side  the 
piiasleiij  are  changed  for  octagonal  columns  set  in  a sort  of 
niche.  It  ap)H.-ars  that  on  this  side  there  was  a road,  which 
was  the  cauau  of  a greater  richness  and  of  \arialion  in  the 
design.  Tlie  portico  had  originally  four  |>epermu  columns, 
of  which  however  only  part  of  one  on  the  ground  near  the 
temple  remains.  The  interior  was  adorned  with  stuccoed 
ornaments. 

Temileqf  Vesta.— Otiq  of  the  temples  to  Vesta,  situated 
in  the  Forum  Buarium  near  iho  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Nibby 
thinks  that  it  was  constructed  in  the  time  of  the  Antonincs. 
it  is  Ilf  a pure  Greek  style,  and  may  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Ve^IIasian,  who  probably  commemorated  it  by  striking  a 
coin,  on  the  reverse  of  which  this  temple  U represented. 
Twenty  Corinthian  columns,  of  which  nineteen  remain,  sur- 
rounded the  circular  cello,  which  was  formed  of  masonry  in 
the  Greek  taste.  These  columns  are  of  Parian  marble,  oiid 
lluled  ; they  aro  raised  on  a senes  of  steps,  most  of  w^  >-h 
have  been  destroyed  or  removed.  The  anticni  entubiaiure 
and  roof  aro  wanting,  and  the  latter  is  supplied  by  an  ugly 
tile  covering. 

Temple^  Ceres  u/ki  iVorery/me.— Rebuilt  by  Tiberius, 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cos* 
medin, called  a]»o  the  Bix'ca  della  Venta,  U situated  almost 
opposite  the  circular  temple  of  Vesta.  A pan  of  tho  cell 
constructed  with  large  maH>es  of  travertine,  and  eight  co* 
lumnsuflhe}Hjrisljlo.  remain  partly  walled  up  in  the  church. 
The  lluted  white  marble  columns  are  in  a good  style,  and  of 
the  Composite  unler. 

Tempie  nf  Fortuna  fYn/i*.— Originally  built  by  Servius 
Tullius  on  the  banks  of  tho  Tiber.  It  was  burnt  and  re- 
built in  the  time  of  the  republic.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure, 
con.structcd  of  iraverlinc  stone  and  tufa,  and  stuccoed  with  a 
fine  and  hard  marble  stucco.  Tho  hexa-^iyle  portico  of  the 
lonio  order  has  been  walled  up  between  ilie  columns,  and 
an  engaged  inturcolummation  is  coiilinueil  on  the  walls  uf  ^ 
the  cella.  The  temple  is  placed  on  a high  moulded  base*  ; 
inoiU,  and  was  asceiidci  by  a flight  of  steps.  The  columns  ; 
^up|H)rl  an  entablature,  the  cornice  is  bold,  and  tho  frieze  is  I 
iltvoratod  with  festoons  supported  by  infantine  figures,  and  I 
i.itcrmixed  with  skulls  of  oxen  and  candelabra.  These  are  I 
however  ill  preserved.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  I 
heavy ; still  the  ba»emcnl  is  a grand  feature.  j 

7V»*;*/e  q/"  i-br/im/*,  according  to  Nibby,  but,  in  the  opi-  j 
nion  of  Hnnseii.  the  temple  of  the  Veepusiani,  U situated  in  ; 
the  Forum  Romunum,  on  the  Clivus  Capitulinus.  On  the; 
entablature  is  the  following  inscription  \— 

SKMATVS  POPVLVSgVB  BOMANVS 

tSCENOlO  COXSVMPTVM  RESTITTIT. 

The  edifice  luiw  consists  of  a rude  Ionic  hoxastylo  portico 
of  grauiiu  columns,  two  of  which  are  returned  on  llic  flank, 
and  so  badly  restored  from  the  rums  of  the  former  temple, 
tliat  in  one  m^taiu’c  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  base  is  placed 
under  a capital.  The  baM's,  capitals,  and  the  entablature  < 
ore  of  white  marble.  The  internal  part  of  the  frieze  is  ! 
urnameuleJ,  but  this  apwars  to  have  been  some  of  the  old 
ma<M>iiry  use<l  in  the  rebuilding.  The  jiorlico  and  temple  ! 
were  ptui-od  on  a high  basement  of  travertine,  which  was  j 
covea-d  with  n veneer  of  marble,  and  in  front  there  was  a j 
flight  of  steps. 


Tempie  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  according  to  Nibby ; Bunaen 
calls  It  the  ^Tempie  rtf  Saturn.  It  is  situated  on  the  Clivus 
CapitolinuB.  It  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  is  supposed  (o 
have  been  restored  by  Sept.  Severus  and  Caracalla.  On  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  on  the  entablature  over  tho  ihreo 
columns  of  the  angle,  IS  read  . . . . xstitveh.  The  portico 
was  hcxasiyle,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of  while  Luna 
marble,  'i  he  columns  are  deeply  ftute«l.  In  order  to  gam 
space,  the  steps  are  constructed  between  the  columns  in  the 
ba>enient  which  supports  them.  Tlie  basement  was  lined 
with  marble,  and  divided  at  intervals  by  small  pilasters. 
U|)on  the  frieze  arc  car /cd  instruments  of  sacrifice,  and  the 
decorations  which  remain  indicate  that  tho  building  was 
highly  ornamenteil.  Between  this  temple  and  that  called 
the  'ii’tnple  of  Concord,  are  the  ruins  of  a small  codiculn,  in 
which  was  discovered  a votive  altar  sacred  to  Faustina  the 
Younger.  To  the  left  of  this  temple  aru  some  cbamliers,  in 
front  of  winch  was  a portico  of  ci)>ollino  uiarble  columns, 
of  the  Corinthian  order ; tlie  capitals  are  however  adorned 
I with  victories  and  tn>pliies.  From  an  inscription  on  the 
entablature  of  the  portico,  these  chambers  appear  to  have 
contained  the  statues  of  the  Dii  Consentes,  replaced  by 
Veitius  Agorius,  prmfcct  of  Rome.  a.i>.  368.  Nibby  const 
ders  this  building  to  have  been  originally  constructed  by 
Hadrian.  It  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Coiumotlus,  and  re- 
stored by  Seplimius  Severus.  Bunsen  calls  it  ‘ Purtirus 
Clivi  et  Schola  Xantha.'  (See  the  Plan  tf  the  Furum,  by 
Bunsen.) 

Temjiie  of  Concord.  The  site  only  of  this  temple  remains 
near  the  temple  of  J upiier  Tonans.  Of  this  famous  build- 
ing there  remain  only  the  ruins  of  the  cella,  which  was  ori 
gmally  covered  with  giallo  aulieo  and  pavouazzeito.  The 
pavement  was  formed  of  slabs  of  llio  same  malerml,  and 
numerous  fragments  discovered  in  the  Uto  cxcav.vtions 
prove  that  it  wa.s  profusely  enriched  with  ornamental  carv- 
ings and  statues,  and  that  it  was  also  destroyed  by  fire. 
Owing  to  the  narrow  site  on  which  it  was  placed,  the  cella 
was  wider  than  the  portico. 

Tempie  of  Antoninus  Ptus  is  in  the  Forum  of  Antoninus, 
now  the  Piazza  della  Pietra,  and  at  a short  distance  from 
the  Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Eleven  largo 
Corinibian  columns,  which  are  much  injured,  remain  on  the 
nortn  side,  and  support  a white  marble  architrave;  the  rest 
ui  the  entablature,  being  much  ruined,  was  reiitorc<l  with 
stucco.  The  columns  have  been  walled  together,  and  form 
the  front  of  the  pre.>ienl  Custom-house,  in  the  court  of  which 
there  aro  several  fragments  of  vaulting  adorned  with  sunk 
pnnncis.  A representation  of  the  }>oriico  with  a pediment, 
belonging  probably  to  tins  temple,  appears  uti  a large  bronze 
com,  from  which  it  apjicam  to  Iiavu  been  dei'asiyle.  An 
octaslyle  portico  with  a pediment  api>ears  on  silver  and  brass 
coins  of  the  same  emperor,  and  most  probably  represents 
another  temple  bclungiiig  to  tho  Antomne  Forum. 

Temjtle  rf  Antoninus  and  Erected  by  the  sciiato 

to  the  emperor  and  his  wife  in  the  Forum  Romaimin.  The 
two  sides  of  the  cella  of  Pe|wrino,  utico  rlulhed  w ith  marble, 
remain,  as  well  as  tho  magnificent  marble  eiuablaturc  over 
them.  The  hexastyle  fiurtico.  w ith  the  return  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  each  of  one  single  piece  of  Cary^tian  or 
ci]Killiiio  marble,  siill  supi>orts  a comuderablo  part  of  the 
eniablulure.  In  the  frieze  aro  cyilfins.  candelabra,  and 
othor  oriiaraonts,  in  a fine  style  of  art.  The  a.Hcoi>l  to  this 
temple  was  aniiently  by  a lligbi  of  twenly-onu  ste|is ; and 
on  the  entablature  of  the  portico  is  cut  the  dedicatory  in- 
scription to  Antoninus  and  Fuu.stina.  Thu  columns,  which 
were  once  partly  buried,  have  been  cleared  of  the  surround- 
ing earth.  On  the  ruins  of  the  cella  hon  been  erected  tho 
church  of  San  Loienzo  in  Miranda.  A representation  of 
this  temple,  with  its  steps,  siauies  and  pediment,  is  given 
in  a coin,  publiahud  in  Bnn-eii's  * Foium  Homunum.' 

Temple  rf  Romulus  und  Remus,  called  by  BiiUMm.  * /Edes 
Penatium.*  A circular  lemplo  in  the  Forum  Rumanum,  near 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  erected,  according 
to  Nibby,  at  a )>eno<l  when  art  was  in  its  decline.  U is 
however  probable  that  the  circular  building  belongs  to  an 
earlier  period  than  ho  would  assign  to  it.  In  the  year  537, 
lhi^  building  was  unod  a.s  a vestibule  to  ihe  church  of  SS 
Ci>smo  and  Damiano,  orecieil  by  Felix  IV.  Urban  VIII. 
applied  tho  present  Etruscan  bronze  door,  found  al  Pe- 
rugia, and  placed  the  two  antique  {Mirphyry  columns,  with 
their  entablatureH,  in  their  present  situaUons.  This  piece 
of  archilucturo  stoml  originally  a litllo  to  the  left  of  the 
present  untranco.  Bunsen  'akes  no  nulice  in  nU  plan  of 
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two  eipoUino  column*,  half  buried,  and  standing  near  the  I of  the  Mamertino  prison,  the  nrrh  of  Seplimius  Severus, 
slides  Pvuatium  ; one  is  without  a oaptlal.  ond  the  other  ' and  the  Ra-«ilica  Pauli. 

has  a capital  and  oart  of  an  entablature  ahowmg  a return,  ^4  temyle  fiU'  a long  time  colled  the  Temple  qf  Jupiter 
as  if  they  were  aucorative  columns  of  an  encSosuru,  like  Stutor,  ofterwards  the  Gr<ecfistasit,  and  lately  by  Bunsen, 
that  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva.  first  the  7'emple  of  CasVir  and  fijllux,  and  afterwards  the 

Temple  <\f  l*eace,  callctl  also  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  Temple  qf  Minerva  Chalridica.  It  is  situated  in  the  Forum 
was  built  by  Maxeniius.  on  the  antient  siteof  the  llorrea  Koiuanuin.  next  tu  the  site  of  a temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
PipuraUiria,  and  aBer  his  death  dedicated  by  Constantine.  | The  ruin  cuii^i'ts  of  three  marble  Corinthian  Huted  culutnns 
Thi&edinco,  which  consisted  ofthree  naves.has  the  northern-  j on  an  isolated  basement  of  travertine:  the  columns  support 
most  still  in  good  preservation,  ami  divided  into  three  great  a part  of  the  highly  enriched  entablature,  which  is  in  tolcr* 
arches,  embracing  the  whole  length  of  the  nave.  Thocentre  able  preaervatiun.  The  proportions  and  execution  of  this 
arch,  at  a later  period,  was  altered  into  the  f»rm  of  a fragment  are  the  very  nnest.  and.  since  the  restoration  oi 
tribune.  The  vaultings  of  all  three  are  decorated  with  true  architecture,  it  has  served  as  the  great  raixlel  of  the 
enormous  sunk  pannels  and  stuccoed  urnamenls,  and  the  | Corinthian  order, 
walla  with  niches.  The  southernmost  nave  wa»i  similar,  but  ^ Pimlheon.  [Pantheon.] 
without  a tribune.  All  except  the  indications  of  the  piers  | ^ 

have  disappeared,  o«  well  as  tho  great  centre  nave,  at  the  [ uatee. 

extremity  of  which  was  the  principal  tribune,  of  which  ^ fhrta  Asimiria  stands  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  which 

there  are  only  a few  fragments  of  the  vaulted  coiling  on  was  built  in  iu  place  by  Gregjiry  XIII.,  and  to  the  left  cf 
the  ground.  High  up  in  the  piers  there  are  still  some  | it  on  going  out  of  the  city.  The  antient  gate  is  closed,  am! 
fragments  of  the  great  marble  comice,  which  was  sup-  i forms,  with  the  walls,  a picturesque  brick  ruin, 
ported  by  eight  marble  columns,  one  of  which,  still  stand-  j P/rta  Somentana  le<l  formerly  to  Noinentum,  now  I.a- 
mg  in  the  time  of  Paul  V..  was  removed  to  tho  piazza  j mentana ; it  stands  near  the  more  modern  gale  called  Porta 

of  Santa  Maria  Miiggiore.  It  is  of  white  marble,  of  the  ' Pin-  It  wns  built  by  Honorius. 

Corinthian  oider,  and  fluted,  eighteen  Roman  feet  in  ctr-  A>r/a  So/an'o,  built  by  Honorius  In  his  new  walls,  and 
cumfcrance  and  forty-eight  high.  Winding  brick  staircases  substituted  for  the  Porta  Collina  of  Servius,  called  Solaria 
led  up  to  the  roof;  one  is  still  almost  entire.  Tho  building  from  the  road  to  which  it  leads.  Through  this  gate  Alaric 
was  300  feet  long  and  2'20  feet  wide.  The  principal  facade  j entered  Rome,  a-d.  -109. 

faced  the  Colosseum,  and  part  of  an  external  arcade  remains  ' Purta  Capemi  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Cmlian  hill,  be- 
in  this  direction.  The  pavement  was  of  giallo  anticu,  pa-  ' !uw  tho  Villa  Mattel,  within  the  antient  wails  of  Servius 
vonazzelto,  and  cipollino.  At  a later  period  this  building  I Tullius,  and  at  a short  distance  from  the  Porta  Latina.  The 
was  converted  into  a Christian  church,  at  which  lime  an  i W'alls  of  Honorius  make  a bend  inwards  towards  this  gate, 
entrance  was  formed  towards  the  Palatine,  on  (he  Via  j A>r/u  Latina,  now  closed,  standn  between  the  Porta 
Sacra.  i Capona  and  the  gate  of  San  Sebastian.  The  present  gate 

Temple  qf  Venu-%  and  Rome.  Designed  ond  built  by  the  ] "as  constructed  by  Honorius,  a.d.  40i,  and  repaired  under 
craperur  Hadrian,  who  personally  directed  tho  construction.  ; Justinian,  a.D.  55(1. 

It  suffered  from  fire,  and  was  restored  by  Muxeiilius.  Of  j Poria  Ap}  lo,  or  S.  Sebastiano,  ttiluated  on  the  Appian 
this  vast  building  the  substructiotis  of  tho  surrounding  way.  and  built  by  Honorius  in  his  extension  of  (lie  R»mun 
euluimade  and  the  great  mchos  nl  the  division  of  the  cello,  j walls.  This  gate  supplic<l  the  ^acc  of  the  antient  Porta 
with  some  fragments  of  granite  columns,  are  all  that  rc-  Capena,  which  was  then  closed.  Tltc  fine  semicirculiir  brick 
main.  [Roman  Architbcturk.]  . towers  were  eonstruefed  either  by  Bdisarius  or  Narses. 

Temple  qf  Venut  and  Cujnd,  so  called,  stands  in  what  is  Porta  Pirteae,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  in  Tmnslcvcrc, 
supposed  to  be  the  antient  Hurti  Variant,  and  close  to  the  built  by  Urlian  Vlll.,  and  substituted  fur  the  antient 
church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemmc.  All  that  remains  P-  Pirtuemis. 

of  this  largo  edifice  consists  of  an  immense  niche  and  two  j P^rla  Pnriana,  situated  on  the  Pmcian,  and  now  clu.sed; 
lateral  walls  of  brick,  belonging  iK'rhaps  cither  to  a great  ^ originally  built  by  Honorius,  and  rebuilt  by  Belixarius. 
hall  or  ba.'<ilica.  Near  thosu  ruins  is  a fragment  of  (he  Prta  Pa.  substituted  by  Pius  IV.,  fur  (hul  built  by 
Claudtan  aqueduct.  Honorius,  and  called  Noracniana,  from  leading  to  the  Via 

Temple  called  Minerx'aMeilica.  A circuhirdomed  temple  \ Nomeiiiana. 
of  brick,  erected  probably  about  the  time  of  Diocletian,  It  is  | Pjrta  S.  Jjyrenzn,  built  by  Honorius,  a.d.  402,  called 
thought  by  Nibby  to  have  been  a large  hall,  erected  in  the  also  7'iburtina  from  its  leading  to  Tivoli ; it  also  opened  out 
Licinian  gardens,  winch  he  plnceshere,  Tlie  circumference  un  the  Via  Collatma.  This  gate  isaUaclied  toihe  monument 
has  nine  niches  fur  statues,  seven  of  which  have  been  found  at  the  junction  of  the  three  aqueducts,  (he  Aqua  Marcia, 
nnumg  tho  ruins  at  different  limes.  It  appears  to  have  heeit  | Tepula,  and  J iilia,  which  bears  an  inscription  alluding  (o 
lined  with  marble  and  painted  with  stucco,  though  only  a I the  repairs  miido  by  Caracalla.  The  anucduct  called  Murcia 
part  of  its  baro  walls  and  dome,  with  the  buttre^M?s  to  se-  ' is  commemoralcd  by  a coin  of  the  Marcii,  winch  {Ktssibly 
euro  it  against  a lateral  thrust,  now  remain.  In  IS28,  a ' may  represent  the  original  monument, 
lante  portion  of  the  dome,  which  had  been  propped  up  wilii  I Porta  Maggiure,  situated  at  a spot  called  the  *Spcs 
a wo«>don  scaffolding,  fell  down.  ' Vetus.’  Hero  are  the  antient  gates  of  the  Via  Labicaiia 

Temple  qf  AVreu,  situated  in  the  forum  of  Nerva,  was  [ and  Via  Pracneslina,  formed  by  the  motiumenl  of  the 
consecrated  by  Trajan  to  tho  tnomor)’  of  Nerva;  it  was  one  j Claudian  aquetluct.  Tlie  Porta  l^bicona  was  disfigured  hr 
of  tho  most  sumptuouscdiflccsin  Romo.  Only  three  columns  Honorius,  hut  his  barbarous  construrlicn  has  been  lately 
and  a pilaster,  partly  buried  in  the  grounu,  on  ihc  south  ' removed,  on  which  occasion  the  tomb  of  h'urysaccs  was  dis- 
side,  now  remain.  The  ornaments  were  in  the  finest  style,  I covered  in  Biviis  formed  by  the  Labican  and  Praenestino 
ond  the  proportions  of  the  order  form  a correct  model  I roads;  and  at  the  same  lime  there  were  uncovered,  towards 
for  the  moderns.  (See  Bunsen's  plan  for  tho  general  i the  open  country,  the  magnificent  Praenestine  and  Labtcun 
design.)  I gateways,  as  they  stood  tH'fore  the  additions  of  Honorius 

Temple  of  the  Sun,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Colonna  | disfigured  thorn.  Tlie  roagniflcence  of  tlioie  gateways  was 
gardens  on  tho  Quirinal  hill.  This  temple,  said  to  have  - owing,  in  a great  raea-surc  )>crliaps,  to  the  circum-tancc  of 
been  erected  by  Elogabalus,  was  of  gigantic  dimensions,  of  ' the  Claudian  aqueduct  passing  over  them.  The  three  great 
noble  masses  of  masonry,  and  highly  enriched,  if  we  may  inscriptions  on  the  attic  above  tho  gateways  show,  first, 
judge  from  the  two  great  mxssc's  that  arc  left — a part  of  an  ' that  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  emperor,  brought  to  Rume.  iho 
architrave  and  frieze,  and  tho  angle  of  (he  pediment.  The  Claudian  waters  rumposod  of  tho  CuTuleun  and  Curtian 
temple  was  probably  Corinthian,  and  the  sule.  though  not  streams,  and  also  the  Anienc  Nova.  The  wcond  indicates 
do<idcdly  bad,  shows  plainly  that  art  was  on  the  decline,  the  restoration  by  Vespasian;  and  the  third,  that  by  Titus. 
Many  frav^meiits  of  sculpture  dug  up  in  the  gardens  have  This  magnificent  facade  consists  of  two  great  archways,  and 
l)ccn  fi.xcd  in  walls  at  the  back  of  these  two  mx«ses.  Tho  three  piers,  each  decorated  with  two  rusticated  culumns  of 
site  was  eminently  calculated  for  a colossal  temple,  as  the  the  Corinthian  order,  placed  on  a rustic  biucmcnt,  and  su|>- 
ontire  height  of  ifie  building  would  have  been  visible  from  porting  an  efitablaturo  and  pediment.  AIhivo  these  is  1^* 
most  parts  of  Rome.  iuily  attic  in  which  mo  the  two  water-channels,  lliis  attic 

Temple  of  Janut  no  longer  exists,  but  the  site  is  placed,  is  surmounted  with  a comice.  Severe  in  character,  this 
with  every  appearance  of  probability,  by  Bun>en,  nl  the  structure  i*  one  of  the  best  preserved,  and  one  of  tho  most 
junction  of  (he  four  great  furunis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  imposing  architectural  masses  in  Kuroe.  From  this  gate 
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may  bo  soon  (he  four  aqueilttcts,  Julia,  Tcpulu,  Marcia,  ami 
Aiiienc  Velus. 

Pfi  ta  S.  C/iwanni,  substiluled  by  Gregory  XIII.  for  the 
antient  Porta  Aotiiaria. 

7Wu  S'.  Rinfo,  subsliiutoil  by  Honoriu*  for  the  anlienl 
of  Serviua  called  Trifsemina,  Minucia,  Navali$,  and 
Larerrmlit.  Beini:  built  on  the  Via  O^liensU.  it  was  called 
also  Ottiensit.  Tlio  present  gate  was  rebuilt  by  Belisarlus, 
who  consirucied  it  on  a new  lercl,  the  anlicnt  being  26 
palms  lower.  The  inteniHl  gate  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Behsarius.  and  is  formed  with  a double  arch. 

Pnrhi  del  Pipnlo,  the  clncf  entrance  into  Rome,  the 
Flaminian  Gate,  was  built  by  Ilonorius  on  a site  a little 
higher  up  timn  the  present  gate,  towards  the  Pincian 
hill,  on  a slight  elevation;  it  was  removed  between  the 
sixth  an  I eighth  centuries  to  its  present  situation.  The 
name  of  Porta  del  Poptdo  w-as  given  to  it  in  iltc  hflecnth 
century.  Aidcrl  by  Vignola.  Pius  IV.  decorated  the  ex- 
ternal front,  after  the  design  of  M.  Angelo ; notwith- 
standing these  great  names,  ihu  facade  is  neitlier  very  strik- 
ing nor  in  very  g<Kid  taste.  The  internal  decoration  of  (his 
gateway  is  by  Bernini. 

Pnria  CavallegirieTi  and  Angelica,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
Vatican,  are  of  modern  construction.  Tlic  former  is  con- 
sidererl  to  bo  of  the  architecture  of  San  Gallo;  the  latter 
was  built  by  Pius  IV. 

Tombs. 

Sfj:ulchre  nj  Eurysaces  the  Haker.—T\\c  exact  date  of  tbc 
construction  of  this  monument  is  doubtful;  it  was  most 
probably  erected  beiweeeit  560  and  8o3  A.r.C.  It  is  situated 
at  (he  Junction  in  Biviis  of  the  Via  Labicana  and  tbc  Via 
Praeneslina.  close  to  the  monument  of  the  Ciaudian  aquo> 
duct,  which  formed  the  majestic  entrance  into  Rome  from 
these  two  roads. 

This  singular  monument  was  imbedded  in  the  rude  con- 
struction of  the  gate  built  by  Honorius  in  front  of  the  Ciau- 
dian monument;  and  the  upi>er  part  of  the  tomb  was  in- 
jured by  the  new  constructions.  Tho  plan  of  (his  building 
is  an  irregular  trapexoid,  formed  by  the  roads  and  the  con- 
tracted site.  The  elevation  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the 
lower,  or  basement,  of  Alban  masonry,  is  divided  from  tbe 
second  by  a band,  on  which  is  formed  the  second  division. 
The  second  division  is  constructed  with  the  circular  stono- 
mortarstmor/uriu)  for  kneading  the  bread,  which  are  placed 
in  a perpendicular  position,  with  (lat-face  piers  at  tbe  angles ; 
above  tliese  is  a continuous  band,  on  each  of  the  four  faces 
of  which  is  repeated  the  inscription, 

E8T  HOC  UOMMKVTVH  MARCKl  VEROILKl  KURYSACIS 
PISTORIS  KBDEMTORIS  AITAUET. 

On  this  is  the  thinl  stury,  in  which  throe  rows  of  mortars 
are  placed  horixonlally.  with  their  circular  mouths  towards 
the  spectator,  having  had  originallv  a ball  of  stone  caned 
in  them  to  represent  the  dough.  T*liis  story  is  bounded  by 
pilasters  at  the  angles  with  a capital  in  the  Greek  style. 
The  pilasters  supjKirt  a friexe.  and  there  was  a cornice  with 
a blocking  course  all  round,  and  a pulvinus  on  two  sides: 
above  and  l>elween  the  extremities  of  (he  pulvinus  was  a 
band  carvc<l  with  a representation  of  circular  hmves;  from 
this  band  sprang  a pyramidal  roof,  terminated  with  tbe 
representation  of  a wicker-basket  used  to  carry  bread  in.  In 
tbe  principal  front  was  a marble  bas-rehef  representing 
Eurysaces  and  his  wife  Atistia,  and  underneath  a sarcopha- 
gus with  the  inscription. 

FVIT  ATISTIA  VXOR  MIHEI 
FEMINA  OPITVMA  VKIXSIT 
QVUIVS  CORPORIS  RRLiqVlAE 
QVOD  SVPKRANT  SVNT  IN 
HOC  PANARIO. 

Within  this  scarcophagus  was  a representation  of  a pana- 
rium,  or  wickcr-baskot.  in  which  the  a-ihes  were  deposited. 
Such  jtart  of  the  friere  of  this  singular  monument  as 
remains  has  (he  daily  eroploymcni  of  the  baker  and  the 
business  of  the  bakehou'ie  sculptured  upon  it. 

Tomb  of  C.  B/blieiui  liibulut,  stood  originally  without 
the  walU  of  Seiwius  Tullius,  at  the  angle  funned  by  two 
streets  close  to  (he  nntienl  Porta  Ratumena. 

Tliiii  ruin,  which  is  small,  ia  of  two  stories,  but  the  lower 
is  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  soil.  It  stands  now  at  (ho 
extremity  of  the  Corso  and  foims  part  of  the  external  wall 
of  a house  in  the  Via  Marfurio,  and  at  present  appears  to 
consist  of  the  upper  story  only,  dei-orate<l  with  four  diminish- 
ing pilasters,  two  of  which  are  iniperfect,  and  part  of  tho 


architrave  and  enriched  frieze.  Two  tablets  without  ic,- 
Gcripttons  are  placed  in  the  wall  between  the  pilasters,  ami 
in  the  centre  ia  an  antient  opening  similar  to  a dooiwcy 
with  moulded  architraves.  The  material  is  Iravortiiie. 

The  style  of  this  monument  is  simple,  the  masonry  ni^a- 
sivc,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  prior  to  the  Au^^us- 
tan  age. 

Tomb  of  the  Claudii,  a mass  of  shapeless  rubble,  stands 
in  the  Via  Marfurio  almost  opposite  the  tomb  of  Bibulus. 

Tomb  of  St.  Constaniiiiy  erected,  on  the  Via  Notnon- 
tana,  probably  by  Constantine  the  Great,  to  contain  the 
body  of  either  his  sister  or  his  daughter,  whose  remains 
were  placed  in  a magniflcenl  aareuphogus  of  porphyry,  now 
in  tbe  museum  of  tbc  Vatican.  Tins  cdiQce  was  turned 
into  a church  by  Alexander  IV.,  when  it  no  doubt  under- 
went many  changes  from  its  original  appearance.  It  is  m>t 
Q pure  specimen  of  architecture,  and  is  rather  remarkable 
for  its  arrangement  of  double  Corinthian  columns  sup- 
porting a dome,  and  for  its  mosaics,  than  for  any  purity  of 
design. 

Pyramid  of  Caius  \Cestius,  constructed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  for  tho  ashes  of  C.  Ccstius.  and  situated  near  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo,  on  the  Viao  I«aurcnlina  and  Ostiensis.  It 
has  tho  following  inscription,  from  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  erected  in  (he  space  of  330  days: 

C.  CESTlVa,  L.P.  POP.  EPVLO  PR.  TR.  PL. 

VII.  VtR.  EPVLONVM 
OPV9  ABSOLVTVM  EX  TESTAMKNTO 
niEBVS  CCCXXX.  AUniTRATV 
pomi  P.F.  CLA.  MELAE.  HEREDI8 
ET  porm.  L. 

This  almost  solid  pyramidal  mass  of  masonry  is  covered 
w'ith  slabs  of  w hite  marble,  and  iscsecteil  on  a Itosement  of 
travertine.  The  walls  ate  36  Roman  palms  thick.  In  the 
centre  is  a small  vaulted  sepulchral  chamber,  decorated 
with  arabesques,  of  which  sonio  brilliantly  coloured  por- 
tions remain.  At  tbe  angles  arc  two  Doric  fluted  columns 
of  while  marble  idaced  on  fcdeslals,  and  on  one  of  two 
bases  which  have  been  discoxcred,  was  a bronze  foot,  which, 
from  an  inscription  on  the  base,  appears  to  have  belongc<l 
tu  a statue  of  C.  Ccstius.  Toe  present  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  tho  »ide,  which  is  between  the  two  culumiis.  l^o 
earth,  now  excavated.  ha<l  been  considerably  raised  round 
the  base  of  this  building.  From  a fragment  of  mosaic 
found  in  1824  near  the  tomb,  it  is  possible  that  the  area  on 
which  It  stood  was  paved  in  that  style. 

Tomb  of  Sci';/id  is  situated  on  a cross-road  connecting 
the  Via  Appia  and  (he  Via  Latina.  The  chambers  are  irre- 
gularly cxcavateil  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  apjiear  to  have  been 
turned  into  a tomb,  hoving  been  originally  formed  fur  the 
purpose  of  procuring  building  materials.  The  antient  en- 
trance consists  of  a rude  arch  upon  peperinu  im(>Obls,  and 
appears  to  have  been  partly  covered  with  stuccoaml  painted. 
Over  the  arch  is  a stout  moulding,  upon  which  there  was 
antiently  a second  story.  Several  slabs  of  roarblo  with  in- 
scriptions are  attached  to  the  sides  of  (he  passages  and 
chambers  cut  in  tho  tufa.  An  elegant  sarcophagus  of 
|ieperino  with  a bust  of  the  same  material  were  found  in 
one  of  these  cliambcrs,  and  have  been  placed  in  the 
Vatican. 

Ttrmb  ff  Caecilia  MetelUiy  constructed  on  an  eminence 
on  (he  side  of  the  Appiau  way,  a little  beyond  the  Circus  of 
Romulus,  and  dedicated  to  tho  memory  of  CsDcilia  Metella, 
daughter  of  Quintus  Mctcllus,  and  wife  of  Crassus.  The 
inscription,  which  is  on  a margined  pannel,  is — 

CAECILIAB 
Q.  CRETICI,  F 
MBTELI.R  CRAS9I. 

Round  in  form,  and  placed  on  a square  basement,  it  is 
constructed  with  magniAient  blocks  of  travertine.  It  ri 
surmounted  with  a beautiful  decorated  fi  ieze  and  an  elegant 
cornice,  fiora  which  roost  probably  rose  a dome  or  a conical- 
funned  roof,  now  destroyed.  In  its  place  there  is  a battlu- 
mcnied  wall,  built  a. D.  1 300.  which  indicates  its  change  from 
a sepulchre  to  a furlrosa.  'Hie  interior  was  lined  and  pro- 
bably dumed  with  brick.  In  the  time  of  Paul  III.  a sarco- 
phagus was  found  here,  which  was  placed  in  the  cortile  of 
the  rarnesc  palace  in  Rome. 

In  the  decorated  fiiezc  of  this  monument,  just  over  the 
inscription,  is  a bas-relief  representing  a trophy  and  a part 
of  a flguio  of  Victory  in  the  act  of  writing  upon  a shield,  as 
if  to  communicate  the  deeds  of  the  father  and  tho  husband. 
The  Victory  on  the  other  side  of  tho  bai-relicf  is  wanting  . 
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toili  of  tbo  flgurcd  of  Victory  had  slaves  bound  underneath 
tbcm 

Mttutoleum  n/ Augustus, conf-trncied  by  Augustus,  between 
llio  Via  Flaminia  and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  during  his 
Rt’sth  consulate.  When  it  first  became  ruined  is  unknown, 
but  being  turned  into  a fortress,  and  becumitig  eventually  the 
property  uf  the  Colunim  family,  it  was  dcstroyefl  in  1IC7  in 
a popular  tumult,  and  became  a shapeless  rum. 

The  building  was  of  a cmmlar  form,  220  ancient  Roman 
feet  in  diameter,  and  was  probably  domed.  Round  the  inner 
circumference  v.cre  thirteen  sepulchral  chamliers  and  an 
ample  chamber  in  the  centre,  of  which  ihcte  only  lumains 
t!ie  baiiement  of  reticulated  work  in  tufa.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century  the  icmainnof  this  edifice  were  turned 
into  an  amphitheatre  for  hull>fights  ond  firc>works. 

Two  obelisks  without  hieroglyphics,  whuh  formerly  stood 
nt  the  entrance  of  the  Mausoleum,  now  adorn  the  piazza  of 
tSantn  Matia  Maggiorc  and  the  Quirinal. 

Mau-foifum  of  nudrian,  now  called  Casih  rf  S.  Angelo, 
erected  by  Hadrian  on  the  right  bank  of  tliu  Tiber,  within  the 
gardens  of  Domitia.  This  building  consists  of  a circular 
tuwerwhuse  present  diamelcrU  188  feet,  placeil  on  a quadri- 
laleial  basement,  each  side  of  which  is  263  feet.  It  was 
once  highly  decorated,  but  no  vestiges  of  the  decorative  part 
remain.  Procopius,  who  descrilKMl  it  in  the  sixth  century, 
before  it  was  injured,  says  it  was  built  of  Parian  marble, 
and  a<lornud  with  statues,  both  of  men  and  horses,  of  the 
same  material.  (6'o/A.,  lib.  i.)  Between  the  lime  of  the  re- 
building uf  the  walls  of  Rome  by  llonorius  and  tbo  Gothic 
war,  it  appears  to  have  been  already  turned  into  a fortress, 
but  without  injury  to  the  dccuralions.  During  the  wars  with 
the  Goths,  the  Romans,  being  shut  up  in  the  building,  were 
jeduced  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  down  the  statues  on 
their  besiegers.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was  fortified  by  a 
certain  Crescenzio,  and  aAerwanls  increased  in  extent  and 
Ktiengihencd  by  the  popes  Nicholas  V.,  Alexander  VI.,  and 
Urban  Vlll.,  the  last  assisted  by  Bernini.  The  aniient 
doorway,  recently  openeil,  is  siluateil  immediately  in  front  I 
of  the  bridge;  at  the  same  lime  the  aniient  spiral-way 
which  led  to  the  sepulchral  chambers  was  discovered.  This 
fo-'e  with  a gentle  inclination  to  the  summit  of  the  build- 
ing; ]>art  of  tlio  while  mosaic  flour  with  which  the  way  was 
paved  is  still  remaining. 

Columbaria. 

Between  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  Porta 
Muggiore  are  two  columbaria,  or  tombs  The  first,  to  the 
inemuryof  Lucius  Arrunlius,  consul  under  Augustus  (a. i>.  7), 
cuiisi!)Is  of  two  small  chambers,  in  one  of  which  arc  some 
Muail  cinerary  urns;  and  in  the  other,  some  pictures  on  the 
ceiling,  and  some  small  figures  and  ornaments  of  stucco. 
Thu  Kccuml  consists  of  one  cimmber. 

Co/umf*arium  in  the  Villa  Doria  Pamjili.  This  colum- 
barium. tlie  general  plan  of  which  was  tulcrahly  well  pre- 
served m 1829,  consisted  of  several  small  chambers  irregu- 
larly disposed.  It  has  however  been  lately  destroyed.  The 
|daii  measured  by  \V.  B-  Clarke,  architect,  was  pubh’.hevl  in 
liie*  Libi  ary  of  Entertaining  Know  ledge — Tow'niey  Marbles.* 

Columbiirium  of  CneiusP'imjionius  flylat  amt o/Pmponia 
/Vra/zmi  stands  in  tbe  same  vineyard  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  Scipio.  Hie  small  urns  and  tablets  in  their  several 
iiicbcsap[rear  to  belong  to  a period  from  the  age  of  Augustus 
to  the  lime  of  the  Antoninus.  This  columbarium  is  filled 
with  niches  with  their  ollae  and  lapidary  inscnptious,  and  is 
pnitiallv  decorated  with  arabesques. 

Tnmh  in  the  Vigna  di  Luzzano,  at  a short  distance  from 
tliu  Pot  la  Pia,and  without  the  walls.  The  dale  is  uncertain. 
'J'lie  s({uare  chamber  of  fine  travertine  masonry  surmounted 
with  a cornice  is  in  high  prcsiM'vation,  and  also  the  three 
marble  sarcophagi  of  the  interior,  which  are  highly  enriched 
With  bas  reliefs,  and  contain  skeletons.  The  upper  part, 
which  was  probably  circular,  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  base  was  entirely  owing  to  iu  having 
been  buried. 

Bt  idge*. 

Pons  Arhus,  now  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  crosses  the  Tiber 
immediately  opposite  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  It  was  constructed  by  Hadrian  as  an 
entrance  to  his  mausoleum  and  the  gardens  of  Domitia, 
which  were  much  frequented  by  him,  and  iu  which  ho  aliw 
built  his  circus.  The  whole  of  tins  bridge  is  ancient  except 
the  parapets,  some  (rilling  restorations  of  masonr)',  and  a 
small  arch  on  the  side  of  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  The 


I bridge  consists  of  three  large  arches  and  twj  sniaU  arches, 
with  buttresses  attached  to  the  piers  and  starlings  pro- 
] jecling  beyond  them.  It  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
: 14-10,  and  the  Clements  VII,  and  IX.  decotated  it  with 
modern  statues.  Clement  IX.  added  llmimnipct. 

Pats  Mih'iits,  now  Prnte  Molie,  on  the  Flatr.inian  way, 
rather  ruure  than  a mdc  from  the  city.  It  was  antiently 
I called  not  only  Milvius.  but  Mulvius  and  Mohius.  The 
I construction  is  attributed  tu/Kurilius  Scauriis,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome,  .'\ccurding  to  Livy 
(xxvii.,  c.  6i ),  there  must  have  been  a bridge  here  at  least  a 
century  eailier.  A part  only  of  the  bridge  is  aniient ; Ni- 
cholas V.  restored  it  in  the  middle  of  the  fiitecnlh  century 
up  to  wliicb  peiiod  the  extremities  consisted  of  wooden 
drawbridges. 

Pons  Sublicius,  or  Sublician  Bridge,  first  erected  by 
Ancus  Marcius,  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  an  inundaiion  in 
llio  lime  uf  Augustus,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  by  M.  /Emilius 
Lepidus,  the  censor,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  in  a 
coin  of  the  ^Emilii.  From  this  circumstance  it  took  tlio 
name  of  .Emilian.  It  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  in  littlo  more  than  six  centuries  after  was  destroyed  by 
a great  inundation  of  the  Tiber  during  the  reign  of  Popo 
Adrian  I.  What  rcmainetl  of  it  aAer  this  was  letnovcd,  m 
H64,  to  make  cannon  balls,  and  nothing  but  the  rubble 
basements  of  the  piers  ore  visible  when  the  water  is  low. 
From  the  coin  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  arches, 
and  was  adorned  with  an  eouestriaii  statue  of  the  censor. 

Pons  Fabricius,  built  by  Fabricius,  the  Curator  Vlaruui. 
A.ir.c.  690  ; connects  the  city  with  the  Isola  Ttburtina,  and 
is  the  best  preserved  uf  (he  antienl  Roman  bridges. 

Pons  Gratianus  is  a continuation  of  the  Poiu  Fabiicius, 
connecting  the  Isola  Tiburlina  with  Transicvere.  It  was 
constructed  about  a.d.  367,  during  (he  reigns  of  the  empe- 
rors Valciitinian  and  Gralian,  fiom  whom  it  derivM  its  name. 

Pms  Janirulensis.  now  Pmte  Sisto,  connecting  Trans- 
tevere  with  the  city  altove  the  Fabrician  bridge.  It  ujipear.s 
to  have  been  called  Juiitculetisis  under  the  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  restored  by  one  of  them.  It  was  ruined  in  the 
middle  ages, and  reconstructed  underSixtus  IV.  in  1774  by 
Baccio  Pmlelli. 

P)us  Pihtinus  or  Senatorius,  now  called  Ponte  Rotto, 
Was  below  the  Fubriciati  and  Giatian  bridge.s  and  abovo 
tlio  Sublician;  only  tbree  arches  of  it  remain,  on  iheTrans- 
levere  side.  It  was  first  built  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
caiuis,  and  was  repaired  by  Augustus.  It  was  a very 
handsome  bridge,  and  had  a roof  supported  by  marble 
columns.  Being  carried  olT  by  a great  lloml.  it  wu.x  rebuilt 
! by  Pope  Pins  HI.,  and  again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1676; 
after  which  it  broke  down,  and  hai  nut  been  repairerl  since. 

/bnv  Triu/nphalis,  calleil  aUo  Puts  Vuticanus,  was  con- 
structed in  a bend  of  the  river  near  the  Vatican.  It  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  built  by  Caligula  or  Nero  as  u means 
ufca^y  avcc.s$  to  their  gnniens  on  the  Vatican.  It  ap|.)ears 
to  have  been  niiiicd  about  (he  fifth  century  : some  remains 
uf  the  rubble  piers  of  lliis  bridge  may  Iw  seen  when  the 
water  is  low. 

Theatres  and  Am}  hitkeatres. 

Theatre  of  Pmpey,  built  by  and  named  after  I’oinpcy 
the  Great,  occupied  the  space  circumscribed  by  the  palace 
called  Pio,  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  and  ihu  streets  called 
Chiavart  and  Giuppouari.  Under  the  palace  there  arcsome 
ruins  of  this  edifice. 

Theatre  of  Marcellas,  built  by  Augustus,  ond  dedicated 
to  Marcellus,  son  uf  Ociaria.  his  sister,  in  honour  of  whom 
he  named  the  portico  attached  to  this  theatre.  I'liis  was 
the  second  sulid  theatre  con-truoted  in  Romo,  and  cunsi?tted 
of  three  orders,  the  upper  of  which  is  entirely  lost.  Thu 
remains  of  this  building  are  in  the  Piazza  Montanara,  and 
a small  part  near  the  entrance  to  the  Paluzzo  Orsmi.  A 
small  portion  of  the  curved  part  of  the  theatre  shows  the 
remains  of  (wo  orders  of  architcciuic,  the  Dune  and  Ionic, 
both  in  a bad  stale  uf  pre»ervatiun.  The  highest  order 
above  the  Ionic  is  supplied  by  the  upper  story  uf  the  mo- 
dern dwellings,  which  are  formed  in  (ho  antienl  curved  front 
of  the  theatre.  The  stylo  of  tlio  architecture  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  tbo  CulusKeuin,  and  was  the  Palladtan 
model  of  the  Roman  Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 

Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colosseum,  commenced  hy 
Ves])asian,  m the  last  ^car  of  his  life,  on  the  site  of  Uio 
I gix*at  pond  formed  by  Nero  within  iho  extent  of  bis  Domus 
j Aurea.  [AmphitheatruJ 

i Amphitheatre  called  Castrensis,  a small  brick  amphi- 
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Iheatre,  at  what  time  crcettid  is  unknown,  but  probably,  if 
wc  may  judge  from  the  style  uf  brickwork,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  (era.  It  oriKinaUy  stood  without 
the  walls  uf  Servius  Tullius,  but  ilnring  the  reign  of  Ho> 
iiorius  it  was  etQplu)ed  to  form  part  of  the  uuw  unriosuru, 
anil  the  arches  were  filled  up.  On  the  inside  the  form  of  a 
hcmi'ullipsc  on  its  greatest  axis  is  all  that  can  bo  discerned  ; 
but  uxlurnally  the  engagetl  Coriiilbian  columns  of  the  lower 
order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are  well  pruser\ed ; of  the 
upper  order  there  only  remain  a ] ihister  und  part  of  an 
arch.  During  some  excavations  made  here,  an  Egyptian 
statue,  and  some  pieces  of  marble  w ith  which  the  ninphi* 
tliealre  was  decorated,  were  diacuveted. 

ArcAe$. 

Arch  of  Tiliu  stands  near  the  ruins  of  the  tom]ilc  of 
Venus  and  Kinni*.  On  the  side  facing  the  Colosseum  is  a 
finely  cut  iiisicripliun  on  the  attic : 

SaNxTVS  . FOPVI.VSQVK  ROMA.NVS. 
lUVO  .TITO,  mvi  . YKSPA.SIAXI  . V 
VKSPASIANO  . AVG. 

Erected  by  Duinitian,  in  honour  of  Titus,  and  to  com> 
ineinurale  the  great  event  uf  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
ll  is  of  IVntelic  marble,  and  of  an  elegant  design,  but  with 
only  one  arch.  On  each  side  were  fluted  columns  uf  the 
I’ompoaito  order,  of  which  only  two  on  each  side,  and  these 
imperfect,  are  antique : the  rest  uf  the  arcli  wus  restored 
by  Pius  VII.  On  the  siilus  of  the  piers  under  the  arch, 
which  is  highly  decorated,  arc  two  very  One  bas-reliefs, 
illustrating  the  victory  of  Titus  over  tiie  Jews.  In  one  of 
tliem  is  represented  the  gulden  table,  the  trutnjiets  und 
horns  of  silver,  and  ilic  golden  candlestick  with  its  branches. 
The  triumph  of  Titus  is  represented  also  on  the  frieze  on 
the  outside  of  tlie  arch. 

Arch  Svftdmiut  StTcrw,  erected  a.d.  205,  by  the  se- 
iiaiu  and  Roman  ]>eople.  in  honour  of  Septimius  fSuverus, 
and  his  suns  Curacalla  und  Goia.  for  their  victories  over  the 
Purtiiians,  the  Arabs,  tho  Adiabuni,  ond  other  oriental  na- 
tions. In  the  long  inscripliou  on  the  attic  may  be  recog- 
nised the  erasure  made  by  Caracalla  when  he  changed  the 
expre.s.>,ion,  sr.  p.skptiuio  . l,  p.o.kt.v  . NO».c.«*i\ui,  for 
r.  p . opTiMis . FOtiTissiitJs  .gvK . piu.vciPiBvs,  'J‘lio  arch 
is  of  Pcnielic  marble,  with  archways  and  transverse  arch- 
ways tliruugh  the  piers  of  the  centre  arch.  Each  front  is 
docoratcil  with  fuur  (luted  columns,  and  a series  of  bas- 
reliefs.  which,  though  not  of  a high  order,  arc  highly  inic- 
resting  as  a picture  of  the  modes  of  warfare  and  tlieruin- 
inissariut  of  a Human  army.  From  a medal  of  Severns 
ami  Curacalla,  it  appears  that  thoatlic  of  the  urch  was  deco- 
rated with  a chariot  drawn  by  six  hordes,  and  in  the  chariot 
was  placed  the  em)>eror  licuvuen  his  two  sons : on  each  side 
of  the  cur  was  n soldier  on  foot  and  a soldier  on  hurseb.ick. 
The  whole  of  the  mouldings  and  the  \uulting  ore  highly 
enriched  with  carved  ernamunis.  An  accumulation  ufeartii 
hud  half  buried  this  mimuinentwhen  it  was  first  excavated 
by  Pius  VII..  and  aflcrwanls  by  I.«o  X11-,  Pm*  Vll.,  and 
Gregory  XlV. 

Arch  uf  Conttautinr,  crectt^il  in  commemriration  of  liis 
great  \iclory  over  Maxenlius,  stands  near  the  Meta  Sudatis, 
and  fronting  the  CuIo.ssuuin.  Formed  with  lliree  archwais, 
adorned  with  four  beauliful  columns  of  giallo  antico  on 
eaeli  side, and  enriched  with  inanyfmcbas-reltefsand  statues, 
os  well  as  with  specimens  of  art  of  indilTerent  workmanship. 
It  shows  the  decline  of  art  at  that  i>enod.  Thu  due  parts 
are  supposed  to  have  been  tukeu  from  a triumphal  arch 
erertcfl  tuTruJan,  the  situation  uf  which  is  unknown.  It  is 
also  possible  that  some  might  have  been  taken  fi  ora  the  forum 
ofTrajan.  The  statues  of  the  Dacian  prisoners  aro  probably 
taken  from  ,in  arch  of  Trajun.  Aboxe  tho  attic  was  a 
triumphal  qundriga.  Thu  arch  remained  partially  buried 
until  It  was  excavated  by  Pius  VII.,  who  enclosed  the  base- 
ment within  a circular  wall.  During  the  reigns  of  his  suc- 
sors  tho  whole  of  the  surrounding  earth  has  been  removed, 
so  that  the  rotidwav  now  passes  under  it. 

Archqf  Doiobctla.  This  single  arch  of  travertine  was 
conMructed  a.d.  lb,  by  the  consuls  Publius  Cornelius  IXda- 
bclla  and  Caius  Junius  Sdunus.  It  stands  nuar  thu  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  ami  Paulo,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the  en- 
trance to  theCampusMurti.ilis,  where  the  Equina,  or  equos- 
tnan  games  m huiiour  of  Mars,  were  celebraicxl,  when  the 
Campus  Martins  was  iiuuidaUMl  by  the  Tiber.  This  cam- 
)us  stands  iimnediutLdy  to  the  left  afier  passing  tbou]>ening. 
t is  (lanked  on  the  west  by  a magnidcenl  substruction  of 
large  niehcs  belonging  (o  the  Nymphaeum  of  Nero  and 


Temple  of  Claudius.  Nero  took  advantage  of  the  arch  of 
Dulabcltu,  and  passed  his  aqueduct  over  it.  the  arch  of 
w hich  is  still  extant. 

/frrA  q/*  G'a/ftenuz,  upon  the  site  of  the  Esquiline  gate, 
dedicated  to  Gallienus  and  Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius 
; Victor.  Tlie  gate  is  formed  of  a single  arcli,  adorned  with 
, four  pilasters,  and  Hanked  with  two  buitiesses,  a part  uf 
, one  of  which  remains  un  tho  side  towards  the  church  of 
Santa  Marin  Moggiuro.  Tho  structure  is  formed  uf  largo 
blocks  of  travertine,  and  is  uf  u plain  and  simple  but  not  a 
bad  style  of  arcliil-  cture. 

Arch  <f  Drusm,  ercctdl  across  the  Appian  way.  rlo«<o  to 
the  gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  the  senate,  to  Clauuius  Nero 
Dru>us,  fallier  uf  tho  emperor  Claudius.  It  consists  of  one 
arch  only,  adorned  on  each  side  with  two  m.irble  colmmis  of 
thu  composite  order ; above  the  entablature  arc  (he  remains 
of  a pediment,  and  ilicre  was  also  an  attic.  Caracalla  used 
the  arch  as  part  of  the  line  of  his  aqueduct  fur  his  '1  hermm. 
An  extant  coin  gi\es  a faithful  representation  of  this  arch 
when  pei'feci.  Excavations  have  lately  been  made  round 
this  building.  The  arch  appeals  to  have  lieen  veneereil 
wiili  marble;  but  the  curnievs  were  forniid  uf  solid  blocks 
of  that  material. 

Arch  of  Jtxmu  Quadrifrons,  situated  in  the  Velabnim  : 
the  exact  date  uf  itscrcciiun  is  unknown,  but  from  its  de- 
ba-H-d  style  and  want  of  simplicity,  it  may  be  attributed  to  a 
period  after  Septimius  Severua.  The  form  is  s({uare,  106 
palms  on  eacii  face,  with  a large  arch  in  each  front,  forming 
an  ujien  vaulted  space.  In  ca<  h of  the  piers  sup]>orting  the 
arch  are  twelve  niches  in  two  rows,  between  which  were 
small  columns  as  a decuratioii  forming  a double  order.  'J'hc 
construction  is  formed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble.  The 
upper  part  is  ruined,  and  it  wa.s  held  liy  the  Frangipani  ns  a 
fortress  during  the  civil  wars. 

Arch  tf  Srvtimiui  Severut,  commonly  called  the  Arch  of 
tho  GoldsrimliK.  is  siluated  also  m the  VcUbrino,  and  dose 
to  the  arch  of  Janus.  Tiiis  small  structure,  in  a style 
which  sliuws  the  dec.idence  uf  art,  is  highly  enriched,  and 
consists  of  a single  opening,  square  in  form,  ami  supported 
j on  broad  pilasters  filled  with  ornament.  The  following  in- 
scription shows  it  to  have  been  erected  by  the  bankers  and 
dealers  of  the  Forum  Boarium,  in  honour  of  Septimius 
Severus,  Julia  Domna,  his  wife,  und  Caracalla:— 

IMlX  CAKS.  L.  SKPTIMiO  . SKVKHO  . PIO  . nKKTlNACI.  AVG. 

ARAIilC  ADIABEMC.  PARTIUC.  MAX.  VORTtSStMO  . FELl- 
CISSIMO. 

PONT.  MAX.  TRIB.  POTBST.  XII.  IMP.  XI.  COS.  til.  PATIU. 
PATUIAK  . KT. 

IMP.  CAKS.  M.  AVKKL10  . A.NTONINO  . PIO  . FKI.ICI  . AVG. 
TRin.  POTKST.  Vtl.  tOS.  III. 

FORTISSIMO  . I KLICISSIMoqrii  . PRINCIPI.P.  P.  PROCOS.  KT. 

IVU.VK.  AVG.  MATUt.  AVG.  X.  KT.  CASTRORVM  . ET  . SE- 
NATV.S.  KT  . PATRIAE  . KT  . IMP.  CAKS. 

M.  Avnaui  . axtomm  . rii . kkmc  is  . avo 
PVHTHICI.  M.VXIMI.  IIKITANMCI.  SfAXtMl. 

AKUENTAItn  . KT  . NEGOTIANTKS  . UOARII  . HVIVS  . LOCI. 
qVl.  INVKIIKNT  . DKVOTI  . NVMl.NI  . KORVM. 

Thu  name  of  Geta  was  originally  in  the  dedication,  but 
his  name  eru.sed  after  his  death. 

Columm. 

Column  of  M.  Aurelius  Atiiuttinus,  in  the  Piazza  Coluiiiia. 
[Antoninb  Column.] 

Column  of  Antofiinwt  Plue  was  discovered  on  the  klunte 
Cilorio,  in  the  house  of  the  Mission,  in  1709.  ll  uosof  a 
single  piece  of  reil  granite,  and  had  a while  marble  pedestal, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  representing  alto-rtdiufs,  wiib  the  in- 
scription: 

DtVO  ANTONINO  AVGVSTO  PIO 
ANTONINV8  AVOVSTVS  ET 
VKKVS  AVOVSTVS  FIHI. 

The  shaft  was  66  Runian  palms  long,  and  wa.s  use<l  to 
restore  the  obelisks  erected  by  Pius  VI.  This  ouUimii, 
which  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  .\ntoninus  Pius,  was 
enclosed  with  a fence,  and  must  probably  stood  within  the 
forum  uf  Antoninus  Pius,  adjoining  that  of  Aurelius,  as  did 
also  the  temple  called  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Ctiiumn  of  TVfyun,  formed  of  34  pieces  of  white  inarblo, 
situated  in  the  forum  uf  Trajan,  and  erected  by  that  ein- 
|M.Tvr  as  a decoration  to  his  great  forum.  The  height  repte- 
senls  the  height  uf  the  (Juinnal  cut  away  and  removed  fur 
the  level  site  of  his  furuiii,  und  is  stated  in  the  following 
inscription  *— 
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UKNATVS  . rOPVLVSQVK  ROMAN7S. 

IMP.  CAK.SAKI  . DIVl  . NKRVAK  . F .VEUVAK 
TRAJANO  ,AV«.  CiKHM.  PAC’ICO  PONTIF. 

MAXIMO.  THIH.  POT.  XVII.  IMP  VI.  COS.  VI.  PP. 

AD  . PKCLARAXnVM  . QVANTAK  . .ALTITVUl.NIS. 

MOMS.  ET  . LOCVS  . TANTIS  OPEKIUVS 
SIT  K<«l.STVS. 

Tills  cuUimn,  admirable  both  fur  its  prujxirtmii  ami  for 
tho  and  execution  of  the  bas-reiicft  and  orimiQeiiU. 

which  are  in  the  best  taste,  was  tho  re<'0|>taclo  for  tho  ashes 
of  Tmjan.  Tho  spiral  bas-reliofs  do  not  destroy  the  line  of 
the  .“haft  by  their  projt'ctjon,  as  in  the  column  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  callud  tho  Antunino  euluinn.  'I’bo  Trajan  column 
is,  with  few  oxcoplions,  in  a high  statu  of  preservation.  A 
statue  of  St.  Peter  U placed  on  the  pedestal  at  its  summit, 
and  it  is  asrended  by  a spiral  staircase. 

PAorus, erected  in  the  Forum  Romanura  by  the 
Exarch  Stnaragdus  to  the  ein|)cror  Phocas,  a.d.  COS,  according 
to  on  inscription  on  tho  |>ecIeAiai. 

Tho  erasure  of  the  name  of  Phocas,  made  by  Heraelius,  is 
discerniblo  on  the  pedestal  of  the  ftule<l  Corinthian  I'olumn, 
which  is  of  a much  earlier  dale,  probably  of  the  lime  of  the 
Anionines.  On  the  top  of  the  capital  there  was  a gilt  atatue 
of  the  emperor.  The  pe«lestal  is  placetl  on  a flight  of  stops 
of  a bad  construction,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
column  was  taken  from  some  other  structure. 

Forunis. 

Fnrum  qf  Nerva^  situated  near  iho  Forum  Romanum, 
commenced  by  Domitian,  and  dedicated  to  Pallas.  It  was 
however  terminaiefl  by  Nervo.  It  received  the  names  of 
Transitorium  and  Pervium.  from  its  being  a passage-way  to 
other  fora.  Two  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
half  buried  in  tbc  ground,  with  a rich  entablature  and  attic 
over  them,  adorned  with  a bas-relief  of  Pallas  or  Home, 
formed  part  of  the  internal  decoration  of  the  ioclosure  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  A large  part  of  an  irregular  line  of  wall 
belonging  to  this  forum  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and 
massiive  masonry  of  Travertino,  set  without  cement.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  wall  is  much  more  antient  than  tho 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  forum  by  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
Through  this  wall  there  is  an  antient  archway  with  the 
masonry  cut  diagonally.  See  the  Plan  of  the  Forum,  by  j 
Eunsen,  fur  the  extent  and  position  of  this  forum.  , 

Forum  7>q;un.  oiljoining  the  forum  of  Nerva.  (See  j 
Bunsen's  Plan.)  Of  this  extensive  forum  only  tlic  Ct^cblide 
column  and  part  of  the  Basilica  Ulpia  can  be  seen ; the  rest 
of  the  site  is  buried  under  the  adjacent  streets  and  houses. 
The  earth  round  the  pedestal  of  the  column  was  excavated 
in  I59U,  during  the  pontidcato  of  Sixtus  V. ; and  Pius  VII. 
in  1812  and  1813  caused  the  present  area  to  be  furme<l  by  the 
removal  of  the  houses  and  excuvatiun  of  tho  site  of  part  of 
the  Ba.siiica.  Tbc  columns  are  of  grey  granite,  ana  have 
been  replaced  in  their  respective  situaiions.  The  site  of  tho 
steps  und  pedestals  at  their  entrance  may  be  distinguished, 
ana  numerous  fragments  of  marble  capitals,  entablatures, 
and  ornaments  are  ranged  round  the  area. 

Mitcrllanenus. 

Mamertinr  and  TuUian  hitons,  situatetl  near  the 
Capitol,  close  to  the  forum,  built  pr*or-lo  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  enlarged  by  him.  Part  of  tho  front,  forty-live 
feet  long  and  eighteen  high,  is  constructed  with  large  blocks 
of  tufa  without  cement ; a part  is  also  buried  in  tho  earth. 
C.  TIHIVS.  C.  F.  RVFIKVS  M.  COCCEIVS ....  NERVA.  COS.  EX. 

s.  c.  repaired  this  edifice  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  22. 
The  prison  was  divided  into  two  floors,  and  the  round  hole 
through  which  criminals  were  dropped  into  the  lower  prison 
still  exists. 

Tiibularittm  and  yFritrium  Stinrlinx,  place  for  tho  public 
archives  and  treasure,  constructed  on  iIk:  side  of  (he  Capitol, 
by  Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus.  Tho  iuccription  referred  to 
by  Nordini  after  Poggio  is:— 

Q.  LVTAT1V8  . Q.  F.  Q.  N.  C.ATVLVS  . COS. 
STBSTRVCTIONBM  . ET  . TADVLARIVM  . S.  8. 

FACIENDVM  . COERAVIT. 

fSeo  Plan  of  Rome,  by  Bunsen.) 

StfUis'dium,  commonly  callo'l  tho  Sette  Sate,  is  near  the 
baths  of  Titos,  enlarged  by  Trajan.  It  is  a large  brick  ruin, 
and  may  lie  cla.ssed  among  the  Piscintc,  or  reservoirs.  It  is 
thought  to  be  older  than  tho  time  of  Titus,  though  it  was 
applied  to  the  use  of  his  baths.  It  consists  of  two  floors,  the 
lower  of  which  is  buried  in  the  ground ; iltc  upper  is  divided 
into  nine  chambers,  with  the  opening  from  one  to  the  other 
in  R diagonal  line.  The  construction  U very  solid. 


I Cloaca  ^farfma,  said  to  hove  been  conslruclod  by  Tar* 
quiniu.s  Priscus.  Two  parts  of  this  cloaca  only  are  visible, 
one  near  ibo  arch  of  Janus  Qtntdrifroiis  ami  the  other  on 
: tho  Tiber  near  the  temple  of  Ve.sia.  [Ci.oaca.] 

Praclorian  Camp,  built  by  Sejanu<,  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, without  the  walls  of  Seivius,  to  the  north-east  of 
Rome,  and  dism.intled  by  Constantine  the  Great.  Three 
sides  of  the  walled  enclosure  of  a rectangular  figure  were 
joined  by  liunorius  to  his  new  walls,  and  form  a large  rcc- 
langlml  recess  on  the  plan  of  Rome.  The  appearance  of  the 
loading  feaiuros  of  the  camp  may  be  collected  from  a gold 
coin  of  Claudius. 

Mtda  Stidtws,  a fountain  placed  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  four  anlieiit  regions,  tho  secou<l,  third,  sixth,  and  tenth, 
and  within  a short  distance  of  the  Colo.-seum.  It  appears 
to  have  been  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Nero,  and  was 
reconsiructed  bv  Domitian  in  the  form  of  a cone,  m the 
centre  of  a circular  basin  80  Roman  feet  in  diameter.  This 
brick  rim  has  been  entirely  divested  of  its  marble  covering 
and  ornaments;  the  water  came  out  in  a jet  from  tho  tup; 
a representation  of  it  appears  on  the  coins  bearing  tho  im- 
press of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  In  the  coin  there  are 
(wo  large  figures:  ono  may  probably  represent  the  culossal 
statue  removed  hero  first  by  Vespasian  and  afterwards  re- 
movc<l  by  Hadrian.  Tho  gl.idiators  of  the  amphitheatre 
are  said  to  have  washed  themselves  at  this  founlam. 

portico  tf  Octavia,  built  bv  Augustus,  near  tho  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  as  a place  of  refuge  for  the  speciators  in  tlio 
theatre  from  a storm.  The  portico,  which  was  burnt,  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Titus,  was  restored  by  the  emperors 
Sentimiiis  Sevorus  and  Caracalla. 

The  ruin  consists  of  one  of  tho  principal  entrances  only, 
which  had  tw'o  fronts  similar  in  design  and  proportion  ; each 
front  was  adorned  with  four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of 
while  marble  and  two  pilasters,  supporting  an  entablature 
arid  pediment.  Several  columns  of  Cipuhno  and  Carj  stian 
marble  are  walled  into  the  houses  of  the  fish-market,  which 
is  its  present  destination. 

The  restoration  by  Soptiinius  Severus  may  ea.sily  be  dis- 
tinguished. A large  brick  arch  and  brick  pior.i;  have  been 
constructed  to  support  the  entablature  ruined  by  tho  fire; 
some  other  remains  of  brick  arches  clearly  indicate,  from  tho 
difierence  in  construction,  iho  restoration.  Tlie  stvie  of  the 
original  building  is  bold,  simple,  and  worthy  of  tho  Augustan 
age.  A part  of  the  jKirtioo  is  now  usi'd  ns  a church. 

IKtlace  of  Otc  Cceiars,  commenced  by  Augustus  Cp?sar. 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  liurtensius,  the  orator,  and 
of  Catiline.  Augustus  added  to  the  original  dwelling 
of  Horteiisius  a temple  dcflicateil  to  .\pollo.  with  a {>ortica 
of  Numidian  columns,  and  also  a library.  This  palace,  with 
its  posterior  additions,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  ol 
‘ Domus  Augustana.’  It  was  extended  by  Tiberius,  towards 
the  Velabruni.  to  tho  extremity  of  the  hill.  This  part,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Dunius  Augustana,  was  railed 
‘Domus  Tibcriana.'  It  was  increased  towards  tho  fin um 
by  Caligula,  and  united  to  the  Canilol  l>y  a bridge,  which 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Clau«nus.  'The  Palatine  not 
being  sunictcnt  for  Ncm,  he  extended  the  palace  of  the 
C®sar?i  over  tho  whole  of  the  plain  between  it,  the  Croliiis, 
and  the  Eiqnilinc,  and  a part  even  of  the  Esquilino  itself, 
thus  uniting  tho  palace  with  the  ganlens  of  Maecenas. 
This  extensive  palace  having  been  doslroyed  by  tho  great 
fire  of  Romo  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  was  rebuilt  by  him 
in  a sumptuous  style,  and  callud  tho  Domus  Aurca.  After 
having  suflered  many  changes  and  mutilations  during  the 
reigns  of  suecc^ivo  emperors,  it  was  much  injured  at  tho 
sacking  of  Rome  by  tho  Vandals.  Yet  Heraelius  inhabited 
it  in  the  seventh  century,  and  in  the  time  of  Pope  Con 
stantine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  standing.  Extensive  remains  of  tho  sub- 
structions and  some  of  the  corridors  still  exist,  especially 
towards  tho  Circus  Maximus.  A rude  coloured  drawing 
in  the  print  room  uf  the  British  Museum,  among  the  folios 
of  original  drawings,  represents  a portion  of  a triple-storied 
colonnade,  as  it  stooil  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
ruins  of  the  palaco  of  the  Cresars  stood  in  what  is  now 
called  the  Orii  Forncsiani,  and  here  may  be  rccogniseil  the 
position  of  apart  of  the  palace  of  Augustus,  of  that  ofTibc- 
rius,  of  Caligula,  and  of  Nero.  The  most  exteiisivo  parts 
of  the  ruins  are  the  foundations  and  basements  w hich  sus- 
tained tho  external  porticos,  and  the  basements  of  tho  other 
parts  of  the  palace,  which  fr»m  time  to  lime  was  enlarged. 
Oil  tho  higher  part  of  the  bill  may  be  seen  eoDsidorable  re> 
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main*  of  ihe  famous  Palatine  library,  built  by  Augustus, 
am)  the  nkagnint-eni  tcmplo  of  Apollo  f*i>nncRle<l  with  it,  and 
built  aAer  the  violory  of  Actiniu.  Towar<ls  the  Cirrus 
Maximus  are  the  foumlutions  of  the  theatre  built  by  Calt- 
ula,  in  the  palace  which  he  joined  on  to  the  front  of  the 
ouso  of  Augustus.  Near  the  tvmpicof  A polio,  but  below 
it,  there  are  two  small  chambers,  called  the  batlis  of  Li\ia, 
which  arc  very  well  preserved,  and  the  painting  and  gilding 
are  in  goiKl  taste. 

Villa  qfthe  Quiutilii,  extensive  ruins,  at  the  dUiancc  of 
five  miles  from  Rome,  «m  the  Via  Lalinn,  hilhcrio  called 
• Hums  of  the  Pagus  L«moniu$.’  This  villa  was  built  by 
the  Quiutilii,  who  were  destroyed  by  Cotmnodus.  Tlic 
inscription  on  the  leaden  pi|H‘s  dug  up  in  the  villa  contains 
the  name  of  the  Quintilii.  Among  the  rums,  which  appear 
to  have  been  enlarged  or  rc>tured  about  the  cio^e  of  the 
third  or  beeinning  of  the  fourth  century,  may  be  distin- 
guished an  amphitheatre,  two  magniGcetit  baihing-lialls,  an 
aqueduct,  and  a fountain. 

FoM«/ai«  of  Egeria,  erroneously  so  called,  is  a chamber, 
Bttualcd  in  a valley  about  a mile  from  the  Pvu’la  Latina, 
and  at  a short  distance  from  the  Via  Latina.  It  appears 
from  its  construction  to  bo  a combination  of  reticulated  with 
lateral  work,  and  to  bo  about  the  age  of  Vespasian.  It  is  a 
chamber  which  contains  eleven  niches.  'J'he  pavomont  was 
of  scr]>enline  ; the  lower  part  of  the  walls  was  once  adorned 
With  verdo  antique,  and  the  niches  were  lined  with  white 
marble,  w ith  margins  of  rosso  anlico.  All  iliese  cmbclhiih- 
inents  are  gone,  and  there  is  only  a mutilated  recumbent 
statue  at  the  extremity  of  the  chamber.  A small  spring  of 
water  sliil  oozes  from  this  building. 

Curia  Uotlilia,  on  tho  southern  side  of  the  Forum. 
Tlueo  walls  only  of  this  building  remum  ; they  were  on-  j 
ginally  covered  with  marble,  and  the  fn^ado  was  probably 
decoraletl  with  columns.  i 

Milliiiriwn  Aureum,  close  to  tho  arch  of  Septimius  $ovo-  i 
ms,  in  the  Forum  Humanum.  On  tliclcA,  looking  towards 
the  Capilui,  is  a circular  terroinal,  placed  on  a circular  base-  | 
luent  lined  with  marble. 

CirciiM  Maximut,  situated  in  the  valley  at  the  south  side 
of  the  Palatine  hill,  was  founded  by  Tatquinius  Priscus, 
and  restored  and  enlarged  by  Julius  Cmsar.  Augustus 
erected  the  obelisk  of  the  spina.  It  was  burnt  in  the  great 
fire  of  Rome  under  Nero.  Vespasian  restored  and  perhaps 
enlargcil  it.  Trajan  embellished  it,  and  under  Cunsiantino 
the  Great  it  was  again  repaircrl  and  beautified,  and  hU  sun 
Consianiius  creeled  the  second  obelisk.  Of  this  vast  edifice 
the  general  form  only  U distinguishable  m the  vineyard  in 
which  it  now  stands. 

Circiuff  Romulus,  commonly  called  the  circus  of  Caracalla 
[Circus],  is  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  Romulus,  and  is  of 
the  same  style  of  brick  construction.  This  circus  was  con- 
B^rated  by  Maxeutius,  a.d.  311,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it. 

Topography  of  .\ntirnt  Rome. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  part  of  Romo  which 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  occupied  the  I^la- 
tine  hill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tiber.  This  town  on  the 
bill  wail,  according  lo  the  custom  of  the  Latins  (Gditling, 
Getehichte  der  Rom.  Staatsrerfassung.^.  17).  built  in  a 
square  form,  whence  it  U called  Roma  Quadruta  (Fest.,  s. 
V.;  Dionys.  Hal.,  i.  8{<):  it  was  intersected  by  two  main 
streets,  one  running  from  north  to  south,  the  other  from 
east  to  west.  The  point  at  which  these  streets  intersected 
each  other  wax  called  gruma,  ur  groma  (frum  which  perhaps 
the  name  Roma  was  formed),  and  sometimes  mundut. 
This  spot,  which  itself  forine<l  a sijuare.  existed  till  a very 
late  period,  and  was  surrounded  by  a wall.  This  original 
Roma  is  generally  suppened  to  have  had  three  gales:  1, 
Poria  Mucionis,  or  Miigonia,  at  tlio  northern  extremity  of 
tlie  htU.  whicli  looke<l  towards  tho  northern  (art  of  the 
Forum  Ruinanum;  2,  Porta  Romanula,  or  Rumana;  and 
3,  tho  Porta  Junualis.  The  Pomemiro,  that  it,  the  precincts 
witiiin  which  auguria  could  be  taken,  ran,  according  to 
Gellius  (xtii.  ]4,  2)  round  the  foot  of  the  hill ; but  it  seems 
to  have  been  extended  even  before  tlic  union  of  Rome 
with  any  of  tho  neighbounng  places,  for,  according  to  the 
description  of  Tacitus  (.4rma/.,  xii.  24),  tho  Pomenum  em- 
nraceu  not  only  the  sides  of  the  hill,  but  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  plain.  It  ran  from  the  Forum 
Boarium  through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  in- 
cluding the  Ara  Maxima,  to  too  Ara  Const,  along  the  foot 


of  the  Palatine  as  far  as  the  Curice  Vctcros,  subsequently 
the  Thermal  Trajani.  From  ihonoo  it  proceeded  along  the 
lopoftheVelia  to  the  chapul  of  the  I.ai‘es,  sub»equunily  the 
Arch  of  Titus;  it  thc'U  crossed  the  valley  beiweeii  the  Cso- 
lius,  the  Carimo.  and  the  Velio.  Tlu<  space  from  this  last- 
mentioneii  pluco  to  the  point  from  which  it  cumineiu'cil,  sub- 
sequently the  Foruiu  Uuiuanum,  through  which  no  line  is 
mentioned,  was  then  a lake  or  swamp.  (Niebuhr.  Hist,  of 
Home,  i.  298.)  'I'hc  (own  itself,  whicli  liud  about  the  same 
extent  as  the  Poinerium,  was  probably  stiriounded  by  u 
wall  and  a narrow  ditch.  Towords  the  Capitoiine  ami  the 
Aventinc  respectively  it  was  surrounded  hy  bWBm|>s  and 
ponds.  Belwccii  the  Palatine  and  Cmlius  thevallev  was  nut 
so  deep,  and  it  contained  a long  tract  of  elevateil  groimd 
called  the  Velia,  on  which  side  the  town,  being  easy  of 
access,  required  fuilificalions. 

As  early  as  tho  time  of  Romulus,  Etruscan  settlements 
existed  on  the  CicUan  hill,  and  extended  over  Mun^  Ctspiua 
and  Oppius,  whicli  arc  parts  of  the  Esquiline.  Wheibcr 
these  Etruscans  lived  in  open  villages  ur  foriified  places  is 
. unknown  ; but  wo  lesin  from  Varro  that  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  seals  on  tlte  hills, 
and  to  descend  into  the  plains  between  the  Crelius  and  the 
Esquiline,  whence  the  Vicus  Tuscus  in  that  district  de- 
rived Its  name.  The  principal  of  these  Etruscan  settle- 
ments was,  according  to  the  well  known  hypothesis  i>f 
Niebuhr,  called  Lucerum. 

Tlic  three  bills  north  of  the  Palatine,  that  U.  the  Quiri- 
oal,  Viminal.  and  Capitolinc.  were  occupied  by  Sabines, 
ami  the  last  of  Uiese  hdls  was  their  citadel.  Their  town  or. 
tho  (^uirinal  was,  acconling  to  Niebuhr,  calletl  Quirium 
W hen  the  l^lin  and  Ssbinu  towns  became  united,  the  val- 
leys between  the  bills  mu>t  have  been  drained,  and  the 
rloace  by  which  this  was  effected  belong  to  tiie  earliest 
architectural  remaiui  of  Rome.  (Niebuhr,  i.  3tU,  ct  scq.) 
The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitolinc  was  set 
apart  os  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  two  nations  ((Jomi- 
tium  and  Forum  Romanum).  and  the  boumlaiy  between 
llio  territories  of  the  two  tow  ns  was  probably  marked  by  the 
Via  Sacra,  which  came  down  from  the  top  of  the  Velia,  ran 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Polaline,  and  then  making  a 
bend  proceeded  between  tlio  latter  hill  and  the  Cupitolmc, 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Vesta,  whence  it  tiiriiod  right  across 
the  Coraitium  towards  tlie  gate  of  the  Palatine. 

The  Seven  Hills  inhabited  by  ihcbO  three  diflVrcnl  nations 
were  united  into  one  town,  and  surrounded  by  a wall  by 
king  Senius  Tullius.  The  Pomenum  had  been  extended 
with  the  increase  of  the  ci'y,  but  the  Aventinc,  though 
included  in  the  new  wall,  did  not  lie  within  the  Pomenum. 
and  it  continued  to  be  chictly  inhabited  by  plebeians.  Henco 
it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  districts  of  the  city  by  Vario. 
who  culls  them  Palaiium,  Vclia,  Onnalus,  Cmlius,  Fa- 
gulal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius.  All  these  wore  within  ihe  new 
Pomcrium.  Ccrraalus  was  tho  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, where  the  Lupercal  and  the  Ficus  Ruiuiiialis  were, 
and  whcio  in  early  tunes,  when  the  waters  were  high,  tho 
ground  was  fltioded  from  the  Velabrum.  Tlie  Faguialwas. 
according  to  Niebuhr,  the  wide  plain  between  the  Paluiitic 
and  the  CtDlius-Scplizoqium  and  the  Colosseum.  The  new 
fortifical  ion  consisted  in  some  places  of  a wall,  probably  with 
lowers  at  certain  intervals ; in  other  places  the  sleep  sides  of 
the  hilU  rendered  artificial  fortifications  unnecessary,  for 
instance,  on  the  western  side  of  the  C^pitoline-  The  north- 
i*astern  part  from  the  Colhne  to  the  Esquilino  gale,  seven- 
eighths  of  a mile  in  length,  was  fortified  by  a wall,  ur  lallicr 
mound.  From  the  border  of  a moat  lOU  feel  broad  ami  3U 
feet  deep,  was  raised  a wall  61)  feel  wide  and  above  CO  high, 
faced  towards  the  moat  with  flagstones,  and  tlanked  with 
lowers.  (Niebuhr,  i..  p.  394,  &c.)  Traces  of  this  gigani.c 
work  arc  still  visible.  From  the  Colhne  gate  the  wall  ran 
in  a south-west  direction  along  the  skirts  of  the  Quiriiist, 
then  turned  off  to  the  western  side  of  the  Capituline.  and 
pnxx'eiled  along  this  bill  through  the  low  grounds  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  river  towards  the  nurihern  point  of 
the  Aveiitmo.  It  then  ran  along  the  western  and  souihern 
sides  of  tho  Aventinc.  crossed  the  valley  between  this  lull 
and  Monte  Sun  Balbina,  part  of  which  was  cnclosevl  towards 
the  southern  skirts  of  Caelius,  and  after  running  along 
them,  it  proceeded  in  a northern  direction  lowanls  the  Es- 

uihno  gale  at  the  sonihern  extremity  of  the  great  mound. 

be  gates  of  this  wall,  us  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained, 
were  1.  Porta  Salutaris.  2,  Porta  Sangualis:  both  led  horn 
the  Campus  MarUus  to  the  Quirinal.  On  tho  same  sid« 
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lay  probably—3,  Porta  Foi)tmali&,  frooi  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  Kepiiblic',  an  arcade  led  tu  the  altar  of  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Mattius.  4.  Porta  Ratutuena,  probably  on  the 
northern  Mde  of  the  Captlolinc,  ami  iikeni'C  leading  to  the 
Cutnpus  Murlius.  5,  Porta  Cannenlolis,  on  the  aouthera  side 
of  (he  Capiiulme,  and  near  the  present  V'iculo  dulla  Hufata. 
Tliis  gale,  together  with  the — fi.  Porta  TriuniphaliK,  and 
7,  Puria  I'lumeaiana.  lay  in  the  line  of  the  wall  which  ran 
across  llie  low  ground  from  the  Cupitoline  to  the  Aveiiiine, 
ami  nut,  as  has  genemlly  liccii  sapponed,  m a straight  line 
fiom  the  southern  end  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  river,  which 
auppo-iitioa  has  suggested  an  entirely  false  direeikin  of  the 
wall  of  SorvuiS  in  this  )vart.  The  Porta  Fluincntana  was 
near  to  or  on  the  spot  of  the  Janus  Quadrifrons,  and  the 
Porta  Triuinphaiis  at  the  north* western  entrance  of  the 
Circus  MaKimus.  Neiir  this  gale,  or  mrliaps  connorled 
with  it,  were  the  so-called— 8,  liuodecim  PoritD,  which  Pliny 
reckons  as  one  gate.  9,  PorlaTngcinina.  a hulc  belutr  (he 
Clivus  Sublicius,  leading  up  the  Aventine  from  the  Forum 
Roarium.  On  the  sleep  side  of  this  lull  tuwaids  the  river 
there  was  no  gale.  The  next  was  the— 10,  Porta  Navalis, 
which,  in  early  times,  probably  led  to  Ostia.  The  district 
licfure  it  was  called  Rcgio  Navalis;  it  was  tho  shi(v-wharf 
and  maritime  arsenal  of  the  city,  and  a great  number  of 
magazines  wcie  built  in  this  Between  the  Porta 

Navalis  and  the  Porta  Capenn,  on  the  Cslius,  we  have  three 
gales— 1),  Porta  Naovia;  112.  Porta  Raudusculana ; and— 
13.  Porta  Lavernalis.  The  first  of  these  three  lay  probably 
in  the  valley  between  tho  Aventine  and  Monte  San  Halbina ; 
the  second  on  the  lull  of  San  Balbina,  and  the  third  in  the 
valley  between  this  lull  and  the  Cslius,  that  is,  south  of  the 
Porta  Capena.  The  Porta  Raudusculana  must  have  been 
the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Aidca  commenced.  14, 
Porta  Capena  was  probably  at  the  foot  of  thu  Cculian  hill. 
The  exact  course  of  the  wall  from  this  gate  towards  tho 
cost,  and  (hen  north  towards  tho  Ksquiline  gate,  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained,  though  wc  know  that  the  Latcrau  was  \ 
not  include<I.  15,  Porta  Celiraunlana  must  have  been  ; 
towards  the  Esquiline.  IG,  Porta  Esquilma  was  at  the 
southern  end  of  (he  great  north-eastern  wall,  near  the  arch 
of  Gullienus:  from  it  issued  tho  Via  Prtenesliuu  and  Labi- 
raiia.  1 7,  Porta  Qucrnulana  was  probably  in  the  valley  be- 
tween tho  Cmliusand  Esquiline.  The  great  wallcoinnienc* 
ing  at  the  Esquiline  gate,  in  its  whole  extent  from  south  to 
north,  had  two  gates  besides  the  Esquiline,  viz.  IB.  Porta 
Vimmalis,  wliich  lay  about  the  middle  of  li.e  wail;  and 
19,  Porta  Colima,  which  must  have  been  on  tlie  spot  where 
the  Via  Salaria  and  Nomentana  meet.  The  sites  of  the 
Porta  C'atularia  and  Piacularis  are  entirely  unknown. 

Tho  whole  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 
was  about  six  miles.  They  included  considerable  tracts  of 
land  which  wore  nut  occupied  by  buddings,  but  were  either 
pasture-grounds  or  covered  with  wood  or  thickets,  such  as 
groat  parts  of  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal.  Accordingly  in 
times  of  war  tho  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  took 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  they  found  suf- 
licienl  space  and  food  fur  ihoir  cattle.  It  was  however  prin- 
cipally the  inner  space  near  the  wall  itself  which  was  not 
occupied  by  buildingsuniila  very  late  period.  Serviu.v  Tullius 
divided  the  whole  city  within  the  walls  into  four  regions, 
which  coincided  with  the  four  city  tribes  into  which  he 
divideil  tlie  commonalty.  The  Capitoline,  which  was  the 
city  of  the  gods,  and  the  town  on  the  Aventine,  were  not 
included  in  those  regions.  Their  names  were:  I.  Re^io 
Suburana,  comprehending  the  Cmlius,  the  Carinm,  and  the 
Tsllcy  between  them  (afterwards  the  site  of  the  Ckilosseum), 
the  Via  Sacra,  and  theSubura;  'I,  R^ain  Kniuilina^  com- 
prising the  whole  of  tho  Esniitlis,  a.v  fur  as  they  were  in- 
cluded within  the  wall;  3,  kesio  6’o//ma.  extending  over 
the  Viminal  and  Quirinal ; ana  4.  Regio  Ai/u/iMa,  which 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  Palatine. 

Bach  of  these  regions  was  again  subdivided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, which  derived  their  names  from  the  Sacolla  Argaeo- 
ruin,  which  probably  stood  wnerever  two  streets  crosserl  each 
other,  so  that  these  subdivisions  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pact masses  of  houses,  such  ns  were  subsequently  called 
VK'us.  Their  number  is  stated  by  Varro  to  have  been  (weniy- 
seven:  twenty-four  belonging  to  iho  four  regions,  and  the 
three  remaining  ones  pro^bly  to  the  Capitoline. 

Many  great  buildings  were  erected  at  Romo  during  llie 
kingly  period.  The  great  temple  of  Jupiter  w;is  on  the 
Capitol.  The  prison  of  Tullius,  called  Career  Tullianus,  or 
llamertinus,  was  al  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Capitoline.  It  is 


uncertain  whether  the  remains  ore  genuine  which  are 
ccnerally  considered  to  belong  to  this  piismi.  Tlw  Circus 
Maximus  was  between  ihu  Palaiino  and  Aventine,  of 
winch  ihvie  are  probably  no  retuuiiis.  The  Forum  Ro- 
inatium  was  l<eUvt.vn  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  canied  the  waters  of  (he  Velabrum  and 
the  Forum  Romuiuim  into  the  Tiber,  and  w as  a stupendous 
Work.  The  wall  of  tho  iddcr  Turr^uin  fonned  an  embank- 
ment on  tho  oast  side  of  the  river:  the  remains  arc  still 
visible  to  some  uxient.  Of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  few 
traces  remain;  but  it  existed  in  the  eighth  century  of 
Rome,  as  appears  from  tho  description  of  Plitiy  (iii.  and 
fiom  Dionrsms  of  Halicarnassus  (ix..  p.  C'i4). 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  we  Hml  no  mcntiui: 
of  such  great  architectural  works  us  thuso  which  were  built 
during  the  period  of  the  kings;  but,  with  the  increase  of 
the  population,  manyof  the  uncnltivaieil  and  uninhabited 
districts  must  have  gradually  become  covered  with  houses. 
About  I'iO  years  after  the  cstaldislimciu  of  the  republic, 
when  (he  cUy  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  iho  whole  wascon- 
sumeil  by  dre,  with  the  exception  of  thuCupitul,  n few  houses 
on  tho  Pulaline,  and  some  of  tho  works  above  enumerated, 
tho  magnitude  of  which  i-avcd  them  from  destruction.  The 
hasty  mode  in  which  the  city  was  rebuill  explains  the  fact 
dial  down  to  the  time  of  Nero  the  sliecMs  of  Rome  weru 
narrow,  iiregular,  and  ciookcd,  and,  in  point  of  beauty  and 
regularity,  Rome  was  fur  inferior  lu  most  of  the  other  f'l eat 
towns  in  Italy.  After  this  restoration,  a lutig  lime  probably 
passed  before  any  new  grouml  was  built  upon.  Down  to 
I the  fifth  century  of  the  city,  private  houses  were  generally 
covered  with  shingles,  and  there  continued  to  bo  a number 
of  groves  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Bui  towards  tho 
end  of  tho  period  which  is  comprised  between  the  Gallic 
conllagration  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Rome 
began  tube  embellished  with  temples,  which  however,  both 
as  to  inuierial  and  architecture,  were  fur  inferior  to  the  tem- 
I ides  of  Greece.  High  roads  and  aqueducts  also  began  to  be 
. built.  I he  streets  of  the  city  itself  were  not  paved,  though 
wc  hare  na  reason  to  suppose  tliat  they  were  neglected. 
At  a somewhat  later  periuu  we  find  public  places,  sirot-ts, 
and  walks  under  the  porticos,  commonly  paved  with  largo 
square  blocks  of  tulfo  or  of  traverliiK).  lii  the  year  17G  n.c., 
the  censors  ordered  the  siroels  of  tho  city  to  be  paved  with 
blocks  of  basalt,  wliirli  were  laid  on  a stratum  of  gravel, 
such  as  Is  >till  visible  in  a part  of  the  Via  Appia.  At  the 
time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the  district  near  the  river, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Aientino,  was  almost  entirely 
covered  with  buildings,  and  it  was  vailed  Extra  Poriata 
Flumentanara. 

The  private  houves  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  very 
simple  in  structure ; but  aAer  the  conquest  of  GroL’ce.  and 
more  especially  of  Asia,  individuals  began  to  build  tlioir 
dwclliogs  in  a mugnificeiit  style,  and  the  taste  for  splend.d 
mansions  ami  palaces  increased  so  rapidly,  (hat  a house  like 
that  of  Cnusu^,  which  at  first  was  universally  admired  fur 
its  splendour  and  magnificence,  in  the  course  of  a few  years 
was  lost  among  superior  buildings.  Public  edifices  how- 
ever still  remained  the  chief  objects  of  the  pride  of  the 
Romans.  Theatres,  a class  of  buildings  which  had  once 
been  scarcely  tolerated,  were  erected  m ncveral  parts  <>f 
Rome  during  the  last  century  of  tho  republic,  especiuUy 
after  the  lime  of  Sulla.  During  tho  civil  wars  beiwvcii 
Marius  and  Sulla  wo  find  that  the*  number  of  houses  hud 
increase<l  tu  such  a degree,  that  tho  walls  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius in  several  porla  lay  within  the  city  itself,  and  Niebuhr 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  at  this  lime  a suburb  already 
existed  in  the  plain  west  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  KAcrwuid>v 
called  the  Regio  Transtiberina.  At  the  beginning  of  tho 
eighth  century  of  (he  city,  another  suburb  is  mentioned. 
In  /Kmilianis.  between  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Qui- 
riiial.  A third  arose  south  of  the  Ciolina,  a uiilo  from  tho 
Porta  Capena,  and  was  called  Ad  Martis. 

Of  all  the  splendid  buildings  which  wore  raised  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  scarcely  any  traces  exist, 
and  the  only  remains  which  can  with  any  prohubility  bo 
reckoned  among  ibem,  are  the  substruetiuns  of  three  an- 
tient  temples  below  the  church  of  San  Nicola  in  Cnrccro  ; 
the  so-called  temple  of  Foriuna  Virili*,  nut  far  fiom  the 
theatre  of  Marccllus;  and  perhaps  also  the  three  columns  of 
the  so*ejille<l  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  near  the  Forum. 

Augustus  might  well  say  that  he  had  changed  Romo  from 
a city  of  bricks  into  one  of  marble,  for  the  roads,  aqueducts, 
and  public  buildings  of  every  descriptam,  temples,  arcadea. 
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and  theatres,  wliirh  were  raided  during  hi«  long  and  peace- 
fuJ  reign,  were  almost  innumerublu.  The  whole  plain  be- 
tween the  Quirinal  and  the  river  became  a new  town,  which 
in  splendour  and  magnifleenco  far  surpasse<l  the  city  of  the 
bills;  this  nexr  town  was  one  mass  of  temples,  arcades, 
theatres,  and  public  places  of  amuseracnl,  not  interrupted 
hy  any  private  ItabUations-  Aqueducts  for  the  purpose  of 
Bupplyina  the  city  with  water  had  been  built  as  early  as  the 
year  313  n.c..  and  the  first  iA€[ua  CiawUa)  was  begun  by 
Appiiis  Claudius.  It  ran  almost  entirely  under  ground, and 
cuuTcyud  the  water  from  a distance  of  about  eight  miles  in 
the  direction  of  the  Porta  Capena  into  the  city.  Other 
uqueducl.s  {Antn  veluf,  2*3  n.c. ; Aqua  145  n.c.; 

Tefotla,  127  n.c. ; Julia.  .35  n.c.)  were  con--tructed,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  Imperial  iwnod  that  this  kind  of  architec- 
ture reached  perfcclion,  and  most  of  the  remains  wh;ch  are 
sltll  extant  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Empire.  Thev  were 
mostly  built  upon  arches,  which  had  an  ea.sy  inclinalton,  so 
that  the  water  ran  gently  from  its  source  towards  the  city. 
Augustus  built  two  new  aqueducts  (Aqua  Ahiftina  or 
Auffusta,  and  Aqua  larga).  and  increased  the  Marcia. 
Subsequent  emperors  added  the  Aqua  Claudia,  Anin 
norut  (both  in  a.d,  50) ; Aqua  Trajana,  a.d.  Ml);  Anloni-  I 
fnomt  (s.a  212);  AlfraiuJrina  (a.d  230) ; and  Jovia  (,\.d.  I 
300).  (Frontinus, /V  Urhit  ; Plainer, 

lifschrt^ihuTtq  df*r  Slant  Bnm,  \.,y.  195.&C.)  Tlic  division 
into  four  regions,  made  hy  ServiusTulIius.  had  remained  un- 
altered; but  Augustus,  for  the  convenience  ofadminislration, 
divided  the  whole  city,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Sersius,  into  fourteen  newregions.adivision  which  continued 
to  the  eighth  century,  when  it  began  gradually  to  givewayto 
the  Kcdosiaatiral  division  into  seven  regions.  Each  of  the 
Augustan  regions,  acctrrding  to  a survey  taken  in  tlio  reign 
of  Vespasian,  contained  nineteen,  or,  according  to  a later 
accoimt,  twenty-two  vici,  with  ns  many  sacelln  in  placc.H 
where  two  streets  crossed  each  other  (in  coraptlis).  Each 
vicus  seems,  on  an  average,  to  have  contained  about  230 
ilwelling-houses,  sf»  that  every  region  contained  rather  more 
than  3000.  Ab-'Ut  one  twcnly-fiAh  part  of  this  number  of 
houses  were  d'anu*,  that  is,  habitations  of  the  rich  (palatzi), 
witli  a portico  in  front  and  an  extensive  inner  court  (atrium). 
The  remaining  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  con«i8ted  of  in- 
gulrr,  that  is,  hubitatiunt  fur  ciitzeas  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes:  they  had  no  portico  in  front,  but  mostly  an 
open  space  which  serNcd  as  a shop  or  workshop.  In  the  iii- 
tcrior  they  may  have  had  n cmiri,  but  i f smaller  extent 
than  the  atrium  of  n dumus.  Tlic  number  of  these  itisulm 
WHS  about  44.<t(t0.  All  Roman  houses  were  very  high. 
Augustus  fixed  70.  and  Trajan  60  feet  as  the  height,  above 
which  none  were  allowed  to  be  built;  and  the  upper  story 
was  generally  of  wood.  It  was  a law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  also  occurs  in  the  Rutnan  legislation  of  later  limes,  that 
no  two  houses,  whether  dumiis  or  insulto,  should  lie  biiilt 
closely  together:  but  that  an  open  spare  of  five  feet  shoiiM 
bo  left  between  them. The  fourteen  region ■(  of  Augustus  are: 
— I.  Porta  Capena.  to  the  south  of  the  gate  of  this  name. 
2,  Cmlimontium,  which  embraced  the  wliolo  of  the  C’adiau 
hill.  3,  Isis  et  Scrapis,  the  valley  between  the  (,'aelius, 
Pdlatiiic.  and  Esquilinc.  4,  Via  Sacra,  nr  Templum  Pacis. 
5,  Regio  Esquilina.  6.  Alla  Scmit.a.  7,  Via  Lata.  8,  Fo- 
rum Roinanum.  9,  Circus  Flamiiiius.  10,  Palatium.  11, 
Cimis  Maximus.  12,  Jhscina  Publica.  13,  Avonlinus. 
14,  Kegiii  Transtiberina. 

Tiberius,  besides  completing  many  of  the  buildings  of  !iis 
predecessor,  began  the  Prx'lorian  camp  cm  the  north-east 
side  of  the  city,  in  the  Ciinpus  Vimitialis,  and  surrounded 
it  with  high  walls.  The  wealthy  Romans  at  this  tune  had 
timir  palare.s  nrincipallv  in  the  district  from  the  Porta 
txdlina  lo  the  Porta  Cae^imontana ; they  did  however  not 
firm  streets,  hut  lay  in  Hardens  within  the  fields  between 
tlic  high  roads  which  issued  from  U»e  city : and  hence  they 
arc  geiiernlty  called  Ilorii,  as  Horli  Meerenatis,  Pallantiaui, 
hpaphroditi.  See.  All  that  had  been  done  for  the  crabel- 
lishincnt  of  the  city  previous  to  the  reign  of  Nero  wa.s 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  buildings  of  (Ins  emjKinir;  but 
the  greater  part  of  these  works,  together  wilh  those  of 
former  days  perished  iu  the  conliagration  which  tixik  place 
in  hi*  reign,  llis  pl.an  of  restoring  Rome  was  gigantic,  and 
proved  lobe  impracticable:  he  proposed  to  make  Rome  a [ 
port,  and  to  cuunecl  it  wilh  the  sea  by  long  walls  from  the  ' 
Capitol  to  Ostia.  But  all  that  he  could  do,  nolwith*landmg 
his  profusion,  was  to  restore  those  parts  of  (he  city  which 
bad  been  destroyed.  The  faco  of  the  new  city  liowevcr 


n'^sumod  a totally  diffen-nt  aspect.  On  tlie  ruins  of  tlie 
tcmple.s  and  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine  rose  the  so- 
called  Golden  House  of  Isero,  wliich  occupied  a spaco  equal 
ton  largi*  town.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  lo  make  the 
new  streets  wide  and  straight,  and  that  the  buildings  should 
not  e.xcced  a reasonable  height.  In  order  lo  remler  possible 
the  execution  of  the  regular  plan,  the  several  quarters  of 
the  city  were  measured,  and  the  heaps  of  ruins  were  removed 
and  conveye*!  in  ships  to  O^^tia  to  fill  up  the  inarkhes  in  its 
vir  ..ily.  .'Ml  the  new  buildings  were  massive,  and  con- 
structed of  the  firc-pioof  peperino,  without  the  old  wooden 
upper  story.  The  width  of  the  new  streets  rendered  if  ne- 
cessary to  extend  the  city  beymid  its  former  limits.  Some 
time  afterwards,  in  the  rcigu  of  Vespasian,  a measurement 
of  thccircumference  of  Rome  wtis  taken,  according  to  which 
it  amounted  to  13J  Roman  miles.  The  subsequent  emperors 
continued  to  increase  and  embellish  the  city;  but  under 
Commotlus  a groat  part  was  again  consumed  by  a fire,  which 
destroyed  all  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine.  Sepiiimus 
; Severus  exerted  himself  to  restore  the  parts  which  liad  been 
burnt,  and  to  ornament  the  city,  and  some  of  his  buildings 
are  still  extant.  But  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
therm®  of  Cararallo,  souOi  of  the  Porta  Capena,  surpas»e<l 
j all  the  works  of  his  prefleces«ors.  .\lmo8t  all  the  great 
^ buildings,  or  their  remains,  which  still  exist  at  Romo,  belong 
to  the  period  between  Nero  and  Ckmslantinc. 

The  most  extensive  work  of  this  latter  period  is  llie  im 
mense  wall,  with  its  numerous  lowers,  with  which  Aurelian 
surroundeil  the  city.  The  work,  which  was  completed  in 
the  reign  of  Prolms  (a.i>.  27fi),  docs  not  however  enable  u»  to 
form  a correct  estimate  of  the  real  extent  of  the  city,  as  llic 
objects  of  the  forlificalioa  m iy  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
enclose  parts  which  were  not  covered  with  buildings,  llie 
Janiculus,  which  i-cems  lo  have  been  fortified  firtm  the 
earliest  times  of  the  republic,  was  now  for  the  first  lime  in- 
I eluded  within  the  city  walls,  together  wilh  the  Regio  Trans- 
! tiberina.  On  the  north  it  embraced  the  wholeof  the  Campus 
Martius,  together  with  a considerable  part  of  the  CoUis 
I Hurtulorum,  or  Mons  Pincius;  and  on  the  south,  the  Mons 
j Tcslaccus  and  a ronsidcrahlc  portion  of  the  Via  Anpia  ami 
I I.,aUna.  On  the  eastern  side  it  enclosed  the  Amphiinealrutu 
j Ca«i(rcn$p.  and  tlicn  piviccKHlcd  northward  lo  the  Prmiurian 
j ramp.  Mo*t  of  the  gales  in  this  new  wall  were  determined 
by  and  named  after  the  great  roads  which  commenced  at 
the  gales  in  the  Servian  wall.  TIk:  walls  of  nimleru  Rntne. 
n»  well  as  the  gales,  differ  tn  many  parts  from  llnrsc  built 
hy  Aurelian.  TIjc  names  of  the  galea  of  the  Aurelian  wall, 
beginning  on  the  north  and  proro^ing  to  the  cast  and  south, 
aro:  Porta  Flatniiiin.  Pmciana,  Salaria,  Nomentana.  Tibiir- 
tiii.i,  Collatinn,  Pf®iiestiiia,  l^.abic.anB,  Asinaria,  Metniiiia, 
lAtiiin,  .Appia,  and  0*iicnsi*.  Seven  bridges  connwled  the 
eastern  and  wes'ern  side*  of  the  river.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  tlic&c  new  fortificati'ins  was  about  21  miles.  In 
the  time  of  Honoiius  some  parts  of  this  wall  were  decayed, 
and  others  had  become  useless  on  account  of  the  grent 
quantity  of  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  near  them  ; 
but  they  were  roitored  h|  this  empcnir.  (Plainer,  Hegch- 
rfihuifg  d^r  Stadt  R<rfn,  p.  618.)  Though  the  pivscMit 
walls,  as  already  <*hserved  (p.  87),  do  not  much  exceed  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  foci  on  the  inside,  owing  to  the 
nmimulation  of  rubhUii,  they  are  in  many  places  as  much 
a*  fifty  feet  high  on  (ho  outside. 

The  Prmlorian  camp,  south  of  the  Porta  Nomentana,  in- 
tersected the  .Aurelian  w.iH;  but  Constantine  deatroyf«l  (he 
western  side  of  the  oanip,  which  fucc<l  the  city,  and  made 
the  three  remaining  Hines  serve  as  contimiations  of  the 
Aurelian  wall.  S.nne  remains  of  ihc-c  fortifications  are 
still  visible. 

After  the  lime  of  Cniistaniiiie,  when  the  emperors  and 
the  Roman  nobles  had  adopted  the  CliHstian  religion,  iho 
decay  ami  de*truciiun  of  the  aniicnt  edifices  cumniencu<l. 
The  building  of  numerous  churclie*  was  the  innncdiale 
cause  of  this  destruction.  Neither  the  court  nor  private  in- 
dividuals possessed  Butficicnl  wealth  to  raise  buildings  eiiual 
in  form  or  material  to  those  of  their  aneestirs,  and  a.*  hcatnen 
temples  could  not  always  he  conr<  rtod  into  Christian 
churches,  lliey  were  generally  pulled  down  and  the  materials 
used  for  other  purjxiscs.  Numerous  columns  wore  thus  moveil 
from  their  place*,  and  the  remaining  part*  ofthe  edifices  were 
carried  away  and  uset!  by  any  ]>erbon  who  chose  to  take  them. 
During  the  fifth  century  of  our  rera  great  calanntii'swure  in- 
fiicled  upon  Rome  by  tlie  ravages  of  the  northern  Iwrbanans, 
(hough  it  b a mistake  to  suppose  that  ihebuildings  of  Roms 
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»uOcre«l  much  injury  from  the  invader*,  fur  they  could  have 
iiu  interest  in  dustruying  anything,  and  all  historians  agree 
in  slating  that  it  was  their  principal  object  to  carry  away 
gold,  silver,  and  other  costly  things.  The  few  buildings 
which  were  dusiroyed  at  ihe  capture  of  the  city  by  Alurio 
(4lti)  were  near  the  Porta  Solaria,  where  the  enemy  entered. 
Tliere  are  in  thin  part  still  some  remains  of  the  house 
of  Sallust  which  was  destroyed  on  that  occasion.  A harder 
fate  hercll  the  city  in  465,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Vundnis, 
though  even  then,  and  nolwithstunding  the  sack  of  fourteen 
days,  the  buildings  seem  to  have  suffered  little ; the  precious 
metaU  were  the  uiaiiiubject  of  (he  cupidity  of  the  liarbarians. 
Theodoric  and  his  immediate  successors  not  only  took  the 
greatest  care  lo  preserve  what  remained,  but  even  exerted 
lliemselvos  to  restore  the  public  buildings  which  hoilsuQered 
or  were  begiimiug  to  decay.  The  population  however  ra- 
pidly decreased  during  the  fiflh  century,  and  became  im- 
poverished, so  that  tuwardit  the  end  of  the  century  ihu  su- 
buvbsaround  Rome  seem  to  have  no  longer  e%islcHl,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  hail  arbeit  between  tho  norilicrn 
extremity  uf  tho  Janiculus  and  Ihe  Vatican.  Rome  was 
thus  cunfmed  to  the  walls  of  Aureliuii  and  their  reslo- 
raliun  by  Hoiuiriux,  and  even  wiihm  Us  precincts  extensive 
districts  were  uuinhubiterl.  The  must  remarkable  buildings 
of  former  days  indeed  still  existc<l,  but  after  tho  reign  of 
Deedatus  they  were  entirely  neglected,  and  thus  one  after 
another  thoy  fell  into  decay  and  ruin. 

The  antieiu  writers  who  furnish  information  n^pecling 
the  topography  of  antienl  Rome  arc:  Varro,  lUvy,  Pliny, 
Foatus,  two  little  works  cummeiily  ■senbed  to  Aurelius 
V'ictor  and  Rufus,  the  ‘ Notilia,*  the  ‘Curiosum  Urbis 
Rimiae,’  Strabo,  Dionysius,  and  Dion  Cosaius.  The  prin- 
cipal modern  works  on  the  topography  of  Rome  are : Fla- 
vius Ulondu.s,  * Uomu  Instaurata,’  Florentioe.  174’i.  The 
author  uf  this  work  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
rcnlury.  llarilioloniieus  Marliamis,  ‘Urhis  Romao  Topo- 
graphia,’  Rome.  1634,  reprinted  in  16S^,  though  the  author 
had  published  au  improved  edition  in  1641.  ful.  Ouuphnus 
Panvinius  ‘ Ujiumentariorum  Hei  public-ae  Rumanae,’  libb. 
iii. ; the  first  book  contains,  * Anliqiiae  Urbis  Imago,'  \'uuice, 
1568.  byu.  Guido  Paiicirolhis,  * Urbis  Uoniae  Descripliu  el 
dc  XIV  Urbis  RegionibusCoramentarius.'  Venice.  1593,  ful. 
Georgius  Fubricius,  ‘Rotuanarum  Antiquitatum  Uibri  Duo. 
ex  acre,  marmuribus,  saxis,  membraiiis  vcleribus  collecti.' 
The  first  cditiuii  ap|>eared  at  Basel,  without  dale,  in  bvo. ; a 
secuml  appeared  in  1567,  It  is  reprinted  with  the  work  of 
Panvinius  ami  others  in  the  4th  vol.  uf  ‘Graevit  Thesaurus.’ 
Alexander  Duuutus,  ‘ Roma  Vetus  ac  Reeens,'  Rome,  163H, 
•Ito.  This  work  ha.s  often  been  n-jirinted.  Fumiano  Nar- 
dini,  'Roma  Anlica,  cum  Figuris,'  Rome,  1666.  4to.  Tins 
work,  which  gained  very  great  celebrity,  has  often  been  re- 
printed, and  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Jac.  Tolhus  (in  Ihe 
Tlicsaurus  of  Graevius).  .An  improved  edition,  with  nu- 
merous addition*,  maps.  ]>lans,  &cc.,  appeared  in  IblS  at 
Rome,  by  Nibby.  in  4 voU.  isvo. 

Olaus  Borrhiehius,  ‘ De  Antiqua  Urbis  Roinao  Facie,’ 
Ilafiiio),  I6S7.  T.  P.  Belh  rius,  ‘ Fmgmenta  V’estiu'ii  ve- 
teris  Rutiiac  ex  Lapidibus  Farnesiams.  nunc  primum  m 
Inrcm  edil,o,  cum  nolis,'  Rome,  1673,  ful.  A new  edition 
of  this  work,  with  notes,  and  plates  of  the  Capitol,  was  made 
t>y  Job.  Christoph.  Auiuduxzt,  Romt*.  1764,  ful.  Antoine 
Dei-giKlelz,  * Lcs  Kdifioes  Antu|ues  de  Rnme,  mesur^s  ct  des- 
^ine*.’  Paris,  IGs.’.  ful.  J.  Chr.  Adler.  ' AuT-fiihrliclie  Be- 
si-lireibuug  der  StadlRom.mil  Kupfern,’ Alluna,  1781,  4to. 
Uiilolfino  Venuti,  ‘Aecurata  o sucruita  DcscriKione  topo- 
grafica  delle  Antirhilil  di  Uorna,'  Rome,  1763.  Thix  work 
lias  licen  edited  by  F.  A.  Visconti,  in  180.1,  and  by  Stef 
Piale  in  1824,  2 vols.  4to.  Gius.  Antonio  Guattani,  * Roma 
descritla  cd  dlustrata,'  2nd  edition,  liome,  18U6,  2vuls.  4to. 
IX  Carh)  Fea.  * Descrizionc  di  Roma.'  Rome,  1822,  3 vuU. 
Anton.  Nibby, ' Viaggio  antiquanu  ne'Contorni  di  Roma,'  in 
2 vols.,  with  plalc-S  Rome,  1819.  Burton's  'Antiquities  of 
Rome,'  iiavo  been  translated  into  German  and  greatly  im- 
proved by  F.  C.  L.  Sickk-r.  Weimar,  1823,  avo.  Tho  last 
and  most  important  work  on  the  tunugruphy  and  antiquities 
of  Romo  is  * Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,’  by  Pialiier, 
Bunsen,  Gerhard,  and  R4.kiell,  3 veU.  8vo.,  with  numerous 
maps  and  plans  Stuttgart  ami  Titbingcn,  1830.  The  pre- 
face to  this  work  (p.  xiii-ivi.i  contains  a critical  account  of 
tile  whole  liteiature  of  Rutuuu  toixigraphy. 

History  op  Antiknt  Rome. 

Wc  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a brief  outline 


of  the  external  history  of  Rome,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the 
gradual  development  of  the  Roman  constitution,  so  far  as 
this  has  not  already  been  done  in  other  articles.  Taking 
moreover  for  gronlcl  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the 
legends  of  the  curly  history  of  Rome,  wu  shall  only  givo 
the  results  of  the  latest  investigaiions  on  tho  subject, 
and  refer  our  n^aders  for  further  infurmaliun  to  the  best 
nu'dern  woiks.  of  which  we  bubjuin  a list.  Kacli  of  the 
Roman  kings  and  emperors  is  treated  of  in  a separate 
article,  and  a chronological  list  of  their  names  is  given  here. 

Period  /. : — From  the  building  r\f  the  city  to  the  estoblish- 
merit  nf  the  Republic,  from  763-510  n.c.— Romulus,  75.3- 
714;  Numu  Pumpilius,  715-673;  TuHus  Iloslilius, 67.3-641 ; 
Aitcus  Marrius,  G41-6IG:  L.  Tarquiniiis  Priscus,  616-578; 
Serviiu  TuIHuh.  678-534:  Tarquinius  Supurbua,  534  610. 

Rome,  or  at  least  that  purlion  of  tho  city  wliich  ult^ 
irately  gave  its  name  to  the  whole,  was  a Latin  colony  from 
Alba  I^onga,  established  on  tho  Palatine  hill,  on  the  luR 
bank  uf  Ihe  river  Tiber.  Alim,  which  fur  several  centuries 
befure  and  at  the  time  of  tho  fuundaltuii  uf  Rome  was  at 
the  lioud  of  the  coufeileracy  uf  Latin  cities  was  now,  like 
the  other  Latin  towns,  governed  by  an  annual  dictator,  who 
however  was  probably  under  the  control  of  a senate.  Alba 
hail  previously  been  governed  by  kings.  The  legend*  of 
Romulus  seem  to  suggest  lliat  in  his  time  Alba  was  ills- 
tructud  by  internal  dissension*,  which,  in  all  probability, 
induced  a number  uf  the  citizens,  who  were  discontented 
with  the  form  of  governmeui,  to  set^  a home  cl.->ewherc, 
and  thus  led  to  the  foundation  of  lL)me.  The  time  of  ibis 
event  is  involved  in  great  ubscurily,  for  all  the  chrunoUygica) 
statements  which  we  possess  are  foutide<l  upon  calculations 
made  at  a time  when  most  of  the  authentic  documents  hud 
perished  in  tho  capture  of  tho  city  by  the  Gauls,  and  upon 
such  numerical  combinations  as  seemed  best  to  agree  with 
certain  symbolical  theories  which  were  familiar  to  tlio  Ro- 
mans. But  for  the  sake  uf  expediency  we  shall  follow  tho 
Varroniau  mra.  which  ha*  been  adopted  by  most  mvuleni 
writers,  acconling  to  winch  the  foumlaiioii  of  Rome  is  re- 
ferred to  the  year  753  B.C.  Tradition  had  even  linmied 
down  the  day  on  which  Rome  was  rounded,  and  in  coraine- 
moraliou  of  the  event  the  fv^tival  uf  ilie  Palilia  was  cele- 
brated on  the  2lstof  Aprd.  If, according  to  our  suppusitiuti, 
Rome  was  fuunde<l  by  a periion  of  the  Atbun  population 
who  left  thoir  home  because  lliey  were  (lissatisfied  with  tho 
diriatorial  (government,  we  see  why  the  colony  adopted  Ihe 
eld  kingly  rale,  which,  though  abultslu;d  in  the  metropolis, 
continued  to  exist  in  the  colony  for  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a half.  It  is  another  proof  that  the  colony  was  not 
founded  under  ordinary  circimistuuccs,  but  by  a (u-ression, 
that  until  the  time  of  the  third  king  we  do  not  read  of  any 
inlcrmiirriages  having  taken  place  U-twoun  the  colony  and 
(lie  other  Latin  fowun  ; and  hence  the  legend  of  the  rape  of 
(he  Sabine  women. 

The  constitution  uf  the  colony  on  the  Palatine  was  a 
limited  monarchy,  for  in  the  reign  uf  Roimilu*,  whom  (he 
legends  call  tho  first  king  of  Rome,  it  is  said  that  there 
existed  a senate  consisting  of  one  hundred  tnembcrN,  whicdi. 
like  (hat  of  the  L'lliii  towns,  had  criminal  jurisdiction,  and 
the  preparation  of  new  measures,  which  were  lo  bo  laid  be- 
fore the  assembly  of  (he  people,  who  might  either  accept  or 
reject  them.  How  long  (his  l..atin  celony  stood  atuiie  and 
unconnected  with  any  uf  the  tuwns  on  (he  neighbouring 
hills  cannot  be  hisloricallv  ascertained.  There  existed 
on  the  Ca*liu8  and  the  I^i-quiliiie  an  EtruM'aii  seido* 
mciit,  which  was  said  (o  have  been  founded  bv  C«Hu* 
Vibemio.  who  seem*  to  have  come  with  a band  uf  tntilcon- 
tents  from  VuUinii,  and  who  i.h  said  to  have  joined  hi*  forces 
to  those  of  Romulus  in  the  war  ai^ainst  the  Sabine*.  This 
bCHim*  tu  show  iliat  the  Kiruscaii  selllonient  in  thc^.o  parts 
was  older  than  (hat  uf  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  town, 
which  Niebuhr  calls  Lucerum,  seems  tu  have  fallen  into  a 
slate  of  dependence  upon  the  tow  n on  the  Palatine  (Ruina), 
as  may  bo  inferred  from  the  story  that  the  Etruscans  were 
couqiclled  to  leave  their  fortified  plnres  on  the  hilk,  and  to 
descend  into  the  plain.  (Vicus  Tuseus;  Varro,  i)e  Ling. 
Lut„  iv.,  p.  14,  ed.  Bip.)  The  Ktru:iCaa  colony  seems  from 
time  lo  lime  to  have  received  new  settlers  from  the  tiiulhor- 
country.  and  the  last  acce.-sion  of  this  kind  may  have  been 
those  Etruscans  who,  after  (lie  war  with  Purscnna, remained 
behind  ami  inhabited  tho  Vicus  Tu^cus. 

The  l<aims  on  the  Palatine  had  made  the  Capitulinc  hill 
their  citadel  (AcropuUs),  but  a band  el  Sabines,  icd  by  T. 
Tatius,  w ho  svUlud  on  the  (^uirinal  and  VimiuaUtbiB  settle- 
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rocnt  is  callei)  Quirium  by  Niebuhr),  appear  to  hare  been 
hoNiile  to  the  l^tin  colony,  and  to  have  laken  fiom  them 
the  Capttoline.  A abort  time  afterwards  however  the  three 
difrerent  ciues  or  tribes  appear  rci*()nciled  to  one  another, 
and  united  into  one  state,  with  a new  pomcrium,  which  in- 
cluded the  three  orit'inal  cities.  The  l^tin  and  Sabine 
parts  of  the  new  state  enjoyed  equal  rights,  and  each  of 
tlicm  was  at  first  governed  by  its  own  king  and  senate  of 
one  hundred  members.  The  gods  of  these  two  were  the 
Dii  ^lajoruin  Gentium.  The  Eiru«canB, on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  a atate  of  depondenoo.  had  no  king  of  their  own, 
and  did  not  obtain  equality  of  rights  unti'  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscua.  Thoir  §o<1b  were  the  Dii  Minorum 
Gentium. 

Rome  was  thus,  in  its  origin,  a state  con<>iating  of  three 
distinct  elements,  which  together  formed  the  Populua  Ro- 
manus,  and  each  of  which  exercised  a certain  inHucncc 
upon  the  whole,  an  inlluenec  which  is  discernible  in  various 
ways  down  to  the  end  of  the  republio.  Each  of  them  also 
seems  in  some  particular  departments  to  have  given  the  tone 
to  the  rest.  The  Latins  appear  to  have  had  the  auperiority 
in  political  wisdom,  and  accordingly  their  influence  in  this 
respect  prevailed  over  the  two  other  tribes,  while  all  those 
political  institutions,  tho  introduction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Etruscans,  consist  of  little  more  than  mere  ceremo- 
nies and  formalities.  As  regards  religion,  each  of  the  three 
tribes  retained  its  own  peculiar  worship  and  rites,  though 
the  influence  of  the  Sabines  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
ni;iny  points.  In  all  matters  relating  to  tho  military  con- 
stitution, the  intluenreuf  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines  appears 
to  have  predominated  ; and  the  Roman  armies,  down  to  the 
time  of  Camillus,  were  drawn  up  in  the  Etruscan  manner. 
This  original  diversity  however  wa.s,  in  tho  course  of  time, 
ofiuced  by  the  overwhelming  intlucnee  of  the  T^tins,  and 
the  various  elements  of  the  Roman  state  appear  united  into 
one  organised  body,  the  con.Hlitution  ana  vitol  energy  of 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  puluical  inquirers  m 
all  ages  and  countries. 

After  the  death  of  T.  Talius,  the  king  of  the  Sabines, 
Romulus  governed  alone,  and  it  was  determined  that  in 
future  there  should  only  bo  one  king,  chosen  alternately 
fiom  the  Latins  and  Sabines.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
now  divided  each  of  the  three  tribes,  Ramnes  (the  Latins), 
Tiiies  (the  Sabines),  and  Luceros  (tlio  Etruscans),  into  ton 
curicD,  and  cacii  curia  into  ton  decunes,  no  that  each  tribe 
Contained  lOU  decurics,  whence  they  were  sumelioies  also 
called  centurim.  The  decuhos  were  not  identical  with  the 
gentes,  but  were  a subdivision  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pre.-enting  (hocurice.  as  each  decury  in  early  times  hud  to 
appoint  one  senator  and  one  eques.  (Goltling,  p.  6-2.  ; 

Liv.,  i.  3C ; Fcstus,  v.  Centuriata  Comitia.)  Tribunes, 
curiones,  and  decuriones  were  at  the  head  of  these  re-^pec* 
five  divisions,  which  they  represented  in  (KiHtical.  religious, 
and  military  affairs.  Each  tribe  also  consisted  of  100 
genlcs  or  houses,  so  that  on  tho  whole  there  were  300 
guiUes.  These  gentes  did  not  iieccssanly  indeed  consist  of 
families  connected  by  blood,  but  their  relation  was  such 
that  the  incinberr  of  each  gens  had  one  common  name, 
generally  ending  in  ins  (nomcn  gentiheiura),  had  the 
right  to  inherit  (he  properly  of  a gentilis  who  died  without 
ngnaii,  and  had  their  common  sacred  rites  (sacra  gentilicia) 
Olid  sacred  places  (saccUa)-  Each  gens  contained  a number 
of  families.  To  hetung  to  a gens  was  a characteristic  in»o- 

Iiurabto  from  a Roman  citizen.  Hence  every  citizen  had, 
lesides  his  personal  name,  anothec  which  was  derived  from 
that  of  his  gens,  of  which  C^ius  J utius  Ceasar  is  an  example, 
Caius  being  the  name  of  the  individual,  and  Julius  that  of 
his  gens. 

Besides  the  Roman  citizens,  or  burghers,  contained  in  the 
tribes,  curim,  and  gciites,  we  find  from  the  earliest  times  a 
class  of  dc|)cndems  called  clients  (rlietites),  who  were 
under  tho  patronage  of  the  burghers.  What  they  originally 
were  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it  seems  probable  that  llicy 
partly  consisted  of  poor  emigrants  who  had  accompanied  the 
first  seltlcrs  on  tlie^c  hills,  ond  partly  of  other  poor  and 
oppressed  strangers  w ho  flocked  to  Rome  as  an  asylum  from 
various  neighbouring  places,  and  settled  there  under  the 
protection  of  the  established  mlunies.  In  subsequent  times 
their  num!>er  was  increased  hy  freedmen,  who,  on  l>e:ng 
manumitted,  had  a relation  to  their  former  ma.slcrs  similar 
to  that  of  the  clients.  The  relation  of  clients  to  thoir  patrons 
is  one  of  the  noblest  features  in  the  history  of  the  Romans. 
The  clients  were  indeed  citizens,  but  they  could  not  vote  in 


the  comitia  ciiriata.or  receive  thehonores ; iheyeither  til)c*l 
tho  lands  or  tended  the  (locks  of  their  patrons,  or  folluwe<t 
the  various  trades  which  the  burghers  were  not  allowed  tu 
carry  on.  Numn  P.iropilius  is  said  to  have  divide<l  the 
clients  into  two  clashes,  those  of  the  city  and  those  of  the 
country.  The  former  were  again  subdivided  into  nine  col- 
leges or  crafts,  while  the  latter  were  subdivided  into  pagi  as 
husbandmen.  Servius  Tullius  gave  to  some  clients  the 
ri^ht  of  voting  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  incorporated 
them  into  his  four  city  tribes  (tribus  urbanm),  though  they 
continued  in  the  fame  relation  to  their  patrons  as  before. 
By  the  legi.slation  of  the  Decemvirs  tlie  clientela  was  legally 
abolished,  and  the  clients  appear  almost  on  a fooling  of 
equality  with  the  plebeians,  and  ronsequently  they  voted  in 
the  comitia  tributa.  But  practically  the  clientela  continued 
to  exist. 

A new  element  was  introduced  into  the  nopulation  of 
Rome  by  the  third  king,  Tullus  llostilius,  which  was  en- 
larged by  liU  turressor  Ancus  Marcius.  This  was  the  clu^a 
of  plebeians.  Under  Tullus  Hostilius,  Alba  L/inga  wns 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants wore  transplanted  to  Rome,  whore  they  settled  on 
the  Ctelius,  as  far  as  this  hill  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Lurcres.  In  the  reign  of  Anrus  Marcius  many  other  Latin 
towns  were  conquered,  and  (he  inhabitants,  being  removed 
to  Rome,  had  the  ,\ventine  and  the  volley  between  it  and 
the  I’alatinc  assigned  for  (heir  residence.  (Goithng,  GejcA. 
d.  Rom.  Staalsverf,  p.  221.  &c.)  Some  of  these  new  settlers 
were  probably  incorporated  into  the  existing  tribes,  but  the 
bulk  of  them  formed  the  class  which  is  henceforth  called 
Plebes  and  which  in  numbers  far  exceeded  the  Romans  in- 
cluded in  the  tribes,  who  are  from  this  time  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  patricians  (palricii  or  patres).  As  the  plebeians 
were  not  included  either  in  the  tribes. curiic,  or  gentes,  (hey 
did  not  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  citizens  (non  opt  imo  jure  cives). 
They  had  also  no  connuhium  with  the  patricians,  that  is. 
a marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians  w-as  not  a legal 
Roman  marriage,  and  consequently  (he  chihlren  of  such 
marriage  had  not  tho  privileges  of  (hose  children  who  were 
sprung  from  persons  who  could  contract  a legal  Roman 
marriage,  or,  to  use  tho  legal  phrase,  had  connubium.  It 
was  a consequence  of  a marriage  where  there  was  connubium 
that  tho  children  were  in  tho  power  of  their  father,  and  were 
Roman  citizens.  This  restriction  as  to  marriage  was  subse- 
quently sanctioned  by  tho  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
was  strictly  observed  till  (he  year  443  b.c.,  when  it  was  done 
away  with  by  the  Lex  Canulcia.  The  plebeians  differed 
from  the  clients,  inasmuch  a.s  they  had  their  own  sacra,  which 
were  regulated  by  the  pontiffs  their  own  auspicia,  some  alMi 
their  own  genios  the  independent  ]>os^es.^lun  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  did  not  require  the  prolecUun  of  a patron.  I1ic 
old  burghers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  plebeians,  and  in 
their  relations  to  ihom.  formed  a real  aristocracy,  or  body 
of  nobiles,  a character  which  they  had  not  possessed  before, 
unless  wc  apply  that  name  to  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  their  clients.  In  the  armies  the  plebeians  formed 
a distinct  body,  and  in  tho  infantry  they  always  formed  the 
majority.  Hence  Tullus  Hustilius  increased  the  original 
number  of  three  centuries  of  cquites,  each  decury  having 
formerly  oppoinicd  one  eques,  to  six,  so  that  each  century 
now  appointed  two  equiies  instead  of  one.  The  two  orders, 
patricians  and  plebeians,  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  with- 
out their  mutual  relations  being  accurately  defined  ; nur  do 
the  piclieians  themselves  appear  to  have  formed  a comp.vci 
body  with  a regular  internal  organization.  This  was  an 
evil,  which  Tarquinius  Prisrus  first  endeavoured  to  remedy 
in  some  measure  by  admitting  the  noblest  plebeian  families 
into  the  old  trilws,  c.nch  of  which  thus  consisted  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  old  burghers  and  a number  of  noble  plebeians 
imaioret  and  minnret  genln : Cic.,  De  Re}}.,  ii.  20). 

The  number  of  the  C({uestrian  centuries  was  now  again 
doubled,  and  the  six  new  centuries  were  formed  of  the  gciites 
minorcs,  so  that  out  of  the  1200  cquites,  GOO  were  ralle<l 
tecundi  ox  posterioren,  to  distinguish  them  from  tho  600  old 
patrician  cquites.  (Gdttling,  1.  c.,  p.  229.)  It  was  pruliably 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  patrician  gentes  that  Tar- 
quinius Priscus  did  not  place  the  plebeians  on  a fooling  u( 
equality  with  the  patricians,  at  least  in  tho  main  points, 
and  it  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tullius,  to 
organise  the  body  of  the  plebeians  and  to  Ox  their  rela- 
tions (o  the  patricians.  This  kin^  divided  the  plebes  into 
thirty  local  tribes,  four  for  the  city  (tribus  urbantr),  and 
twenty-six  for  the  countrv  (tribus  rustieec).  For  further 
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Mfticulan  respecting  his  new  constitution  see  the  article 
9SRV1US  Tullius.  His  succej^r,  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
tile  last  king  of  Rome,  not  only  undid  wbat  his  predecessor 
had  done  for  the  plebeians,  but  his  oppression  was  equally 
felt  by  both  orders.  This  led,  in  510  b.c.,  to  the  abolition 
of  the  kingly  power  and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic. 

The  constitution  of  Rome  during  the  kingly  period  was 
an  elective  monarchy,  with  a king,  a sonato.atid  anaasembly 
of  the  people  (populus).  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  king,  as 
chief  magistrate,  high-priest,  and  commander  of  the  army. 
On  the  demise  of  a king,  the  assembly  of  the  curioe  (cumilia 
curiala)  for  the  election  of  a successor  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  an  interrex.  The  king  received  the  potestas 
os  well  as  the  imperium  from  the  populus,  and  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  augurs  or  the  college  of  pontiffs.  All  other 
otficora  were  appointed  cither  by  the  particular  bodies  or  di*  ‘ 
visions  of  the  people,  whose  affairs  they  managed,  or  by  the 
king,  but  alwa)3  from  among  those  in  whom  the  people 
themselves  had  already  shown  their  confidence.  The 
populus  thus  in  reality  possessed  tbo  supreme  power,  and 
even  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  Livy  (i.  8),  that  the  king  had 
the  power  of  electing  senators  from  the  tribes  and  curiae, 
still  they  were  always  elected  fiom  those  who  wore  e({uiies, 
or  had  held  one  of  the  great  offices  to  which  they  had  been 
appointed  by  the  populus. 

lliu  senate  of  the  Ramnes  on  the  Palatine  consisted  of 
one  hundred  members.  This  number  was  increased  by  a 
hundred  members  when  the  Sabine  tribe  became  united 
with  tbo  Latin;  and  when  at  last  the  Etruscans  also  ob- 
tained equal  rights,  the  senate  was  increased  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  each  tribe  being  represented  by  one  hun- 
dred. This  number  seems  to  have  remained  unaltered  dow  n 
to  the  time  of  tho  Gracchi.  (Dionys.,  v.  65,  60  ; Liv.,  Apil., 
lib.  60.)  The  senate  was  convoked  by  tho  king,  who  also 
proposed  the  subjects  for  discussion.  The  majority  of  votes, 
which  was  either  ascertained  by  counting  or  by  a division 
(seccssio),  was  decisive  (Senatus  auctonias.  decretuin,  or 
cunsultum).  But  the  decrees  of  the  senate  did  not  become 
law  until  ificyubtaineil  the  sanction  of  the  populus  (jussum 
or  scitum  pupuli).  [Senatds.] 

The  assembly  (coraitiatus  or  comitia  curiala)  consisted  of 
the  burghers  only.  Theso  assemblies  met  cither  to  decide  on 
matters  concerning  the  gentos,  or  concorning  public  affuiis. 
In  the  former  the  pontiff's  presided.  The  latter  related  either  to 
matters  connected  with  tho  conslilution,  or  to  religion,  or  to 
military  affairs.  They  were  assembled  by  the  king  or  bis 
vicegerent.  In  theso  assemblies  the  chief  magistrates  were 
elected,  and  tho  measures  prepared  by  the  senate  were  laid 
before  the  populus,  who  might  either  accept  or  reject  them. 
In  the  former  case  the  measure  became  law,  lex  regia,  or 
tribunitia,  according  as  it  bad  been  passed  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  king  or  of  the  tribunusrelerum.  Tho  decision 
as  to  war  or  peace,  after  the  subject  had  been  proposed  by 
tho  senate,  was  likewise  made  by  tho  assembled  populus. 
By  virtue  of  the  Imperium,  which  the  populus  in  its  assembly 
gave  to  the  king,  he  became  the  supremo  judge,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  transfer  this  power  to  deputies  (qu&Bstores.or  the 
assembly  of  tho  |>opulus),  but  there  was  no  api>eal  from  his  sen- 
tence. In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  plebeians, 
being  contained  in  his  five  classes,  were  admitted  to  the  na- 
tional assemblies  of  the  centuries,  which  were  distinct  from 
tho  coimtia  of  (he  curiae,  which  still  continued  to  be  held. 
[Sstivtus  Tullius.]  The  plebeians  did  not  obtain  the  pri- 
vilege of  meeting  os  a body  independent  of  and  unconnected 
With  the  patricians  before  tho  year  41*1  B C.  (comitia  tri- 
bula). 

At  the  close  of  the  kingly  period  we  Qnd  Rome  mistress 
of  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  LAtium  and  of  a part  of  tho 
Subiiiu  territory.  In  the  territory  of  tlic  VoUci,  the  first 
two  Roman  colonies.  Signia  and  Circeii,  were  founded, 
though  Ostia,  founded  by  Ancus  Marcius,  is  also  sometimes 
calleil  a Roman  colony.  On  the  Etruscan  side  of  the  Tiber, 
Rumo  was  in  possession  of  the  Janiculus,  which  was  pro- 
bably fortified,  os  a contest  with  Etruria  was  to  be  expected 
sooner  or  later.  From  tlie  first  treaty  of  Rome  with  Car- 
thage, which  Was  concluded  in  tho  first  year  of  the  republic, 
wo  must  conclude  that  (bo  Romans  had  already  formed 
imjioriant  mercantile  connections  with  foreign  nations. 
(Polyb , ill.  22.) 

Period  II: — Fi'om  the  ettaUhhment  of  the  Rej'ubUc  to  the 
Dictutorahip  of  Sui/u,  from  310  to  b*2  B.C.— The  abolition 
of  (be  kingly  power  and  the  establisbmuQt  of  the  re- 
public did  not  uroduce  any  other  material  change  in  the 
P.C,  Nj.  12  W. 


constitution  of  Rome.  Tho  plebeians  derived  scarcely  any 
benefit  from  it,  but  tho  patricians  extended  their  power, 
inasmuch  as  they  appoinied,  in  the  place  of  a king,  two 
magistrates,  originally  called  Praetors  and  afterwards  Con- 
suls, who  were  proposed  by  the  senate  and  appointed  in  the 
comitia  ccnturiata.  Patricians  only  were  eligible  to  this 
and  the  other  great  offices  of  the  slate.  With  the  cxcop 
tion  of  tho  otficc  of  high-priest  (ponlifex  maximum),  which 
was  transferred  to  the  rex  sncrificulus,  the  consuls  pussesMrd 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  as  wcfll  as  most  of  the  insignia 
of  the  former  kings;  but  tiieir  office  was  only  annunl,  and 
upon  iis  expiration  they  might  be  called  to  account  for  their 
conduct.  On  the  termination  of  their  office,  they  returned 
indeed  to  a private  station,  but  as  members  of  the  senato 
they  still  relainerl  some  intluenco  in  (he  administration  of 
the  republic.  Tbo  number  of  senutorH,  which  had  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  last  king,  was  compictcrl  to  30U 
by  admitting  some  plebeian  cquites  inio  the  senate  ( Dionys., 
v.  13;  Kestus,  v.,  qut  ;a(rc4f,  conacripti),  and  these 
new  plebeian  senators  were  calleu  conscripti  or  adlecti,  and 
hence  the  phrase  pairea  conim/>//,  i.«.  patrea  el  co»icr//i/i. 
Valerius  Pubiicola,  to  whom  tliis  completion  of  the  mmiuIo 
is  ascribed,  and  who  according  to  some  accounts  was  tho 
successor  of  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  gave  to  the  new  republic 
a somowhat  more  definite  and  regulated  constitution,  by 
a series  of  lows  called  Lcues  Valeriae.  [Publicola.] 

Tbo  banishment  of  (he  Tarquins  involved  the  Homans  in 
a war  with  the  Etruscans,  in  which  (ho  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially (he  plebeian  order,  suffered  very  severely ; but  tho 
Romans  soon  recovered  their  strength.  [Porsena.]  Tho 
patricians  gaine<l  a considerable  addition  to  their  power 
when  tho  Sabine  Cluudii  with  their  6tiUU  clients  emigrated 
to  Romo,  and  were  received  among  the  palricii,  of  which 
body  tliey  subi»ei{ueriily  formcil  a distinguislicd  gens.  The 
plebeians,  who  had  never  recovered  some  of  tho  rights  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  conitiiuiion  of  Servius  Tullius, 
began  to  show  their  discontent ; but  the  patricians,  who  had 
gained  new  Ktrenglh  by  the  accession  of  the  haughty 
Claudii,  endeavuureil  to  quell  the  aspiring  spirit  of  tho 
plebeians.  Accordingly  in  5U0  h.c.,  when  tho  plebeians 
refused  to  take  up  arms  against  the  revolted  Latin  (owns, 
Titus  Lariius  was  made  dictator  (preetor  martmua,  or  ma- 
gister  popat^t)  with  unlimiteil  power  both  within  and  with- 
out tlie  city,  80  that  during  his  rule  the  Valerian  laws,  by 
which  the  plebeians  were  in  some  degree  protected,  were 
suspended.  The  war  with  the  Latins  lasted  till  496  dc. 
and  the  battle  of  the  l^ke  Rogillus,  when  the  Romans  again 
became  roasters  of  Latiuro.  This  successful  event  em- 
boldened tho  patricians  still  more,  and  they  no  longer 
feared  the  plebeians.  The  latter  had  by  their  service  in  tlie 
armies  been  obliged  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  fields, 
and  in  the  war  against  Porsena  they  had  lost  a considornblc 
portion  of  their  lands.  Receiving  no  coro]>cnsattun  for 
their  losses,  they  hod  been  compelled  through  want  to  l>c- 
come  the  debtors  of  tho  patricians,  who,  when  the  lime  of 
payroenl  came,  exacted  their  money  with  tho  most  merciless 
cruelty,  and  in  cases  of  insolvency  made  their  debtors  tlicir 
prisoners,  and,  in  a certain  sense,  their  slaves  Uiddirii, 
next;  see  Niebuhr,  Hitt,  of  Rome,  i^  p-  571,  8:c.;  Gblt- 
ling,  p.  283.  &c.).  Tlio  tiioet  conspicuous  among  the  oppres- 
sors was  the  Sabine  A|>pius  Claudius,  who  in  495  b.c.  was 
consul  with  P.  Servilius  Priscus.  The  indignation  of  the 
plebeians  now  rose  to  such  a height,  that  when  a war 
against  the  Volscians  broke  out,  they  again  refuseil  to  bear 
arms.  But  a promise  that  their  condiiiun  should  be  con- 
sidered and  their  wishes  satisfied,  induced  thorn  to  follow 
their  patrician  general.  Thu  Vulscian  city  of  Suessa  Pome- 
tia  was  taken,  but  ibe  plebeian  debtors  on  (heir  return  from 
tbo  campaign  were  again  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
rich.  This  incensed  tho  plebeians  to  such  a degree,  that 
nothing  could  prevent  an  mburrection  but  the  iron  rule  of 
a dictator,  M.  Valerius,  who,  with  an  array  of  4U,0U0 
plebeians,  dcfeate<l  the  Volseian^  Aequians,  and  Sabines, 
miug  again  deceived,  the  plebeians  seceded  from  Rome, 
and  took  up  a forliffod  and  threatening  position  on  a neigh- 
bouring hill  (Mons  Saccr).  Tho  senate  in  great  alarm 
granted  the  demands  of  tbo  plcboians,  tho  exact  nature  of 
which  is  unknown.  Some  important  adv’antages  however 
were  gained  : two,  or,  according  to  others,  five  plebeian  tri- 
bunes (tribuni  plebei)  were  created  to  protect  their  order, 
and  two  other  plebeian  magislrates,  called  aodiles.  The 
roost  important  concession  however  was  that  which  the 
plebeians  shortly  afterwards  ebtained,  tho  right  of  sum- 
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roonmg  before  their  own  coinitia  (comitia  tributa)  anf  one 
who  vioJaied  the  right*  of  their  order.  (Guttling,  p.  300.) 

The  >ear  after  the  aecession  of  the  plebeian#  d the  Mona 
Sacer  (4U3  n.c.),  tlie  coimul  Spurius  (joasiua  renewed  iho 
oflenaive  and  dofenaive  alliance  with  the  Lalina,  by  winch 
both  naiiuiia  aeem  to  have  been  placc<l  on  a footing  of 
equality:  conquered  lands  were  to  bo  divided,  the  chief  coni- 
maiidur  of  iho  allied  army  was  to  be  alternately  a lloman 
and  a Latin,  and  the  laws  made  on  the  days  of  meeting  were 
to  be  binding  on  both  states.  Rome  however  gradually  be- 
rnino  more  assuming  and  arrogant,  until,  in  3oti  b.c  , the 
Latin  league  was  dissolved.  But  soon  after  tho  renewal  of 
the  alliance  with  the  Latins  (489  S.C.),  both  nations  had 
imril  struggles  with  tho  Volscians  and  Aupiians,  who  pro- 
bubly  took  |K»sesjiion  of  some  of  Iho  Latin  towns.  (Corio- 
i.A.NUsl  In  486  D.C.  the  Romans  admitted  the  Hcmicans 
as  a third  party  to  the  I..atm  league,  in  order  to  strengthen 
tiiomholves.  In  the  same  year  the  first  attempt  was  made 
by  8p.  Cassius  ViscoUinus  to  assign  to  the  plebeians  in 
full  ownorsiiip  a portion  of  the  public  lands  [Agrarian 
Laws];  but  the  attempt  cost  him  his  life. 

Kora  scries  of  years  (495-479  B.c.)  ono  of  the  consuls 
was  always  a mctnWr  of  the  Fabian  house,  a circumstance 
which  at  la-t  raised  a suspicion  that  the  Kabii  secretly  aimed 
at  subverting  the  rcpublinn  institutions.  Tho  Fabii  emi- 
grated with  40U0  clients  to  Etruria,  where  a few  yoant  after- 
wards they  wore  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Etruscans. 

Tlie  three  allied  nattuns,  the  Rumans,  1.4ilins..  and  Her- 
nicRiis.  now  carried  on  a scries  of  wars  against  the  Etruscans, 
Volscians,  and  Acquians,  in  which  the  allies,  especially  tho 
Uoniaiis,  were  often  near  the  vergu  of  destruction.  The 
Etruscans  made  peace  in  474  n c.,  while  the  Volscians  and 
Aequiaiis  continued  their  hostilities,  and  would  in  the  end 
have  probably  destroyed  the  whole  Roman  army,  if  the  dic- 
tator L.  (^uinctius  Cincinnatus  had  not  delivered  the  consul 
L Minucius  and  his  forces  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  (458  n.c.).  Tho  Aequians  how- 
cxer  still  continued  to  infest  the  Roman  and  Latin  terri- 
tories. until  446  B.c.,  when  they  were  defootod  near  Corbio, 
and  remained  quiet  for  a long  time. 

Until  Uic  year  47'i  B.C.  the  plebeian  magistrates,  the  tri- 
bunes, and  the  plebeian  aeililes  bad  betm  elected  by  the 
comitia  tributa  and  confirmed  by  the  curiae;  but  in  the 
year  471  n.c.  the  tribune  Pubhlius  Voloro  succeeded  in 
procuring  for  the  plebeians  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
magistrates  without  any  interference  on  tho  part  of  tho 
patricians,  to  deliberate  and  make  laws  in  their  own 
comitia  (plcbiscita),  which  indeed  were  not  binding  as 
leges,  blit  still  must  have  had  a considorablo  influence,  being 
the  declared  will  of  tho  commonalty.  From  this  time  the 
Roman  republic  was  divided  into  two  opposite  classes  or 

Iiarties.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  purely  p^atrician  as*cm- 
dies  (comitia  curiata),  in  which  all  tho  patrician  magistrates 
and  certain  classes  of  priests  were  appointed,  and  which 
were  the  supremo  court  of  justice  for  the  patrician  order ; 
the  comitia  tributa  on  tho  other  hand  were  purely  plebeian 
assemblies,  with  tho  right  of  appointing  the  plebeian  magi- 
strates, of  making  piebiscila,  and  of  summoning  before 
their  tribunal  ihoae  who  infringeil  (he  rights  of  tho  ple- 
beians. The  tribunes  and  tho  sonale  were  in  a kind  of 
oppoMtion  to  ono  another,  similar  to  that  of  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  comitia  cenluriata,  in  which  both  orriers 
met,  were  a feeble  bond  of  union.  This  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  tlie  slate,  and  the  constant  disturbances  arising  from 
it,  necessarily  produced  a conviction  that  a reform  m the 
constitution  could  not  bo  avoided.  The  tribune  0.  Teren- 
tillus  Arsa  therefore,  in  462  8C.,  proposed  that  ten  men 
should  bo  appointed  to  make  a code  of  laws,  by  which  it 
was  chiefly  intended  to  limit  the  power  of  the  oonsuls.  But 
tluH  prup<>sal  met  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  the 
patricians,  and  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  for  a number 
of  years,  during  which  the  commonalty  continually  gainerl 
strength,  especially  by  the  increaso  of  the  number  of  tri- 
bunes to  ten,  457  B.c  , and  by  tho  assignment  of  the  Aven- 
lino  to  tho  plebeians  (456  b-C-).  At  length  preparations  for 
a new  code  of  laws  were  made,  and  in  451  B.C.  ten  patricians 
Were  appointe<l  fur  the  pur)ioso ; all  other  magistrates  were 
suspendeil  until  tho  business  should  be  completed.  The 
result  was  that  in  the  first  year  ten  tables  were  produced, 
witli  which  both  parties  were  satisfied.  In  tho  second  year, 
when  tile  patricians  bad  secured  tho  decemviral  )>ower  to 
themselvos.  two  other  tables  wore  added.  When  the 
task  was  cooipletad,  the  decemvirs  were  unwilling  to 


lay  down  their  power,  to  which  however  they  were  at  laat 
compelled  by  the  people.  The  usual  magistrates  were  now 
again  elected,  boih  orders  became  reconciled,  and  in  449 
B.c.  the  laws  of  Valerius  and  Horatiut  declared  that  ple- 
biscila  should  be  leges  and  binding  on  the  whole  nution 
(Lit.,  iii.  55 ) ; and  that  there  should  be  no  magistrate  frum 
whoso  sentence  an  appeal  might  not  be  made  to  tho  people. 
Various  other  measures  were  at  tho  same  time  taken 
to  secure  the  plebeians  in  tho  possession  of  their  newly 
acouired  rights.  But  they  sliU  continued  to  be  a separate 
liooy,  for  the  whole  administration  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  patricians,  and  no  connubium  yet  existed  between  the 
two  estates.  'J'lie  connubium  however  was  obtained  in  445 
B.C.,  by  the  tribune  Canulems  (rr^o/toner  Canuleiii,  who 
also  made  an  attempt  to  divide  the  consulship  between  tho 
two  estates.  But  the  latter  of  these  rogations  was  evoiled 
by  tho  patricians,  who  agreed  that,  instead  of  two  consuls, 
six  military  tribunes  with  consular  nower  should  be  elected 
indtffert-nlly  from  both  orders.  (Niebuhr,  il,  p.  398.  fitc. : 
Gbltling,  p.  3*26,  &c.)  This  evasive  concession  was  made 
because  the  patricians  were  delcrminerl  not  to  give  to  tbo 
plebeians  the  censorial  power  with  which  the  consuls  had 
been  invested;  and  in  order  to  retain  this,  the  patricians 
created  two  censors,  a new  curule  dignity,  whuh  belonged 
to  their  order  exclusively,  until  tho  jear  351  B.C.,  when  the 
plebeians  participated  in  this  dignity  aUo. 

After  incso  arrangements,  ihougfi  frequently  violated  by 
the  patricians,  Rome  enjoyed  a sl>ort  period  of  internal  tian- 
quillity  ; but  abroad  her  arms  were  kept  in  constant  activity 
by  the  wars  with  Fidenao,  which  was  destroyed  in  426  b c.» 
with  the  Aequians,  who  were  defeated,  in  418  B.C.,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Algidus,  by  the  dictator  A.  Servilius  Priscus.  and 
with  the  Vein  Thu  war  with  Veil  lasted  for  several  years 
and  in  396  b.c.  this  wealthy  city  was  taken  by  M.  Farms  (Ja- 
imllus.  Two  years  after,  the  Faliscans  surrendered  to  Rome. 

; I hts  succe&s  of  tho  Homan  arms  was  partly  owing  to  the  in- 
' vasion  of  Etruria  by  the  Oauls,  who  however,  in  390  r c , 
completely  defeated  a Roman  army  nn  the  small  river  Allia. 
The  Gauls  then  advanced  towards  Rome,  took  and  burned 
I the  city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Capitol.  The  whole  narrali^o 
of  this  event  in  the  antient  historians  it  distorted  by  fictions. 
The  simple  truth  is  related  by  Polybius  (ii.  18),  who  says 
that  after  the  Oauls  liad  taken  poases^ion  of  Rome,  they 
were  induced,  by  an  inroad  of  the  Venoti  into  iheir  own 
territory,  to  quit  Romo  and  return  home;  though  the  city 
was  indeed  so.m  rebuilt,  its  weakness  encouraged  tliu 
Aequians,  Volscians  and  Etruscans  to  renew  their  hostili- 
ties ; but  they  were  conquered  by  Camillus,  and  two  Roumr) 
colonies,  Sutrium  and  Nei>ete,  were  fuiindcd  in  Rtruna.  as 
a barrier  against  the  enemies.  The  Hermcans  and  Latins 
also  endeavoured  to  shako  off  the  yoke  of  their  alliance  w ith 
■ Rome,  and  renewed  the  contest  for  their  liberty.  The 
former,  after  a series  of  campaigns  and  reverses,  were  coin- 
' pleiely  subdued  in3hCB.C.;  w hile  the  Latins,  induced  by  the 
repeated  incursions  of  the  Gauls,  soon  renewed  their  alliance 
with  Rome. 

The  oppression  of  the  patricians,  toeeibcr  with  the  mimo- 
rouf  and  wearisome  campaign*,  ana  the  invasion  of  tho 
Gauls,  had  reduced  the  plebeians  to  a condition  which  was 
little  better  than  it  was  before  the  first  secession.  Two 
noble  plebeians,  L.  Licinius  Rtolo  and  L.  Sextius,  now 
I determined  to  keep  the  oligarchical  parly  in  bounds,  and  to 
I procure  for  their  own  order  a share  in  the  consulship.  In 
I 376  B.C.  both  of  them  were  tribunes,  and  in  this  capacity- 
proposed  four  rogations  to  the  following  effect : — 1,  Thai  no 
move  consular  tribunes  should  Ih;  appointed,  but  two  con- 
! suls  instead,  ono  of  whom  should  always  bu  a plelx-ian  : 2, 
; that  no  citizen  should  ^mssess  above  500  jugera  of  the  public 
' domain,  and  should  not  keep  above  a certain  number  of 
rattle  upon  them  ; 3,  that  the  amount  of  interest  paid  by 
I debtors  to  that  day,  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital, 
I which  was  to  be  paid  off  in  three  annual  instalments;  4, 
that  instead  of  the  duumvirs  who  kept  the  Sibylline  books, 
dererovirs  thould  be  elected,  five  of  whom  should  be  pie- 
I beians.  Tho  ensuing  cnntest  was  carried  on  with  tho 
greatest  determination  and  biuerm^s.  The  patricians  con- 
trived to  get  tho  veto  of  the  other  tribunes,  but  Licinius  and 
Sextius  prevented  tho  elections  of  the  higher  magi-lrates  so 
that  from  375  till  -17 1 B.C.  Rome  was  in  u slate  of  complete 
anarchy.  The  two  tribunes  Licinius  and  Sextius  howc-ver 
^ retained  their  uillce  from  year  to  year:  and  in  their  tenth 
I tribuncship,  they  first  carried  tlieir  fourth  rogation,  and 
I SOUQ  after  the  senate  felt  obliged  to  agree  to  the  otben 
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The  excitement  at  Rome  had  been  trcrnendoui,  and  the  me- 
diniion  of  C'aroillus,  who  had  just  returned  from  a victory 
over  the  Gauls,  was  necessary  to  allay  the  fury  of  party- 
spirit.  Lucius  Sextius  Lftteranus  was  tho  first  plebeian  con- 
sul. 366  B.C..  and  a temple  was  erected  to  Concordia  as  a 
monument  of  the  happy  reconciliation  of  the  two  orders. 
Rut  ill  sharing  (he  consulate  with  the  plebeians,  the  patri- 
cians, being  determined  to  retain  all  that  they  could,  cur- 
tailiMl  the  consular  dignity  of  one  important  part  of  its 
rights,  and  rcscrvetl  to  ihem<elves  exclusively  the  jurisdic- 
tio,  or  judicial  (in  the  niwlern  sense)  authority.  Accord- 
ingly lliev  criraied  the  offices  of  praetor  ami  of  curule 
ft'diies.  However,  it  was  a consequence  of  the  advantages 
now  gained  by  the  plebeians,  that  all  the  other  great  civil 
and  religious  offices  were  gradually  thrown  open  to  them; 
first  the  dictatorship  in  356  b.c.  ; the  censorship  in  351 
H.c. ; the  prietorship  in  336  n.c. ; and  at  last,  in  300  b.c.,  by 
the  Ogulnian  law,  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur.  The 
old  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  thus  gra- 
dually diKapiH-'arctl  in  all  matters  of  real  importance,  and 
Rutnc,  internally  strengthened,  united,  and  consolidated,  | 
seemed  now  enabled  to  direct  her  whole  energy  against 
external  enemies.  But  this  internal  harmony  was  at  first 
inure  apparent  than  real,  for  tho  patricians  made  many 
attempts  to  eviidc  the  Licinian  lawn,  and  they  contrived  for 
a number  of  years  to  keep  the  consulship  to  iheio-selves,  or 
nt  least  they  kept  the  plebeians  away  from  it  by  electing 
cither  a dictator  or  an  interrex.  The  law  respecting  the 
interest  of  money  was  likewise  not  always  observeil,  and  the 
rigorous  manner  of  oxncling  payment  of  debts  gave  rise  in  * 
ninny  cases  to  complaint.  Tne  beneficial  working  of  the 
new  constitution  did  not  fully  manifest  itself  until  after  tho 
year  339  B.c. 

The  first  plebeian  dictator,  C Marclus  Rutilus,  carried  on 
n war  against  the  Foliscans  and  Torqninienses  fS65  b.c.),  ^ 
which  wus  terminated  by  a pea^e.  Caere  obtained  a truce 
for  one  hundred  years  by  giving  up  to  Romo  half  of  its  ter- 
ritory (3o3  B.C.).  The  last  war  against  the  Gauls,  who  had 
nt  intervals  rcneweil  their  attacks  on  the  Romans,  was  suc- 
ressfully  termiiiateil  (349  b c.)  by  Furius  Camillus.  The 
treaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed  in  348  B.t:.,  probably  on 
nccouut  of  (he  Greek  pirates,  who  about  this  time  inft'Slcd 
the  roasts  of  Latium,  and  against  whom  the  Romans  were 
unable  to  protect  themselves.  (Livy,  vii.  27.)  The  great 
power  which  the  Romans  had  gradually  acquired  and  shown 
in  the  various  coriteAts  wiih  their  immediate  neighbours, 
now  bei^an  to  bo  displayed  in  tho  war  against  the  Samniies, 
which  soon  brought  tliem  into  contact  with  all  the  nations 
of  Italy.  Hus  war  however  was  preceded  by  a victory  over 
the  Volsciansand  Aurunci,  which  openwl  to  ihe  Romans  the 
way  into  Campania.  The  Samnile  war  lasted  from  343 
to  34!  U.C.,  and  ended  in  a treaty  with  Rome,  whose  power 
now  began  to  raise  apprehension  throughout  Italy.  [Sam- 
NiTES.]  The  Latins  were  the  first  who  showed  this  feeling, 
and  they  demanded  to  be  put  on  an  efiiialiiy  with  Rome, 
that  one  of  the  consuls  and  half  of  the  senators  should  bo 
Latins.  The  coiiseciuenrc  was  a war  with  the  Latins,  and  a 
continuation  of  that  against  Samnium,  for  which  the  Latins 
had  inicrcedeil.  The  Romans  were  successful  against  both, 
and  in  3.38  h.c.  all  Lalium  was  subdued.  Some  of  the  towns 
reiaitied  the  Roman  franebiso  with  or  without  the  suffra- 
gium,  others  lost  their  foriifications  and  part  of  their  terri- 
tories; the  Latin  confederacy  was  dissolved,  and  the  com- 
inerciiim  and  connubiuin,  which  hitherto  existed  among 
manv  of  the  Latin  stales,  was  ubolisheii. 

The  establisliment  of  a Roman  colony  at  Fregollao  and  its 
fortification  ted  to  a second  war  with  the  Samnites,  who  were 
allied  with  PiilacopolU  and  Noapolis,  two  Greek  colonies, 
which,  relying  upon  this  alliance,  ventured  to  insult  the  Ro- 
mans. A Roman  army  marched  into  Campania,  and  Palae- 
opolis  fell,  in  326  B.C.,  by  treason.  Neajiolis opened  its  gates 
to  tile  enemy.  In  the  year  following,  the  war  with  the  Sam- 
nites  commenced,  and  la>ted  till3I5B.C.  Appulia  submitted 
to  R'lmu  ill  318  b.c.  TIio  Etruscans.  Umbrians,  and  Gauls 
noiv  ruse  successively  against  Rome,  and  the  Marsians,  Pe- 
ligniatis,  Ac<|uians,  and  Hcrnicans  made  common  cause  with 
them.  But  as  these  enemies  did  not  rise  at  the  same  time, 
and  as  they  were  not  all  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  • 
Romans  subdued  them  all,  and  the  Aequians  were  anuihi-  I 
laicil.  Tho  Siimniti's  in  the  meanwhile  entered  into  an  | 
alliance  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  against  I 
Rome,  and  thus  commenced  their  third  war,  which  lasted  j 
from  393  to  290  B.C.,  when  tliey  were  compelled  by  M.  j 


Curiut  Denlatus  to  make  peace.  AU  T,atiura,  Etruria,  Cam> 

fania,  Samnium,  a great  part  of  Appulia,  and  several  other 
talian  nations  now  submitted  to  the  overwhelming  power 
of  Rome. 

The  internal  state  of  the  republic  during  these  wars  was 
tolerably  quiet,  as  the  plebeians  had  gradually  acquired  the 
same  rights  os  the  patricians.  Appius  Claudius  Cmcus  dis- 
tributed, in  312  B.C.,  the  libertini  (freedmen),  wlio  as  acrarii 
were  not  included  in  the  tribes  or  classes,  among  all  (he 
tribes ; but  this  arrangement  lasted  only  till  3(^4  b.c.,  wiiun 
Fabius  Rullianus  threw  all  the  libertini  into  (he  four  city 
tribes.  The  last  secession  of  the  plebeians,  2H6  b.c.,  uiose 
from  a renewal  of  the  attacks  on  the  personal  lilierty  of  a 
debtor  ; but  the  law  of  the  dictator  Huriensiuii  pacified  them 
by  securing  to  the  plebeians  their  rights,  and  by  giving  to 
the  plebtsciia  the  full  cfi'ect  of  leges. 

In  284  B.C.  the  Tarentines  in  southern  Italy  secretly  in- 
duced the  Etruscans  and  Roians  to  revolt ; the  Samniies 
also  again  took  up  arms,  and  ihu  Lucamans  and  Druttians 
laid  siege  to  Thurii,  where  they  were  defeated  by  tho  consul 
I Fabricius  Luscinus,  who  left  a Roman  garrison  at  Thurii. 

I The  Gauls  destroyed  one  Roman  army,  but  the  Boianswure 
I defeated  in  283  B.C.  Tho  Tarentines  insulted  a Roman 
I fleet  which  had  been  driven  into  their  port  by  a storm,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  Thurii,  drove  away  tho  Roman  gar- 
rison, and  plundered  the  town.  Hut  being  pressed  by  a Ro- 
man army  under  Aeiuilius  Barbula,  Tarciilum  sought  and 
obtained  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus.  [Pybrhus.]  The  war  with 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines  lasled  from  28t  to  275  b.c.,  and 
three  years  afterwards  Tarentum  surrendered  to  tho  Ro- 
mans, and  Rhegium  also  soon  fell  into  their  bands.  The 
war  with  Tarentum  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  whole 
of  tho  southern  peninsula;  and  all  Italy,  from  the  Sicilian 
Straits  to  the  river  Mucra  in  the  north  of  Etruria,  now  re- 
cognised the  supremacy  of  Romo  (265  o.c.).  Colonies, 
chieliy  Latin,  that  is,  colonies  which  had  inferior  rights  to 
the  Roman  colonies,  were  established  in  various  parts  to  en- 
sure the  submission  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  tho  Ita- 
lian states  and  towns  cither  received  new  cunstitutUms  or 
retained  their  old  ones,  modified  according  to  tho  circum- 
slancoa  under  vvhich  they  bad  submitted  to  Rome.  Some 
towns  however,  such  as  Capua,  seem  to  have  remained  al- 
most independent  slates. 

Thu  Roman  constitution  had  now  gained  its  perfection, 
and  out  of  an  exclusive  aristocracy  a moderate  democracy 
had  gradually  lieen  developed,  in  which  all  classes  e.xerciaed 
their  proper  influence  with  the  power  to  counterbalancu  each 
other.  This  constitution  lasted  without  any  important 
cliango  for  a considerable  lime,  and  Polybius,  who  saw  it 
in  operation  towards  the  end  of  the  Punic  wars,  looked  upon 
it  with  high  admiration.  (Polyb.,  iv.  2.) 

Two  conquering  republics  cannot  easily  exist  as  peaceful 
neighbours.  After  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Rome  was  as  desi- 
rous to  take  Sicily,  as  Carthago  was  jealous  of  the  gigantic 
strides  which  Romo  had  made.  The  immediate  causes 
which  led  to  the  first  Punic  war,  together  with  its  progress 
from  264  till  241  B.C.,  are  desrril^d  in  the  article  Pu.nic 
Wars.  The  result  of  this  war  was  that  Rome  gained  pos- 
session of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands;  and  Sicily  be 
came  the  first  Roman  province.  [Provincia.]  Sytacuse 
however.  Panormus,  Hegesla,  and  some  other  Sicilian  towns 
retained  their  independence.  The  immense  loss  of  men 
which  Rome  had  sustained  was  scarcely  felt,  and  the  way  fur 
new  conquests  wus  prepared.  In  238  H.C.  the  Romans  took 
possession  of  Sardinia,  where  the  rebellious  Caithaginiaii 
mercenaries  sought  the  protection  of  Rome  against  the  na- 
tives. Notwithstanding  the  hard  struggles  of  the  Sardinians 
as  well  as  the  Corsicans  fur  their  independence,  the  Romans 
in  the  end  made  themselves  masters  of  both  islands,  and  the 
Carihaginians,  who,  after  tbe  conclusion  of  a war  against  the 
mercenaries  in  their  own  country,  attempted  to  reduce  their 
armies  m Sardinia  and  Corsica  toobedience,  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  islands  and  to  pay  to  Rome  1200  talents. 
In  the  meantime  a war  broke  out  with  the  Ligurians  (238 
B.C.),  who  were  prubebly  instigated  by  the  injured  Carthagi- 
nians. The  Insubrians  also  formed  extensive  connections  with 
other  Gallic  tribes,  and  when,  in  232  B.C.,  C.  Flamimus  car- 
ried a plebiscitum  to  the  effect  tlmt  thn  country  of  tho 
Scriones,  between  Sena  Gallica  and  the  Rubicon,  should  be 
assigned  to  the  plebeians,  the  Hoians,  who  had  most  to  fear, 
united  with  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  even  with 
some  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  and  marched  southward  as 
far  as  Clusium,  where  they  were  completely  defeatcil  by  the 
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contuls  L.  AemiUu^  nnd  C.  Alilius  (225  n c.)-  The  Romans 
nDW  iidvanocd  towards  the  north,  gamed  a second  Ticlory 
over  the  Gauls  at  Clastidiura,  and  took  possession  of  Me- 
dioUnura  (222  H.c  ).  The  Gauls  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  despair- 
ing of  suceetis,  submitted  to  Romo,  which  strengthened  its  ^ 
power  in  these  parts  by  two  new  colonies,  Cremona  and 
Placentia.  A }car  after  (his  event  Islria  was  added  to  the 
Roman  republic.  While  the  Gallic  war  was  carried  on,  II* 
lyrian  pirates  gave  rise  lo  the  first  war  withlllyricum. which 
lasted  from  23i»  till  228  B-C.  The  Illyrian  queen  Teula  was 
compelled  to  give  a p,irlof  her  dominions  to  Rome,  to  pay 
tribute,  and  to  stop  the  piracy  of  her  subjects  ; some  Greek 
towns,  which  had  been  subject  to  her,  were  declared  free. 
The  Romans  thus  came  in  contact  with  Greece.  (Polyb.  ap. 
Zonaras,  viii.  9 ) A second  war  with  the  Illyrians,  in  219 
B.C..  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  whole  coast  of  llly- 
ncum.  I 

While  Rome  was  thus  engaged,  the  second  Punic  war  was 
caused  by  the  operations  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  It 
lusted  from  218  till  202  n.c.  [Ptnic  Wars  ] Great  as  the 
sufTcrings  were  to  which  Italy  was  exposed  during  the  pre- 
senro  of  the  Carthaginian  armies,  and  although  the  majority 
of  the  Italians  had  sided  with  theenemy.  still  tlic  Romans  soon 
recovered  their  lossi^,  and  established  their  power  more  firmly 
by  new  colonies  in  Italy.  Spain  wasaddud  to  their  former  pos* 
»e->Hions,  and  when  the  navy  of  Carthage  was  di-slroyed, 
Rome  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  Bui  (he  republic  had  gone  be- 
yond its  natural  limits,  and  with  their  extensive  conquests  the 
Rjiiians  lost  the  simple  and  manlv  character  for  which  their 
forefathers  had  been  dislinguishcd  : demoralization  and  cor- 
ruption began  lo  manifest  themselves  in  their  public  as  well 
as  in  their  private  life. 

Philip  Hi.,  king  of  Macedonia,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
had  Concluded  a treaty  with  Hannibal.  The  Romans,  into 
whose  hands  the  treaty  felKstml  a fleet  lo  Illyricum,  which 
compelled  the  king  lo  a sliameful  flight.  This  was  the 
prelude  to  the  first  Macedonian  war,  which  la.vle<l  from  214 
till  2U5  K.C.,  and  was  carried  on  witii  little  vigour.  A ]>eace 
wan  at  last  conclude^l.  which  was  not  honestly  meant  hy 
either  party.  Acconlingly,  five  years  later,  when  Athens 
implorcid  the  assistance  of  Rome  against  Philip  and  the 
Ararnanians,  a second  war  with  Maee<lonia  commenced, 
which  lasted  from  20U  till  197  8.C..  an<l  was  terminated  by  the 
battle  of  Cynosccphalnc.  gained  by  Quiuciius  Flaraininus, 
by  which  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  broken.  Philip  was 
confined  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  became  a vassal  of  Rome. 
Flaraininus  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  Greece,  but  nevcrtlii** 
less  he  remained  several  years  in  Peloponnesus  to  watch  the 
inovemenis  of  Antiochus  the  Great  and  the  Actolians,  lo  ar- 
range the  afiairs  of  Greece,  and  to  foster  dissension  among  the 
Greeks.  There  were  many  occasions  on  which  the  Romans 
might  have  attacked  Aiuioclms,  but  tltcir  wars  in  Spain 
and  the  north  of  Italy  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  be 
deferred  until  192  b.C.  Antiochus,  invited.by  the  Actolians, 
landed  in  Greece.  The  Actolians  obtained  a Iruco  for 
themselves,  but  the  war  against  Antiochus,  who  fled  to 
A>ia,  was  continued  ; the  battle  of  Magnesia  derided  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  power  of  Syria  was  broken.  Eunienes  of 
Pergamus  and  tho  RluKlians  were  richly  rewarded  for  their 
servility  towards  Rome,  nnd  acted  the  same  par-l  towards 
Antiochus  as  Massinissa  acted  towards  Carthage.  The 
Aelolians  afterwards  concluded  a peace  with  Rome,  hut  on 
very  hard  conditions.  Tlte  Galatians  in  Asia,  and  Ariarathos, 
both  allies  of  Antiochus,  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it. 
Asia  was  now  reduced  lo  such  a state  that  it  only  retjuired 
one  moro  blow  to  effect  its  complete  submission. 

But  the  Romans  had  to  contend  in  northern  Italy,  from 
200  nil  191  11  c.,  and  in  Spain  from  197  B.C.,  with  more  <lc- 
termined  enemies.  In  S|>ain,  pe.ace  was  not  restored  until 
179  H.C.,  whetr  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the 
cflebrated  tribunes,  by  his  humanity  conciliated  the  Celti- 
berians.  The  Istrians,  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans  likewise 
made  a fruitless  attempt  to  shake  off  tho  Roman  yoke. 
The  corruption  of  the  R<»roan>«,  after  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  luxuries  of  Greece  and  Asia,  had  rapidly 
increa^d.  As  one  instance  out  of  many,  wo  many  tnunfion 
tho  manner  in  which  the  Bacchanalia  were  celebrated  at 
Rome.  (Livy,  xxxix.  8-17.) 

Perscu*.  the  successor  of  Philip  HI.  in  Macedonia,  who  i 
had  inherited  his  father's  hatred  of  the  Romans,  declared  war 
against  them  in  171  n c.  This  war  was  at  first  very  un-  ! 
fortunate  fur  the  Romans,  but  in  168  b.c.  L.  Acmiliu.s 
Paulus  decided  the  fate  of  Macedonia  in  the  balllo  of  ] 


Pydna.  Gentius,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  had  been  the 
ally  of  Perseus,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  the  third 
lllyric  war,  which  ended  in  a division  of  the  counln.',  like 
tiiat  of  Macedonia.  In  Epirus,  Aemilius  Paulus  and  his 
soldiers  bcliavod  with  a cruelly  which  has  perhaps  never 
heen  equalled  in  tho  history  of  the  Roman  republic.  (Liv., 
xlv.  .34.)  Eumeuos  and  the  Rhodians,  who  had  drawn  upon 
themselves  tho  suspicions  of  the  Romans  in  the  war  aguinsl 
Perseus,  were  now  humbled.  Others,  sucli  as  tho  servile 
Prusias  of  Bitliyiiia.  Massinissa  in  Numidia,  Scleucus  Phi- 
iopator  of  Syrin,  and  the  kings  of  Egypt  acknowledged  the 
supreiuacv  of  Rome,  which  by  cunning  and  fraud  gradually 
aci^uired  the  means  of  completely  reducing  them  whenever 
inrlmaliun  prompted. 

The  first  blow  was  directed  against  Curtilage,  which  bad 
long  endured  the  insults  uf  MasMiiissa,  the  ally  uf  the 
Romans:  and  when  at  last  she  attempted  to  inaiulaiu  her 
rights,  the  Romans  razed  Carthage  to  the  ground  (UG  u.c.), 
and  her  territory  became  a Roman  province  under  the  name 
of  Africa.  [PunicWars.]  In  Macedonia  two  pretenders 
had  risen  against  Rome,  the  consequence  of  which  wa%  that 
Macedonia  was  rmluccd  to  the  form  of  a province.  Tho 
samo  was  tho  fate  of  Greece  after  (he  fall  of  Corintli 
(146  U.C.). 

Some  years  before  these  events  (153  b.c.)  a new  war  had 
broken  out  in  Spain,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Segeda  did  not 
strictly  observe  the  conditions  on  which  peacu  had  been 
granted  to  them.  The  war  was  carried  on  for  many  years 
with  varying  success,  and  (he  cruelty  of  the  Romnos  only 
contrihuted  to  make  tho  exasperation  of  ihu  Spaniard* 
moregcueral.  Viriathus  [V'iriathits],  who  had  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  rairied  on  the  war  fiom  148  till  140  ».c. 
After  his  death,  Brutus  penetrated  indeed  as  far  as  the 
western  coast,  and  in  132  b c.  returned  to  Rome  in  tri- 
umph; but  the  natives  neverthulubs  did  not  submit.  Nu- 
mantia  offered  tho  most  determined  resistance,  and  was 
loially  destroyed,  133  b.c.  .\fier  these  bloody  wars,  Spain 
was  apparently  quiet,  and  Roman  commissioners  arranged 
I the  .affairs  of  the  country. 

During  this  period  Italy  appears  to  have  enjoyed  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  its  wealth  and  population  increased  (Val 
Max.,  iv.  I,  1 1 ),  but  u formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Sicily.  I n this  island  the  cx(en*ivo  estates  of  wealthy  Romans 
were  cultivated  by  numerous  slaves,  who,  being  ill-treated 
by  their  masters,  rose  under  Euiius  and  Cii-vn,  and  spread 
dc-.(ruction  all  over  the  island.  In  131  b c.,  they  were 
defeated  by  P.  Rupilius  at  Eniia.  Attalu.s  the  last  king  oi 
Pergamus,  left,  in  133  sc..  Ins  kingdom  as  an  inheritance 
to  Rome  ; the  disputes  arising  out  of  this  gift  led  (o  the  re- 
I duciioii  of  Asia  into  tho  form  of  a proviuro  (129  b.c.). 

I Phrygia  was  given  to  Miihridates  V.  os  a reward  for  his 
assi-itanee  to  the  Homans. 

I How  completely  the  old  distinction  between  patricians 
I and  plebeians  hail  now  disappeared,  may  be  inferred  from 
(he  fact,  that  in  172  n.c.  both  consuls,  and  in  J.11  B.C.  both 
censors,  were  plebeians.  Ever  since  the  wars  uf  llunnibal, 
the  number  of  plebeian  senators  had  exceeded  that  of  the 
patricians.  The  only  distinction  which  now  had  any  value 
was  that  between  nobi/es  or  tiluitfres,  and  obscuri.  The 
laws  which  were  made  during  this  |ieriod  had  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  constitution,  but  were  for  the  most  part  in- 
tended lo  counteract  the  growing  love  of  luxuries 
iuatiee),  to  fix  the  age  at  which  persons  might  attain  the 
different  offices  of  ibe  state  (fr^M  rmnofes),  lo  prevent  thj 
extortion  of  the  governors  of  provinces  {df  f>ecutttis  rrpe- 
tundi$),  Stc.  After  (he  reduction  of  Macedonia  (168  u.c.). 
the  treasury  (aerarium)  of  the  Roman  republic  was  so  well 
stockud,  that  the  head-tax  (tributmn)  which  the  Roman 
citizens  had  hitherto  paid,  was  abolished.  But  during  this 
apparent  indiffcreueo  in  regard  to  constitutional  mutters, 
a slate  of  things  had  gradually  been  developed,  which  broko 
out  like  a volcano,  and  gave  (he  first  example  of  civil  war. 
An  active  nnd  thriving  middle  class  did  not  exist  at  Rome. 
The  citizens  were  either  cxorbitamly  rich  or  in  absolute 
poverty.  The  illustrious  families  had  almost  monopolised 
the  lucrative  offices  of  the  republic,  and  tho  small  land- 
owners,  on  account  of  the  constant  wars,  had  been  cum- 
pclled  to  neglect  their  fields,  and  in  numerous  cases  had  sold 
them  to  (he  nobles.  Such  rcduccil  persons  wandcro<l  about 
homeless,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  lived  in  ex- 
treme poverty.  (Plot.,  Tib.  Grarcbmi,  e.  9.)  The  only 
rcmo<ly  was  to  provide  this  multitude  of  destitute  citizens 
with  lands,  and  to  raise  them  to  the  station  ofau  independeiU 
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middle  class.  Tliis  was  undertaken  hy  the  two  brothers, 
Tiberius  and  Cuius  Gracchus.  Who  they  were,  what  mea- 
sures ihcy  {'roposod,  and  how  they  ended,  is  related  in  tho 
articles  Gracchus  and  Agrarian  Laws.  The  aristocratic 
arty  gained  I lie  victory  in  this  contest,  but  it  was  gained 
y crime  and  bloodshed.  Several  regulations  of  the  agrarian 
law  were  abolished,  the  nobles  left  olf  paying  the  rent  which 
was  due  for  the  public  domain  that  they  occupied,  extended 
(as  before)  their  possessions  by  purchasing  the  smaller  por- 
tions of  the  poor,  and  ex]>eUeil  tne  impoverished  peasantry 
from  their  paternal  roof.  (Appian.,  CiviL,  i.  27.) 

A frightful  example  of  the  demoralised  condition  of  all 
classes  of  Koman  citizens  was  exhibite<l  in  tho  war  against 
tho  usurper  Jugurlha  [JtrouBTHA;  Mbtkllus,  Q.  C.«ct- 
Lius;  Marius, C.;  Sulla],  who,  in  106  u.c.,  was  brought 
to  Rome  in  triumph.  During  this  war  there  appeared  on 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Italy  hosts  of  barbarians,  Cimbri 
and  Tcutones  (113  b.c.).  Several  Roman  armies  which 
were  sent  against  them  wore  defeated;  but  C.  Marius,  m 
102B  C.,  annihilated  the  whole  body  of  the  Teutones  near 
Aqiim  Sextiie.  and  in  the  following  year  the  Cimbri  in  tl>c 
Canipi  Raudii.  Tlie  few  barbarians  who  survived  were 
made  slaves  or  fled  into  Guul,  whore  Ceosar  saw  the  rem- 
nants of  them.  (Be/l.  Gall.,  ii.  29.) 

In  Italy  several  petty  rebellions  of  the  slaves  in  Campania 
showed  what  might  be  expected,  ami  Sicily  became  tho 
scene  of  a second  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  who  carricil  on 
a fearful  and  destructive  war  with  Rome  (103-09  b.c.).  The 
proconsul  M.  Aquilius  succoudorl  in  subduing  the  insur- 
g:ents,  after  their  last  leader  Athenion  had  fallen.  In  9C 
B.C.  the  kingdom  of  Cyrenatca  was  given  to  the  Romans  by 
the  will  of  the  lost  king. 

At  Rome,  where  peace  had  only  been  restored  by  violence, 
a fresh  attempt  was  inudu  to  introduce  an  Agraiian  law, 
but  the  mover,  L.  Afulcius  Saturninus,  a man  of  no  prin- 
ciple, who  acted  merely  from  selfish  motives,  was  put  to 
death  with  his  associates  (09  b.c.).  (Sue  Cic.  pro  Jlabir.,  c.  0.) 
It  was  about  this  time  that  two  other  important  subjects 
began  to  attract  general  attention:  Hrst,  tlio  Judicia, which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  cquites,  and  grossly  abused.  In 
91  H.c.  tho  tribune  Livius  Drusus  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  adding  309  equites  to  the  senate  of  390,  and  by 
giving  to  this  new  senate  of  000  all  judicial  powers  in  matters 
afTcclmg  a person’s  caput  or  civil  condition.  This  attempt 
however  had  not  the  desircd  effect.  Tlio  second  question 
was,  whether  tho  Roman  franchise  should  be  given  to  Uie 
Italian  subjects  and  allies  of  Rome.  Many  sensible  Ro- 
mans saw  the  necessity  of  such  a measure ; but  the  powerful 
party  at  Rome  could  not  prevail  on  themselves  to  come  to 
any  <lefmite  conclusion.  The  Italians  however  persisted  in 
their  demand,  which,  in  91  b.c.,  led  to  the  bloody  and 
destructive  Social  or  Marsian  war.  The  Italians,  seeing 
tliat  tbero  was  no  hope  of  gaining  their  object,  intended 
nothing  loss  than  to  destroy  Rome,  toestablish  anew  Italian 
republic,  with  a senate  of  509  members  end  two  consuls, 
and  to  mako  Corflniutn,  under  the  name  of  Italica,  its  centre 
and  capital.  The  Latins  and  Umbrians  remained  faithful 
to  Rome,  and  obtainetl,  together  with  some  other  places  in 
Etruria,  the  Roman  francliise  by  a Lex  Julia.  (Guttling, 
p.  See.)  In  the  flrst  campaign  the  Romans  were  un- 
successful. but  Cn.  Pompeius  iSirabo  defeated  the  Italian 
allies  at  Asculum,  which  he  took  and  destroyed  (89  b.c.). 
The  Italians  gradually  submitted,  and  received  the  franchise, 
and  thus  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  peninsula 
became  Roman  citizens.  Tho  dangerous  designs  of  Marius 
and  Sulla  induced  the  senate  to  promise  the  franchise  to  all 
those  who  wore  still  in  ams,  on  condition  that  they  should 
lay  them  down.  Hut  the  Samnites  resolutely  continued  the 
war,  and  in  the  ensuing  civil  contest  they  joined  tho  party 
of  Marius.  The  new  citizens  were,  according  to  some 
writers,  divided  into  15  new  tribes;  according  to  others,  into 
lu;  and  according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  they  were  distri- 
buted into  8 of  the  old  tribes.  This  lost  account  is  the  most 
probable.  But  Italy  had  lost  the  flower  of  her  population, 
and  many  once  flourishing  towns  had  been  destroyed  and 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  number  of  tribes  which,  at  the 
time  of  tho  war  with  Porsena,  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced, was  afterwards  gradually  increased  to  35,  a number 
which  remained  till  the  latest  times.  The  province  of  Gallia 
Transpadana  received  in  the  same  year,  by  tho  Lex  Pompeio, 
the  Jus  Latii,  that  is,  those  political  rights  which  the  Latins 
had  possessed  previous  to  receiving  the  full  franchise,  and 
which  were  expressed  by  the  term  commercium.  In  the 


I dictatorship  of  Julios  Ccesar  theTranspadsni  were  placed  on 
an  couality  wit1i  tho  re.st  of  Italy,  and  obtained  tho  Roman 
franchise.  The  circumstance  of  Rome  giving  tlio  franchise 
to  all  the  Italians  without  altering  its  constitution  accord- 
ingly, was  a great  mistake,  and  the  flrst  step  towards  tho 
dissolution  of  the  republic. 

For  the  war  against  Mithridates,  which  now  followed,  and 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  see  the  articles 
Mithridates,  Sulla,  and  Marius.  The  flrst  Mithridaiio 
war  lasted  fVoin  87  till  84  ii  c.  After  its  conclusion,  Siflla 
retunied  to  Italy,  forced  his  way  to  Romo,  and  after  having 
been  made  per^ietual  dictator  (82  B.C.),  ho  endeavoured  to 
restore  pcacu  and  save  tho  republic  by  a new  but  ill-judged 
constitution  [Sulla],  according  to  which  Uie  aristocracy 
j were  to  furm  the  basis  of  tho  republic,  just  as  the  Gracchi 
had  endeavoured  to  base  it  on  an  independent  middle 
I class. 

j Period  III  .—From  the  Comtitution  of  Sulla  to  Augwtue^ 
l/rom  81  till  30  b.c. — In  the  year  83  b.c.  the  second  Mitlm- 
j datic  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeatc<l, 
and,  in  81  b.c.,  they  concluded  a peace  with  him.  After  tho 
death  of  Sulla,  in  78  b.c.,  M.  iEroilius  Lepidus  attempted  to 
repeal  all  the  leges  of  Sulla,  but  ho  was  defeated  in  a battle 
by  LutaliusCatulus, and  fled  to  Sardinia,  whore  ho  dio<l.  The 
tribunes  also  exerted  their  utmost  power  to  recover  the  posi- 
tion wliich  they  had  lost  by  the  constitution  of  Sulla.  After 
many  fruitless  attempts,  their  oluect  was  attained  in  70  b.c., 
in  the  consulship  of  Potnpey  and  Crassus,  when,  by  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  the  senate  was  deprived  of  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Judicia,  which  Sulla  had  given  to  it.  Tho  judicial 
power  was  now  divided  among  the  senate,  the  cquites,  and 
the  tribuni  aerarit.  Thus  tho  constitution  of  Sulla  was  abo- 
lished afler  it  had  been  in  force  for  about  ten  vears. 

The  history  of  Romo  from  this  time  forward  is  littlemioro 
than  tho  history  of  the  leading  men.  See  the  articles  Pok- 
PEY,  C.esAR,  Cicero,  Sertorius,  Antony,  &c.  In  74 
nc.  Mithridates  commenced  tho  third  war  against  the 
Homans,  which  led  to  the  coniploto  subjugation  of  all  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Phennicia.  Other  Roman  generals  in  the 
mean  time  advanced  into  Mocsia  as  far  as  tho  Danube,  and 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  as  far  os  the  river  Don 
and  the  Palus  Maeotis  or  Sea  of  Azof.  In  63  b.c.  Romo 
wns  saved  by  the  watchful  care  of  Cicero  from  the  destruc- 
tion with  which  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  threatened  it. 
[Cicero;  Catiline.]  The  suppression  of  this  conspiracy 
could  not  prevent  the  republic  from  hastening  towards  its 
ruin.  Between  the  years  58  and  50  b.Cm  Ciesar  completed 
the  conquest  of  Gaul ; and  in  56  ii.c.,  by  the  treaty  of  Lucca, 
the  Roman  world  was  divided  among  CcDsar,  Crassus,  and 
Porapey  (first  triumvirate) ; and  wdien  Pompey,  as  solo 
consul,  B.c.  52.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republic, 
the  civil  war  between  him  and  Caesar  broke  out,  which  was 
decided,  in  48  B.C..  by  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  Ctesar,  who 
had  now  become  dictator,  defeated  the  remains  of  the  Pom- 
eian  party,  and  then  endeavoured  to  restore  order  in  Italy ; 
ul  he  waa  assassinated  in  44  b.c.  His  opponents,  who«e 
republican  spirit  had  survived  the  republic,  were  unable  to 
restore  il;  and  in  the  following  year  a second  triumvirate 
was  formed  by  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  whose  object 
wag  llio  total  destruction  of  the  republican  parly.  This  ob- 
ject they  pursued  by  proscriptions  and  a series  of  despotic 
and  cruul  measures,  until  they  began  to  quarrel  with  one 
another.  Their  quarrels  led  to  a new  civil  w ar.  which  ended 
in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  placed  Octavian  (Augustus) 
at  tho  head  of  tho  Roman  world.  Thus  ended  the  Homan 
republic. 

From  the  time  when  tho  constitution  of  Sulla  was  abo- 
lisliml,  no  thorough  reform  of  the  republic  was  attempted. 
All  that  uu  read  of  are  isolated  measures,  some  of  which 
were  calculated  to  promote  tho  democratical  interests,  such 
os  the  laws  of  Ciodius,  by  which  tho  power  of  thcroagislrates 
was  limited:  while  others,  more  in  an  aristocrat ical  spirit, 
were  intended  to  introduce  gradual  improvement,  and  to 
preserve  as  much  of  the  old  forms  as  possible.  The  nunio 
rous  innovations  of  Cirsur,  in  all  de|iartrocnU  of  administra- 
tion, arc  the  most  important  changes  that  were  wrought 
during  this  period.  Most  of  them  were  useful,  but  they 
paved  the  way  to  tho  monarchical  government,  to  which  the 
republic  submitted  the  more  readily,  as  for  many  years  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  almost  absolute  rule  of  iiidivi- 
duals  who.  being  only  concerned  about  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, had  brought  indescribable  sufferings  upon  tho 
nation.  One  man  at  the  bead  of  the  stale,  without  a lival, 
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«rat  the  only  remedy  for  the  public  evils,  A longer  con* 
tinualion  uf  that  state  of  atfairs  whic-.h  had  oxisloil  for  the 
Iasi  years,  would  probably  have  broken  up  iho  Roman 
empire,  and  made  Italy  a scone  of  bloodshed  and  misery. 

iSm  Iloin.in  republic,  at  the  timeuf  its  dissolution,  cuni- 
prehunded  ihe  following  countries,  which  were  fur  the  most 
part  administered  us  Roman  provmcM:->ltaly  und  all  the 
Inlands  by  which  it  was  surrt>un<ltnl ; all  Gaul  as  far  as  the 
Rhino,  nearly  ull  Spain,  lllyncum,  Pannunia,  Dalmatia, 
Greece  with  all  the  islands  uf  the  ^Bgcan.  Thrace,  McbsIu 
(the  Danube  here  formed  the  boundary);  in  Asia  all  the 
countries  between  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Parthian  empire,  tlio 
Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Caucasus,  that  is,  Culchis.  Iberia,  .Vriuenia,  Syria.  Palestine. 
Phiriiicia,  nearly  tbo  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  whole  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  Mauritania,  Numidia,  the 
territory  of  Carthage,  Cyrcnaica.  and  Egypt.  In  some  of 
these  countries  however  the  power  of  Rome  was  not  firmly 
established  until  the  Imperial  period. 

Period  IV. : — Tho  Empire  to  its  Dotrn/tilly  from  30  B.C. 
till  476  A.u. — Thu  spirit  of  aniient  Rome  and  its  moral 
greatness  were  gono,  and  freedom,  which  can  only  be  bahed 
on  virtue,  had  perislicd.  Tiie  wise  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
many  vrhu  loved  pi>aco  as  tho  means  of  i>ecuring  sensual 
enjoyments,  and  who  were  unconcerned  about  the  conso- 
qiiunces  to  future  generations,  prcfcricd  the  mild  rule  of 
one  man  to  the  late  turbulent  and  convulsed  condition  of 
the  republic. 

As  the  history  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  is  given  in 
separaio  articles,  we  shall  only  make  a few  general  obser- 
vations on  live  administratiun  of  the  empire,  and  subjoin  a 
chronological  list  of  the  Roman  emperors  down  to  the  time 
of  Justinian. 

Atigustiia  graditallv  ounccntiatcd  in  liis  own  person  all 
tho  great  onicc^  of  tiie  republic^  though  the  otlh’ers  them* 
selves,  mere  shadows  of  former  days,  still  continued  to  be 
ap;>ointc>d.  He  thus  in  effect  acquired  tho  sovereign  power, 
being  free  fmin  all  res|>onsibihty.  He  had  tho  right  to  raise 
armies,  to  impose  taxen,  to  decide  on  peace  and  war;  he  had 
tho  command  of  all  tho  legions,  and  the  power  uf  life  and 
death  over  all  Homan  ciiizens,  both  within  and  w ithout 
the  city.  Tlio  seiialo,  afior  the  removal  of  those  whom 
Augustus  hod  rea<«un  to  fear,  was  fillo<l  up  with  individuals 
who  Wore  his  mere  creatures.  Tiberius  indeed  restored  to 
tho  senate  part  of  its  former  power,  but  the  more  the  in* 
tiuence  uf  tho  soldiers  incruased,  the  more  that  of  the  senate 
declined,  which  body,  ns  a compensation  for  this  loss,  was 
made  a high  court  of  justice,  which  look  ct^nizaiice  of 
olfonces  committed  by  senators,  rrinies  against  the  slate  or 
the  |jcrson  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  maladroinisiraiion  of 
provincial  inagistraioN.  Tiie  relation  between  the  emperors 
and  tho  senate  was  very  indefinite,  and  it  varied  accoidmg 
to  the  more  or  loss  dos{iutic  diS]K>8ition  of  the  head  of  the 
statu.  No  provision  was  made  for  a regular  succession  ; the 
first  five  emperors  all  belonged  to  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
families.  (Tacit.,  Ifist.,  i.  17.)  Tlie  succession  depended 
U)>on  the  will  of  tho  actual  imperalor,  who  appointc«l  his 
successor,  either  by  adoption,  or  by  giving  him  one  of  the 
titles,  Ca^ar,  and  Frinceps  Juventuiis;  or  by  making  him 
his  colioaguo  in  the  quality  of  tribune  or  proconsul.  In 
ra«es  wlicru  no  person  was  dosignaicd,  tho  senate  exercised 
the  right  of  election.  But  this  privilege  was  soon  assumed 
by  the  soldiers,  who  proclaimed  the  omperors,  anti  the  s.vnc- 
tion  of  the  senate  became  a mure  form.  The  numerous 
body-guards  of  the  emperors  (prsetonans),  who,  in  ihoir 
stronghold  (priDtorian  camp)  formed  as  it  wore  a new  Capitol, 
in  effort  pos^sed  the  sovereign  power;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions they  sold  ilio  empire  to  the  be-«t  bidder.  Tbo  nu- 
merous legions  in  tbo  provinces  however  soon  became 
acquainted  with  this  secret  of  despotism,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  it. 

The  election  of  magistrates  was  restored  lo  the  people 
by  Augustus,  but  in  most  rases  ho  recommended  or  even 
elected  ihe  candidates.  Tiberius  invested  tho  senate  with 
tho  power  of  election,  still  reserving  a preferenco  to  those 
rniididalos  who  wore  n'rommeiided  by  himself,  and  the 
comitia  merely  receive<l  information  of  the  election  when 
it  ha«l  taken  place.  In  tlio  thinl  century  however  we  find 
that  tho  emperor  alone  exorcised  Ihe  right  of  election. 
Tho  aerarium  was  at  first  nominally  under  the  control  of 
the  senate.  Augustus  formed  a separate  aerarium  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Tho  flseus  was  the  name  for  the  pro{>erty  of 
the  emperor  os  tucli,  which  must  be  distinguished  both  from 


the  aerarium  and  the  private  property  of  the  emperor.  Rut 
gradually  the  emperors  took  the  whole  admini^tnition  or 
the  finaiiGos  to  lliemsclves,  and  Ihe  term  fiscus  thou  be- 
come equivalent  to  aerarium  in  tho  republican  period.  In 
order  lo  keep  tbe  inagistruies  btuh  uf  iVie  ciiy  and  the  pro- 
vinces in  belter  subordination,  they  weic  paid  by  saluries. 

With  ro>pert  to  logiAlatiun,  wo  find  that  in  the  reign  of 
Augu.stus  various  legoswere  passed  ti.-exJuliaet  Fapia  Fop- 
paua.  Do  Adultoriis,  ike  ),  but  afior  hisdi  aih  wo  scarcely  hear 
of  any  leges  and  soimtus  consulta  were  now  made  upon  the 
propobiiioii  or  the  rocommendalion  of  tho  enipurur.  The 
Kdicla  of  the  pimlors  gradually  lost  their  impurtaiice,  and 
their  place  w-as  supplied  by  the  Conslituliones  |imicipuiu. 
Tho  emperor  himself  of  course  possessed  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion. ami  for  the  decision  of  exiraurdmary  luullers,  asinca>H*s 
of  apiieal,  he  appuiiitod  an  especial  council,  w liich  set-mn  to 
have  tx«n  distinct  from  his  privv  council  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  tho  empire.  (Spart.  Hadr.,  IB.) 

The  Judicia  Publica  weru  usually  held  by  the  senate,  but 
civil  causes  were,  us  before,  tncrl  by  judtccs  whom  the  prae- 
tor ap|K>inted.  Tho  udministration  of  the  city  eugugetl  a 
great  deal  of  the  attenliun  of  Augustus  and  his  suiressors, 
as  the  monarchy  ilependod  much  more  on  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  capital  than  tho  republic.  Res]H‘cling  the 
division  and  administration  of  the  provinces,  see  the  article 
Fkovixci.v.  In  the  reign  of  Corucalla  all  subjects  of  the 
empire  were  made  Roman  ciltsens  by  a constitution  of  that 
emperor. 

In  this  state  the  government  of  the  Roman  umpire  re- 
mained, with  a few  and  not  very  important  alterations,  dow  n 
lo  the  lime  of  Diocletian.  The  measures  of  this  emperor 
and  Conslantine  produced  a complete  change  in  the  form  uf 
government.  [Dioci.kti.\n  ; Constvntine.]  The  despotism 
of  the  priBtoiiun  soldicra  cuaHcrl,  and  to  it  succeeded  the 
government  of  the  court,  with  its  ininisterw  and  innumerable 
olllrers.  The  mmutcnaiice  of  these  runclionariea  and  uf  the 
numerous  armies  rendered  heavy  taxes  ncc-essary.  and  the 
roi.very,  wretchedness,  and  degradation  uf  the  nations  subject 
to  Ihe  empire,  which  had  been  increasing  during  the  last 
two  centuries  previous  to  its  overthrow,  at  lost  reached  a 
pilch  which  it  is  almost  iropussihle  to  describe. 

The  Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent  at 
the  end  of  the  republic,  still  continued  to  increase.  Vimlo- 
licia,  Rhml'.a,  Noricum,  Fannoma,  and  Motsia  were  com 
pleicly  subdued  and  made  parts  of  the  empire.  'I  he  Danube 
was  made  the  Ihuimlary  in  these  p.'iris,  to  secure  the  empire 
against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  l*lie  subjugaliun 
of  Spain  was  completed  by  the  submis.«ion  of  the  warlike 
Cantabrians.  In  Gerinnny  courim-sis  weie  also  made,  but 
more  with  a view  to  f-ecure  G«ul  thun  to  acquire  any  new 
{Kissc'-sions  in  that  country,  and  the  Rhine  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  frontier  on  that  ^idc  of  the  empire.  In  the 
reign  uf  Trajan  the  empire  attained  its  greale^t  extent; 
Dacia,  Assvria,  Mesopotamio.  Armenia,  and  Arabia  were 
made  Roman  provinces;  but  some  of  iIipm*  conquests  were 
soon  given  up,  and  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates  becamo 
the  boundaries  of  Ihe  empire.  Hiitam  and  tho  southern 
part  of  Scotland  had  been  made  a pnivinre  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  But  the  internal  weakne-^s  f^'^uliing  from  the  im- 
perfect union  of  so  many  countries  and  nations,  rendered  U 
impossible  to  repel  the  incursions  uf  the  baibariaus  by 
whom  the  empire  was  harassed  from  about  the  close  of  ihe 
fourth  century.  During  this  pcriu<l  one  connlry  was  lost 
after  another,  and  Italy  itself  was  invaded  by  the  Hnns 
under  Altila  (452  a.d.).  In  the  year  I'fiA-n.Odooecr, chief 
of  tho  Revrri  ami  Heridi,  at  the  head  of  a number  of  Ger- 
matiic  tnlH‘4,  invaded  Italy,  detlmmed  tho  last  emp<uur  Ho- 
nitilns  Augustulus,  and  was  salutevl  by  his  army  king  of 
Rome,  'rile  Roman  senate  implureil  his  proleeiion,  and 
Eeno,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  pairicius.  Thus  ended  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
We-t. 

Long  before  this  event  tho  necessity  of  dividing  the 
unwieldy  mass  nf  Ihe  empire  had  been  felt,  and.  since 
the  time  of  Diocletian,  had  ficqiienllv  been  made  fur  the 
purpo>.e  of  faciliistiiig  the  iidmmiHirution.  Const.iiitinoplc 
had  become  tlw  capilnl  of  the  Kusiern  part  of  the  empire,  but 
. it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  elder  'llicodusiui 
! (395  ,v.i>.)  that  the  division  into  tho  Eastern  and  Western 
! empires  became  permanent : the  two  parts  however  were 
intendt-il  to  form  one  wh»lc.  The  lino  of  dcmurculiuD 
between  the  two  empires  was  the  Danube,  from  a little 
a'ove  Festh,  down  to  where  it  receives  the  Drau,  then 
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tho  small  river  Drintis  (Drino),  and  a line  drawn  past 
the  town  of  Scutari  towards  Iho  great  Syrtis,  neur  the 
const  of  ti^yrx^naira.  All  the  countries  east  nf  this  line 
helonzed  to  the  Kastern  empire,  and  those  west  of  it  to 
the  Western  empire.  The  capitals,  Romo  and  Conalan- 
tinople.  hiid  each  its  senate,  with  equal  privileges;  but  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  empires  was  weakened  by 
thu  course  of  events,  and  they  soon  began  to  feel  jealous  of 
each  other.  The  enj]K,*rors  of  the  East  contrived  to  avert 
the  invasions  of  the  iRubarians  and  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  West,  which,  being  also  more  exposed  to  such  invasions, 
W.1S  destined  to  Ibli  first;  thu  Eastern  empire,  which  had 
the  adv'antagn  of  a tnoro  favourable  position  for  its  capital, 
and  hiul  also  greater  means  and  bettor  armies,  prolonged  its 
existence  fur  many  conturies.  And  even  after  it  had  lust 
all  its  provinces,  ami  was  confined  to  a very  narrow  space,  it 
nevertheless  maintained  itself  in  this  wretched  condition 
until  the  year  ad.,  when  Constantinoplo  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  under  Muhnmmed  II. 

A Chronoff^cai  Lul  of  the  Roman  Emfyerort. 


Augustus.  . . from  30  B.c.  (t 

14 

Tiberius  .... 

14  A.D.  to 

37 

Caligula  .... 

38 

41 

T(b.  Claudius  . 

41 

54 

Nero  .... 

51 

68 

Galba.  Olho,  Vilcllius 

6S 

70 

Voiipasian 

70 

79 

Titus  .... 

79 

81 

Domitian 

fil 

96 

Nerva  .... 

96 

98 

Trajan  .... 

99 

117 

Hadrian  .... 

117 

138 

Antoninus  Piiu 

138 

161 

Marcus  Antoninus 

ir.i 

ISO 

Conmiodus 

IHV 

192 

Perlinax  .... 

193 

JuliniiUH  .... 

193 

L.  Septimus  Severus  . 

193 

211 

Carucallu  .... 

211 

217 

Opil.  Macrinus 

Kiaguhalus  . . 

218 

222 

Alexander  Severus  . . 

222 

236 

C.  Julius  Maxiiiiinus 

235 

238 

Gonliaiius 

238 

213 

Philippiis 

243 

249 

C.  Messius  Decius 

249 

261 

Trebotiianus  Gallus  . 

261 

•263 

P.  Licinius  Valerianus  and 

Gallienus 

263 

260 

Gallienus  (Macrinnus,  Va- 
lens,Calpuniius  Piso,  Aure* 

olus)  and  Odenathus 

261 

2CS 

M.  Aurelius  Claudius 

26H 

270 

L.  Doinitiiis  Aurelianus 

270 

276 

M.  Claudius  Tacitus  . . 

273 

276 

III.  Annius  Fiorianus 

276 

M.  .Aurelius  Probus  . 

276 

282 

CaruH  (Carinus  and  Numc* 

rianus) 

2S2 

284 

Diocletian  and  Maximiaiius 

284 

305 

Constantius  (Galeriiis) 

306 

306 

Constantine  (Galuriiis  Seve* 
rus,  Licinius,  or  Maximi* 
nus  Maxeiilius,  Muxiiui- 
anuK,  Consiaiitmuis  C]lon* 
stantius,Coii>itans,  Dalnia* 
tins,  Aimibulianus  from 

335)  .... 

306 

337 

Constantius  (Constantinns, 

Cunsians,  Magiientius)  . 

317 

361 

J ulianus  . « . 

3G1 

363 

Ftav.  Joviamis  . 

363 

304 

Flav.  Valeiilinianus  Valens 
(Proc‘opius),GralianuB,and 

Valentmianus  iheYouneer 

361 

378 

Theodosius  (Graiianus  lill 
383.  VuIeiiitniamiB  the 
Younger  till  392,  Magnus 
Clemens  Maximus,  Area- 

dius  from  3b3;  « 

378 

S95 
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A 0. 

Honorius.  . . 395 

A.D, 

to  423 

Arcadius  . . . 

396 

A.S. 

to  408 

Joannes  . . . 421 

426 

TiieodoMUS  H.  . 

4Ub 

460 

Vaieminianus  . 425 

466 

Pulchtnn  ami 

Maximus . . . 465 

M.iiciaiius 

460 

457 

Avitus  . . . 465 

466 

I.a:o  1 

457 

47 

Majorianus  . . 457 

461 

Leo  the  Younger 

474 

Libius  Severus  . 4Cl 

466 

Zeno  . . . . 

474 

19 

Procopius  An- 

Anustasius I.  . 

491 

61 

themius  . . 467 

472 

Jiislinus  I.  . . 

5!4 

627 

Glycerius.  . .473 

474 

JUbtmiaii  I.  . . 

527 

665 

Ne|)08  . . . . 474 
Romulus  Augus- 

475 

tulus  . . .475 

476 

Tho  fallowing  is  a list  of  the  most  important  works  on 
Roman  History ; — 

The  antient  authorities  on  which  the  history  of  Romo  is 
chiefly  based  are  the  works  of  I.ivy  (with  Kreinsheim's 

* SupplcmenU*),  Dionysius  of  liHlicurnassus,  Pohbius,  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  .\ppian.  Dion  Cassius,  Varro.  Cicero, Sullusl, 
CmsQr,  VeUeius,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Suetonius.  Klurus, 
Eulropius,  Aurulius  Victor,  Corn.  Nepos,  Orosms.  'Scnp> 
tores  Ilist.  Augusta;,’  Ammianus  Marcelimus,  Procopius, 
Zonaras,  Xiplnlimis,  Liiurenlius  Lydus,  and  many  other 
antienl  authors,  who,  though  not  profeising  to  write  the 
history  of  Rome,  yet  incidentally  furnish  much  valuable 
information. 

Among  the  modem  works  on  tho  history  and  constitution 
of  Hume,  wo  may  drst  mention  tho  valuable  monographs  of 
Siguniut  (contained  in  Graevii ‘Theisnuius  Anliquitalum 
Roiimnarum,'  Liidg.  Bnt.,  16'J4.  &c.,  12  vuls.  fol.),  namely, 
' IXi  Antique  Jure  Civium  Romanuruiu  ,*  * Do  AiiU<]uo 
Jure  lta)i(i):‘  *De  Jure  Aniiquo  Pruvinciarum of  Peii* 
soiiius,  * Animadversiones  Hisior.ca»';  Wulfg.  l.az.,  ‘ Rei]>. 
Rom.  ill  extoris  Pruiinciis  belli)  Cunstiiuio)  Comment. 
Libri  XII.,’  Basel.  1551,  and  Frankfort  ; Cuspinianus, 
' I)e  Ckinsulibus  Roiuaimrum  Commeiilani,’  Basel,  1663, 

• Genealogicuin  Rotn.  de  Faroiliis  Pi»cipuis  Hegum,  Piiii- 
cipum,  CDCsarum  R»m.,’  Frankfort,  16S9;  and  oihers. 
Pigliius,  'Antiales  Roinanorum,  rcc.  auxit  et  illuslr.  A. 
Sciiotus,*  Antwerp,  1015,  3 vols.  ful. ; P.  Relandus.  ‘Fa>ii 
Consulares.’  TrajecL  Bat.,  1715:  (Jli.  Roilin,  ‘llistoiro 
Romtiine,  di  puis  la  Foiidalion  de  K«me  jusqu’  it  la  Hatailie 
d'.Actium,’  Paris,  1738.  10  vols,  I'imo.,  or  8 vols.  -llo.  This 
Work  hus  often  been  reprinted,  and  has  been  contiriuerl  nnd 
completed,  in  Rollin's  spirit,  by  J.  B.  L.  Crevier.  ‘ llis- 
(oire  des  Empercurs  Roniams,  depuis  Augusiu  jusqii'  ii 
Constantin.’  12  vols.,  Paris,  1 749.  This  work  of  Crevier  lias 
likewise  often  been  reprinted.  L.  de  Beaufort,  ‘ La  Ki’pub- 
Hquo  Rumnine.  nu  Plan  Gf-n^ral  del’Ancien  Gouvememont 
dc  Rome.'  La  Have,  1760,2  vuls.  4to. : by  the  same  author, 
*Sur  rincertiiudc  des  Cinq  Pi6miers  Siccles  de  I'llis* 
toire  Romaine.'  Utrecht,  173k,  reprinted  at  La  Have.  175V, 
2 vols.  8vo. ; Mouiesnuieu.  * (^onsideraliuns  sur  ies  Cause's 
da  la  Grandeur  des  Homains  et  de  leur  Decadence,’  Puns, 
1734.  often  reprinted;  Adam  Ferguson.  ’The  History  of 
tlie  Progress  ami  Terminaiiun  of  tho  Roman  Kupuhlie,’ 
London.  J 783,  3 vols. ; Hook,  ‘ History  of  Homo,’  London ; 
P.  Ch.  Levesque.  * Histoire  Critique  de  la  Rt'publiquc  Uo- 
maine.'  Paris,  1807, 3 vols.  8%’o. ; ' DieGescliichle  der  Homer 
Kur  Erklurung  ihrer  classis<-hon  Scliriftsleller,'  2 vols., 
Leipzig,  l787-y0;  G.  A.Ruperli,  ‘Grundrissdci  Geschichic, 
Krd'  mid  Alterthum>kunde,  Literatur  uml  Kutinl  der  Ro< 
mer,’  Goitingan,  1704;  a second  eilihun  appeared  in  H>ll ; 
Chr>  F.  Schulze,  ’Kainpf  der  lX;mukruiiu  und  Arinlo- 
kratio  in  Rum,’  &c.,  Alieiibuig  mid  Erfuri,  lbo2;  Micali, 

‘ Italia  avRtiii  il  I>uminiu  de’  Rumnni,*  Firenze.  IMU.  4 vols. 
8vo.,  wilh  an  alias;  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  * Ruinische  Gescliichle,’ 
2 vols..  Berlin.  1811.  Tho  Hist  volume  of  ihe  second 
edition,  which  was  much  altered,  appeared  at  Berlin,  1827; 
and  a third  edition  of  the  same  vuluino  in  1828;  the 
second  edition  of  the  second  volume  appi'arcd  m lb3l ; (he 
third  voliimu  was  e<1iied,  after  Niebuhr’s  death,  by  Dr. 
Classen,  Berlin,  Ib3'2.  The  whole  work  only  brings  the 
history  dow  n to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  first 
two  Volumes  have  been  translated  into  En;;lish  by  J.  C. 
IloreandC.  Thirlwall.  Tiie  w hole  work  )>ss  Leen  translated 
into  French  by  P.  A.  do  Golbery.  Paiis,  1829-1840.  Com* 

arc  the  reviews  of  the  first  edition  of  Niebuhr's  work 

y A.  W.  von  Scblegel,  in  the  ‘ Heidelbtrger  Jahrbucher. 
1817,  ami  bv  W.  Wachsmuth.  in  bis  ’Die  iilteic  Oeschicbia 
des  Rbmisciien  Sloates,'  Halle,  1819;  Fr.  Bucbbolt,  ’ Phi 
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lo^pbische  Untcnuchungcn  iiber  die  Rumer/3  voU.,  Ber< 
Itn,  1819;  K.  L.  Blum.  'Einlcilung  in  Rdiqb  altc  Gc- 
schichtc.'  Berlin,  18'2s ; Ei»endechcr,  * Ucbenlie  EnUtchung. 
KiUwk'kelung.  und  AuftbiMuni;  du»  BiirgerrcchlB  im  alien 
Rom,'  Hamburg,  1829;  K.  D.  Hiilhuann.  ‘ Rbn>i»cbeGrund' 
vcrfossung.*  Bonn,  1832;  and  by  the  same  ouilior,  *Ur- 
spriinge  der  Riimiacben  Verfassung,  dutch  Vergleichungcn 
crlautcrl,'  Boon,  1835;  W.  Drumann,  ‘Gcscbiclite  Roui*  in 
seinem  Ucbcrgango  von  der  Republikanischcn  2ur  Monar- 
rbiichen  Vcrfus»uug,'  &c.,  4 yoU.  8vo.,  Kbnigsberg.  1834- 
38:  11-  Malden.  ‘ Hiatory  of  Rome.'  vol.  i.,  London,  lb30 ; H. 
C.  Reiff,  • GeicliichU}  dor  Rilm.Burgerkrioge,'  Sic..  Berlin, 
1823,  4 voU.  8vo. ; Ur.  Th.  .Arnold,  ‘ History  of  Romo,’  2 
voU..  London,  1838-1840;  J.  Rubino,  ' Unlcrsucbungen 
iiber  R«'»miii‘be  V'erfassung  und  Ge-ipbudUe,’  vol,  i.,  Cassel, 
1839  ; Ur.  Fr.  Fiedler.  ‘GoBchichle  des  Runiiscliun  Slaates 
nn<I  Vulkes,'  Leipzig,  1839;  C.  Giittling,  ' Geachiebto  der 
RiimUclion  SlaaU<  verfasBung,’  Halle.  1840. 

Thu  hiHlury  of  the  Empire  bos  been  written  by  Tillcroont, 

' Histoire  dcs  Empereurs  et  dei  autres  Princes  qui  oni 
regni^  dans  len  Stx  Premiers  Si^cles  de  TEglisc,'  Paris, 
17u0,  4 voU.  410.,  reprinted  at  Brussels,  in  1707.3  vols. 
8vo. ; Crevicr's  coiUinuation  of  Rollin,  mentioned  above; 
*Les  Femmes  de  UouioCiSwirs,  aveeJes  Notes  Hist,  cl  Crit..’ 
pur  M.  de  Scrvics,  Amsterdam,  1722.  2 vols.  8vo. ; Gibbon, 

* The  History  of  the  Ueclino  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,’ London,  1776*82,  4 vols.  4to.;  this  masterly  work  has 
often  been  reprinted.  U.  G.  11.  Hiiblcr,  ' GescUichto  der  , 
Rdtncr  untor  den  imperaturen,  wie  aucb  der  Glcichzeitigen  ' 
Villkur.’  3 vols.,  Freilwrg,  1803. 

Tliu  ‘Thesauri'  of  Graevius  and  Sallengrc  contain  many 
good  works  on  Roman  antiquities;  but,  besides  llieso.  we 
may  mention,  Joh.  Rosini, ' Romaiiarum  Antinuitotuiu  Cor- 
pus absolulissinium.  cum  Nolis  Uempsteri,'  Trajoct.  ad 
Rhen.,  1701;  Samuel  Pitiscus.  ‘Lexicon  Antiquitatuin 
Rumauarum.'  2 vols.  fob,  Lcovardiae,  1713  ; Ur.  A.  Adams, 

' Homan  Antiquities,'  London,  1 791,  often  reprinted;  Fhcdr. 
Creuzer,  ‘ Abriss  der  Rumischen  Anliquitaten,’  Leipzig 
und  Uarmstadt,  1824. 

The  private  life  and  manners  of  the  Romans  arc  described 
in  C.  Meiners,  ‘Geschichte  dcs  Verfulls  der  Sitten  und  dcr 
StaaUverfassung  der  Rumcr,’  Leipzig,  1782;  J.  H.  L. 
Meicrutto,  * Uel^r  Sitten  und  l^bentorl  dcr  Riimer  in  ver* 
schiedenen  Zeitender  Repubhk,'  second  editiofu,  Berlin.  1802, 
2 vols.  8vo. ; W.  A.  Becker,  ‘ Gallus,  odcr  Riiuiischo  Sccneii 
aus  dcr  Zeit  dos  Augustus,'  Leipzig.  1838.  2 vols.  8vo. ; Otto 
von  Mirbach,  ‘ Rumische  Briefo  ats  den  letzten  Zeiten  der 
Hepublik,'  2 vols.,  Milan,  18.33  : M.  Roulez.  ‘Observations 
sur  divers  points  obscurs  do  I'Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  de 
Ancienne  Rome,’  Bruxelles,  18.36. 

AVurks  on  the  Roman  finances:  P.  Biirmann,  ‘ Vcciigalia 
populi  Romani,’  Lugd.  Bat..  1 734.  4to. ; U.  11.  ITcgewhcb, 

‘ Vcrsuch  iiber  die  Rumischen  Finanzco,’  Altona,  1804, 
8vo. ; R.  Boss<>,  ‘Grundziige  dcs  Finanzwesens  im  Ui'imi- 
schon  Stoat,’  Braunschweig,  1803,  2 vels.  6vo. 

Works  on  military  aiTsirs:  Guischard.  ‘ M^moires  Mili- 
taircs  dos  Grecs  ct  des  Romnins,*  I.ai  Haye.  1758,  ‘2  vols. 
4lo..  and  Rast,  ' Rumisclie  Kriegsaltcrthuracr.’ 

As  chronological  tables  of  the  history  of  Rome : C.  J. 
Zumpt,  ‘Annalcs  veteruin  Uegnorum  et  Po].uluruin,  in* 
pnrois  Romanorum,’  Berolini,  l8l9.  4tu. : a second  edition 
up|>eareil  in  1838,  Zander.  ‘Tabcllcn  der  Runiinclien 
Goscliichtc.’  second  edition,  Gottingen,  1829,  4lo.;  F.  Fic-d- 
let’,  * Zeittafein  dcr  lldmisch.  Gesch.,’  &c.,  Wesel,  1827. 
4to. ; Fischer,  ‘ Griechischc  und  Uuinisehc  ZeiUafeln,’  Al- 
tona, IB40,  4to. ; Clinton's  ‘ Fasti  Hellcnici.' 

The  works  on  particular  points  of  the  Roman  constitution 
or  particular  events  iu  Roman  history,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  meutionod  hero. 

Roman  Language  and  Literati  re. 

It  is  intended  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  present  rocrclv 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
antient  Rome,  as  a separate  notice  is  given  in  this  work  to 
every  WTiter  of  importance. 

The  language  of  the  Homans  is  usually  called  Latin  ; for 
though  Rome  and  Laiinm  were  originally  distinct  commu- 
nities, tlieir  language  appears  to  have  been  always  the  same. 
Any  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Latin  language  must  in- 
Tolve  an  inquiry  into  the  languages  spoken  by  the  antient 
inhabitants  of  Italy;  and  our  information  on  this  subject, 
notwiihstaDdiiig  the  invesligaiioiis  of  Micali,  Grotefend, 
K.  0 Miiller,  and  other  distinguished  bcholars,  is  at  present 


very  imperfect.  So  much  however  appears  certain,  that  tlie 
I.,atin  language  was  different  from  the  Etruscan  and  Osran, 
of  which  tile  former  was  s]H>kcn  by  the  inhabitants  of  ibu 
norlbern  and  the  latter  by  those  of  tlie  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Italy.  The  I..atins  appear  to  have  originally  formed 
part  of  that  great  race  which  overspread  both  Greece  and 
Italy  under  tlie  name  of  Pelasgians.  Tliesr  language  formed 
a branch  of  that  extensive  family  of  languages  which  aru 
known  to  modern  scholars  by  the  name  of  Itido-Germanic  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Pelasgians  who  settled  in  Italy 
originally  i^ke  the  same  language  as  the  Pelasgians  who 
settled  m Greece.  There  is  consequently  a great  resem- 
blance between  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  though 
each  possesses  an  element  which  the  other  does  not.  Not 
only  does  the  Latin  language  possess  many  words  which  it 
has  not  in  common  with  the  Greek,  but  also  in  some  parts 
of  its  grammatical  inllection.  as  for  instance  in  that  of  the 
passive  voice  it  differs  considerably  from  the  Greek  language, 
it  therefore  becomes  a question,  what  that  clement  is,  which 
the  Latin  language  has  not  in  common  with  the  Greek ; and 
here  we  must  attain  some  further  knowlwlgc  of  the  languages 
of  antient  llal)  before  weean  answer  this  question  satisfac- 
torily. The  Etruscan,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  knowlorlge  of 
it  will  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  appears 
to  have  exercised  little  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the 
Latin  language ; but  the  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  on  llic 
contrary,  seems  to  have  united  with  the  Peiasi;ian  in  form- 
ing the  Latin  language.  Niebuhr  (//is/,  q/"  //owic,  vol.  i., 
p.  82)  has  remarked  that  the  words  which  relate  to  agri- 
culture and  domestic  life  agree  in  Greek  and  I.,atin,  as  ilo- 
mus,  ager,  aratnini,  vinum,  oleum,  lac,  bos.  sus,  ovis, 
&c. ; while  those  relating  to  arms  and  war.  as  duellura, 
ensis,  hasta,  sagitta,  &c , arc  difTcrent  from  the  Greek. 
But  this  remark  is  to  be  taken  with  considerable  limitations, 
for  there  arc  many  exceptions  both  ways;  indeed  so  many 
as  to  render  the  position  itself  at  least  doubtful,  and  all  in- 
ferences derived  from  it  consequently  inconclusive.  The 
words  relating  to  arms  and  war  may  have  been  Oscan ; and 
it  has  therefore  been  supposed  by  Dr.  Arnold  {Hint.  r>J 
Home,  vol.  p.  22)  not  only  that  the  l..atinB  were  a mixetl 
people,  partly  Pelasgian  and  partly  Oscan,  but  also  that  they 
arose  out  of  a conquest  of  the  Pelasgians  by  (he  0>enns ; so 
that  the  latter  were  the  ruling  class  of  the  united  nation, 
and  the  former  its  subjects. 

We  have  very  few  specimens  of  the  Latin  language  jrc- 
ijous  to  the  lime  of  Ennius  and  Plautus,  when  it  had  be- 
come nearly  developed  and  was  subatantially  the  same  as 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic.  The  specimens  of  the 
antient  language  which  have  come  down  to  u»  principally 
consist  of  fragments  of  antient  laws  prciiW'rved  by  Feslus, 
Cicero,  and  other  writers,  and  of  a few  inscriptions.  The 
former,  as  might  have  been  expected,  appear  to  have  been 
considerably  altered  ; and  the  latter  ore  unfortunately  too 
few  to  give  us  much  assistance  in  tracing  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  language.  Of  these  however  one  of  the  must 
important  was  the  antient  song  of  (he  Fralres  Arvales, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1777,  and  which  appears 
to  have  been  tho  same  as  was  sung  in  the  most  early  times, 
though  the  inscription  was  notcuttill  a.d.  218.  Wc  sub- 
join a copy  of  it  with  a few  remarks  on  some  of  the  antient 
forms  which  it  contains:— 

1.  E nns,  Lases,  juvale. 

2.  Neve  luerve,  Mamiar,  sins  incurrere  in  pleor’s: 

3.  Sulur  furere.  Mars,  limen  salt,  eta  berber: 

4.  Semunis  aUcrnci  advoeapit  conctos. 

5.  E nos,  Marmor.  juvato: 

C.  Triumpo,  triumpe,  triumpe,  trinmpc,  tnurape. 

1.  Lanes  »s  instead  of  Lures.  All  Latin  words  which  are 
now  wnlien  with  r,  had  an  s originally.  Tims  Quintilian 
says  {lust.  Orat.,  i.  4,  f 13)  that  yalrrius.  h'urius,  arbor, 
labf>r,  x'apor,  clamor,  and  lares  were  originally  wriUeii 
Halesius,  Fusius,  arbou  vapos,  elamos,  und  lases.  Accord- 
ing to  Pomponius  (he  letter  r was  invented  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius. WfR-*  i..  tit.  2,  s,  2,  J 36.) 

2.  Lu>‘rve  is  instead  of  lu^rvem  or  luerem,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  luem.  Tho  omission  of  m at  the  end  of  words  is 
Common  in  Latin.  Thus  all  the  adverbs  ending  in  o seem 
to  have  bwt  an  m,  as  quo,  eo,  Sic.  [Sec  the  article  M ] M 
is  also  omitted  in  the  same  way  in  the  accusative  singular 
of  most  nouns  of  tlie  third  declension  in  Git'ek,  und  does 
not  appear,  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  elision  in  poetry  of 
all  syllables  ending  in  »i  before  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  to  have  bccu  usually  pronounced  in  Latin,  Luerve/n 
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or  luerfm  instead  of  luem  corresponds  to  the  antient  forms 
of  nucfmn,  boverem,  swtrem,  instead  of  nuc^fn,  bovem, 
su^n,  and  also  to  the  common  accusative  rini^rcm  fruiu 
cinit. 

Mtirmar  is  a name  of  Mars,  who  was  called  Mamert  in 
the  OnCiUi  laugiial'ti.  Sin$  is  instead  of  sinas.  Pteoris  is 
the  older  fonn  of  jAuref.  Tlie  root  of  this  word  is  pie,  as 
ue  see  in  ple-tntt  an<i  im-ple  o;  and  the  comparative  is 
formed  by  adding  lor  or  or.  Pieorex  afterwaids  became 
plurea,  in  the  same  way  as  reversus  or  reor^us  was  shortened 
into  rwAue. 

3.  Sa/ur  /urere  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  loifgo  «atra/tf  ludo  of  Horace  {Carm.,  i.  2,  37),  and 
limen  tali  in  the  sense  of  pe<le  pultu  iimen.  Sla  appears 
here  to  signify  cease.  Berber  is  an  old  form  of  fervere,  b 
being  interchangeable  witli  /,  in  the  same  way 

rxuA  /remere.  rubeo  and  ru/us,  &c. 

4.  Semunie  is  m'^tcad  of  Semnnet.  The  Oscan  language 
has  fix'queiiily  a where  o is  found  in  common  Latin,  as  putt 
for  post,  yettune  for  Vettuna,  &c.  Advocupit  instead  of 
adi‘f>caoite,  the  e being  omitted  as  in  die,  due,  fuc,  fer. 
The  future  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  an  imperative.  P 
was  frequently  used  in  the  old  language  where  b occurs 
in  the  Irler  forms,  as  poplicut,  Po]Mcola,  tcapnret  t^tcabiet), 
and  the  Oscan  pruhipi^  pruhiputt,  which  are  connected 
with  prohibere. 

Two  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Latinity  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  inscription  on  the  Columns  Ros* 
trata,  erected  in  the  Forum  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
C.  Duiliusover  the  Carthaginians,  b.C.  260  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat , 
xxxiv.  11),  and  the  Senaiut-Contultum  de  Baerhanulibut, 
which  was  passed  u.c.  ItiG.  (See  Orelli,  Corpus  imerip.. 
No.  0^9  : Drakenborch’s  livy,  vol.  vii.,  p.  97.  &c.)  In  both 
of  these,  many  of  the  grammatical  forms  differ  widely  from 
those  which  were  afterwards  in  use,  and  approximate  closely 
to  the  specimens  of  tho  O-can  which  are  still  extant.  Thus 
all  the  ablative  cases  in  these  in»<criptiuiis  end  in  ed  or  d.  us 
pTfpsent’ed,  dictator-ed,  tuivule’d,  preedu-d,  in  a/to-d 
viari-d,  senaiud.  &c.,  which  coirespund  to  iho  Oscan 
factu  d.dolu-d.  malu-d.  touta  d,  pr<etenti-d. 

&r.  A similar  resemblance  is  seen  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular of  tho  imperative  mood:  where,  instead  of  esio,  wo 
And  in  old  Latin  estod,  and  in  Oscan  eslud.  Tho  Latinity  of 
the  Senatus-(!)onsultuni  de  Bacclianalibus  differs  in  so  many 
respects  from  that  of  Plautus,  who  lived  at  the  time  at 
which  this  mca-vuro  was  passed,  as  to  make  it  piobablo  that 
many  of  tho  ancient  foims  in  Plautus  must  have  been 
altered  in  subsequent  times. 

Tlie  history  of  Latin  literature  may  bo  divided  into  three 
periods:  tho  first  extending  from  the  time  of  l4vius  An- 
dronicus,  B.C.  240,  to  the  death  of  Aup;ustu8,  a.d.  14;  the 
second  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  a.d.  160 ; and  the  third  from  tho  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  the  time  of  Cassiodorus,  a.d.  539. 

First  Period  • — From  the  time  <if  Licius  Andronicut,  b.c. 
240,  to  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.d.  14.— Tlie  Romans  may 
be  said  to  have  posses>cd  no  literature  for  upwards  of  600 
years  from  the  foundation  of  the  city;  and  when  they  at 
length  began  to  pay  some  attention  to  it,  they  did  little 
more  than  translate  or  imitate  tho  works  of  the  Greeks. 
Tho  tragedies  and  comedies  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  was 
the  first  writer  of  whom  we  have  uny  account,  appear  to  have 
bcuii  taken  entirely  from  the  Greek : and  the  same  was  tho 
case  with  Cn.  Nsevius,  who  was  contemporary  with  Livius 
Andronicus.  The  first  prose  writers  were  (Quintus  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Lucius  Cinoius  Alimentus,  who  lived  in  the 
timo  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  wrote  the  history  of 
Romo  from  its  foundation  to  their  own  times,  in  imitation 
of  the  pontifical  aiiii.'ils.  Cincius  however  appears  to  have 
written  his  history  in  Greek;  but  both  bis  history  and  that 
of  Fabius,  as  well  as  those  of  tho  succeeding  annalists,  ap- 
pear, like  the  pontifical  annals  which  they  imitated,  to  have 
been  very  meagre,  containing  only  memorials  of  the  times, 
of  u.cn.  of  places  and  events,  without  any  ornament;  and 
provided  that  their  meaning  was  intelligible,  they  thought, 
says  Cicero  (De  Oral.,  ii.  12)^  that  the  only  excellence  of 
stylo  was  brevity. 

Kitnius  however,  who  was  born  n.c.  239,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  Latin  literature.  Though  a Greek  by 
birth,  he  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Romans  to  write 
their  own  language  with  caso  and  elegance,  and  he  was 
chicAy  instrumental  in  introducing  among  the  Romans  a 
love  of  literature.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  somo 
P.  C,  No.  1245. 


of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
who  began  at  length  to  study  Uit>  Greek  lanszuage.  Cato 
himself  learnt  Greek  from  Fiinius;  and  Scipiu  Arrieanus, 
his  sun  Scipio  Nasica,  and  M.  FuIvhih  Nubilior  delighted 
in  his- society.  At  the  samo  limo,  the  later  comedv  of  the 
Athenians  was  must  suci‘c>‘>fuily  mntaiud  by  Piautus.  nhose 
comedies  roust  huvo  bad  s^'nie  influence  iii  iinpruviiig  the 
taste  of  tho  people  and  evun  of  the  arisinrracy.  though  the 
latter  do  not  appear  to  have  shown  him  anv  patronage. 

In  the  year  B.c.  155.  the  study  of  the  6reck  philosophy 
was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  by  the  embashy  which 
tho  Athenians  sent  to  Rome,  consisting  of  three  of  the  most 
ommont  philosophers  of  tlie  age,  namely,  Carneades  of  the 
Academy,  Dir^enes  the  Stoic,  and  Critulaug  the  Peripatetic; 
and  though  the  study  was  condemned  by  Cato  and  many 
of  tho  old  school,  it  soon  marie  great  progress  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  was  still  further  promoted  by  the  conquest  of 
Achsea,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  distinguiabud  Achsan 
prisoners,  who  were  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Italy. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  who  attracted  the  attention  of 
Paullus  iiimiliua,  and  was  appointed  by  him  instructor  of  bis 
two  sons,  Fabius  and  Scipio.  Though  Polybius  did  not  write 
in  Latin,  he  producerl  a groat  intlueiico  uiKin  Roman  litera- 
ture. He  showed  the  Romans  bow  the  history  of  their  own 
stale  ought  to  be  treated ; and  by  his  intimacy  with  Scipio 
and  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of  the  time,  be  produced 
a groat  impression  upon  the  literary  character  of  the  age. 
From  this  time  it  became  the  fashion  for  all  well  educated 
Romans  to  read,  speak,  and  even  write  t he  Greek  language ; 
and  Greek  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  found  abundant 
employment  in  Rome.  Lueraturo  however  was  chiefly  pro- 
secuted bv  the  great  and  noble ; tho  body  of  the  people 
appear  to  have  remained  uneducated. 

From  the  prerediog  account  it  will  bo  seen  that  Roman 
literature  only  arose  and  spread  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  the  Greek  literature;  and  the  conscauence  was  not  only 
that  the  Roman  writers  made  the  GreeVs  their  models,  but 
that  they  rarely  attempted  any  original  work.  One  excejy 
tion  howeier  must  be  roedo  in  favour  of  the  Roman  satire, 
which  was  essentially  home-born,  and  ha<l  nothing  similar 
to  it  in  the  Greek  language.  This  species  of  composition 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  practice,  which  has  pr^ 
vailed  in  Italy  from  the  earliest  limes  to  the  present  day.  of 
the  country-people  making  rude  extempore  verses  in  ridi- 
cule of  one  another.  Lucilius,  who  was  tho  contemporary  ■ 
of  Scipio  Africaims  and  of  Lcelius,  with  whom  he  livcrl  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  was  the  first  writer 
who  constructed  Roman  satires  on  those  principles  of  ort 
which  were  consideted  in  the  lime  of  Horace  as  essential 
re^isites  in  a satiric  poem.  (Hor.,  Sat , ii.  1,  61.) 

The  first  century  before  the  Christian  mra  was  the  roost 
brilliant  epoch  of  Roman  literature.  Tho  various  writingt 
of  Cicero  had  brought  the  Roman  language  to  perfection; 
and  almost  every  species  of  literature  was  cultivated  with 
success.  In  didactic  poetry,  Lucretius  rivalled,  and  we  may 
say  surpassed,  all  the  Greek  didactic  poets,  in  his  great  phi- 
losophical poem,  which,  for  vigour  of  conception  ami  splen- 
dour of  d.ciion,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  efforts 
of  the  poets  of  any  age  and  country.  In  lyric  poetry,  Ca- 
tullus and  Horace  made  the  first  attempts  to  ininxliice  this 
species  of  composition  among  the  Romans  ; while  Tibullus, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid  produced  the  most  beautiful  ekgiac 
poems.  During  this  period  also,  the  epic  poem  of  Virgil 
appeared ; but  there  was  no  great  dramatic  poet.  In  prose, 
we  possess  the  histories  of  Sallust,  Cse«ar,  and  Livy;  tho 
agricultural  and  antiquarian  treatises  of  Varro;  and  (he 
orations,  letters,  and  philosophical  and  historical  works  of 
Cicero.  Tho  chief  chanxclcnstic  of  the.  literature  of  this 
age  originated  in  the  leading  feature  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. The  Romans  were  a practical  and  not  a speculative 
people;  and  consequently  pure  speculation  found  little 
favour  and  encouragement  among  them.  No  new  system 
of  philosophy  sprung  up  amount  them;  they  received  the 
difterent  systems  of  Grecian  philosophy  wlhout  any  modifi- 
cation or  alteration;  and  even  those  who,  like  Cicero,  studied 
this  subject  most  successfully,  appear  only  to  have  regarded 
it  in  a practical  point  of  view,  as  a solace  in  adversity,  or 
as  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  oratory.  Tlie 
latter  subject,  at  least  under  the  republic,  was  more  studied 
than  any  other  branch  of  Hloraturo,  ^incc  it  opened  the  way 
to  the  highei^l  dignities  in  the  state;  and  the  influence  of 
this  study  may  ^ traced  in  almost  all  the  works  of  the 
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wrilcrs  of  this  fciio^.  We  ospcHnltjr  it  in  the  ‘ifineid’ 
of  Virgil,  an*l  in  the  histories  of  Sallust  and  Lir}*. 

Second  Pi^rioil: — From  the.  d^'ath  of  An"uxtifit  1o  the 
d^ath  of  Marnts  Avrelivt,  a.d.  J80. — In  this  period  the 
di'cay  of  the  Latin  literature  commenced,  lly  the  otuiihrow 
of  the  republic,  oratory  wa*s  confined  almost  eniirclv  topritato 
causes,  and  s*»n  degenerated  into  the  art  of  the  rhetoririnn. 
Quintdian  made  a noble  hut  un-uccessfnl  attempt  to  recall 
Ills  contemporaries  IVom  the  empty  declamations  of  the 
schools  to  tlic  true  subjects  of <>raloiy : but  a CiIm?  taste  had  al* 
ready  vitiated  the  givai  bulk  oft  he  community.  Oratory  how- 
ever still  conlihueil  to  form,  as  it  had  done  under  the  repub- 
lic, tlie  chief  St  ti*ly  ill  the  education  of  the  higher  cb^^ses;  and 
consequeiuly  the  ftilse  princinlos  of  taste  on  which  it  was 
taught  may  be  tran-d  in  all  the  writings  of  that  period. 
We  »ee  it  in  the  works  of  Soncen,  the  younger  Pliny,  Vel- 
leius Paterculus,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  tho*e  i>f 
Tacilui.  in  the  poems  of  Lucan,  Valerius  Flaceua,  and 
Silms  Italirus,  the  art  of  the  riictorician  is  still  more  con- 
spicuous; they  abandoned  the  study  of  nature,  and  were 
constantly  striving  after  cfTcci;  in  addition  to  which,  they 
Were  all  close  imitators  of  the  'JEneid,'  wrtich,  from  its  defi- 
ciency in  truth  to  nature,  niusl  have  produced  a most  inju- 
rious  effect  upon  subsequent  poets,  who  made  it  their  nuxUl. 
Under  the  Ankmines  tho  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  literature  became  itil!  more  apparent,  as  we  sec  in  the 
writings  of  Solinus.  Petronius,  and  Appuleiu^  lh«>ugh  even 
during  this  period  Gnius  and  oihcr  jurists  continued  to 
wrilc  Latin  worthy  of  the  age  of  Ciccrn. 

T%ird  Pnrifid  m fhc  itenih  of  Anrelina  to 

ihr  time  rf  Casffiodorits,  A.b.  S30. — The  civil  commotionii 
which  prevailed  during  the  early  port  of  this  period,  and 
the  subscTiuent  removal  of  the  scat  of  empire  to  (’onstan- 
tiudple,  a[inu>t  extinguished  all  literary'  pursuit!).  Tho 
gn*al  mass  of  the  Roman  pci>p!o  had  never  been  able  to 
enjoy  or  appreciate  the  works  of  their  countrymen;  and 
when  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy  was  with- 
drawn, there  was  no  euconrasement  to  any  literary  exer- 
tions. The  poets  of  this  age,  with  the  exception  of  Claudian, 
who  was  superior  to  most  of  the  pm-ts  of  the  precoding 

Seriod.  were  mere  versifiers,  as  Olympiua  Nemosianus  and 
ulius  Calpuniius;  tho  historians,  if  they  may  be  dignified 
with  the  title,  only  composwl  tho  most  barren  epitomes  of 
Roman  history,  or  of  the  reigns  of  the  cmjierors.  All  kinds 
of  barbarisms  and  corruptions  began  to  creep  into  the  lan- 
guage; but  even  at  the  commencement  of  this  period  the 
jurists  Ulptan,  Pnpinian.  Paullus,  and  Mixlcstinus  still 
contiiiucrl  to  write  in  pure  Latin,  which  forms  a striking 
contrast  with  that  of  their  contemponiries.  The  only  lite- 
rature of  this  age,  besides  the  junslical,  which  deserves 
siiecial  mention,  is  that  of  theChiisiian  church:  in  which 
tn©  works  of  Lactantiiis  are  particularly  disiiugui-kheil  by 
Ih^uritv  of  their  style  and  the  elegance  of  their  diction. 

Tnc  following  is  a list  of  the  I,oiUn  writers,  with  their 
•even'll  epochs,  as  nearly  as  they  can  b«  usecrtained: — 

AU.C.  ii.c. 


514 

240 

Livius  Andronicus. 

521 

2.15 

Cn.  Nmvius. 

535 

219 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor. 

5.-.0 

L.  Cincius  Aliinentus. 

554 

200 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 
Q.  Ennius. 

M.  Accius  Plantus. 

5GS 

186 

C'tonhus  Statius. 

688 

1G6 

M.  Pneuvius. 
P.  Tcrciiiiu^. 

r>oo 

}.'>i 

A.  Po-iuraius  Albinus. 

620 

134 

L.  Atiiiis. 

L.  (ralpurnios  Piso  Kfugi. 
C.  Fannius. 

C.  Orlius  Antipater. 
.Sempnmins  Asellio. 

C.  Lucilitis. 

631 

111 

S.  Tui'pilius. 

610 

114 

L.  T.tciiiTus  Crassus. 

656 

98 

M.  .Antonins. 

L Ailuis  Siilo. 
Cl.audiiis  Quadrigarius, 
Valerius  Anlia-*. 

L.  Cornelius  .Si*cnna. 

663 

91 

L.  Pomponius  RononiensU. 

C64 

to 

P.  Riitilms. 

T.  Quintius  Atta. 

666 

88 

Plotios  Gallus. 

673 

ei 

Valerius  Cato. 

676 

78 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 
T.  Lucretius  Carus. 

690 

64 

Q.  Horiensius. 

694 

60 

M.  Tullius  Cioero. 

M.  Tereiuius  Varro. 

T.  Pomponius  Attieus. 
Q.  >Elius  Tubero. 

L.  Lucceius. 

700 

54 

C.  Julius  Cmsar. 
Attcius  PhilologuB. 

C.  Valerius  Catullus. 

D.  LAberiuB. 

710 

44 

Cornelius  Ncpo«. 

C.  Asiniua  Pidlio. 

A.  Hirtius. 

C.  Salluatius  Crispus. 

726 

28 

C.  Oeesar  Oc-tavmnus  Augustus. 

M.  Agrippa. 

C.  Cilnius  Mmcenas. 

C.  Trebatius  Testa. 

Q.  Horalius  Flaceus. 

P.  Virgilius  Mnro. 

Cornelius  Gallus. 

Albius  Tibullus. 

M.  Valertus  Mcnsalla  ConiBus. 
8.  Aurelius  Propertius. 


76r  14 


767-790  14-37 


794-807  41-54 


807-821  54-68 


822-832  69-79 


834-S49  81-06 


Domiiios  Marsus. 

C.  Pedo  Albinovantis. 

M.  PoroiiisLatro. 

Verriiw  Flaceus. 

Titus  Livius. 

Trocus  Pompeius. 

Q.  Antistius  Labeo. 

C.  Ateius  Uapito. 

P.  Ovidios  Naso. 

Aimihua  Muoer. 

C.  Rabinus. 

Cornelius  .Sevoras. 

Chwtius  Faliacus. 

Pha^drus. 

Maniliua? 

C.  Asinias  Gnllus. 

MaMuriiis  Sabinus. 

Ci>cci:iu*  Nerva. 

C.  Velleius  Paterculus. 

Valerius  Maximus. 

M.  Anntrus  Seneca. 

Arollius  Fuseus. 

Albueius  Silua. 

Ceaiiua  Pios. 

Q,  Haterius. 

L.  Amintias. 

Kutilius  Lupus. 

Crispus  Passienus, 

Dumitius  Afer. 

Julius  Africaiius. 

A.  Cornelius  Celsus. 

Pomponius  Mela. 

L.  Junius  Modoratus  ColuineUt* 
Scribonitts  Largus. 

Q.  AsconiBs  Petitanus. 

Nero. 

L.  Annmus  Seneca. 

M.  Annmus  Lucanua. 

Annmus  Coniuins. 

A.  Persius  Flaccui. 

C.  SiltoB  lialicus. 

Aufidius  Bassus. 

Valerius  Probus. 

C.  Phnius  Secundus  (tbo  elder). 
V.  Messalla. 

Fabius  Uuslicua. 

Vibius  Priscus. 

Julios  Secundus. 

Saleius  Rassus. 

C.  Valerius  Flaceus. 

M.  Fabius  Quintilianusf 
M.  Valerius  Martialis. 

Sulpieia. 

P.  Papinius  Statius. 
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BSl-870  93-117  C.  Cornelius  Tactiufl. 

C.  Ptiiiius  Secuudus  CmciUus. 

S.  Julius  Froutinus. 

Javulciius. 

C.  Suetonius  Tranquiiliuu 
L.  Aunteus  Floras. 

Julius  Obse(|ueus. 

Velius  Xi<>u^us. 

Tcrei)tiunu»  Maurus. 

D.  Jumus  Juvuoalu. 

834  131  Balvius  Julianus. 

Cu'oilius  Africauus. 

691-914  138-161  S.  PompoUkua. 

Oattks. 

Volusius  Maicianua. 

Cei'vulius  Scurula. 

Ulpius  )Iai-culluH. 

Autus  GelUus. 

Calpurnius  Flaccus. 

JustillUS. 

Q.  Curtins? 

914-933  161-180  M.  Aurelius  Antuninus  (Crock). 

Cornelius  Frunlu. 

L.  Appulcius. 

Juliu^  Solluus.^ 

Nonius  Marcellus. 

Tortulliuuus. 

Pclrunius. 

Dionysius  Cato. 

953-983  200-250  Papiniaiiua. 

Ulpiauus. 

Paulus. 

Modcstinus. 

Gargilius  MarUalta. 

Apiciuii. 

Censoiinus. 

Miuucius  Felix. 

*037  SB4  M.  Aurulius  Olyiupius  Nemeuanus. 

Julius  Calpurnius. 

Marius  Maximus. 

CtDciliiis  Cyphanua. 

Trcbellius  Polliu. 

Julius  CapiloUiius. 

Flavius  Vupiscus. 

1059  306  Julius  Runuiauus. 

Aniobius. 

L.'u'tanlius. 

Finmeus  Maternua. 

1113  3G0  Ailtus  Donatos. 

Viclorinus. 

Aurelius  Victor. 

Mauiur(iuu.H. 

Eutrupius. 

Rufus. 

L.  Auipclius. 

1123  370  llier«JU)mus. 

Ambruaius. 

Amcius  PauUuua. 

Au-‘>t)iu<. 

Amniianus  Marcellmua. 

Vcgetuis. 

Pnsciauus. 

Marcullus  Fmpirk’us. 

FaUnnia  Pruba. 

1148  395  Aurelius  SyuuuacUuA. 

Claudiunus. 

Pou)iH.'ius  Festus, 

Servius  Maurus. 

Piobus. 

Au^usiiuus. 

Aurelius  PrudentiuB. 

Sulpicius  Severus. 

1163  410  Maurubius. 

Claudius  Rutilius  Numalianus. 
Rufus  Fcstua  Avicuttt. 

Cuaruius. 

Diomedes. 

Cecliiu  Aureliatius. 
paulus  Oroiius. 

1203  450  Salvianiw. 

Apolliuari^Siduttiug. 

Capella. 


A.V.C.  A.D.  ..  . 

Arusianus  Messms.^  - t 

1253-1292  500-539  Ri>ethius. 

PrUoiamuk 

Fulgeiitiuv 

Triboniaiiut. 

Cassiudurus.  . I* 

In  (be  preceding  list  ibu  principal  Roman  jurists  are  in- 
serted, but  a cuuiplcto  list  of  tUinn,  vitb  ibe  relative  pr^ 
purlieus,  wbirh  they  have  contributed  to  the  ‘Digot,’  isgi\cii 
under  Justinian's  LacisUATtoN,  pu  164. 

ofiu  wi  the  itonmn  Lunffunae  and  LiUrature.-~-~'Sh^ 
folluwittg  libt  uf  works,  tbuugli  iai  from  complete,  may  he 
Useful  to  liiose  «lio  are  studying  tbe  language  uiul  Htera- 
lui'u  of  aiititiut  Kutne.  It  is  hardly  necos^ary  to  pretuike 
(bat  ibo  works  bora  enumerated  have  very  different  degrees 
of  iDcril,  and  lliat  some  are  merely  moiilioncd  as  the  best 
or  only  works  uf  the  kind,  or  as  tbe  best  known  to  the 
writer. 

i,(/em(r4Te.~Fabricius,  ‘Bibliotheca  Latina,'  odited  ^7 
Ernesti.  3 voU.  8yo.,  lips..  1773-1774:  Ilarlea,  ‘Introduetio 
ill.  NotiL  Lift.  Romar.o),'  2 voK.  svo.,  Nurimb.,  1794  ; *Bro- 
vior  Nolitia  LitU  Rumana?,*  with  supplements,  & vols.  8vo„ 
1789-1819;  Duiilop,  ‘ History  uf  Roman  Literature,' 3 vols. 
8vo.,  lAind. ; Biihr,  * Gescbichto  der  Rbmischeii  Litcra- 
tur,‘ bvo.,  Carls.,  Is32,  &c. : ‘Abiisa  der  Rumiseben  Lite- 
raturgeschichte.’  8vo.,  Hcidclb.,  lb.33  ; Bernhardy,  *Grun- 
drias  dor  KoEmschen  Literatur,'  Bvo.,  Hallo,  IBM,  a us<v 
ful  work;  F.  A.  Wolf,  ‘Vorksuiigon  iiber  die  Geschichlo 
der  Htiniiscbeu  Literatur,'  Bvo.,  Leipz.,  1831;  K.  Poksow, 

‘ Ucbursicht  der  Humiseben  utid  Griochischen  Literatur, 
4lo.,B«rlm,  1815;  * Grundzilge der  Gricob.  und  Rom.  Lit- 
teratur  uiid  Kuostgeacbicbte,*  4to..  Berlin,  1829;  Grral- 
du.s  ‘Uuloria  Fcxilaruro  tain  GrBr4>rum  quatn  Latinuriim,* 
Basel.  1545 ; Chmlua.  * Ue  Poeiis  Latinia,'  Flor.,  1505:  Vos- 
sius,‘l>oVet.  Puetarum Tcmporibus,' Amst..  1654;  CruKiuSt 
‘Lives  of  tlio  Latm  i'oets.'  Load.,  1726;  Rambach,  ‘ De 
Putitarum  Lyricornm  inter  Romanos  Paucitate,*  4lo.,  (^ued 
linb.,  1769;  Luvee,  ‘TbiHiro  complct  dee  Latins,'  Paris, 
1822,  &0,;  iXmatiui,  ‘l>eTrag<cdtaeiCom(Bdia','J.  C.  Sra- 
ligvr,  * UeComoediaetTragceiiui,’  in  Grunoviua's  ‘Tbesaurua 
Ant.  Gr.,'  vol.  viii.;  Sngiuarius,  ‘ Do  Vitaet  Scripiis  Livii 
Audrutku:i.  Naivii,  Kiiiiii.  (jeeciUi,  Statii,  Pucuvii,  &c.'  Bvo., 
Altenb.,  1672;  A.  W.  HchlegeL,  ‘ Vorlasungen  uber  Drs- 
ruatisebe  Kuiist  und  Littorotur,’  3vuls.  9vu.,  Heidelb.,  1817, 
translated  into  Fivncb,  J voU.  Bvo.,  Paris,  1814.  and  into 
Emtiisli,  9 vols.  Bvo.;  tbe  article  Dkama  in  this  work; 
Cusaubuii.  * Do  Satt  rioa  Grace.  Poest  et  Romnnorutn  Satira,* 
Par.,  16U5.  HaU  1774,  cd.  Ranibsch;  Kiinig.  *De  Sntira 
Rouiana,'  Oldeabn  8va,  179&;  Manse.  ' Ueber  die  Ribnis- 
cben  Saiiriker,'  in  Hulaer's  ' Allgom.  Theotrie  der  8clif<ncn 
Kiinstc.’  voL  4 ; Kupcrli.  ‘ De  Satira  Roinanoroni  et  de  Sa- 
tiricis  Rnmanorum  Puciu,'  pretlxed  to  his  edition  of  Ju- 
venal; Voa&ma.  ‘De  Hiatoricis  Laltnis,'  Ltigd.  Bat.,  1651. 

A hat  of  the  princijuil  oditiona  of  the  Latin  writers,  with 
the  best  modem  works  upon  each  writer,  is  given  in  W^ag- 
aer's  ‘Gcundriss  der  Ctassicbon  Bibliographic, ' Breslau, 
1840. 

Languagf. — Folieta,  *De  Ling.  Lat.  Usu  et  PrsDstantia,' 
e<l.  Moshuim,  liamb.,  1723,  Bvo.;  Paculolati,  ‘Do  Orlu, 

; Literitu,  et  Instaurationo  Lingum  Lotiiuw,'  reprinted  at 
Lipa,  1725;  Tiu^elliuus,  ‘Do  PorticuUs  Latinre  Orationis,' 
oficn  reprinted;  Allen,  ‘Ductrina  Copulariim  Lirigus  La- 
imas' 12U10.,  Loud..  18,10,  with  a notice  of  the  same  work  in 
the  ‘ Journal  of  Education,’  No.  8,*  Dbdcrlein,  * Lateinischo 
Synonyme  and  Eiymohigieem.'  c vol«.  Bvo.,  Leipz.,  1626- 
1838;  Struve,  ‘ Dcber  die  I.ateinische  Declination  undCon- 
jt^alion,’  BTO.,  Kbmes.,  1823;  Schneider,  * Klcmentarlehre 
der  Leteinivchen  Sprachc,*  and  * Foimenlchredcr  I«atcinis 
ebon  Spraebe,' Bofhn,  1819,  1821,  a valuable  work  for  the 
arcbicokigY  of  thelanjintage;  Allen.  * Etymological  Analysis 
uf  Latin  Verbs,’  12mo.  Ixmd.,  1636 ; Scheller, ' Ausflirhliche 
Latdnkt^o  SpT4cblebro,’  8vo„  l.,cipz.,  1803,  translated  into 
Eiiglsli  by  Waikior;  Giote&md,  * AusfiirhUche  Grammatrk 
(Ur  Latcinisohou  Sprarbo,'  2vula.  Bvo.,  Hannov.,  IB29-.10;' 
ZuDipl, ' Lnteini^cbo  Grammatik,*  Bvo,,  Berlin,  6(h  edition, 
1828,  and  frLH|ucntly  reprinted,  tmiislated  into  Kn^lrsh  by 
Kenriok.  with  a notice  of  the  same  work  in  tbe  ‘Qu.'irtcrly 
tlournal  of  Education,'  No.  1 1 this  grammar  is  far  superior' 
in  tho  ayntactical  part  to  any  other.  The  student  will  also 
derive  considcrabJc  information  from  Uk>so  works  which 
treat  of  the  comparatho  grammar  of  the  Indo-Gvrtnaiiic 
Languages,  as  Bopp's  * Vergleicbende  Grammalik  des  Sans* 
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knt,  Zend,  Griechlichen,  Lateinischen,  &c./  of  which  the 
first  part  was  publuhed  at  Berlin.  1633,  with  a noiice  of  the 
tame  work  in  the  ‘ Journal  of  Education,'  No.  16.  by  the 
late  Dr.  Ro»cn;  and  Pott’s  * Etymolugischu  Forschungen 
auf  dem  Gebiete  dur  Indo-Germanichen  Sprachcn,'  2 voU. 
8vo.,  Lemgo,  1833-36,  with  two  notices  of  the  same  in  the 
’Journal  of  Edueation.’  Not.  18,  20.  also  by  Dr.  Rosen. 

DietioHitriet. — Slephani,  ’Thesaurus  Lingun  Laiineo;’ 
Facciolali  and  Forceliini,  ‘Tulius  Latinitatis  Lexicon.* 
4 vols.  fol.,  Padua,  1771,  which  is  superior  to  all  other  Latin 
dicliunaries,  and  the  renent  eduion  of  the  same  work  en- 
larged by  Furlanelto,  4 vols.  4lo.,  Padua;  Adam,  ' Dic- 
tionary of  the  Latin  Tongue,'  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1814.  2nd 
edition,  a superior  work  to  that  of  Ainsworth ; Bcheller, 
* Ausfiihrlichet  und  Mughchst  Vollttandiges  Lateinisch- 
Deutsches  und  Deulscb-Lateiniscbes  Lexicon.’  5 vols.  6vo., 
Leipx.,  I804-6.  translated  into  English  by  Riddle,  who  has 
also  published  a Latin  dictionary  in  one  volume,  6vo. ; 
Freund,  * Wbrterburh  der  Lateinischen  Sprarhe,'  which  is  to 
be  completed  in  4 voU.  8vo.,  but  three  only  have  yet  ap- 
peared ; Schwenck,  ’ Etymoloirtsches  Wurterbuch  dcr  I..atein. 
Sprache  mil  Vergleichung  dor  Griechischen  und  Deuls- 
chen.’  8vo.,  Francf.,  1 827  ; NutoUi,  * Lexicon  Cireronianum,' 
edited  by  Facciolali,  reprinted  in  London,  3 vols.  8vo., 
1820. 

Roman  Law. 


The  historical  origin  of  the  Roman  Law  is  unknown,  and 
ita  fundamental  principles,  some  of  which  even  survived 
tho  legislation  of  Jusliman,  arc  older  than  the  oldest 
records  of  Italian  history.  The  foundation  of  the  strict 
rules  of  tho  Roman  law  as  to  Lmilia,  agnolio,  niartiage, 
testaments,  succession  to  intestates,  and  ownership,  was 
7)0  doubt  custom,  which,  being  rei’ognised  by  the  sovereign 
power,  became  law.  As  in  many  other  state*  of  antiiiuity, 
the  connection  of  the  civil  with  tho  ecclesiastical  or  sacred 
law  was  most  intimate ; or  rather,  we  may  consider  the 
law  of  religion  as  originally  comprehending  all  other  law, 
and  its  interpretation  os  belonging  to  tho  priest*  and  the  I 
king  exclusively.  There  was  however  direct  legislation  ' 
even  in  the  period  of  the  kings.  The«e  law.s  which  are 
inenliuncd  under  the  name  of  Leges  Regiae,  were  prupsetl 
by  the  king,  with  the  ai  prohation  of  the  senate,  and,  con- 
firmed by  the  pupulusin  theComiiia  Curiata,  and,  nfier  the 
constitution  of  Servius  Tuiliiis,  in  tho  Comma  Ccniuriata. 
That  there  were  remains  of  this  antient  legislation  existing 
even  in  the  Imperial  }H.-riod,  is  certain,  as  a|){>eat8  from  tho 
nolice  of  the  Jus  Civile  Papirianum  or  Papiiianum,  which 
the  Poulifex  Maximus  Papirius  is  said  to  have  compiled 
from  these  sources,  about  or  immediately  utlcr  the  expulsion 
of  Turquinius  Superbus  i.,  tit.  2),  and  from  the  dis- 

tinct referenues  to  these  Leges  made  by  late  w>i-itera.  Still 
there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  com- 
pilation of  Pupirius,  and  its  real  character.  Even  bis  name 
is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously  called  Caius,  Sextus, 
and  Publius.  (Dion.  UaU  iii.  36  ; Dig.,  i.,  tit.  2.) 

But  the  earliest  legislation  of  which  we  have  any  important 
remains  is  the  compilation  of  (he  co<Ie  called  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  original  bronxc  tables  indeed  are  said  to  have 
pcrisliod  in  the  contlagration  of  the  city  after  its  capture 
t>y  the  Gauls,  but  they  were  Batisfactorily  rcstoied  from  copies 
and  from  memory,  for  no  aniiont  writer  who  cites  them 
ever  expresses  a doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  their  con- 
tents. It  is  the  tradition  that  a commission  was  sent  to 
Athens  and  the  Greek  states  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of 
exauiming  into  and  collecting  what  was  most  useful  in  their 
codes;  and  it  is  also  said  that  Hermodorus  of  Ephesus, 
then  an  exile  in  Rome,  gave  his  assistance  in  the  compila- 
tion of  tlie  code.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  story, 
and  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  laws  of  the  Tables 
were  based  on  Roman  and  not  on  Greek  or  Athenian  law. 
Their  object  was  to  conBrm  and  define  perhaps  rather 
than  to  enlarge  or  alter  the  Roman  law,  and  it  is  pro- 
baUo  that  the  laws  of  Solon  and  those  of  other  Greek 
states  if  they  had  any  efl^t  on  tbs  legislation  of  the  De- 
cemviri, served  rather  os  models  of  form  than  as  sources 
of  positive  rules. 

Ten  table*  were  completed  and  made  public  by  the  De- 
cemviri, in  B.c.  461,  and  in  the  following  year  two  other 
table*  were  added.  This  compilation  is  nuoted  by  the 
antient  wntui-s  by  various  titles:  Lex  Xll.  Tabularum, 
Logos  XII.,i>omctimes  XII.  simply  (Cic.,  Lfgg.,  ii.  23).  Lex 
Dccemvmaiui,  and  others.  Thu  rules  coniauied  m these 


tables  long  continued  to  be  the  foundation  of  Roman  law, 
and  they  were  never  formally  repciilod.  Tlio  laws  them- 
selves were  considered  a*  u text-book,  and  they  vvuru  cum- 
mcntecl  on  by  the  Jurists  as  late  the  age  of  the  Auto- 
nines,  when  Guiua  wrote  a commentary  on  them  in  six 
bookst’Ad  Legem  Xll.Tabulurum’).  The  actions  of  the  old 
Roman  law,  calletl  Legitimae.  or  Legi*  Actioncs,  were 
founded  on  the  provisions  of  tho  Twelve  Tables,  and  the 
demand  of  the  complainant  could  only  be  made  in  (ho 
precise  terms  which  were  used  in  the  Tables.  (Gaiua,  iv. 
11.)  The  rights  of  action  were  consequently  very  limited, 
and  they  were  only  subsequently  extended  by  the  Edicts 
of  the  Pmclors.  The  brevity  and  obscurity  of  this  antient 
legislation  rendered  interpretation  necessary  in  order  to  give 
the  laws  any  application ; and  both  the  interpreteliun  of  thu 
laws  and  tho  framing  of  the  proper  forms  of  action  belonged 
to  the  College  nf  Pontifices,  who  yearly  appointed  a meuihcr 
of  their  own  body  to  decide  in  all  doubtful  cases.  The 
civil  law  was  thus  still  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
religion  (Jus  Pontifleium),  and  its  interpretaiiun  and  the 
knowledgeof  the  forms  of  procedure  were  itill  the  exclusive 
possc8>ion  of  the  patricians. 

The  scanty  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  hardly  enable 
us  to  form  a judgment  of  their  character  or  a proper  esiitmito 
of  the  commendation  bestowed  on  them  by  Cicero  {Df  Or., 
i.  43).  It  seems  to  iiavo  been  tho  object  of  the  compilers 
to  make  a complete  set  of  rules  both  os  to  religious  and  civil 
matters;  and  they  did  nut  cunfinu  themselves  to  what  the 
Romans  calletl  pnvate  law,  but  they  comprised  also  public 
law.  (•  Foils  public!  privatique  juris,' Li%„  iii.  34.)  They 
containc<l  provisions  as  to  testaments,  successions  to  intes- 
tates, the  care  of  f>ei  aon8  of  unsound  mind,  theft,  homi- 
cide, interments,  &c. 

They  also  comprised  enactments  which  ofTecIcKJ  a man’s 
status,  as  for  instance  the  law  contained  in  one  of  the  too 
lavl  Tables,  whii-h  did  not  allow  to  a marriage  contracted 
between  a patrician  and  a plebeian  tho  cltaiucicr  of  a U-guI 
Roman  marriage,  or.  in  olhur  words,  declared  that  between 
t^lrtcians  and  pivheians  there  could  be  no  Connuhiiim. 
Tliough  great  changes  were  made  in  the  Jus  I’ublicuin 
by  llie  various  enartinenis  which  gave  (o  the  plebeians  the 
same  rights  as  (he  patricians,  and  by  those  which  cuorerned 
public  adtuinistniiu'D,  the  fundamcniBl  principles  of  the  Jus 
Privniiim,  which  were  contained  in  the  Tables,  remained 
urn-hanged,  and  arc  referred  to  by  jurists  as  late  os  the  Utnc 
of  Ulpian. 

Tho  old  Leges  Regiae,  which  were  collected  into  one  body 
by  Papmus.  were  commented  on  by  Gramus  Flaccus  in  the 
time  of  .luliuB  C'a'sar  (/>/,?.,  50.  tit.  16,  s.  144).  and  thus 
they  were  probably  preserved.  The  fragment*  of  the-c  laws 
have  been  often  eoUected.  but  the  best  es-ay  upon  them  is 
by  Dirk&en,  * Versiiclicn  zur  Kritik  und  Auslcgung  dcr 
Quellen  des  Roinisrhcn  Rcchts,’  Leipzig,  1823.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Tables  also  have  been  often  collected. 
The  best  work  on  the  subject  is  that  by  James  Godefmy  (.lac. 
Goihofredus),  which,  with  tho  more  recent  work  of  Diik- 
sen,  * Uebersicht  der  bisherigen  Versuche  zur  Kriiik  uml 
HerstellungdesTexies  der  ZwiUf-Tafel-Fnigniente,'  Leipzig, 
1824,  seems  to  have  exhausted  the  suhjecL 

For  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  Legislation  of  the 
Decemviri,  the  patrieian-i  retained  their  exclusive  po*‘j*eM*,on 
of  the  forms  of  procedure.  Appins  Claudius  Caucus  die« 
up  a Ixxik  of  the  forms  of  actions,  which  it  is  said  that 
his  clerk  Cnaous  Flavius  stole  and  publUhcd ; the  fact  of 
the  theft  may  be  doubteil,  though  that  of  the  publicatmu  of 
the  form-H  of  procedure,  and  of  a list  of  the  Dies  Fasti  and 
Nefasti,  rests  on  sufficient  evidence.  The  book  thus  made 
public  by  Flavius  was  called  Jus  Civile  Flavianura;  hut 
like  that  of  Papirius  it  was  only  a compilation.  The  pub- 
lication of  these  forms  must  have  had  a great  cffcti  on  tho 
practice  of  the  law : it  was  in  reality  equivalent  to  an  exten- 
sion of  the  privileges  of  the  plebeians.  Subsequently  Sex- 
tus Aclius  published  another  work,  called  ' Jus  Aclianuni,’ 
which  was  more  complete  than  that  of  Flavius.  Tliis  work, 
which  was  extant  in  the  time  ofPoraponius  {Dig.,  i-.  til-  2, 
s,  2,  $ 39),  was  alto  called  ’Tnpertita.’  from  the  circimisiar.re 
of  its  containing  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tabh'S,  a cmmneii- 
tary  upon  them  (interpietatio),  and  the  Ix-gis  Actiunes. 
This  work  of  Aelius  appears  to  have  been  considcied  in 
later  times  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  tho  civil  law 
(veluti  cunabula  juris) ; and  he  received  from  his  contem- 
porary Ennius  tlie  name  of ' wii,c 

* L^nfi«  ConUtui  Cstiu  Ael>cu  8cUu*.' 
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SexttiK  Aeliui  was  Curule  Aedile,  b.c.  200,  and  Consul,  b.c. 
198. 

In  live  Republican  period  new  laws  (leg««)  were  enacted 
both  in  the  Comma  Centuriata  and  in  the  Comitia  Tributa. 
The  lA!},'es  Cunalae,  which  were  enacted  by  the  curiae, 
were  limited  to  ca^es  of  adrojtaiion  and  the  conferring  of 
the  impentim.  The  Comitia  Ceuturiata  aoro  made  inde< 
pendem  nf  the  senate  by  the  Lex  Pubhlia  (Liv.,  viii.  12), 
which  declared  that  the  leges  pasi-ed  in  these  Comitia 
should  not  require  the  confirmation  of  the  senate.  The 
leges  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tnbula  were  nropcTly  called 
Leges  Tnbutae  or  Plebiscita,  and  originally  they  were 
meroly  proposals  for  a law  which  were  laid  before  the  senate 
and  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  But  the  J,ex  Publilia  (B.C. 
336),  and  subsequently  the  Lex  Uortensia  (u.c.  28R).  gave 
to  tho  Plcbi>ciia  the  full  force  of  leges  without  the  con> 
sunt  of  tho  senate  (Liv.,  viii.  12  ; Gaius,  i.  3 ; Gell..  xv.  27); 
and  a Plebisciium  wa.s  accordingly  sometimes  called  a lex. 
The  leges  geiierully  took  their  name  from  the  gentile  name 
of  ilie  ma^l«l^ate  who  proposed  them  (rogavii),  or,  if  he  was 
a consul,  from  the  name  ul  both  ounsuls,  os  Lex  Aeliaor  Aolia 
8eiiiia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppaea.  If  the  proposer  of  tire  law 
was  a dictator,  praetor,  or  tribune,  the  Lex,  or  Plebifcitum, 
as  the  case  might  be,  took  its  name  from  the  proposer  only, 
as  Lex  Horteii'ia.  Sometimes  the  object  of  tho  lex  was  in- 
dicated by  a descriptive  term,  as  Lex  Cificia  d«  dunis  et  mu- 
nenbus. 

The  Senatus  Cmsulta  also  formed  a source  of  law  under 
the  republic.  That  a senatus  oonsullum  in  the  time  of  Gaiut 
(i.  4)  should  have  the  force  of  law  (vicem  legis  optinei), 
may  bo  easily  a>lmitted  ; hut  Gaius  in  this  passage  appears 
to  i>6  referniig  not  only  to  such  senatus  consulta  as  had 
been  passoil  under  tho  um)iire,  but  to  the  senatus  consulta 
generally  as  a source  of  law.  It  appears  that  the  senate 
gradually  came  to  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
curiae,  and  that  its  consulta,  in  many  mailers  relating  to 
administration,  the  care  of  religion,  the  aeranum,  and  the 
adtiiiiiisiraliun  of  the  provinces,  had  tite  full  effect  of  laws. 
It  does  not  seem  as  if  the  Romans  themselves  had  a very 
clear  notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  senaio  came  to  exercise 
the  [Hiwer  of  legislation  ; but  they  imagined  that  it  arose  of 
necessity  with  tho  increasing  populatiun  of  the  slate 
and  ihc  increase  of  public  business.  The  senate  thus 
became  an  active  administrating  body,  and.  as  an  easy  con- 
sequence, that  which  it  enacted  iconsiiiuil)  was  observed, 
mill  ihis  new  source  of  law  was  termed  Satuitus  ConsuUum 
i.,  tiu  2).  It  sooms  prubablo  that  the  senate  began 
to  excrciiio  the  rower  of  making  senatus  consulta  after  the 
passing  of  (he  Hortensia  I,ex,  though  it  i»  not  pretended 
that  I he  lloriens  a Ix*x  or  any  other  Lex  gave  this  power  to 
the  'Ciiaie.  No  senatus  consulta  are  recorded  as  deitigiiatcU 
bv  the  names  of  magistrates,  till  (he  time  of  Augustus,  a cir* 
cumsiance  which  seems  to  show  that  whatever  binding  au- 
thority mmatus  consulta  might  have  acquired  under  the 
Republic,  they  were  not  then  vieweil  as  laws  properly  so 
called,  or  as  having  tho  full  oifcct  of  leges.  Bui  from  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  titles  of  senatus  consulta  freiiuently 
occur:  their  names,  like  those  of  the  leges,  were  nerived 
from  the  consuls,  as  S.  C.  Velloiatuim,  Pegasianuin.  Trebel- 
liaiium,  SlC;  or  of  the  oniper<w  who  proposed  them,  as  S.  C. 
Claudianum,  Neronianum.  &c , or  they  were  sard  to  bo  made 
‘ auctore  Priwi|>e,’  or ' ex  auciontale  Principis.’  The  expres- 
sion applied  to  the  senate,  no  enacting,  was  ‘ censere.’  (Gaius, 
I.  47.)  S{>ecial  consulta  were  sumeutneS  passed  for  the  pur- 
po;ie  of  explaining  or  rendering  60*001001  previnus  leges. 

A new  source  of  law  was  supplied  by  (be  Kdicu  of  those 
magistrates  who  bad  (lie  Jus  Edicendi.  but  mainly  by  ihe 
prueiors,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praelur  }«regrinus. 
The  eihcts  of  the  praetor  urbanus  were  the  most  important. 
The  body  of  law  which  was  formed  by  the  Edicta  is  accord- 
ingly  soraelimes  called  Jus  Praeiurium,  which  (uriu  how- 
ever might  be  limited  to  (he  Eilicla  of  the  praetors.  su> 
op)HKicd  to  those  of  the  curule  aeddes.  the  tribunes,  cen- 
sors. and  puntiflces.  The  name  J us  Honorarium,  as  opposed 
to  Jus  Civile,  compreliemls  the  whole  body  of  ediclul  law; 
and  the  name  Honorarium  was  given  to  it,  apparently  be* 
cause  the  Jus  Kdicendi  was  exercised  only  by  Iuobu  magis- 
trutUH  who  had  the  Honores.  Jus  Civile  m its  larger  sense 
comprehended  all  the  law  of  any  given  naiion;  but  tho 
Jus  Civile  Roiiianorum.  as  opposed  to  the  Honorarium, 
consisted  of  Li?2«>,  Plebisciia.  Senatus  Consulta.  to  which, 
under  the  empire,  wco  added  llio  Dccreia  Pnncipum 
and  tile  Auclocitas  iVudeiiUura.  The  Honorarium  Jus  was 


introduoetl  fur  the  purpose  of  aiding,  supplying,  and  oof 
reeling  the  deferts  of  the  Jus  Civuo  Romanorum  in  its 
limited  sense.  i.,  tit.  ],  s.  7.) 

The  historical  origin  of  tho  edictal  power  is  nut  known, 
but  in  the  lime  of  Cicero  it  bad  been  so  long  exercised,  and 
the  Edicta  had  been  »u  far  formed  into  a regular  system, 
that  the  study  of  (Ire  edictal  law  was  a main  part  of  the 
systematic  study  of  (he  Roman  law.  and  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  an  elementarv  branch  of  in- 
struction. (Cic.,  iu  4,  23 ; 1.  5.)  Servius  Sulpiciiis, 

a distinguished  jurist  and  a friend  of  Cicero,  wrote  two 
small  books  on  toe  Edict,  which  were  followed  by  a work  of 
OQIius,  also  un  the  Edict.  Thougli  the  history  of  the 
edictal  law,  as  already  observed,  cannot  be  traced,  it  thus 
anpears  that  it  had  assumed  a systematic  form  in  the  time 
or  Cicero. 

An  Edictura  was  a rule  promulgated  by  a magistratus 
when  he  entered  on  his  oRice.  It  was  committed  to  writing 
and  put  up  in  a public  place.  Its  object  was  to  declare  by 
what  rules  (he  praetor  would  be  governed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  during  the  year  oi  bis  office;  and  hence  the 
Edictum  was  sometimoa  oalleil  Pcrjietuum  or  Annua  Lex. 
An  Edictum  Keponiinum  applied  only  to  the  particular  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  made.  All  ofticea  being  annual,  the 
rules  of  one  magistratus  were  not  binding  on  bis  successor, 
but  his  successor  might  adopt  them  into  his  own  Edictum, 
and  such  adopted  Edictum  then  became  an  Edictum  Tralati- 
tium.  Ill  Ibis  way  numerous  Edicta  were  adopted  by  one 
magistratus  from  the  Edicta  of  his  predecessors,  and  thus 
gradually  a body  of  rules  was  formed  and  ostablishe<I,  which 
experience  liad  proved  to  be  useful.  Those  Edicta  w hich 
were  of  great  importance  are  oRen  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  tho  magistratus  who  promulgated  thorn,  as  tho 
Edictum  Garbonianum  and  others. 

The  general  obaraetcr  of  tho  Edict  has  been  already 
stated.  It  is  described  in  other  words  as  * viva  \‘ox  juris 
civilis,*  as  a mode  by  whieb  the  rigid  rules  of  tho  civil  law 
were  altered  and  extended  to  suit  the  altored  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  changes  introduced  by  positive  enact- 
ments into  (lie  Jus  Privatum  of  the  Roman  law  seem  to 
liave  been  very  unimportant.  It  was  not  conMstent  with 
Roman  notions  to  alter  or  change  fundamental  principles, 
and  most  of  the  legislation  of  tho  republican  period  had 
reference  to  the  disputes  between  the  two  estates  of  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  Jus  Pub- 
licum. Accordingly  it  was  left  to  the  magislratus  gradually 
to  introduce  the  necessary  changes  into  the  Jus  IMvaluro  ; 
but  the  process  of  doing  this  was  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  tlie  old  law.  The  Edict  did  not  affect  to  make 
new  law.  but  to  adopt  as  law  what  custom  had  sanctioned, 
provided  it  was  not  against  the  Jus  Civile ; to  give  an  action 
when  a bonfl  fide  right  existed,  if  the  old  law  gave  none ; to 
protect  a man  in  honil  fide  possession  of  property,  without 
affecting  to  give  him  ownership,  which  the  law  alone  could 
give  him  by  virtue  of  usucapion;  to  aid  parties  by  fictions, 
which  however  were  always  of  such  u kind  that  the  thing 
which  the  fiction  suppused.  was  that  which  would  have 
given  a strictly  legal  right  A great  part  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Edict  consisted  in  oxtending  the  remedies  by  action ; 
aixl  after  the  abolition  of  the  Legis  Ac(ioues(wilh  ihecxcc|>- 
tion  of  tho  Actio  Daroiii  Infeeti,  and  of  matters  which  be- 
longed to  the  cognizance  of  the  Centumviri)  by  (be  Lex 
Aebutia  and  two  Leges  Juliae,  tho  mode  of  proceeding  in 
actions  was  settled  by  tho  formule  of  tho  Edicia.  Siill 
even  huie  it  seems  probable  that  tho  praetors  followed  tho 
anali^y  of  the  Legis  Actioncs  and  framed  their  formulas 
accordingly.  The  Actiones  given  by  the  Edict  were  namcHl 
after  their  author,  as  Publiciana,  &c.  The  commetilaiors 
on  tlie  Edicts  were  numerous  under  tlie  early  eniperurs. 
Labeo  wrote  at  least  four  books  on  the  Edictum  of  ihe 
Prftitor  Urbanus.  Cvslius  Sabinua  commented  on  the 
KJicl  of  the  Cunilo  Aediles.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
Salvius  Juliaiius,  who  had  himself  been  pretor,  compiled  a 
work  on  tlio  Edict,  which  was  called  Edictum  Perpetuum. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  detail  of  this  work,  but  it  appears 
probable  tlml  it  was  designed  to  lie  a systematic  exhibition 
of  (be  whole  bo<ly  of  edictal  law.  ami  as  surli  it  must 
have  had  considerable  influence  nn  the  subsequent  condition 
of  jurisprudence.  At  what  time  I he  Kdirto  cea»>eil  to  be  made 
by  the  magistratus  is  a di>puie<i  puiiit  The  edirtul  power 
certainly  exUted  under  the  empire,  and  even  after  the  com- 
pilation oftUe  Edictum  Purpi'iuuni  iil'JuliaiiU'^.  but  it  must 
have  been  comparatively  hule  oxoiuiacd,  as  the  praatice  of 
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maki.ig  new  by  Senatus  Conaulu  pre^*ai1e(l  und«r  (be  1 
Cssars  after  the  timo  of  Auguatua,  and  the  Imperial  Con-  | 
BliUiliona  are  mentioned  as  one  uf  ihereco|;niseu  Murees  of 
law  in  (be  lime  of  the  Antonmea.  (Guius,  u 5.) 

With  the  eBtablishment  of  iko  Imperial  Omstilution 
b«t(>ns  a now  epoch  in  (ho  Roman  law.  Tbo  leges  of 
Augublus  and  tbo-io  of  hi*  predecessor  had  some  inlluence 
on  the  Jus  Privatum,  though  limy  did  nut  affect  the 
fuudamontal  principles  of  the  Roman  law.  A Lex  Julia 
canto  into  operation,  n.c-  13.  hut  it  u better  known  as 
the  Lex  Juha  ei  Papia  Poppaca,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  another  lex  oi'  the  same  import,  but  less  severe  in  its 
provisioiM.  being  passed  us  a kind  of  supplement  to  it  in  the 
consulsliip  of  M.  Pupivis  Mutilus  and  Q.  Pop)iacua  Socuu- 
dus,  A.D.  9.  This  law  had  for  its  object  (ho  encouragement 
of  marriage,  but  it  rontoine<l  a great  variety  of  proviswns: 

It  is  not  known  wlielber  it  was  passed  at  theComitiaCouiu- 
riata  or  Tributa.  A Lex  Julia  de  AduUerns,  which  also 
cgniaiited  a chapter  on  the  dos,  is  of  uncertain  date,  but  was 
ftrubably  passed  before  the  former  l^ex  Julia  came  into 
operation.  Several  Leges  Juliau  Judiciariae  are  aiiio  men- 
lionml,  which  related  both  to  .Indicia  Publioa  and  Privata, 
and  some  of  which  may  probably  belong  to  the  time  uf  the 
diciator  Caesar. 

The  development  of  tlie  Roman  law  in  the  Imperial 
period  was  httle  affccteil  by  direct  IcgislatiutL  New  laws 
were  made  by  Si-natus  Cousulia,  ami  subsequently  by  the 
Cunstilutumes  Principum;  but  that  which  gives  tu  this 
period  iu  sinking  characicrislio  is  the  effect  produced  by 
the  Rebpuoiia  and  lUu  w ritmgs  uf  llie  Roman  jurists. 

So  luug  as  the  law  of  ruligion  or  the  Jus  PontiHciumwas 
blended  with  the  Jus  Civile,  and  tlm  knowludgoof  both  was 
condueil  to  the  palricmna,  jurispruduiice  was  not  a prufes- 
sion.  Rut  with  the  gradual  so{iaratiuu  of  the  Ju»  Civdo  and 
IhmtiGcium,  whioli  was  partly  owing  to  the  political  changes 
by  winch  the  e«t.v(e  uf  liiu  plebeians  was  put  on  a level  with 
that  of  the  patricians,  there  arose  u cUss  of  persons  who 
are  designated  as  Jurisperiti,  Juriscousulu,  Prudeiites.  and 
by  other  equivalent  names.  Of  these  JurUconsuhi  the  ear- 
liest on  record  is  Tiberius  Corunuaimi-i.  a plcbeiim  ponlifex 
inaxiinus,  and  consul  b>c.  231 ; he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  professed  to  eX)u>uiid  (ho  law  lo  any  person  who 
wanted  bis  assuitance(publicepraiitefi) ; he  leA  no  writings, 
but  many  of  his  Ro^ponsa  were  recorded.  Tiberius  Corun- 
ranios  bad  a long  scries  of  succc^isui’s  who  cultivated  the 
law.  and  whoso  ruspunsa  and  writings  were  acknowledged 
and  received  as  u }nrt  of  the  Jus  Civile.  Tbo  opuuuns  uf 
the  juiMconsuUi.  whether  givon  upon  questions  roferred 
to  iliem  at  their  own  houses,  or  with  rel'eronce  to  uialtors  in 
lUigalton.  were  aiveptod  os  Um  suh'st  rule  by  which  a juiLx 
or  an  arbiter  could  be  guided.  Accordingly,  the  moile  of 
proceodiiig,  as  it  is  desenbed  by  Pumpoums,  is  perfectly 
simple;  the  jmliccs  in  difficult  ca>«cs  took  the  opuiiou  of 
tlie  juriscoiuulli,  who  gave  it  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
Augustus,  it  IS  said,  gave  the  responsa  of  the  juruts  a di^ 
fereut  character.  Ib'forc  hia  time,  their  responsa,  ns  such, 
nould  bavo  nu  binding  force,  and  they  only  indirectly  ob- 
tained the  character  of  law  by  being  adopted  by  thmw  who 
were  empowered  lo  pronounce  a sentence.  Augustus  gave 
to  certain  jurists  tho  ruspondendi  jus,  and  declared  that 
they  should  give  their  responsa  *cx  uius  aucloriiate.*  In 
the  time  of  (iauu  (i..  7)  tlie  Responsa  Prudentium  bad  bo- 
come  a recognised  source  of  law ; but  be  observes  llut  thu 
res|K)nsa  of  those  only  wore  to  bo  so  considered  who  had 
received  permission  lo  makelawtjuraoonderc);  undlioudds 
that  if  ihiiy  all  agrcoil,  their  opinion  was  to  ^ roustdered 
ns  law;  if  they  ili^iagreeil,  Uie  judex  might  follow  which 
opinion  he  pleasml.  Thu  matter  is  thus  left  in  some  ob* 
hcuriiy.  and,  fur  want  of  more  precise  information,  we  can 
only  conjecture  wbnt  was  the  pieciso  way  m which  tho«e 
lii-eoMHl  jurists  under  the  empire  were  innpovrcrcd  to  de- 
clare the  law.  It  IN  however  clear,  lioth  from  the  nature  of 
the  ease  and  the  slntenu’iit  of  Gaius,  that  their  funciioiu 
were  limiuxl  tu  exposition,  or  to  the  dcclnratioiiof  what  was 
law  m a given  case,  tiiid  that  they  had  no  power  to  make 
new  rules  of  law  aasuch  ; further,  the  licenKcd  jiirisU  must 
have  formed  a body  or  college,  for  othorwiso  it  is  not  poc%i> 
bio  to  conceive  how*  the  opinioms  of  the  majority  could  be 
ascci  tamed  on  any  given  oeeasinn. 

Tho  comniencemetit  of  a more  systematic  exposition  of 
law  under  the  empire  is  indicated  by  the  fuel  oflho  exist- 
em’o  of  two  distinct  sects  or  si-hiK.ls  (schulae)  of  jurists.  ' 
Ibesc  Kbools  ongmalcd  under  Augustus  and  tho  heads  of  , 


] each  wera  respectively  two  dUliDguisbed  jurislt,  Antiitiut 
j Labeo  and  Ateins  Capito.  But  the  schools  took  ihcir  namee 
from  uthor  Jurists.  The  followers  of  Capito's  school,  called 
Sabiniani,  derived  thoir  name  from  Ma»surius  Sabinus,  a 
pupil  of  Capito,  who  lived  uudor  Tiberius  and  as  late  as 
the  lime  uf  Nero:  sometimes  they  were  railed  Cas'iiam, 
frum  C.  Cu.<isius  Longinus,  another  disiinguialicd  pupil  of 
Capito.  The  other  sciiool  was  railed  Procultani.  from  Proou- 
lus.  a tbllower  of  Labeo.  If  vie  may  take  the  authority  of 
Pomponius,  the  characteristic  difference  of  the  two  sclmols 
was  this:  Capito  adhered  to  wlial  was  transmitted,  that  is, 
lie  looked  out  for  positive  rulei»  sanctioned  by  time ; Labeo  had 
more  learning  and  a greater  variety  of  knowledge,  and  ac- 
cordingly ho  was  ready  to  mako  innovations,  for  he  lia<I 
more  conhdonce  in  huuself;  ui  oilier  words,  bo  was  a phi- 
losophical more  than  an  historical  Jurist.  Gams,  who 
was  himself  a Snbuiiao,  often  refers  to  discrepancy  of 
opinion  between  the  two  schools,  hut  it  is  not  easy  tu  collect 
frum  the  instances  which  be  mentions,  what  ought  to  be 
considered  as  their  characteristic  differences. 

The  Jurisprudentos  were  not  only  auihoruod  expounders 
of  law,  but  they  were  most  voluminous  writers.  Mossurius 
Sabinus wrote  three  Itooks  Juris  Civtiis,  which  formed  tho 
model  of  subsequent  writers.  The  cuiumentators  ou  the 
Edict  were  al»u  very  tiutnerous,  and  amung  them  are  the 
names  of  Pomponiua,  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus.  Gams 
wrote  an  elementary  work,  wliich  furnished  thu  model  of 
the  Institutes  of  JuBtiuian.  Commentaries  were  also  written 
on  various  Leges,  and  on  tho  Senatus  Consulta  of  the  Im 
l>ona|  period  ; uod  ilnaliy,  tho  writings  of  the  earlier  Jurists 
theiusuUos  were  commented  on  by  their  sucreKSors.  The 
long  series  of  writers  to  whom  tho  nainu  of  idus»iral  jurists 
has  been  given,  ends,  about  the  lime  of  Alexander  beverus 
With  Modestinus,  who  was  a pupil  of  Ulpian.  Some  idea 
may  be  furmeil  uf  thu  vast  moss  uf  their  writiugs  from  tho 
titles  of  their  works  os  pro>crved  in  the  * Pigest,'  and  from 
(lie  ‘ Index  Florentinus butwiih  tbeexccpiKm  of  tho  frag- 
ments which  wore  selected  by  the  compilers  of  that  work,  this 
great  mass  ofJuristicalhterBturo  is  nearly  IunI.  [Justinian.] 

Among  the  sources  of  law  m the  lm|>crial  period  are  the 
Im]H>nal  Uonstitiitiuiies.  A CXmsiitutio  Prmcipiv  is  defined 
by  Gains  (i.  S)  to  be  * that  which  the  imperator  has  cuds^< 
tulod  by  Deerdum.  Kdictum,  or  Epistola:  nor  has  it  ever 
been  doubted  that  such  condiluiio  ims  tho  force  uf  law.' 
As  the  emperor  ultimately  ponsessudull  the  sovereign  powur, 
ho  became  the  sole  source  of  law.  Undor  Auiiustus  sumo 
Leges  were  pa.««sed.  as  already  observed ; an«l  under  his  sue- 
cos&ors  tlierewere  numerous  SeuatusCuusulta.  In  thu  time 
of  thu  Aiitoninoa  there  wore  both  SenatusOunsultaand  lui- 
porial  constitutions,  and  the  latter  are  referred  to  by  Gams 
as  being  of  equally  biudiug  forco  with  benatus  Coiisultu. 
After  the  time  of  Gams,  Cunslituliones  became  luuie  com- 
mon. and  few  SenatusConsidta  were  pas>ed.  'i  ho  Dveretntn 
of  ibo  emperor  was  a decision  made  in  a mutter  uf  dispute 
which  name  before  him  either  originally  or  by  way  of  appoul. 
The  Edict,  or  Leges  Edictales,  w'cre  farmed  by  analogy 
to  the  Edicts  uf  tbo  magistrates,  and  were  m efit^it  Leges. 
Rescripium  was  a geneial  term  which  comprehended  Kpis- 
tolseand  bubscriptioncs.  The  Kesciipta  weietiie  auiwors  o( 
tho  cinperur,  made  cither  to  public  funuliunanes  or  tu  indi- 
viduals who  consulted  him.  Sometimes  Gonstitutio  and 
Rescripturo  are  used  as  equivalent.  (Gaius,  iu  I2u,  121.) 
Ueorela  nud  Resrripia,  being  do^  isions  lu  pailirulor  casoti, 
could  not  by  lUeir  form  have  the  force  of  luges;  though 
when  the  dcierinination  made  in  a particular  case  was 
capoble  of  a general  application,  it  gradually  ubtaiued  the 
force  of  law. 

With  the  dix-line  of  Roman  jurisprudence  began  the 
period  uf  cnmpitaiions,  or  codes,  as  they  were  termerl.  Tlie 
earliest  weie  the  Codex  Gregoriaous  and  itcrniugeiiiamis, 
which  are  only  know*n  fium  fragments,  'i'lie  O^ex  Gre- 
gnrianiis.  so  far  as  wc  know  it.  began  with  ronstiiuiions  of 
Sept.  Severu-t.  and  ended  with  thuac  of  Uiucletian  and 
Maximian.  Tlie  Cmlux  Horiiiogciiiami<i,  so  tur  iis  it  is 
known,  con(aine«l  conshtutiunK  also  of  Diouletinii  and  Maxi- 
imnn,  and  perhaps  some  of  a later  date.  Though  those 
codes  Were  mere  private  coUeeliuns.  they  Bpitareniiy  came 
tu  lie  constderotl  ns  aulbority,  and  the  codes  of  Tbeorlosms 
and  .lustmian  wore  furraed  un  their  moclel. 

Tbo  cudeuf  TIhkmIokius  was  complied  under  tho  aullmrity 
uf  I'IisikIumus  II.,  einporur  of  the  BasU  It  was  nrumul- 
gaied  as  law  in  thu  Eastern  empire,  a.d. -iSti;  eiul  m the 
, same  year  it  was  confirmed  as  law  in  the  Western  empire  by 
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Val«ntiniitn  111.  ahd  the  Roman  senate.  This  code  con* 
sib(s  of  iixluiMi  books,  Uie  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  the  Novciim.  sub'et^uemiy  promulgated  by  Theodosius 
m aie  extaut  m their  original  form.  Tlie  cotnniission  who 
compiled  it  weie  instructed  tu  collect  all  the  Edicla  and 
Leges  Geneiales  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  to  follow 
the  Codex  Grogonanus  and  Hermogentemis  as  their  moflel. 
Though  thu  urrangeraciiL  of  tho  &ubsei}uenl  code  of  Ju«li* 
iiisii  differ*  c.)n»iderably  from  that  of  Theodosius.  5t  in  clear 
from  a comparison  of  thorn  that  the  compilers  of  Justinian’s 
code  wero  greatly  aided  by  that  of  his  Imperial  predecessor. 
The  valuable  edition  of  tho  Tbeodosian  Code,  by  J.  Gotho* 
frodus  (6  vol*.  fuln  Lu^..  I66A),  renMlited  by  Ritter,  Leipzig, 
1736-i7*16.  contains  ^e  first  five  books  and  tlio  beginning 
of  tho  sixth,  only  as  ibuy  are  epitomized  in  the  Brcviarimn  ; 
and  this  is  also  tho  case  with  the  edition  of  tho  ‘ Jus  Civile 
Antejustiiiiaiicum,'  published  at  Keriin  in  1815.  But  recent 
discutcries  have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the  first  five 
books.  The  roost  recent  edition  of  the  * Jus  Civile  Antejus- 
linanouiu’is  that  of  Bonn,  1835  and  1837. 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  is  treated  of  under  Jci- 
TmiAN’s  LsOISLATIOtT. 

There  are  numerous  works  on  tho  history  of  the  Roman 
law,  but  It  will  be  sufficient  tu  mention  a few  of  tho  more 
recent,  as  they  contain  references  to  all  tl>e  earlier  works  * 
Lehrbuch  der  (JeteAiofiie  des  Romivchen  Refhi^.  by  Hugo, 
of  which  there  aro  numerous  editions : GeurhirJtle  du  R'6~ 
mtKhen  Privutrevklt,  by  Ziromem;  Ofsehtc/ite  rfea  /?b- 
snizcAcn  It’erAU,  by  F.  Walter,  1840;  and  fur  the  Inter  bis* 
tory  of  tho  Roman  law,  (Jetchichle  R^tseken  Rechts  im 
MitUialler,  by  Savigny. 

IIlSTORV  OF  ModKKN  Rouk. 

Period  1.  :—Rome  under  the  Gothic  /Tirig's.—After  the 
death  of  Valentmian  111.,  a.d.  455,  tho  foreign  mercenary 
guards  dia{)uscd  of  the  orown  of  tlw  West.  A rapid  siiC' 
cession  of  puppet  emperors  followed  each  other  on  tire 
slippery  Ihruoe.  At  last  Odoacer,  an  officer  of  the  Imperial 
guards,  of  Gothic  birth,  somu  say  of  the  tribe  of  the  Heaill, 
revolteil  against  Orestes,  another  barbarian  officer  who  bail 
assumed  the  supreme  power  in  tlie  name  of  his  son  Hu* 
tnulus,  a mere  youth,  whoso  mother  was  u Roman  by  birth, 
and  whom  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  Augustus.  The 
appellaliun  of  Rutnulus  .Augusiulus  was  given  him  in  de* 
luion.  Odoocer  defeated  Orestes,  look  him  prisoner,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Romulus  was  det>o«ed.  and  banished 
to  Campania  or  Apulia,  with  a snitable  allowance  for  his  i 
support,  A D.  475.  Odoacer  fixed  his  rosidoiice  at  Ravenna,  ! 
as  hispretlece^sors  had  done,  llestyled  himself  ‘ Patrician,’ ' 
and  professed  to  govern  Italy  in  the  name  of  Zeno,  emperor 
of  the  East.  He  did  not  assume  the  pnrplc  or  other  im* 
perial  insignia,  although  historians  style  him  ‘ Hex.'  llieio  j 
are  no  coins  struck  in  nis  name ; nor  dnl  he  make  anv  now 
constitutions  or  cnactunmts.  The  form  of  administiaiion 
continued  as  before.  Homo  hail  its  senate,  its  praofecttis 
prsetoriu,  and  prsafceius  urbi.  I1ie  consuls  had  boon  ap* 
pointed,  ever  since  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Honoriu!i,  sepa- 
rately, one  in  the  East  and  the  olfaor  in  tire  West.  In  the 
fiiwt  year  after  Odoacer’s  assnmption  of  power,  there  w as  no 
Consul  named  for  the  West.  Zeno  refused  tu  appoint  one, 
in  order  that  ho  might  not  countenance  the  usurpation  of 
Odoacer;  and  Odoacer  did  not  appoint  one  himself,  not 
wishing  tu  irritate  Zeno.  At  last,  in  the  ytmr  4ho,  on  the 
repreaentatiun  of  the  senate.  Odoacer  named  Basilius, 
junior,  consul  for  the  West,  atrd  he  ronlinucd  to  appoint  a 
consul  every  fallowing  year.  In  the  year  483.  Simplicius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  having  died,  the  clergy  assembled  to  elect 
his  successor,  in  the  presence  of  the  pnrfect  of  the  prtD* 
tohum,  who  signified  to  tho  assembly,  in  tho  name  of 
Odoacer.  that  no  (Section  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  should  be 
made  in  future  witliout  tlio  sanction  of  the  p:  mfect.  Felix 
was  then  declared  to  bo  elected.  In  the  same  year  Thco- 
doric,  a chief  of  the  Ostrugoilis.  of  the  tril»e  of  the  Amali, 
from  which  circumstanee  ho  is  calleil  Theodoric  Amalus,  to 
distinguish  him  ft-om  another  Theodoric,  his  conli*ra|)Orary, 
made  pea<»  wuh  ilio  emperor  Zeno,  who  appointed  him 
general  of  Im  guards.  boMowed  upon  him  part  of  Dacia 
and  Mrowa,  and  named  him  consul  for  the  East  for  the 
following  vear.  In  tho  yoor  487  Odoacer  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Kava  or  Fuba,  a chief  of  the  Rupi,  who  had 
possessed  himself  of  part  of  Noricom.  FVederie.  son  of 
appealed  to  Thei^orio,  wholnh  foiiding  at  Norm  in 
IdiDtia,  aad  who  vm  nlated  to  him,  aad  this  wai  the  origin 


or  the  pretext  of  the  quarrel  between  Theodoric  and  Odoacer. 
It  appears  that  Zeno  had  entered  into  a secret  agreement 
with  TluHxliiric  to  the  etTeet  that  Thcoduric  should  take 
Italy  from  Odoacer.  probably  however  on  the  condiiioa  of 
ai'knowlerlging  the  emperor  of  tho  East  a.s  his  suzerain,  lit 
the  year  4S9  Theodoric  moved  towards  Italy  with  the  whole 
tribe  of  Ostrogoths,  his  subjects  carrying  along  with  them  in 
carts  tlicir  wives,  cbildron,  cattle,  corn,  and  other  provisiuns, 
and  even  their  hand  mdU.  Odoacer  mc4  the  invaders  on 
thu  banks  of  the  Isou';o;  but  being  defeated,  ho  retreated 
to  Verona;  and  after  n second  defeat  be  shut  binisvitupin 
Ravenna,  ‘nirodoric  advanced  to  Milan  and  l^avia;  but 
having  met  with  some  reverses,  ho  was  obliged  to  keep 
himself  within  Pavia.  In  the  following  year,  490,  Odoacer 
advanced  ogainst  him.  assisted  by  some  imops  dcmU  him  by 
Alaric,king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  A battle  look 
place,  in  which  Odoacer  being  again  defeaied,  be  withdrew'  to 
Rarrnna.whilherTlicoduric  followed  him,  and  fixed  hi*  camp 
in  tho  neighbouring  pineta,  or  pinc-foieat.  Tho  siege  lasted 
more  than  two  rears,  during  which  all  the  rest  of  Italy  sub- 
mitted to  Theoiloric.  At  last  Odoacer  surrendered  through 
famine,  in  February,  493,  Theodoric  made  his  cniraiico 
into  Ravenna,  and  was  reccivorl  by  the  archbishop  at  the 
head  of  his  clevi^'.  At  first  he  treated  Odoacer  with  kitid- 
nens,  hut  be  afierward-v  caused  him  to  bo  put  to  death. 

TbccKloric  sent  to  Coii*tanlinoplo  Fustus,  priiifeiw  or  pro- 
sidcni  of  the  Roman  stmate,  to  request  of  the  emperor 
Anostasiu®,  who  had  succeeded  Zeno,  thu  royal  robe,  or,  in 
other  wonls,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  whioh 
Anastasius  granted,  and  Theodoric  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
Ho  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  and  did  not  visit  Ruiuu 
for  several  yeai-s  after  his  accession.  In  the  year  498. Ana»- 
tasius  II.,  bishop  of  Rome,  having  die»h  great  disturbances 
took  place  on  tho  occasion  of  electing  hi*  successor.  Tho 
ruajoniy  of  the  clei^y  elected  Syramaebus,  but  another 
panr  named  a certain  Lnuruntiuo.  Tlie  two  parlies  came 
to  blows,  many  jiersons  were  killwh  and  anarchy  prevailed 
in  Rome  for  a long  lime.  Tlu^'^lunc,  who  was  an  Arian, 
did  not,  perhaps  through  policy,  interfere  in  llte  quariol, 
.\t  last,  both  parties,  being  tired  of  di^^ensiouand  <li»uider, 
appealed  to  him,  when  be  summoiiod  the  two  cUimunis  to 
Ravenna,  aud  declared  Symuiachus  to  bo  duly  elected  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  In  the  year  50(>Tliuudoric  visited  Rome, 
where  lie  was  received  by  «Symmachu»,  and  by  the  senate 
and  the  people,  with  great  pomp.  He  visited  the  Vatican 
Basilica  and  thu  Senalc'bull ; and  lastly  he  addicssed  tho 
people  in  a place  cnllcd  Palma,  promising  to  maintain  tho 
existing  constitutions  enacted  by  ilio  former  emperors.  An 
old  chronicler  quoted  by  Muraiori,  who  has  written  the  life 
of  St.  Fulgentius.  and  who  wa-n  present  at  the  ceremony, 
speaks  m m;;h  terms  of  ilio  duourum.  splendour,  and  order 
which  prvvaited.and  of  the  applauses  of  the  people.  Tbeo* 
deric  gave  public  games  in  the  Circus  for  thu  amusement  of 
the  p^iplu,  and  an  annual  donation  of  twenty  thousand 
measures  of  corn.  He  assigned  also  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold  annually  out  of  tho  revenue  of  the  duty  on  wioo  for 
rcp>airing  the  imperial  palace  and  the  city  walU.  Uu  tiumed 
Liberius  prefect  of  lliu  praMuriiim;  and  after  having  {mb- 
lishcd  several  edicts,  and  caused  the  solemn  promise  that 
he  had  made  to  tho  people  to  lx>  engraved  on  a brass  tablet, 
which  was  fixed  up  in  a public  place,  ho  returned  to  Ra* 
venna. 

Tlu*  long  reign  of  Thcwloric  was  for  Rome  and  all  Ita.y  a 
period  of  peace  and  proaperily.  He  himself  carried  on  war  in 
Oatil  and  in  Sj>a:n,  and  added  part  of  those  counlric*  to  his 
dorainions.  lie  gave  in  marriage  his  only  legitimate  child 
Amaiasonta  to  Kiitaric,  a noble  Goth,  who  was  appointed 
consul  and  colleague  of  the  em|>efOr  Justmus  in  the  con> 
suUliip.  A.D.  519.  Ju>tinus  himself  sent  to  Kutaric  the  con- 
sular toga.  Eutaric  made  liis  euk' nn  entranco  into  Hume 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  aud  was  received  with  great 
pomn  by  the  stnaio  amklst  the  appUusc  of  the  people.  Tim 
ii.snal  gifts  were  distributed  among  the  |)Oupl^  both  Uomanz 
and  Goths;  public  games  were  given,  among  others  fights 
of  wild  beasts,  which  hud  nut  been  seen  foi' a long  time; 
iho  beasts  were  sent  from  Africa  as  a prcsunl  by  Tru*mund» 
king  of  the  Vandals.  Tho  magnificence  displayed  by  ili« 
Rumans  on  ibis  occasiou  is  said  to  have  surprised  even 
the  ambas.sndor  from  the  cm;ieror  Justinus,  who  had 
cotue  to  treat  of  a reconciliation  between  tlie  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  alter  the  schism  occasknveil  by 
Acacius.  Hie  report  of  this  ambassador,  on  his  return  to 
Cunstanlinoplo,  of  what  bo.bad.seca  at  Rome,  beems  to  hav« 
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excited  the  jealousy  and  emulation  of  the  Eastern  court, 
and  wlicn,  two  years  after  (a.d.  521),  Justinian  was  niado 
consul  in  the  East,  he  strove  to  rival  Eutaric  m the  splen- 
dour uf  the  nubile  games,  and  the  sums  which  he  distributed 
among  the  ^ple  of  Conslantinople. 

Un<ler  Thkodoric  more  particulars  are  given  of  his  long 
and  important  reign;  hero  we  confine  ourselves  to  those 
which  concern  more  especially  the  city  of  Rome.  That  pru- 
dent king  strove  to  win  the  affceiion  of  the  people  of  Rome 
by  his  libWnlity.his  respect  for  their  municipal  customs  and 
priviltfccs,  his  deference  towards  the  Hciiato,  which  was  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  in  his  dominions,  and  his  protec* 
tion  of  the  Roman  church  and  cK-rcy.  The  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus,  and  the  panegyric  of  Thcodoric  by  Ennodius, 
bishop  of  Pavia,  are  evidence  of  this.  Illiterate  himself. 
Theodoric  encouraged  literature  and  science,  and  it  appears, 
from  one  of  the  letters  written  in  his  name  by  CasHiodorus. 
that  a great  number  of  students  from  distant  countries 
repaired  to  Rome.  Theodoric  enacted  that  the  students 
should  not  leave  Rome  lilt  (hoy  bad  completed  a certain 
course  of  studies  according  to  their  respective  pursuits, 
which  was  probably  ascertained  by  an  examination,  and 
this  ma^  have  led,  in  course  of  time,  to  the  establishment  of 
academical  degrees.  Towards  the  cud  of  his  life  Thcodoric 
became  suspicious,  because  ho  perceived,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  he  had  done  for  Italy,  there  was  still  in  the  hearts  of 
the  native  Italians  a dislike  of  foreign  domination.  It  was 
then  that  the  patrician  Severinus  Boethius,  being  accused  of 
treason,  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  of 
Rome,  a sentence  which  was  at  first  cororautefl  by  Tlieo- 
duric  into  perpetual  imprisonment,  but  after  a lime  Boethius 
was  put  to  death,  and  shortly  after  Thcodoric  put  to  death 
also  the  patrician  Symmachus,  the  father- in-law  of  Boethius. 
John  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  his  return  from  Constanti- 
nople, whither  Thcodoric  had  sent  him  on  a mission  to 
Justinus,  was  imprisoned  by  his  order,  probably  on  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  intelligence  with  the  Byzantine  court, 
and  ho  died  in  prison  at  Ravenna,  A.a  526.  The  clergy  of 
Rome  having  assembled  to  elect  a successor,  dissensions 
arose  which  threatened  a renewal  of  the  disorders  that  bad 
taken  place  at  the  former  election  of  Symmachus.  Thcodoric 
wrote  to  the  senate  of  Rome  suggesting  Felix,  a man  of  great 
merit,  as  a fit  candidate,  and  his  suggestion,  which  was  like 
a command,  was  complied  with.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
acts  ofTheodoric.  He  died  at  Ravenna,  of  a violent  dyseii- 
torv.  in  August  of  the  same  year.  Before  he  dio<l.  he  sent 
for  bis  grandson  Athalarir,  iticn  10  years  of  age  (Eutharic 
had  died  before  him),  and  causing  his  chief  ofTicers,  both 
civil  and  military,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  he  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  a good  understanding  with  the  emperor 
of  the  East,  and  to  cherish  the  Roman  senate  and  the  Ro- 
man people. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Athalanc,  or  rather  of  his  mother, 
Amatasonta,  and  her  minister  Cassiodorus  in  his  name,  wag 
to  signify  his  accession  to  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
A letter  was  afterwards  written  to  the  senate  cxprcusing 
satisfaction  that  in  choosing  Felix  for  their  bishop  the  Ro>  ! 
roans  had  conformed  to  the  desire  of  his  grandfather,  which  ' 
hod  been  expressed  with  a view  to  the  public  good  by  rocom- 
incmling  to  them  a person  well  de.scrving  of  the  pastoral 
dignity.  Some  years  after,  when  Boniface  II.  died,  he  in- 
dicated in  his  will  a certain  Vigiiius  as  his  successor  in  (he 
SCO  of  Rome.  This  however  was  resented  by  the  clergy 
and  people  as  an  improper  interference,  and  being  set  aside, 
John  II.  was  elected,  a.d.  5.12.  But  oa  much  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption had  been  employed  by  tlio  rival  parties  at  the  elec- 
tion. the  senate  passe«l  a consuitum  forbidding  under  severe 
penalties  any  bribe  or  promise  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a see,  which  was  declareil  to  be  a sacrilegious  offence.  All 
such  promises  were  also  declared  to  be  void.  Election 
disputes  were  to  be  decided  by  the  senate  or  other  judi- 
cial courts,  but  the  expenses  of  the  suit  were  not  to  exceerl 
the  sum  of  throe  thousand  solidi,  if  it  concerned  iho  see  of 
Rome,  and  of  two  thousand  if  it  concerned  other  metropoli- 
tan sees.  Tliis  decree,  with  the  sanction  of  Athalaric.  was 
engraved  on  marble  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  Athalaric  loft  to  the  clergy  and  the  people  of 
Rome  the  right  of  electing  their  bishop,  but  rcsened  to 
himself  that  of  confirming  the  election. 

Amalasonta  had  begun  her  regency  with  great  wisdom  ; 
she  had  been  carefully  brought  up,  by  herfather’sdirections, 
and  she  caused  her  son  to  be  educated,  af)er  the  manner  of 
the  Homans,  in  the  liberal  arts.  It  seems  however  that  the 


Gothic  officers,  who  had  not  received  a Roman  odncatiiAi.  and 
rather  despised  it  as  tending,  as  they  thought,  to  make  youth 
weak  and  effeminate,  remonstrated  with  the  queen,  saying 
that  they  wanted  a wailikc  king  and  nul  acleik  ; tlialTlioo- 
doric,  wLo  could  not  write,  had  govcrnerl  hissta'es  with  ttlury. 
and  that  instead  of  surrounding  Atbalunc  with  pcdaiits.  he 
ought  to  keep  company  with  young  men  of  his  nge  and 
exercise  himself  in  manly  sports.  Amalasonta  was  obligerl 
to  give  way,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Athalaric  gave 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  ilelmuchery.  of  winch  lie  died, 
A.r>.  <134  or  435.  Amalesoiila  named  as  her  colleague  Thco- 
datus,  a nephew  ofTheodOTic,  with  (be  title  of  king.  Thco- 
datus  had  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  Tu»cany,  (or  which  he 
hud  been  tried  at  Ravenna  and  condemned  to  refund  his 
ill-acquired  riches.  But  ho  was  the  last  remnant  of  tho 
family  of  Tbcodi>ric,  and  Amalasonta  had  no  choice.  Ho 
showed  himself  ungrateful,  joined  a party  against  Amala- 
sonta, arrc>tod  her,  and  confined  her  in  an  i&lund  in  tho 
lake  of  Bolsona,  w here  she  was  soon  afier  stranglerl.  Tboo- 
dalus  did  not  lung  enjoy  the  fruits  of  hi.s  guilt.  Justinian, 
seeing  a favourable  op]xirlui)iiy  for  recoiering  Italy  to  the 
empire,  ordererl  Helisarius  to  occupy  Sicily,  sent  other 
troops  to  occupy  Dalmatia,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Franks  against  the  Goths.  BelUarius,  having  taken 
possession  of  i>icily,  landed  at  Rhegium  in  Southoin  Italy, 
and  advancoil  towards  Naples.  Tbeodaius  at  first  made 
secret  proposals  to  Justinian  to  give  up  the  kingdom  for  a 
pension,  but  he  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  sent  Viti- 
gcs.  one  of  the  veteran  officers  ofTheodoric,  into  Campania 
to  oppose  Beli»arius.  Tho  Gothic  troops,  who  despised  i'heo- 
datus,  proclaimed  Viiigos  their  king.  a.d.  536.  Theodalus 
was  put  to  death,  and  Vitiges  married  Malasunia,  daughter 
of  Amalasonta,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  the  Goths. 

In  tlie  mean  time  Bclisanus  attacked  Naples,  took  it  by 
surprise,  and  gave  it  up  to  indiscriuiinato  plunder;  he  then 
advancerl  towards  Rome.  [Bklisarius.]  The  Gothic  gar- 
rison consisted  of  only  4ii00  men.  and  the  citizens,  alarmed 
at  tho  fate  of  Naples,  offered  to  surrender.  The  Gothic 
troops,  unable  to  prevent  this,  evacuated  the  city,  which  Be- 
lisariuB  entered.  He  quickly  set  about  re{>airing  the  walls 
dug  a ditch  round,  and  made  every  preparation  for  defence. 
Vitiges  who  was  at  Ravenns  collected  a large  army,  with 
which  he  marched  against  Rome  in  the  following  year.  The 
Goths  battered  the  walls  with  engines  in  various  places,  but 
they  Could  not,  says  Procopius. completely  surround  the  city, 
owing  to  its  vast  circuit.  They  cut  off  tho  aquetlurts  and 
slopped  the  mills  outside  of  the  walls;  but  they  allowed  di- 
vine service  to  be  performed  as  usual  in  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  out»ido  the  gates.  Scarcity  being  felt 
within  Rome,  Bclisanus  embarked  the  women,  children, 
and  other  helpless  persons  on  the  Tiber,  and  sent  them  to 
Naples  and  Sicily,  without  any  impediment  being  offered  by 
the  besiegers,  as  it  appears.  Behsariuscommiliwl  an  act  of 
violence  against  Sylverius,  bishop  of  Home,  whom  ho  arrested 
on  pretence  of  a conspiracy.  sirippe<l  him  of  bit  episcopal 
robes,  and  baitiBbod  him  to  Patara  m Lycia.  This  was  done 
at  tho  desire  of  the  empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  the 
atriarch  of  Constantinople,  Anthemus,  and  others  w bo  bad 
ceil  condemned  os  heretics  by  Sylverius.  Belisanus  con- 
voked the  council  of  the  clergy  of  Rome  for  the  pur|»oic  of 
electing  a new  bishop,  and  suggested  the  deacon  V igilius,  who 
had  been  intriguing  at  ibo  court  ufC'onslanliiiupIc,  asaproper 
person.  This  suggestion  was  equivalent  to  a command. and 
V'lgiliui  was  elected  in  November  of  that  year.  Such  an 
act  of  violence  bad  not  been  ptTpelrated  before,  although 
the  Gothic  kings  wore  Anatis.  The  siege  of  Rome  still  con- 
tinued, and  the  citizens  were  affiicicd  both  by  famine  and 
pestilenr^i ; but  reinforcements  being  on  their  way  to  join 
Bolisarius,  Vitiges  thought  it  prudent  to  c»nclude  a truce. 
A supply  of  provisions  came  up  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  togeiher 
with  n reinforcement  of  a few  thousand  men.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  538,  Jusiimait  ordered  Sylverius  to  be  sent 
back  to  Romo,  and  hia  case  to  undergo  a fresh  investigation. 
But  Theodora  and  Vigiiius  tirevaiknl  upon  Bcliinrius  to  ba- 
nish him  again  to  the  islann  of  Poiitia,somu  »ay  Palmarola, 
where  he  died  of  starvation  in  June  of  that  year.  Vigilms 
was  now  universally  acknowledged  bi»hop  of  Rome.  A 
lieutenant  of  Belisarius  having  effected  a diversion  againit 
the  Goths  inPiccnum.and  taken  Ai  iminum  and  other  places, 
Vitiges  raised  the  siege  of  Rotuc,  and  moved  to  the  north  of 
Italy,  where  the  war  was  carried  on  for  some  lime  lunger. 
Milan,  having  revolted  against  the  Goths,  was  retaken  by 
Uraia,  the  nephew  of  Vitiges,  and  given  up  to  indiscriminate 
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pillage  aod  slaughter  a.d.  539.  In  the  year  540,  Vitiges, 
disheartened)  by  the  diwiffeetion  of  his  troo^is,  surrendered 
himself  fft  Ravenna  to  Bclisarius,  and  was  sent  toCunstan* 
tinople,  where  bo  was  treated  with  considerable  Icnienry. 
The  Goths  however  chose  another  king  in  the  person  of 
Totila,  a brave  officer,  who  soon  recOvcre<)  the  greater  part 
uf  Italy,  while  Belisariuswas  absent  in  tho  East.  Rome  and 
Ravenna  however  remained  in  the  poss(?ssion  of  the  imperial 
forces.  In  545  Beliaarius  returned  to  Italy,  but  with  an  in- 
sufficient force.  Totila  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  entered  it  by  the  treachery  of  some  Isaurian 
sentries,  who  openc<I  the  Porta  Asinaria  to  him  in  tho 
night.  Heexorled  himself  to  save  the  inhabitants,  of  whom 
eomparaiively  few  were  killed  by  his  soldiers.  He  then  went  j 
to  visit  St.  Peter’s  church,  where  he  was  received  by  tho  < 
deacon  Pelagius.  who  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  countrymen. 
Totila,  having  assembled  the  senate,  reproached  them  with 
their  ingratitude  for  the  protection  and  kindness  that  they 
had  experienced  at  tho  hands  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric. 
whom  they  had  deserted  for  the  Greeks,  who  had  treated 
them  much  worse  than  the  Goths.  He  however  forgave 
them,  and  lived  with  the  Romans,  so  say  Anastasias  and 
tho  writer  of  the  * Historia  Miscella,’  *as  a father  in  the 
midst  of  bis  children.’  Some  reverses  which  his  troops  sus- 
tained in  Lucania  inducing  him  to  quit  Rome,  ho  partly  de- 
stroyed the  walls,  but  he  spared  tho  public  building*. 
Taking  along  with  him  tho  senators  and  other  prinri^il 
citizens,  he  proceeded  towards  Campania;  and  Belisaniis, 
re-entering  Rome,  immediately  set  about  repairing  the 
walls  as  well  as  he  could,  in  the  expectation  of  Totila  return- 
ing, as  he  fltd  in  the  following  year,  547,  but  wn.*;  repulse*! 
before  the  city.  In  54't  Belisariua  was  again  recalled,  and  in 
549  Totila  laid  siego  to  Rome,  which  ho  again  cnlerc<l 
thniugh  the  treachery  of  somo  Isaurian  sentries,  who  opened 
the  Puna  Cupena.  The  Greek  garrison  were  taken  pri- 
soners except  400  men.  who  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Mausoleum  of  Uodrion,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  dear; 
but  Totila  having  offered  them  honourable  terms,  they  ac- 
cented his  conditions,  and  must  of  them  entered  his  service. 

Totila  recalled  the  senators  and  other  principal  citizens 
from  Campania,  treated  them  kindly,  and  gave  them  the 
amusement  of  the  equestrian  games.  He  fortified  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a kind  of  citadel  of  it,  as 
tho  city  was  too  large  to  be  effectually  defended. 

In  552  Narses  was  sent  to  Italy  by  Justinian.  Totila 
advanced  from  Romo  to  meet  him,  andahattle  was  foughtat 
Tagina  in  Umbria,  in  which  Totila  was  defeated  and  kilted. 
Next  to  Thcoduric,  he  was  the  bravest,  ablest,  and  most 
humane  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy.  Narses  entered  Romo 
Avithout  difficulty,  and  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  surren- 
dered. Tho  Goths  now  elected  at  Pavia  one  of  their 
gonerolii,  named  Tcio.s  for  their  king.  Tcias  eollected  an 
army  and  marched  to  the  south.  The  Roman  hostages  who 
had  been  taken  by  Totila  along  with  him,  were  put  to  death 
by  Teios,  to  the  number  of  3U0;  but  those  Roman  citizens 
who  had  seliled  in  Campania  returned  home,  and  Rome, 
which  had  become  nearly  deserted,  began  to  fill  again  with 
inbabiiants.  Nurses  having  attacked  Cumoe,  then  a strong 
fortress,  in  which  Totila  had  placed  Ins  treasure,  Tuias 
marched  to  its  relief.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Noeera 
in  Cani|)ania,  ami  Teias  fell  in  the  battle.  With  him 
eiideil  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  in  Italy.  [Narsbs.] 
Under  the  wise  administration  of  Narses,  Rome  recovered 
from  the  long  calamities  that  it  had  suffered  during  the 
Gothic  war.  Narses,  though  not  constantly  resident  in 
Rome,  often  visiied  the  city.  Rome  escaped  tho  deA*aHiaiing 
incursion  of  a large  party  of  Franks  and  Alamanni.  who 
overran  Italy  to  its  soulliem  extremity,  but  wero  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  Narses  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Volturnus,  after  which  Narses  rotumed  in  triumph  to 
Rome  with  an  immense  booty.  It  appears  however  that  the 
Romans  complained  of  tho  avarice  of  Narses  to  Justinus  II., 
the  successor  of  Justinianus,  and  that  this  contributed  to 
the  deposition  of  Narses  from  bis  governorship,  in  which  he 
was  superseded  by  Longinus,  who  was  named  Exarch  of 
Italy.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  felt  some  compunction 
for  their  ingratitude  towards  the  veteran  commander,  who 
had  retired  to  Naples,  and  sent  their  bishop  John  to  invite 
him  back  to  Romo.  Narses  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
died  quietly  at  Romo,  a.d.  568,  being  then  above  ninety 
years  of  ago. 

Period  II.:— ‘Rome  under  the  Exarche. — The  Exarchs, 
having  fixed  their  rosidence  at  Ravenna,  made  a consider* 
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able  change  in  the  adminisfralion  of  Italy.  The  annuai 
consulship,  an  institution  which,  though  greatlj'  shorn  of  its 
former  honours  and  authority,  had  been  perpetuated,  at  least 
in  form,  with  somo  few  interruptions,  from  the  time  of  tlie 
antient  republic,  fell  into  disuso  afior  the  year  541.  Diirin;; 
tho  Gothic  war,  Basilius  was  the  last  consul  appointed. 
Still  it  was  customary  at  Rome,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  West 
in  general,  to  date  the  years  from  the  consulship  uf  Hasilius, 
junior,  and  this  custom  prevailed  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
' 6lh  century,  as  is  prove<l  by  the  epitaph  of  a noble  matron 
called  Cesaria,  who  died  at  Arles,  a.d.  587,  prirscrved  by 
Baronius,  in  which  it  is  said  that  she  died  in  tho  forty-sixth 
year  after  the  consulship  of  Basilius  junior,  and  tho 
twelfth  of  king  C'hildebert.  But  the  distribution  and  tho 
names  of  the  provincf^  had  remnined  the  snm«  as  under 
Constantino,  and  they  were  administered  by  con«.ularei  and 
prcDsidcs.  Longinus  however  abolUheil  these  magistrates, 
and  instead  of  them  sent  an  officer  called  Dux  to  each 
town  or  district,  who  was  changed  every  year.  Rome  waa 
not  in  this  respect  more  privilege*!  than  the  rest;  it  imd  its 
duke,  or  patrician,  os  he  is  sometimes  called,  who  nas  sent 
from  Ravenna.  Hence  the  name  of  Duchy  of  Rome, 
which  is  often  mentioned  in  tho  chronicles,  but  the  limits 
of  which  are  not  closely  a-<cortainc<i,  and  perhafis  varied  at 
different  tinios  in  tho  dark  ages.  Wo  find  Amelia,  Orta, 
Sutn,  and  Bleda  mentioned  as  belonging  to  it.  Romo 
however  retained  its  internal  municipal  administration  ana 
laws,  and  the  clergy  and  bishop  of  Romo  began  to  exercise 
a greater  intluence  in  temporal  matters  than  they  had  done 
under  the  Gothic  kings.  Every  new  bishop  of  Romo  was 
elected  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  tho 
people,  hut  was  not  consecrated  till  he  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Exarch,  or,  through  him,  of  the  Eastern  t'in* 
peror.  [Papai,  St.vte— J/orfem  Hiniory.'] 

Tho  LoDLjobards  occupic<l  a great  part  of  Italy,  hut  they 
never  took  Rome,  although  they  thr«atcne<l  and  bcsicgiMl  it 
several  times  during  the  two  centuries  that  their  power 
lasted.  This  remarkable  fact  may  be  partly  explained  by 
the  circumstance  of  Rome  being  doubly  protected  by  iho 
nreseiioc  of  her  bishop,  who  was  liighly  venerated  in  all  tho 
West,  and  by  the  temporal  jurisdiction  exercised  over  it  by 
the  Greek  cmiieror.  The  Lougobards  never  formed  a com 
pact  kingdom  ; they  did  not  possess  all  Italy,  as  tlic  Goths 
had : the  Ea.<tern  emperors  retainer!  a considerable  }>arl  of  tho 
country,  and  their  power,  though  distant,  was  still  considered 
formidable.  [Lonooharus.] 

The  Romans  however  did  not  always  live  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Byzantine  Exarchs  and  thoir  dclcgatecl 
dukes,  for  we  rcail  of  several  instances  in  which  tho  dukes 
committed  act*  of  violenco  against  the  clergy,  and  even 
iigniust  the  hisliop  of  Rome  [Martin  I.]  ; wo  n.*ad  of  revolts 
in  Rome  against  the  Exarch.  sometimcH  encouraged  by  the 
Byzantine  delegates;  We.  find  in  tho  year  638,  llio  treasury 
of  the  Basilica,  or  church  of  tho  Latenin,  broken  into  by 
the  imperial  garrison,  and  the  contents  partly  used  fof  tliu 
payment  of  the  troops  and  |iartty  remiited  to  tho  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  an  act  of  violence  whk-h.  Muraiun  ob- 
serves, the  I^ngubards  never  perpetrati'd  in  the  countries 
subject  to  them.  The  remov.'il  of  the  treasures,  it  is  soid, 
took  eight  days.  The  emperor  Conslans  II.  visited  Rome 
about  A.D.  660,  and  was  received  with  great  nonoiirs  by  pope 
Vitalianus.  but  on  his  departure  he  took  away  a qiiaiiiity  uf 
bronzes  and  other  valuable  ornaments,  among  the  ri-»t  tho 
bronze  plates  which  covered  the  roof  of  tlio  Panthi'on. 
(Paulus  Diaronus  V.  11.)  Ovcosionul  disputes  botneui  ihesec 
of  Rome  ami  that  of  Constantinople,  about  points  of  dogma 
or  discipline,  served  to  alienate  the  Romans  still  more  from 
their  allegiance  to  tho  emperors.  Lastly  came,  in  the  early 
|>art  of  the  eighth  century,  the  great  schism  uf  the  Icono 
machi,  or  Icunoclasts,  which  led  to  the  total  separation  of 
Rome  from  the  Eastern  empire.  [Leo.  III.,  /ronnVuv.] 

‘Hie  people  of  Rome,  those  of  Ravenna,  ol  tho  Veuelia, 
and  of  Italy  in  general,  refused  to  ol>cy  the  orders  sent  by 
tho  emperor  Leo  to  remove  the  images  from  tho  churches 
Pope  Gregory  11.  condemned  the  Iconomaebi  os  heretics 
Loo.  being  irritated,  laid  a capitation  tax  upon  his  Italian 
subjects,  but  the  pope  opposed  this  measure.  Duke  Basi 
lius,  Marinus  Spalbarius,  military  commandant,  Jurdaniia 
Carthularius,  treasurer,  and  other  imperial  officers  at 
Rome,  conspired  against  the  life  of  the  pope,  being  encour 
sgcfl,  it  is  said,  by  the  Exarch  Paulus ; but  the  people  of 
Rome  rose  in  defence  of  their  pontiff,  killed  Jordanus  and 
another  of  the  conspirators,  and  obliged  Basilius  to  become 
VoL.  XX.— R 
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n monk  in  order  to  mvo  his  li(h.  The  'Exarch  sent  troops 
from  R:ivenna  against  Rumc,  but  l!»ey  wore  met  on  their 
way  by  liie  hongobunU  of  the  duchy  of  S|Hiluto,  and  obliged 
to  reiiri*.  Luiiprand,  kmg  of  the  Ixjngobards,  thought  of 
availing  hiiii'eU  of  these  diNseMstons  to  extend  lus  own 
doiimuuii  and  dmc  the  Hyzaiilities  from  Italy,  and  he  took 
the  part  of  the  pope.  The  pjpe  lioueN'vr  due*  not  seem,  as 
Tlicopnaiioa  \litjZiml,  Ihui.)  Itas  msmuaiod,  to  have  en- 
couiaged  any  open  revolt  against  tho  emperor^  and  he  is 
Kiid  o'cn  to  have  prevented  the  imperial  troops,  which  were 
staiioncd  at  Ravenna  ami  in  the  Venetia,  from  proclaiming 
another  emperor.  (Paulus  Diacunu^  vi.  49.)  Lmtpraud 
however  be-<ieged  Ravenna,  and  took  it,  but  it  was  soon 
aficr  retaken  by  the  Ihzautincs.  with  the  assistanci?  of  a 
VeneUaii  »quadron  (a.ix  7-2'J).  Peace  being  concluded  bc« 
tween  Luiiiiraiid  and  the  Exarch  Euiychius.  they  both  pro- 
cecde<l  to  tloiue,  in  order  to  ro>toru  that  city  and  duchy, 
winch  were  in  a slate  of  revolt,  to  the  ituporial  allegianie, 
which  wanclTectcd  w ithout  much  uppottUon,  the  pope  acting 
as  mediator. 

Gregory  III.,  w-ho  succeeded  Gregory  11.  in  731,  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  use  uf  images,  in  opposition  to  the 
empemr,  who  seems  nut  to  have  hud  tho  means  of  cn- 
fo.ciiig  his  orders  in  Italy,  ax  he  had  done  in  the  East. 
Tho  dispute  therefore  became  merely  one  of  words,  and 
Rome  remained  quiet,  and  uwnod.  at  lea.<«t  nominally,  tho 
etu{Hirur  as  her  soveieigii.  About  the  year  739,  Tra-imund, 
duke  of  Spulelo,  having  revoUdl  against  kmg  Luitpraiid, 
the  latter  mareiicd  to  Spoleto,  nud  Tiasiuiund  escaped  to 
lluttio.  Lmivrund  demanded  the  person  of  the  fugitive, 
but  llic  }K>pe  and  the  imperial  governor,  according  to  Ana- 
stasiuft.  in  hii  ' llUtoria  Kcrleaiastica.'  refused  to  give  him 
i>p,  and,  some  time  afiur.  Trasituund,  with  the  assistance  of 
tho  duke  of  Bcnevetilo  and  of  the  Romans,  rocuverud  hU 
ducliv.  Tins  Unmglii  on  a rupture  between  Luiiprand  and  i 
the  Romans,  and  Uie  devastation  by  the  LongobanU  of  part 
of  the  Roman  duchy,  which  induewi  popo  Gregory  to  think 
of  applying  fur  support  to  Charles  Martel,  who^  fame  was 
great  in  the  West,  etpei  ially  afier  hU  defeat  of  the  Sara- 
cens at  Poicliers.  Gregory  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles 
Martel,  about  tho  year  740.  with  presents  and  tho  keys  , 
of  llio  sepulchre  of  Si.  Peter,  and  wiih  un  offer  of  trans- 
ferring the  allegiance  of  the  duchy  of  Home  rrotn  the  em- 
peror to  him,  provided  Charles  would  protect  Rome  against 
the  l^ngubards.  U does  not  appear  that  Charles  inter- 
fered actively  in  this  business,  but  ho  sent  an  etiibuHty  to 
the  pope  w ith  rich  pn>scnts.  This  however  was  the  beginning 
of  the  conucciion  of  the  p<q>es  with  tho  kings  uf  France.  On 
the  death  of  Gregory,  his  suci'essor,  Zacharias,  adopted  a 
different  course  of  policy,  and,  instead  of  applying  for  assist- 
ance from  W>ond  the  Alps,  sent  an  embassy  to  king  Luii- 
prand, to  beg  of  him  to  let  tho  duchy  uf  Kuaio  have  peace, 
and  to  propose  at  tho  same  time  to  unite  tho  forces  of  tho 
Rumans  with  his  against  the  duke  of  Spoleto.  It  appears 
that  the  citizens  of  Rome,  independently  of  the  im^ienal 
garrison  sent  from  Ravenna,  had  their  own  militia, 
which  must  have  been  of  some  importance,  as  we  hear 
rcpealeilly  of  iU  acting  in  tlio  field,  either  against  or 
with  both  Longobards  and  Greeks.  Much  confusion  how- 
ever arises  througli  Paulus  Diaconus  and  other  old 
chroniclers  applying  indiscriminately  the  word  Romans  to 
all  the  subjects  of  the  emporur  in  Italy,  as  well  as  to  his 
soldiers,  for  tho  Eastern  umpire  was  stiU  called  Roman. 
Thus  we  liear  of  tho  Romans  defeating  tho  sold-crs  of 
Luiiprand  near  Ariminum  and  Foiium,  wiiirh  probably  re- 
fers to  the  imperial  troops  under  the  exarchs  of  Havunna. 
Luiiprand  arcepic^i  the  offer  of  Zacharias.  and  the  unite<l 
I»ngobard  and  Roman  forces  compelled  Tmsitnund  to  sub- 
mit. Luiiprand  obliged  him  to  take  clerical  orders,  and 
appointed  his  nephew  duku  of  Spoleto. 

rope  Zacharias  had  an  interview  with  Luiiprand  at  Orta, 
when  the  king  received  bun  with  great  honoum,  and  restored 
all  the  prisoners  mado  in  the  preceding  war,  not  only  those 
belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  ali»o  those  belonging 
to  Ravenna  and  its  territory.  At  the  same  time  Luit- 
prand  restored  several  towns  and  domains  belonging  to  the 
duchy  of  Rome,  which  ho  had  occupied,  but  he  gave  them 
111  writing  as  a donation  to  St.  Peter,  and  nut  to  tho 
duchy  or  tho  empire.  The  duke  of  Chiusi  and  other 
personages  of  bis  court  were  sent  to  escort  the  popo  back  to 
Rome. 

In  tho  following  year,  742,  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  with 
▼bom  Luiiprand  was  still  at  war,  unable  to  resist  the 


Lonj^obards,  appealed  to  tho  pope  to  modiato  between  thotn. 
and  Zacharias  repaired  with  huiiic  ddiicuUy  to  Pavia,  where 
he  prevailed  on  Luitprand  to  make  a iruco  with  tlu) 
Exan-h,  and  to  restore  some  districts  belonging  to  Ra- 
venna, and  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  Ceseiia ; the  king 
was  to  retain  the  other  third  until  the  rouirti  uf  the  am* 
bassailors  whom  ho  had  sent  to  Constantinople. 

Luiiprand  died  about  743.  He  uat,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
wisest  kings  that  the  Longobards  ever  had.  His  surcei»sor 
Ratchis,  at  the  rccoromendaliun  of  the  pope,  concIuile<l.  iu 
744,  a truceuf  twenty  years  with  the  Eastern  emperor.  Five 
years  afterwards  however  Ratchis,  for  reasons  which  are 
not  known,  broke  tho  truce,  invaded  the  Peiilapolis,  and 
besieged  Perusia.  Zacharias  with  part  of  his  clergy  re-* 
pairerl  to  his  camp,  and  there  prevailed  on  the  king  to  restore 
peace.  Soon  after  Ratchis  abdicated  the  crown,  and  retired 
to  Monte  Cassino,  where  be  becamo  a monk.  His  brother 
Astolphus  succeeded  him,  and  peace  was  maintained  as  long 
as  Pope  Zacharias  lived.  His  succesaor  Stephen  111.  was 
either  not  so  conciUaiing  or  not  so  successful,  for  soon  after 
bis  accession  (a.o.  753,  according  to  others  752).  war  broke 
; out  again  in  Italy,  Astolphus  became  ma.^tcr  of  Ravenna, 
and  ihreatened  Rome,  demanding  her  submission  and  a 
capitation  tax  from  all  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  duchy.  After 
some  frniiloss  ncgociations,  Pu|>e  Stephen  repaired  to  Pavia 
with  John  Silciitiarius.  an  imperial n^mmii^^ toner,  but  Ahtol- 
plus  was  deaf  to  their  remonsiratire^  The  pope  then  went 
to  France,  where  be  crowned  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles 
Martel,  king,  declaring  him  and  his  two  sons  Charles  and 
Carlouian  patricians  of  Rome.  [Pbpin  lb  Buep.]  Pope 
Stephen  at  the  tamo  time  pleaded  bis  cause  with  Pepin 
against  the  Lougobards,  and  it  wot  rcso\vcd  in  a council  of 
the  Frankish  nobles  to  make  war  against  Astolphus.  Pepin 
entered  Italy  with  a largo  army,  and  Astolphus  shut  himiudf 
up  in  Pavia.  AHor  a short  siege,  a treaty  was  concluded, 
by  which  Astolphus  promised  to  leave  Rome  in  peace,  and 
tu  restore  the  towns  of  the  duchy  which  he  hud  seized.  Pepin, 
whoso  forces  were  led  by  turbulent  nobles,  was  obliged  to  re- 
cross  tho  Alps,  and  Aatolplius  broke  his  promise,  and  m 
tho  year  755  he  beKicgcil  Rome  and  devastated  its  lerritoiy. 
The  pope  do^patoherl  by  sea  messengers  with  an  autograph 
letter  addressed  to  Pepin,  his  sons,  and  the  whole  Frankish 
nation,  renuesting  them  in  the  name  of  8t.  Peter  to  defcml 
Rome  ami  the  church.  Pepin  again  crossed  tlio  Alps, 
Astolphus  retired  to  Pavia,  and  soon  after  concluded  a new 
treaty,  by  which  be  engaged  to  pay  a large  sum  of  money, 
and  not  only  to  restore  all  that  belonged  to  the  duchy  of 
Romo,  but  also  Ravenna  and  the  Exarchate  to  tho  see  of 
St.  Peter.  In  the  mean  time  Constantine,  emperor  of  the 
East,  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Franks,  who,  on  arriving 
at  Marseille,  were  surprised  and  grieved  to  find  that  Popm 
bad  already  crossed  tho  Alps.  One  of  them,  called  Gregory, 
overtook  Pepin  near  Pavia,  and  urged  the  restoration  of  tho 
Exarchate  to  his  master.  Pepin  replied  that  he  had  alreody 
given  It  to  St.  Peter,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador.  The  act 
of  donation  of  the  Exarehaie.  the  Pentapolis.  and  the  (own 
of  Coroacchio  was  made  by  Pepin.  [Papal  Statr.]  In  tho 
following  year,  757,  Astolphusdicd,  and  Desideriiis.dukcof 
Istria,  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Ixmgobiids.  Desidi-rius 
refused  to  observe  the  stipulationsof  Aslol])hus.  and  retained 
several  towns  of  the  Exarchate;  he  also  refiisud  to  rc»lore 
the  domains  of  the  church  situated  in  his  kingdom,  w hirh 
went  by  the  name  of  ‘ Justitim  beati  Petri.’  A convention 
however  was  entered  into  between  Dosiderius  and  the  pope 
about  tiM  year  760,  and  a letter  of  thanks  was  sent  to  Pepm 
in  the  name  of  the  aenate  and  the  people  of  Rome  for  his 
offociual  protoction. 

In  the  year  767.  after  tho  death  of  Pope  Paul  1 , a dis- 
grareful  scene  took  place  in  Home.  Toto,  duke  or  governor 
of  Nepi,  entering  Rome  with  a body  of  men,  I'limpelleil 
aoTcral  bishops  to  ordain  and  consecrate  his  brother  Cnn- 
sianline,  a layman,  and  lie  put  him  in  possession  of  the  La- 
toran.  Others  of  the  ch  rgy  escaped,  and  applied  to  the 
l^^ngobard  duke  of  Spoleto.  who  in  tho  next  year  sent  a 
party  of  armed  men.  who  defeated  and  killed  Toto.  'i  he 
clergy  then  elected  Stephen  1V\,  and  the  mob  tore  tu  pieces 
Constantino  and  his  adherents. 

In  (he  year  769  Pepin  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two 
sons,  Charlemagne  and  I'arloman.  but  the  latter  s«n»n 
after  dying,  Charlemagne  remained  sole  kinguf  the  Frankish 
monarchy.  A fresh  quarrel  broke  out  bcUecn  DosiderUia 
and  Pope  Adrian  I.,  and  iX-siderms  advanced  with  an  mroy 
as  £ar  as  Oihculum.  The  popo  sent  three  bishops  to  ihreateo 
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bim  with  excommunication  if  he  Tiolated  the  territory  of  the 
duchy  of  Home,  and  Desiderius  returned  to  Pavia.  Adrian 
bad  applied  for  a^iaianeo  to  Charlemagne,  who  passed  the 
Alps  and  besiei^  Deaidenus  within  l^via.  Desiderius 
soTicudered  in  77*t,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  tho  Franks. 

Periixi  111. : — Ronte  under  the  Emperort  of  the  Cor/o* 
vtugiari  Dffncuijf,  a.o.  774'8B8.— Cbarlemagno,  having 
assumed  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  oundrmed  Pepin’s 
donation  to  tho  pope,  who  acknowledged  him  as  patri- 
cian of  Rome  and  his  temporal  au{>eriar.  In  the  year 
8UU  the  sovoruiguty  of  Charlemagne  over  Rome  was 
confirmed  by  Pone  Leo  1X1.,  who  crowned  him  at  Rome  . 
emperor  of  the  West,  with  the  title  of  Carolus  I..  Ccesar 
Augustus,  a title  which  was  acknowledged  by  Nicepborua, 
cmpi^ror  of  the  East,  who  defined  the  limits  between  the  two  ' 
empires.  [Charlemaonb.]  Those  limits  in  Italy  were  the 
old  boundary  between  the  Luiigobard  duchy  of  Benerento  I 
and  the  BtzantiDe  provinces  of  Apulia  and  Magna  Gnecia.  i 
Rome  and  Ravenna  were  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
new  Western  empire,  of  which  Rome  was  still  the  numinal  . 
capital.  From  that  lime  tho  popes  assumed  n^emporal  au>  | 
tliority  over  the  city  and  duehy  of  Romo,  subordinate  how>  : 
ever  to  the  emperor  of  the  West  as  their  suzerain ; and  they 
began  to  coin  money  with  the  name  of  the  pope  on  one  side 
and  that  of  the  emperor  on  the  other.  The  pope  was  iff  fact 
a great  vassal  of  tho  empire,  but  his  authority  was  aUo  : 
liiuitetl  h)  that  of  the  senate  and  the  general  assemblies  of 
thu  people  and  clergy.  The  name  of  Romsii  republic  wros 
even  occnvionally  roived.  Like  other  great  vassals,  the 
po]>es  mode  subiufoudutiona  to  numerous  nobles  or  barons  in 
the  duchy  of  Rome  ami  the  Romagna.  [Romaona.]  The 
period  of  tho  Carluvingian  supremacy  was  upon  iho  whole 
prosperous  fur  Rome.  The  Western  emperors  made  ample 
dunaiiuns  to  tho  papal  see,  and  tho  papacy  being  the  highest 
object  of  ambition  in  those  times,  and  the  fountain-head  of 
clerical  dignities,  Romo  becamo  the  resort  of  numerous  ap- 
plicants, and  again  a.vsuroed  the  appeal  ance  and  bustle  of  a 
great  capital.  Bui  tho  public  peace  was  often  disturbed  at 
Rumo  by  factions,  especially  among  the  clergy,  in  which  how- 
ever tlie  lay  population  took  an  active  part.  Inslanoes  of 
the  violeiico  and  atrocities  committed  un  those  occasions  arc 
given  under  Lbo  III. 

Under  Louis  tho  Pious,  successor  of  Charlemagne,  Lo- 
thanus,  hia  colleague  in  the  empire,  came  to  Romo  for  tho 
expreot  purpose  of  reforming  many  abuses.  In  doing  this 
ho  acted  in  concert  with  Pu|>e  Eugenius  II.  He  restoreil 
much  proiH-Tly  to  iu  lawful  owners,  which  had  been  unjustly 
appropriated  by  tho  papal  flscus  under  the  preceding  pope, 
Pttsidial  1.,  who  was  also  accused  of  having  caused  several  of 
the  clergy  to  bo  put  to  death  without  a regular  trial ; he  dis- 
iiiivied  and  banished  thoao  Roman  judges  who  had  Ixren 
guilty  of  great  extortion,  and  in  lieu  of  them  he  appointed 
iudgos  *o.\  latere  imperatoris,’  who  were  to  hold  office  as 
loll;,'  as  the  emperor  sliould  think  proper.  Lotharius 
made  several  constitutions  regulating  the  priiileges  of 
the  city  and  duchy  of  Rome,  and  also  calculated  to  pre- 
vcMtt  the  disorder,  violence,  and  robberies  which  generally 
took  plocu  during  the  election  of  a new  pope.  Imperiul 
iuii»i,  or  commissioners,  wore  directed  to  be  sent  every  year 
to  hoar  complaints  against  the  judges,  dukes,  and  officers  of 
the  guvcruincnt,  ami  re|>urt  first  to  the  pope,  who  was  to 
see  ju&iico  done  and  then  report  to  tho  emperor.  They  were 
aUo  to  usk  the  HMiato  and  people  of  Rome  by  what  laws 
they  would  l>e  judged,  whether  by  the  Roman,  the  Longo- 
b,ird.  the  Salic,  or  the  Ripuanan,  which  woie  all  in  force  in 
Italy  at  tho  lime,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  various  nations 
who  hud  settled  in  tho  Country.  Several  nobles  having  ta- 
ken possession  of  cliurcli  property  on  the  pretence  that  it 
was  given  to  them  by  former  popes,  JA>thariu5  ordered  its 
immediate  le-^titutiun.  Lastly,  and  this  is  not  tho  least 
curious  feature  of  the  times,  Lotharius  enjoined  the  inha- 
biianis  of  thu  duehv  of  Hume  from  conimittingdepicdations 
on  tho  borders  of  Ino  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  king- 
dum  of  Italy.  L<Aharius  called  into  his  prevence  the 
(liikc<.  judges,  and  other  magistrates  who  were  iu  Rome,  and 
r4-gi->lcrcd  their  names  and  offices;  he  instructed  them  on 
their  duties,  and  unjotued  them  to  pay  proper  respect  to  the 
pope,  if  they  valued  tho  favour  of  the  einj  eror.  According 
to  the  conUnuatnrof  Paulus  Diaoonus,  Lotharius.  before  bo 
left  Rume,  required  of  the  clergy  and  people  a solemn  oith 
uf  fidelity  to  Ludovicos  and  Lotharius,  euiiKtrors,  in  which  | 
there  was  also  a protest  against  any  future  elootiun  uf  a j 


pope  which  should  not  be  according  to  the  canonical  fbnns, 
and  a promise  not  to  cause  the  pope  elect  to  be  consecrated 
until  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  tho  imperial  com- 
missioner. All  these  reforms,  promises,  and  protestatiuns 
were  however  forgotten  during  the  subsequent  weakness 
and  decline  of  tlie  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  the  old  system 
of  misrule  prevailed  at  Rome  more  than  ever. 

Lzmis  II.,  son  of  Ix>tharius,  being  appointed  by  his  father 
king  of  Italy  about  the  year  844,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  lie 
was  crowned,  whilst  the  French  soldiers  whom  he  had 
brought  along  with  him  remained  outside  of  the  walls  plun- 
dering the  country.  In  the  following  year  an  armament  of 
Saracens  or  Moors  came  to  the  coast  of  Rome,  ascended  the 
Tiber,  and  plundered  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul 
outside  of  the  walls.  It  was  in  oonsequence  of  this  that  Pope 
Leo  IV.  determined  to  enclose  the  Vatican  Basi]u*a  and  its 
adjoining  suburb  by  a wall ; and  Lotharius  and  his  bro- 
thers sent  money  for  the  purpose,  besides  which  a tax  was 
laid  on  the  duchy  of  Rome.  The  line  took  four  years  to 
oomplete  it.  Under  the  year  850  is  registered  a (jreadful 
inundation  of  the  Tiber,  followed  by  a pestilence  which  de- 
slroyeil  a great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Romo. 

Louis  11.,  son  of  Lotharius,  who  had  assumed  tho  imperial 
crown,  as  well  as  that  of  Italy,  aficr  the  death  of  his  faiher, 
and  who  roust  not  be  confounded  with  bis  cousin  Louis  II. 
of  France,  called  *Le  Begue,’  or  the  stammerer,  son  ot 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  grandson  uf  Louis  the  Pious  [Loins 
11.  of  France],  resided  in  Italy,  continually  ua^iig  war  against 
his  great  vassals,  the  dukea  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  and 
also  against  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens,  lie  was  a good- 
nature and  well-intentioned  but  weak  prince.  Under  his 
reign  the  usual  disturbances  took  place  at  Romo  during  the 
elections  of  new  popes. 

Adrian  II.  being  elected  pope  in  667,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  imperial  commissiuners,  who  protested  against 
his  ooQsecration,  l.anibert,  duke  of  Spoleto.  entered  Rome 
with  a party  of  soldiers,  and,  upon  the  pretunre  that  the 
peoplo  wore  rebels  against  the  emperor,  he  plundered  the  town, 
broke  into  churches  and  monnsiencs,  ami  carried  off  many 
young  women.  Lambert  however  was  punished  by  the  em- 
peror, being  deprived  of  his  duchy,  and  the  election  of 
Adrian  was  confirmed.  Adrian  was  married  before  he  look 
priest's  orders,  and  his  wife  Slephaniu  was  still  living  sepa- 
rate from  her  husband  with  a daughter,  who  was  belroihed 
to  a noble  Roman.  Eleutherius,  brother  of  Anasta^tus, 
rector  of  S.  Murcellus,  and  bibliothecarius  of  iho  Roman 
see,  carried  o(T  the  girl  and  married  her  clandestinely.  It 
seems  that  the  popo  undertook  to  sepainto  them,  when 
Eleutherius.  a violent  man,  went  to  Siephnnia’s  house  and 
killed  both  mother  and  daughter.  Adrian  demanded  a trial 
of  the  munlerer  by  (he  imperial  rommissionurs:  Elou- 
therius  was  condemned  (o  death,  and  his  bruther  Anostasius 
was  excommunicated  by  a council. 

The  emperor  Louis  II.  died  a d.  675,  and  his  succession 
was  disputed  between  Louis,  king  of  Germany,  and  his  bro- 
ther Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France.  A period  of  con- 
fusion followed,  in  which  (ho  imperial  authority  in  Italy 
became  almost  extinct.  Charles  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
but  died  soon  aAer,  a D-  677 ; then  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  of 
Germany,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  by 
the  nobles  of  Lombardy;  and  lastly,  after  his  death.  Charles 
the  Fat,  Carlomati’s  brother,  vvas  crowned  emperor  nt  Rome, 
by  Pope  John  VIH.,  a.d.  880.  Iu  885,  after  tho  death  of 
Pope  Adrian  111.,  tho  territory  of  Rome  was  ravaged  by 
swarms  of  locusts  from  Africa.  Stephen  V.,  Adrian’s  suc- 
cessor, found  the  people  famishing,  the  granaries  empty,  and 
tho  I.Aleran  palace  and  the  BasiliccD  stripped  of  (heir  trea- 
sures in  the  interregnum  between  the  late  pope’s  death  and 
the  installation  ofbissuccosoor.  Tho  new  pope  sold  hi>patri- 
roonial  property  to  relieve  the  poor.  He  ordered  holy 
water  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  country  in  onlcr  to  destroy  the 
locusts,  but  finding  this  insufficient,  he  promised  a reward 
for  every  measure  of  dead  locusts  brought  in  by  the  pca>>anls. 

In  the  year  887  Charles  the  Fat  was  solemnly  deposed 
as  unworthy  of  the  crown,  and  in  him  ended  the  imperial 
dynasty  of  the  Carlovingions.  Arnulfus,  a natural  son  of 
Carioman,  was  elected  in  Germany ; Eudes,  count  of  Paris, 
was  proclaimed  in  France ; and  Herengarius,  duke^of  Friuli, 
of  Frankish  rare,  was  elected  king  of  Italy  by  the  nobles. 

Period  I y.:— Rome  during  the  diej^ut^  suceefxion  to  the 
kingdom  o/  /toll/,  868-961. — Berengarius  had  for  a com- 
|>elilor  Guy,  duke  of  Bpoleto,  who  collected  a large  force  and 
defeated  Berengarius  on  tho  banks  of  the  Trebhix  Guy 
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rrowQod  king  of  Italy*,  at  Pavia,  by  a council  of  bishop*, 
and  anci4^ards  repaired  to  Komo,  where  be  was  crowiu-d 
ciupvror  by  pope  Sieplien  VI.,  iu  February,  891.  Pope 
SU'plion  soon  died,  and  a double  clechon  followed,  one  part 
of  liiu  clergy  and  |ieople  of  Rome  chousing  a deacon  named 
Sergius,  and  another  electing  Furniusus,  bishop  of  Porto. 
Formo'ius  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  Sergius  tied  to 
Tuscany.  In  694  Arnulfus  came  to  Italy  from  Germany 
with  a largo  army,  being  invited  both  by  pope  Formosus 
and  by  UvrongariuH.  lie  look  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  the 
luUer  by  storm*  his  German  soldiers  committed  the  greatest 
ntixK'ilios,  which  so  frightened  the  other  luwnsof  Ixunbardy, 
that  thuyo|ienod  their  gates.  On  the  death  of  Guy,  his  son 
Lambert  remained  to  dispute  the  crown  against  both  Bc- 
rengarius  and  Arnuif.  la  &9o  Arnulf  repaired  to  Rome, 
druve  away  the  pai  tizans  of  Lambert,  who  hod  occupied 
the  Ixioninc  or  Vatican  suburb,  and  was  received  at  the 
Milvtan  bridge  with  great  honour  by  ]>ope  Formosus  and 
the  Roman  senate.  He  was  cruwncd  emperor  by  Formosus, 
and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
Relrcaiing  to  tho  north,  he  crua!^ed  the  Alps  into  Germany, 
his  iruups  being  harassed  on  their  march  by  the  revolted 
population  of  Lombardy.  The  history  of  Italy  during  the 
latter  jiart  of  tho  ninth  and  the  first  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
turies is  extremely  ohncuru  and  confused,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  ascertain  dates  and  facts  accurately.  In  the  year 
897,  pope  Stephen  Vll.,  who  had  disinterred  the  body  of 
his  preilccossor  Formosus,  and  thrown  it  into  the  Tiber, 
was  .seized  bv  the  revolted  Romans,  cast  into  prison,  and 
strangled,  f Formosus.]  John  IX.,  in  a council  held  at 
Rome,  amuilleil  the  election  of  Arnulf,  and  cunfirmeil  that 
of  Lambert  as  law  ful  emperor.  In  tho  same  council  >l  was 
again  decreed  that  no  po{>e  elect  should  be  consecrated  with- 
out the  Imperial  sanction  \ and  it  was  likewise  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  canonical  censure,  and  of  the  Imperial  dis' 
pleasure,  to  strip  the  puiitifical  palace  at  the  death  of  a pope, 
a practice  which  was  become cuslumary  on  the  part  of  iho 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  other 
Italian  secs. 

Pope  John  then  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  where  he  met 
Lambert,  and  held  another  council  of  seventy-four  bishops, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  decreed  that  every 
R .irnan  should  be  at  lilierty  to  appeal  to  tlic  Imperial  court. 
Lambert,  on  Ins  {^rt,  confirmed  the  pope  in  the  poMOssion 
of  ilie  lordship  of  Rome,  the  Exarchate,  and  the  Penta]>olts. 
In  the  following  year  Lambert  was  killed  while  hunting,  and 
Bcrcngaiius  was  ackiiowUnlged  by  most  towns  as  sovereign 
of  Italy. 

In  the  year  899  the  Hungarians  entered  Northern  Italy, 
coniniiltcu  dreadful  ravages,  and  defeated  Beretigarius.  In 
tho  same  year  Ludovic,  or  J.,oui3,  king  of  Provence,  came 
into  Italy,  was  proclaimed  king  at  Pavia,  and  in  the  Allow- 
ing year  was  crowned  emperor  at  lioine  by  Bcnwlicl  IV., 
where  bo  also  admimslcrcd  justice  to  those  who  resorted  to 
him. 

In  the  year  902  Berengarius  ro-appcared  in  the  field,  de- 
feated Ludovic  at  Verona,  and  took  him  prisoner,  but 
iillowed  him  to  return  to  Provence.  After  the  death  of 
Bcueilicl  IV.,  at  Rome,  the  usual  disorders  took  place  on 
the  election  of  bis  successor  I..co  \'.,  who,  after  two  months, 
WHS  deposetl  and  imprisoned  by  Christopher,  his  chaplain, 
who,  in  9U-1,  was  also  driven  away  by  another  fHClioit,  and 
Sergius  III.  was  elected  |H>pe.  Sergius  completely  restored 
iIh;  Biiulica  of  the  Latcran,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin.  The 
Saracens  from  Sicily  were  now  devastating  Southern  Italy: 
the  Spatiisli  Moors,  having  formed  a settlement  at  Frassi- 
neto  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  overran  tho  neighbouring 
Viilleys  of  Piedmont;  and  the  Hungsrians  clso'crotfcd  the 
.-Mps  to  deve'-tate  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  It  was  then  that 
Berengarius  permitted  the  towns  to  fcwlify  themselves  with 
walls,  ramparts,  and  ditches.  At  Rome,  Theodora,  a woman 
Ilf  loose  chanicicr,  and  herdanghtor  Marozia,  wife  of  Alheric, 
pal  nrian,  w ore  exercising  considerable  inUuenco  in  municipal 
and  »Uo  in  crcluMUhtical  affairs,  and  they  brought  about 
the  elecliun  of  John  X.,said  to  bvTlKKMlora  * lover.  [John 
X ] This  pope  crowned  Berengarius  emperor  in  the  Va- 
tican, with  great  ]K>mp,  a d.  9IG.  About  the  same  time  the 
Saiacens  were  completely  routed  and  destroyed  on  tho 
bunks  of  the  Liris,  by  tho  united  troops  of  Berengarius,  and 
of  tho  dukcii  of  Henevenlo.  of  Naples,  and  of  Gucta. 

In  the  yc;ir921  several  Italian  nobles  and  the  archbishop 
Milan  conspired  against  Berengarius.  and  called  to  the 
Ihrouc  Rudolf  II.,  king  of  Burgundy.  After  much  fighting, 


Bcrcngarini  was  assassinated  at  Verona,  in  March,  924. 
He  was  by  all  accounts  a good,  just,  and  humane  prince,  in 
an  age  of  barbarism.  Hugh,  duke  of  Provence,  being  called 
by  a strong  parly,  came  into  Italy,  drove  away  Rudolf,  and 
was  crowned  king  at  Milan,  a.d.  926.  During  this  period  of 
confusion  Rome  was  left  to  itself  and  its  factions.  Marozia 
and  her  second  husband.  Guy,  duke  of  Tuscany,  supported 
by  armed  partisans,  and  having  possession  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  nilerl  by  Arce.  Tho  pope,  John  X..  who  had  al- 
ready quarrelled  with  the  marquis  Albeno,  Marozia’s  first 
husband,  w'as  also  in  opposition  to  Guy.  A party  of  Ma- 
rozia’s satcllitescntored  theLaieran  palace,  murdered  Peter, 
tho  pope’s  brother,  and  dragged  the  jvopc  to  a dungeon, 
where  he  soon  after  died : it  was  said  that  he  was  smothercil . 
His  successor  Leo  VI.  died  in  a few  months,  and  he  also 
was  murtlered,  according  to  report.  . Of  Leo’s  successor, 
Stephen  VII.,  nothing  is  known.  To  Stephen  succeeded 
John  XI.,  son  of  Marozia.  Duke  Guy  being  now  dead,  his 
brother  Lambert  succeeded  him  as  duke  of  Tuscany;  but 
king  Hugh,  bis  half-brother,  being  jealous  of  him,  seized 
him,  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  and  substituted  his  hniiher 
Bosun  in  t]^duchy.  Hugh,  who  wished  to  have  Home  fn 
his  pos.session  and  to  he  crowned  emperor,  proposed  to 
marry  Marozia,  who  accepted  the  oflVr.  Hugh  came  to 
Rome,  A.n.  931,  was  received  by  his  bride  in  the  rattle  St. 
Angelo,  having  left  his  armed  bands  outside  of  the  walls. 
He  IS  said,  by  Luitprand,  to  havelichavcd  insolently  towards 
the  Roman  nobles,  and  to  have  given  a blow  in  the  face  to 
Alheric,  Marozia’s  son,  while  the  latter,  by  his  mother’s 
desire,  was  handing  him  a ewer  and  basin  to  wash  his 
hands.  Alheric  conspired  with  the  nobles  against  Hugh, 
and  besieged  him  in  the  castle,  from  which  Hugh  escaped 
by  being  lowered  down  the  wall  by  a rope,  and  repairing  to 
his  camp,  quitted  the  duchy  of  Rome.  Alheric  placed  his 
mother  in  conilncraent,  and  let  his  half-brother  John  XI. 
allciid  to  his  duties  as  pope,  but  he  allowed  him  no  share  of 
temporal  power,  and  watched  him  closely. 

Alheric  assumed  the  title  of  prince  and  senator  of  all  the 
Romans,  ' Dei  gratia  humilis  princeps  atcjuc  omnium  Ro- 
manorum  senator.*  It  is  conjectured  by  some,  that  the 
senate  of  Rome  consisted  at  that  time  of  a certain  number 
of  counts,  each  of  whom  presided  over  a region,  and  that 
the  ‘princeps  senatus,’  or  president,  wa.s  also  the  head  ma- 
cistrale  of  the  whole  city.  (Conrigius  Curlius,  S^nntu 
linmano  part  Tempus  Heipublira  t.iberfp.')  Alheric  struck 
money  in  his  name,  wiili  tho  legend  ‘Alberieus  P.’  Ho 
governed  Romo  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  tho 
year  954.  and  he  oppears  to  haveadrainislere<l  it  wisely:  ho 
reformed  many  abuses,  and  above  all  checked  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  clergy  and  convents.  King  Hugh  twice 
marched  against  Rome,  and  devastated  its  territory,  but  ho 
could  not  enter  the  city.  At  last  Hugh,  through  hi* 
tyranny  and  debsucliery,  became  odious  to  the  Italians,  who 
called  to  their  deliverance  Berengarius.  marquis  of  Ivrea. 
who  had  taken  rofiige  in  Germany.  Berengarius  arrive^l 
with  some  troops,  and  entered  Milan,  where  many  Ilalion 
nobles  and  prelates  joincKl  him.  Hugh,  who  had  retired  to 
Pavia,  sent  his  son  Lx>lharius  to  Milan,  proposing  to  tran'-fer 
the  crown  to  that  youth.  The  modest  demeanour  of  I..O- 
tharius  to  pleased  the  assembled  (>enplo,  that  they  unani- 
mously pnKilairoed  him  king,  but  Berengarius  exercised  oil 
the  authority  in  his  name,  a.d.  94G.  Hugh  returm-d  to 
Provence,  where  he  died.  In  the  year  949  or  950  Ix)tharius 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison  administered  by  Bo- 
rengarius,  who  was  proclaimed  king,  with  his  son  Ad.ilberl 
as  his  colleague,  and  both  where  crowned  at  Pavia.  Beien- 
ganus  wi>i^hed  his  son  to  marry  Ailelaidc,  the  widow  of  I>o- 
tharius.  who  was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  and  on  her  refusal 
he  shut  her  up  in  prison.  Her  suflferings  have  been  sung 
in  Latin  verso  by  a contemporary  nun  called  Rosvida.  A 
priest  found  access  to  Adelaide's  prison,  and  led  her  out  in 
disguise  to  Adhelard,  bi>hop  of  Reggio,  who  gave  her  in 
charge  to  Azzo,  lord  of  Canossa,  the  great-grandfather  of 
the  famous  Countess  Matilda.  Otho  of  Saxony,  king  of  tho 
Germans,  being  informed  of  all  this,  came  to  Italy  with  an 
armed  force,  in  the  year  951,  defeated  Berengarius,  and 
married  Adelaide  at  Pavia,  and  in  the  following  year  re- 
turned to  Germany.  He  however  allowed  Berengarius  to 
retain  the  crown  of  Italy  as  his  vassal,  after  swearing  fidelity 
lr>  Otho  in  tho  presence  of  the  court  and  army,  excepting 
Friuli  and  the  March  of  Treviso,  which  were  kept  by  Oiho 
under  his  immediate  dominion.  Otho  himsedf  handed 
to  Berengarius  a sceptro  of  gold,  in  token  of  investiture. 
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Fn>ni  this  transaction  arose  tho  claims  of  tne  kings  of  Oer* 
many  upon  tho  kingdom  of  Italy.  Berenganua  however 
soon  forgot  tho  lesson  that  ho  had  received : Tic  laid  siege  to 
Canossa,  intending  to  ruvongo  himself  upon  Azso,  but  Otho 
came  again  from  Germany,  defeated  and  deposed  Beren> 
gunus,  and  was  himself  elected  king  of  Italy,  and  crowned 
in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  with  the  antient 
crown  and  other  insignia  of  the  Longobard  kings.  [Onto  1.} 

Meantime,  prince  Alberic  having  died  at  Rome,  his  son 
Ociavianus,  a mere  youth,  ossum^  the  title  of  prince  of 
Koine,  and  on  the  death  of  f^pe  Agapetus  11.,  a.d.  956,  he 
Was  also  elected  pope,  by  the  name  of  John  Xll.  He  was 
the  first  who  changed  his  name  on  being  made  pope. 
Whilst  Rome  and  its  duchy  hod  Iwcome  in  fact  independent 
of  ihe'kingdom  of  Italy,  the  kings  of  Italy,  on  their  side, 
narl  taken  possession  of  tho  Exarchate,  and  Adalbert,  son 
andcoUeaguour  Berengnrius,  had  liis  residence  at  Ravenna, 
till  he  was  dc]K»^ed  by  Otho. 

Period  y, : — Rome  wider  allegiance^  real  or  nominal^  to 
the  kinge  qf  (Jermuny  atid  of  Jt^y,  96I-1’278.— Otho,  after 
his  coronation  at  Milan,  repaired  to  Rome,  where  popo 
John  XII.  crowned  him  emperor.  He  sworei^  respect  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  see,  and  not  to  encroach  upon  Us 
temporal  rights  and  pos^osslons.  He  was  acknowledged 
emperor,  and  his  son  as  king  of  the  Romans,  but  the  pope 
remained  lord  of  the  Roman  duchy  as  a great  imperial 
feudatory,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Carlovingians.  It  has  been 
observcil  by  some  vvrilers  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  thus 
restored  to  the  French  kings,  as  the  name  of  Francia  was 
then  given  also  to  Germany,  and  Constantine  Porphyro- 
cniietus  {De  Adminittrando  Imperio)  calls  Oiho  king  of 
a.xony  and  Francia. 

In  the  year  963  Otho  returned  to  Rome,  oeing  called 
thcro  by  numerous  complains  against  pope  John,  who,  it 
was  said,  had  transformed  the  Latcran  Palace  into  a 
brothel,  and  also  by  inforroation  which  he  received  of 
intrigues  between  the  pope  and  Adalbert,  sun  of  Beren- 

Sinus,  who  hud  still  a parly  in  Italy.  John  escaped,  and 
tho  assembled  a council  in  the  Vatican,  which,  having 
heard  tho  charges  against  John,  deposed  him.  and  elected 
Jam  VIII.  Ihc  clergy,  senate,  and  other  orders,  styled 
Primates  Rumanse  civiiatis,  sanctioned  his  deposition,  and 
swore  not  to  proceed  in  future  to  elect  a pope  without  the 
emperor’s  consent.  In  the  following  year,  after  Olho’s  de- 
parture from  Rome.  John  re-entered  the  town,  called 
together  another  council,  which  declared  the  election  of 
Iao  VIII.  unlawful,  and  put  to  death  or  mutilated  many  of 
those  who  huil  taken  part  in  the  former  council:  * Multa 
ca>de  primorum  in  urbe  debacchaius.'  are  the  words  of  the 
chronicler  Gerbert.  [John  XII.]  Upon  hearing  this,  Otho 
marched  against  Rome,  but  pope  John  dying,  his  faction 
elected  Benedict  V.,  whiUt  Leo  remained  with  the  emperor. 
Otho  then  besieged  Rome,  and  reduced  it  by  famine.  Bene- 
dict was  duposoil,  and  exiled  to  Germany,  and  Leo  was  rein- 
stated. Both  Leo  and  Benedict  however  died  soon  after,  and 
Otho  having  sent  the  bishops  of  Speyer  and  of  Cremona  as 
iiis  rominUsioners  to  bo  present  at  tho  election,  John,  bishop 
of  Kami,  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people,  a.d.  965. 
John,  styleil  Xlll.,  however,  having  incurred  the  dislike  of 
the  nobles  by  his  haughtiness  and  harshness,  was  seized  by 
tho  prefect  of  Rome,  and  taken  prisoner  to  a castle  in  Cam* 
pania.  where  ho  rcraaincKl  ten  months,  after  which,  through 
fear  of  Otho.  ho  was  libcrnte<l  and  restored  to  Rome.  Otho 
came  to  Rome,  and  hanged  thirteen  of  the  principal  people, 
styled  by  some,  tribunes,  who  had  taken  part  in  those  pro- 
cecflings;  the  prmfect  however  escaped. 

Rome  remained  tolerably  quiet  during  the  remainder  of 
Otho’s  reign;  but  aHcr  his  dtMth.  a.d.  973,  it  again  fell  a 
prey  to  disorder.  A faction,  at  tho  head  of  which  were 
a cardinal  called  Francone  and  a curtain  CrescenCius, 
seized  pope  Renodict  VI.,  and  strangled  him.  Francone 
took  possession  of  tho  papal  chair,  but  he  was  soon  driven 
away,  though  n<>t  boforu  ho  had  plundered  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  Benedict  VII.  wns  then  elected  with  the  ajtpro- 
bation  of  Otho  II.,  a.d.  974.  Nothing  particular  seems  to 
bavo  occurred  at  Homo  till  Otho  II. ’s  death,  which  took 
place  in  that  city  in  the  year  993. 

During  the  long  minority  of  Otho  HI.  there  was  anarchy 
at  Rome.  Cardinal  Francone,  who  styled  himself  Boniface 
Vlll.,  haring  returned  to  Rome,  put  to  death  pope  John 
XIV.,  and  again  usurped  the  papa)  chair  ; but  he  died  sud- 
denly in  the  year  985,  and  Itis  body  was  dragged  through 
the  streets  by  the  populace.  John  XV.  was  elected  bis 


suceesior,  oat  Creseentius,  who  u styled  senator  of  Rome, 
probably  the  chief  senator,  and  by  others  consul,  quarrelled 
With  the  pope,  took  possession  of  Hadrian’s  mausoleum,  and 
obliged  John  to  run  away.  Creseentius  however  soon  after 
recaTled  him,  and  went  with  the  senate  in  a body  to  ask  hU 
forgiveness.  The  chronicler  Roroualdus  of  Salerno  says  that 
the  nobles,  * Romani  Capitaiici,'  had  usurped  the  authority 
in  Rome.  In  the  year  989  tho  empress  regent  Theopbania, 
young  Otbo’s  mother,  came  to  Italy,  and  visited  Rome,  from 
whunce  she  issued  several  placita  and  diplomas.  We  are 
told  that  there  were  at  that  time  within  Rome  no  lest  than 
41)  amvenlsof  men  and  20  of  nuns,  chiefly  Benediciinee, 
liesides  a vast  number  of  regular  canons. 

In  tho  year  996  Otho  111.  came  to  Ravenna  with  a nu- 
merous army.  Pope  John  XVI.  having  died  about  that 
time,  Otho  sent  to  Rome  his  relative  Bruno  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz  and  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  the  Romans 
electetl  Bruno  by  the  name  of  Gregory  V.  Oibo  was 
crowned  emperor  at  Rome.  He  cited  before  him  Cros- 
cenlius  for  his  conduct  to  the  late  pope  John,  condemned 
him  to  exile,  but  forgave  him  at  the  intercession  of  the 
actual  pope.  But  aflerOlho’s  departure,  Creseentius  quar- 
relled with  tho  new  pope,  and  drove  him  out  of  Rome. 
Gregory  repaired  to  Pa>na,  where  ho  assembled  a council, 
and  excommunicated  Crc.Hcentius.  Creseentius  however 
kept  up  a correspondence  with  the  Byzantine  court,  and  his 
design  was  to  place  the  duchy  of  Rome  again  under  the 
allegiance  of  tho  Eastern  empire.  He  arretted  the  legates 
of  Gregory,  and  caused  John,  bishop  of  Piacenza,  a Greek 
by  birth,  to  be  elected  pope,  but  he  was  gouorilly  considered 
as  an  intruder.  In  tl>e  year  996  Otho  came  tu  Italy,  and 
having  collected  an  army,  he  marched  to  Rome,  taking  with 
him  popo  Gr^ory.  The  Romans  in  alarm  seized  the  anti 
pope  John,  pulled  out  his  eyes,  cut  off  iits  noee  and  tongue, 
and  threw  him  into  a dungeon.  When  the  emperor  entered 
Rome,  he  was  entreated  by  a certain  holy  abbot  called  Nilus 
to  give  up  to  him  the  perton  of  that  unfortunate  man,  and 
the  emperor  was  inclined  to  release  him,  but  pone  Gregory 
insisted  upon  his  being  dragged  ignoininiously  through  the 
whole  town,  for  which  Nilus  tbreateDed  him  with  the  ven- 
geance of  God.  Creseentius,  wIh>  bad  sltut  himself  up  m 
tho  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  was  taken,  but  some  say  that  he 
capitulated:  be  and  twelve  of  his  partisans  were  beheaded 
by  order  of  the  omneror,  and  their  bodies  hung  on  the  castle 
battlemeniB.  In  tho  following  year  pope  Gregory  died,  and 
Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  bad  been  Otho's  pre- 
ceptor. was  chosen  pope  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  In 
the  year  1 001  a quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and 
the  people  of  Tibur,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a long  and 
bitter  animosity  between  the  two  cities.  The  emperor  look 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  andTibur  was  besieged  oud  obliged 
to  surrender.  In  the  following  year  Otho  died  of  fever  at 
Pnlerno  in  the  territory  of  Perugia.  The  story  of  his  hav- 
ing been  poisoned  by  tho  widow  of  Creseentius  docs  not 
seem  authentic. 

The  line  of  Otho  the  Great,  to  whom  the  Italians  bad 
sworn  allegiance,  having  become  extinct  with  Otho  III , the 
Italians  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  elect  another 
king,  and  they  chose  llardouin,  or  Haidwig,  marquis  of 
Ivrea,  who  was  crowned  at  Pavia,  in  February,  10U2.  Har- 
douin  was  violent  and  overbearing;  he  malirealiid  several 
nobles  and  bishops,  who  applied  to  Henry  11.,  king  of  Ger- 
many, offering  him  the  crown  of  Italy.  Henry  came  in 
1004,  by  wav  of  Trent ; but  finding  the  'Chiusu'  or  defile  of 
the  Ailige  well  guarded  by  Hanlouin’s  forces  he  followed 
another  route  by  the  sources  of  the  Brenia,  and  arriv^pg  at 
Verona,  was  received  by  the  great  feudatories  of  Italy,  who 
bad  mostly  forsaken  Harduuin.  He  was  crowned  at  Pavia. 
Unfortunately  a quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Italians  and 
tho  German  troops,  much  bU>od  was  spilt,  and  part  of  Pavia 
was  burnt.  Henry  soon  after  returned  to  Germany,  and 
Hardouin  recovered  Pavia  and  partof  Lombardy,  but  Milan, 
Piacenza,  Cremona,  and  other  towns  remained  faithful  to 
Henry,  and  tho  two  parties  continued  at  war  fur  several 
years.  This  was  the  origin  of  tlie  great  rivalry  between  tho 
Lombard  cities,  and  especially  between  Milan  and  Pavia. 
At  Rome,  pope  Sergius  IV.  having  died  in  1012,  Benedict 
Vlll.  was  chosen  for  bis  successor;  but  another  party  elected 
a certain  Gregory,  who  obliged  Benedict  to  leave  Rome  and 
to  take  refuge  at  king  Henry's  court  in  Gonnany.  In  1013 
Henry  came  to  Italy  with  his  wife  Cunegunda  and  a large 
army,  and  all  Italy  submitted  to  him.  He  then  proceeded 
to  B^me,  where  pope  Benedict  anointed  and  crowned  him 
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in  HIM.  Tbe  chmntcler  Ditroar  m}-i  that  twelve  lenaton,  • 
tix  uf  whom  wore  their  beards  aud  the  other  six  were  shaven, 
oscoried  the  emperor  to  church  wtib  wands  in  their  Imnds. 
At  the  L^ate  of  the  Vatican  Bu}<ihca.  Henry  was  asked  whe- 
ther he  would  be  the  defender  of  the  Roman  church,  to 
winch  he  replied  in  the  aitirmative.  An  afTrav  however 
took  place  between  the  populace  uf  Rome  sn'l  the  German 
soldiers,  excited,  it  is  said,  by  John,  the  ton  of  Crescentius, 
in  which  many  were  killed.  Henry  returne<l  to  the  North, 
Hardouin  having  withdrawn  to  a convent,  where  he  died. 

In  Rome  all  civil  affairs  wore  deeidod  by  the  senate,  but 
the  more  important  political  questions  were  referred  to  the 
jiopu  or  hi»  vicar,  an<l  to  the  emperor,  or  bis  vicar  the  prefect 
of  the  city  (the  olfico  having  been  restoretl  by  Otho  1.),  who 
actetl  also  as  supremo  judge  in  criminal  matters,  having  re- 
ceived the  investiture  of  the  sword  from  the  emperor  for 
tiiut  purpa<<o. 

Conrad  II.  of  Germany,  Henry’s  successor,  was  crowned 
king  at  Milan  and  emperor  at  Rome  in  I Oil  7.  On  this  oc- 
casion another  affray  took  place  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Gorman  soldiery  and  many  were  killed  on  both  xidcs. 
Tiio  Runians  however  were  obliged  on  the  followin';  day  to 
send  to  the  emperor  to  beg  his  pardon:  the  members  of  iho 
deputation  were  barefooted,  the  freemen  with  swords  hang- 
ing at  their  neck,  the  serfs  with  halter^.  Conrad  forgave 
them.  In  103^  Conrad  came  again  to  Rome  to  restore  pope 
Benedict  IX..  who  had  hewn  driven  away  by  a faction. 

Henry  111.,  Conrad’s  buccessor  in  Germany,  was  acknow- 
Icdgetl  king  of  Italy,  but  did  not  come  to  be  crowned  in  the 
latter  country  for  some  years.  In  the  mean  time  nope  Be- 
nedict IX.  hud  become  so  odious  through  his  misconnuct,  and 
the  rubberii^  and  cruelties  committed  by  his  adherents,  that 
the  people  of  Rome  drove  him  aw  ay,  and  elected  for  his  suc- 
cessor John,  bwhop  of  Sabina,  who  styled  himself  Sylvester 
HI.  After  six  months  Benedict  returned  with  a strong 
support,  and  expelled  bis  rival.  But  continuing  in  bis  evil 
courses,  and  seeing  the  gttieral  indignation  roused  against 
him,  he  sold  the  (uipal  chair  to  John,  or  Gratianus,  who  as- 
sumed tho  name  of  Gregory  \’l.,  a.d.  1044.  [Benxdict  IX.] 
C^gory,  who  is  reckoned  among  tlie  lawful  ^pes,  found 
Rome,  on  bis  acce>->ion.  in  a deplorable  statu,  wiu  property 
of  tho  see  of  Romo  had  bean  plundered  and  olienated.  so  that 
he  had  hardly  enough  left  for  mere  subsistence;  tho  roads 
were  infested  by  robbers,  and  no  one  could  travel  to  Rome 
except  with  a largo  armed  party,  and  the  offerings  made  to 
the  choiches  were  seized  by  the  factions.  Gregory,  after 
trvingexhortationsand  excommunications  wiihoulany  effect, 
coUociod  a force  of  both  foot  and  horso,  with  which  ho 
hunted  down  the  robbers.  The  people  of  Rome,  accustomed 
to  anarchy,  callc<l  the  pope  a sanguinary  man.  and  unflt  to 
celebrate  the  sacred  otKcus.  At  last  Henry  111.  came  to 
Italy  in  1047,  was  crownetl  at  Milan,  and  tlicn  proceeding 
Kouthwarda,  arrived  at  Sutri.  where  he  convoked  a council,  to 
which  Gregory  VI.  w-us  invited.  There  were  then  no  less 
than  three  popes ; Benedict  IX.,  Sylvester  II.,  and  Gregory 
VI.  Tho  council  depoaod  them  oil,  and  Gregory  VI.,  on 
risinz  from  bis  chair,  Uid  aside  of  his  own  accord  the  pon- 
tiflral  robes.  Henry  entered  Rome,  and  the  clergy  and  tho  I 
fatliersof  tho  council  chose  Suidger,  bishop  of  Baml^rg,  who  | 
ftwumed  the  name  of  Clement  II,#  and  was  consecraied  on  j 
Chri'tmas  day : at  il>e  same  time  Henry  was  proclaimed  cm-  j 
peror,  after  which  great  feasts  were  given  in  the  Laterani»alaro.  : 
During  tho  remainder  of  Heniy’s  reign  Rome  enjoyctl  com- 
parative tranquillity.  His  son,  Ronry  IV.,  yet  an  infant,  sue- ' 
ccedetUiis  foiWr  in  1056,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
Ihcr^ffgnes.  His  minority  was  a troubled  period  for  Romo. 
After  the  death  of  pope  Stephen  IX, in  105S,  John,  bishopof 
Velletri.  an  ilUtorato  man,  wus  tumultuously  elected  by  the 
name  of  Benedict  X.  Pietro  Damiano,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 
other  cardinals  protcstcrl  against  the  election  as  illegal,  but 
they  were  obliged  to  run  away  for  their  lives.  The  cmprc'S 
Agnes  si*nt  to  Italy  tho  monk  Hildebrand,  whose  reputation 
for  learning  and  piety  stood  very  high,  charging  him  to  act 
in  concert  with  Goilfrey.duke  of  Tuscany,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  controversy.  A council  was  held  at  Siena,  in  which 
Glicraidua,  bislwp  of  Florence,  was  eU«te«l  pope  under  the 
name  of  Nicholas  11.  In  the  following  year  Nicholas  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  Benedict  of  his  own  accord  resigned 
hii  claim.  Shortly  after  began  at  Milan  the  Bcliismeon- 
beming  the  tnarriagi*  of  the  clergy ; those  of  Milan  folSowi*d 
tho  example  of  tho  Raslcrn  church,  which  does  not  require 
celibacy  of  its  presby  ten.  A deacon  of  the  name  of  Arialdus 
formed  a parly  against  the  married  clergy,  and  e.xcited  the 


people  against  them.  Guido,  archbishop  of  Milan,  favoured 
the  married  priests,  and  excommunicated  .Arialdus,  Nicholas 
sent  two  legates  to  Milan,  who  induced  the  archbishop  to  de- 
sist, and  the  marriageof  the  priests  was  forbidden,  nut  lliis 
arrangement  was  only  precarious,  and  the  schism  lasted  much 
longer.  Arnulphus  and  I.amlulplius  Heitior  have  given  an 
account  of  this  famous  contmversv.  (Muraturi,  itcr.  Ital. 
Scrr'pforcs.  vol.  iv.)  In  1039  j»opc  Nicholas  issued  a dtvrco 
limiting  the  right  of  eloction  to  the  cardinals,  leaving  how- 
ever to  the  rest  of  the  clerej*  of  Rome  the?  right  of  approving 
of  the  election.  For  the  oiigin  of  nud  alterations  cifoctod  in 
this  institution  sec  Cardix.xl. 

Nicholas  died  in  1061,  and  much  contention  aro£o 
about  the  election  of  a Buccessor.  One  party,  with  Hihle- 
brand  at  their  head,  contended  for  a free  election,  without 
waiting  for  the  emperor’s  consent  ; another  party  sent  lu 
Germany  to  ask  Heni^‘‘s  approbation.  At  last  Hildebiand 
prevailed,  and  Anselmus,  iMshop  of  Lucca,  was  eleeitHl  and 
' conw'cratiMl  pope,  under  the  name  of  .Alexander  II.  Thus 
! the  Romans  asserted  the  right  of  free  election,  and  ilio 
j imperial  confirmation  wna  no  longer  con$idero«l  necessary 
for  the  consecration  of  the  pope  elect.  The  ministers 
of  Henry,  irritafeii  at  the  conduct  of  the  Roinan»,  refused 
to  acknowledge  Alexander,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Lombard  bishops,  cspecialiy  those  who  were  fovouruhle 
to  the  marriage  uf  the  prlestn,  had,  with  the  support  of  the 
imperial  court,  elected  Cadalous,  bishop  of  Banna,  a prelate 
wealthy,  but  of  looso  principles,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Hunorius  II.  Cadalous,  having  raised  with  his  money  uii 
armed  force,  marchwl  in  the  followingycar  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  many  partizans,  among  oiherii  a certain  Pietro  di 
Leone,  or  Pierleonc,  a converted  Jew,  very  wiallhy,  but  dis- 
liked by  the  people  as  a usurer.  Cadalous  defvaUxl  the  pat- 
tizans  of  Alexander,  but  GiKlfrcy,  duke  of  Tuscany,  having 
come  to  his  assistance,  Cadalous  was  obligcxl  to  retire.  IIo 
returned  the  following  year,  entered  the  Leonine  town  oi 
suburb,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  but 
the  people  rising  in  arms,  he  was  unable  to  enter  the  Vatican 
Basilica,  and  lie  shut  himself  up  in  tho  caxtlc,  where  Uu  ro- 
mainetl  blockaded  for  nearly  two  years,  aud  at  la^t  uscup' d 
by  paying  a large  ransom.  Alexander  was  then  universally 
acknowleds^ed  rope.  Ho  died  in  107.1,  and  was  m.ci  ceded 
by  Hildebrann,  who  assunuxl  the  name  of  Greguiy  A’ll., 
by  which  he  is  known  in  history.  Soon  after  the  famous 
quarrel  of  the  investitures  broke  out  between  tlie  church 
and  the  empire.  The  events  of  Gregory’s  busy  jK)ntiflcote 
aro  relateil  under  Ghegohy  VII.  Romo  was  entered 
by  force  by  the  emperor  Henry,  in  the  year  10S4,  and 
Guibert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  was  consecrated  popo 
by  tho  name  of  Clement  HI  . and  he  afterwards  crowned 
Henry  emperor  in  the  Vatican.  On  Iho  approach  uf 
Robert  Guiscard,  with  his  Normans,  Henry  withdrew  and 
Robert  cn'A-rd  tho  eily,  but  it  seems  that  nis  soldiers,  and 
especially  il  Saracen  bands  in  his  acrvice,  conuuiited  aJl- 
sorts  of  atrocities,  and  that  a part  of  Rome  extending  from 
the  Lateran  to  the  Colosseum  was  set  on  fire.  "When  Robert 
retired  fVom  Romo  to  Ins  dominions.  Gugorv,  not  thinking 
himself  safe,  withdrew  to  Salerno,  where  he  <3lied,  a.u.  Iba.i. 
His  successor,  Victor  HI.,  was  opposed  by  tho  antipojie 
Guibert,  and  the  imperial  party,  who  bad  poeKe.>^siun  of  tlio 
Vatican  and  of  the  C ipitid,  until  the  countess  Matilda  cuuio 
with  herlroops, vv hen Victorcnicred  Rome  and  tookpo*se*-Mou 
of  the  cilv,  which  however  he  vias  soon  after  obliged  tolvavu 
a^ain.  He  died  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  his  successor.  Urban 
II.,  finally  drove  away  Guibert.  Urban  died  m lvl99.  and 
was  Buccceded  by  PiiM-hal  II.  During  liis  pontificate  Ileniy 
V.  visited  Romo  to  he  crowned.  aj>.  1 1 Id,  and  a scene  of 
outrage  folluwcth  which  is  related  under  Paschal  II. 

In  1116  vve  find  Pietro  di  L«ono  applying  to  Paschal  to 
use  his  influence  to  have  one  uf  his  S4>iia  appointed  prefect  of 
Rome.  Tlie  peonle  of  Rome,  w ho  disliked  Pierlt  Jiic  and 
his  family,  elected  the  son  of  the  late  prefect,  a mure  hoy, 
and  presented  him  to  the  pope  for  Ins  confiinialiiui.  Pas- 
chal refused,  and  an  affray  followed  during  the  holy  vuek 
between  the  populace,  l«  d by  Tolomco,  broiherof  tho  late 
prefoct,  and  the  tione's  armed  men.  The  country  around  rosu 
m arms,  and  Paginal  withdrew  to  Sezze.  Hie  mob  sacked 
and  destroyed  the  liouses  of  Pierleonc  and  his  fuinily. 

In  the  following  year  Henry  V.  came  again  to  Runic,  and 
vvascrouned  by  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  Pasclial  having 
fUd  to  BeMcvento,  wlneb  had  uccouiu  a fovuurite  place  of 
residence  of  the  popes.  Henry  won  the  hearts  of  the  chief 
Roman  nobles  by  giRs  and  promises,  and  even  gave  oneofhia 
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daughters  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Tolomei,  a noble  family 
of  tiiat  time.  After  Henry’s  departure  from  Rome.  Pas- 
chal camu  with  hU  tnxips  to  Amigiii.  svliuro  he  fell  ill:  he 
however  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  Vatican,  winch  was 
occu{ne<l  by  the  Imperial  party,  and  wiulo  the  military  en- 
gines were  being  disrH}>on  fur  the  attack.  Paschal  expire<l, 
A.D.  1118.  He  was  uuned  without  any  opposition  in  the 
Basilica  of  the  Laloran,  and  three  days  at'ier  the  canlinaU 
elected  Giovanni  Gaetano,  cardinal  chancellor  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  took  the  name  of  Gelasius  II.  Cendo  Krau- 
gipane,  a partisan  of  the  emperor,  disapproving  of  the  elec- 
tion, broke  open  the  galea  of  the  Lateral!  Basilica,  seized 
the  pope  elect,  an  old  man,  by  the  neck,  and  kicked  him  and 
dragged  him  to  hU  own  bouse,  where  he  kept  him  in  prison. 
But  iho  prefect  of  Rome,  many  of  the  nobles,  and  tho  people 
of  Transtevero  rose  against  Frangipane  and  his  adherents, 
and  obliged  him  to  release  the  pope,  who  was  carried  m 
triumph  back  to  the  Lateran.  Henry  however  returned  to 
Rome  with  armed  men,  and  the  pope,  alarmeil,  fletl  by  night 
to  Ardca,  from  whenoe  he  went  to  Gaiita.  Henry  then 
causc<l  an  antipope  to  be  elected,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  VIII.  After  a time  Gclosius  returned  to  Rome, 
and  a battle  ensued  between  his  partisans  on  one  side,  and 
the  opposite  fuciion,  led  by  tho  Frangipani.  Gelasius  do* 
clartxl  that  ho  would  remove  his  residence  far  from  Home, 
which  he  called  a new  Babel,  where  overylxKly  wanted  to 
rule.  He  embarked  for  France,  leaving  (lie  bishopof  Porto 
as  his  vicar  at  Rome,  a Norman,  naiucd  Stephen,  as 
gonfaloniiTo,  and  contlrming  the  son  of  Picrlconc  as  pro* 
feet  of  tho  city.  lie  died  in  the  monasici'yof  Cluny,  in 
January,  1119.  His  successor,  Calixtus  II.,  was  elected  in 
France  by  the  few  cardinals  who  were  there,  and  his  election 
was  approved  by  tho  cardinals  and  clergy  of  Romo  as  a mat- 
ter of  neircssity,  circumstances  preventing  the  eicctiun  being 
held  at  Rome  according  to  custom,  as  tho  anli|>opo  Gre- 
gory had  still  possession  of  the  city.  In  U‘iO  Calixtus  came 
to  Italy,  and  in  the  following  year,  with  iliu  assistance  of 
the  Normans,  he  entered  Home,  and  having  taken  the  anti- 
pope  prisoner,  shut  him  up  in  a fortress.  In  1122  the  dis- 
pute of  the  investitures  wa^  settled  iHitween  Cali.xtus  and 
Henry  V.  Calixtus  died  in  1 12'l,and  the  cardinals  elected 
J«nmbcrt,  bishop  of  0>tia,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ho- 
norms  II.,  hut  a body  of  bishops  assembled  in  the  church  of 
S.  Pancratius  elected  Theobald,  siirnamcd  *Bocca  di  |>e- 
oora,’  cardinal  of  Santa  AnaUusia.  Tho  powerful  family  of 
Frangipani  supporting  Honorius,  Theobald  was  induced 
to  resign  his  claim,  and  Honorius  subinilled  to  a second 
cleetiou  by  the  clergy  and  people,  who  confirmed  him.  This 
serves  to  show  that  notwithstanding  the  allegeil  decree  of 
Nicholas  II.,  the  cardinals  had  not  yet  monopullsed  the  ex- 
clusi^'e  right  of  electing  (he  popes.  Honorius  granted  to 
Count  Roger  of  Sicily  the  investiture  as  duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria.  On  tho  occasion  of  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Germany,  between  I/>thurius  and  Conrad  of 
Suabia,  Honorius  excommunicated  Conrad,  and  acknow- 
ledged Lotharius.  Honorius  die<l  at  Ostia  m 1 130.  Several 
of  the  cardinals  elected  cardinal  Gregory,  a man  universally 
esteemed,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Innocent  II.;  but  an- 
other. and,  it  is  said,  a more  numerous  parly,  chose  Peter, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  said  Picrleonc,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Aiiaclelua  II. ; and,  being  the  strongest,  they  took 
jxMsession  of  tho  Vatican.  The  Frangipani  declared  in 
favour  of  Innocent,  whom  they  recoiveil  m their  palace,  or 
rather  in  their  buildings,  for  this  family  seem  to  have  bad 
possession  of  a whole  district,  which  thev  had  fortified. 
Anacletus.  with  the  treasures  found  in  the  Vatican  and 
oilier  churches,  enlisted  a number  of  mercenaries,  attacked 
the  quarter  of  the  Frangipani,  and  obliged  Innocent  to 
escape  to  Fisa,  leaving  the  bishop  of  Sabina  at  Rome  os  his 
vtcar.  Innocent  repaired  to  France,  where  he  was  recognised 
legitimate  pope;  and  at  Lu^ge  ho  crowned  Lotiiariusking  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  who  promised  to  assiist  Innocent  in 
recovonug  his  see.  Anacletus  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Milanese,  and  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
crowned  king  by  bis  legate  at  Palermo,  in  1130.  In  1133 
Loihariu.s  and  pope  Innocent  advanced  to  Rome,  and  being 
received  by  the  prefect  and  several  nobles,  entered  the  city. 
Innocent  took  pos!«es.<iion  of  the  Litcrun,  l>otharius  fixed 
his  residence  on  the  Avcnline,  and  Anacleliis  shut  himself 
up  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angulo,  from  whence  he  sent  ro> 
peaiedly  mcr^Hcngers  to  Lotharius,  asking  for  a canonical 
inquiry  into  his  election  and  that  of  his  competitor  Inno- 
cent. Lotharius  refused  ibis  apparently  reasonable  demand. 


but  as  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  drive  out  Anacletui; 
whose  party  occupied  the  V^atiesn,  it  was  resolved  to  crown 
Lotharius  in  the  Latenin ; alter  which  the  emperor  re- 
turned to  the  north,  and  Innocent  soon  after  followed.  In- 
nocent had  a powerful  support  in  St.  Bernard,  the  celebrated 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  who  induced  llie  kings  of  Franco  and 
Kngland,  and  the  people  of  Milan  and  other  Lombard  towns, 
to  acknowledge  him  as  pope.  [Bernard,  St.] 

Lotharius,  in  1 137,  after  an  expedition  into  Apulia  against 
Roger  of  Sicily,  returned  northwards  by  way  of  liomc, 
when  Innocent  again  took  possession  of  the  I,ateran  ; 
I.,olharius  however  did  not  stay  at  Rome,  but  moved  on 
towards  Germany,  and  died  at  Trent  the  same  year.  St 
Bernard  advised  both  Innocent  and  Anacletus  to  take  Roger 
of  Sicily  for  their  umpire,  and  each  to  send  three  cardinals 
to  Salerno.  Roger,  after  listening  for  four  days  to  the  two 
parlies,  could  not  come  to  a decision,  but  desired  one  car- 
dinal on  each  side  to  accompany  fiim  to  Sicily,  where  ho 
would  assemble  a council  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  uf  that 
kingdom. 

Anacletus  dying  (A.D.U38),fais  party  elected  in  his  placo 
Cardinal  Gregory,  who  assumed  llie  name  of  Victor  IV.; 
but  St.  Bernard  by  his  eloquence  persuaded  him  to  renuuncu 
in  favour  of  Innocent.  The  sons  of  Fierleono  also  made 
their  submission,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Innocent,  and 
swearing  allegiance  to  him,  and  all  Romoacknowledged  him 
as  pope.  Thus  ended  (St.  Bernard,  Epist.,  328)  this  t^:hism, 
which  is  one  of  tho  most  intricate  as  a question  of  right  lu 
the  whole  history  of  tho  papacy. 

The  cardinal  of  Aragon,  in  hU  ‘Life  of  Innocent  II., 
observes  that,  through  the  exertions  of  Innocent  and  of  St. 
Bernard,  ‘a  profound  peace  reigned  at  Rome,  such  as  was 
not  remembered  lor  a lung  peri^.'  Innocent  le<l  bis  troops 
against  Roger  of  Sicily,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner near  St.  Gerraaiio.  Roger  treated  him  with  great 
honour,  and  ublained  of  him  the  conQroiation  of  hia  title  of 
king,  anil  that  of  hU  son  as  duke  of  Apulia,  a.u.  1 J 39.  In- 
nocent returned  to  Rome,  where  the  people  bore  impatiently 
the  temporal  power  which  was  exorcised  by  him  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  a war  with  their  iveighbours  of  Tibur,  which 
broke  out  in  1141,  led  to  a total  Miango  of  affairs.  Tho 
people  ofTibur,  having  surrendered  in  1142  to  Fope  Inno- 
cent, gave  up  themselves  and  their  county  or  territory,  which 
embraced  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Anio,  ‘ to  Pope  Innocent 
and  his  successors.'  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Ro 
mans,  who  requested  the  pope  to  raze  Tibur  to  Uie  ground, 
and  to  disperse  the  inhabitants.  Innocent  refused,  and  tha 
pooplo,  in  Hi3,  ran  to  tho  Capital,  restored  the  Roman 
senate,  of  which  nothing  is  beard  for  a long  period  pre- 
vious, as  a sovereign  council,  ond  declared  war  again  in  tho 
name  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  against  Tibur. 
This  insurrection  of  the  Romans  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
spread  of  tho  republican  doctrines  preached  by  Arnaldo  of 
Brescia,  who  had  been  banished  from  Italy  by  Innocent 
some  years  before.  [Arnaldo  d.i  Brsscia.]  Innocent, 
unable  to  put  down  the  revolt,  fell  ill,  and  died  in  Beplcm- 
bor,  1143.  He  was  a romarkablo  pontiff  fur  his  abilities  and 
determination.  His  successor  Celesline  II.  died  after  a few 
inontlis.  and  Lucius  II..  who  succeeded  Celestinc,  found 
himself  controlled  at  Rome  by  the  senate,  which  sat  in 
the  Capitul  and  exercised  sovereign  power.  As  for  the  no- 
minal Imperial  authority,  it  was  utterly  obliterated,  tlie 
crown  of  Germany  being  then  contested  between  Conrad  of 
Suabia  and  Henry  Guelph.  In  1 144  the  Romans  elocterl 
as  princeps  scnatiis,  and  patrician  of  Rome,  Giordano, 
another  son  or  grandson  of  Pierleone;  as  Alberic  had  been 
elected  two  centuries  before.  In  1 14o  Lucius  uttemuteii  to 
force  the  Capitol  at  the  head  uf  some  annen  men.  but  tho 
senators  and  the  people  threw  sliowers  of  stones  upon  him, 
one  of  wliich  mortally  wounded  tho  pope.  Tho  cardi- 
nals elected  Bernard  of  Pisa,  a disciple  of  St.  Bernaid, 
who  assumed  tho  namo  of  Eugetiius  III.  The  senate 
however  refused  to  permit  his  consecration  unless  he 
acknowledged  their  sovemign  power,  ami  Fugenius  withdrew 
by  night  into  Sabina  with  some  cardinals,  and  was  con»o- 
crated  in  the  monastery  of  Farfa.  About  this  time  Ar- 
naldo da  Brescia  came  to  Roipe,  and  added  to  the  )topular 
excitement  by  hU  preaching  in  public  on  politics.  11c  ex- 
horted the  Romans  to  restore  the  equestrian  order  and  tlio 
other  institutions  of  the  antient  republic.  The  mob,  who 
cared  Itllle  for  the  equestrian  order,  or  any  order  whatever, 
ran  to  the  bouses  of  the  cardinals  and  nobles  who  were  sus- 
pected uf  belonging  to  the  papal  party,  and  sacked  and  de- 
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stroyedthem.  They  abolithe<l  the  offieeof  prefect  of  Rorae, 
and  obliged  all  the  nobles  to  swear  allegianev  to  the  patrician 
Giordano.  Eugenius  excomraunicatcu  Giordano,  and  in  the 
following  year,  being  supported  by  the  people  of  Tibur,  he 
returned  to  Rome  oy  virtue  of  a convention  in  which  he 
recognised  the  senate  as  a legislative  body,  and  tl»e  Romans 
agreed  to  dismiss  the  patrician,  restore  the  prefcct&hip,  tsod 
acknowledge  the  ()ope  aa  their  sovereign.  But  this  concord  I 
was  precarious,  and  in  1U6  Eugenius  was  obliged  to  quit ! 
Rome.  He  returned  again  in  1149,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  leave  it.  and  take  refuge  in  Campania.  St.  Bernard,  in 
his  book  * Dc  Cunsideratiune,*  which  he  addressed  to  Eu- 
cenius  in  his  exile,  observed  that  the  pervep^ness  of  the 
Romans  bad  been  notorious  fur  centuries,  that  they  were  * a 
people  unused  to  peace,  fond  of  tumults,  intractable  and 
remorseless,  not  knowing  how  to  obey  unless  they  could  no 
longer  oppose  resistance.’  In  1152  Eugenius  relumed  to 
Rome  under  a convenfloii,  the  terms  of  which  ore  not 
known  ; and  he  applied  himself  to  gain  tho  iifTection  of  the 
lower  orders  by  bis  liberality,  and  ' he  would  have  succeeded,’ 
says  a conicmi>orary  chronicler. ’in  upsetting  the  senate, 
had  not  death  cut  him  sliort  in  the  same  year.’  Before  his 
death  ho  is  said  to  have  concluded  a convention  with  the 
now  king  of  the  Germans,  Freileric  I.,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  himself  not  to  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the 
people  or  senate  of  Rome,  nor  with  Roger  of  Sicily,  with- 
out the  participition  of  Eugenius  or  Ins  successors,  and  to 
defend  the  rights  of  St.  Peter;  and  tho  pone  on  his  part 
promised  to  crown  him  cmjierop.  (Viiale,  Sioria  Diploma^ 
tica  dei  Senatori  di  Roma.)  Of  Anastasius  IV..  who  suc- 
ceeded Eugenius,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  He  died  in 
1 154,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  Breakspearo,  bishop 
of  Albatio,  an  Englishman,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  The  senate  was  then  in  tno  plenitude  of  its 
power;  money  was  struck  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  on  one  side,  and  the  legend  * Senat.  P.  (^.  R.’  on  the 
other ; all  acts  were  done  in  its  name,  and  tl>c  years  wore  dated 
from  the  restoration  of  the  senate,  ‘Anno  . . . Scuatua.' 
It  appears  that  the  senators  were  flAy-six  in  number,  an- 
nually renewed  or  confirmed,  they  were  elected  by  a body 
composed  of  delegates,  ten  from  each  region  of  the  city. 
Thu  president  of  the  senate  was  styled  * Dei  Gratia  Summut 
Senator it  appears  also  that  there  were  consuls  chosen  from 
among  the  senators. 

An  affray  which  took  place  in  Rome  soon  aAer  Adrian’s 
election,  and  in  which  a cardinal  was  mortally  woundeil,  in- 
duced the  new  pope  to  leave  Rome,  which  city  he  placcil 
under  an  interdict,  forbidding  divine  service  to  be  celebrated 
within  Its  walls.  This  novelty,  which  had  never  occurred  i 
at  Rome,  made  a great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. who  sent  away  Arnaldo,  and  minted  tho  pope  to  return 
and  remove  the  interdict.  In  1155  Frederic  I.  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  accompathod  by  an  army.  Before  he 
entered  the  city,  he  gave  orders  that  Arnaldo,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Campania,  should  be  tried  as  a heretic. 
The  ceunt  of  Campania  gave  him  up  to  the  prefect  of 
R^jme,  by  whose  sentence  he  was  hanged,  his  body  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  circumstances 
attending  Frederic's  coronation  are  given  under  Adrian 
IV.  Frederic  spoke  to  the  Romans  as  their  master,  but  he 
could  not  subdue  them;  his  soldiers  took  possession  of  il>e 
Vatican,  but  tho  people  of  Romo  kept  aloof  from  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation:  they  even  assailed  and  killed 
a great  number  of  the  Gorman  soldiers,  and  both  Frederic 
and  the  pope  hastened  away  to  Tibur. 

The  wars  of  Lombardy  prevented  Frederic  from  attending 
to  the  affairs  of  Rome,  and  Adrian,  having  quarrelled  with 
him  on  some  points  of  jurisdiction,  had  no  support  to 
uxpeci  fnnn  him.  Adrian  during  the  rest  of  his  nontifi- 
caie  was  generally  absent  from  Rome,  where  probably  his 
temporal  authority  was  not  great.  He  died  at  Anagnt  in 
1159.  His  successor  Alexander  111.,  although  duly  clec(c<l 
by  the  majority,  found  a CDmiwtitur  in  cardinal  Ociavianus, 
who.  having  had  some  votes  in  his  favour,  and  being 
secretly  encouraged  by  Frc<)eric’s  missi  at  Rome,  assumed 
the  pontidcal  robes,  and  took  the  name  of  Victor  IV.  The 
Frangipani  and  the  people  took  the  part  of  Alexander,  w ho 
however  was  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  was  consi>crated  at 
Ninfe.  The  antipope  was  consecrated  by  some  bishops 
of  his  puiiy  at  Farfa  in  Sabina.  Alexander  returned  to 
Home  in  IlGI,  but  finding  that  the  antipopc,  supported 
by  tli«  cra|>erur  and  by  many  of  the  Homan  nobles  and 
■enutura,  w as  master  of  the  field,  be  went  to  Franco.  Ue 


IcA  however  a cardinal  as  his  vicar  at  Romo,  who  took  pos 
session  of  tho  Vatican.  The  antipopc  died  at  Lucca  in 
1 164,  but  a succe•^or  was  appointed  throui^h  the  influence 
of  Frederic,  by  tho  name  of  Paschal  III.  In  1165  popo 
Alexander  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  by  the 
united  senate,  clergy,  and  people  with  great  applause. 
Alexander  was  then  at  o]>on  variance  wiili  Frederic,  and 
the  Romans,  who  disliked  that  eia('crur  ever  since  his  first 
visit,  made  common  cause  with  the  pope.  In  1 167  Frederic 
marched  against  Rome,  but  on  his  way  he  laid  siege  to 
Ancona,  which  had  joined  the  U-agueofthc  Lombar<l  emoa 
against  him,  and  which  made  a long  resistance.  The  Romans 
allueked  Tusculum  and  Alba,  which  towns  were  in  I'uvour 
of  the  Im|ierial  party.  Tlie  count  of  Tusculum  applied  to 
Huynaldus,  arcbbisliop  of  Cologne,  and  Christian,  nreh- 
bishop  of  Mainx,  who  commanded  the  emperor’s  forces  in 
central  Italy,  and  a battle  took  place  near  Tusculum.  in 
which  tho  Roman  militia,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  .lo.uoo, 
were  completely  routed  by  the  Imirenal  troop*  and  those  of 
Tusculum,  and  their  loss  has  been,  by  iheexaggerulion  of  tho 
: conteraporaiy  chroniclers,  compared  with  that  of  Cannm 
Soon  after,  Frederic  came  in  person,  accompanied  by 
the  anti|H)pe  Paschal ; he  forced  the  walU  of  the  Vatican, 
but  found  the  Basilica  strongly  defended  by  tho  ‘masnada 
; of  St.  Peter’s,  that  is  to  soy,  a bofly  of  militia  raised  on 
the  domains  of  the  Roman  sec.  After  o week’s  siege,  tho 
German  soldiers  set  fire  to  a tower  close  to  tho  Basilica,  ana 
: the  little  garrison  capitulated.  Frc«leric  beginning  to  in- 
I trigue  with  the  leaders  of  the  Romans,  Alexander  thought 
it  prudent  to  quit  tlie  city.  The  Pisan  gallctsaUo  sailed 
up  the  Tiber  as  auxiliaries  to.  Frcilcric.  and  the  Romans 
then  camo  to  terms,  Freileric  confirmed  the  senate  and 
Iho  municipal  franchises  of  the  city,  and  the  Romans  on 
their  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  Frangipani,  the  Picr- 
leuni,  and  some  other  nobles,  acknowledged  Frederic  us 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans.  In  the  uaih  tendered  on 
the  occasion  no  mention  api  ears  of  cither  pope  or  amipope. 
The  summer  brought  disease  into  the  emperor’s  camp,  and 
bo  withdiew  to  the  north,  leaving  a prefect  at  Rome.  In 
the  following  year  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba ; and  in  117U 
attacked  TuM:uluni,  which,  in  older  to  save  itself,  surren 
dered  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Bcncvcnlo.  In  1177 
pope  Alexander  made  his  pearo  with  the  emperor,  and  arie<l 
as  mediator  at  Venice  between  him  and  the  Lombard  cities. 
A truce  for  six  years  was  agreed  u;ion.  which  led  afterwurtU 
to  the  famous  peace  of  Constance  (1183».  The  people  of 
Rome,  seeing  a good  understanding  restored  between  the 
pope  and  the  emjierur.  thought  it  prudent  to  come  to  a de- 
flnilivo  arrangement  with  the  former,  and  sent  a deputation 
to  invite  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Alexander  sent  three  cardi- 
nals to  confer  with  the  senators  on  (he  subject,  when  it  was 
agreed,  after  long  debate,  that  the  senate  sliould  exist,  but 
that  on  the  renewal  of  that  bo*ly,  at  the  next  September 
kalends,  they  should  take  the  oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  pope 
and  the  Roman  church,  and  should  swear  to  do  nothing  con- 
trary to  tho  papal  dignity.  The  Vatican  was  restored  to  tho 
poite,  with  ail  tho  rights  of  St.  Peter.  Alexander  made  hi<i 
entranceinto  Rome,  a.d.  1 1 79,  amidst  popular  acclamatiomt. 
In  the  year  list,  Alexanderdied  ; apontiffdistingui^hinl  fur 
bis  great  qualities,  and  the  events  and  length  of  his  pontifi- 
cate. He  was  succeeded  by  Lucius  III.,  a weak  man,  upon 
whose  accession  tho  Romans  proposed  to  re-csiallUli  theotiice 
of  Patrician  os  head  of  the  senate,  and  as  the  first  magis- 
trate and  chief  of  the  administration  of  the  city,  independent 
of  the  pope.  Lucius  opposed  this  measure,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  Rome,  and  the  Patrician  was  appointed.  Lucius 
died  at  Verona,  in  1185.  His  successor.  Urban  111.,  was 
elected  and  consecrated  at  Verona,  and  he  died  in  1187,  at 
Ferrura,  without,  it  seems,  having  visited  Home.  His  suc- 
cessor, Gregory  VIII.,  died  at  Pisa  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  successor  of  Gregory  was  stiled  Clement  111.  Ho 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Romans;  one  of  the  a n- 
ditions  of  which  was  that  the  senate  should  be  confirmed, 
but  that  the  senators  elect  were  to  receive  the  investiluro 
' per  mantum’  from  the  hands  of  the  ixmc.  Vitali  gives  tho 
text  of  this  convention,  which  slyloil  ‘Concordia,’ dated 
the  year  44  of  the  senate,  with  the  names  of  all  the  M.‘natur» 
who  signed  it.  The  number  of  senators  having  l>ecomo 
much  increased  by  the  ainbiliun  of  belonging  to  that  body. 
Colestmc  IIL,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  1191,  deereexi 
that  in  future  they  should  not  exceed  fifty-six.  He  at  the 
same  time  solemnly  confirmed  and  determined  the  preroga- 
livoa  of  the  senate  by  a charter  which  ts  found  in  Muratori 
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iAntiqu.  ItaJ.  Dissert.,  45).  Durinj;  Celestino’s  pontificate 
however  the  Romans  became  tirefl,  it  is  not  verj*  clear 
why,  of  their  senalc,  ami  they  elecloi  only  one  senator, 
whom  they  maile  the  lioad  of  their  militia,  and  their  first  ju- 
dicial magistrate;  tho  senatorial  palace  in  the  Capitol  was 
his  residence.  The  first  senator  thus  appointed  was  Bene- 
detto Carissimo,  who,  after  two  years,  was  succeetled  bv  Gio- 
vanni Capoccio.  Tho  Romans  obliged  the  towns  of  Sabina 
and  the  Carapagna  to  receive  in  future  their  magistrates 
from  Rome,  innocent  HI.,  who  succeeded  Celestinein  1198, 
was  not  a man  to  forego  an  opportunity  of  asserting  and  ex- 
tending his  authority.  He  contrived  by  his  influence  to  have 
tho  senator  elected  from  among  his  friends,  and  he  dictated 
tho  form  of  tho  oath  which  that  magistrate  was  to  take  to 
him.  The  senator  bound  him»clf  to  maintain  the  pontitf 
in  possession  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  St.  Peter  s see; 
not  to  conspire  against  him,  but  to  reveal  to  him  oil  con- 
Kpiracios  which  might  come  to  his  knowleilgo;  and  lastly, 
to  provnle  for  the  safely  of  tho  cardinals  ami  their  house- 
Itold  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Rome.  (Vitali, 
Storia  Dijffnmntirn.)  At  the  same  time,  Innocent,  under 
the  prctcMico  that  the  empire  was  then  vacant,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  German  crown  dubious,  obliged  tho  prefect 
of  tho  city,  who  had  been  till  then  ap|H>inled  by  tbo  em- 
peror, to  receive  a fresh  investiture  from  himself,  and  pay 
allegiance  to  him;  and  ho  also  romoveil  the  judges  and 
|K)ilestas  of  the  (owns  of  the  Campagna,  who  had  been  ajv 
poinlefl  by  the  sonato  in  the  name  of  the  Homan  republic, 
and  he  appointed  others  in  their  places.  The  authority  of 
tiio  senate  and  that  of  the  emperor  over  the  city  of  Rome 
were  thus  virtually  at  an  end.  [Isnockjvt  111  ] 

Under  the  pontificates  of  Innocent  and  his  successors 
Ilonorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX.,  Rome  remained  in  quiet 
subjection  to  the  papal  authority.  After  the  death  of  Ore-  ' 
gory,  A.D.  1241,  Frederic  II.,  who  had  long  been  nt  va- 
riance with  tlto  pope,  devastated  the  territory  of  Rome ; and 
ho  was  farourwl  by  the  powerful  baronial  family  of  Co- 
iouiia,  who  were  of  tlie  Guibeline  party.  The  cardinals  ran 
away  from  Rome  ; and  it  was  nut  till  1243  that  they  assom- 
bied  at  Anagni,  and  elected  pope  Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi, 
who  aH-iume^l  the  name  of  Innocent  IV'.  He  was  haughty 
and  dcicrmineil;  ho  showed  himself  bitterly  hostile  to 
Frederic;  and  the  papal  troops,  commanded  by  Cardinal 
UtMavian,  con'incrctl  tho  whole  Romagna  in  1248.  Frede- 
ric II.  die<l  in  December,  1250.  Innocent  was  long  absent 
in  France  and  other  places,  and  wheti  he  returned  to  Rome, 
abottt  1253,  he  found  his  capital  in  a state  of  anarchy.  The 
inrbtjlcnt  barons,  emboldened  by  the  absence  of  the  pope, 
and  the  dissensions  between  him  and  the  emperor,  had 
resumed  their  old  habit*  of  plunder  and  civil  wariare.  They 
h:ul  furlificd  themselves  in  Ihn  massive  antient  monumenU, 
and  had  also  raised  lofty  towers,  in  which  they  kept  a num- 
ber of  armed  retainers,  and  from  thenco  sallied  to  attack 
their  weaker  neighbours.  The  citizens  of  Rome  elected  for 
their  senator  Brancal(N>no  of  Bologna,  who  for  several  years 
hunted  down  tho  refractory  nobles,  razed  their  towers,  and  at 
last  restored  order.  Ho  died  in  1258.  and  his  relativo  Cas- 
tellano was  electc<l  senator  in  his  place.  [Brancaleoisb  d* 
Anhalo.] 

Alexander  IV.,  who  >,uccccded  Innocent  IV.  in  1254, 
and  who  died  in  1261,  was  succeeded  by  Urban  IV.,  a 
Frencliman,  who  determined  on  the  ruin  of  Manfred,  the 
ln.st  scion  of  iho  house  of  Suahia.  For  this  purpose,  he 
ofierc<l  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  made 
lum  likewise  senator  of  Rome,  the  people  having  conceived 
the  wish  of  having  a powerful  prince  for  their  chief  magis- 
trate. Urban  however  died  in  1264;  but  hi*  successor 
Clement  IV.,  another  Frenchman,  piirsue«l  the  same  policy, 
and  Charles  of  Anjou  cmbarkeil  at  Marseille,  and  arrived  at 
Romo,  where  he  collected  his  troops  for  the  invasion  of 
Naples.  The  battle  of  Bvnevento  and  tho  death  of  Man- 
fred followed.  In  1268,  young  Conradin  camo  to  Italy  upon 
his  chivalric  errand  of  recovering  his  paternal  kingdom. 
He  entered  Romo,  where  ho  was  received  with  applause  by 
tho  Guibeline  patty,  which  was  strong  in  that  city  ; but  he 
was  soon  after  dofoated  at  Tagliacozzo,  taken  prisoner,  and 
beheaded  nt  Naples.  Gregory  X , Clement’s  successor, 
entered  Rome  with  King  Charles  of  Naples,  who  swore 
allegiance  as  a feudatory  of  the  holy  sec.  Nothing  particu- 
lar occurred  at  Rome  during  that  and  several  following  pon- 
tificates: but  Cardinal  Orsini,  being  elected  in  1277  by  the 
name  of  Nicholas  HI.,  applied  to  Rudolph  of  Habsburg, 
king  of  cWmany,  to  define  by  a charter  toe  Slates  of  the 
P C.,  No.  1247. 


Church,  and  separate  them  for  ever  from  those  dependent  ott 
the  Empire.  He  sent  him  at  thu  same  time  copies  of  the 
former  charters  of  donaiio<i,  real  or  supposed,  «/  his  impe- 
rial predecessors.  Rudolph,  engrosseil  with  German  afTairs, 
and  little  acquainted  with  those  of  Italy,  wishing  also  to 
oblige  the  pojw,  from  whom  he  expected  the  Imperial  enwn, 
defined  by  letters  patent,  daiml  .May,  1278,  the  Slates  of  tho 
Church  05  extejuling  from  Radieofani  to  Ceprano  on  the 
frontiers  of  Naples,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tho 
Adriatic,  including  tho  former  duchy  of  Spoletn,  the  March 
of  Ancona,  and  the  Romagna,  He  relea&ed  the  people  of 
all  ihose  places  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the' Empire, 
giving  up  all  rights  over  them  wliich  might  still  be  scaled  in 
the  Imperial  crt»wn,  and  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
the  same  to  l»eloiig  to  the  see  of  Romo.  This  important 
document,  which  is  found  in  Rajnaldus  was  ron- 

fiinied  by  the  electors  and  princes  of  the  Enipirc.  Thus 
ended  the  former  Imperial  authority  over  Rome  and  its 
lerritor)-. 

PenW  yf.  .•—Rome  under  the  sovereignty  of  the.  /byjcf.— 
Nicholas,  having  thus  frecrl  himself  from  alt  dependence  on 
the  emperor,  determined  to  shake  off  also  the  importunate 
interference  of  his  powerful  vassal,  Charles  of  Naples,  who, 
in  his  quality  of  senator  of  Rome,  exercised  a sort  of  nb8f>- 
lute  sway  over  that  city  and  territory.  With  much  diffi- 
culty he  prevaileil  upon  C.'harlcs  to  renounce  hi*  office,  and 
by  a constitution  he  then  forbade  the  election  as  seiiatof 
of  Rome  of  any  emperor,  king,  prince,  rliike,  marquis,  or 
other  powerful  personage.  In  apparent  contradiction  to 
this  constitution,  ho  caused  hiin.'^elf  to  be  appointed  per- 
petual senator  of  Rotiie,  and  he  named  as  his  vicar  hi* 
nephew  Orso.  Nicholas  embellished  Rome  with  several 
new  buildings;  he  bogun  tho  Vatican  l*aiacc;  but  lie  also 
enriched  his  nephews,  and  tho  system  of  nepotism  maybe 
.laid  to  have  begun  with  him,  as  well  as  the  rivalry  between 
the  Orsini  amt  Colonna  parties.  He  died  near  Viterbo, 
in  1281. 

After  the  death  of  NicholaKa  party  ro«eaguin*l  his  nephew 
Orso,  and  it  was  agreetl  that  (wo  senator*  should  be  electetl, 
one  of  tho  Oriiini  family  and  the  other  of  the  Annibaldo<chi. 
After  an  inifiregnum  uf  six  month*,  a FrcMu-h  cardinal 
was  elec1e<l  through  the  inlluonce  of  diaries  of  Naples,  and 
was  styled  Marlin  IV.,  who  declared  himself  perpetual 
senator,  and  ap[>ointcd  King  diaries  a*  his  anbstiluie.  Ni>- 
ihing  very  particular  Rccms  to  have  occurred  at  Rome  till 
1293,  when,  daring  the  interregnum  after  tho  death  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  great  disorders  broke  out,  accompanied  by 
robberies,  murders,  and  fires.  Rome  was  without  a sena- 
tor for  six  inunih*.  and  at  last  two  were  appointed,  one  from 
each  of  Uto  two  rival  parties.  The  canlinuls  elected  Celeslino 
V.,  who  however  soon  after  resigned  on  the  score  of  incapacity, 
and  Cardinal  Gactani  was  olcctcd.  by  (he  name  of  Bonifuco 
VIII.,  A.D.  1295.  His  was  a most  stormy  pontificate.  Ho 
quarrelled  with  Philip  lo  Bel  of  France,  with  Frciloric  of 
of  Sicily,  and  with  the  Colonna.  Two  cardinals  of  the  groat 
baronial  family  of  Ci>tnnna  had  opposed  his  election,  and 
they  refused  to  admit  a papal  garrison  into  Ihcir  patrimonial 
town*  and  castles  which  they  liad  in  thu  Campagna.  They 
were  also  accusiHl  of  holding  intelligence  with  Frederic, 
king  uf  Sicily,  who  had  been  excoraniimicatcd  by  the  pope. 
Boniface  excommunieuted  the  cardinals  Colonna  and  all 
their  adherents.  The  Orsini  family,  rivals  of  the  Colonna, 
supported  the  pope.  Tlic  Colonna  fortiflc<l  themselves  in 
their  castles,  protested  against  the  election  of  Boniface  as 
illegal,  and  appealed  to  a future  general  eouncil  of  the 
church.  Upon  this  Boniface  ordered  their  pahice  at  Romo 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  sent  troops  to  attack  their  towns  and 
castles  ill  the  country.  In  1298  ho  took  Palestrina  by 
treachery,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  [1*ai.f.stiuna.]  Ho 
took  likewise  Za^arolo  and  La  Colonna.  fiefs  of  the  same 
family.  Tlio  earuinaU  Colonna  escaped  to  France.  Their 
uncle,  Sciarra  Colonna,  went  to  sea,  was  seized  bv  pirates, 
and,  after  a course  of  romantic  adventures,  fuuna  his  way 
back  to  Italy,  where  ho  had  his  revenge,  and  caused  tho 
death  of  the*  pope,  in  1303.  [Bonifack  VIII.]  In  1300 
Boniface  celebiateil  tho  first  Jubilee  at  Rome,  and  thus 
a new  source  of  attraction  and  wealth  was  opened  to  that 
city.  [PlLGRlMAOB.] 

Benedict  XI.  succeeded  Boniface.  By  the  assUlanco  of 
Charles  II.  of  Naples,  he  restored  peace  to  Rome  and  its 
territory;  he  absolveil  the  Colonna  and  their  adherents 
from  the  canonical  censures,  except  those  who  had  lifted  up 
their  bands  against  the  late  pontilT.  In  tho  following  year, 
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1304,  however,  finding  that  the  faction*  were  still  active  in 
Rome,  and  many  crimes  were  committed  with  imjjunily,  he 
repaired  to  Perugia,  where  he  died,  and,  as  it  was  rcjiortcd, 
by  poiion.  The  interregnum  lasted  eleven  raoiUhs,  the 
cardinals  being  divided  between  those  who  wished  for  ati 
Italian  potie,  and  those  who,  being  in  favour  of  Philip  of 
France  ana  Charles  of  Naples,  wished  for  a French  pone. 

The  people  of  Perugia,  lirwl  of  delay,  kepi  the  cardinals 
in  arrest  in  the  C*inclave  Hall,  and  ihrealotied  to  stan-c 
thorn  if  they  did  not  come  to  a decision.  The  French  party 
prevailed,  and  Bertrand,  arHibishop  of  Bordeaux,  was 
idected.  It  is  said  that  he  had  prumiBC<l  to  Philip  le  Bel  to 
resloio  the  Colonna  cardinals  to  their  dignilie.s  and  ik)ssc#- 
»iona,  to  allow  the  king  to  dispose  of  the  tithes  for  five 
years,  to  appoint  a certain  number  of  cardinals  accdiding  to 
his  pleasure,  and,  lastly,  to  remove  the  papal  residence  to 
France.  Bcrtiwnd,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Clement  V., 
did  not  go  to  Rome ; he  was  consecrated  at  Lyon,  and, 
having  summoned  the  cardinals  to  France,  fixed  his  rej.;- 
donee  at  Avignon,  a.d.  1305.  For  seventy  years  after  this 
the  popes  resided  at  Avignon ; and  this  }>eriod  was  styled 
by  some  Italian  writers  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

I\’Hod  I'll. : — The  P.ijmiI  See  at  Avignon,  1305‘13'fi. — 
During  this  period  Romo  and  its  lerritor)-  were  administered, 
in  quiet  times,  by  the  popes’  legates:  the  great  fiumlic*  Co- 
lunna,  Orsiiii,  and  others  held  tlie  chief  authority  in  their 
hands,  and  the  city  was  often  a prey  to  fuctiunsand  civil  war. 
Two  senators  were  elected  annually  by  the  po)>c  from  among 
the  great  fumilie^,  but  in  turbulent  times  they  were  chosen 
W Uie  people.  In  1311,  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  king  of 
Germany,  commissioned  Stefanu  O>loiina  to  uphold  the 
Imperial  or  Guibcline  party  at  Romo,  preparatory  to  his 
going  there  to  be  crowned  emperor.  The  opposite  party,  or 
Guelplii,  led  by  the  Orsini,  and  supported  by  Robert,  king 
of  Naples,  had  taken  possession  oi  S.  Angelo.  Borgo,  the 
Vatican,  and  all  Translevere,  and  also  of  the  Capitol,  and 
of  tiio  tower  of  the  market,  which  was  then  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol.  [OsisiNl.]  The  Colonna  parly  fortified  the 
Pantheon,  the  Colos>eum,  the  Aventine,  and  the  tower  of 
Mdizia,  which  was  afterwards  enclosed  within  tho  monas- 
tery of  Santa  Catarina  da  Siena. 

I'iie  streets  were  barricaded,  and  tho  whole  town  was  in 
arms.  At  last  lletiry  came,  willt  a amsidcruble  force  of 
tuen  and  horse,  ond  partial  combats  took  }daco  between 
his  troops  and  those  of  king  Robert,  but  Henry,  being 
unable  to  take  the  Vatican,  was  crowned  enijicrur  in  the 
Latoian,  by  the  papal  legate,  »ooa  after  which  ho  left 
Rome. 

When  la^uis  of  Bavaria  came  to  be  crowned  at  Romo, 
accompanied  by  Cuslruccio  Cost racaiii,  in  January,  I32B, 
the  ceremony  pas.sed  off  more  i(uietly.  Louis,  suppurlorl 
by  Sciarra  Culomm,  took  pusacssion  of  the  Vatican.  From 
tbe  Capitol  ho  harangued  the  people,  who  elected  him  sena- 
tor atm  captain  of  the  city  fur  one  year.  Louis  was  crowned 
in  the  Vatican  by  two  bishops,  who  however  had  no  pajval 
couimissiun  for  the  purpose,  and  one  of  whom  was  even 
under  an  interdict.  Tho  emperor  appointed  Cuslruccio 
senator  and  imperial  vicar,  and  afterwards  convoked  a 
' purlamentu,’  or  assembly  of  the  (leuple,  in  the  »)uare 
befuro  St.  Peter’s,  in  which  he  summoned  John  XXII.,  who 
was  at  Avignon,  by  the  numo  of  Jean  de  Cuhors,  or  any  one 
to  answer  fur  him;  but  no  one  appearing,  a syndic  of  the 
clergy  demanded  that  tho  accused  shoulu  be  tried  en  coft~ 
iumace,  as  guilty  of  heresy  and  high  treuMin.  and  the  em- 
peror pronounced  him  jraUty,  and  a newpvjpoor  nnlipopo  was 
elecleu  by  tho  name  of  Nicholas  V.  [John  XXII.]  it  was 
also  decreed  by  tbe  emperor, svith  the  hearty  approbation  of  tho 
people,  that  every  future  po;>o  should  reside  at  Romo ; and 
if  absent  for  mure  than  three  months,  should  be  considered 
as  deposed.  I»uis  however  left  Rome,  Cuslruccio  died, 
Nicholas  renounced  his  claim  to  the  papacy,  and  pope  John 
recovered  tlic  ascendancy  at  Rome,  although  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Avignon.  It  was  *uon  after  this  that  the  elec- 
tors of  Germany  parsed  a resulutiuii  declaring  that  in  future 
the  king  of  Germany  elect  should  be  considered  emperor 
ond  king  of  (ho  Romans  without  tho  sanction  or  coiisccra- 
tiun  of  the  pope. 

When  Peter  of  Limoges  was  elected  pono  by  tho  name  of 
Clement  VI.,  in  1342,  the  Romans  sent  mm  amboMudors, 
one  of  whom  was  Cola  di  Rienzo,  or  Nicola*,  the  sou  of  l<o- 
rciuo,a  tovern-kceper,  to  beg  the  restoration  of  the  pupal  see 
to  Romo.  Pelrarca,  whowas  at  that  time  residing  at  Koine, 
where  he  had  received  the  poetical  crown  in  the  Cupitol  , 


from  the  hands  of  one  of  tho  senators,  also  unsuccessfully 
exerted  himself  to  induce  the  pope  to  return  to  lliat  capital. 
[Pktrarca.] 

In  1347  began  the  insurrection  of  Cola  di  Rienzo.  Rome, 
in  the  protracted  absence  of  tbe  popes,  was  left  a prey  to 
its  factions,  each  of  whom  chose  one  of  the  two  senator* ; 
and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  little  harmony  subsisted 
between  those  two  hea<r  magistrates.  Cola  was  a roan  of 
warm  imagination,  imbued  with  vague  and  confused  notions 
of  the  former  glory  of  liome,  and  endowed  with  natural 
tdiH|Uonce.  He  began  to  declaim  in  public  against  the  diM 
orders  of  the  nobles  and  the  tyranny  of  factions.  The  people 
numc’d  him  by  acclamation  their  tribune.  He  went  to  the 
Capitol,  drove  away  tho  senators,  and  assumed  tho  title  of 
'Nicholas,  severe  and  clement,  liberator  of  Romo,  zealous 
for  the  weal  of  Italy,  friend  of  the  world,  tribune  august.* 
Hu  appointed  various  raagislrutes,  mostly  deserving  men, 
and  put  to  death  several  factious  leaders  who  were  convicted 
of  heinous  crimes,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  swear  obcdicnco 
to  him,  under  pain  of  banishment.  Hu  also  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  various  towns  and  iirincos,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a union  of  ail  Italy.  Perugia,  Arezzo,  and  oUtcr  ciUes 
submitted  to  him;  and  he  threatened  with  war  Viterbo 
which  refused  allegiance.  He  summoned  Cieroeul  VI 
with  the  cardinals  to  return  to  Rome;  and  hu  also  sum- 
moned Louis  of  Bavaria,  Charles,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
elector*  of  Germany,  to  stale  their  reasons  fur  pretending 
to  elect  tho  emperor.  To  the  papal  vicar  at  Romu.  who  re- 
monstrated with  Cola  upon  his  presumption,  hu  answered 
that  be  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he  fol- 
lowed its  dictates.  He  arreated  the  heads  of  the  families 
Savelti,  Orsini,  Colonna,  and  others,  and  threatened  them 
with  death;  but  he  only  banished  them.  The  exiles  col- 
lected and  armed  their  feudal  dependants,  and  marched 
against  Rome;  but  the  people,  led  by  Cola,  issued  out  of 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  defeated  them,  and  killed  several  of  tho 
Colonna.  In  the  following  year  however.  Cola  having  met 
with  a check  at  the  siege  of  tho  castle  of  Marino,  whicli 
belonged  to  the  Colonna,  his  cncunes,  stirred  by  the  papal 
legate,  excited  a revolt  against  bim.  Cola’s  soldiers  wore 
overcome,  and  he  withdrew  into  the  castle  S.  Angulo,  fiow 
whifih  he  escaped,  disguised  os  a monk,  into  the  Abruzzo. 
The  Colonna  re-cntercu  Uumu;  and  Stefanuccio,  or  Stefa- 
nello  Colonna,  restored  the  city  to  the  papal  aUugiance, 
annulled  all  the  acts  of  the  tribune,  and  appointed  two  sena- 
tors. one  of  the  Orsini  and  one  of  the  Colonna.  Cola  di 
Rienzo,  being  taken,  was  confined  in  a prison  at  Avignon. 
In  1348  Queen  Joan  I. of  Naples  sold  Avignon  and  its  terri- 
tun*  to  tho  papal  see  for  3U,0Ub  golden  tlohns. 

In  1353  a tumult  hruko  out  at  Romo,  in  cousequenco  of  a 
scarcity ; and  uno  of  the  two  senators,  Bertoidodegli  Orsini, 
was  killed  by  tho  mob.  Stefaiivllo  Colonna  escaped.  In 
the  same  year  Pope  Innocent  VI.  sent  Cardinal  Gil  Albor- 
noz.  his  legato,  to  Italy,  to  restore  the  }>upul  authority,  llo 
took  with  lam  Cola  di  Riouzo,  to  assist  him  in  quioting 
Rome.  CjU  rupairod  to  Hume  in  1354.  being  appomiud 
senator  by  tbo  |K>pe.  Cola  took  ])o»sessii>n  of  Romu,  and 
ut  to  death  hra  Morialo,  a famous  oondoUiero,  who  bad 
cen  guilty  of  much  violence  and  extortion.  Tho  Colonna 
however  were  still  his  invetcrqto  enemies,  and  Cola  by  lus 
rashness  ruined  himself.  He  laid  a fresh  duty  upon  wtno  ; 
he  caused  Pandolfuccio  di  Guido,  a man  much  beloved  by 
the  people,  to  be  beheaded  on  slight  grounds  ; hu  became 
suspicious  and  cruel;  and  tho  people,  disgusted  with  him. 
ruse  in  September,  1354,  burnt  hia  house,  attacked  him  in 
the  Capitol,  and  having  caught  him  as  hu  was  esi'aping  in 
disguise,  stabbed  him  to  death.  Tho  acts  of  Cola  di  Rienzo 
constitute  a very  interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  mudurn 
Romo.  His  life,  wriilun  in  tho  Romaneseu,  or  dialect  of  (bu 
lower  classes  of  Rome,  U inserted  in  Muratori’*  groat  col- 
lection. 

Hie  papal  authority  was  now  re-established  in  Romo, 
and  in  1358  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  only  ono 
senator  yearly  appointed  by  the  ]K>pe,  and  tliat  hu  was  to  bu 
a stranger,  and  unconnocU^  with  any  of  tho  patrician  fami- 
lies of  Rome.  But  for  many  years  after,  Rome  being  fru- 
quently  disturbed  by  insiu’rcctioiis,  the  jHipc  hud  seldom  an 
opportunity  of  appointing  the  senator,  ami  tliu  people  took 
the  appointment  in  their  own  hand*.  In  I3S7  Uiban  V. 
came  to  Romo,  where  Albornox  had  prepared  everything 
fur  his  reception.  [Aluuunoz.]  The  pope  found  Romo  in 
a tad  state,  full  of  ruins,  half  deserted,  and  exhibiting  all 
the  traces  of  half  a century  of  anarchy.  In  1370  Urban 
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loft  Romo  to  return  to  France,  induced,  a*  Petrarch  sayi 
in  his  cnUtles.  by  the  advice  of  the  French  cardinals,  who 
regrettcfi  the  easy  and  loose  life  which  they  used  to  live  at 
Avignon.  His  successor,  Gregory  XI.,  in  1376,  came  to 
Rome,  and  finally  fixed  the  papal  residence  there  again, 
whete  it  has  continvied  ever  since  with  some  trifling  inter- 
ruptions. But  Gregory  found  tho  Homans  rather  restive. 
The  twelve  caporioni,  or  heads  of  dUtricts,  would  not  give 
up  their  command,  and  retained  the  s.alaried  armed  cum* 
panie<»  colled  ‘ banderesi.*  At  tho  same  time  tho  pope’s 
legate  in  Romagna  gave  up  Ccsena  to  his  mercenary  bands 
for  pillage,  when  40011  people  wore  mui  dorud.  and  tho  young 
women  violated.  In  the  meantime  Gregory  was  busy  re- 
storing the  churches  of  Rome,  which  had  bomrae,  according 
to  the  expression  of  some  historians,  the  haunts  of  owls  and 
bats.  He  dicil  in  1378. 

Periul  I ’lll. : — Roims  qf!er  Ihe  ReUoration  of  the  Papal 
See. — After  tho  death  of  Gregory  XL,  in  Maroli,  1378,  the 
French  cardinals,  who  formed  the  most  numerous  part  of 
tho  conclave,  wished  to  elect  a French  iK»po,  who  should 
transfer  the  papal  see  back  to  Avignon  ; but  (ho  people  of 
Rome  assembled  tumultuously  in  the  stri^eU,  and  called  for  i 
an  Italian,  or  rather  n Rinnan  pope;  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  in  alarm  sent  a meinsage  to  the  conclave  (o  the  same  I 
olfecU  At  last  Cardinal  Prignano,  art'hbUhop  of  Bari,  a 
Neapolitan,  was  chosen.  Thu  people,  being  still  dissatisfied, 
broke  into  the  conclave  hall,  and  most  of  tho  cardinals 
ran  away.  Tho  magistrates  however  restored  peace,  and 
Prignano  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of  Urban  VI. 
Tho  French  cardinals  however,  supported  by  Queen  Joan 
of  Naples,  who  disliked  and  fcareil  Prignano  for  his  harsh 
imperious  temper,  assembled  at  Fundi, protested  against  the 
election  of  Prignano  ns  having  been  compulsory,  and  chose 
Robert,  cardinal  of  Geneva,  who  assumed  tho  name  of  Cle- 
mont  Vll.  Thus  l>egan  a schism  which  lasted  nearly  half 
a century,  and  which  has  been  called  tho  great  Western 
schism.  France,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Queen  Joanna  of 
Naples  acknowledged  Clemont;  Germany,  England,  and 
soveral  Italian  states  acknowledged  Urban.  The  history  of ' 
that  contest  forms  part  of  Iho  history  of  tho  church.  ItS| 
cfiTecls  upon  Rome  were  most  lamentable ; fur  although  | 
Urban  and  his  successors  wei-o  acknowledged  there,  and 
have  been  since  considered  by  the  churcli  as  legitimate  ! 
popes,  yet  Clement  and  bis  successors,  who  resided  chiefly 
in  France,  had  u strung  |>arly  among  (ho  Roman  nobles, 
ami  this  gave  rise  to  civil  cainmo^ons  in  the  city,  from 
which  the  pope  was  repeatedly  driven  away.  The 
turbulent  career  of  Urban  is  noticed  under  Uhuan  VI. 
His  successor.  Boniface  IX.,  1369-1404,  had  also  a most 
«tormy  pontificate,  lie  was  driven  three  or  four  times  from 
Rome  by  the  Coloiina  and  other  factions,  and  a-s  often  re- . 
entered  it  by  force.  His  return  was  generally  aitendeil  by 
biiwnUliod  and  oxecuiiuns.  Innocent  VU.,  who  succoodod 
Boniface,  was  a man  of  a milder  tciuiicr;  but  the  Culuima, 
Savelli,  mu)  other  factious  barons,  encouraged  by  l^dislaus 
of  Naples,  who  availed  himself  of  those  dissensions  to  ex- 
tend his  power  over  Rome  and  its  territory,  besieged  tho 
pope  in  the  Vatican.  Ouo  of  Innocent's  relatives  hav- 
ing committed  an  act  of  treachery  by  seizing  tho  deputies 
of  the  people  who  had  come  to  a conference  with  the  pope, 
killing  them  on  the  spot,  and  throwing  their  bodies  into  the 
Tiber,  the  |>eoplQ  became  furious,  hunted  down  and  killed 
the  adherents  of  tho  pope,  among  others  many  lawyers,  and 
plundered  their  houses.  Innocent  escaped  to  Viterbo,  and 
the  people  plundered  tho  pontifical  palace.  Ladislaua 
sent  his  troops  to  take  possession  of  Rome,  but  tho  people 
shut  the  gales  against  them.  After  a lime  the  pope  re- 
turned to  Rome,  the  people  submiitiid,  and  Ladislaus  also 
mode  his  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Paolo  Orsino,  au). 
1406. 

Innocent  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIK  who 
wished  to  have  a conference  with  his  rival,  Benedict  Xill., 
who  was  ihcu  in  France,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
iK-hlsm.  [Benedict,  Antipope.]  A tumult  however 
broke  out  at  Rome  to  prevent  his  departure.  The  Colonna 
(•iitcrcd  the  city  through  a breach  in  the  wall,  but  were  de- 
feated by  PaoloOrainoat  the  head  of  the  papal  miiitia;  and 
Mivural  uf  their  party,  being  taken,  wore  beheaded.  The 
pope  then  left  Rome,  and  repaired  to  Lucca,  for  the  purpose 
uf  tlie  conference,  which  however  did  not  take  place.  In 
the  menntirao  Ladislaus,  with  the  connivance  of  Paolo  Or- 
sinu,  took  {losssesion  of  Rome,  drove  away  the  papal  vicar, 
and  established  new  magistrates.  Ue  likewise  invaded 


Rieti,  Terni,  Todi,  Perugin,  and  other  papa)  territories.  In 
I4U9  a council  assorablcd  at  Pisn,  deposed  )>oth  Gregory 
and  Benedict,  and  eleciod  a new  po)>u  by  t)io  name  of  Alex* 
ander  V.  But  nuiihcr  Gregory  nor  Beiiodicl  submitted  to 
the  decisiuoof  tho  council,  ami  Gregory  e'^capcil  to  Naples, 
whore  ho  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  laidislaua, 
to  whom,  according  to  Sozoincnus,  ho  sold  Rome  and  the 
other  stales  of  tho  church  for  a sum  of  gold.  Ia>uis  of  Anjou, 
who  bad  claims  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  being  supported 
by  tho  new  pope  Alexander  V.,  who*c  legate,  Cardinal  Cussa. 
accompanied  him,  inarchod  upon  Rome,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  (he  Vatican  and  Castle  of  S.  Angelo;  but  he  could 
not  enter  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  the  troops  of  La- 
dulaus  and  tltc  Colonna  party.  Louis  and  the  legate  rctinxl, 
leaving  Paolo  Orsino  with  a boily  of  troops  under  tho  walls. 
A Her  a time*  Orsino,  assisted  by  people  within,  entered  Romo 
by  night,  and  drove  away  thesuldiers  of  l.Ailislaus,  who  only 
retained  possession  of  two  gates.  Porta  Maggioro  and  Porta 
$.  Uironzo. 

Romo  was  now,  nominally  at  least,  subject  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander V..  to  whom  tho  koysofthecity  were  sent  with  a depu- 
tation from  tlio  people,  urging  him  tocumo  and  fix  his  resi- 
denoo  there.  Alexander  however  died  at  Bologna  in  May  of 
tho  fullowing  year,  1410,  and  the  legato  Cossa  was  elected  in 
his  place  by  the  name  of  .John  XXII  I.  The  now  pope  visited 
Rome  in  the  following  year,  together  with  Louis  of  Anjou, 
who  afterwards  moved  on  towards  Naples  with  a large  force, 
under  tho  command  of  Paolo  Orsino,  Sforza  Altendolo, 
Braccio  da  Montone,  ond  other  celebrated  oondottieri,  and 
defeated  Ladislaus  near  Roccasecca;  but  Louis,  through 
want  of  money  and  provisions,  was  unalde  to  follow  up  his 
success,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Provonco. 

la  the  fiillowing  year,  141!!.  the  great  condottiere  Sforza 
Attendolo,  whom  the  pope  had  made  Count  of  Cotignola, 
having  had  some  differences  with  Paolo  Orsino,  abandoned 
tho  pope  and  tho  Anjou  party,  and  onterod  into  the  service 
of  Xjadislaus.  Tho  pope  now  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
peace  with  Ladislaus.  to  whom  it  was  said  that  ho  paid  down 
1 60, OUO  florins.  But  in  1 4 1 3 Ladislaus  broke  the  peace,  and 
sent  an  army  under  Sforza  to  invado  the  March  of  Ancona, 
while  another  body  under  tho  condottioro  Tartaglia, entered 
Rt>me  by  a breach  in  the  wall : the  pope  ran  away  to 
VilerlKi,  pursuei)  by  tho  Neapolitans,  who  killed  and  plun- 
dered several  of  his  retinue.  The  pope  had  displeased  the 
people  of  Rome,  by  levying  heaw  taxes,  especially  upon  wina 
Ladislaus  caracto  Rome, look tlie  Castloof  S.  Angelo, occu- 
pied tho  whole  Roman  state,  and  afterwards  advanced  to* 
wards  Tuscany,  threatening  Florence,  and  indeed  all  the 
rest  of  Italy,  when  he  was  attacked  m his  camp  near  Narni 
bv  a contagiou:^  disease,  of  which  he  soon  after  died  at 
Naples,  A.D.  1414.  U(>on  his  death  the  papal  authorities, 
supported  by  the  nobles  and  people,  recovered  possession 
of  Rome.  [JohnXXIII.] 

Tho  general  council,  having  assembled  at  Constance,  de- 
posed John  XXni.,  as  well  as  his  two  competitors  Bene- 
dict and  Gregory,  and  named  Cardinal  Colonna,  by  the 
name  of  Martin  V.,  a.d.  1417. 

Rome  was  in  the  power  of  John’s  legate,  when  Braccio 
da  Muntono,  a celebrated  condottiere,  attacked  it,  and  being 
introduced  by  some  partisans,  asaumeil  the  title  of  defender 
of  the  city,  saying  that  he  would  keep  it  for  tho  future 
popo  who  should  Ito  elected.  Ho  appointed  a new  senator, 
and  besieged  the  castle,  in  which  tho  legate  had  shut  him- 
self up.  The  lerate  applied  for  assistance  to  Joan  II.,  who 
had  succeeded  Ladislaus  on  tho  throne  of  Naples.  Joan 
scut  Sforza,  who  entered  Romo,  defeated  the  troops  of 
Braccio  (who  retired  to  PonigiaX  changed  the  autbwitics, 
arrested  Canliiial  Stcfanacci.  who  had  taken  tho  part  oi 
Braccio,  and  confined  him  in  S A tigelo,  where  he  was 
probably  put  to  death,  being  hoard  of  tiu  muro.  In  the  next 
year,  141 7,  Sforza  returned  to  Naples,  leaving  a garrison  in 
Romo  for  Queen  Joan,  in  14  16,  the  new  pope  Marlin  V. 
came  to  Rome,  Queen  Juan  having  made  an  alliance  with 
him.  During  bis  pontificate,  be  strove,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  Rone,  and  in  recover- 
ing most  of  the  territories  of  the  church.  Martin  died  in 
1431,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eugenius  IV.,  who  did  not 
imitate  the  wise  conduct  of  his  preilecossor.  Eugenius  had 
been  supported  in  his  election  by  the  Orsini  party,  and  he 
began  lus  pontificate  by  persecuting  the  rival  family  of 
Colonna,  at  tho  head  of  which  were  the  nephews  of  the  late 
pope,  and  ho  pul  to  death  more  than  2U0  of  Mortin’i  agents 
and  adherents.  Cardinal  Colonna  left  Keixe,  and  his  rela- 
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live#  having  colleclcd  iheir  feudal  reUiners,  assailed  ihe 
city ’but  Ihev  could  not  enter  it,  and  all  their  house*  and 
tlvwe  of  iheir  frienda  in  the  town  were  plundered  by  the  mob. 
In  l*l33i  Fortebraccio,  a captain  of  tho  pope,  revoltuo,  seized 
Tivoli,  and  threatened  Rome;  and  in  the  following  year 
Francesco  Sforza,  tho  son  of  Atleiidolo,  pretending  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  council  of  Basle,  which  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  the  pope,  occupied  the  whole  of  Umbria,  as  far  as 
Othcoli.  Upon  this  Eugoniussent  his  secretary  Biomlo,  the 
historian,  to  treat  with  Sforza.  and  agreed  to  moke  him 
■vicar  for  life  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  gonfaluniere  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

Another  condoltiere  however,  Piccinino  of  Perugia,  ui^od 
secretly  by  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  who  aimed  at  enlarging 
his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  pope,  joined  Forte- 
braccio  with  a body  of  horse,  and  advanced  to  tho  walls  of 
Romo.  The  people,  excited  by  the  Colonna.  and  weary  of 
the  oppression  of  the  papol  otlioera.  ran  to  arms,  arrested 
Cardinal  Condulraero,  the  pope's  nephew,  and  invested  tho 
pontifical  palace,  from  which  Eugenius  had  just  time  to 
Mcape,  disguiseil  as  a monk,  to  Ostia,  where  he  embarked 
for  Tuscany.  Fortobraeck)  and  his  bands  entered  Rome, 
and  gave  themsolvos  up  to  plunder  and  bloodshed,  and  all 
sorU  of  violence.  The  Romans  being  weary  of  this  dis- 
order. sent  two  bishops  to  the  pope,  to  beg  his  return  ; but 
the  po|>e  remained  absent,  delegating  his  authority  to  the 
Cardinal  Vitellesrhi,  a bold  unscrupulous  man.  who  by 
means  of  the  sword  and  the  hultcr,  restored  peace  to  Rome 
and  its  territory,  a.d.  1437.  He  reconquer^  Foligno  and 
other  towns  for  the  poiie,  but  at  la^t  he  became  suspected 
of  a secret  corrusponucnce  with  tho  duke  of  Milan  and 
with  Piccinino,  and  tho  pope  ordered  his  arrest.  Vitel- 
leschi  was  mortally  wounded  in  defending  himself,  an<l 
being  taken  iiiio  the  Castle  S.  Angelo,  died  there,  a.d.  1 44b. 
In  1443,  Eugenius  returned  to  Rome,  where  lie  openeil  a 
aouncil  in  tho  Lutcron.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  king 
Alfonso  of  Naples  against  Sforza  and  the  Florentines,  and 
thus  contributed  to  keep  all  Italy  in  a stale  of  confusion  for 
several  years  longer.  Eugenius  died  in  1447.  His  long 
contention  with  the  council  of  Basle,  and  with  the  antipope 
Felix,  and  his  otlior  transactions  as  liead  of  the  church,  are 
noticed  under  Kvcbn'IUS  IV.  Ho  wiu  the  last  pope  that 
has  been  ux|>elled  from  Romo  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
people.  He  restored  many  churches  and  other  buildings  in 
that  city. 

ills  succosfuir,  Nicholas  V..  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  long  scries  of  popes.  He  restored  peace  to  Homo  and 
to  all  Italy,  ended  the  schism  with  ttie  antipupc  Felix, 
embellutlied  Rome  with  useful  buildings,  restored  the 
walls  and  lue  Basilicic,  and  Iwgaii  tho  Vatican  library  : 
ho  may  be  considered  as  having  begun  a new  mra  n>r 
Romo,  in  which  tho  city  recovered  from  the  distrerUons 
and  calaroiiivs  of  past  ages,  and  became  again  a seal 
of  leaming,of  the  aris,anduf  prilislicd  society.  [Nicholas 
V.]  In  14a‘2,  Frederic  111.  of  Germany  came  to  Rome, 
whore  he  wo*  miwned  bv  tho  pope,  with  great  pomp,  first 
as  king  of  L/nubardy  and  afterwards  as  emperor.  He  was 
the  la.it  emperor  who  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  the  people 
Were  greatly  rejoiced  and  almost  oslonished  to  see  the  coro* 
nation  of  a Gorman  emperor  pass  off  without  tumult  and 
bloorlshed. 

The  lost  years  of  Nicliolos’s  pontificate  wore  dislurbcrl  by 
the  news  of  the  taking  cf  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
1453,  and  alio  by  llic  conspiracy  of  Stefono  Forcari,  a Ro- 
man noble  and  demagogue,  which  some  writers  liave 
chosen  to  look  upon  as  a patriotic  effort  to  restore  liberty 
to  Rome,  while  oiners  have  considered  it  as  the  last  struggle 
of  the  expiring  faetions  led  by  ambitious  nobles,  who,  flat- 
tenng  the  populace  by  eroptv  words  of  liberty  and  a re- 
public, had  so  often  brought  itome  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. Porcari  liaJ  once  made  an  attempt  at  insurrection  in 
the  Piazza  Navona.aiid  the  |>ope  had  treated  him  leniently, 
merely  exiling  him  to  Bologna.  Hero  he  kept  up  a corre- 
spiondenee  with  other  exiles  and  malcontents,  and  appointed 
a meeting  at  his  house  at  Rome,  in  January,  1 453.  Escaping 
from  Bologna,  lie  repaired  to  Romo,  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred men,  with  whom  be  was  to  attack  the  Capitol,  seize  the 
pope,  re-cstablUh  the  senate,  and  renew  in  short  the  scenes 
of  Crcsconzio,  Analdo  da  Brescia,  and  of  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  legate  of  Bologna,  however,  having  dis- 
covered the  flight  of  Porcari,  had  sent  information  to  the 
pope.  The  conspirators  were  seized  in  the  midht  of  their 
uocturnal  mouliiig,  with  their  arms  and  other  eudcuce  of 


their  guilt,  and  Porcari  and  nine  of  bis  associates  were  hung 
un  the  battlements  of  the  Castle  of  S.  An;;elo. 

Nicholas  V.  dieil  in  March,  1455.  He  k-ft  the  papal 
power  firmly  esIabUilied  at  Rome.  He  entrusted  the  ad- 
ministration chiefly  to  chirrchmen,  and  this  system  of  hier- 
archical government  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
senator  remained  a lay  magistrate,  appointed  by  the  po]x*. 
The  scmitur  roust  not  be  a nutivo  of  Rome.  His  juris- 
diction has  gradually  dwindled  to  almost  nothing,  as 
the  governor  of  the  city,  who  i.s  a prolate,  lias  the  whole 
t>oUce  under  his  control,  and  the  seiiulur  is  merely 
preaidont  of  a court  of  premiilie  instance  fur  civil  matters, 
which  is  composed  of  himself  and  three  coni»:rvatori,  or 
lay  judges,  geiiurolly  noblemen,  who  are  appointetl  by  tho 
pope,  and  renewed  every  six  munilis.  and  of  the  priore  de 
raponuni,  or  head  of  the  hcad-buruu^is  of  the  fourteen 
districts  of  Rome.  This  court,  called  Triounalc  del  Cain- 
pidoglio,  takes  also  cognizance  of  potty  offences  and  mis- 
demeanours. The  senator  bus  also  the  bupcrintondance  of 
the  markets,  of  the  annual  horse-races,  and  attends  the 
great  processions  and  other  public  ceremonies. 

Tliu  successors  of  Nicholas  V.,  during  tiio  remainder  of 
tho  fiAecnth  centur}',  consolidated  the  pa;ial  power  in  Rome, 
and  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  11.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  century,  extended  it  to  the  rest  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Sec  of  Rome.  [Papal  State.] 

Nicholas  V.  was  succeeded  by  Calixlus  HI.,  whose  pon- 
tificalo  does  nut  exhibit  any  important  feature.  I'liu  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Rome  henceforth  becomes  identifii^id 
with  that  of  the  popes,  and  may  be  traced,  in  order  of  dale, 
under  tho  heads  of  Pius  II.;  Paul  II.;  Sjxtus  IV.  ; Irr- 
NOCENT  VlII. ; Alexander  Vl. ; and  his  nephew  Bohoia 
|(Ce8arr);  Julius  II. ; LeuX.;  and  Clement  VII. 

I Under  Clement  VII.,  Rome  was  stormtil,  in  May,  152?, 
by  an  army  of  miTcenaiy  and  diKirderiy  Gei  iuans,  led  by 
I the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  who  wa»  in  the  service  of  Charles 
V„  but  who  led  his  froeboi^ting  bands  against  Rome  w ith- 
out any  commission  from  the  ctn|K.-ror,  and  with  no  other 
object  than  to  pay  his  troops  their  arrears  by  giving  them 
the  plunder  of  Homo.  [Bourbon.  Ciiaules  dr.]  1'lns  was 
the  last  storming  and  pdlago  of  Rome,  but  it  wok  also  one 
of  the  most  cruel.  From  1527  till  1798  Rome  was  not  en- 
tered by  any  husitlc  army,  norox|>osc<l  to  any  political  revo- 
lution. Of  the  popes  who  sat  in  the  papal  chair  during 
this  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  the  most  remarkable 
arc;  Paul  III.,  Paul  IV'.,  Pius  V'.,  Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus 
V'.,  Clement  V'lll..  I^aul  V.,  Urban  V'lll.,  InnockntX., 
Alexander  VH..  Clement  IX..  Clement  X.,  Innocent 
XL,  Innocent  XII.,  Clement  XL.  Benedict  XIIL,  Be- 
nedict X1V„  Clement  XIIL,  Clement  XIV.,  and  Pit  s 
VL  Under  Pius  VI.  Rome  was  uccupictl  without  any  resist- 
ance by  the  armies  of  the  French  executive  Directory,  and  al- 
though not  actually  pillogcil  by  the  soldiery,  it  was  shuiue- 
fuUy  plundered  in  a more  systematic  manner  by  tho 

enernis,  commissaries,  and  oiliur  agents  of  tho  Directory. 

II  1799  it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  who  also 
made  it  pay  dear  fur  what  they  called  its  deliverance  from 
the  French. 

In  Isoo  the  new  pojic.  Pius  VlL,  recovered  possessmn 
of  Rome,  and  tho  memoruhio  events  of  his  long  and 
troubled  pontificate  are  noticed  under  Pius  VlL  Since 
the  restoration  of  1H14  there  has  been  no  material  cliango 
in  the  political  cundilbn  of  Rome.  The  poties  who  have 
dune  roost  for  improving  and  cm^llishing  Rome  are : — 
Nicholas  V. ; Paul  II.,  who  built  the  Palace  of  Venice  and 
part  of  the  Corso ; Julius  II.;  Leo  X.,  who  began  St.  Pe- 
ter’s church ; Gregory  XIII.,  who  founded  the  Roman  col- 
lege ; Sixtus  V.,  who  raised  roost  of  tho  ubclUki ; Paul  V. 
(Horghese),  who  built  the  splendid  church  of  Santa  Marin 
Maggioro.  the  palace  Burgbese,  and  other  structures;  Gre- 
gory XV.,  who  founded  the  Propaganda;  Innocent  X., 
who  cmbelluhed  the  Piazza  Navoiia;  Alexander  V'lL,  whu 
raised  the  present  building  of  tho  Uiiivcisity;  Innocent 
XII.,  who  built  the  palace  for  the  courts  of  jubliee  at 
Monto  Citorio ; ClorooiU  XL,  Benedict  XIV^.,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  Pius  VL,  who  created  the  V'atiean  VIu- 
seura.  Besides  tho  i>opcs.  many  cardinals  of  the  Albaiit, 
Borghesc,  Barborini,  Fariiese,  and  other  families  ha\c 
greatly  contributed  lo  the  cmbeUishinent  of  modern  Ruiue 
during  tho  last  three  centuries.  The  French  uduiuhsti'a- 
tiun  (luring  its  second  occu^^iation  of  Rome,  1910-14,  alio 
contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  and  oruamcol  of 
the  city. 
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Modern  Home  (continued). 

A tkolch  of  thcoclual  pa|ial  administration,  its  judicial 
system,  iU  finances,  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the 
countr)',  and  other  statistical  details,  ore  given  underPAPAL 
Stats. 

With  regard  to  popular  etlucation,  Rome  has  adopted  no 
general  and  uniform  system.  The  rectors  of  some  parishes, 
aided  by  charitable  individuals,  have  oslablishen  parish 
school,  in  which  poor  boys,  from  five  to  twelve,  arc  in- 
structed gratis.  Other  schools  are  kept  by  the  Scolopj,  the 
fathers  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  Ignoranlclli,  and  other 
clerical  congregations,  in  which  boys  are  taught,  either  gra- 
tuitously or  for  a triiling  fee,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar. 
All  the  children  of  each  parish  are  re<|uirc<l  to  attend  at 
the  parish  church  every'  Sunday  afternoon  to  hear  the 
catechism  explained,  and  to  bo  questioned  by  the  rector  on 
p«jinta  of  religion  and  morality.  Besides  this,  the  curate 
(Sotlo  Curalo)  of  the  parish  generally  keeps  a private  school, 
in  which  he  teaches,  for  a Iritling  remuneration,  writing  and 
the  rudiments  of  Latin.  There  are  also  sixty  schools,  called 
regionaric,  kept  by  private  teachers,  in  which  about  ilOOO 
boys  of  the  middle  classes,  by  paying  from  half  a dollar  to 
a dollar  a month,  ore  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  Latin  and  French,  These  schools  are 
stihjecl  to  the  inspection  of  a deputation  of  clergymen,  who 
report  to  the  Cardinal  Vicario.  Several  charitable  institu- 
tions, such  as  the  Orphans’  Asylum,  that  known  by  the 
name  of  Tata  Giovanni,  the  foundling  hospital,  that  of  S. 
Michele  already  menlionetl,  supply  elementary  instruction 
to  their  inmates.  Females  arc  instrucied  in  some  convents, 
and  in  the  Conservatorj,  whcie  a number  of  poor  girls  ore  j 
Iwlgcd,  boarded,  and  instructed,  and  partly  defray,  by  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  the  oxjwnses  of  the  institution,  the  I 
rtuuaindor  being  made  up  by  legacies  and  subscriptions.  ] 
Some  evening  schools  for  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  have  of  late  years  been  opened  at  Rotuo  by  benevo-  I 
lent  individuals.  | 

For  scientific  education  there  is  the  university  called  j 
Archigtnitasio  della  Sapienza,  which  Is  attcndeil  by  nearly  | 
1000  students,  and  has  alibrary,  acabinet  of  natural  history, 
and  other  collections:  next  comcii  the  Gregorian  or  Roman 
college,  which  is  now  again  in  the  hands  of  iho  Jesuits; 
it  has  a collection  of  antiquities  and  an  observatory ; and  the 
colleges  Nazareno  and  Ciementino,  for  boarders  chiefly  of 
the  higher  class.  An  account  of  the  Grogoiian  college  is 
given  in  No.  I.  of  the  ‘Quarterly  Journal  of  Educulion.’ 
Several  public  libraries  are  daily  opened  at  Rome;  iho 
principal  are  those  of  the  Di>uimiean  convent  of  La  Mi- 
nervu,  and  that  of  the  Angustino  convent,  ralletl  Angelica, 

('haritable  establishments  are  mure  numerous  at  Rome 
than  in  any  other  Italian  city.  The  principal  hosjiilols 
aro  those  of  S.  Spirito  and  fe.  Michele,  already  noticed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article;  the  fever  hosphal  of  the 
L»ateran  ; the  hospital  of  La  Consolozionc,  at  the  fool  of  the 
Capitol,  for  surgical  cases ; that  of  San  Gallicano,  for  cuta- 
neous diseases;  that  of  Iho  Incurabib,  or  S.  Giacomo,  near 
the  Corso;  the  lying-in  huapitalof  S.  Rocco:  the  hospital  of 
SantaTrinita  dei  Pellegrini,  for  poor  convalescents ; and  that 
of  the  Ben  Fratelli,  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  already  men- 
tioncfl.  The  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Foundling  Hospital  of 
S.  Spirito,  and  tne  house  for  the  insane,  must  also  be 
reckoned.  Tlie  whole  annual  revenue  of  those  establishments 
amounts  to  840,000  dollars,  of  which  about  one-half  is  de- 
rived from  endowments,  and  the  remainder  is  supplieil  by 
the  papal  treasury.  The  pope  distributes  yearly  out  of  his 
own  private  purse  from  3U.UU0  to  40,000  dollars  among  the 
poor.  A commission  of  subsidies  distributes  about  172,000 
dollars  more  among  poor  families.  There  is  also  a society 
for  portioning  poor  girls  on  their  raarriago,  which  expends 
about  132,000  dollars  yearly  fiir  that  purpose.  It  is  reckoned 
that  about  1000  girls  ore  yearly  noriiuned  in  this  way. 
'Sorristori,  Slatitiica;  Morichini,  Su  f/t  Stabilimenii  di 
Pubbliea  Benfjiceuzain  Ihrma.)  ScealsoToumun,  b.  iv.,c.  7. 

The  lower  orders  at  Romo  live  generally  very  poorly, 
toheir  means  of  support  being  scanty  and  precarious.  They 
depend  much  on  chanty,  and  when  years  of  scarcity  or 
political  convulsions  occur,  the  amount  of  suffering  is  very 
greaU  as  was  the  rase  when  the  French  overthrew  the 
papal  government  in  1809.  A great  part  of  the  population 
depend,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their  subsisianceon 
the  papal  court,  the  cardinals  and  prelates,  the  nobility, 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  foreigners  in  general. 

The  clergy  of  the  city  of  Homo  coiisislod,  in  1838,  of  34 


rectors  of  parishes,  1439  priests  non-ineumbent.  2012  monks 
or  friars,  besides  31  prelates,  with  the  rank  of  bisliopa,  be* 
longing  to  the  papal  court.  Tbo  tiumbers  of  nuns  was 
1456.  The  whole  population  consisted  of  148,903  indivi- 
duals, besides  4500  Jews. 

The  police  in  Rome  is  maintained  by  the  Carabineers,  a 
well  solecteil  and  well  equi|q>cd  military  body,  resembling 
the  French  gendarmes.  They  are  under  the  orders  of  tbu 
governor  of  Romo,  who  is  a prelate. 

Romo  has  an  insurance  company,  a bank,  and  a savings’ 
bank  ; these  institutions  have  all  been  established  within  a 
few  years.  The  Monte  di  I'ieta  is  a much  older  foumlaiioii. 
[Mont  di  Pietk  } 

Romo  had  im  municipal  council  when  the  French  took 
possession  of  it  in  1809,  its  financial  administration  being  in 
the  hands  of  tho  home  department.  Count  Tournon  esta- 
blished a municipal  council,  consisting  of  the  principal 
nobles  and  citizens.  Its  revenues,  derived  from  various 
taxes  and  rent  of  buildings,  amounted  to  2.SU0.0U0  fraiK*!!. 
which  was  found  suflicicnt  for  the  expenditure.  \Vu  are  not 
acquainted  with  tho  alterations  that  have  been  made  since 
tho  restoration  of  1814,  except  that  wo  find  in  the  Motu- 
proprio  of  Leo  XIL,  1S24,  under  the  head  of  the  'Organi- 
zation of  the  Communes,’  that ‘with  regard  to  the  city  of 
Rome,  tho  rights  of  the  senator  and  conservator!,  and  of 
the  Roman  people,  arc  maintained  in  Ihcir  present  state,’ 
which  seems  to  mean  the  stato  in  which  they  were  before 
tbo  French  occupation. 

Tlic  population  of  modern  Rome  consists  of  a very  mixed 
race,  and  the  admixture  is  yearly  renewed.  The  deaths  at 
Rome  exceed  the  births,  which  is  owing  in  a great  degree 
to  tho  number  of  people  who  live  in  a stale  of  eelibacy,  not 
only  in  consequence  of  their  religious  vows,  but  also  fitmi 
choice.  The  population  is  yearly  recruited  from  the  pro- 
vinces; a number  of  young  men  come  to  liio  capil.*il  in 
quest  of  employment  or  to  pursue  their  studicis  and  many 
of  tiiem  settle  there.  Tournon  justly  observes  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  look  at  Rome  fur  any  descendants 
of  the  antient  Romans,  even  among  the  Tmnslevcrini,  who 
by  trwlition  claim  that  descent.  It  is  in  the  elevated  counlry 
near  Romo,  among  the  Sabine,  Alban,  and  Cimini  ntounlaitH, 
that  wo  may  expect  to  find  tho  descendants  of  the  antiont 
mbabilanls  of  ihovo  districts.  Tlic  men  in  the  city  of  Rome 
are  not  generally  favoured  by  nature,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Transieverini,  who  are  usually  well  madix  the  women 
are  far  superior  with  regard  to  form,  but  after  the  that 
l>criod  of  youth,  they  become  lusty  and  large,  owing  pm* 
bably  to  their  sedentary  habits ; their  busts  however  are 
generally  handsome. 

With  regard  to  tlioir  moral  qualities,  the  people  of  Romo 
may  be  said  generally  to  be  remarkably  keen  in  their  ]icr- 
ceptions,  disposed  to  criticism  and  satire,  and  yet  guarded  in 
the  utterance  of  their  sentiments,  serious  and  rather  pom- 
pous, but  withal  warm-hearted.  Revenge  and  jealousy  arc 
still  a source  of  crimes  among  the  lower  ortlers.  ‘The  mo- 
dern Romans,’ says  Tournon,  ‘ arc  full  of  intelligence;  they 
have  a strong  feeling  of  self-respect,  and  although  prone  to 
anger  under  provocation,  they  are,  in  the  common  relations 
of  life,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  wann-hearted.  and  particu- 
larly expressiveof  their  gratitude.  In  the  manifuld  relations 
which  1 have  had  wiili  all  classes  of  the  Roman  people— in 
the  meetings  fur  the  drawingof  the  conscription,  so  obnoxious 
to  a country  to  which  war  and  its  stern  necessities  had  been 
strangers  for  ages;  in  the  midst  of  the  popular  feslivuU;  in 
the  fairs  and  markets— nowhere  have  I seen  traces  of  that 
turbulence  and  ferocity  which  travellers  have  been  p1oa^c.l 
to  ascribe  to  the  modern  Romans.  I have  found,  among  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  most  secludctl  districts  of  the  Campagna,  a 
remarkable  mildness  of  manners,  not  unmixed  with  a certain 
degree  of  natural  politeness ; w hen  often  alone  among  them, 
or  in  the  midst  of  the  fo'Tiidablo  Transteverini,  my  confi- 
dence in  the  good  disposition  of  the  people  has  never  been 
betrayed  for  a moment,  and  my  own  experience,  to  which  I 
I may  add  that  of  cvciy  other  Frenchman  in  an  official  situa- 
' tion  like  myself,  has  given  me  a full  eonvict'on  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  governmeut  to  make  these  people 
as  orderly  and  peacefut  as  those  of  any  country  in  Kuro{>e.’ 
(Etudes  iw'  vol,  ii.,  p.  104.) 

The  amusements  of  tho  |>cople  of  Rome  arc  chiefly  con- 
nected with  religious  festivals.  The  principal  are  lho?4’  of 
the  Holy  Wtiek,  when  the  evening  sci  vicc  and  Miserere  at 
ibe  Sixtine  Chapel  are  celehraled,  at  which  however  onlv  a 
privileged  few  can  be  admitted;  but  then  iheie  is  the  cross 
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of  fire  Kuipended  above  the  Confession  in  St  Petar’s  church, 
whither  thousands  resort,  and  the  aisles  of  that  vast  temple 
become  a sort  of  fashionable  promenade.  On  Kaster  Sunday 
the  pope  otfimites  with  f^reat  solemnity  in  St.  Peter's  church, 
after  which  he  ascends  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  I'ivcs  hit  benediction  * urhi  ot  orbi.’  Then  comes  the 

freat  procession  of  tho  (Airpus  Domini,  the  Thur>day  after 
'rinity  Sunday,  when  the  pope  and  all  Ibe  clergy  walk  round 
the  colonnade  of  St  Peter's.  Next  comes  the  festival  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  29th  of  June,  when,  in  the  evening  after  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day,  the  whole  exterior  of  that  magnificent 
building,  with  its  swelling  dome,  lantern,  and  cross,  is  hglited 
up  first  by  paper  lanterns,  which  give  a soft  ethereal  light,  and 
then,  at  a given  signal,  another  set  of  thousands  of  bright 
lamps  are  suddenly  ignited,  as  if  by  magic,  spreading  like  a 
blaze  of  firo  along  that  vast  structure.  Then  follows  the 
Girandola,  or  fireworks  on  tho  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which 
are  far  superior  to  any  other  fireworks  in  the  world.  The 
Christmas  festivals  ore  also  splendict  All  these  have  been 
(WcriUetl  by  most  travellers  who  have  visited  Romo,  and 
i>ome  of  them  most  beautifully  by  Madame  de  Siacl  in  her 
‘Curinne.’ 

Tho  profane  amusements  are  those  of  the  Carnival,  with 
its  horse-races  m the  Curse  and  the  masks  in  tho  stroots ; 
the  inundation  of  Piazza  Navona  twice  a week,  in  the  month 
of  August ; the  bull-fights  and  fireworks  during  Uie  summer 
S4.‘aaon ; and  the  vignatc,  or  country  excursions  fn  the 
autumn.  There  are  generally  two  if  not  three  theatres 
o|>en  at  Rome,  one  for  tlie  Opera  Seria,  and  another  for  the 
Bufi'a,  but  although  the  {KHiple  are  very  fond  of  music,  yet 
tiieir  rulers,  through  regard  fur  their  profession,  abstain  from 
attending  plays,  and  this  renders  the  amusement  less  na- 
tional than  at  Naples  nr  Milan.  The  fashionable  carriage- 
drives  are  along  tho  Curio,  and  outside  of  the  Porta  del 
Pojiolo,  and  along  the  road  to  Porta  Pin. 

We  must  refer  for  other  particulars  concerning  the  habits 
and  pastimes  of  the  modern  Romans  to  books  of  travels,  and 
e-pocialiy  to  (hat  under  tho  name  of  Stendhal,  ‘Romo, 
Florence,  et  Naples,’  and  also  (ho  ‘Promenades  dans 
Rome,’  by  the  tame  author,  and  Miss  Waldie’s  ‘ Rome  in 
tho  Nineteenth  Century.* 

The  language  of  Romo  is  good  Italian,  but  the  lower 
orders,  like  those  of  every  other  country,  fall  into  gramma- 
tical inaccnrftciea,  wrong  inflections,  &c..  and  have  moreover 
a drawling  way  of  si>caking,  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and 
U easily  recognised.  The  popular  dialect  thus  disfigured, 
thou;>h  much  more  intelhitible  than  that  of  most  other 
countries  of  Italy,  it  called  Romanesco,  and  there  arc  bur- 
lesfjuo  poems  written  in  it.  One  of  these  is  entitled  ‘ Mco  Pa- 
facea,'  the  name  of  u bravo  or  leader  of  tho  lower  class  of 
Horae,  who,  hearing  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  (ho  Turks, 
proposes  to  inarch  to  its  relief  but  after  many  delays  and 
I'pUodes,  the  whole  troop  vont  their  courage  upon  the  poor 
Jews  of  Rome,  whose  district  they  toko  by  storm.  Tlio  fol- 
lowing is  a sample  of  the  style : 

* Hra  (|a»n*nTAch'i  riiiirarali 
Cos  ie  p*nkh«  EMizfitatAno  te  leon* 
laMDcf  «Ue  lor  Rioitn-.  e i Frutumti, 

K oenuD  rlio  roblui  rniM  { 

Prrcho  t*  fcrvszto  « i NtrAroU. 

El  cUdo  lUonporuUle  m reUDo, 

K atlon  U Sol,  ••  Don  ri  >i>o  ripAri. 

ScaIIh  !•  robbo, « i BoUr^*nri.* 

There  is  another  poem,  called  ‘Maggio  Romnncsco,'  by 
PerUNto,  which  is  founded  upon  tho  history  of  Cola  di  Rienzo. 
But  most  of  the  popular  poems,  songs,  and  ballads  of  Rome 
are  in  good  Italian.  Tho  ‘Hilornello’  is  a favorite  com- 
{sisition  of  the  lower  classes,  and  consists  of  osonanto  rhymes, 
such  os  follows ' 

• Plor*  Jr  r*pc. 

K q<MDU>  mv  DA  dlte  • ni«  fate, 

E ch'  in  r*  poKtio  b«na  non  lo  cre^la.' 

A colleclion  of  ^xipular  Roman  songs  was  publishefl  by 
tho  Cavalicre  Visconti : ‘ Saggio  di  Caiili  Popolari  della 
Provincid  Marittiraa  c Campagna,’  Roma,  1B30.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a specimen  : 

* l'4lomba  cite  prr  I*  nrie  vii  a 
Frrnu,  cbe  ro^lUi  dinidut-  pnruir, 

VuitUx  CA^k  <iue  ]«'nee  n Ie  <>h>  uln. 

V<s;lio  ecrir-*  iina  iritn  el  mio  ^laore, 

Tutta  dt  (aiiitiK>  l.i  r«»|rl<n  iLunp.itc, 

I’cr  rizdio  K*  B*r»o  lo  fo'u>  roi*'  s 
K flnit.t  iLi  (crlce  e eiziUarr, 

Pnt'inbA.  {K.>riiucll*  ■ lo  uie  amote. 

E «r  i«j  uu\  i m li-uo  k ripo^iirr, 

O PalvDl’a  ripuMi<  In  ancure.' 


The  satirical  humour  for  which  the  modem  Romans  have 
been  long  celebrated,  has  been  noticed  under  Pasquin. 

The  upper  r'lass  at  Rome  consists  of  two  dislinct  urdors: 
the  hierarchy  or  clerical  dignitaries,  cardinals  and  prelates, 
who  constitute  the  court  and  cabinet  of  the  pope,  and  who 
have  in  (heir  hands  the  government,  and  fill  the  principal 
offices  in  the  administration ; and  tho  lay  nobility,  with  the 
titles  of  prinres,  dukes,  marquises,  and  counts,  who  live  upon 
the  revenue  of  (heir  estates,  and  have  little  or  nc  aillucnce 
in  political  affairs.  In  live  middle  class,  ‘mezzo  c«tu.’  the 
lawyers  form  an  important  order  ; they  are  divided  into->-l, 
awocati  ooncistoriali,  who  alone  can  plead  before  the 
sovereign  in  concisloro,  or  papal  privy  council ; 2,  awo* 
cati  rolali.  who  plead  before  tho  other  courts;  3,  curiali, 
or  patmeinatori.  who  are  the  same  as  the  English  solicitors; 
4.  notaries,  who  form  a cor|H}ralion  under  thu  prefect  of 
the  archives.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the 
advocates  Bartulucci,  Bontadossl,  Angelotti,  Lasagni,  were 
dUtinguiahed  among  the  members  of  their  profession. 
Ami)!)^  tho  physicians  and  surgeons,  Bomba,  Egidi,  Giovan* 
nelli,  Irasmondi,  Savetti,  had  a considerable  reputation. 

Tho  artists  form  anuthcr  important  body  at  Home.  Many 
of  them  are  foreigners,  but  they  generally  live  on  good 
terms,  and  there  is  a sort  of  professional  fellow-feeling 
among  them  all.  The  life  which  tho  artists  lead  at  Rome, 
thoir  studies,  and  their  meetings,  have  been  described  by 
Stendhal  and  other  travellers.  The  Academia  of  S.  Luca,  or 
(he  fine  arU,  is  the  connecting  bond  of  all  the  ariuls  at 
Rome.  Franco  and  oilier  countries  have  their  separate 
academics,  or  ‘ |>cn»ionats.’  whore  aoertain  number  of  artists 
of  their  respective  nation  are  boarded  and  pcnsiimud  by 
their  government  for  a certain  period.  The  anti<|uarians 
have  also  their  academy.  Among  those  the  names  of  Vis- 
conti, Fea,  Nibhy,  Rf‘.  and  others  arc  well  known. 

The  raercanti  di  Campagna,  or  great  farmers,  who  rent 
tho  TUl  estates  into  which  (ho  Campagna  is  divided,  be- 
longing^ lo  the  nobility,  or  to  various  churches,  convents, 
charitable  institutions,  or  corporations,  arc  a wealthy  class; 
they  live  in  a good  style  at  Rome,  havo  their  counting- 
houses,  and  employ  numerous  agents,  clerks,  messengers, 
and  serv'ants.  The  smallest  of  theso  farms  requires  a 
capital  of  2000/.,  and  the  largest  of  above  20,00U/.  Almost 
tho  wholo  of  the  Roman  bwlatuK  from  Curnuto  (u  Ter- 
racina,  aro  in  the  hands  of  about  120  of  those  farmers, 
of  whom  ono-lhird,  and  those  the  wealthiest,  reside  at  Rome. 
Both  Chilteauvieux  and  Tournon  giveanirnuUnldescripliuna 
of  the  farm  of  Campomorto,  which  is  among  the  largest. 

Romo  is  well  supplied  with  provisions;  butchers’  meat,  fish, 
game,  and  vcgetablvs  arc  goorl  and  abundant ; the  common 
country  wino  is  small  and  li^ht,  but  the  Romans  aro  gene- 
rally a sober  people,  t'heesc,  butter,  ricotta,  and  other 
produce  of  tho  dairy,  is  plentiful  and  varied. 

In  conclusion,  (hero  is  much  that  is  interesting  and  much 
that  is  gooil  in  modern  Rome,  liolh  materially  and  morally  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho  stuie  of  suciuty 
is  totally  different  from  what  it  is  in  England.  Prussia, 
or  France.  English  travellers  have  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  this ; thov  have  judged  of  Roman  society  aBer  the  Eng- 
lish standuxl ; they  nave  contrasted  iU  stationary  but  orderly 
condition,  with  the  prodigious  activity,  excitement,  and  per- 
petual agitation  of  the  population  of  Britain.  But  tho  hu- 
man race  can  accommodate  itself  to  various  conditions  ; it 
can  thrive  and  bo  content  under  very  different  institutions. 
It  is  neither  possible  nor  perhaps  desirable  to  make  at 
once  a complete  revolution  in  the  hahits  and  ideas  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  ; tliat  must  be  the  slow  work  of 
time,  of  education,  and  of  spreading  intercourse.  This  has 
been  the  great  mistake  of  the  so-calltMl  republicans  of  our 
age ; thoy  have  considered  man  os  n plastic  being,  whom 
; they  could  remodel  at  wilt,  without  any  consideration  for 
his  moral  feelings,  habits  of  thought,  and  early  impres- 
sions, which  will  not  easily  bend  themselves  to  the  will  of 
another. 

The  great  mass  of  tho  population  of  the  city  of  Rome  has 
shown,  of  late  years,  that  it  is,  generally  speaking,  in 
tulerablu  harmony  with  the  form  of  government.  If  tho 
government  would  but  take  care  to  accommodate  itself 
gradually  to  tho  very  slow  change  which  must  bo  taking 
place  even  in  tho  minds  of  the  )>eoplD  of  Rome,  that  would 
be  Kuilk’jcnt  at  present  for  the  purposes  of  peace,  welfare, 
and  go<Ml  government,  without  any  violent  and  sudden 
change  in  the  established  form  of  society.  Some  remarks 
on  Uiis  subject  which  wore  elicited  by  tbe  abortive  insur- 
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reetion  of  tho  northern  papal  provinces,  in  1831,  in  which 
movement  Romo  and  the  suutnurn  provinces  did  not  parti- 
cipate, may  be  found  at  the  end  of  an  article  upon  ‘ Rome 
and  the  Papal  Government,'  in  No.  xxi.  of  the  * Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,’  January,  1833. 

ROMER,  GLAUS,  a Danish  astronomer,  was  bom  at 
Arhusen  in  Jutland,  in  Ki4‘i,  of  parents  who,  though  not 
in  afllucnt  circumstances,  were  able  to  give  their  son  the 
benelits  of  a scientific  e<lucation  by  sending  him  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  where  ho  applied  niinseif  diligently 
to  the  study  of  astronomy  under  Erasmus  Uurtholinus. 

Ho  was  brought  into  notice  by  Picard,  who,  in  1871,  was 
sent  from  Franco  by  Lniis  XIV.  to  make  celestial  observa- 
tions in  the  north,  and  to  verify  the  position  of  Uraniburg, 
once  the  residence  of  Tycho  Brah6.  The  French  astrono- 
mer conceived  so  great  an  esteem  fur  the  talonts  of  tho 
young  Dane,  that  ho  engaged  him  to  visit  Paris,  uud  when 
there  procured  fur  him  the  honour  of  being  presented  to 
the  king.  In  conset|ucnce  of  this  introduction,  Riimer  was 
appointed  to  instruct  the  Daupliin  in  malhetnatics,  a pen- 
sion was  settlc<l  on  him,  and  tho  next  year  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  made  him  a member  of  their  body. 

while  in  Franco,  Riimer  was  employed,  together  with 
MM.  Ca-ssini  and  Picard,  in  ]Knforming  geodetical  o{>era- 
tions  fur  the  survey  of  the  kingdom;  he  ulso  assisted  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  from  tho  observations 
which  he  had  occasion  to  make  on  the  immersions  and 
emerstuns  of  Jupiter's  first  sdleUite,  he  waft  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  certain  inei}uaUties  in  the  limes  of  the  occurrence 
of  these  phenomena,  which  had  not  before  been  noticed. 
It  was  Ihon  first  rcuiurkerl,  that  between  tho  limes  of  the 
up|K>silion  of  Jupiter  to  the  sun  and  the  next  following 
conjunction,  tlie  emersions  of  the  salcllito  from  the  shadow 
of  the  planet  took  place  always  Inter  than  the  times  indi- 
cated by  calculation,  and  that  the  dilfurenco  between  the 
observed  and  the  calculated  limes  when  tlio  planet  was 
near  tho  points  of  opposition  and  conjunction  was  about 
fourteen  minutes.  A contrary  circumstance  was  observed 
from  the  time  of  a conjunction  of  Jupiter  with  tho  sun  to 
tho  next  following  opposition : lor  the  immersions  appeared 
to  take  place  mure  early  than  the  calculated  times,  the  dif- 
ference of  tho  times,  when  near  tho  points  of  conjunction 
and  opposition,  being  also  about  fourteen  minutes. 

Tlieio  apixnirs  however  lobe  some  uncertainty  whether 
Roiner  or  Cassini  (J.  D.)  is  the  astronomer  to  whom  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  perceive  the  inequality  belongs, 
and  Montucla  asserts  not  only  lliat  tho  latter  made  tnc 
discovery,  but  that  he  gave  an  explanation  of  its  cause.  He 
slates  that  Cassini  published,  in  1G73,  a paper  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  the  phenomena  result  from  the  difierenco  be- 
tween the  times  during  which  the  particles  of  light  are 
passing  fVom  the  satellite  to  the  earth  (the  planet  being, 
when  in  opposition,  nearer  to  the  curth  than  when  in  con- 
junction, by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit)  and  in 
which  it  is  inferred  that  the  velocity  of  light  must  conse- 
quently be  such  as  to  allow  it  to  )mss  Aom  tho  sun  to  tho 
earth  in  about  eight  or  Ion  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  well  known  that  Cassini  at  first  objected  to  the  transmis- 
sion : ' light  through  a part  of  space  in  a certain  time  as  a 
cause  of  the  observed  imsiuality.  on  tho  ground  that  similar 
inerjualiiies  were  not  observed  in  the  immersions  or  emer- 
sions of  the  other  satellites.  Nowit  is  touro  probable  that  the 
F reiK'h  astronomer  should  have  made  objections  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  another  man,  than  that  he  should  have  abandoned 
one  which  himself  had  formed:  and  even  if  such  abandon- 
ment had  taken  place,  Romer  ought  in  justice  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  real  discoverer  of  this  important  element  in 
aslrunomiral  science,  since  it  is  admitted  that  ho  took  up 
the  subject  and  gave  a precise  explanation  of  tho  circum- 
stances. The  rea^in  why  the  like  retardation  or  arceleia- 
tion  of  tho  limes  was  not,  then,  observed  in  the  second  and 
the  remaining  satellites  U,  that  tho  theory  of  the  motions 
of  those  bodies  was  in  that  age  so  imticrfcct,  that  the  times 
of  the  phenomena  could  not^e  dolcnnined  by  computation 
within  the  number  of  minutes  to  which  the  optical  inequa- 
lity amounts.  It  Is  now  well  known  that  ihu  latter  takes 
place  similarly  in  the  phenomena  of  all  the  satellites. 

Riimer  was  as  good  a mechanician  as  an  astronomer.  It 
is  to  him  »c  owe  liie  application  of  the  epicvcloidal  curve  in 
the  formation  of  the  teeth  nf  w heels  by  w hich  the  movement 
is  rendered  uniform  ; and  an  account  of  the  invention  was 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1C73.  De  la  Hire 
aAei'warda  claimed  the  honour  of  having  first  discovered 


the  advantage  of  teeth  so  formed : but  Leibnitz,  in  a lettoi 
to  John  Beruoulli,  stales  that  Rumor  hud  cotumunicalod 
the  invention  to  him  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  Dc  la 
Hire's  publication.  lidmur  is  said  to  have  designed  several 
machines  for  representing  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and 
pailiculorly  one  which  exhibited  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter’s 
satellites;  by  this  machine  it  is  said  tliat  tho  immersions 
and  tbe  emersions  might  be  determined  with  great  pre- 
cision. 

Having  remained  ten  years  in  France,  Riimer  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  where  the  king.  Christian  V , made  him  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy.  He  was  at  the  same  lime  employed  in 
reforming  the  coin,  in  regulating  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures and  in  making  or  repairing  the  public  roads.  Having 
ac(|uiUed  himself  in  the  performance  of  these  scientific 
commissions  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  he  was 
named  chancellor  of  tho  Danish  exch(!<iuer,  amf  assessor  oi 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  At  length,  under  Frederic 
IV.,  he  liecame  burgomaster  of  Copeiiliagen,  in  which  city 
bo  died,  September  19.  1702,  having  sudered  at  intervals 
from  tho  stono  during  the  three  lost  years  of  his  life. 

Peter  Horrebow,  one  of  his  pupiU  and  his  successor  in 
the  chair  of  astronomy,  publisbe<l  (1735),  under  iho  title  o( 
' Basis  Astroiiumiai.'  the  series  of  celestial  observations 
mudo  by  Romer,  with  a description  of  the  observatory  at 
Copenhagen,  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  tho 
instruments  were  used. 

In  determining  the  apparent  places  of  ccleHliul  bodies,  it 
had,  previously  to  tho  time  of  Romer,  been  the  practice  to 
observe  their  altitudes  and  aximuthi,  and  al.io  their  dis- 
tances from  ono  another  or  from  some  body  whose  place 
was  already  found.  The  trouble  of  computing  the  right- 
ascensions  and  decliiiationK  from  these  elements  was  exm- 
sidorahte,  and  tho  Danish  astronomer  made  an  important 
change  in  the  practice  of  ubsorving,  by  which  this  trouble 
was  Bvoideil.  He  used  what  is  called  a transit  telescope, 
with  a cIoc‘k,  and  also  n mural  quadrant;  with  these  ho  ob- 
served directly  the  difieiences  between  the  right-nsceiisions 
(in  time)  and  between  the  declinations  of  the  sun  and  tho 
planets  or  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  right  to  remark  however  that 
Picard  had  somewhat  earlier  llxe<l  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian a telescope,  by  which  he  could,  it  is  said,  obtain  olti- 
tudes  between  56‘’  and  GP.  Now  a space  etjuai  in  extent 
to  five  degrees  cannot  bo  seen  at  once  in  a telescope,  and 
tbereforo  it  is  probable  that  this  was  moveable  in  altitude  to 
that  extent ; and  if  Ri'mier  wan  at  any  time  a witness  to 
the  perforraHnee  of  the  instrument,  ho  may  have  taken 
from  it  the  idea  of  making  a lelenco|>e  turn  on  a horixonial 
axis  tiirough  36U  degrees  in  the  plane  of  tho  meridian. 
It  apiHiars  also  that  Do  la  Hire  contended  with  Riimer  for 
the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  fix  a quadranial  in- 
strument in  that  plane. 

ROMFORD.  [Esskx] 

ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUKL  was  born  in  London,  on 
tho  1st  of  March,  1757.  llis  grandfather,  a French  Pru- 
tcslaiil,  was  entitled  by  inheritance  to  a considerable  landed 
estate  at  Montjieiher,  but  he  quilted  France  in  conse<|U(>nce 
of  the  persecutions  which  succeeded  (he  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  established  himself  in  the  business  of 
a wax-bicacber.  in  the  neighbourhoud  of  London.  His 
youngest  son,  Peter,  the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a jeweller,  in  which  he  be- 
came successful  and  eminent.  Of  the  numerous  family  of 
Peter  Romilly,  two  suns  and  a daughter  alone  survived  tlioir 
infancy,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the  youngest.  The  early 
education  of  Samuel  Romilly  was  extremely  defective,  lie 
was  sent  with  his  brother  to  a day-school,  frequented  by 
the  children  of  the  Frem  h refugees  in  London,  the  master 
of  which  was  ignorant  and  tyrannical,  and  incompetent  to 
instruct  his  pupils  in  anything  beyond  reading,  wnting,  and 
the  rudiments  of  the  French  language.  Tlic  elder  brother 
being  intended  fur  his  father’s  trade,  it  was  attempted  to  lead 
Samuel’s  inclination  to  tho  business  of  a solicitor;  but 
a ditigusi  implantcil  in  his  mind  by  a view  of  the  dis- 
couraging api’oratUB  of  an  attorney’s  office  in  the  city, 
caused  the  abandonment  of  this  scheme.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  place  him  in  the  commercial  bouse  of  the  Fludyers, 
who  were  near  relations  of  his  family,  and  one  of  whom. 
Sir  Samuel  Fludyer.  was  his  godfather.  With  a view  to 
this  employment  he  received  instruction  in  book-keeping 
and  mercantile  accounts,  but  the  death  of  both  tho  part- 
ners in  the  house  of  Rudver  nut  an  end  to  this  pro- 
mising project,  and  h'S  father,  having  failed  in  severa. 
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other  schemes  respecting  him.  eventually  enaplovcd  him  ' 
in  Ins  own  trade,  at  first  simply  for  tlw  purpose  of  furnishing 
him  with  ooeupalion,  and  afiorwards  wnli  the  intention 
that  the  two  brothers  should  succeed  to  the  business  in 
partnership  upon  lhair  father’s  rotirornent, 

During  the  intervals  of  leisure  which  were  abundantly 
flfflirdud  him  for  several  years  after  he  left  school,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  Samuel  RomiUy  applied  himself  assidu* 
oualy  to  literary  studies,  which  were  more  suitable  to  his 
serious  and  somewhat  melancholy  disposition  than  tlte 
usual  exercises  and  amusements  of  youth.  Anlient  history. 
English  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism  were  at  this  porit^ 
his  favountc  objects  of  pursuit.  When  he  was  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  ago.  he  determined  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Liliu  language,  and  by  means  of  hard 
study,  and  willi  the  assistance  of  a master,  he  acquired  so 
nmch  proficiency  as  enabled  him.  in  the  course  of  ihroo  or 
four  years,  to  read  through  almost  all  the  classical  writersof 
Rome.  lie  also  applied  himself  to  Greek,  but.  discouraged 
by  the  diinciiltics  of  self-instruction,  ho  abandoned  the 
attempt,  and  contented  himself  with  studying  iho  Greek 
authors  by  means  of  Latin  versions.  In  addition  to 
classical  studies,  he  read  travels,  and  acquired  a competent ' 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  some  acquaintauec  with  | 
natural  history  i and  he  also  attended  private  lectures  on' 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  lovlures  on  painting,  architec* 
turn,  and  anatomy  dedivered  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Thus, 
though  he  had  not  the  op)K>rtuiiity  of  becoming  a scholar 
in  the  academical  sense  of  the  term,  he  contrived  by  his ' 
nerseveranoo  and  unaided  efforts  to  refine  his  taste,  and  to 
lay  up  in  his  mind  a store  of  elegant  and  useful  know- 
iixlge.  which  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  the  exalted  walk 
of  life  to  which  his  fortunes  subsequently  led  him,  with- 
out ex{K>riciicmg  those  impediments  and  mortifications  which 
usually  arise  from  an  imncrfcct  education. 

It  is  not  surprising  tiiat  a dev’otion  to  such  pursuits  as 
lhc.se  should  excito  a.«piialiuns  fur  an  occupation  more  con- 
genial to  them  than  the  trade  of  a jeweller;  and  bis  in- 
dulgent father,  whose  pecuniary  means  had  been  about 
this  lime  increased  by  considerable  legacies  to  his  family, 
and  among  them  a bequest  of  2000/.  to  tSamuol  Romilly, 
readily  yielded  to  his  son’s  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  articled 
him  for  five  years  to  one  of  the  sworn  clerks  in  chancery. 
The  mechanical  duties  of  this  ofllce,  though  in  some 
dc^^Tcc  enlivened  by  his  master's  practice  as  a solicitor, 
were  scarcely  more  attractive  to  Romdly  than  his  attend- 
ance upon  his  father’s  business;  but  ho  devoteil  his  fre- 
quent leisure  at  this  period  to  literary  studies,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  strenuous  exercises  in  ])rose  composition.  The 
object  of  serving  a clerkshin  of  this  kind  was  the  purchase 
of  a scat  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office  at  the  expiration  of  his 
articles,  and  the  intcndt^l  retirement  of  his  master  was 
likely  loofl'oro  favourable  opportunity  for  the  altoinrocnt 
of  this  object;  but  Romilly^s  dislike  to  the  business,  and 
his  disinclination  to  cmbamiss  his  father  by  withdrawing 
from  his  hands  tho  amount  wf  tho  bequest  al>oTc  men- 
tioned, which  would  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  seat,  determined  him  to  renounce  his  prospects  in 
the  Six  Clerks’  Office  entirely,  and  to  nualify  himself  for 
the  bar.  Acconlingly,  in  May,  17“8,  having  served  his 
clerkship,  ami  comjiletod  his  twenty  first  }car,  he  en- 
tered himself  at  Gray's  Inn,  placed  himself  in  the  cham- 
bers of  an  equity  araughteman,  and  commenced  with 
great  ardour  the  study  of  the  law.  Ho  still,  however,  pur- 
sued his  literary  studies  tmd  exercises,  employing  much  of 
hit  lime  in  reading  and  translating  the  Latin  historians  and 
orators,  occasionally  writing  political  essays  for  the  news- 
papers, and  sometimes  ottoiiding  tho  houses  of  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  own  powers  of  abstraction, 
argument,  and  expression,  by  comiKisiiig  imaginary  answers 
to  the  spoeches  which  he  had  heanl  there. 

Not  lung  aficr  he  commenced  his  legal  reading,  he  was 
attacked  by  serious  illness,  which,  aggravated  and  pro- 
tracted as  it  appears  to  have  been  bv  his  constitutional  dis- 
position to  despondency,  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all 
severe  studies,  and  ibrcatcneil  wholly  to  interrupt  bis  pro- 
fessional pros|iecl8.  Fortunately  a family  incident  induced 
him  to  undertake  a journey  to  Switzcrluiid,  where  lie  re- 
mained several  weeks  in  the  society  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  most  intimate  friend  tho  Rev.  John  Roget,  and,  return- 
ing by  way  of  Paris,  he  liecamo  acquainted  in  that  capital 
With  D’Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  formed  intimate  I'riend- 
«hips  wiili  several  of  tho  most  eminent  political  philosophers 


of  that  day,  whose  conversation  and  correspoiidenee  pr«»- 
diiced  a marked  00*001  upon  his  character  and  opinions. 
Hu  arrived  in  London  after  an  absence  of  several  months, 
with  his  health  entirely  restored. 

In  Easter  term,  1783,  RomiUy  was  railed  to  the  bar, 
but  his  entrance  upon  the  practice  of  the  po<«ession  was 
postponed  for  several  months  in  consequence  of  a second 
journey  to  Switserlaiid,  which  be  undertook  for  the  purpose 
of  attending  his  sister  to  England,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Roget.  In  Michaelmas  term,  1783,  however,  he  began  his 
attendance  upon  the  courts,  and  0{>cncd  his  practice  with  a 
very  inconsiderable  amount  of  craploymeut  in  drawing 
clianccry  pleadings.  In  the  following  spring  he  jolnc<l  ihu 
Midland  circuit ; but  being  unknown  and  without  connec- 
tions of  any  kind,  no  encouraging  prospect  of  business  ap- 
peareil  for  several  years.  Success  at  sessions  however  led 
to  employment  on  the  circuit ; ami  though  his  progress  was 
by  no  means  rapid,  we  have  his  own  authority  for  stating 
that  when  the  extent  of  liis  practice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  compelled  him  to  restrict  himself  to  I^ondon. 
he  had  attained  to  a larger  amount  of  leading  nm 
business  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  counsel  upon  the 
circuit.  (Memnir$  n/  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  vol.  i.»  p.  94.) 

In  the  year  after  that  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 
Romilly,  through  his  connections  in  I’aris,  bee.'uiie  acquainted 
with  Mirabeau,  By  his  means  he  was  introducml  to  tho 
late  Marr^uis  of  Lansdowne.  who  had  become  dusirousof 
hU  acquamluncQ  upon  learning  that  ho  was  the  writer 
of  an  anonymous  tiact,  entitled  ‘A  Fragment  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Power  and  Duties  of  Juries,  and  who,  having 
from  the  first  conceived  a high  opinion  of  Roniilly’s  talents, 
Continued  to  be  for  many  years  his  steady  friend  and  patron. 
I«ord  Lansdowne’s  estimate  of  his  character,  and  hisanti- 
cipation  of  his  eventual  success,  are  evinced  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  first  years  of  their  acriuaintancc,  and  before  the  tide 
of  Romilly’a  professional  fortunes  had  begun  to  flow,  he 
was  twice  offered  a scut  in  {mrliameiit  by  that  nobleman, 
which  he  declined  from  a feeling  of  independence.  The 
early  introduction  of  Romilly  to  the  confidence  and  familiar 
friendship  of  many  persons  of  tlic  highest  distinction  fur 
their  station  and  talents,  both  in  b ranee  and  England, 
must  bo  considered  ns  an  unqucbtionablc  proof  of  Ins 
eminent  merit.  A young  man  barely  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  the  son  of  a jeweller,  unknown  at  any  public  school 
or  universilv,  and  a barrister  of  only  a year’s  slamlmg, 
could  have  Won  indebted  to  nothing  but  Ins  own  personal 
character  fur  his  admission  into  such  society,  and  fur  the 
esteem  and  rospoct  with  which  ho  was  regarded  by  his  supe- 
riors in  rank,  ago,  and  reputation,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  active  life. 

Soon  after  Ins  first  introduction  to  I>ord  Lansdowne.  his  at- 
tention was  directed  by  that  nobleman  to  Mndan’s  ‘ Thoughts 
on  Executive  Justice,’ a tract  now  forgotten,  but  w hich  at  that 
time  excited  much  nuticxi.and  is  said  to  have  had  considerable 
intlucncewith  thejudgob  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  capital 
inuiihlnnenl.  The  authorof  Sis  tract  relied  upon  the  well- 
known  piinciplo,  that  as  the  object  of  judicial  punishment 
is  to  deter  from  crime,  the  effect  of  {lenal  laws  is  in  a great 
measure  lust  unless  execution  follows  the  sentence  with 
certainty.  Hie  principle  is  true  in  the  abstract;  but  it  was 
absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  it  in  practice  to  laws  so  severe 
as  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  In  onswer  to  Madan’s 
tract,  Romilly  published  some  sensible  observations  in  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  his  cumposilion  of  which  was  proba- 
bly the  first  occasion  on  which  ho  was  induced  to  consider 
with  attention  the  principles  of  criminal  law. 

Romilly's  practice,  both  on  tho  circuH  and  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  within  ten  years  after  ho  was  called  to  tho 
bar,  became  considernblo.  Tho  precise  period  at  which  ho 
quiltc'd  the  circuit  18  not  menliuned  in  any  publishe<l  account 
of  his  life;  but  it  must 'have  been  subsequent  to  1797,  in 
wliich  year  he  successfully  defended  at  Warwick  a deiegato 
of  the  l/mdon  Corresponding  Sorioly,  prosecuted  by  llio 
government  for  sedition  (JloicelCe  Slatj  Trials,  vol.  xxvi-, 
p.  i>93X  tmd  was  probably  previous  to  the  summer  of  the 
year  ISOO,  when  ho  was  made  king's  counsel.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  upon  his  marriage,  which  took  idaco  afetho 
j commenccmtiil  of  1798,  he  may  have  fonnoa  the  dctcr- 
I roinalion  to  confine  his  practice  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

After  obtaining  rank  in  the  profession  as  king's  counsel, 
his  business  in  tho  Court  of  Chancery  rapidly  increased  ; 
and  in  1805,  wc  learn  from  hi.s  own  evidence,  Mliat  of  the 
barristers  who  attended  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  was  then 
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m the  most  practu‘e.*  {Memoirs,  vol.  iu,  p.  111.)  About 
this  lime  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ^avo  him  the  ofllce  uf 
Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  wlurh  he 
held  for  many  years.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  18U5  he 
was  offered  a scat  in  parliament  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afler- 
wanls  George  IV.),  wheat  that  Umo  adhered  to  the  Whig 
parly,  and  whose  attention  had  been  particularly  drawn  to 
Romilty  from  the  orcumstancu  of  his  being  about  that  time 
retained  in  a cause  in  chancery,  in  nhicli  the  prince  was 
much  interested.  This  offer  was  (loclincd  from  the  same  indo' 
pendent  feeling  which  had  induced  him  to  decline  two  offers 
of  a simitar  kind  previously  made  by  lx>rd  Lansdownc. 

Romilty's  early  assuebiion  with  some  of  the  roost  distin- 
guished persons  interested  in  the  French  revolution,  and, 
above  all,  perhaps  his  intimacy  with  Mirabcau,  had  given 
him  in  tho  outset  of  life  a decide*!  bias  towards  what  are 
termed  jxjpular  or  liberal  opinions  in  politics.  In  con- 
sisluncy  with  his  gonci’al  principles  he  became  a decidecl 
adherent  of  the  Wliigs,  and,  long  before  he  obtained  a scat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  the  habit  of  cond*tcntmi 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  that  party.  On  the  form- 
ation of  the  Grenville  adminislralton  at  the  commonrement  uf 
the  year  1 806,  he  received»thc  appointment  of  solicitor-gene- 
ral, and  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  brought  into  par- 
liament by  the  government  for  tho  borough  of  Qtiecnborough. 
II  c was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  tot  tlie  Commons,  on 
the  trial  and  impeachment  of  Ixird  Melville,  and  summed 
up  tho  evidence  in  support  of  tho  charge.  Ho  states  in  his 
diary  that  ho  spoke  on  this  occasion  for  throe  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  130);  but  from  the  re- 
port of  his  speech  in  the  printed  accounts  of  the  trial,  it  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  by  any  means  the  most  successful 
of  his  forensic  or  parliamentary  performances.  In  truth,  the 
occasion  was  most  unfortunate  ; and  he  undertook  the  task 
not  ns  a matter  of  inclination,  but  of  duty,  conceiving  that 
in  his  position  with  respect  to  the  government  and  the  party 
under  w hich  he  had  taken  ollice,  ho  could  not  with  pro- 

firiety  decline  it.  In  the  course  of  his  first  session  in  par- 
lament  he  introduced  a bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
bankrupt  laws  (.J6  Geo.  III.,  c.  133).  which  passed  both 
houses  with  very  little  objection  or  observation,  and  consti- 
tuted a material  improvement  of  (hat  which  was  then  an  ex- 
tremely defective  branch  of  the  law  of  England.  After  tho 
dissolution  of  parliament,  which  took  place  at  tho  close  of  tho 
year  1806,  he  was  re-elected  for  tho  government  borough  of 
Queenborough : and  in  the  early  part  of  1807,  and  while  in 
ollice  as  soliciter-goneral.  ho  introduced  a bill  for  the  purpose 
of  making  real  property  in  all  cases  assets  for  the  payment 
of  simple  contract  debts.  This  just  and  reasonable  mea- 
aiire,  although  approved  by  I.xird  Ellcnborough,  was  strongly 
opposed  in  tho  House  of  Commons  by  tho  Master  of  tho 
Uoils,  Sic  William  Grant,  and  rejeclod  by  a considerable 
ninjorily.  Tho  opposition  offered  to  this  measure  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  was  personally  resented  by  Sir  Samuel 
Kumilly  with  a degree  of  acrimony  scarcely  justified  by  the 
occasion.  A measure  founded  Q]Km  a more  limited  application 
of  ihesamu  principle,  by  confining  it  to  tho  frecnold  pro- 
perly of  traders,  was.  during  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment. proposed  by  Romilly,  and  carried  (.stat.  47  Geo.  HI., 
c.  74).  At  subsequent  periods  iio  made  several  attempts  to 
carry  his  proposition  into  execution  to  its  full  extent,  but 
without  success.  His  reply  to  tho  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
tho  first  debate  on  this  bill,  and  his  speech  about  the  same 
time  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  tho  slave-trade,  estab- 
lished his  rcputalion  as  a parliamentary  speaker  uf  the 
highest  ch&roclcr. 

In  March,  1807,  the  Whig  ministers  wore  displaced,  and 
with  their  removal  ended  the  short  official  employment  of 
Romilly.  He  retained,  however,  his  scat  in  parliament,  and 
continued  until  the  end  of  his  life  a zealous  and  leading 
member  of  the  op|>o6ition  party.  On  the  dissolution  of 
narliamont,  which  took  place  after  the  change  of  minisicrs, 
lie  purchased  his  return  for  the  borough  of  Horsham  from 
tlie  duke  of  Norfotk-'a  mode  of  entering  the  House  of 
Commons  which  ho  characterise<l  as  ' detestable*  (Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  201),  but  which  he  justified  in  liis  own  cose  os 
being  at  that  time  the  only  mode  by  which  ho  could  hope  to 
obtain  a scat  in  parliament  consistently  with  that  entire  in- 
dependetiro  of  action  which  alone  made  it  valuable  to  him. 
In  the  session  of  1807  ho  opposed  the  several  harsh  mea- 
sures which  were  pa-sed  for  the  sunpre-ision  of  dislurbapces 
in  Ireland,  an*l  warmly  supported  Mr.  Whitbread’s  bill  for 
establishing  parochial  schools;  and  besides  the  measures  re- 
P.  C..  No.  1248. 


spccting  (be  freehold  estates  of  traders  above  alluded  to,  be 
introduced  an  important  practical  improvement  in  the  ad- 
minUtratiun  uf  justice,  by  abolishing  an  unfair  and  useless 
privilege  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  defen- 
dants in  equity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1808.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  lust  his  seat  in  parliament  for  Horsham  upon  a 
petition;  but  after  the  interval  of  about  a month,  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Warebam,  having  purchased 
his  election  for  3000f. 

In  the  autumn  vacation  of  1807,  Romilly  had  applied 
himself  to  tho  consideration  of  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
with  a view  to  remove  some  of  its  glaring  evils  and  defects. 
His  attention  had  been  called  to  the  subject  at  an  earlier 
periotl,  when  ho  composed  his  oliecrvations  on  Madan’s  trea- 
tise; and  ho  ngw  found  himself  in  a situation,  with  respect 
to  inffuence  and  authority,  which  justified  the  hope  that  ho 
might  bo  enabled  to  carr)'  into  practical  operation  the  doc- 
trines which  exi>erience  and  reflection,  together  with  his  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  laws  and  tho  writings  of  foreign 

i'urists,  had  long  before  impressed  upon  his  mind.  The 
^nglisli  penal  law  is  founded  upon  no  general  principles  of 
junspruilence.  and  is  arranged  upon  no  system,  but  consists 
for  the  most  parlof  a vast  number  of  positive  and  disconnected 
provisions,  made  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  in  totally  dif- 
ferent stales  of  society,  so  that  the  harsh  and  ruggerl  enact- 
ments of  a barbarous  time  have  been  carried  on  into  a period 
of  civilization,  to  the  manners  ami  institutions  of  which 
they  aro  wholly  unsuited.  Unfortunotcly  too,  until  very 
lately,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  legislature,  in  making  new 
provisions  for  particular  exigencies,  rather  to  attempt  to 
equalize  punishments,  by  imitating  the  severity  of  the  an- 
fient  laws,  than  to  render  them  just  and  consistent  by 
a general  revision  of  tho  whole  svstem.  It  was  from  this 
cause  that,  at  tho  time  when  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  began  to 
apply  hia  mind  to  the  subject,  the  penal  laws  of  England 
were  far  more  severe  than  those  of  any  other  European 
country — nearly  300  crimes  of  various  degrees  and  qualities 
of  moral  guilt  being  then  indiscriminately  punishable  with 
death.  The  necessary  consequence  was  a great  uncertainty  in 
tho  execution  of  criminal  justice,  proportionately  impairing 
its  effectiveness;  for,  os  Lord  Coku  long  ago  observed.  Moo 
severe  laws  are  never  duly  executed’  (3  Imt-,  163).  To 
the  removal  or  mitigation  of  this  great  evil  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  devoted  himself  with  uncommon  energy  and  perse- 
verance during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  At  first  his 
views  of  practical  improvement  wero  limiteil,  and  the 
only  measures  which  bo  originally  contemplated  were, 
first,  a provision  by  which  acquitted  criminals  should 
be  allowed  coraiicnsation  out  of  some  public  fund ; and, 
secondly,  an  enactment  raising  tho  amount  of  the  value  of 
property  to  the  stealing  of  which  capital  punishment  should 
be  annexed.  Thu  first  of  these  measures,  though  just  in 
principle,  was  liable  to  many  serious  difficulties  in  its  appli- 
cation to  practice,  and  being  strongly  opposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  early  abandoned,  and  never  afterwards 
resumed;  and  tho  second  was  modified  at  tho  recommenda- 
tion of  tho  present  I..ord  ,\bingor,  then  Mr.  Scarlett,  who 
suggested  to  Romilly.  as  a much  more  effectual  improve- 
ment of  tho  law,  tho  total  repeal  of  all  statutes  which 
punish  with  death  mere  thefts  unaccompanied  by  any  act 
of  violence  or  other  circumstances  of  aggravation.  Though 
Romilly  readily  adopted  this  suggestion,  he  thought  that 
a proposition  for  the  simultaneous  repeal  of  so  large  a 
number  of  statutes  stood  no  chanco  or  success  in  parlia- 
ment, and  for  that  rca.son  he  resolved  to  propose,  in  de- 
tail, the  repeal  of  individual  laws,  by  wliirh  punish- 
ments of  disproportionate  severity  were  enacted,  and  thus 
gradually  to  expunge  the  whole  from  the  statute  boq)c. 
Accordingly  immediately  after  he  had  taken  his  scat  tor 
Waruham,  in  180S,  he  brought  in  a bill  to  repeal  the 
stat.  8 Eliz.,  c.  4,  which  made  it  a capital  offence  to  steal 
privately  from  the  person  of  another;  and  this  measure, 
after  some  objection  and  discussion  in  tho  House  of  Cora- 
incns,  was  eventually  passed (48  Goo.  HI.,  c.  129).  His  next 
step  towanls  the  attainment  of  his  object  was  taken  in  the 
early  part  of  tho  session  of  1810,  when  bo  introduced  three 
bills  to  repeal  several  statutes  which  punished  with  death 
the  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a shop  goods  of  the 
value  of  five  shillings,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings  in  dwelling-houses  or  in  vessels  on  naviga- 
ble rivers ; and  in  order  that  his  views  on  the  subject  might 
be  generally  understood,  he  published  the  substance  of  the 
Vol.  XX.-T 
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gpcech  delivered  by  him  on  bis  first  proposal  of  the  bills,  I 
toother  with  »>oroe  further  arguments  m the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  ‘OI)M:rvatiuiis  on  the  Criminal  Law  as 
It  relates  to  Capital  Puni&lmienla,  and  on  the  Mode  in 
whirh  it  is  adumastured.'  One  of  the  bills  iatrudure<l  by 
him  on  this  occasion  was  thrown  out  in  the  Uouse  of  Com- 
mons by  a moiuriiy  of  ts^o  voices,  in  a very  thin  house;  a 
second  rcaclie<i  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  there  thrown  l 
out  by  a large  majority — the  lord  chancellor  (Klduti)  and 
Lord  Rllenburough  using  reasons  against  ft  which  at  the 
present  day  cannot  bo  perUsud  without  astunisbment ; and 
the  third  bill  was  withdrawn  by  Komilly. after  having  in  vain 
atlumptcd  to  make  a house  in  order  to  have  it  read  a third  j 
time.  Notwithstanding  this  failure,  his  confiilence  in  the  ' 
justice  of  his  principles,  adiled  to  his  churaclerislie  firmness 
nnd  perseverance  enabled  him,  in  spile  of  all  the  discourage'  ! 
ments  arising  from  the  apathy  of  friends,  and  the  ignorunce,  ' 
prejudices,  and  party-spiril  of  enemie»,  to  renew  his  eiidea- 
votirs  to  pass  lhv‘»c>  measures  in  each  succeeding  scmiou 
during  the  remaimler  uf  his  life;  hut  alihougli  i»everal 
severe  laws  of  a local  and  siH'cial  nature  were  repealed,  and 
although  a considerable  efi'ect  was  produced  on  pubhc 
opinion  by  the  repeated  discusioiis  of  the  subject,  it  was  not 
until  several  years  after  his  death  that  any  bubalantial  im- 
provement of  the  criminal  law  was  efl'eclcd. 

In  thu  antiripatiun  of  a dissolution  of  parliament  on 
oorasion  of  the  king's  illnc>ss,  at  the  latter  part  uf  1 til  1,  Sir 
Samuel  Htituilly  was  invited  tu  allow  himself  lu  be  put  in 
nomination  to  represent  the  city  uf  Hrtslul.  Having  accepted 
Ibis  invitation,  ne  went  down  to  Hnstul  upun  thu  dmolu- 
tion  of  parliament  at  tho  eluso  of  the  year  181'2,  with  iho 
nio^t  encouraging  prospect  of  success ; but  an  opposition  was 
cM'iicd  m favour  of  a merchant  uf  Bristol,  whoso  iHirsuiial 
influence  and  local  ronnectiuns  gave  bun  a much  more  dU- 
cient  interest  among  thu  numerous  cunsliiuoiicy  uf  that 
City  tlum  that  which  Romilty  had  ac<{uuud  by  means  uf 
his  public  character.  Tho  cunsequuiice  woh,  that  aftei  a 
fow  days*  struggle,  he  abandoned  thu  contest  as  Uopeh-ss. 
Upon  this  failure,  he  was  ruturnvil  by  thu  duke  of  Noii<  k 
for  liis  borough  of  Arundel;  and  Sir  Sumuul  contiduied 
that  the  ubjections  wlitch  lie  had  ciueriaiiied  in  early  life 
against  accepting  a seat  in  parhuaient  from  the  ptopriuior 
III  a borough  no  luii'^cr  applied,  inasmuch  as  his  pubhc  ciia* 
racier  was  now  so  fully  esiubhtho  i,  that  lui  could  never  be 
suspiHried  of  inieiiiling  to  speak  or  vote  merely  at  the  dicta- 
null  of  bU  patron  ; and  because,  Hiuce  the  law  had  decluied 
tl.c  futmur  practice  uf  selling  M‘ats  to  lie  illegal,  there  was 
no  other  mciins  uf  entering  the  House  uf  Cuinnions  than  by 
the  nuiiiiiiatum  of  a pairon  or  a popular  elcctinu. 

In  the  mlerval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
parliutuetit  and  the  meeting  of  tho  new  one  in  ho 

Joblished  a small  pamphici,  entitled  'Ohjoutiuns  tu  the 
‘roject  of  creating  a Vice-ChanccUur  of  Englaml.’  This 
imsutisfitctory  plan  of  reforming  thu  cviU  of  tho  Court  of 
Chancery  he  in  all  its  stages  strenuously  though  unsuccess- 
fully opp.'sed. 

It  wuuld  exceed  tho  piopcr  limits  of  the  present  article  to 
ndiiie  m detail  liiecircumsiauces  uf  tlio  parlmmenlary  career 
of  Sir  Suiuuel  Roniilly  during  tho  last  five  years  of  his  life. 
In  addition  tu  his  proposals  fur  the  impruveiuuut  of  tliu 
crimioal  law.  he  took  an  active  part  in  ail  the  political  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  geiivrully  m ung  in  zealous  opposition  to 
thu  nmusters.  Hu  supported  Mr.  Whitbread’s  resolution 
against  declaring  war  with  France  upon  tiiu  return  of  Napo- 
leon fioiti  Riba  111  ISI5:  he  opposed  the  bills  fur  suppressing 
Irisli  tnsurrccUoas,  and  for  the  suspciisiuu  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  1817,  and  moved  resolutions  cundumning 
l»rd  SidiDuuth's  circular  to  magistrates  rcNpccting  the  pro- 
seciiliun  of  seditious  hbuU.  He  uUu  spoke  and  voted  against 
the  Allen  Act,  and  in  favour  uf  an  extension  of  the  eluciivo 
franchise,  and  uf  Roman  Catholic  emancipation. 

In  the  summer  uf  1818  u diss-dulion  uf  parliament  took 
pluee.  and  Ronnlly,  being  solicited  to  appear  as  u randidalc 
for  the  representation  of  WeBlniinsti-r,  was  returned  at  the 
head  of  thu  poll,  though  hu  declincfl  to  take  any  pari  in  llio 
canvass,  anu  did  nut  appear  upon  the  hustings  until  the 
teiiDinatioii  of  the  oluctiun.  llu  died  however  beforo  tho 
meeting  uf  parliament.  Lady  Komilly,  to  whom  ho  was 
devotedly  atiuehed.  and  whose  heuUh  had  been  fur  sumo 
tU'.ntiis  ilechntng.  die<l  at  Cmcs  in  the  Ule  of  Wight,  on 
the ‘iDih  of  October,  InI8;  and  this  event  occurring  to  a 
imnd  already  dungenBiisly  e.xciled  by  leceiU  exertions  uud 
auxiuty,  proa  teed  a delirtuin,  under  tbo  iullueiice  of  which 


he  put  an  end  to  bis  existence  on  tbo  2nd  of  Novetobor, 
1818. 

In  his  profession  Sir  Samuel  Roiuilly  attained  to  greater 
succc>ss  titan  has  been  enjovevl  by  any  advocate  since  the 
tiiiie  uf  Kir  Kdward  Coke.  Nor  did  his  piofeBsioiial  reputa- 
tion at  all  exceed  his  inerils.  He  had  a familiar  knowledge 
uf  the  principles  of  English  law  as  adiiiunstered  nut  only  in 
courts  of  •quit)',  but  in  common-law  tribunals,  an  unusual 
perspicacity  uf  thought  and  expression,  strong  power  of  rea- 
Honmg.  great  eaniustnesH  in  enforcing  his  arguiueuts,  entire 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  ins  client,  and  singular  prudence 
in  the  luauagcment  of  a cause.  Tu  these  qualities  were 
united  a deep  sutiuruus  voice,  and  unequalled  impiessivc- 
ness  of  manner.  On  thu  other  hand,  he  is  related  to  have 
betiti  stern  in  his  deportmunt  to  jumors,  and  unnecessarily 
severe  in  forensic  altercation.  'I'his  may  havo  arisen  from 
that  contempt  fur  the  members  of  his  own  profesoion, 
which,  it  appears  from  his  diary,  was  a prevailing  sentiment 
in  his  mind,  and  which  he  expre^sos  in  some  instuncew 
without  sufiicieiU  reason.  Buing  himself  far  in  advance  of 
the  opinions  of  his  pr<iru»*iun.  ami  feeling  m his  own  mind 
with  the  certainty  uf  demonstrntiun  the  truth  of  those  prin- 
ciples U(>on  which  hu  foundiil  hia^projecied  niiprovuiuems 
uf  lliu  law,  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  treat  tlio  igiionmco 
and  bigotry  which  often  oppused  them  with  an  undue 

firopurliun  of  personal  acrimony.  Although  in  his  early 
ctlerw  Ruunliy  occasionally  cxi>rc»sed  in  strong  terms  his 
aversion  to  his  profession,  deelaiing  that  ho  ‘every  day  fult 
more  unfit  for  it,  and  disliked  it  the  more  the  more  he  met 
with  succuas  in  it*  (d/emoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  d64.),  ihusu  feelings 
do  not  apivear  to  havu  been  the  cunfirnicd  sentiments  uf  his 
mind,  and  were  probably  excited  by  the  irksomeness  of  tho 
mechanical  biisinci-s  with  w hich  thu  praclico  uf  a chancery 
banister  coinnienceH.  At  a later  period,  when  the  iialurv. 
of  Ins  piactice  was  dilTerent,  wu  do  not  meet  with  similar 
exprovDions  of  disconieitt;  and  U is  hitnlly  ]K>saihlu  to 
siqqsise  that  his  exalted  position  in  the  C'ourt  of  Chancery 
duiing  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  should  tut  have  been  a 
source  of  just  pride  and  gratification  to  bim.  Atali  ewiits, 
the  tiadiliun  uf  the  profession  ascribes  to  him  much  eager- 
ness, both  in  acquiring  and  retaining  his  pniutice. 

As  a |K>Iilician.  Roimliy  was  inllexibly  consistent  in  all  his 
general  views,  and  uniformly  acted  up  to  his  principles.  He 
displayed  however  mure  ut  tho  mere  spirit  of  party  tlum 
might  have  been  expecteil  from  his  enlarged  mind  and 
ollicrwise  independent  character.  In  some  instances,  es},e- 
cially  in  the  ease  of  Mr.  IViceval,  ho  suffereil  the  feehnga 
of  party  to  inlei  fere  with  the  fnendHlnps  of  private  life;  and 
with  a species  of  bigotry  burdly  credible,  seeimid  to  consider 
it  morally  w rung  that  ho  should  assueiulu  cordially  with  one 
whodiffercil  from  him  in  puhlieal  opinioii.  The  same  rigid 
Btiuchmeut  tu  party  induced  u degreu  of  inluleranco  m uni- 
formly ascribing  to  corrupt  or  inluroited  motives  the  occa- 
sional desertiuu  ufindividuaU  from  tho  Whig  standard  ; and 
sumelinies,  as  in  the  ease  uf  bis  personal  attack  u}K>n  lord 
Melville  in  the  dehatu  on  Mr.  Brand’s  motion  in  1807.  led 
him  into  expreiksions  of  rudeness  which  his  own  excellent 
tosto  afcerwacds  strongly  condemned. 

His  public  speaking  was  perhaps  more  deeply  impresaivo 
than  that  of  any  speaker  of  modern  limes,  lie  expressed 
: Imnselfwiih  great  reudiness  and  tlueiiey.  Without  aid  from 
, artificial  means,  and  without  the  usoof  figurative  languagu 
. or  urnameiil  of  any  kind,  his  simple,  correct,  and  nervous 
! stylo,  supported  byhi'»  serious  and  dignified  d«tH>rtmeiit  and 
i fine  voice,  often  produced  an  ofiect  oijually  surpriamg  to  the 
speaker  and  his  hearers.  Roinilly  mentions  in  Ins  Uiary 
on  instance  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  his  farewell 
sivccch  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  m 1812:  ‘Tliero  was  no- 
ttmig,'  says  he.  ‘ in  this  s|)ecch  at  all  cakulatod  locxcito  tho 
passums,  and  1 know  not  to  what  cause  is  to  bo  ascribed  the 
elTecl  it  produced  : but  it  is  certain  that  beluro  1 got  to  tho 
I conclusion,  1 saw  tho  tears  streaming  down  the  che«rks  of 
many  of  my  bi*arers.'  (;1/emoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61-2.)  Tho 
1 writer  uf  this  article  was  prusent  on  the  occasion  here  alluded 
I to,  and  Well  remembers  tho  powerful  impreivsiun  produced  by 
the  few  simple  sontences  uttered  by  Sir  Samuel  Rumilly. 

I Roiiiitly’s  style  in  writing  displays  the  same  features  aa 
: his  manlier  of  speaking,— clear,  easy,  furcihie,  and  totally 
\ unadorned.  In  very  early  life,  he  uc«]utred  the  hubils  of 
reading  with  care  and  retlecliun.  and  of  tlmiking  clearly  and 
closely  ; und  hence  arose  the  faculties  of  accurate  reasoning, 
and  'of  distinct  and  ]>uwei  tul  expression,  for  which  be  wan 
biiigularly  romarkablo. 
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ROMNEY  and  ROMNEY  MARSH.  [KgNT.]  , 
ROMNEY,  GEORGE,  born  at  Daltnn  ui  Ijincaihiro, 
December  15,  1734.  wasi  tbeaun  of  JghnRonmey,  awealiUy  ' 
cabinotMiiaker  of  tliat  town.  As  lie  showed  a mechuiiii'ai  . 
turn  at  a very  early  age,  hu  wan  taken  away  from  Mbout  m | 
1h4  uiovunlh  year,  and  placed  in  his  fathers  workshop.  A 
watchmaker  of  the  nanm  of  Williamson,  an  weiUnc  man,  ' 
who  was  dcvoie<l  to  alohemy,  exercised  an  intluenoo  over  j 
the  imnd  of  young  Romney  which  scorns  to  have  left  a ^ 
lasting  impression ; bo  endeavoured  to  initiate  Imii  iu  the 
invstorioH  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  ami  our  young  painter  i 
was  not  an  unwilling  disciple.  How  Romney  hrst  miuii- 
feslcd  a talent  fur  the  art  in  which  he  subsequently  attaimxl  j 
such  distinction.  U not  satisfactorily  shown  by  bis  several  i 
biographers.  His  son  the  Rev.  John  Roiunuy  status  that  | 
he  met  with  Lionardo  da  Vinci's  treau.su  on  pmnling,  em- 
bellisliod  with  various  illuatrations,  at  a very  early  ago.  ' 
According  tollayley,  he  ap}>ear3  to  have  had  a {his.siuu  for 
skctehiiig  peo(de  ami  taking  likenes.M.'S  which  heexetciwjd 
by  drawing  his  fellow-workmen  in  various  attitudes  upon  the  , 
deals  and  boards  in  his  father’s  workshop.  His  tlrst  eifort  , 
that  attracted  any  nutieo  was  a drawing  of  Mrs.  Gardinur.  j 
which  induced  Iiis  father,  encouraged  by  the  persuasion  ofl 
several  friends,  to  place  him  Avtih  u portrait-paiulcr  of  the  i 
n.ame  of  Sluelu.  who  painted  heads  ut  Kendal,  to  whom  be  ! 
wa.s  bound  for  four  years,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

At  Kendal,  in  1756,  Romney  euntructed  an  early  mar- 
riage wivh  Mary  Abbot  of  Kirkland,  by  which  ho  displeased 
his  paronU;  and  according  to  Ilajlvy,  uUbuugh  his  son 
denies  the  fact,  be  himself  shortly  afterwards  repenicduf  his 
preeipiiaio  step.  Thu  result  however  proved  that  his  choice 
was  eminently  worthy  of  ins  aiTecUoiis.  Having  caiu-cnc(Uiiu 
indenture  with  his  iua!>tur,  Romney,  at  (he  age  of  twenty- 
thrw,  commenced  naiuiing  un  his  own  account.  His  first  pro- 
duction was  a buna  bolding  a letter  fur  the  pust-otliixi  win- 
dow at  KemUil,  which  comuiuoil  there  for  many  years.  Hi* 
first  portraits  were  twu  half-lengths  of  Walter  Strickland  of 
Sizergh.  and  his  lady,  ut  whose  huUNU  ho  »uw  u portrait  of 
SirVV.ilter  StrickLaiul.by  lA.ly,aud  twu  portiajU,byRigaud, 
the  only  pictures  by  other  nia»ierH  that  ho  bad  any  oppoi'>  j 
tunity  of  studying  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Loudon.  His  j 
industry  wo*  indefulif^ablv,  and  nature  alone  being  his  guide, 
ho  gradually  formed  for  liireself  a simple  and  natural  style,  ' 
unblemi'.tu'd  by  those  artincial  or  adventitious  qualities  J 
which  arc  so  easily  acruiired  from  the  schools.  Through  the  | 
nilluenee  of  bis  friend  5lr.  Stricklaml,  be  obtained  coiiHider*  > 
able  employment  from  the  gentlemen  of  Wentmureland,  in  ' 
some  of  whose  purliaiu  he  introduced  dogs,  painted  with 
l^reiU  spirit  and  truth.  Resides  portraits  ho  painlud  many  \ 
lancv  pieies,  lueniyof  which  he  exhibited  in  the  town-liail  | 
of  Kendal,  and  disposed  of  afterwards  by  lottery,  for  which 
ho  issued  eighty  tickets  at  liaU-a-gumca  each.  After  exer- 
cising his  tments  for  about  five  years  in  the  north,  his  am- 
bition directed  his  views  towards  the  capital;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1762.  ho  set  out  alone  for  London,  leaving  his 
Wife  and  two  young  children  in  Kendal,  who.  according  to 
the  (lainter's  son,  were  (u  join  him  when  ho  bad  establia1ie«l 
himself  in  the  metropolis;  but  the  sequel  casts  a shade  over 
tbo  moral  character  of  ILmiiicy.  He  rose  rapidly  to  fame 
and  fortune,  and,  with  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  divided 
the  patronage  of  the  great  and  tbe  wealthy  ; but  his  young 
wife  Vila  never  called  to  »hare  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  ; 
he  concealed  his  marriage  from  his  friend.*,  and  only  re- 
turned to  the  neglected  mother  of  hi*  children  when  be  u a* 
old  and  feuhlc,  ami  rc()Uired  u nurse  to  administer  to  his 
want.*  and  be.ir  with  his  weaknesses. 

R:>miiey  couimeiiced  his  metiopulilan  career  by  palnfing 
tiead*  for  four  guinea*  in  the  city.  In  1 763  ho  obtained  the  - 
second  prize  of  rn'ty  guineas  from  the  Sviciety  of  Arts  for  a 
picluro  of  the  Death  of  Widfe,  hut  thn>ugh  tlie  influence  of 
Ke\no|ils  the  decision  was  revised  and  reversed  in  favour  of 
Mortimer,  for  his  picture  of  Edward  the  Confessor  seizing 
the  Treasure*  of  his  Mother.  Romney  received  a present 
of  twuiity.Qie  guincuH.  This  circumsuncu  i«  supposed  by 
some  1o  have  Wen  the  principal  cau>e  of  the  eniuily  which 
ever  aher  snh-Utetl  between  Ivminey  and  Heyiiulds. 

Romney  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  and  early 
encouragement.  Ho  soon  muvetl  from  the  city  to  the  wei^ 
end,  and  raised  bis  price' for  a head  to  flvo  guineas.  At  thi.* 
lime  he  ]>aul  a short  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  wus  much  struck 
with  the  great  Maryde’  Mediol  aeries  of  picture*  hy  Rubens, 
in  tlw  Luxembourg.  Upon  his  return  ne  painted  the  jmr- 
rail  of  Six  Joseph  Yutes,  ono  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 


king’s  bench,  a picture  which  procured  him  a valuable  coa- 
neclion  amongst  lawyers.  Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  a 
tifiy-guiiiea  pruimum  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  u pieturo 
of  the  Death  of  King  Eilmund. 

In  1767,  in  conMM^uence  of  his  rapidly  increasing  prac- 
tice, he  removed  to  Great  New]x)rt  Street,  wtthm  u few  doura 
of  the  former  residence  of  Heyuuld*.  Here  he  added  greatly 
to  his  reputation  hy  a portrait  of  Sir  Ginirge  Warren  and  his 
L.idy,  with  a little  girl  caressing  a biilUUtch.  Ho  now  nut 
only  ranked  with  the  first  painters  of  fancy  subjects,  but  hu 
bid  fair  to  rival  the  President  in  portrait. 

Romney's  intercourse  with  men  of  taste  and  learning  was 
now  such  os  to  make  him  feel  the  nei’ussity  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  works  of  art  upon  the  Coniinem.  lie 
accordingly  set  out  for  Italy  in  1773,  with  a letter  of  inlro- 
duclioii  to  the  pope  from  tfiat  great  patron  of  the  oi'is  the 
duko  of  Richmond.  In  Rome  ho  paid  |xirticuUr  attuntiun 
to  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael;  and  during 
hih  stay  there  produced  ono  of  lus  most  beautiful  pictures, 
thy  Wood  Nymph,  ruprocnling  a nuked  female  iv|iosmg 
upon  the  gromid  with  Tier  hack  toward.*  the  spectator. 

Truiu  Rome  ho  went  to  Venun;,  where  ho  painted  Uio 
portrait  uf  Wortley  Montagu  in  a Turkish  dress.  He  re- 
turned to  Liondon  in  the  summer  of  1775,  greatly  im 
proved  in  every  respect  by  bis  cimiinental  lour. 

Shortly  after  hi*  return  to  Loudon,  ho  took  a house  in 
Cavendish  Square,  niid,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  duke 
of  RicUinoad,  recutumuiired  his  career  as  a portrait- 
painter,  charging  15  guineas  fur  u head,  30  for  a half- 
lungib.  and  60  for  a whole-length  ; the  president's  pricu 
being  ut  that  lime  35  guineas  for  a head.  But  Romney 
soon  found  it  necessury  to  raise  his  prices,  fur  sillers  of  all 
runks  crowded  to  his  studio ; and,  nulwithslandni^  ihuy 
weru  still  comparatively  low,  in  a few  years  ho  realiM«d  an 
incume  of  nearly  four  thousand  a year  by  iiortraits  aluiio. 

He  subsequently  raise*!  hi*  price-*  consiiierubly  : in  1 7a7, 
to  25  guineas;  in  1760,  to  30;  and  In  1793,  to  .35  guineas 
for  a liead,  which  cuiiliaued  tube  his  charge  during  the  re- 
maindcr  of  his  life,  the  other  sizes  being  charged  iu  pro- 
portion. 

Romney  UO.S  now  the  acknowledged  rival  of  the  Pn'si- 
dent  ill  portrait.  Rt^ynolds's  admirer  and  biographer, 
Nurtlicotv,  says,  ‘Certain  it  is  (hat  Sir  Joshua  was  nut 
raucheiuploye^l  in  portrait*  after  Romney  grew  into  fa'Iiiun.’ 
Lord  Thurlow  is  al.>o  reported  to  have  said,  * Rej Holds  and 
Romney  divide  thy  town  : 1 am  of  the  Romney  faction.’ 
To  dmraclerUe  thcau  two  factions  technically,  wc  should 
(umi  them  thu  factious  of  form  and  colour,  tbo  funner  being 
that  of  Romney.  Rmiiiey's  great  success  seems  to  li.ivu 
excited  an  aclivo  jealousy  upon  the  part  ufSir  Joshua,  who. 
when  he  spoke  of  him,  used  to  term  him  'the  man  m 
Cavendish  square and,  from  a passage  in  Norllieotc's 
• Life  of  Reynolds.’  wc  way  infer  that  the  Presidi  nl  oa-a- 
sionally  apoko  disparagingly  of  thu  works  of  Romney. 
Northeuto  represents  Garrick  as  saying  of  Cumberland  tiio 
dramatist,  ‘ He  hates  you,  Sir  Joshua,  because  you  do  not 
admu-u  the  painter  whom  ho  couiudeiw  u*  a Becoml  Cor- 
reggio.*  'Who  is  that?'  said  Reynolds.  ' Wiiy,  his  Cor- 
reggio/ aiisweixMl  Garrick, ' is  Romney  the  painter.* 

Noiwiihstumlmg  R nmiey's  great  erDploynieut  in  por- 
traiture. he  found  abundant  leisure  to  hy  in  fancy  pieces, 
many  of  wliich  however  were  left  unfiiiisheil.  The  most  ro- 
markable  of  those  of  the  earlier  jinrt  of  his  career  were.  The 
Tempest;  Tragedy  and  Comedy  nuniing  Shukspere;  the 
Infant  Sliakspere  aiiended  by  the  Passions;  the  Alopo; 
Children  in  u Bout  drifted  out  to  Sea;  Shepherd  Boy  uslet-p. 
Watched  by  his  Dog,  at  the  approach  of  a Tinmder-sioiui ; 
Nature  unveiling  licrself  to  Shaksperc,  Ke.  Romney  is 
said  to  hiivo  been  t ho  originator  of  BoydeH's  ‘Sliakspero 
Gallery.’  The  Tempest  and  the  Infant  Shukspere attended 
by  the  Pa*siori«  were  jiaiiiled  for  that  collection.  lie  made 
sketches  al*o  for  fivo  ether  subjects,  but  they  were  never 
executed;  the  B-inqueintnl  the  Cavern  Scene  in  'Macbeth;* 
Mrs.  Ford  ami  Mrs.  Poge  ; Bolingbrokc  and  Margery  Jour- 
dain  conjuring  up  the  F.cnd  ; and  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

ILnmiey  was  an  enlhusiaslin  admirer  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Hamilton,  then  the  beautiful  Emma  Lyon.  Accord- 
ing to  his  eon,  he  made  no  less  than  twenty-throe  pietiircs 
from  her.  some  of  which  however  w ere  never  finished.  She 
Was  painted  in  various  charai^urs,  as  Tphigeuiu,  St.  Cecilia, 
Sensibility,  a Bacchante,  AIupc,  the  Spin.-tress,  CaNsandra, 
Calvpso,  Slagdalene,  Joan  of  Arc.  and  Pythian  Piiesie**. 
-Romney's  ambition  oppears  to  have  increased  with  hla 
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ycftrs,  and  in  bis  later  daj's  he  devoted  himself  more 
ardently  to  fancy  subjects  than  ever.  Milton  and  his 
Daughion,  and  Ncwiou  making  Experiments  with  the 
Prism,  as  a companion  to  it,  were  the  roost  popular  of  these 
later  pmductions.  He  sent  lOOA  to  Flaxman,  then  study- 
ing in  Rome,  to  purchase  casts  from  the  antique  for  him, 
who  sent  him  ‘ the  cream  of  the  finest  things  in  Rome.’ 
The  group  of  the  Laocoon,  the  Niobc,  the  Apollo  Bolvidere, 
the  Apollo  Sauroclonos,  groups  of  the  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  relief  on  the  Borgheso  vase, 
several  busts,  and  the  l»at  fragments  of  legs  and  arras  that 
could  be  found.  These  splendid  monuments  of  antiont 
genius  tended  only  still  further  to  excite  the  emulation  and 
ambition  of  Romney  ; he  conceived  grand  designs  of  paint- 
ing * the  seven  ages,* ' the  visions  of  Adam  with  the  angel,’ 

• the  flood,  and  the  opening  of  the  ark,’  and  many  from 
Milton,  some  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  others  hating  Satan 
as  their  hero. 

This  constant  excitement  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
for  tiie  painter’s  nerves,  and  his  mind  was  gradually  giving 
way  under  it.  His  observations  called  forth  by  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  bis  friend  Cowper  seem  to  have  been  almost  i 
furebt.xling  of  the  similar  fate  that  awaited  himself : * If  tliero 
is  a situation  more  deplorable  than  any  other  in  nature,  it 
is  the  horrible  decline  of  reason,  and  the  derangement  of  i 
that  power  we  have  been  blest  with.’  The  health  of  his 
fuculiics  was  now  rapidly  declining,  but  the  return  of  his 
friend  Flaxman  from  Rome,  of  whoso  talents  he  had  a very 
high  opinion,  cheered  him  for  a season.  Ho  shortly  how- 
ever became  possessed  with  an  idea  that  his  house  inCaven- 
diiih  Square  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of  the 
execution  of  the  magnificent  designs  ho  had  in  contempla- 
tion. and  he  accordingly  had  a house  and  gallery  constructed 
at  Hampstead,  upon  his  own  plans  and  under  bis  own 
direction.  He  leA  Cavendish  Square  in  1797,  aAcr  a resi- 
dence there  of  twenty-one  years,  and  repaired  to  his  new 
studio  It  Hampstead,  but  not  to  revel  in  the  dreams  of  his 
wild  genius,  for  he  was  soon  oppressed  with  a degree  of 
nervous  dejection  that  deprived  him  of  all  energy.  After 
one  or  two  efforts  upon  the  canvass,  he  complained  of 
a swimming  in  the  head,  and  a paralytic  numbness  in  his 
rig^bt  hand,  and  then  renounced  the  pencil  for  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  was  seized  with  a sudden  im- 

ulsc,  and  started  abruptly  for  (ho  north,  where,  in  Kendal, 

is  amiable  wife  still  resided,  surviving  the  cold  neglect 
and  long  estrangement  of  her  husband,  and  in  whom  ho 
found  an  attentive  and  affecliouato  nurse,  • who  had  never 
bsen  irritated  to  an  act  of  unkiudness  or  an  expression  of 
reproach’  by  tbirty-seven  years  of  absence  and  neglect, 
during  which  long  interval  he  had  paid  but  two  visits  to 
the  north.  The  kind  attentions  of  this  exemplary  woman 
awakened  feelings  of  intense  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Rom- 
ney, and  he  once  again  enjoyed  real  happiness,  to  which  in 
the  long  years  of  bis  prosperity  he  had  been  a total  stranger. 
Ho  gave  orders  for  tlio  sale  of  his  property  at  Hampstead, 
and  purchased  a house  at  Kendal,  where  ho  had  resolved  to 
remain.  But  this  bright  period  was  of  short  duration,  for 
upon  the  return  of  his  brother.  Colonel  Romney,  from 
India,  which  was  little  more  than  a year  after  his  arrival  at 
Kendal,  be  suddenly  fell  into  a state  of  utter  imbecility,  and 
ho  lingered  on  for  nearly  two  years,  unconscious  of  existence, 
until  the  ISth  of  November,  IBO'2,  when  he  died,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  wot  buried  at  Dalton,  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

In  person  Romney  was  tall  and  strong,  ' l..s  features 
were  brumi  and  manly,  his  hair  dark,  liLs  eyes  large,  quick, 
and  discerning.’ 

Romney  attained  to  greater  eminence  in  two  branches  of 
art.  history  and  portrait,  than  it  is  the  lot  of  most  men  to 
attain  in  one.  According  to  Flaxman,  he  surpassed  all 
British  painters  in  poetic  dignity  of  conception ; and  in  por- 
trait ho  was  the  acknowledged  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
His  productions  in  poetic  and  historic  art,  finished  and  un- 
flnishod,  are  extraordinarily  numerous,  comprising  every 
variety  of  subject  from  the  illustration  of  the  most  simple 
historical  fact,  to  the  endeavour  to  embody  the  wildest 
fictions  of  the  poets.  Some  of  these  designs  were  presented 
in  1817,  by  the  painter’s  son,  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  Filzwilliam  Museum;  and  the  Car- 
toons. so  much  admired  by  Flaxman.  were  by  the  same 

Jcntlemau  presentcil.  in  1823,  to  the  Royal  Institution  of 
averpool.  They  consist  of  eiglit  from  the  story  of  Cupid 
luid  Psyche,  two  from  that  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydico,  and 


one  from  each  of  iho  following  subjects Prometheus 
chsincil.  Descent  of  Odin,  Medea,  Birth  of  Shaks|>ere,  In- 
fant Shak^pere,  Death  of  Cordelia,  Ghost  of  Darius,  and 
Atossa's  Dream. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  sIjow  how  exten- 
sively Romney  was  patronised  in  portrait: — the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  GraAon, 
Lord  Chancellor  Thuriow,  Warren  Hasring*.  Cowper,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Gibbon,  Davil  Hartley,  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  (^nlerburv,  York,  and  Dublin.  Dr.  Parr,  Dr. 
Paler,  John  Wesley.  1 nomas  Paine,  Mrs.  Fitzhorbert,  Mra 
Jordan,  and  Flaxman  modelling  the  bust  of  Hayluy. 

Romney  was  not  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
he  never  sent  any  of  his  works  to  its  exlubiliuns.  He  has 
had  several  biographers:  Cumberlaud.  the  dramalUt,  wrote 
a short  account  of  him  ; his  friend  Hayley,  the  poet,  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  life,  for  which  Flaxman  wrote  the  cha- 
racter of  his  works;  another  was  afterwards  wntlen  by  his 
•on  tho  Rev.  John  Romney:  and  there  is  an  excellent 
memoir  of  him  in  Allan  Cunningham's  ‘Lives  of  the 
British  Painters,’  &c. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Fiaxman's  character  of 
the  works  and  genius  of  Romney: — ‘When  Romney  first 
began  to  paint,  he  had  seen  no  gallery  of  pictures,  nor  the 
fine  productions  of  antient  sculpture:  but  thcti  women  and 
children  were  his  statues,  and  all  objects  under  the  cope  of 
heaven  formed  his  school  of  painting.'  ' His  genius  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  tho  scenes  he  was  born  iii : like  them 
it  partook  of  the  grand  and  beautiful;  and  like  them  also 
the  bright  sunshine  and  enchanting  prosi>ccl8  of  liis  fancy 
were  occasionally  overspread  with  mist  and  gloom.'  * Few 
painters  have  leA  so  naany  examples  in  their  works  of  the 
tender  and  delicate  affections;  and  several  of  his  pictures 
breathe  a kindred  spirit  with  the  SigiKmunda  of  Correggio- 
His  Cartoons,  some  of  which  have  unfortunately  porivhcrl, 
were  examples  of  the  sublime  and  terrible;  at  that  linio 
perfectly  new  in  English  art.’  ‘ His  compositions,  like  those 
of  the  antient  pictures  and  basso-relievos,  told  (heir  story 
by  a single  group  of  figures  in  the  front;  whilst  the  back- 
giKiund  is  made  the  simplest  possible,  rejecting  all  unneces- 
sary episode  and  trivial  ornament,  cither  of  secondary  groups 
or  architectural  subdivision.  In  his  compositions  the  be- 
holder was  forcibly  struck  by  the  sentiment  at  the  first 
glance;  the  gi*ndaliuns  and  varieties  of  which  be  traced 
througli  several  characters,  all  conceived  in  an  elevated 
spirit  of  dignity  and  beauty,  with  a lively  expression  of 
nature  in  all  the  parts.  His  heads  were  ^a^iotts  ; the  male 
were  decided  and  grand  ; the  female  lovely  ; his  figures  re- 
sembled tho  antique;  tho  limbs  were  elegant  and  finely 
formed ; his  drajicry  was  well  understood.’  ‘ Few  ariisls 
since  the  fiftcciitli  century  have  been  able  to  do  so  much  in 
so  many  different  branches.’ 

ROMOR.kNTIN.  [Loir  kt  Cher.] 

ROMSEY.  [Hampshire.] 

RO'MULUS.  The  numerous  legends  about  Romulus, 
tho  founder  of  Romo,  may  be  distributed  into  two  principal 
classes.  One  of  these  represents  him  as  closely  connectcil 
with  the  royal  faintly  of  Alba,  and  may  be  considered  os  the 
native  legend  which  probably  originated  among  the  Romans 
themselves,  and  was  almost  universally  believed  by  tho 
Romans.  Tho  second,  which  connects  Romulus  with  Acnca.s 
and  the  Trojuns,  is  mamfestly  of  Greek  origin,  and  did  not 
become  cunenl  until  a comparatively  late  |H>riod  of  the 
history  of  Rome.  According  to  the  latter  story.  Romulus 
was  sometimes  desicnbcd  as  the  son  of  Aeneas,  and  some- 
times as  his  grandson;  and  while  some  writers  menliun 
Romulus  alone,  others  represent  him  a.s  having  a brother, 
(Remus),  or  several  brothers.  (See  tho  various  modifica- 
tions of  this  legend,  or  rather  Greek  fabrication,  in  Festus. 
t.v.  ‘ Roma;’  Plot.,  , 2;  and  Dtonys.Hal.,  i.  73;  comp. 

Niebuhr,  i..  p.  210,  &c.)  Tins  story  leaves  a vacuum  in  ihu 
history  of  Rome,  which  amounts  to  about  three  centuries 
and  a half,  that  is,  from  the  return  of  tho  heroes  from  Troy, 
till  the  middle  of  tho  eighth  century  before  Christ,  ami 
various  means  were  devised  by  antient  writers,  sucli  as  the 
building  of  a second,  and  even  of  a third  Romo,  for  filling 
up  this  gap.  But  this  story,  notwithstanding  its  incongru- 
ities, hut  sotnclimcs  been  adopted  cien  by  Roman  writers, 
such  os  Sallust,  who  stales  that  Rome  was  founded  by  Tro- 
jans. under  tho  guidance  of  Aeneas.  Thu  genuine  iiuman 
legend  made  Romulus  atid  Remus  the  twin-sons  of  Silvia, 
daugiitcr  of  ibu  Albau  king  Procas.  The  royal  house  of  Alba 
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was  iu  .atcr  times  represented  as  descended  from  Aeneas. ' 
while  others,  preserving  the  leKend  mure  in  its  original 
purity,  made  no  mention  of  iU  Trojan  descent.  Tlio  main 
features  of  tho  Roman  legend  which  are  preser\’od  in  Livy 
(i.3.  See.;  Cio.,  De  Rqf>ubt.,  ii.  6;  com]).  Plut..  Romui,  3, 
&C.;  Diunys.  Hah,  p.  61,  &c.).  are  these:— 

When  Procas.  king  of  Alba,  died,  lie  left  two  sons,  Nu- 
mitor  and  .\muUus.  The  latter  wrested  the  government 
from  his  elder  brother,  who  yitdded  without  a struggle,  and 
lived  os  a private  person  in  quiet  retirement.  But  Amulius, 
fearing  that  the  aescendanis  of  his  brother  might  punish 
him  fur  his  usurpation,  had  the  son  of  Nuinitor  murdered, 
and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  a priestess  of  Vesta,  an  olllce 
which  obliged  her  to  perpetual  celibary.  One  day  however 
when  Silvia  went  into  the  sacred  grove  to  draw  water  from 
the  well  for  iho  service  of  Vesta,  an  eclipse  of  tho  tun  took 
place,  and  the  maid,  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a wolf, 
lied  into  a cave.  Here  she  was  overpowered  by  Mars,  who 
proiiiisetl  her  a glorious  offspring.  She  was  dcti%'erod  of 
twins,  but  the  god  apparently  forsook  her,  for  sho  was  con- 
demned and  put  to  death  by  Amulius,  ami  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  two  clitldron  should  be  drowned  in  the 
rivcT  Aiiio.  But  tho  river  carried  tho  cradle,  with  the 
children  in  it,  into  the  Tiber,  which  at  the  time  had  over- 
flowed its  banks.  The  cndle  was  driven  into  shallow 
water  to  a wild  fig-tree  (Ficus  Ruminolis)  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  hill.  Ashc-wolf,  which  came  to  tho  water  to  drink, 
hcaixl  the  cries  of  the  children,  and  suckled  them,  whiUt  a 
woodpecker,  which  was,  like  the  wolf,  an  animal  sacred  to 
Mars,  brought  them  other  food  whenever  they  wanted  it. 
This  marvellous  spectacle  was  observed  by  Faustulus,  the 
herdsman  of  the  flocks  of  king  Amulius,  and  he  took  the 
chddrcn  and  carried  them  toliis  wife  Acca  Laurentia  or 
Lupa.  Thus  they  grew  up  in  the  shepherd's  straw  huts  on 
the  Palatine ; that  in  which  Romulus  was  said  to  have  lived 
was  kept  up  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.  The  two 
youths  became  the  stoutest  and  bravest  among  their  com- 
rades, with  whom  they  shared  their  booty.  Ine  followers 
of  Romulus  were  called  Quinetdii,  and  thoso  of  Remus, 
Kabii.  A quarrel  one  day  broke  out  between  the  two 
brotbersand  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numilor.  Remus 
Was  taken  by  a stratagem,  and  led  to  Alba  before  Nuraitor, 
who.  struck  by  his  a|>pcarance  and  the  circum!?tancc  of  the 
ago  of  the  two  brothers,  ordered  Romulus  likewise  to  be 
brought  before  him.  Faustulus  now  disclosed  to  the  young 
men  the  secret  of  their  birth,  and  with  tho  a.>8islancu  of  the 
faithful  comrades  who  had  accompanied  them  to  Alba,  tlicy 
slew  .-\muliU8.  and  their  grandfather  Nuiuitor  was  rcstoiod 
to  the  government  of  Alba, 

The  love  of  their  humble  homo  however  drew  the  youths 
back  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  found  a new  city.  The 
district  assigned  to  them  for  this  purpose  by  Nnmitur  ex- 
tcMidcd  in  the  direction  of  Alba  as  far  as  the  sixth  milestone, 
which  was  the  frontier  of  the  original  .fgcr  Romanu^,  niid 
where,  down  to  a very  late  ]>enud.  the  Atnbarvalia  were 
solemnized.  A dispute  oriHing  between  tho  brothers  o.s  to 
tho  site  and  name  of  the  new  city,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
should  bo  decided  l>v  augury.  Romulus  took  bis  station  on 
the  Palatine,  and  Herous  on  the  Aventine.  Retmis  had 
the  first  augurv,  and  saw  six  vultures,  but  Romulus  saw 
twelve.  Cjnsidoring  that  his  double  number  was  a signal 
proof  of  the  favour  of  tho  gods,  Romulus  and  his  party 
claimed  the  victory.  Inobrcrvance  of  the  rites  customary  ' 
among  the  Etru.scans  in  the  building  of  towns,  Romulus 
yoked  a bullock  and  a heifer  to  a plough  and  drew  a furrow 
round  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill  to  mark  tho  course  of  the 
walls  and  of  the  poroerium.  Over  tho  parts  w here  he  in- 
tended to  build  the  gates  (porUo),  ho  carried  fporlarc)  the 
plough.  The  new  city  thus  built  on  the  Palatine  was 
called  Roma.  Remus,  who  felt  indignant  at  tho  wrung 
which  he  bad  sufTered.  in  order  to  show  his  contempt  of  the 
rude  and  simple  fortifications,  leaped  over  them ; and  Ro- 
mulus punished  his  brother's  insolence  by  putting  him  to 
death. 

The  population  of  the  new  city  being  very  small,  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  to  strangers.  Exiles,  robbers,  run- 
away slaves,  and  criminals  (locked  to  the  city  ns  an  asylum, 
and  found  a welcome  reception.  The  only  thing  they  now 
wanted  wa.s  women;  but  none  of  the  neighbouring  people 
were  willing  to  form  matrimonial  connections  with  tho  now 
settlors.  Romulus  therefore  had  recourse  to  a stratagem  ; 
he  proclaimed  that  festive  solemnities  and  games  should  be 
bcla  in  the  city,  and  he  invited  his  neightours  the  Latins 


and  Sabines  to  attend  them  with  their  daughters.  In  the 
midst  of  tho  solemnities  the  females  were  forcibly  carrii  d 
off:  the  number  thus  taken  was  said  to  have  been  thirty. 
The  three  nearest  Latin  towns,  Aiilemnte.  Conina,  ned 
Crustuineriuni,  now  took  up  arms  against  Romo,  but  Ro- 
mulus defeated  them  successively,  and  having  slain  Acron, 
king  of  Cmnino,  he  dedicated  the  first  spolia  opima  to 
Jupiter  Ferutrius.  The  Sabines,  under  their  king  Titus 
Talius,  likewise  mode  war  upon  Rome,  and  the  treachery  of 
Tar]>eia,  a Roman  woman,  opened  to  them  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  on  the  Capitol.  Tho  Sabines  attempted  to 
storm  the  city,  and  Romulus  in  this  emergency  vowed  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  in  order  to  inspire  his  men  with 
courage  and  to  prevent  them  from  flying  before  the  enemy. 
The  war  was  continued  with  doubtful  success,  and  finally 
terminated  by  the  Sabine  women  throwing  themselves  be- 
tween tlio  combatants,  and  thus  restoring  pe.ice  between 
their  fathers  and  hubbands.  Romulus  rewarded  the  women 
of  Rome  for  their  services  by  tho  grant  of  various  privileges, 
and  the  thirty  curim  were  called  after  the  names  of  the 
thirty  Sabine  women.  The  two  nations,  the  Romans  on  the 
Palatine,  and  the  Sabines  on  the  Capitolinc  and  the  Qui- 
rinal,  were  united  as  one  nation,  though  each  continued  to 
have  its  own  king. 

The  two  kings  and  the  citizens  of  the  two  slates  met  in 
the  valley  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  (comitium) 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  transact  business  which  was 
of  importance  to  both  nations.  This  union  however  did  not 
last  long,  for  Tatius  was  killed  during  a national  sacrifice  at 
Lavinium,  and  Romulus  henceforth  ruled  alone  over  the 
two  nations. 

During  the  period  that  Romulus  was  solo  king,  be  is  saia 
to  bare  carried  on  two  wars,  one  against  Fidcnae,  and  an- 
other against  Veil.  Fidenso  comiiiunccd  tho  war  from  fear 
of  tho  growing  strength  of  its  neighbour;  but  Romulus  got 
a victory  over  them  by  stratagem,  and  took  possession  of 
their  town.  Tlte  war  against  Veii  rose  out  of  that  against 
Fiden®,  for  both  were  Etruscan  towns.  Veii  was  likewise 
humbled,  but  it  obtained  a truce  ofone  hundred  years,  after 
surrendering  part  of  its  territory  to  Rome. 

Such  oro  tho  fortunes  and  achievements  which  the  oM 
Roman  legend  ascribed  to  tho  founder  of  the  city.  Respect- 
ing his  political  institutions,  tee  tho  article  Rom.  lie  is 
said  to  have  died  after  a reign  of  thirty-sovon  years  (716 
B.C.).  His  death  is  represented  in  as  marvellous  a light  a^ 
his  birth.  On  the  nones  of  Quinetdis,  or  on  the  Quirmalia. 
the  king,  while  reviewing  his  people  near  the  marsh  of 
Capra,  was  taken  up  by  nis  father  Mar:<,  and  carrie<!  to 
heaven.  Tho  people  in  terror  fled  from  tho  spot ; but 
Romulus  soon  afterwards  appeared  as  a glorified  hero  to 
Proculus  Julius,  and  bade  him  inform  his  people  that  in 
future  he  would  watch  over  them  as  tho  god  Quirinus. 

Such  aro  the  main  features  of  the  story  of  the  foumler  o 
Rome,  which  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  comme- 
moraterl  in  national  songs  to  the  time  of  Dionysius.  (Dionyw. 
Hal.,  i.,  n.  66.)  Writers  both  antiont  and  modern  have 
attemptea  to  elicit  historical  truth  from  this  beautiful  and 
in  most  jiarts  truly  poetical  legend,  or  have  struck  out  somu 
parts  of  the  narrative  as  altogether  fabulous,  and  retained 
others  which  arc  more  in  accordance  with  the  events  of  real 
history.  The  mischievous  results  of  such  perverse  criticism 
have  been  clearly  shown  by  Niebuhr  (i„  p.  235,  &c  ).  Tho 
acts  and  institutions  attributed  to  Romulus  which  are  of 
any  importance  to  the  historian,  and  which  from  their 
connection  with  events  of  a more  historical  age,  or  with  the 
general  slate  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  may  be  considered  as 
history,  are  given  in  the  article  Romb. 

RONCESVALLES  (French,  Ronertvij/r)  is  the  name 
of  a valley  formed  by  the  Pyrenees  of  Navarre  between 
Pampeluna  and  St.  Jean  Pi^-  de  Port,  on  the  French  fron- 
tier. It  is  also  the  name  ofa  small  village  in  that  vallev, 
remarkable  only  for  an  anlient  abbey  (Nucstra  Senora  da 
Roncesvalles),  where  the  tomb  of  l^n  Sancho  el  Fuerte 
(tho  strong),  king  of  Navarre,  is  shown,  as  well  os  several 
antient  relics  bearing  the  name  of  Roland.  According  to 
tradition,  this  hero,  and  many  others  of  Charlemagne's 
peers,  who  had  invaded  Spain  in  778,  whilst  alteraptine 
to  regain  France,  were  surrounded  by  the  Navarresc.  <xmi- 
manded  by  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  put  to  death.  This 
event  however,  which  forms  the  subject  of  many  Sjianikh 
romances  and  chivalrous  chronicles,  is  far  from  being  sup- 
ported by  historical  evidence. 

RONbA,  a city  in  the  south  of  Spain,  formerly  belonging 
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to  the  province  of  Malaga,  is  now  the  captlal  of  a prurince 
so  ralloil  since  ilio  hilc  4ivisuin  uf  tlic  Spanisli  territory. 
It  is  generally  HUjipiseil,  though  enuriconsly,  to  occupy  the 
situ  ufthe  anlient  Arumla  (Plm.,  iii.  U,  >vhich  stood  some 
linles  to  the  south*vvfSt.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  it 
Has  entirely  huilt  hv  the  Moors,  with  the  remains  of  Aci« 
nippo,  or  Uonda  l.i  Vicja  (old  Ronda),  whirl) is  Ihu  leagues 
to  the  n<  rth.  and  Hhoio  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  a 
temple,  a(picducl,  and  extensive  walls  arc  still  standing. 
Roi.da  is  Mtimted  in  the  mwUt  of  the  lofty  mountains  uf  the 
Sierra  dc  Rooda.  and  is  fourteen  leagues  frum  Gibraltar, 
twenty  froinCudir.,  ami  about  the  samo  distance  from  Seville. 
It  IS  con<>idcrahly  ele\alid  above  the  sea,  being  built  on  a 
hill,  H.h><‘l)  terininnles  ubruplly  just  heluw  it  to  the  west. 
The  city  is  separi»li‘<l  into  two  parts  by  a very  narrow  ravine 
of  great  depth,  called  Rl  Tajo  (the  cut),  through  wbieli  tiuws 
the  river  Ouad.nro.  Though  ditiiled  by  nature, the  city  bas 
been  united  by  mc.ms  «<f  a bridge  of  moht  !>iup<.‘ndous  dimen- 
sions springing  from  tbubunk-«  of  (he  river  on  mab'>ivc  siutio 
piers  and  ut  the  height  of  nearly  4V0  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river. 

The  citv  of  Uonda  has  a |>opulation  of  about  20.000  inha* 
hitanis  “tho  stveets  ore  narrow,  hut  clean.  Tliere  is  a 
public  walk,  called  Alamt^la,  well  shaded  with  trees  and 
shrubs;  ami  a IMaza  de  Toros  (bull-ting),  built  cnliiely  of 
stone,  and  capable  uf  holding  eight  or  nine  (hou-aml  per- 
sons. Ihc  Alcazar,  or  Mourisli  castle,  oneofthu  most  ex- 
tensive and  b«‘9l  built  in  all  .\nd.ilusia,  is  now  a mass  of 
ruins  having  been  blown  np  by  the  KrenoU  on  their  eva- 
cuation of  Ron>la  during  the  Peninsular  war.  It  was  con- 
sklervd  impiegnable  as  long  a-i  tiic  Moors  held  it,  and  ro- 
Ktsted  several  Mcges,  until  it  was  hnally  reduced  by  Kcidi- 
Tiand  in  14S^,  towards  the  clo-cof|]ieMouri»h  war.  [Mooks.] 
Will)  the  exception  of  a feW'  ian-yard»,  which  are  not  in  a 
Very  prosperous  cundiliun,  Romia  lias  no  trade  whatever; 
the  inhabitants  occupy  themselves  chieily  in  fanning  and 
raising  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  consumption  uf  Gibral-  j 
tar.  An  annual  fair,  originally  instituted  fur  the  sale  of; 
hor-*c».  but  which  now  is  not  ♦ onfineil  to  that  traffic,  is  held  ] 
At  Rtjnda.  It  is  uliendevl  by  tnerchanu  fruin  almost  every 
part  of  houthern  Spain. 

HONOKAU  (Fr.).  or  RONDO  (It.),  a kind  of  air  con- 
sisting of  two  ur  mure  strainx,  in  which,  after  flnisliing  ihu 
second  strain,  the  first  is  repealed,  and  again  after  the  thnd. 
&c.,  always  ivturmng  to  and  oncUiding  with  the  first. 
(Ri>u«-*eau.) 

RONDKLE'i  lA,  a ^enus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Kuhiucetp,  named  niter  KonJclct,  a French  hnlaniitt  of 
thu  sixtceiklli  century.  It  is  churacicriised  by  having  a 
calyx  with  a subglubular  tube.  0>rul  superior,  funnel- 
sliuped,  ventricO'e  ut  the  throat.  Segments  four  to  ft»e, 
ovule,  obtuse,  spreading.  Ambers  four  to  five,  sessile  wiihiu 
the  corol.  Ovary  two-celh*d.  Stylo  filiform.  Stigma  bifid. 
Capsule  Mund,  crowned  w ith  the  limb  of  the  c^lyx.  Seeds 
minute,  numerous,  ur  few  wben  almrlivc.  Thu  gonu<»,  us 
formerly  con^tiinted,  imlndud  many  shrubby  trees  which 
occur  in  India  (Roxb.,  VI.  In  lieu),  but  thenc  have  been  re- 
ferred by  m.xlern  bolanisls  to  Adcm)9acine,  Gieenm,  and 
M'endlandia.  The  present  genus  Rundcletia  occurs  chiefly 
in  America  and  the  Wc^t  Indies. 

IlONGIimRGE.  [Germany.] 

KUNSA'RL).  PIERRK  DK.  Wrn  in  Io24.  iu  tlic  dis- 
trict of  uld  France  called  Vcml>‘>ni<us,  was  the  aun  of  a 
mailre-d’liotul  of  Francis  I,,  who  made  bun  a knight, 
i’lerre  studied  for  a short  time  in  the  culiego  uf  Navarre  at 
Pans,  hut  suun  niter  lio  entered  the  service  uf  (he  duke  uf  j 
Orh'ans.  son  uf  Francis  1.,  in  the  quality  ufpugc,  lie  ufier- 
wartls  attended,  m the  same  rH|iaciiy,  James  Smart,  king  of 
Scutbitul,  who  had  cornu  to  Paris  tu  marry  Marie  de  Lor- 
raine. uud  he  utrcompauied  James  un  his  return  to  Scotland, 
where  be  remained  three  years.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  resumed  Ins  post  with  the  duke  of  Orh^ans,  who  sent  linn 
un  several  nussions  to  Scotland.  1 reland,  and  ulber  countries. 
He  war,  afterwards  sent  by  Francis  1.  on  a nussiun  to  Pivd-  I 
uimtl.  In  these  several  journeys  lie  stifl't-retl  much,  in  run-  [ 
sequence  uf  which  he  be<aiuo  deaf.  On  withdraw  mg  from  i 
ai'live  hfo  lie  retired  tu  the  culloge  of  Coqueret,  where  lie  > 
%ludicd  thu  classki-s  under  Tunidbe,  bec.atne  a goud  ' 
Grei-k  nebular,  and  t<x>k  mders  as  a priest,  lie  also  be^an  i 
Willing  French  piH'tns,  and  w.'us  crowiitHl  in  the  floral  games  I 
at  Touluusc.  [(jgRyKNCR,  itiAUUx.]  lie  was  considered  as  i 
the  successor  uf  Maiukand  thu  uiiief  uf  the  French  poets  uf  i 
thu  lime.  Montaigne,  Du  Xhou,  Sculiger,  Muret,  | 


Pasquicr,  and  others  coramendorl  him  hqdily ; but  muilern 
critics  have  judged  him  more  severely.  Uoileau  sats  that 
R>>ns.ird‘s  language  was  a heleiugeneous  couipuumi  of  va- 
rious languagestiud dialects, and  that  Ids  muse  ><poko Greek 
and  loilin  in  French  verses.  Malheibo  und  Da  Hiuycru 
have  spoken  of  him  in  tho  same  strain.  Charles  IX.  l>u- 
sluwed  on  KonMird  an  abbacy  and  other  beiiefices.  His 
moral  c«mduct  however  is  said  not  to  huvo  l>een  strictly  cle- 
rical. Hu  died  in  lobo,  in  uiie  uf  his  livings  near  Tuurs. 
and  a solemn  funeral  service  was  ceh-biuled  in  hunour  uf 
him  at  Pans,  in  the  chapel  uf  the  coilego  uf  Boiicuur.  Uon- 
sard  hail  corkunly  poetical  genius,  but  he  wu->  ilellcteiil  iit 
taste.  lie  was  in  this  rcnpcrl  in  France  what  ihu  seiccn- 
tisti  of  the  roilowing  century  were  in  Italy  and  Spam.  Hut 
poetical  Works  are  nuincrou.s;  they  con>i-<l  of  isles,  hymns, 
eclogues,  &c. : ' Ma*>carades,  Ci)Uih.its,  etCurlels  fails  a Pans 
et  au  (.'.arnavul  de  Fontumebleau.’  llcalwi  began  a poem,'  L.t 
Franciude,’ which  he  left  uurmished.  His  works  are  now 
nearly  rurgotlcu.  The  most  cumpluiu  edition  uf  them  is  that 
by  Richelut,  2 vols.  fob,  Pans,  1023. 

ROOD,  the  quarter  uf  an  acre.  [Acrk.] 

ROOF,  thu  covering  uf  a house  or  other  building.  The 
name,  in  its  must  extended  hense,  embraces  the  exlcnial 
covering  itself,  and  thu  framework  by  which  it  is  supported ; 
but.  as  u term  in  carpentry,  it  is  limited  to  the  carca.ss  loof 
or  framing. 

The  iiiipoituncc  of  this  part  uf  a building  can  haidly  he 
overrated,  since  on  its  tight  cuiislruciiun  depends  nut  only 
the  cuinfort  of  thusefur  w huse  shulicr  it  is  designed,  hut  also 
thu  safetv  and  durabiUiy  uf  the  edifice  itself.  For  the 
funner  u^  these  purpo.ses  it  is  desirahlo  that  u ruuf  should 
exclude  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  und  he  iui)H:i'viuus  to 
rain  ur  suuw.  Fur  the  latter,  thu  u.xelu»iun  uf  water  is 
equally  neeussury,  and  it  u essential  ilmi  ihe  framework  hu 
so  ilispusml  as  lu  ilirow  the  least  possible  strain  un  the  walls, 
By  a iudtciuus  arrungemunl  in  llii-s  pui  ticular,  a ruuf  may  not 
only  Ia!  prevented  fuau  pressing  on  the  walls  in  an  uiju 
rious  manner,  but  may  be  made  to  roiitrihutc  greully  to  tho 
stiibility  of  the  whole  structure.  In  older  to  tho  due  coin- 
binaliuii  of  the  requi-itu  ([u.dities,  an  mtiiuatu  acquaint- 
ance w'ith  the  principles  of  tnerlianical  plnlus«>phy  is  indis- 
pensable; and  a correct  knowledge  uf  the  strength  of 
diirereiit  maierials.  v\)u‘U  exposed  to  various  kinds  of 
strain,  in  necessary  to  the  ecunum.cnl  adjustmeiil  of  thu 
duueusioiis  of  thu  several  parts  of  a roof.  A roof  of  iaigo 
span  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  iiiieicsling  appli- 
eatioiis  ut  the  science  of  carpentry,  theoretical  or  con- 
structive. 

In  order  to  cover  in  a building  ir  which  the  space  to  be 
?panne«l  is  greaturtban  can  be  cove.’x]  by  single  blocks  of 
stoiiti  extending  from  one  point  of  siq.'H'rt  to  unwibur,  it  is 
necessary  either  to  have  lecourso  to  uio  principle  of  tho 
arcli,  as  in  vauUs  and  domes  of  stone  or  orick,  ur  to  funn  a 
finniework  of  timber  to  support  the  cuvciitig.  The  fonnur 
{dan  is  objectionable  in  the  cose  of  ordinary  buildings  ttuiu 
its  expense  und  weight,  and  from  the  great  Milidiiy  required 
in  the  walls,  where  they  have  to  be  used  as  tiK*  abimii<;ut» 
of  an  arch.  Thu  principles  on  which  such  coveiings  ut  ina- 
Bonry  arc  formed  are  explained  under  Arch  and  Dome,  uml 
in  this  arliclu  the  mute  usual  kind  of  ixn>f,  tliat  su>iumed 
by  a wooden  framing,  will  be  described.  Such  struciuii-s 
occasainally  partake  of  the  clmvac.icr  of  an  ardi  or  dome, 
hut  more  usually  ruiinot  uf  flat  )<lancs  variously  disposed. 
Hoofs  furincil  ot  one  level  | lane,  which  arc  e\tuii.sivcly  U9ud 
ill  eastern  counlries,  are  nul  ailapud  for  buildings  in  wlmh 
u large  space  has  to  be  spanned  over,  nor  tu  re-'ist  the  )>eiie- 
trai.im  of  water;  and  uro  therefore  uiisiiiluble  forcliimiies 
in  winch  rain  and  simw  arc  commun.  A simple  inclined 
piano  is  well  adapted  tu  resist  injury  frum  wcuilier,  but,  a.>i 
I it  Is  scarcely  more  favouiablc  loan  i-cunuinicui  d>s|>usitiun 
! of  the  limbers  than  a flat  ruuf,  it  is  oniy  suited  fur  small 
buildings,  and  is  seldom  -i.scd  except  as  a lean-tu.  Another 
ohjcciiun  to  its  use  un  a large  scale  is  the  disprupuiiionuiu 
hcMgUt  it  requires  in  one  side  of  the  building.  The  i>e»l 
figure  for  a simple  ruuf  u that  formed  of  two  iucUned  | lunux 
rising  frum  the  lwoo|ipesiic  walls  that  nppruai-h  niaiest  to 
each  other,  and  meeting  over  the  tx-nire  ul  thu  edifice,  so  as 
to  furm  a ndge.  lly  thu  form,  suppusmg  the  suiuu  slope  to 
lx*  mainlaiiivil,  one  hull  of  the  height  of  the  single  incin.ed 
pinne  IS  avoided:  and,  the  U-ngih  of  the  timbers  being 
diininishcd  uue  half,  their  s«aiiiluig  tiiay  be  cunsi<Ierubly 
reduced.  Fig.  1 rcureseuts  a plan,  with  side  and  und  views 
of  such  a roof,  whiclr  is  c«  Hod  a coMtiton  or  goLle-emUi  roc/ 
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Frequently  four  inclined  planes  are  use«l,  disposed  as  shown 
in  Jig.  ‘I,  representing  a ntfrfwd  roq/",  w'hicli  lakes  its  name 
from  the  tups,  or  inclituMl  ridges  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
Fig.  2. 


Iho  sides  and  ends.  Where  a hippeil  roof  covers  a perfectly 
W|uare  building,  iho  facos  all  meet  in  a point,  amf  form  a 
pyramid  ; but  w hen,  as  in  the  diagram,  tho  plan  of  the  roof 
IS  oblong,  the  plane*  rising  from  the  nearest  opposifo  walls 
meet  in  a ridge.  Sumetiiuea  ihe  inclined  faces  are  not  con- 
tinued upwards  till  they  moel,  hut  the  roof  is  completed  by 
a borisonlal  plane.  Such  a roof  is  called  a inweated, 
lerrture.  or  cut  rwi/,  and  may  have  two,  three,  or  four  in- 
clined faces.  Fig.  3 represeiug  a truncated  roof  hipped  at 
one  end,  and  lermniaimg  at  iho  other  in  u vertical  wall, 
like  tho  gable-cndcd  roof. 


Fig.  3. 


This  arrangement  is  useful  in  diminishing  tho  height  of  a 
roof,  the  level  plalforra  being  cnvorerl  with  lca«!  to  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  slope,  ft  sliuuld  be  observed  however 
that  even  this  jMvrt  is  not  jierfeclly  level,  the  centre  being 
slightly  elevated  to  throw  off  waie*r.  A similar  saving  of 
height  is  frequently  oblaincd  by  means  of  a roof  in  which 
each  sloping  face  consists  of  two  planes  of  different  degrees  of 
inclination.  This  form,  which  is  denominalcd  a curb  rw/ 
(or,  from  its  inventor,  a Afuntardg  roqf),  is  very  common  in 
I..ondon,  becauso  it  affords  more  spare  for  tho  formation  of 
bedrooms  m the  roof  than  the  simpler  forms.  A curb  roof 
maybe  hipped  or  not,  according  to  circumstances.  Fig.  4 
represents  it  hipp^  at  one  end  only,  as  the  la-sl  figure,  show- 
ing, like  the  previous  diagrams,  tho  plan,  and  side  and  end 
clovations. 


Such  arc  the  principal  forms  of  roof  used  in  covering 
simple  lectaugular  buildings,  but  titey  re<]uirc  many  modi- 
fications to  suit  irregularities  of  shape,  or  combinations  of 
rectangular  forms.  Thu*  in  Figs.  5 and  6,  which  represent 
llio  junction  of  different  roofs  or  purlioiis  of  roofing  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  the  lines  uaa  indicate  vullei/s, 


or  the  jtinctiorv  of  two  planes  in  such  n maimer  to 
form  Imllows  tho  reverse  of  hips.  When  two  faces  of  a 
roof  join  so  as  to  form  an  anylo  similar  to  a valley,  hut  in  an 
honrontal  instead  of  an  inciiiu.Hl  position,  the  term  ^’’u/feris 
applied  instead  of  valley. 

A furtiter distinction. which  it  maybe  well  to  mention  be- 
fore entering  upon  tha  details  of  construction,  U that  be> 


tween  roofs  with  dripping  eaves,  and  those  in  which  the 
water  is  collected  in  gutters.  In  the  former  case  the  roof 
projects  several  inches,  or  even  feet,  beyond  tho  walla,  and 
tho  water  running  from  the  roof  either  drops  at  once  on  the 
ground,  or  is  collected  in  troughs  fixed  under  the  margin  of 
tho  eaves,  and  conducted  by  them  to  descending  pipes. 
This  arrangement  has  a clumsy  appearance,  and  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  where  a sufficient  projection  is  given  to  tho 
eaves,  1 hough  it  is  esseni  ial  to  the  dryness  of  the  walls  when 
they  aro  of  tho  diminutive  sire  often  adopted  by  modern 
builders.  In  gutter  roofs  the  tirobers  do  not  extend  to  tho 
outside  of  the  walls,  which  are  carrjefl  up  as  parapets,  of  a 
reduced  thickness,  to  such  a height  as  to  conceal  (he  roof 
either  wholly  or  partially.  Tho  gutters,  which  are  troughs 
of  wood  covered  with  lead  or  other  metal,  arc  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slopes,  just  within  the  parapets,  and  have  a 
gentle  incliiiation  (usually  about  an  inch  in  ten  feet),  to 
cause  water  to  run  freely  towards  Ihe  pipi’s»  In  extensive 
it>ofs  it  is  well  to  use  two  nr  more  falls  instead  of  one,  tiiat 
the  elevated  end  of  the  gutter  may  cover  as  little  of  the  roof 
as  nml  be.  Similar  troughs  are  often  used  in  the  valleys. 
Gutters  are  generally  made  wide  enough  for  a man  to  walk 
alon^  them,  and  should  be  sufllciently  cB{>acious  to  avoid  all 
risk  of  overflowing  during  a sudden  lieavy  fall  of  rain. 

The  degree  of  slope  given  to  the  Inclined  faces  of  a rm>f 
varies  acconling  to  the  covering  material  employed,  as  well 
as  to  the  climate.  The  anlient  Grecian  temples  hud  very 
low,  or  pediment  roofs,  varying  from  about  12”  to  about  10**, 
Ihe  height  being  from  one-ninth  to  onc-seventli  of  the  span. 
In  Roman  buddings  the  inclination  is  somewhat  greater, 
being  usually  23*  or  24*,  or  from  one-fiflh  to  two-nmths  of 
the  span,  I'he  general  introduction  of  (he  pointed  style  of 
architecture  led  to  the  uso  of  very  high-pitclus!  roofs,  a very 
Common  proportion  being  (hat  in  which  the  length  of  tho 
rafters  is  the  same  as  (he  spun,  so  that  they  formed  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  In  comparatively  modern  domestic  archi- 
tectiiro  in  this  country,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  fur 
the  length  of  the  rafters  to  be  thrco-fourlhsthatof  (he  span, 
and  an  angle  of  46*  i.s  still  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best 
pitch  when  plain  tiles  aro  used.  As  builders  can,  in  the 
present  day,  obtain  excelleiit  covering  materials,  the  pitch 
may  bo  made  of  any  required  degree,  down  to  the  low 
Grecian  pediinent,  am]  it  therefore  depends  on  the  style  of 
architecture  and  tho  la^toof  the  builder ; the  roost  common 
height  being  from  one-fuurth  to  onc-third  of  tho  span. 
High  roofs  dischargo  r»in  the  most  rapidly,  and  do  not  re- 
tain snow  so  much  as  those  of  low  pitch  ; but  where  they 
have  gutters  they  are  liable  to  become  choked  by  snow 
sliding  into  them,  and  to  overflow  from  water  running  into 
them  faster  than  the  pipes  can  convey  it  away.  Sleep  roofs 
may  be  covered  with  small  8Ia(eI^  and  are  less  likely  to  bo 
stripped  by  violent  winds.  Low  roofs,  in  dinscquunco  of 
tbeir  superior  lightness,  are  le*s  cX(>ensire,  the  timiH’rs  not 
onlv  being  shorter,  but  of  proporliotiately  smallor  sriuitUng, 
and  they  press  less  injuriously  on  the  walla.  Thu  following 
table,  extracted  from  Tredgold’s  ‘Kleinentnry  Principles  of 
Carj>enlrT,’  shows  the  proper  angle  for  ri-Kifs  covered  wiih 
the  materials  specified  in  Ihe  first  column,  the  last  column  in- 
dicating the  comparative  weight  of  each  kind  of  covering:— 


t V .... 

Hi-ishlurruuf 

upon  a 

Corcrioi}, 

iIk-  WtiuNi. 

in  |wrt«of 
th«r  apan. 

M|iiarc  of 
rtx-tlas.* 

Copper  or  lead  . . . 

3*  50' 

A j 

[Copper  loo 
ileod...  70U 

Slates,  large 

22" 

I 

1120 

Ditto,  ordinary  . . . 

26-  33’ 

V 

900  to  5U0 

Stone  slate  ...... 

2U“  41' 

1 

2340 

Plain  tiles 

2a-  41' 

1 

17&0 

Pan-tiles  

Thatch  of  straw, 

24" 

1 

650 

reeds,  or  heath. . 

45" 

i 

• 

In  describing  the  timber-work  of  an  ordinary  roof,  each  of 
the  planes  of  which  it  is  composed  may  be  considered  to  be 
bounded  by  a frame,  the  pacts  of  which  have  the  general 
name  of  bordering  pieces.  Those  which  join  (he  wall  are  the 
Wall-plates ) that  at  the  meeting  of  two  faces,  nandlel  to  the 
wall-pialos,  is  the  ridge-piece  \ and  the  inclined  bar*  extend- 
ing from  the  wall  plates  to  the  ridge-piece  are  rqfters.  ihoso 
wliu'h  form  tho  salient  angles  in  hipped  roofs  being  distin- 
guisheil  as  Atp-rq/ifere.  The  support  nertissury  for  the  ex- 
ternal covering  is  given  by  a senes  of  rafters  or  inclined  bar*, 
txtending  from  (he  wall-plates  to  the  ridgo-piecc,  and  placed 
* A M}iur«  of  roufiug  eoQlaiD*  100  *<fuaro  fccC 
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parallel  tvith  each  other  at  equal  disUncei.  In  a hipped 
roof,  tho  rafters  near  the  ends,  teing  parallel  with  the  others, 
are  necessarily  diminUbed  in  lengin,  extending  from  the 
wall-plato  to  the  hip-rafter  instead  of  the  ridge-piece.  All 
auch  pieces,  being  shorter  than  the  length  between  the  wall- 
plate  and  the  ritQc-piecc,  are  called  jack  roflers. 

It  is  not  usual  to  vary  the  scantling,  or  traiisrersc  dimen- 
sions of  rafters,  in  any  considerable  degree,  on  account  of 
their  various  lengths;  nearly  the  same  scantling  being  used 
in  all  buildings,  and  tho  required  strength  being  obtained 
bv  introducing  intermediate  supports  between  the  wall- 
plates  and  ritlgO'piecc  where  the  size  of  the  roof  renders 
BUi’h  necessaty.  This  additional  support  is  supplie<l  by 
horizontal  rectangular  bars  called  pt/r/w.  placed  under  the 
rafters  in  such  a manner  as  to  divide  their  length  into  two 
or  more  equal  parts,  the  ends  of  the  purlins  being  flxed  to 
the  sides  of  tho  bordering  frame.  Like  tho  rafters,  the 
purlins  arc  not  much  varied  in  thickness  ncconling  to  the 
strain  upon  them,  but  they  ore  in  turn  supporletl  by  a series 
of  bars  placed  e<iuidistant  from  each  other,  and  parallel 
with  the  rafters,  uut  with  their  upper  face  in  the  same 
plane  as  tho  lower  face  of  the  purlins.  These  are  called 
pn«c/;>a/  rttjiert,  or,  for  brevity,  princip<iJ$,  to  distiuguinh 
them  from  the  first  described,  or  common  raflera.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  save  room  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  a 


roof,  the  purlins  may.  as  shown  in  fig.  15,  bo  notched  into 
the  principals  and  common  rafters,  but  this  practice  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  it  weakens  the  timbers.  Where 
principals  arc  used,  their  lower  ends  are  mortised  into  the 
cn<ls  of  a tie-beam,  which  stretches  across  the  building,  and 
rests  upon  the  wall-plates.  This  beam  keeps  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  tho  principals  from  separating,  and  discharges 
the  weight  of  tho  roof  on  the  walls  in  a vertical  direction, 
relieving  them  entirely  from  tho  lateral  thrust  of  tho 
rafters.  The  triangular  frameformed  by  the  two  principals 
and  a tic-beam,  with  any  bars  it  may  comp'^ise  for  additional 
strength,  is  called  a truss,  and  such  frames  being  placed  at 
regular  intervals,  the  timber-work  between  any  two  of 
them  is  called  a bay  rfi  roofing.  The  lower  extremities  pf 
the  common  rafters,  being  elevated  by  this  arrangement 
above  the  wall-|datcs,are  supfwned  by  pc^e-platcs,  or  pieces 
of  timber  parallel  to  the  wall-plates,  resting  on  the  ends  of 
the  tie-beams.  The  supporting  frame-work  altogether  is 
called  a carcasi-ro^. 

Fig.  7,  which  represents  a amal)  carcass-roof  supported 
by  four  trusses,  and  having  one  purlin  only  between  the 
wnll-plale  and  ndgo-picce,  may  a.ssist  tho  reader  in  com- 
])reliending  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  cnumeralol ; and 
their  tmines  will  be  found  more  disltnclly  by  refurring  Ic 
the  icprc::cutatiun  of  a muro  complicated  Irusti  at  fig.  1 1. 


Tn  this  figure  the  common  raflcrs  are  represented  on  one 
half  of  the  roof  only,  that  the  trusses  may  be  more  dis- 
tinctly seen;  and  the  end  walls  arc  omitted  for  tho  same 
reason. 

The  proper  construction  of  tho  trusses  of  a roof,  with  re- 
ference to  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  weight  of  tho 
covering,  is  a matter  requiring  much  scientific  knowledge. 
For  the  want  of  this  it  is  not' unusual  to  encumber  trusses 
with  much  more  limber  than  is  necc8s.ary  or  Useful;  ami 
the  disadvantage  of  this  is  not  confined  to  tho  increased 
Weight  and  cost  of  the  roof,  as  superabundant  timbers  fre- 
quently occasion  injurious  strains,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  joints  adds  to  the  H^k  of  derangement  by  the  shrink- 
ing and  Warping  common  to  all  limber  constructions.  The 
general  principles  to  be  acted  upon  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  diagrams;  but  in  the  limited  space  devoted  to  this 
article  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  describe  all  the  modi- 
fications required  by  the  ever-varying  forms  of  buildings;  in 
tho  design  of  which  it  is  loo  common,  instead  of  assigning 
its  due  importance  to  the  roof,  to  treat  it  as  an  unsightly 
feature,  to  bo  concealed  as  much  as  possible  from  view. 

In  a roof  formed  as  shown  in/^g.  8,  consisting  simply  of 
two  inclined  planes  abutting  on  the  walls,  it  is  evident  ihol 
the  weight  of  the  rafters  ab  and  be,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
covering  sustained  by  them,  will  have  a tendency  to  thrn-t 
out  the  walls.  This  tendency  ordinary  walls  have  not  tho 
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slrenglh  to  resist,  and  therefore  it  becomes  neccssai7  to  add 
the  beam  ac  (fig.  9),  which,  by  receiving  the  outward  thrust 


of  the  rafters,  relieves  the  walls  of  lateral  strain.  If  the 
tension  of  ihe  tie-beam  ac  be  sufnciciil  tn  resist  tho  extoml- 
ing  force  of  the  rafters  without  6on<‘iblo  elongolion,  the  only 
clVecl  that  such  a roof  can  have  upon  the  widls  is  a vertical 
pressure  on  each,  c<|ual  to  half  its  weight;  and  it  cannot 
fall  without  tho  tiu-licsm.  which  acts  tho  part  of  a cord  or 
chain,  being  pulled  asunder,  or  ihcrsAers  being  cnishcd. 
If  the  materials  were  porfuctly  rigid,  no  achlitional  parts 
would  be  required;  but  ns  they  arc  not  so  in  praciico,  it 
becomes  ncccMsary,  when  tho  limbers  arc  of  consideiablo 
length,  to  provide  means  fi>r  counteracting  tlicir  tendenej  to 
sinking,  or  sairging.  By  odding  a bar  shaped  like  W (fig. 
10),  the  centre  of  the  liu-benm  may  bo  suspended  from  ihu 
crown  of  tho  roof.  This  piece  is  called  a king-fioMt,  but  the 
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name  is  perhaps  nut  a good  one,  as,  though  it  oppeara  like 
a post  to  support  the  ridge  or  crown  of  the  n>or.  it  is  in 
reality  a tic,  supported  by  it,  and  sustaining,  instead  of 
resting  upon,  tho  centre  of  the  lic-boam.  By  cutting 
the  king-post  out  of  a piece  of  wood  of  larger  scantling  than 
the  shank  of  the  post  itself,  projections  of  tho  shape  indi- 
cated in  the  cut  may  be  formed  at  its  einls.  These  are  called 
joggles,  and  those  nt  the  upper  cud  firm  a we<lgo  between 
the  heads  of  the  rafters,  like  the  key-stone  of  an  arch.  It  is 
evident  that  a weight  pressing  on  the  projecting  joggles  at 
the  base  of  the  king-post  will  bo  by  it  trausmiUed  to  the 
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rrown  of  tho  roof.  These  therefore  form  fixed  points,  from 
which  snpptirt  may  bo  obtaine<l,  by  means  of  ttruts  or 
braces,  e and  /,  for  tho  centre  of  each  rafter.  Where  pur- 
lins are  added,  they  rest  on  those  points  of  the  prim-ipal 
rafters  that  arc  thus  supported  by  strtus,  as  rany  be  seen  by 
reference  to  jig.  7.  It  may  bo  observed  that  this  truss  con- 
sists of  two  pieces  (the  tio-bcam  and  king-post)  in  a state  of 
tension,  and  four  (the  two  rafters  and  the  two  struts)  in  a 
slate  of  compression;  and  that  in  c%ery  wcil-contrived 
truss,  however  the  number  of  it-»  component  jiarts  rany  be 
increa»ed,  every  bar  is  in  one  or  other  of  these  states.  Those 
parts  which  arc  in  a statcof  lemiion,  acting  merely  as  cords 
to  bind  the  truss  together,  may  be  aim  sometimes  are 


j farmed  of  slem'or  istls  of  wrought-iron ; but  the  others, 
needing  stiffni^s  os  well  as  cohesion,  require  bars  of  con- 
siderable substance,  and  are  therefore  mostly  farinetl  of 
wood  or  cast-iron.  Sometimes  the  king-post  is  dispensed 
with,  and  its  ofilco  performed  by  two  similar  posts,  cuded 
ouff'n-posts,  at  wjual  di>tanccs  from  the  centre  of  ihc  truss. 
In  or»fcr  to  keep  these  in  their  right  position,  a short  hori- 
zontal beam,  called  & collar-beam,  is  irnwried  betwinm  their 
upjtcr  extrem  ties,  and  another,  termed  a straining-siU, 
between  their  lower  ends.  This  arrangenu-nt  is  c.xplaincd 
by  fig.  \ t.  which  also  shows  the  position  of  other  parts  of 
a trn»s.  One  side  is  represented  as  a gutter-roof,  ami  iho 
other  with  eaves. 


llie  aw.r//iciry  or  nukion  roflers,  m,>n,  are  pieces  occa- 
sionally added,  in  large  roofs,  to  strengthen  the  principals; 
and  they,  with  the  c»liar-beam,  &c.,  form  a complete  truss 
within  them.  The  trusses  of  truncated  roofs  are  formed  in 
this  maniior,  the  collar-beam  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  and  being  surmounted  hyjx  camber- beam, 
the  upiwr  edge  of  which  is  formed  into  two  slightly  inclined 
planes,  to  give  the  necessary  slu|>e  to  the  lead  covering.  In 
such  a roof,  pieces  of  woixl  resembling  ridge-picces  are  in- 
serted at  the  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  rafters 
With  tho  horizontal  bars  that  support  the  flat. 

The  following  representation  of  n very  simple  truss,  from 
Nicholson's  ‘ Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Companion,'  illustrates 
the  use  of  slender  king-posts  and  qucen*|K>sU  of  urought- 
iron,  and  shows  how  the  stress  of  every  |>ort  of  tho  roof  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ridge.  Thu  lower  ends  of  the  struts 
rest  in  stirrups  attached  to  tHe  vertical  rods,  and  tho  weight 
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licaring  on  tho  strut  a is  imparted,  through  b and  e,  to  tho 
king-post.  Tho  tie-beam  is  suspended  by  bolts  from  each 
(if  the  vortical  rods,  and  the  ends  of  the  rafters  are  secured 
to  the  tio-Iieam  by  iron  straps  passing  round  them,  and 
bolted  to  the  beam  at  d,d.  Trusses  on  the  same  principle 
may  be  made  of  timber  only. 

In  curb  roofs  tlio  upjier  rows  of  rafters  are  called  curb- 
and  the  horizontal  bars  that  receive  the  upper  ends 
of  the  luw’er  rafters,  and  the  feet  of  tho  curb-rafiers,  are 
known  as  curb-plates.  The  proper  nosition  of  equilibrium 
for  the  rafters  of  a curb-roof  may  be  ascertains  by  very 
simple  means,  within  the  reach  of  persons  not  possessed  of 
sufiicient  mathematical  knowledge  fur  determining  it  by  i 
calculation.  If  the  rafters  are  to  bo  equally  loaded,  as  in  a 
roof  entirely  covered  with  one  material,  this  position  will  be  ^ 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  would  take  by  gravity, 
were  they  suspended  in  a chain  or  festoon,  the  joints  being 
ficxihle.  If  they  are  framed  together  in  this  position  of 
equilibrium,  they  will  balance  each  other  like  the  stones  of 
ail  arch ; and  tho  tic-beams,  posts,  and  braces  will  have  no 
other  ofiice  to  iwrform  than  that  of  resisting  such  irregular 
strains  as  might  tend  to  alter  their  arrangement.  The 
riiners  thus  suspended  would  fall  into  the  position  abede, 
fig.  13,  a line  drawn  through  the  angles  beinga  catenarian 
P.  C.,  No.  1219. 


curve;  and  a!b*c'd'e\  in  the  same  figure,  represents  the 
corresponding  position  in  which  they  should  be  placed  in 
au  equally  loaded  roof.  If  tho  raAers  b*f/  and  c'lf  are  to 


bear  a greater  weight  than  a*b'  and  d'e\  they  will,  if  pro- 
portionately loaded  when  suspended  in  a curve,  fall  in  such 
a way  as  to  increo.se  tlie  angles  abe  and  ede,  and  diminish 
d erf,  thereby  indicating  their  proper  position  in  the  roof. 
When  (he  roof  is  to  be  loaded  unequally,  and  more  on  ono 
side  of  the  ridge  than  the  other,  as  it  would  bo  if  were 
to  be  covered  with  lead,  ami  the  other  planes  with  slates,  a 
corresponding  weight  added  to  the  conlro  of  gravity  of  6 c 
will  cause  the  bars  to  arrange  themselves  os  a bede, fig.  14, 
the  angles  of  which,  being  transferred  to  ibe  roof,  give  tho 
position  of  equilibrium  u'6'c'r/V.  This  practical  method 
of  finding  tho  proper  angles  of  aenrb-roor  may  be  applied 
under  all  circumstances,  tho  dimensions  of  the  experimental 
burs  being  proportionate  to  those  of  the  racers,  and  their 
centres  or  gravity  being  loaded  atKiording  to  tho  pressure  to 
be  sustained  by  each  plane  of  tho  roof.  Tho  great  advan- 
tage of  curb-roofs  consists  in  ihes]>ace  they  alTord  for  cham- 
bers in  tho  roof,  such  chambers  being  lighted  by  dormer 
windows  in  tho  lower  inclined  faces.  When  the  trusses  of 
the  roof  form  partitions  between  the  bcd-n>oro9,  their  posts 
and  braces  ato  so  arranged  as  to  leavo  one  or  mure  door- 
ways for  communication  between  them. 

in  roofs  of  very  large  span  it  is  often  desirable,  in  order 
to  avoid  running  up  to  a great  height,  to  form  two  or  more 
ridges.  When  intermediate  support  can  be  obtained  from 
ariition  walls,  such  constructions  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
inations  of  two  or  more  distinct  roofs  placed  side  by  side. 
Fig.  13  is  an  oxamplo  of  a roof  of  large  span  u'ilhuut  any 
intermediate  support,  and  having  a large  available  space 
between  the  tie  and  collar  beams.  It  represents  the  foun 
of  the  trusses,  which  wore  placed  fifteen  feet  oiiarl,  of  a nx)f 
of  eighty  feet  span,  erected  ovar  Drury-Lano  Theatre  in 
ir93. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  additional 
height  inside  a building,  to  raise  the  tie-beam  above  the 
Voi.,  XX.— U 
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IcTc}  of  tho  top  of  the  walls.  In  small  spans  this  may 
be  dune  by  the  simple  arrangement  called  tho  carpcftter's 
biKLtl  16),  in  which  u firm  union  is  effected  between 

the  beam  and  the  rafters  without  the  use  of  nails  or  pms. 
Such  a rouf  can  only  pres.s  injuriously  on  the  walls  by  the 
rafters  sinking  into  a concavo  form,  which  however  lhe>r 
lower  ends  are  very  liable  to  do.  In  such  a case  additional 
strength  may  be  obtained  by  inserting  a longitudinal  truss, 
as  m B,  Fig.  16,  where  e represents  ibo  end  of  tho  truss. 


which  should  bo  firmly  built  into  the  gables,  d and  e are 
side  views  of  two  longitudinal  triu'^es  suitable  for  such  a 
situation,  the  first  bt’ing  slilTencd  by  an  arch  of  in>n  notched 
into  thoshort  vertical  pieces,  and  the  second  formed  of  tim- 
ber only.  Similar  trus-^es  are  occasionally  intn>dnced  under 
tbo  purlin*.  Roofs  without  tics  may  be  greatly  strength- 
euiKl  by  the  use  of  parabolic  curves  of  iron,  notched  into 
the  rafiers  of  each  inclined  face,  and  abutting  on  the  wall- 
plates,  which  in  such  a case  arc  firmly  bollcil  together. 
The  timbers  of  such  a rouf  may  be  frameil  together  in 
planes,  each  having  a distinct  hdge-piece,  and  the  rnlgcs 
being  screwed  or  otherwise  firmly  connected  together.  Tiiu 
curves  may  be  cast  in  short  segments,  as  they  are  com- 
pressurl  when  in  use,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  pnoide 
that  tho  joints  should  always  abut  mi  a rafter.  TredgoM, 
in  his  ‘Klcmentary  Principles  of  Carpentry,'  recommends 
the  Use  of  similar  curves,  of  cither  wood  or  iron,  in  the 
Irussv's  of  all  ordinary  roof,  by  which  iheilcrangement  often 
ari-ing  ffoin  iho  shrinking  of  the  kiiig-p''st.suntl  <|iu:cn  povs 
mav  be  avoided.  In  this  case  the  curves  lake  the  place  of  the 
principal  rafters,  and,  if  roa<leof  woorl.  may  be  constructed 
of  short  straight  pieces,  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  17.  and 
held  together  by  ooUs  or  wooden  keys.  When  curved  tim> 


her  can  bo  obtained  it  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  reduces  the 
nurolior  of  joints.  For  small  roofs  timbers  may  lie  bent 
into  the  required  form,  as  it  is  found  that  a piece  of  wor«l 
the  thickness  of  whicli  does  not  c.xcced  ijJ,th  part  of  its 
length,  may  be  bent  into  a curve  rising  one-eighth  of  il.'i 
span  without  impairing  its  elasticity.  Two  such  pieces 
may  be  laid  together,  and  bent  by  twisting  a ro|*c  attached 
to  their  ends,  as  is  done,  in  tightening  the  frame  of  a bow 
or  pit  saw  ; and.  being  boltc>d  together  while  curb  ed,  they 
will  spring  Imek  but  little  when  iho  rope  is  rela\e<l.  An- 
other mode  of  forming  such  a rib  is  to  take  a piece  of  wood 
whose  thickness  is  about  one-sixtieth  of  its  length,  and 
cutting  along  the  middle  with  a thin  saw  from  each  cud. 
leaving  about  eight  feel  in  the  coniro  solid.  The  beam  may 
thi’ii  be  bent,  and  bolted  or  pinned  together  as  before  ilu- 
Bcribcd.  In  either  case  tbc  rib  should  lie  bent  about  one- 
fourth  more  than  it  is  intended  to  remain,  to  allow  for 
springing  back.  A parabolic  curve  is  tho  form  most  re- 
commended ; but  a circuliy  arc,  rising  half  the  height  of 
the  roof,  will  answer  the  purpo>c.  Fig.  18  repM’senis  the 
truss  of  a truncated  roof  strengthened  by  a curved  nb,  the 
su&peiiding  pieces  being,  w hen  the  rib  is  formed  in  the  man- 
lier first  uescribeil,  placed  at  each  joint,  and  end*  consist- 


ing of  two  pieces,  one  on  each  side  of  tho  rib,  notched  to  it 
and  the  beam,  and  fastened  by  bolls  and  straps. 


One  of  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  construction  is 
that  the  lie-beams  may  be  susjicnded  from  any  number  of 
points,  which  is  important  in  large  span.s,  where  the  bcarus 
Irive  to  be  formcHl  of  seieral  ]>ieces  scarfed  together. 
[Scarfing.]  Diagonal  braces,  though  unnecessary  with 
parabolic  curves,  may  be  added  to  meet  accidental  strains, 
O'- shown  by  the  dolled  lincH  in  the  cut.  This  principle  of 
ronstiuclion,  with  an  arc  composed  of  several  pieces  ot  tim- 
ber, was  followed  inono  of  the  largest  roofs  ever  built,  that 
erected  in  171M  over  a nding-huuso  at  Moscow.  The  span 
of  this  roof,  which  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world,  is  stated  by  Tredgold  at  235  feet,  the  slope 
being  about  and  the  external  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing 192U  by  3IU  feet.  He  states  that  it  had  sunk  so  much 
that  it  was  proposed  to  add  a second  curve  fur  additional 
strength. 

A simple  and  economical  roof,  invented  by  Mr.  A.  II. 
Iloldsworth,  and  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  162U, 
ts  supported  by  curved  ribs  of  timber  applied  in  a different 
manner.  A detailed  descriplkm  is  given  in  the  38th  volume 
of  the  Society's  ‘ Transactions,' but  F/g.  19  wilt  sufficiently 
explain  the  principle  of  its  construction*  u is  a beam 


ner  to  those  iust  dc'^cribed,  tho  lower  ends  of  which  arc 
, firmly  secured  to  the  tie-beam  a.  The  principal  rafters  rest 
j on  these  ribs,  and  their  lower  ends  licar  upon  short  timbers 
I resting  on  the  walls,  tbesu  pieces  being  fastened  by  strung 
I iron  strap.*  to  the  curved  ribs,  to  counteract  the  outward 
thrust  of  the  rafters.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  the 
inlenor  of  tho  roof,  which  is  usually  encumbered  with  king- 
p«»sts,  quccn-|H>sts.  braces.  See.,  is  rendered  available  for  use- 
ful purposes,  in  addition  to  which  it  uSccIs  a considerable 
saving  of  irniWr. 

Wrought-irun  straps  of  various  forms  are  very  useful, 
when  judiciously  applieil,  in  sirengthening  the  joints  of  u 
rouf.  They  should  i>e  fixed  with  regard  to  tho  unavoidable 
tendency  of  the  timbers  to  shrinking,  so  th.at  while  they 
may,  in  some  6.1*0*,  counteract  or  lessen  its  effect,  they  may 
' so  far  yield  to  it  as  to  prevent  a strain  which  should  como 
upon  a timber,  being  entirely  thrown,  by  its  alteration  of 
form,  upon  the  strap.  Tie-beams  arc  often  suspended  to 
the  (russing-posts  by  means  of  stmps,  so  arranged  as  to 
allow  the  beam  to  be  keved  up  to  its  true  position  in  cone 
of  the  roof  sinking.  When  lliis  is  not  the  case,  the  lies  are 
.sometimes  drawn  up  into  a slightly  convex  or  cambered 
form,  to  meet  the  same  contingency.  Height  may  he 
gained  inside  a building  by  disposing  the  timbers  as  in  /!g. 
20,  tbe  want  of  a continuous  tie-beam  being  compensated 


for  by  an  iron  strap  to  unite  (he  tics  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
king-post  at  a ; but  it  is  evident  that  tho  safety  of  tho  plan 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  straps,  which  alone  counteract 
the  outward  thrust  of  the  rafters. 
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In  rooOng  a clmrch  with  a navo  and  tide  aisk-t,  the  con* 
tinuity  of  the  tie-beams  may  be  dispensed  with,  inlcrmc* 
diatc  support  being  obtained  from  columns.  It  is  however 
necessary  to  guard  carefully  against  any  lateral  strain  to 
the  columns. 

Many  of  the  high-pitched  roofs  of  old  Gothic  churches 
and  balis  are  very  ingeniously  contrived,  but  they  often 
throw  great  pressure  on  the  walls,  owing  to  the  abbcnee  or 
elevated  position  of  the  ties;  thereby  rendering  very  solid 
walls  and  buttresses  necessary.  The  t^nrman  is  an 
ingenious  <x>utrivanee  for  the  coiislruciiou  of  roofs  of  large 
8]>an  With  small  pieces  of  wood.  Vtg.  21  shows  this  arrange- 
ment. in  whirh  all  the  raflers  abut  on  joguliyl  king-]>os>ts, 
of  which  (here  arc  several,  their  relative  position  being 
maintained  by  diagonal  braces.  The  timbers  of  this  kind 


works  on  carpentry,  allusion  can  here  be  made  to  only  one 
other.  It  is  an  admirably  simple  pl-.n  for  making  a very 
rtat  roof,  described  m the  37th  volume  of  the  ‘TraiiHoclions* 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  a c<iinmunicaiion  from  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Smart.  The  beams  or  rufier*  uie  cut,  with  a 
circular  saw,  us  shown  at  a.  Jig.  23.  while  b repie-enis  their 
form  when  in  use,  a wedge  Uung  inserted  between  the  euds 
of  the  parts  that  ate  elevated  mtu  a sloping  position.  These 
may  be  raised  to  au  angle  of  JV“or  12^  and  will  bear  a great 


of  roof  are  often  left  visible,  being  so  carved  as  to  have  an 
ornamental  effect.  Such  a roof  may  be  maile  too^cert  very 
little  injurious  pressure  on  the  walls. 

When  iho  space  covered  in  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  it  is 
best  to  arrange  the  inclincrl  planes  of  the  roof  in  a similar 
uiunnor  to  those  of  a rectangular  budding,  leaving  a level 
pintfortu  m tlio  centre.  corres{H>iiding  to  the  plan  of  the  in- 
closed space.  Where  the  space  Covered  is  circular,  ellipti- 
cal, or  polygonal,  although  the  construction  of  the  roof  may 
ap|K.‘ar  more  enmnheated  to  the  eye.  it  is,  in  fact,  simpler 
and  easier  than  that  of  a (|undrangiilar  building,  the  strain 
of  the  roof  Ix'ing  more  equally  distributed.  The  nearer  a 
roof  appnwchus  to  a circlu  in  plan,  the  stronger  it  will  be. 
the  parts  deriving  that  mutual  support  from  each  other  which 
forms  the  distinguishing  character  uf  the  dumu.  !><mies  ufi 
wood,  of  great  size,  have  been  made  without  trussing, 
limply  by  forming  the  timbers  into  curved  ribs  abutting  on  j 
the  wall-plates,  which  then  form  a circle,  and  kept  in  their  i 
pro[ter  positions  by  horizijntal  circlus  framed  with  them  at 
intervals.  As  the  ribs  approach  the  upper  )>art  of  the  dome, 
the  intervals  between  them  diminish  in  width,  to  allow  for 
which  every  second  or  third  rib  is  discontinued  at  iniervaU, 
the  ends  of  the  ribs  thus  discontinucil  being  received  by  the 
horizontal  circles,  which  may  be  compared  to  purlins,  the 
ribs  taking  the  place  of  rafters.  The  wooden  dome  formerly 
existing  at  tlie  Halle  aux  Bl^s,  at  Paris,  was  a remarkably 
hold  example  of  this  kind,  being  2(10  feet  in  diameter,  and 
having  a large  ot>ening  in  the  centre.  It  was  built  at  the 
suggestion  of  M-  Motilincau,  ami,  having  been  destroyed  by 
tire,  lias  been  replaced  by  a similar  structure  of  iron,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

W'hen  the  roof  approaches  the  circular  form,  but  not 
suftlcientiy  to  have  the  character  of  a dome,  it  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  consisting  of  several  trusses  resembling  those  of 
ail  ordinary  roof,  but  so  contrived  as  to  intersect  each  other 
in  the  centre;  the  king-post  being  common  to  all  the 
trusses.  Fig.  22.  representing  a d^igii  for  a polygonal 
roof,  from  Nicholson,  may  illustrate  this,  and  exemplify 
also  some  of  the  applications  of  iron  straps:  o shows  iho 
form  of  the  strap  by  which  the  ties  arc  secure<l  to  the  king- 
post; the  post  having  ns  many  faces,  and  the  strap  as 
many  arms,  as  there  are  trusses  in  the  roof. 


Though  tho  number  of  contrivances  for  the  construction 
of  roofs  is  ver)’  great,  as  may  be  seen  bv  reference  to  various 


weii^hl,  as  llioy  cannot  be  depressed  without  thrusting  off 
Ihu  ends  of  ihe  Warn,  or  breaking  the  lower  part  uf  it  by 
tension.  This  is  culled,  by  the  inventor,  the  Imw  and  tiring 
rajirr.  and  was  used  by  him  to  support  a riKjf  at  the  Ord- 
nance Wharf,  Westminster  Bridge.  Strong  laths  wore 
nailed  upon  the  rafters,  and  on  these  a plailuriii  of  bricks 
Was  laid  in  ceniciit.  the  whulu  being  covered  with  tiles  also 
bedded  and  pointed  with  cement,  and  twice  coaled  with  hot 
linseed-oil.  The  cost  of  this  roof  is  slated  to  be  not  more 
than  half  tiiat  uf  lead.  For  a further  notice  of  the  exjiuri- 
ments  of  Ihe  inventor  of  this  simple  trus.s,  see  Trussing. 

Ill  tho  valuable  practiral  works  uf  Nicholson,  Tredguid, 
&c.  the  metliods  of  calculating  the  strength  necessary  in 
the  various  parts  of  a ro<if  may  be  found;  and  in  the  * Prin- 
ciples of  Carpentry,*  by  tho  latter  author,  tables  are  given 
of  the  dimen--ions  suitable  fur  dilfercnl  spans.  The  table 
beru  quoted  refers  to  a roof  similar  Xa  fig.  7;  the  trusses 
being  not  more  than  ten  feet  apart,  and  the  pitch  at  an 
aiiglo  of  about  27®  with  the  horizon,  for  a covering  of  slates. 

; Thu  scantlings  a>c  suited  for  yellow  tlr,  and  must  be  somo 

I what  itiereascd  tor  limber  of  inferior  quality. 
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For  tlie  strength  of  different  materials,  under  various  cir^ 
cumstancos,  the  reader  may  consult  Matkrials,  Sthbnoth 
OF,  vol.  XV.,  p.  8.  As  a general  remark,  it  may  bo  observed 
that  oak.  when  cxjiosevl  to  tension,  is  weaker  than  fir,  and 
is  therefore  less  adapted  for  lies.  Being  however  less  cum- 
pressiblc,  it  is  usually  preferred  fur  rafters,  straining  pieces, 
and  struts;  but  Treugold  observes  that  its  greater  tendency 
to  warping  in  summer  renders  it  less  fit  for  rafters  and 
purlins  than  foreign  fir.  Cast-iron  is  not  much  used,  except 
III  fire-proof  roofs,  and  each  piece  rc<iuires  to  Ini  well  tested. 
Wrought-iron  is  very  useful  for  straps  and  fastenings,  and 
also  for  ties  and  trussing-posts;  but  care  is  always  necessary 
to  guard  against  imperfections,  which  are  mure  likely  to 
pass  unobserved  than  in  wood.  Wherever  iron  is  applied, 
provision  should,  be  made  fur  its  expansion  and  contraction, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  protect  it  from  oxidation  by  painting. 
Though  iron  is  far  stronger  for  its  size  than  any  kind  of 
timber,  it  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  cheap  as  yellow  fir, 
xr^ighl  for  ipcight. 

The  joints  in  the  frame-work  of  a timber  roof  are  of  va- 
rious kinds,  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  strain  they  have 
to  resist.  They  should  be  fonned  with  great  rare,  and  with 
due  regard  to  such  probablo  changes  of  form  as  all  construc- 
tions of  timbers  are  liable  to  from  shrinking  ami  warping. 
Corking  or  cogging  is  the  name  given  to  that  kind  of  join- 
ing in  which  one  piece  of  (iuiber,  in  a statu  of  tension,  is 
so  attached  to  another  that  it  cannot  be  draw  n away  without 
one  piece  breaking.  Figs.  24  and  23  represent  two  nielliods 
of  cocking  tho  ends  of  tie-beams  on  the  wull-platca, 
giving  a plan  and  elevation  of  eacli.  In  bolli  figures  a 
represents  the  beam,  and  b the  wall-plate.  In  the  lust 
plan,  which  was  formerly  much  practised,  the  contraction 
of  the  dove-taile<l  end  of  the  beam  would  allow  it  to  ba 
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Fig.li.  Fig.^i, 


drawn  considerably  out  of  its  jilace,  and  wouM  tlicrcforc 
permit  the  walls  to  Bpread;  but  in  thu  second  the  amount 
of  contraction  is  diminUhed,  owmjj  to  the  small  width  of 
the  rectangular  tongue  that  enters  the  tiu-licam,  while  its 
position  is  such  as  to  prevent  the  beam  l>eing  drawn  out  of 
Its  place  beyond  the  actual  extent  of  the  contraction  of  the 
tongue.  Tlie  shrinking  of  the  jogulos  of  king-iKwiU  and 
f]ueen>{M»st5  is  often  produclivo  of  serious  derangement,  a 
eircunistanre  greatly  in  favour  of  the  sulmliluiiuii  of  iron  for 
wood  for  such  iwrts,c>i>ecially  in  large  roofs.  This  inconve- 
nienco  is  sometimes  avoided  by  making  the  upper  ends  of 
the  principal  rafters  abut  imincdialvly  upm  each  other,  as 
represented  in  fig.  12.  A similar  arrangement  is  made,  in 
some  cases,  where  wooden  kiiig*pusls  are  used,  the  king- 
post and  rafters  being  strapped  together  with  iron.  The 
sinking  of  a roof,  particularly  if  it  be  of  low  pitch,  is  very 
injuriouB  to  tho  inovtise-and-tenon  joints  of  the  struts  ami 
rafters,  by  throwing  the  strain  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
tenons  in  su<:h  a way  as  to  break  cifT  the  tenons  or  splinter 
the  w'ood.  To  guard  against  such  injuries,  it  has  t>c<en  pro- 
posed by  M.  Perrunet,  a French  engineer,  instead  of  making 
the  tenons  and  jugglun  square,  to  form  them  into  circular  art's, 
the  cctilies  lieitig  at  the  opposite  end  of  lltc  strut  or  rafter. 
Thii  plan  up{>esrs  worthy  of  general  adoption,  ns  it  allows 
the  joints  to  accommodate  themselves  to  changes  of  form 
without  injury.  All  the  timbers  of  a roof  are  usually  fitted 
and  framed  together  on  tlie  ground,  and  taken  to  pieces 
again  before  being  elevated  to  the  building. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a previous  column  to  the 
various  inateriaU  UM*d  for  the  covering  of  roofs,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  diftcrunt  degrees  of  inclination  suitable  for 
them.  Thutclicd  roofs  have  been  considered  by  some  to 
maintain  the  most  equable  lem)ierature  in  the  buddings 
covcr(*il  by  them,  keeping  out  alike  the  extreme  heat  of 
summer  and  cold  of  winter.  They  are  objectionable  on 
account  of  their  harbouring  vermin,  being  easily  damaged 
by  wind,  and  dangerously  combustible.  The  frequent  rc- 
pnrrs  requirt'd  make  tlialch  also  an  expensive  matoriiil. 
Be>ide-i  straw,  reeds  and  heath  are  sometimes  used  for 
thatching,  and  possess  the  advantage  of  greater  durability. 
Tiles  admit  heat  and  moisture  mure  than  good  slates.  Pan- 
tiles, having  no  holes  for  nailing  through,  are  simply  hung, 
by  ledges,  iqum  Utlis  nailed  to  the  rafters.  Plain  tiles,  laid 
in  mortar,  and  over  lapping,  so  as  to  bo  double  thickne&s 
everyubere,  make  a very  good  though  licavy  covering. 
Tiles  of  a ]H.’culiar  form,  call^  aro  used  fur  cover- 
ing salient  angles;  and  which  arc  similar  to 

them,  bnt  placed  with  the  concave  side  upwards,  m the 
valleys  or  receding  angle.i.  Slates  are  laid  in  various  ways. 
They  are  Bomciimes  nailed  down  on  a close  boarding:  or,  if 
large,  on  btittcns,  or  pieces  of  wood  from  two  and  a half  to 
three  inches  wjdo,  and  ihreu  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
thick,  which  are  nailetl  to  the  rafters  at  intervals  regulated 
hy  the  length  of  the  static.  l»zengo-Kimped  slating  is  occa- 
sionally used,  and  has  an  ornamental  appearance,  but  U 
easily  injured,  as  there  is  but  one  nail  through  each  slate. 
It  is  always  laid  on  hoarding.  For  what  is  culled  patent 
slating  the  best  large  slates  ore  selected,  and  fixed  without 
either  boarding  or  battening,  the  cuimnun  rafters  being 
placed  at  such  a width  as  to  come  under  the  joints.  Thu 
slates  are  st'rewed  down,  the  courses  over-hipping  about  two 
inches.  The  meeting  joints  are  covered  by  fillets  of  slate 
about  three  inches  wide,  set  in  putty,  and  screwed  down ; 
and  tt>e  hips  and  ridges  arc  s^imel  lines  covered  in  the  same 
manner,  itiough  it  is  best  m all  such  ca<»e.s  to  use  lead. 
Patent  f>lnling.  when  well  executed,  is  water-tight  with  as 
low  a slope  ns  one  in  six.  in  some  districts  lamimc  of  stone 
are  u>imI  In  lieu  of  slates  or  tiles.  Sliingles,  whi^  h arc  hku 
sluicN.  but  made  of  w<iod.  were  forraci  ly  much  uswl  in  covci* 
iiig  pvt'umiddl  sici-pU's.  and  in  roofa  of  sleep  pilch.  They  aro 
still  used  HI  the  United  Si.iics,  and  uru  usually  laid  uu  i 
boaidiiig,  in  a similar  manner  to  common  slates. 

Sheets  of  metal  are  very  cuuvcniunt  for  covoting  domes,  | 


and  curved  or  angular  surfaces  generally;  and  also  for  Hat 
roofs,  or  such  as  have  too  little  slo|ie  fur  slating.  Lead  is 
the  must  common  material  for  such  purpu^^es,  though  cup- 

Esr,  iron,  tinned  iron,  and  recently  zinc,  are  also  used. 

ead  terraces  or  Hals  arc  commonly  laid  on  boaiding  or 
plaster.  The  joints  arc  sometime  soldered,  but  the  most 
apiwuved  method  is  to  roil  or  wrap  tho  edges  into  each 
other,  making  allowance  for  expansion  an<l  contraction.  A 
fall  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  a foot  is  sufficient  fur  surfaces 
covered  with  sheet  metal. 

Cements  of  various  kinds  have  been  appluMl  (o  the  for- 
mation of  roofs,  and  in  some  ciises  with  success,  though 
they  have  often  been  found  to  crack,  and  thereby  becomo 
permeablo  to  water.  Mixtures  of  tar  with  lime,  sand,  gravel, 
ashes,  &c.,  have  l>cen  recommended  ; and  asphalte  has  been 
applied  to  this  purpose,  apparently  with  groat  advantage. 
Compositions  of  tar,  resin,  and  similar  substances,  spread 
upon  sheets  of  coar.-ic  paper,  havo  also  been  used. 

( Nicholson’s. -frrAi/ccftira/ Dicthimry,  Practical  Builder^ 
&C.,  &C-;  Trcilgold’s  iVr'fjcrp/cs  ffi  Carjtentry ; Robison’s 
Mrrhanical  Philan'ijihy.) 

Hook  {Can'ut /rugUegut^  Linn.),  Tliis  well-know'n  gre- 
garious and  familiar  bird  (for  it  seems  to  afiect  the  neighbour- 
hood of  man,  and  even  not  to  be  scared  by  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  great  towns)  U the  Otrnaeckia  nera  and  C'tr- 
nacchtone  of  the  Italians ; Groj^e,  GnAle,  Freux,  and  Fray- 
onne  of  tho  French:  Corneille  Moitfoneu»e  of  Krisson  ; 
Schtpartze  Kriihe  of  the  Germans:  Rnkaot  the  Swedes; 
R<)ftk  of  tho  uimlurn  Oritish,  and  Yd/ran  of  tho  antient 
British. 

Bidon  and  Cains,  the  latter  of  whom  names  the  Rook 
Spt'rmohgtut,  tcu  F'rusilega,  oppenr  to  be  of  opinion  that  it 
it  Is  the  ewipfioXoyoi  of  Aristotle  (/fu/..dni/n.,viii.  ^).  It  is 
doubtless,  as  Pennant  uh^erves,  tlio  Corvu*  of  Virgil,  who 
has  happily  described  a Hock  of  them 

patla  deceU<>a«  a.nnliM  napw*  f0«o/9.,l)b.i,  r.  391.) 
Gengraphicul  Distribution. — The  Rook  U spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  F.urope : but  nowhere  duos  it  seem  to  bo 
more  abundant  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Woodetl 
and  cultivated  districts  are  its  favourite  haunts.  Tho  farther 
north  the  observer  goes  in  Scotlnnd,  the  fewer  rooks  docs  he 
see.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland  there  arc  none,  nor  are  thero 
any  in  Guernsey  and  ,Iersey.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  nu- 
merous in  Denmark,  nor  in  the  southern  districts  of  Sweden, 
nor  in  Rus-iia  and  northern  Asia,  though  they  may  ho  seen 
there.  In  Italy  the  n>ok  is  common  and  jiermunenl ; but 
it  apjiear^  to  be  migialory  over  a part  of  the  continent  of 
Euro|M>.  Ill  Franco  it  is  also  common,  and  the  following 
quatrain  appears  under  the  cut  of  it  in  tho  Djrlnalt  ttOy- 
icaux : 

' Jaibam  )e  Fnnis  ni*  hante  Ir  liras'*, 

Va  nr  *r  p*l»l  i).ir  >j«  rt  tir  rm, 

It  eit  uysi'itu  rvmtnuii.  cr"i  rt  |irn'rr«, 

(rftji  vultf  cn  Uuu|iiic,  rt  cri«  X )'nvanU(«.' 

It  occurs  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  sens:  and  Dr. 
Von  Siebold  and  M.  Biirgcr  nolo  it  among  the  European 
birds  seen  hy  them  in  Japan. 

F'ood,  Habtit,  Groin,  atid  insects  espt'clally,  form  tlio 
food  of  the  Rook,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  amply 
repays  the  farmer  for  the  seed  which  it  takes,  by  iu  assidu- 
ity in  clearing  his  land  of  wire-wonii.s  and  the  laivse  of  tho 
couk-chafi'er  OfvlitloutlKi  vulgaris).  These  last  arc  called 
Rouk-worms  iu  many  places,  and  the  birds  maybe  seen  fol- 
lowing the  piough-lail  to  gather  them  up  as  the  share  cx- 
posos  (hem.  In  the  end  of  May  and  boginihng  of  Junu, 
when  the  young  are  able  to  Hy  and  go  abroad  with  their 
parents,  they  may  often  be  seen  among  the  bright  green 
leaves  of  the  horse-ebostnut  and  other  trees  iKmdmg  the 
branches  with  their  weight  as  they  a<<5emble  to  pick  o^  the 
cock-chaffers  in  the  winged  slate.  Where  these  birds  have 
been  inconsiderately  dc'Uoycd,  on  account  uf  tho  supposed 
dam.-tgo  which  they  had  dono,  a total  failureof  the  cru{>s  has 
made  (ho  farmer  glad  to  try  to  get  them  back  again.  Thu 
stick-built  nest  contains  four  or  five  pale  greenish  eggs, 
bloichod  With  dark  greenish  brown:  these  are  sometimes 
palmed  upon  tho  undisceming  fur  Plover’s  eggs,  but  aro 
easily  distinguishetl  from  them.  Not  that  a rook’s  egg  is  by 
any  means  bad;  though  far  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the 
other.  The  male  is  most  alientivc  to  the  female  while  she 
is  setting,  and  feeds  her  assiduously  : both  are  very  tndus- 
I trious  in  supplying  their  young,  ami  the  skin  under  the 
I tongue  may  at  this  season  be  often  seen  dilated  into  a kind 
I of  pouch  by  the  collected  food.  During  the  building  season 
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they  have  great  squabbles  among  themselves  about  their 
nests.  An  acrount  of  one  of  ihejr  battles  with  the  Herons 
for  the  pos-csrion  of  a tUspulwl  territory  »s  alluded  to  in  the 
article  IIlrons  [vol.  xii.  p.  167].  They  frequently  visit  their 
nest-lrcos  in  the  auiumtt  on  their  way  to  roost  in  some  dis- 
tant wood,  and  come  to  them  for  tlio  purpose  of  repairing 
tlioir  nest,  and  setting  about  the  business  of  incubation  early 
in  March. 

The  Rook  is  not  without  the  power  of  mimicry  granted 
SO  largely  to  the  greater  part  of  the  true  crows,  is  docile, 
capable  of  learning  anuising  tricks,  and  becomes  luuch 
atiuohcd  to  the  kind  hand  that  fec'U  it.  It  has  been  heard 
to  imitate  the  note  of  a jackdaw  (Mewilsuii)  and  ihu  bark- 
ing of  dogs  80  perfectly  that  if  the  mimic  Iui<l  Wen  out  of 
sight,  no  ear  could  have  discovered  the  deception.  (Mucgil- 
livruy.) 

Varieties. — White,  pied,  and  croam  coloui-ed.  ' A gen- 
tleman,’ says  the  charming  author  of  iho  Wdorij  nfSetb<)rne, 

' had  two  inilk-whitc  rooks  m one  nest.  Alnmby  of  acurtor, 
finding  them  before  they  were  able  to  lly,  throw  them  down 
and  destroyed  them,  to  llio  regret  of  the  owner,  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  prcscrveil  such  a curiosity  in  the 
r>x>kery.  1 saw  the  birds  myself  nailo>l  against  the  end  of  a 
barn,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  their  bills,  legs,  feet,  and 
claws  were  milk-white.*  These  perhaps  wore  perfect  albinos, 
and  might  so  have  continued  ; but  in-<taiiccs  are  not  wanting 
whore  tlic  original  light  colour  deepens  into  the  usual  sable 
with  ago.  Mr.  Yarvell  quotes  Mr.  Hunt  of  Norwich,  who 
stater  that  a gentleman  of  his  acquaintun<*e  had  in  ISIC 
a young  rook  of  a light  ash-colour,  most  beautifully  mottled 
all  over  with  black,  and  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  elegantly 
haired;  but  when  the  bird  moulted  it  became  a jel  black 
rook,  and  in  this  state  was  sufTcrud  to  join  iu  sable  brclhren 
in  the  Golds.  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  that  thisngrccs  with  his 
own  observations,  and  ho  adds  that  accidental  varieties  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  comparatively  small  and  weak 
birds;  as  thc.se  young  birds  increase  in  ago  and  gain  con- 
stituii  >nal  power,  the  secretions,  ho  observes,  become  j>er- 
fect,  and  the  plumage  assumes  its  natural  colours,  whilst  the 
assumption  of  while  feathers,  by  old  birds,  is  probably  tlio 
effect  of  the  converse  upuralioD  of  tbo  physiological  lav.  i 
{.British  Birds.)  1 


and  Foot  cf  Rook, 

It  has  been,  and  indcctl  still  is  with  some,  a question 
whclluir  the  loss  of  the  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  beak  in 
lilt*  young  rook  upon  the  first  moult,  U or  is  not  a sjieoitlc 
distinction,  or  merely  the  result  of  denudation  from  plung- 
ing the  bill  into  the  ground  in  search  of  prey.  It  mu>t  be 
b >rne  in  miinl  tliat  some  foreign  birds  resemble  the  rook  in 
this  particular.  Mr.  John  BlackwaU’s  ubsorvnlious  (i?e- 
warcAf-.f  in  Zmlos’ij)  touching  this  mailer  are  full  of  iute- 
rc?)l.  He  refers  to  a rook  preserved  in  the  Mum-he-tor 
Museum,  wliicli  bas  its  mandibles  crossed  jicar  their  e-tiie- 
mitics,  but  so  sligluly  that  the  raalformiiiun  ould  not  have 
iuicriered  materially  with  tii«  mode  of  procuring  food  usually 
resorted  to  by  rooks*  as  is  dearly  shown  by  the  denuded 


state  of  the  nostrils  and  anterior  part  of  the  bead,  both  of 
which  arc  entirely  destitute  of  feathers.  Rut  he  notices  an- 
other specimen,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  Wood  of  Man- 
chester, which  has  the  niamliblcs  greatly  elongated  and 
much  cuncil.  *Now,’  says  Mr.  Bluckwull,  ‘ it  is  evident 
that  thu  bird  possessing  a bill  thus  fortneil  could  not  thrust 
it  into  the  ground  in  search  of  wuniu  and  Inrvcu  of  iusccts, 
as  the  rook  is  known  to  do  habitually  ; ami  accordingly  the 
plumage  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  this  individual,  and  (he 
bristly  feathers  which  cover  its  nostrils,  arc  very  conspi- 
cuous. not  having  sustained  the  slightest  injury.  The  opinion 
entertained  by  many  persons  that  the  naked  con-lition  of 
the  nostrils  and  anterior  part  of  the  head  is  nu  original  pe- 
culiarity in  the  rook,  is  thus  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  incor- 
rect ; imleed.  the  fact  that  young  rooksexhibit  no  deficiency 
in  particulars,  is  sullicicnlly  conclusive  on  this  point ; 
but  tlitr  possibility  of  an  entire  species  being  endowed  with 
an  instinct  destructive  of  a usual  p<jrtioti  of  its  organization 
was  probably  never  contemplated  by  these  observers  ; it  is 
not  surprising  therefore  that  the  infvruncc  deduced  from  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject  should  be  erroneous.' 

ROOKK,  SIR  GEORGE,  ADMIRAL,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  William  Rooke,  was  born  nt  his  father's  seal,  the 
priory  of  St.  Lawrence  near  Canterbury,  in  the  year  IC iO. 
lie  entered  the  navy  as  a volunteer,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
bad  attained  Itio  rank  of  post-captain,  lii  1GS9  he  was  sent 
out  as  comrotMloro  with  a sriuadron  to  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  his  services  were  such  as  to  induce  William  111.  to 
promote  him  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  Ho 
soon  afterward.^  boro  a {mrt  in  the  indecisive  action  betwecQ 
the  carl  ofTorringtun’s  tlecl  and  that  of  the  French  admiral 
Tourville,  off  Beachy  Ilead. 

In  169:i  Rooke  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vicc-admir.il 
of  the  blue,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle 
off  Cape  La  Hogno  (properly  La  Hague)  between  the 
French  ticoL  and  the  combined  Engliah  and  Dutch  fleets 
under  admiral  Russell,  May  l‘J,  but  a part  of  the 

French  licet  having  escaped  into  La  Hogue,  and  being  hauk-d 
up  so  high  that  the  English  shi]>sof  the  line  could  not  reach 
them,  Uooko  voUmtuored  on  the  following  day  to  attack 
them  with  the  boats  of  his  sipiiidron.  This  scrvico  ho  per- 
formoilat  night  under  cover  of  a fire  from  his  fiigatos  and 
smaller  ves-els ; and  so  well  was  his  plan  contrived,  and  so 
utie-xiicolcdly  and  suddenly  executed,  that  though  six  Froncli 
tliioe-deckera  were  burnt  that  ihghi  and  seven  utlicr  ships 
of  the  lijte  on  the  follow  mg  mormiu;.  the  loss  of  the  English 
only  nmounicd  to  ton  men.  For  this  exploit  Rixiko  was  ix- 
warded  uith  tlic  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  a pension 
of  inonf.  a year,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Afier  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  lf»07.  Sir  George  U<aAo 
was  elected  member  of  parli.itncnt  for  Portsmuutli:  niul 
though  he  was  attacned  to  the  Tory  party,  then  in  opiiosition 
to  the  government,  queen  Anne,  on  her  accession  m i;u2. 
appointed  him  ‘ vice  admiral  and  lieutenant  of  thu  admi- 
ralty, and  also  lieutenant  of  thu  fli  cU  and  seas  of  this  king- 
dom,' having  previously  eonslUutcd  her  royal  consort  prince 
George  of  Denmark  generalissimo  of  her  forces  by  land  and 
Sea. 

The  war  of  the  succession  had  now  commenced,  and  an 
attack  u{x>n  Cadiz  was  resolved  upon,  the  land-forces  being 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  com- 
bined English  and  Dutch  Heels  under  Rooke.  The  attack 
was  begun,  but,  in  consequence  of  (he  opposition  of  the 
prince  of  Hesse,  was  not  persevered  in.  Having  received 
intelligence  however  that  the  Plate  fleet,  under  convoy  of  a 
French  sr|undrun,  had  taken  shelter  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  the 
duke  and  Sir  George  resolved  to  procccil  there.  The  duko 
stormed  the  town  with  3600  men,  while  the  fleet  took  and 
destroyed  seventeen  ships;  six  galleons  being  taken  by  tlie 
English  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  who  burnt  five  others.  The 
value  of  the  specie  and  goods  taken  was  estimated  at  five 
millions  of  dollars. 

Sir  George  Rooke  having  been  joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel,  with  a largo  reinforcement  from  England,  they  re- 
solved to  make  an  attack  upon  Gibraltar.  On  the  21»t  of 
July,  1704.  the  prince  of  Ilexsc,  with  1860  marines,  was 
landetl  on  the  isthmus,  while  (he  ships  commenced  a can- 
nonade upon  the  fortress,  which,  having  been  kepi  up  for 
ab  uit  six  hours,  tho  Spauiaids  began  to  tly  frum  the  bat- 
teries. The  boats  were  then  manned  and  armed,  and  the 
seamen  succeeded  in  miking  ihemseivcs  mualcre  of  tho 
great  platforin,  which  they  retained  till  ihu  following  day, 
when  u reinforcemonl  of  seamen  enabled  them  to  carry  uq* 
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other  strong  hatiery.  which  put  them  in  possession  of  most 
of  the  enemy’s  rannon.  The  governor  then  aeccpted  the 
offered  terms  of  rapitulalion,  ami  the  fortress  surrendered. 

On  the  tUh  of  August,  1704.  Rooku  fell  in  with  the  French 
fleet  ut»der  the  Comte  de  Toulou-e,  who  had  reeenilyput  to 
sea  from  Toulon,  with  fffiy-two  ships  of  the  lino  and  twenty- 
four  galleys.  The  French  ailmiral  endeavoured  to  gel 
anav,  though,  ucronling  to  Kuv>ke’s  statement,  be  had  a 
sui’oriority  of  6uo  guiis.  hut  on  the  13lh  of  August  Rooke 
brought  him  to  action  off  Malaga.  Tim  battle  began  in  the 
forenoon,  and  ended  with  the  day.  when  the  French  went 
off  to  leeward,  and,  the  weather  Iwing  hazy,  e>caj  ed.  This 
was  a hard-fought  battle.  Tiio  French  lost  upwanls  of  30U0 
roon.  and  the  English  upwards  of 'JUUO. 

Sir  George  Rooke  on  his  return  to  England  wn.s  received 
by  rjuccn  Anne  at  Windsor  with  great  distinction,  but  find- 
ing that  the  government  was  hostile  to  iiitu,  he  resigned  las 
emplcyuienls,  gaveup  his  seat  in  [>urUament,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  his  scat  of  St.  Liiwrcnce,  where  he  died  on 
the  'itth  of  January',  17U9.  aged  fifty-eight,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  lie  was  thrice  married. 
(Campheirs  Lwft  of  the  Ailtnirah ; Gallery  of 

Gref^meii'h  Ifnst-ilal.) 

HOOKER.  MICIIARL  ANGELO,  an  artist  of  con- 
siderable merit  o.s  a landscapi'-painter  and  engraver,  w ag  | 
born  in  I^Aindon  about  the  year  1 743.  His  father,  Edward  | 
Rooker,  also  a skilful  designer  and  engraver,  who  excelled 
in  landscapes  and  architectural  views,  appears  to  have  been 
a singular  cltaracter,  having  fur  some  time  acted  as  u harle- , 
quin  at  Drury-Ltme  Theatre.  Miclucl  Angelo  wa.s  taught 
engraving  by  his  father, and  executed  the  head-pieces  to  the 
‘Oxford  Almanack’  for  several  years,  from  bis  own  draw- 
ings. In  landscape-drawing,  which  is  !>aid  to  have  been  his 
favourite  occupation,  he  was  instructed  by  Paul  Sandby, 
w hose  style  ho  imitated.  His  manner  is  not  powerful,  but 
his  drawings  display  much  taste  and  feeling.  For  several 
yean  Uuuker  painted  the  s«.‘cne>  for  the  llaymarket Theatre. 
He  was  one  ofthc  earliest  associates  uf  ihe  Royal  Academy, 
and  died  on  the  last  day  of  February,  IbOl,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight, 

ftOOS.  PHILIP  PETER,  a painter  commonly  called 
Rrtsa  da  Ticidi,  from  his  long  residence  at  that  place,  w as 
born  at  Frankfort  in  1C55.  lie  was  instructed  in  art  by 
hU  father,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
by  wrhich  prince  Philip  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  allowed  a jien- 
sion  during  the  fuirioa  of  his  study.  On  arriving  nt  Rome, 
he  applicrl  himself  a.ssiduously  to  painting,  and  ocquireil  n 
most  astonishing  facility  of  hand;  indeed,  such  was  his  ra- 
pidity uf  cxecutiirn,  that  C.  le  Blond,  who  was  ut  the  same 
time  at  Rome,  declares  that  Kixis  copied  in  chalk  the  arcli 
of  Titus  within  half  an  hour,  and  that  wnth  a considerable 
decree  uf  finmh.  He  devoted  his  talents  chiefly  to  iininting 
animals,  which  he  designed  mostly  from  nature.  To  facili- 
tate his  studies  he  established  hiiu>:elf  atTivnli,  where  he 
kept  a kind  of  menagerie  fur  the  purpose  of  drawinir  from 
the  life  with  correctness  such  ammaU  as  ho  required  for  his 
pictures.  His  other  subjects  generally  represent  pastoral 
scenes,  with  herdsmen  and  cattle,  and  works  of  a similar 
nature,  some  uf  which  are  executc<l  os  large  as  life.  His 
groups  nro  coraiKwcd  with  great  judgment;  and  the  land- 
scapes in  his  backgrounds,  his  skies  and  distances,  are 
treated  with  surpns'<ing  truth,  and  executed  in  a masterly 
style.  Yet,  although  he  painted  with  great  facility,  his 
productions  betray  no  appearance  of  negligence  or  inatten- 
tion ; they  arc  free,  without  being  deficient  in  finish.  His 
pictures,  according  to  Lanzi,  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries 
of  Vienna,  Drcatlcn,  and  other  capital  cities  uf  Germany, 
besides  an  immense  number  in  Italy  and  many  in  England, 
though  we  have  no  specimen  by  lus  hand  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Hu  was  a member  of  ruu.4  of  the  principal  aca- 
demics of  Europe.  He  is  said  by  Huber  to  have  etched  a 
few  plates  of  pastoral  subjects,  wliich  are  very  scarce.  M. 
Pi^rids,  in  the  ‘Biosjrapliie  Univcr.«elle,*  mentions  three  inc- 
tures  by  this  masier  which  were  in  the  Musi^e  NapobSm, 
hut  which  were  returned  to  Vienna,  whence  they  had  been 
taken,  in  1813.  These  are  a view  of  the  Cascade  of  Tivoli, 
a nicturo  of  animals,  and  a wolf  devouring  a sheep,  the 
-and-cape  in  which  latter  work  was  painted  by  Tempesta. 
(IMkington’s  Dictionary,  by  Fuseli ; I..anzi,  Storia  Pltiorica, 
ii.  171;  liioeraphie  Vnirerselle.) 

ROOT.  The  inathoroatical  use  of  this  term  has  gradu- 
ally been  extended,  until  it  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
every  value  of  an  unknown  quantity  w hich  satisfies  a given 


equation  is  called  a root  of  that  orjuation.  Thus.  2,  1,  14- 
V(  - 3)  and  J — V ( -3)  are  the  roots,  and  all  the  roots,  of 
the  u<{uation 

since  they  arc  the  only  algehraicMl  formula)  and  arithmeti- 
cal numben  which  satisfy  it.  On  this  general  use  of  the 
term  root,  see  Theory  op  Eqr axioms  and  I nvoi  i tiom. 

The  more  common  use  uf  the  term  root  is  as  fuHows : Ihe 
seventh  root  of  b is  the  incommensurable  fraction  wb.ise 
seventh  power  is  b,  or  the  solution  of  the  equation  .r’=8. 
There  are  altogether  seven  such  solutions,  one  only  arithme- 
tical, the  others  of  the  form  fl+iV  ( — 1) ; the  method  or 
obtaining  tbc  arithmetical  soltition  has  already  been  discusseil 
in  the  article  Involution  ; the  importance  uf  the  SqirARB 
Root  wilt  justify  its  consideration  in  an  article  apart.  We 
reserve  for  the  present  article  the  method  of  finding  and 
using  any  root  (in  the  common  sense)  of  any  algebraical 
quantity,  a necessary  completion  of  the  article  Nkoativk 

AND  iMPOSStBLK  QUANTITIES. 

Every  algebraical  re-ult  is  of  the  form  a-|-6V(-l)  at 
wi«lest,  or  rnay  be  leduri'd  to  that  form.  Here  a and  b are 
meant  to  be  real  algebraical  quantities,  that  is  reducible 
to  positive  or  negative  whole  numl>CT8  or  fractions,  com- 
mensurable or  incommen-urablo.  llius  if  A=:0,  wo  have  the 
simple  real  quantity  a;  if  asU,  wc  have  the  siinide  iiuiKis- 
sible  quantity  ( — I ).  It  is  indifferent,  as  to  the  present 
article,  in  what  light  the  impossible  quantity  V(**  I)  >s  con- 
.Hidcred;  whuilicr,  os  in  Neoative  anh  iMfossim  a Qi  an- 
TiTiEs,  Upon  that  extended  system  of  definitions  which 
makes  it  explicable  and  rational,  or  upon  tlie  more  cummou 
system  in  which  it  is  used  without  such  explnnutiuu : fur 
wc  arc  now  merely  roiuidering  all  algebraic  formula?  as 
results,  subject  to  certain  laws  by  which  their  use  is  to  bo 
rcgulatetl,  and  without  any  reference  to  inleqiretaiion. 
Wiien  wc  desire  to  consider  only  the  arithmetical  root  of  an 
arilhmeticalquantity.weshali  use  the  symbols  V.  l/,  V,  &e., 
but  the  exponential  ft'actions  ),  L &c.  will  denote  any 
one  of  the  algebraical  roots  of  a formula.  Thus  means 
simply  4;  but  (16)*  is  an  ambiguous  symbol  standing  for 
either  +4  or  —4.  And  when  we  have  an  equation  which 
presents  an  ambiguous  formula  cr{ua(cd  to  an  unambiguous 
one,  we  mean  that  the  unambiguous  side  of  thecquariun  is 
one  of  the  values  of  (he  ambiguous  one : in  this  sense  (1 
i (— 1 -I- V(  — 3)  ).  \Yhen  wo  Uso  tbo  simple  arithmclical 
symbol  V before  an  algebraical  qimntily.  as  in  V(  — .3),  wc 
merely  moan  to  signify  that  the  two  values  of  ( - 3)^  are  dis- 
tinguished into  + V ( — 3)  and  — ( - 3). 

tA)t  us  now  take  a quantity  of  the  form 
Assume  r cos.  $=a,  r sin.  f)=6,  which  gives 

b 

r=  ± a/  (6*-F«*)  tan. 

Let  us  choose  for  r,  which  is  called  the  Modulus  of  the 
expression,  the  positive  valuo  V Wo  can  tlicn 

olways  make  the  angle  0 give  tbo  u(|ualion 

a-f  6 V (—1)  =sr  cos.  0+r  sin  0 Vt—  U < 1 ) 

identically  true.  If  a and  b be  both  positive,  0 must  ]jo 
between  0 and  a right  angle,  or  lietween  0 and  [A  sole)  ; 
if  a be  positive  and  b negative.  0 must  lie  between  |r  and 
2ir:  if  0 be  iwsilive  and  <1  negative,  0 must  lie  between 
and  n- : and  if  both  be  negative,  0 mu-^t  lie  between  ir  and  *ir. 
Thus  reducing  angle-  to  degrees  and  minutes, 
24-3V(-l)=  a'13  {cos.50“  ly'-f  sin.  36'’  19'. 

1)=^/13  jeos.  1 23“  41 '4-sin.  123“  4l'  -v'(-l)} 
2-.3iv^(-l)=  v'l3{cos..3u3“4l'4w»-3U3“  4l'  V(-l)j 
-2-3v'(  — 1)=  Vl3  icos.23fi“  l9'4-hin.236“  19'  V(-l)} 
Generally,  if  a and  b bo  iK>sttive,  and  if,  retuniing  to  the 
theoretical  mode  of  measuring  angles.  0 be  that  angle 
which  lies  between  0 ami  and  has  b:a  for  its  tangent, 
wc  must  use  0 for  vt— 1),  w — 0 for  —a-46i^(— 1), 
2V  — 0 fur  <1  - A V(  — 1).  and  »-f  0 for  — « — — I). 

Again,  sii>cc  0+2Av  has  (he  same  sine  and  cosine  ns  0, 
when  A is  any  whole  number,  positive  or  negative,  if  wu 
take  0 so  os  to  satisfy  (1),  wc  find  that  the  following  is  also 
snUefied : 

n-l-iV(-l)  =r  {cos.  (04-2AV)  + sin.  (04-2Av).  V (-  1)} 

...(2) 

fur  all  integer  values  of  A positive  or  negative,  but  not  for 
any  fractional  value  of  A wbatsoever.  This  and  various  other 
results  uf  common  trigonometry  should  Ik:  familiar  to  every 
student  who  attempts  the  present  subject 
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Common  multiplication  makes  it  obvious  that 
{cos.  X . V(  — J>}  {co!»-  y V(  — l>}  = 

cos.  (x+y)  + «»"■  ( J +y)  -v't  ~ 1 > 
for  all  real  values  oT  -x  and  y;  so  that  if  wo  represent 
coa.  x+sin.x.  V(— 1)  by  i}X  we  have  >?xX>jy=»j(x+y). 
Now  ill  Binomial  Thlorum  it  is  proved  that  this  cc(uaiiou 
cannot  be  universally  true  without  giving  as  a coiisequonce 
(i)X)*=i;(nx),  for  all  values  of  n,  whole  or  fractional,  positive 
or  negative.  Wo  have  then 

(cos,  jr+»in.  x V(— l)}"=cos.  r/.r+sin.  nx . — (3) 

an  equation  which  goesby  the  name  of  DeMoivre'e Theorem. 
It  ia  the  key  of  the  present  subject. 

Let  •*  new  be  required  tu  raise  the  nth  power  of 
b — n being  integer  or  fractionuh  positive  or  negative : 
this  iiicludca  every  case  of  raising  a power,  extracting  a root, 
performing  both  uperaliou-s  and  iukiiig  the  reciprocal  of  any 
result.  Reduce  I)  to  its  equivalent  form  r^(6  + 

2Ajtj,  or 

r {cos.  (6>+2Air)  sin.  (6+2Air) . V(  — D). 
whonc©  {a+AVf  — 1)}*  is  (rij(6+2A7r)  or  r"if(ny+‘-«^"'), 
or  {a-f6V(-l)}» 

=r"{cos.(n0+‘i»Air)+8in.(a0-f2«A«’),  1)). 

in  which  r*  is  found  by  purely  arithmetical  operation,  and 
cus.triO+^riAr)  and  sin.  (nO+^nAir)  by  aid  of  the  trtgono- 
mctrii^l  tables.  So  many  distinct  values  as  the  variation 
of  ft  enables  us  to  give  to  nO+2wAir,  so  many  values  do  wo 
find  of  {a+AV(  — 1 )}*.  Two  angles  are  distinct  when  they 
are  unequal,  and  do  not  dilfer  by  '2w  or  a multiple  of  ‘2ir. 

Firstly,  let  » be  a whole  number,  positive  or  negative, 
then  'Ink  is  always  an  integer  even  number,  and  there  is 
only  one  value,  namely, 

{a+A  V(—  l))"=r*{cos.  nO+sin.  nd  . }. 

Next,  let  n bo  a fraction  in  its  lowest  terms,  and,  choosing 
4 

an  example,  say  Let  us  examine  all  the  values  of  k, 

from  A = — 5toA  = making  A^=n04*2nA«‘. 


4 4 3'2  4 24 

A_,=re  - 8*-,  a_j=t9— r-r.  a_,=t9-— a_^= 


5 -■ » 5 

16  . 4 8.4.48. 

A_1 = j « - J «■,  A„=  - e,  Aj=  je+ - A„= 


4 

6*'"T 

4 16  . 4 24  . 4 3*2  . 4 

Aj^-e+Sir. 


Here  it  would  seem  as  if  IVom  this  set  of  the  possible 
values  of  A,  we  get  eleven  distinct  values  of  the  fifth  root  of 
the  fourth  power  of  a+AV(^  >)•  But  a moment’s  inspcc' 
tiun  shows  that  A_g.  A^,  A^,  are  not  distinct  angles,  since 
they  differ  by  multiples  of  2w:  neither  are  A__^  and  Aj, 
nor  and  A^,  nor  A_g  Ay  nor  A^j  and  A^.  Also 
it  will  be  found  that  for  every  value  of  A 

Aj±5*  Ajijd,  Ajjijy  &C., 

are  all  angles  which  differ,  each  from  its  predecessor,  by  2«* ; 
so  that  there  are  but  five  distinct  angles  in  tho  whole  series, 
which  may  bo  found  by  taking  A^,  A^o* 

and  with  any  value  of  A positive  or  negative.  And 

generally,  if  n bo  a fraction  whose  denominator  (when  the 
fnictiuii  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms)  is  q,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  q distinct  values  of  {a+6V(~*D}*  &^d  no 
more. 

The  most  important  cases  are  those  in  which  r=  1.  or 

in  which  cos.  0 + sin.  6 -%/( — 1 ) may  represent  tho 
expression.  And  of  this  particular  case,  the  most  important 
more  particular  cases  arc 

CssO  cos.  0+ain.  0V(— U=  1 
0=7  oos.  0+sin.  0 v^(  — 1)=  —1 
0={x  CO8.0+bill.  0V(— D— V(— 1) 

0=iir  cos.  6-j-sin.  — 1 i= — 1) 


Of  these,  again,  the  two  first  arc  tho  most  important. 

Lef  n^l:^,  and  let  tho  question  be  to  find  the 
roots  af  1.  PiuUng  unity  in  the  form  cos.  2Aw 
2A^.V(-~*I).  all  these  roots  are  the  distinct  vali 
*2Air  2A5T  , / “ 

cos.  ~ -Ir  v(—  1)  or  | 


t 2ir 

Let  cos.  — + sill 


1 cos.  — + sin • -•/(  • 

a 

U 


cos. 


• — siu 


Then  a/3=l,  as  will  be  found  by  multiplication,  and 

a*=^-*:  a*=a*±«=:/3-*±*.  since  a^=I.  Consequently, 
since  the  series  of  powers  of  a,  positive  and  negniivc,  are 
successions  of  i/lh  roots  of  1,  the  series  of  powers  of  ^3  will 
bo  the  same;  and  we  may  therefore  select  these  roots  at 
cutiveiiieiice  from  cither  series,  or  partly  from  one  and  portly 
from  the  other.  Thus,  if  we  would  have  the  ten  tenth  roots 
of  unity  we  may  form  thorn  in  pans,  as  follows: — 

qO  and  00  give  cos.  Dboib  =1 

a'and0‘oro»  . . cos,— ± sin.  — V(~l) 

u«aml0*ora*  . . cos.  ^ i sin.  ^V(-i) 

a*  and  0*  or  a’  . . cos.  ^ ± sin. 

8t  6t 

o*and0«ora«  . . cos.— ± sin.  — .^(--1) 

. , , 1 0»  . 1 Ox 

o*and0»ora^  . . cos.  — ± stii.  — V(- l)bolh=  - 1 

Of  these  twelve  fonn.s  ten  only  are  distinct,  giving  the 
fen  tenth  roots  required.  In  this  way  tho  following  theorems 
may  bo  easily  demonstrated. 

1.  Tho  (2m)th  roots  of  unity  are  +J,  1,  and  tho 

2^71-* *2  quantities  contained  in 

2At  . 2Ar  , 
cos.  ~ i sui.  — V(  — 1) 

“2m  2m  ' 


for  all  values  of  A from  A=  I to  A=m—  t,  both  inclusive. 

a.  The  (2m*f  l)th  roots  of  unity  are  1 and  2m  quantities 
contained  in 


*2At 

cos.  r pr  ± sin. 

2m-f  1 


2Ax 

2m +1 


V(-l) 


for  all  values  of  A.  from  A=  I to  A=:w,  both  inclusive. 

3.  If/i  be  oneof  thei/tlirouts  of  unity,  /i*.  /i* are  also 

qth  roots,  but  do  not  contain  all  the  q roots,  unless  fi  be  made 
from  a value  of  A which  is  prime  to  q.  Thus,  if  12,  and 
A:=  I,  W'0  get 

2x  2x  , 

a=cos.  — + am.  — V(- 1) 

the  list  of  roots  is  complete  in  1,  a,  a*, «'»,  aud  o'^  is 

I,  is  a,  &c. 

But  if  we  make  A=;8.or  take  a*  for  ft,  we  have 

^’=«*^=I.  ^*=o**=a*,  /i^=<i*''=tt',  &c., 
so  that  we  get  no  roots  from  this  series  but  a\  a*,  1,  which 
arc  only  the  three  cube  roots  of  1 (cube  roots  are  uiiumg 
twelfth  roots).  But  choose  it*  (5  is  prime  to  12)  and  its  huc- 
cessLve  powers  are  o*.  a*®,  a‘*  or  a’,  a"  or  a*,  a**  or  «,  «'■*  or 
a*,  or  a",  a*®  or  «*,  or  o*,  a“  or  a*,  o“  or  a’,  a*®  or 
1,  after  which  tho  series  revurs  in  the  same  order. 

4.  If  m be  any  factor  of  <j,  all  the  mth  roots  of  unity  are 

among  the  r;tli  roots.  Thus,  iri^:m=t',  and  if  a be  the 
first  of  the  scries  of  ^ih  roots,  the  mth  roots  ore  o®,  n***, .... 
a«Porl.  For  (<r)"‘s=rt-»'=U7=l,  &c.  All  those  |)owcra 
of  a which  have  exponents  prime  tu  q,  may  be  culled  primi- 
tive ^th  roots  of  unity : thus  the  primitive  I2lh  routs  area, 
a*,  a'‘. 

5.  The  ^Ih  roots  of  unity  exist  in  pairs  of  the  form 
cos.  ^dbsin.  V(— I).  Tlioc  pairs  are  are  a anda7-‘,a' 
and  u?-*,  &c..  or  a and  a a*  and  a~', 

I>}t  the  question  now  be  to  find  tbe^tli  roots  of  — I.  If  wc 
now  take 

— J =cos.  (v-l-‘2AT)-f-sin.(T-l-2AT).  V(— 1) 
wo  have  all  the  ^th  roots  in  the  distinct  values  of  the 
formula 

1 

V q 


Ijsi  «=cofi.  - sin.  — </(—!).  then  the  qih  roots  re- 


quired arc  a.  <l^  a*,....  n*7—'.  beginning  with  A=0,  and 
ending  with  A=ij— 1.  Thus,  if  ^ be*  any  one  root,  al.  tho 
odd  powers  of  ft  (posilivcor  negative)  arc  also  roots,  but  do 
not  contain  among  them  all  the  roots  unless  the  value  of 
2A-I-I.  from  which  ft  is  derived,  be  prime  to 9.  Thus  if  y=  16 
and  if  ^=sa*,  we  have  (since  1 1 
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<1,  /i'=ra**25  —1,  /**=Q**r=a*’,  /»*’  = 

<i*’=ra*; 

ho  tlial  wo  only  gd,  from  the  jK»wers  of  a®,  the  distinct  roots 
u*.  a . — I,  o**,  which  are  also  the  fifth  roots  of  —I. 
But  if  2A-I- 1 he  prime  to  y.  oU  the  ^^th  roots  of  — I may  be 
obtained  from  fi.  And  as  before,  it  m bo  any  factor  of  q, 
all  the  mth  roots  of  — 1 aa*  among  the  qth  roots.  Also 
lhe>e  tA\i  roots  occur  in  pairs  of  the  form  cos.  </>  ± 
sin.  0v(— J),  the  pairs  being  ti  and  a2<f-',a?  and 
&c,,  or  (I  ot»d  a”',  a*  and  a-’,  S;c. 

Every  flih  root  of  —1  is  one  of  ths  (2</Hh  roots  of + 1, 
and  the  (2f/Hh  roots  of  + 1 consist  of  all  the  Qih  roots  of  — 1 
and  all  tlm  7th  roots  of  +■• 

The  following  etjualions  will  also  be  easily  proved: — 


{V(-D}  =< 


f2A+i»T  . . (2A+IV 
. ' ' - — + sin. 


, . (2A+l>w  , . 

{-VC-1»  =ec». bfiin. 


7 

(2A±j); 


V(-i). 


As  it  is  not  our  object  here  to  write  on  tito  applications 
of  these  forraulro,  but  only  to  supply  an  article  of  reference 
for  ihoso  who  may  have  forgoUen  or  imperfectly  learnt 
the  groundwork  of  this  very  important  branch  of  analysis, 
wo  finish  here,  referring  to  Series  fur  such  applications  as 
fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

HOOT  is  that  part  of  a plant  which  is  sent  downwards 
into  the  earth,  at  the  ^a^lc  time  that  the  stem  is  sent  up- 
wards into  the  air.  Every  part  of  the  plant  which  exists 
underground  is  not  root,  a.s  large  portions  of  the  stem  itself 
may  remain  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; ami  large  buds, 
called  bulbs,  also  exist  underground.  These  parts  have 
been  often  cottfounded  with  the  root  1 ho  creeping  root, 
and  some  forms  of  the  tuberous  and  bulbous  roots  of  older 
botanical  writers,  are  only  so  many  different  forms  of  tho 
stem.  [Stku.] 

The  root  is  distinguished  by  certain  structural  peculiarities, 
by  vhicii  it  may  be  easily  ktmwn  from  the  stem.  First,  its 
ramifications  arc  irregular,  not  having  the  symmetrical  form 
of  branches,  nor  arc  they  developed  like  branches  from 
buds.  Secondly,  roots  gciierully  produce  no  leaf-huds. 
AVhen  they  do  appear,  which  occasionally  occurs,  they  are 
called  adventitious  buds.  Thinlly,  roots  never  have  leaves, 
scales,  or  other  appetidages  devclojKKl  upon  their  surface ; 
and  fourthlv.  the  cuticle  of  roots  is  ne%or  found  to  p<i>sess 
stomates,  winch  are  frequently  ver)'  numerous  on  various 
jiarls  of  tho  stem. 

The  smaller  divisions  of  roots  arc  called  fibrils^  which 
eon.'-Ui  of  a little  bundle  of  ducts  or  spiral  vessels,  sur- 
rounded by  woody  fibres,  lying  in  a mass  of  cellular  tissue. 
At  tho  apex  of  the  fibril  the  cellular  ti^sue  is  loose  and 
devoid  of  cuticle,  from  which  cause  it  ab.sorbs  more  rapidly 
the  ttuid  by  which  it  is  surrounded  than  the  oilier  psiiw  of 
the  rout.  Although  the  terniinalions  of  the  roots  cannot  Ik> 
consiclurcd  as  special  organs,  they  have  been  named  by  Dc 
Candolle  s}ongelcU  or  s/o«»io/«,  in  reference  to  their  ab- 
sorbing power. 

Thu  relation  hoiween  tlio  size  and  extent  of  the  roots  ami 
that  of  the  brandies  varies  very  much.  In  some  tribes,  as 
the  Conifene  and  Palmiiceffi,  the  roots  are  very  insignificant 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  stem.  In  other  plants  the 
roois  arc  much  the  longest,  ns  in  the  lucem,  &c.  In  the 
greater  proportion  of  trees  the  roots  extend  wider  than  the 
branches,  but  do  not  j>c!ietTale  so  deen  as  the  stem  is 
high. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  root  resembles  that  of  the 
stem,  but  in  Kxugcns  (he  roots  do  not  possess  a central  pith. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  many  roots  is  exccethngly  almudunt, 
and  on  this  account  they  are  used  as  articles  of  diet.  Their 
nutiilivc  projierty  depends  on  the  saccharino  and  other 
secretions  which  arc  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  Many  of  these  routs,  by  attention  to  their  culture, 
may  be  increased  in  size ; and  tho  grow  th  of  esculent  roots 
IS  an  object  3,’  importance  in  the  kitchen-garden.  The  prin- 
cipal esculent  roots  arc:  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  {Heliart' 
thus  tulero(m)\  turnip  fWriMStra carrot  (ZAmeus 
Curota)\  parsnip  (/lis/znoca  S'l/iru) ; red-lH>et  fw/- 

garit) ; skirret(.SiM>w  Snarum) ; scorxonera. or  viper's- grass 
(tirorzomra  hinpauieu);  sabafy,  or  purple  goal’s-beaid 
( Tragoj^o^nn  porrip'jiius) ; radish  (liof  hanus  sativus). 
Besides  these,  which  are  commonly  cultivated,  there  are 
many  of  our  native  plants  which  possess  roots  yielding  a 


nutrilire  matter,  and  arc  occasionally  used  as  articles  of  diet. 
The  arrow-head,  common  arum,  bitter  vetch  or  inouse-neas, 
earth-nut.  meadow-sweet,  pilewort,  sago,  stiver-weed,  Solo- 
mon's seal,  and  c»raroun  comfrey,  arc  recorded  as  yielding 
edible  roots.  iC^cliqxrtiia  qf  Gardening,  p.  682.) 

During  dry  »ea.v)ns  and  in  dry  situations  tho  roots  of 
many  plants  swell  and  become  tuberous,  which  seems  to  bo 
a provision  fur  supplying  nutriment  to  tho  stem  and  its  ap- 
pendages. 

UiKils  are  called  annual,  birnnial,  or  ptrennial,  according 
to  their  duration.  M'bcn  a rout  perishes  after  its  fust  year’s 
herbage  and  lluwering,  it  is  annual : if  afier  the  second 
year's  herbage  and  fir»t  year  of  llowering,  it  is  biennial.  If 
a root  endures  for  many  years,  although  its  herbage  may 
jicrish  every  year,  it  is  j>ercumal. 

There  are  various  foniisuf  roi>tsdistingui4)ed  by  botanists. 
The fil/rmis  root  possesses  a multitude  of  small  divisions  of 
the  tibrilltD.  as  is  seen  in  thu  Pua  annua  ami  many  other 
I g^asM^s.  Tho  mir/u/oire  root  pre.ienl.s  occasional  dilatations, 
os  in  tho  INileuin  nodosum.  A yrremorse  root  is  ono  in 
which  the  extremity  of  the  primary  axis  has  perished,  or 
its  development  has  been  prevented  by  the  extension  of 
fibrillso  from  its  sides,  os  in  ibo  Devds-bit  Scabious (.S'ro- 
bitAa  ifuccisa).  llu* /usi/orm  root  is  seen  in  the  carrot  and 
turnip;  such  plants  arc  also  called  lap-rooted,  'llie  term 
tubrrcules  is  a]>plied  by  soma  to  the  roots  of  the  orchis  and 
dahlia ; the  former  are  palmated  or  hbed,  the  latter  are 
fasciculated. 

Although  mast  if  not  all  the  higher  plants  ]>os.sess  roots, 
amongst  many  of  the  lowest  forms  they  arc  nut  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. Tho  lower  plants  which  float  about  in  water, 
as  the  Oscillatnria.  Diutoma,  S^c.,  and  which  consist  of  little 
more  than  simple  cells,  possess  no  appendages  which  can  be 
rallei!  roots.  In  many  of  the  Conferva}  a downward  do- 
velupuieiu  of  tho  cells  of  cellular  (issue,  attaching  them  to 
(he  objects  on  whicli  they  grow,  has  been  observed.  Some 
of  the  Lichens,  as  (he  L.  esculcntus  of  Pallas,  and  tho  lower 
forms  of  Fungi,  as  the  Tremcllas,  &c.,  possess  no  rooU. 
Many  of  the  floating  water-plants,  as  tho  Aldrovanda  vesi- 
culosa. do  not  develop  roots,  and  derive  their  nourishment 
from  tho  tnodium  in  which  they  live  by  the  direct  contact  of 
Iho  cellular  (issue.  In  fact  wc  find  (hat  the  simpio  cells  of 
cellular  tissue  in  tho  lower  plnuU  perform  alt  tho!<«  func- 
liuns  which,  as  wc  ascend  in  tho  scale  of  orgamzation,  are 
performed  by  particular  }>aris  of  the  plant.  In  the  Charas 
and  the  Marchtitiiia,  tho  roots  become  more  evidently  de- 
veloped, and  the  downward  growth  of  the  cells  is  more 
observable  than  in  the  Conferva?.  On  the  lower  surface  of 
(ho  Marchantia,  nrolongatinns  of  the  cellular  ti.'-sua  aro 
observetl,  which  Meyon  calls  root-hairs  or  capillary  fibrils. 
In  the  KquUetacese  and  Ferns  the  roots  become  more  )>er- 
fectly  devclo|)cd,  and  their  surface  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  capillary  fibrils.  These  fibrils  arc  developed  on  almost 
all  roots,  and  perform  tho  function  of  absorption.  'Ilicy 
are  only  seen  on  recently-formed  ixKits.as  with  tho  increasing 
age  of  the  root  they  drop  oil ; and  in  old  roots  none  at  all 
arc  found.  They  arc  not  so  numerous  in  the  roots  of  thu 
higher  plants  as  in  those  of  the  lower,  but  their  number 
I varies  exceedingly  according  to  the  circuiustances  in  which 
I a plant  is  placed.  Tho  number  of  these  root-hairs  ia 
greatest  in  those  plants  which  derive  their  nutriment  from 
the  earlh,  and  accordingly  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a provision  for  extending  the  absorbing  surface.  They 
attain  sutnetimes  the  length  of  a quarter  and  tho  third  of 
an  inch. 

In  many  plants  the  roots,  instead  of  Wing  covered  with 
the  capillary  fibrils,  present  a condensed  membrane,  which 
also  encloses  the  roots  as  in  a sheath,  and  extends  to  the 
point  of  the  root  where  tho  fibrils  commence  ilicir  growth. 
This  structure  occurs  in  most  water-plants,  and  in  the  roots 
of  those  ]ilants  which  arc  accidentally  projcctecl  into  water, 
and  in  some  land-plants.  It  drops  off  with  increasing  age, 
in  tho  sikino  manner  as  thu  root-hairs.  Meven  considers 
this  .><healh  a modification  of  the  root-hairs,  and  hcncc  infers 
that  it  performs  (he  same  functions.  (Moyen,  Ncues  System 
dcr  P/Linzen  Physiologic,  band  ii.) 

What  the  absorbent  vessels  are  to  tlio  animal,  the  roots 
art'  to  the  plant,  and  a difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals has  been  pointed  out  os  dependent  on  the  relative  silu- 
I ution  of  ihctr  organs  of  absorpiiun.  Hie  animal  derives  its 
I nutriment,  by  means  of  its  absorbents,  from  an  internal 
I resoToir,  the  stomach ; whilst  the  plant  dorives  its  nutriment 
[ fi'uiu  an  external  reservoir,  the  earth.  The  S)K>ugiolca  of  the 
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roots,  u vre  have  already  stated,  are  the  active  agents  in 
(he  absorption  of  nutritious  matter  from  the  soi!.  By  some 
botanists  it  is  supposed  that  no  other  part  of  the  root  ab- 
sorbs cxceot  the  spongiole ; but  from  the  observations  of 
Meycn  ana  others  it  a[)pcars  that  tlio  capillary  fibrils  and 
tho  epidermis  of  the  root  have  also  the  power  of  ab-iorhing 
fluid,  though  not  in  so  high  a degree  os  the  delicate  point 
of  newly  developed  tissue  situated  at  the  extremity  of  tho 
flbrillu.  Tho  power  of  absorbing  by  the  spongioles  is  sup> 
posed  by  Do  Candolle  to  be  due  to  tho  capillarity  and  hy- 
groscopicity  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  they  are  com- 
|iosed.  Dutrochol  explains  the  absorption  of  lluids  by 
plants  on  his  theory  of  endosraose.  But  whatever  theory 
IS  brought  forward  to  explain  the  process,  it  cannot  be  con- 
not  be  considered  as  merely  mechanical,  os  the  process 
ceases  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  plant,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly connected  with  those  more  complicated  relations 
of  matter  whose  result  we  terra  vitality. 

Roots  do  not  absorb  ever)'thiQg  that  is  presented  to  them. 
It  was  long  ago  ascertained  by  Davy  that  plants  did  not 
absorb  particles  of  charcosl  and  other  substances  that  he 
diffused  through  water.  Experiments  also  by  Meycn,  Link, 
and  others,  prove  that  the  colouring  matter  of  various  infu- 
sions is  not  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  that  when  this  has 
boon  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  it  has  arisen  from  mistak- 
ing a deposition  of  the  colouring  matter  on  the  outside  of  the 
tissue  for  an  absorption  into  it. 

When  the  roots  of  plants  are  placed  in  solutions  of  gum. 
su^r,  starch,  &c.,  they  thrive  if  ihc solutions  arc  thin;  but 
if  thick  solutions  ufthuse  sub:>tances  be  prepared,  tho  plants 
die  in  them.  Experiments  of  this  kind  were  performed  by 
Sir  II.  Davy,  who  attributed  the  nun-absorption  of  the  thick 
solution,  and  tho  death  of  the  plant,  to  tho  blocking-up  of 
the  pores  of  the  vegetable  tissue  by  the  thick  matter.  But 
tho  theory  of  endosmoso  and  oxosmoso  gives  a far  better 
explanation  of  these  facts.  [Enoosmosr.] 

Wlien  plants  are  submitted  to  solutions  of  various  poi- 
sonous agents.  they  take  up  very  varying  proportions.  Do 
S.iussurc  instituted  a scries  of  very  careful  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tho  quantitios  of  earthy  and 
alkaline  salts  taken  up  by  tho  roots  of  plants.  For  this 
purpose  he  prepared  solutions  of  the  hydrochluraics,  nitrates, 
sulphates,  and  acetates  of  soda,potassa,  and  copper,  and  hav- 
ing submitted  plants  of  Polygonum  and  Bidens  to  them,  he 
found  that  tho  plants  constantly  absorbed  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  water  than  of  the  salt,  and  that  tlic  salts  were 
taken  up  in  difforont  proportions.  The  salts  were  not  ab- 
sorbed in  proportion  to  their  innocuous  qualities,  as  the 
sulphate  of  copjier.  which  was  tho  roost  poisonous,  was  ab- 
sorbed in  largest  quantity.  De  Saussuro  concludes  that  it 
was  not  the  pro]K:rtio5  of  the  salts  that  determined  their 
relative  absorption,  but  that  it  depended  upon  tho  relative 
consistence  of  the  solutions.  Plants  absorb  poisons  much 
more  quickly  when  their  roots  arc  injured  by  being  torn  or 
cut,  and  do  not  suffer  much  by  exposure  to  weak  solutions 
of  poisonous  matters.  Tliis  it  a point  of  some  practical 
importance,  and  will  explain  how  it  is  that  regetatiuu  does 
not  suffer  when  exposed  to  poisonous  solutions. 

Another  function  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  roots 
is  that  of  excretion.  Du  Hamel  first  called  the  attention  of 
botanists  to  this  subject ; he  found  that  the  roots  of  plants 
grown  in  W’ater  gave  out  a brackish  secretion,  and  looked 
upon  it  as  a secretion  from  the  fiuids  of  the  plant.  Brug- 
mans  followed  up  this  point,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Coulon,  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  experiments  they 
made,  that  the  secretion  given  out  from  the  roots  of  plants 
was  a process  of  a similar  nature  to  the  rejection  of  the  ox* 
crcmenls  in  animals,  and  that  these  secretions  acted  bene- 
fleially  in  the  nutrition  of  some  plants,  and  iniuriously  in 
others.  At  the  suggestion  of  Do  Candolle,  M.  Macairu 
prosecuted  some  researches  on  this  aubicct,  which  were 
published  in  1832  {Mimoiret  delaSociitr.  d«G^nH'f,ioxnQ 
V.,  p.  287).  Ho  confirmed  the  views  of  Brugmans  and 
Coulon,  and  examined  more  attentively  the  nature  of  the 
different  excretions  given  out  by  plants  of  different  orders. 
Tlius  he  found  that  the  Leguminoste  gave  out  a gum  and 
carbonate  oflime ; Qraminacem  deposited  a matter  containing 
hydrochloratcs  and  carbonates  of  alkalis  and  caitUs,  and 
containing  but  little  gum  ; Cicboraccm,  an  abundant  brown 
matter  analogous  to  opium  ; Euphorbiaces,  a gum-reiiinous 
matter.  It  was  inferred  that  these  excretions  were  matters 
injurious  to  tne  plant,  which  were  thus  thrown  off  from  the 
system.  This  inference  seomed  to  be  coufinned  by  an  ex- 
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periment  of  Macatro's,  in  which,  having  divided  the  roots  of 
a plant  of  Mercurialis  annua  into  two  parcels  he  plunged 
the  ono  into  a glass  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  other  into  a gla^  of  pure  water;  in  a short  time  it 
was  foun'l  that  tho  acetate  of  lead  had  not  only  licon 
taken  up  by  the  roots  from  the  ono  glass,  but  that 'it 
had  been  excreted  by  them  into  the  other. 

These  researches  have  been  considered  to  offer  a salis- 
faoioiy  explanation  of  the  practice  of  rotation  of  crops  in 
agriculture;  iho  rotation  being  required  qjx  account  of  tha 
excretions  of  a plant  being  injurious  to  itself,  and  bene- 
Jidal,  as  the  excretion  of  ono  plant  is  the  food  of  another 
[Rotation.] 

^ Tho  cxjKjriraents  and  conclusions  of  Macairc  and  Do 
Candolle  have  however  been  called  in  question  by  some 
German  botanists.  Moyen  and  Unger  object  to  the  ein- 
ployuiCiU  of  a plant  like  the  Mercurialis  for  determin- 
ing the  absorption  and  excretion  of  poison  in  water,  as  m 
the  first  place  its  roots  must  be  injured  by  removal  from  the 
soil,  and  in  the  second  place  water  is  not  its  natural  medium 
of  growth.  They  employed  water  plants,  and,  having 
placed  them  in  various  soluUnns,  could  not  detect,  by  the 
most  dehcatu  re  agents,  the  rejection  of  any  of  the  absorbed 
agents.  Meyen  considers  the  excreted  matters  examined 
by  Macaire  to  be  merely  secretions  rc.sGmbling  those  which 
are  found  on  various  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Ho  gives 
numerous  instances  of  plants  secreting  various  matters  on 
tho  surface  of  their  stems,  leaves,  &c.,  when  they  have  been 
grown  in  soils  which  are  overcharged  with  the  same  sub- 
stance as  that  which  the  plant  has  sccrelcJ.  The  chalk  ii.- 
cruslationsofChara.and  those  of  various  Saxifrages,  with  the 
crystals  of  suit  that  occur  on  tho  ]ilanis  on  salt-plains,  aio 
given  as  examples.  (Meyen.  loc.  cit.,  p.  S30.) 

This  is  a subject  of  piaclical  importance,  and  worthy  fur- 
ther investigation.  In  the  late  ’Report  on  Organic  Clietnis- 
trv,'  by  Professor  Liebig,  the  views  of  Do  Candolle  and 
Macaire  are  adopted.  (Liebig's  Orgtunc  Chemutry,  p.  1C5.) 

Besides  tho  functions  of  absorption  and  excretion,  the 
roots  serve  other  purposes  in  the)  economy  of  llie  plant. 
It  is  by  means  of  tue  roots  that  a plant  maintains  its 
position  in  the  earth  ; and  if  for  the  increasing  nourishment 
of  the  plant  an  increase  of  the  abaorbing  surface  is  required, 
it  is  no  less  necessary  that,  for  the  purpose  of  roaintamiiig  its 
stem  erect  and  finn,  an  extension  of  its  holdfasts  should 
take  place.  In  many  instances  the  root  appears  to  servo 
merely  the  purpose  of  holding  the  plant  in  the  ground,  xs 
in  the  mosses,  and  many  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the 
orders  Crassulaceoi  and  Cuclacetc.  By  means  of  the  roots  the 
temperature  of  plants  is  kept  below  that  of  the  nlmospherc  in 
summer,  and  above  it  in  winter.  Tliis  arises  from  the  roots 
absorbing  fluids  from  somo  dopih  below  the  surface  of  llie 
earth,  where  its  tem))cnituro  is  not  much  affected  hy  the 
changes  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  thus  (hat  the  inhabitants 
of  tropical  climates  are  supplictl  with  fruits  whose  delicious 
juices,  pumped  up  from  the  earth,  are  much  cooler  than  the 
atmusphere,  and  thus  afford  the  most  refreshing  articles  of 
diet. 

ROOTSTOCK.  [Stem.] 

ROPE,  acombiuaiionof  fibres  of  hemp,  or  othtr  material, 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a (Icxibluand  tenacious  curd  or  band  ; 
retaining,  as  far  as  possible,  their  collective  strength.  Tho 
name  Rope  is  generally  confined  to  the  larger  docriptions 
of  cordage,  such  as  exceed  an  inch  in  circumference,  though 
tho  principles  of  formation  arc  much  the  same  for  cordage 
of  every  size. 

If  the  fibres  used  by  the  ropemaker  were  of  sufficient 
length,  the  roost  effectual  way  of  obtaining  Ihcir  united 
strength  would  bo  to  lay  them  side  by  side,  fastened  to- 
gether at  each  end,  so  as  to  form  a bundle  or  skein  ; but,  as 
the  fibres  of  hemp  do  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  the  length 
of  three  feet  ana  a half,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  a rope  of  greater  length,  so  to  twine  them  together 
that  the  strength  of  any  single  fibre  shall  be  insufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  caused  by  tbo  friction  nf  those  sur- 
rounding and  compressing  it ; so  that  it  will  sooner  break 
than  bo  drawn  out  from  the  mass.  Tliis  requisite  entangle- 
ment is  produced  by  twisting,  which  causes  the  fibres  to 
compress  each  other ; and  it  not  only  enables  (he  rope- 
maker  to  produce  cordage  of  any  required  length,  but  also,  by 
making  ttic  rope  hard  and  compact,  increases  its  durability, 
and  enables  it  to  resist  tho  penetration  of  water,  which  would 
rapidly  impair  its  strength.  While  however  some  degree  o( 
twUt  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  cohesion  of  a rope,  any  twist 
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baj-oncl  that  which  limply  prevenU  the  flbrea  being  drawn  out 
without  leaking,  i»  injurious.  A bkeinuf  fibres,  or  a rope, 
may  be  twisted  w>  bard  that  any  further  attempt  at  twitting 
would  break  it,  and  such  a tkem  or  rope  will  ovidonlljr  have 
no  i>ower  to  support  a weight,  each  fibre  being  already 
ttrmiDod  to  the  utmost  extent  that  it  wit)  bear.  In  fact, 
whatever  force  U exerted  by  any  fibre  in  compressing  the 
rest,  may  be  considered  the  same  as  a weight  hanging  on 
that  fibre-  and  must  be  sublractetl  from  its  alMolule  ttrengih 
beforo  Its  useful  effect  can  be  ascertained;  the  available 
Ktrongth  of  a roi>e  being  the  remainder  of  the  absolute 
strength  of  ila  component  fibres,  after  deducting  tlie  force 
exerted  in  twisting  them. 

Were  a rope  to  be  formed  by  simply  twitting  together,  in 
one  direction,  llw»  whole  of  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  com* 
posed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  its  untwisting  as 
soon  as  left  to  itself.  .It  is  therefore  necessary  to  twist  Iho 
fibres  in  comparatively  small  portions,  and  so  to  combine 
these  into  a tope  that  the  tendency  to  untwist  in  one  part 
may  counteract  the  like  tendency  in  another.  Thus  the 
same  force  which  woulil  cause  the  component  parts,  if  se- 
parate, to  become  loose  or  untwisted,  is  employed,  when 
they  arc  combmed  into  a rope,  to  keep  iho  whole  firm  and 
compact.  I 

The  first  process  in  rojic-niaking  consi'ls  in  twisting  the  I 
hemp  into  thick  threads,  called  rope-yarns,  Tliis  process, 
which  resembles  ordinary  yiinning,  is  i>crformed  with 
various  kinds  of  machinery.  The  common  mode  of  spinning 
roiie-yarnri  by  hand  is  performed  in  the  rope-ground,  or 
ropc-wulk.  an  enclosed  slip  of  level  ground  six  hundred 
fet?l  or  more  in  length.  As  many  of  tho  operations  of  a 
ropery  arc  impeded  by  wet  weather,  and  by  tho  unchecked 
heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  not  unusual  to  cover  tho  walk  with  a 
slight  roof.  At  one  end  of  this  ground  a spinning-wheel 
is  set  up,  which  gives  motion  by  a baud  to  several  small 
rollera  or  whirls.  Each  whirl  has  a small  hook  formed  on 
tho  end  of  its  axis  next  the  walk.  Each  of  the  spinners  is 
provided  with  a bundle  of  dressed  hemp,  laid  round  his 
waist,  with  the  bight  or  double  in  front,  and  the  ends  pass- 
ing each  other  atliis  back,  from  which  ho  draws  out  a suf- 
ficient number  of  fibres  to  form  a rope-yarn  of  the  requireii 
site;  and,  after  slightly  twisting  them  together  with 
his  fingers,  he  attaches  them  to  tho  hook  of  a whirl,  llie 
whirl  being  now  set  in  motion  by  turning  tbe  wheel,  the 
skein  is  iwostod  into  a rope-yarn,  tlie  spinner  walking  back- 
wapls  down  the  rope-walk,  supporting  the  yam  with  one 
hand,  winch  is  protected  by  a wetted  piece  of  coarse  cloth  or 
flannel,  while  with  tho  other  he  regulates  the  quantity  of 
fibres  drawn  from  the  bundle  of  hemp  by  the  rev'ulution  of 
the  yarn.  Tlie  degree  of  twist  depends  on  the  velocity  with 
which  the  wheel  is  turned,  combmed  with  the  retrograde 
pace  of  the  spinner.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  this  o)>cra- 
tion  to  make  tho  yam  of  uniform  thickness,  and  to  supply 
the  hemp  equally  from  both  sides  of  the  bundle  ; because, 
if  a considerable  body  of  hemp  be  supplied  to  a yam  that  U 
becoming  too  thin,  it  will  not  combine  perfectly  with  it,  but 
form  a loosely  connected  wrapper  ; and  any  irregularity  in 
the  Ust-menliuned  particular  will  cause  tbe  fibres  to  bear 
the  strain  unequally.  The  best  mode  of  supplying  the  hemp 
is  in  the  form  of  a thin  flat  skein.  \Vhen  the  spinner  has 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  tho  ro|>c-walk  (or  sooner,  if 
the  yarns  arc  not  required  to  be  so  long),  be  calls  out,  and 
another  spinner  detaches  the  yarn  from  tho  whirl,  and  gives 
U to  a person  who  carries  it  aside  to  a reel,  while  the  second 
spinner  attaches  hi!>  own  hemp  to  the  whirl-book.  The 
nemp.  being  dry  and  clastic,  would  instantly  untwist  if  the 
am  were  «K)W  sot  at  hbeity.  The  first  spinner  therefore 
ecps  fast  hold  of  it  all  the  while  that  the  reolcr  winds  it 
up.  walking  slowly  up  the  walk,  so  as  to  keep  tlie  yam 
equally  tight  all  the  way.  When  it  is  all  wound  up,  the 
spinner  lu^dt  it  until  another  is  ready  to  follow  it  on  tho 
reel.  Sometimes,  instead  uf  being  wound  on  a reel  as  they 
arc  made,  the  yarns  arc  laid  together  in  large  books  attached 
to  posts  at  the  side  of  the  walk  until  about  four  hundred 
are  collected  together,  when  they  arc  coiled  up  in  a haul  or 
skein,  in  which  state  they  are  ready  for  tarring. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  macbinc-spun 
yarns,  in  order  to  avoid  tho  irregularities  and  defects  uf 
those  formed  by  hand,  and  the  recent  improvements  effectol 
by  Mr.  Lang,  of  Greenock,  in  tbe  spinning  uf  yarns  by  ma- 
chinery, arc  said  to  succeed  very  completely.  By  his  pro- 
(-(tos  the  hemp  is  more  completely  heckled,  or  divided 
mto  fibres,  tbaa  ut  tbe  oomiWO  node  of  proceeding ; and 


the  advantage  of  each  fibre  being  laid  at  ful  length  In 
the  yarn,  instead  of  being  doubl^,  as  in  hand-spinning. 

U ensured.  By  a modificaliun  of  the  usual  process,  the 
fibres  of  band-spun  yarns  may  be  laid  in  at  full  length, 
instead  of  being  doubted,  as  when  they  enter  the  yam  by 
their  bight;  but  experiment  has  not  shown  any  great 
advantage  from  such  a mode  of  spinning.  That  some 
improvement  in  this  operation  was  needful,  maybe  inferred 
from  the  result  of  a comparison  between  Mr.  Lauf;’s  machine* 
spun  yarns  and  those  of  equal  grist  spun  by  hand;  the 
result*  showing  the  strength  of  the  fomier  to  exceed  the 
latter  by  fifty-five  per  cent.  This  impnived  process  has 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  principal  rope-roatiufucturers 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  common  size  of  rope-yarns  is  from  one-twelfth  to 
rather  morn  than  one  ninth  of  an  inch  diameter ; 1 60  fathoms 
of  white  or  untarred  yarn  weighing  from  two  and  a half  to 
four  pounds. 

The  next  process  is  a arping  the  yarns,  or  stretching  tliein 
to  a given  length,  m order  that  they  may,  when  furnied  into 
a strand,  bear  the  strain  equally.  When  the  rope  is  to  be 
tarrtHl.  that  operation  is  usually  performed  upon  the  yarns 
imniediatoly  after  their  being  warped;  as  the  application  of 
tar  to  the  yarns  previous  to  their  combination  is  necessary 
to  the  complete  penetration  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
ro}«.  Tlie  most  common  methml  of  tarring  the  yarns  is  to 
draw  them  in  hauls  or  skeins  through  the  tar-kcltlc  by  a 
ca|»tan  ; but  sumciiraes  the  yarns  are  passed  singly  through 
the  tar,  being  vfound  off  one  reel  on  to  anollieri  and  the 
superlluous  tar  being  taken  off  by  passing  the  yarn  through 
a iiolc  surrounded  with  spongy  oakum.  Great  care  is 
required  in  this  process  that  the  tar  may  boil  neither  loo 
fust  nor  too  slow,  the  cummon  heat  being  from  to  260'' 
Fahrenheit.  In  Huddart’s  |wlum  of  iaOO,  tbe  covering  of 
tho  tar-ketilo  is  recommended,  to  prevent  the  ustujie  of  the 
evaporated  matter,  which  would  make  the  tar  too  thick. 
The  degree  of  impregnation  necessary  de^K*nds  on  the  kind 
ofun'dage:  cabk-s  and  water- ropes  needing  a considerable 
quantity  of  tar,  while  fur  standing  and  running  rigging  tl  is 
suflicient  that  the  yams  be  well  covered. 

In  making  large  curdnge,  it  is  not  usual  to  twist  together, 
at  otirc,  as  many  yarns  as  would  suffice  to  furm  a ro|io  of 
the  required  thickness;  a suitable  number  of  yams,  fre- 
quently from  fifteen  to  twenty-five,  are  formed  into  a 
strand,  and  three  or  mure  such  strands  are  afterwards 
combined  into  a rope.  Ttic  twist  of  the  strand  is  in  an 
opposite  direction  tu  that  uf  the  yarns  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, in  order  that,  as  before  nicntionefl,  the  tendency  to 
untwist  in  the  individual  yarns  may  be  counteracted,  and 
taken  advantage  of  to  prevent  the  untwisting  of  the  strand. 
In  closing  or  laying  the  ro]«,  threo  strands,  or  sotnetimea 
four,  in  which  rase  a small  central  strand,  or  heart,  is 
added,  are  stretched  at  length  along  the  walk,  and  attached 
at  one  end  to  separate  but  contiguous  hooks,  and  at  thu 
I other  to  a single  hook;  and  they  are  twisted  together  by 
' turning  the  single  hook  in  a direction  contrary  tu  that  uf 
the  other  three,  a piec  e of  w ood  called  a top,  in  the  form 
of  a truncated  cone,  being  placed  between  the  strands,  and 
kept  during  tbe  whole  u|>eralion  gently  forceil  into  the 
angle  formed  by  the  ^trallds,  where  they  are  united  by  tlie 
closing  or  twisting  of  the  rope.  As  the  rope  shortens  in 
closing,  one  end  only  of  the  apparatus  is  fixed,  the  other 
being  on  a moveable  sledge,  whose  motion  up  the  rope- walk 
is  capable  of  regulation  hy  suitable  tDcklc  uitucbed  to  it,  or 
by  loading  it  with  weights.  The  top  also  is  mounted  on  a 
sledge,  for  clo^ing  large  cordage,  ana  its  rate  of  motion  may 
Ikj  roUrded,  in  order  to  give  greater  firmness  to  the  twist  of 
tho  rope.  Tho  art  of  the  rope-maker,  in  this  operation, 
Consists  in  so  regulating  the  various  njovcmenls  that  tbe 
strands  may  receive  separately  at  one  end  just  as  much 
twist  as  is  taken  out  of  them  at  the  opposite  end,  by  their 
twisting  the  coiitiary  way  in  the  process  of  combination. 

Such  is  tbe  metbo<!.  more  or  less  modified  by  the  kind  of 
machiner)-  employed,  of  forming  a ihroud-laid  or  Auww^- 
latd  rope,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  whole  pru<.‘4!s.i 
of  rope-making  until  conlage  of  very  largo  size  wan  calletl 
fur  by  the  progress  of  navigation.  In  maKiiig  such  it  was 
not  round  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  yarns  in  a 
strand,  it  being  ditficult,  when  their  number  is  wry  great, 
to  throw  an  equal  strain  upon  each  and  thereby  obtain  their 
aggregate  strength.  Tu  obviato  this  inconvenience,  cables, 
or  sucli  large  ropes  as  are  said  to  bo  caUe-laid,  are  foriac-d 
by  the  combinatioD  of  imaller  ropes  iwisled  round  their 
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eommon  axis,  just  as  sbroud-laid  rop«s  ore  composed  of  absorbed  in  twisting,  insfead  of  the  usual  proportion  of  one« 
strands  twisted  round  their  common  axis.  As  cable-laid  third.  These  ropes  were  tried  in  shipping,  and  found  to  be 
ropes  are  harder  and  more  compact  than  others,  this  mode  lighter,  thinner,  and  more  pliant  than  those  of  ilie  ordinary 
of  formation  is  adopted  fur  ropes  to  be  expm«d  to  the  luake.  The  following  statement  .shows  the  comparaliTe 
action  of  water,  even  though  ihoir  thickness  may  not  be  very  stretigih  of  ropes  fortned  of  the  same  liemp.  and  the  same 
grenU  weight  per  fathom,  hut  twisted  respectively  to  two-thir«la, 

Ro|-es  formed  by  plaiting  instead  of  twisting  arc  made  use  ihroe*fourths,  and  four-fifths  of  the  length  of  their  com' 
of  for  some  purposes  in  which  pliability  » especially  needed,  ponent  yarns 

they  lieitig  more  supple  and  less  liable  to  eiitangkmont  Wdirht  bor»  in  two  «iwhtiwm. 

than  those  of  the  ordinary  make.  Such  ropes  arc  prererred  ] 401>h  lbs.  4'JSO  Iba. 

for  sash-lines,  clock-lines,  bic.,  and  generally  where  the  4 4H^U  67&3 

rope  hoa  to  pass  over  pulleys  of  small  diameter.  | 6JU5  7397 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  ctmturv  much  attention  The  result  of  these  experiments  led  Duhnmel  to  try  the 
was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  rope  monufacture,  practicability  of  making  ropes  without  any  twist,  the  yams 
between  twenty  and  thirty  patenta  having  been  taken  out  being  wrapped  round  lu  keep  them  together.  These  had 
on  this  subject  from  1783  to  1807.  Tkie  application  of  ma-  great  atrungth,  but  very  little  durnhility,  the  outer  covering 
chinery.inaleadur  manual  labour, toitsA'arionsdepRrtinentfl,  soon  wearing  off',  or  opening  at  bendings,  so  as  to  lulmit 
has  been  attended  with  much  lienedt  The  reader  may  find  water,  and  occasion  the  rope  to  roL.  Hut  while  such  un- 
a detailed  account  of  many  of  the  ingenious  and  complicated  twisted  skeins  of  rope-yarns,  or  salva^ea,  are  unlit  fur  most 
rontrivanoos  for  the  purpose,  in  Choproan's  TV^atite  on  thn  of  the  purposes  to  which  cordage  is  applied,  they  are  used 
Progreuftfa  Undearourr  tn  Improve  the  ^fa^^fucture  and  with  advantage  for  the  tackle  of  great  guns  and  some  other 
DitmUim  qf  Cor<kist>  1808.  purposes  for  which  the  greatest  strength  and  pliancy  are 

Originally  all  tho  yarns  composing  a strand  wore  of  required, 
the  same  length,  an  arrangement  extremely  dcfociive,  ok  It  has  already  been  intimated  that  tho  usual  reduction 
It  is  evident  that  wlum  a number  »f  yarns  are  stretched  of  length  by  twisting  is  onc-ihinl.  This  applies  to  shroud 

at  length  in  a cylindrical  mass,  they  will  lie  nt  iliffcr-  or  hawscr-Iaid  ro]>c^,  those  which  are  cahle-laid  being  further 

ont  distances  from  the  centre  of  tho  cylinder;  S4>  that,  shortened,  so  that  iOO  faihums  of  yarn  are  required  to  make 
when  twisted  together,  at  all  tho  yarnn  munt  form  spirals  120  fathoms  of  cable. 

of  the  same  number  of  turns  those  winch  nre  near  tho  Rones  formal  in  tho  most  common  mnener,  with  (hreo 
outsidu.  forming  spirals  of  large  diameter,  will  be  stretched  struiins,  do  not  rt'quirc  o hearty  or  central  strand,  because 
to  tbeir  full  extent;  while  those  near  the  centre,  forming  the  angU^s  fornuMl  by  thu  union  of  the  three  cylindrical 
spi'mla  of  smaller  diami'icr,  will  be  lews  shortened  by  the  strands  arc  so  obtuse  that  the  pressure  of  tho  operation  of 
procesa  of  twisting,  and  must  therefore  be  more  or  less  laying  or  closing  the  rope  causes  the  strands  to  All  them  up 
puckered  up,  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  centra  of  j completely  ; but  when  the  number  of  ^trand8  oxceetU  three, 
the  mass.  The  first  successful  atteinptto  remedy  Ihisdefect  |a  heart  is  essential  tu  keep  them  equidistant  ftomtboaxis 
by  varying  tho  length  of  the  yarns  according  to  their  posi-  I of  the  rope,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  that  would  otherwise 

lion  in  the  strand,  was  that  under  (/-iptain  Hudrisri's  patent  | be  left  by  their  not  meeting  in  the  centre.  Tlie  heart  can 

of  1793.  since  which  time  many  further  improvements  have  ' however  add  very  litilotothcsirengthof  the  ropo.as  its  fibres 
been  effected  in  this  essential  point.  I lid  much  slraightcr  than  those  of  the  outer  strands,  and,  not 

Flat  rope*,  which  are  much  used  fur  mining  purposes,  are  ' being  able  to  extend  with  them  when  the  rope  is  stretched, 
cither  formed  of  two  or  more  small  ropes  plac^  aide  by  side,  ' aru  soon  pulled  asunder. 

and  united  by  sewing.  Upping,  or  interlacing  with  thread  or  ^ Tho  following  simple  rule  for  calculating  the  strength  of 
smaller  ropes ; or  of  a number  of  strands  of  shraud-loid  ' ropes  is  given  hy  Robison  :•  Multiply  tho  circumference  of 
rupe  similarly  united.  In  either  case  it  is  m^cesMry  that  ' the  rope  in  inches  by  itself. and  thu  fiAh  part  of  the  product 
the  cointoncnt  rope*  orstrands  be  alternately  of  a right-hand  will  express  the  number  of  ion*  the  rope  will  carr)\  For 
and  lefl-hami  twist,  ihatthe  ropemay  remain  in  a quiescent  example,  if  the  rope  be  six  inches  in  circumference,  6 X6  s 
slate.  The  Utter  method  of  making  fiat  ropes  was  patented  36,  iho  fifth  of  which  is  7J,  the  number  of  tons  which  such 
by  Mr.  Chapman,  in  1807;  and  he  considered  it  to  aflford  a ropo  will  sustain. 

the  strongest  poeaible  combination  of  rope-yarns,  his  belts  Tho  following  rules  for  calculating  the  weight  of  cordage 
or  flat  ropes  appearing  to  be  even  stronger  than  »alv<^^e$  may  also  prove  useful:— 

(which  are  skeins  of  rope-yam*  without  any  twist)  of  thu  To  find  the  weigliC  of  shroud  or  hnwser-laid  rope,  multiply 
same  number  of  yarn*.  This  seeming  inconsistency  is  occa-  the  circuni  Terence  in  inches  by  itself,  then  muliiplr  the  pro- 
sioned  by  the  imperfection  of  hand-spun  yams,  because  if  duct  by  tho  length  of  the  rope  in  fathoraa,  and  divide  by 
uanh  yarn  bears  its  oim  strain  unaided,  It  will  breok  at  its  420,  the  pro<1uci  will  Ixr  tho  weight  in  cwts.  Kxsniple: 
weakest  part,  whilo,  if  combined,  the  mean  strength  of  each  to  find  thu  weight  of  a six-tnoh  hawser-laid  ro)>e.  I'iU  fathoms 
will  bo  rendered  available.  0 X 6 = 36  X 120  =3  4320,  which,  diviiled  by  420 

FromllioexperimentsorR(^aumnr,recorded  in  the  Memoirs  gives  tho  w-eiglit  of  the  rope,  lOcwl.  I qr.  4 lbs. 
of  the  Kroncli  Acoriemy  of  Science  for  I "1 1,  it  appear*  that  a To  find  the  weight  of  cablu-laid  conlage,  multiply  its  cir- 
weli-madu  small  hmnpen  cord  broke  in  different  places  with  cumference  in  inches  by  itself,  and  di\idu  by  4.  The  pn>- 
58,  63,  67.  and  72  lbs.,  its  mean  breaking  weight  being  65  duct  will  be  the  weight,  in  cwts.,  of  a cable  120  fathoms 
lbs.;  while  the  throe  strand*  of  whicli  it  was  composed  bore  long  ; from  which  the  weight  of  any  other  length  may  bo 
29^,  .334,  and  35  lbs.  respectively ; so  that  the  united  abso-  readily  deduced.  Example:  required  the  weight  of  a twelve- 
lute  strength  of  (lie  strands  w.vs  98  lb*.,  although  the  inch  cable,  120  fathoms  long:  12  X 12  s 144,  divide  by  4, 
average  real  strength  of  the  rope  wax  only  65  lbs.,  snowing  and  the  product,  36,  is  the  weight  m rwt*. 
u loss  of  strength  from  twisting  equal  to  33  lbs.  It  appears  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  tho 
that  the  coni  uso<l  by  R^^aumur  was  of  very  unequal  quality,  best  method  of  preserving  ropes  from  decay,  especially  when 
lis  another  iHirtion  of  it  broke  with  72  lbs.,  while  its  strand*  exposed  to  thu  action  of  water.  The  operation  of  tarring, 
bore  se|mmlely  26,  2H,  and  30  lbs. ; which  shows  the  dinii-  which  hiis  been  almost  universally  practiced  for  this  purpose, 
aulion  of  strength  from  twisting  to  have  been  from  84  to  efiTcei*  it  very  imfiorfectly,  and  raalenally  diminishes  the 
72  lbs,,  the  loss  being  in  this  instance  only  12  Ihs.  strength  of  the  cordage.  Taking  the  mean  of  ^everal  expe- 

Tlie  mure  recentexperiment*  of  SirCharles  Knowles  in-  riments  by  Dulmmcl.  it  sv‘cm*  that  uninrred  ro|ies  bore  a 
dioatc  a diminution  of  strength  nearly  ei{ual  in  amount  to  greater  weight,  by  nearly  30  per  cent.,  than  those  to  which 
ibe  fint-montkmed  of  Rdaumur.  He  found  a white  or  the  tarring  process  had  been  applied  ; and  he  sluice  that  it 
uii  tar  red  rape  of  3|  iocbea  m circumference  break,  on  an  i«  deciderl  by  ex|>ericnco  that  white  cordage  in  continual 
average  of  several  trials,  with  4552  lb*. ; while  the  aggre-  service  i*  ono-third  more  durable  than  tarred,  that  it  retain* 
p(ate  strength  of  its  yams,  which  were  72  in  number,  and  its  force  much  longt'r  when  kept  in  store,  and  that  it  rcausts 
bore  on  an  average  90  Ibe.  each,  was  6480  lbs.;  the  loss  tlie  urdinarv’ injuric-s  of  the  weather  onu-fourth  longer.  Nol- 
betiig  equal  to  1928  lbs  , or  about  30  per  eent.  withstandinu  thci^o  facts,  it  is  found  that  fur  cable*  and 

Dubamel.  who  tried  many  important  experimenta  in  the  ground-tackle,  which  arc  much  exposed  to  the  alternate 
dockyards  of  France,  about  tho  middle  of  the  last  century,  aclum  of  water  nml  air.  tarring  i*  a vatnable  preservative; 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  twist  would  pro-  though  cordage  that  is  only  superficially  tarrc*l  is  said  to  be 
duce  the  must  useful  effect.  He  caused  somo  rope*  to  be  strungor  Ilian  siicli  as  i*  tarred  throughout,  and  bolter  able 
tmwle  so  that  only  ono-fourtb  of  the  length  of  the  yams  was  to  boar  the  altoniations  of  wet  and  dry. 
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Tlie  rorooTal  of  tbe  defecU  and  bad  qualities  of  oontmon 
tar  uaii  the  object  of  a patent  taken  out  in  1802  by  Mr. 
Chapman.  Unsuccessful  atlempls  had  been  made  tu  sub* 
Blitute  oils  and  various  fat  subritancct,  which  would  be  inso- 
luble m water,  for  tar:  but  thuy  had  been  found  to  impede 
tho  operation  of  twisting.  Chapman  improved  the  ordinary 
tar,  first,  * by  boiling  tho  tar  in  water  one  or  more  times,  esch 
of  which  extracts  a portion  of  its  superabundant  acid,  and  its 
mucilage,  wltich  contains  a disengagcnl  acid;'  and, secondly. 
* by  continuing  these  processes  until  the  tar  has  thrown  off 
R larger  portion  of  its  essential  oil,  and  becomes  more 
piichy  than  usual;  and.  Anally,  by  restoring  tbe  requisite 
plasticity  through  tho  addition  of  substances  less  injurious 
and  b-^s  volatile,  and  therefore  more  continuous,  vix.  by  the 
addition  of  suet,  tallow,  animal  oils,  or  $uitabl(  expressed 
oils.’  Of  the  advantages  attending  this  process,  an  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  subjoined  siaiement  of  the  relative 
alri'ngih  of  the  cordage  without  anv  tar,  with  common  tar, 
and  with  Chopman's  puriAed  tar.  llio  rope  was  made  on 
the  lUth  of  August,  lbU2,  and  contained  twelve  yarns  in 
each  strand ; part  was  tried  immediately,  and  tho  rest 
steeped  in  water  fur  about  three  tuonths.  then  removed  to 
a foundry  stovo  f<»r  three  months,  and  Anally  kept  at  the 
ropery  till  November  3,  18U3,  the  date  of  the  second  expe- 
riment: 


I)«»rr{ptMa  of  ropo. 

Anff  la, 
IKOS. 

Wov  3. 
IM.I. 

White  . . 

CwL. 

33  4 

C«t. 

J-9 

Common  tarred  . 

22*2 

7*35 

Tarred  with  puriAed  tar 

29-1 

12-35 

Portios  of  uriKipnl 
sirrai^h  reUiitcd 


33'0  > per  cent. 
43*8  j 


Satisfactory  as  these  experiments  appear,  Mr.  Chapman's 
process  lias  not  been  brought  into  general  use. 

Sir  Joseph  Banka  hod  some  ropes  laired  with  teak  tor. 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  found  them  to  be  one-third 
stronger  than  those  done  with  common  tar.  Tanning  has 
keen  tried  for  tho  preservation  of  ropes,  but  apparently 
without  realizing  any  decided  advantage.  The  same  may, 
if  the  writer  be  nut  iiusinr<»rined,  l>c  staled  of  Kyan's  pro- 
cess for  Uie  prevoiition  ofdry-rut.  A solution  of  caoutchouc, 
in  lieu  of  tar.  has  been  used  witli  success. 

Several  other  kinds  of  vegetable  Abre  have  been  made 
use  of  in  tho  manufacture  of  cordage,  and  some  appear 
greatly  to  exceed  hemp  in  strength.  In  a comparative  trial 
made  at  Paris  between  ro|>cs  made  of  hemp  and  of  the 
aloe  from  Algiers,  the  latter  was  found  to  bear  2000  kilo- 
grammes, while  the  former,  of  c<)ual  size,  bore  only  400. 
Ropes  have  been  formed  also  of  long  wool,  but  they  are 
only  about  one-third  as  strong  as  the  best  hempen  cordage 
of  the  same  size.  Rupcs  composed  of  Abresof  hemp  inler- 
niixcd  with  threads  of  caoulchouo  arc  very  valuable  for 
some  pur|M)ses,  owing  to  their  superior  strength  and  elas- 
ticity. Their  power  of  beating  sudden  jerks  without  in- 
jury is  a highly  important  property.  It  may  l>e  mentioned 
that  such  a rope  has  been  used  with  tho  grapnel  or  anchor 
of  the  great  Na.<ssuu  balloon,  and  found  to  arrest  the  balloon 
without  any  unpleasant  vlicck  when  the  grapnel  catches. 
Ropes  made  of  thongs  of  ox-hide  twisted  together,  arc  used 
in  tbe  rope-bridges  of  Peru,  and  for  some  other  purposes. 

Ropes  formed  of  iron  wire  have  been,  within  the  last  few 
years,  introduced  to  a cunsiderable  extent,  and  have  been 
found  to  effect  a groat  saving  of  expense  from  theirdurabilily 
and  superior  lightness.  From  a paper  communicated  by  Count 
Hreunner  to  the  British  Association  fur  tlie  Advaiivcment  of 
Science,  in  1838,  it  appears  that  such  ropes  had  been  intro- 
duced about  seven  years  before,  in  llic  silver  mines  of  the 
Harz  Mounioiiis,  and  had  bi*en  found  so  advantageous  as 
almost  entirely  to  supersede  Hut  and  round  ropes  of  hemp 
in  tlie  mines  of  Hungary,  and  most  of  those  in  ibe  Austrian 
dominions.  The  count  observes  that  these  iron  ropes  are 
nearly  etjual  in  strength  to  solid  bars  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  equal  to  hempen  ropes  of  four  times  their  weight.  One 
of  them  bad  been  in  use  fur  upwards  of  two  years  without 
any  perceptible  wear,  though  a common  Hat  rope  periorm- 
ing  the  same  woik  would  nut  have  lasted  much  more  than 
one  year.  The  diameter  of  tlie  largest  rope  in  ordinary  use 
is  staled  to  be  one  inch  and  a half,  and  it  is  composed  of 
throe  strands,  each  containing  five  wires  of  two  lines  in 
diameter.  Great  caru  is  observ  ed  in  tho  manufacture  of  these 
ru|>es,  that  tbe  ends  of  the  wires  may  bo  set  deep  in  the  iu- 
Icnor  of  the  rope,  and  that  two  ends  may  not  occur  near  the 
same  part.  In  use,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ropes  be  wound 
ou  a founder  of  not  less  than  eight  feet  diameter,  and  be 


kept  well  coated  with  tar,  to  prevent  uxidation.  In  one 
case  mentioned  bv  Count  Breunner,  so  great  a saving  of 
power  was  effected,  that  four  horses  were  doing  as  much 
work  with  a wire  rope  as  six  with  a flat  hempen  rope. 

Prior  to  the  date  of  this  memoir,  patents  bad  been  ol>- 
laincil  in  this  country  fur  the  manufacture  of  wire  ropea, 
and  th^  have  since  been  improved  and  partislly  acted 
upon.  The  ropes  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  wIk>  appears  fure- 
raost  in  the  inlroiluction  of  wire  ropes  in  this  country,  have 
been  used  in  mines  and  shipping  for  some  years ; and  are 
being  adopte<l  for  other  purposes,  having  undet^ne  a satia- 
factory  trial  for  several  months  on  the  London  and  Black- 
wall  railway,  where  the  trains  are  drawn  by  tlaiionary 
eng/hcii  and  ropes.  They  are  formed  in  various  ways,  ac- 
cording to  their  intended  use.  For  standing  rigging  straight 
untwisted  wires  are  employed,  bound  round  with  cloth  or 
small  hempen  cordage  saturalod  with  a solution  of  caout- 
chouc. asphsltum,  or  other  preservative  from  rust.  Flat 
ropes  may  likewise  bo  mado  of  straight  wires,  interwoven 
or  wrapped  wiib  hempen  yarn,  or  sewed  between  canvass. 
&c. ; but  tho  patentee  prefers  using  them  with  a slight 
twist.  Other  ropes  are  formed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
those  of  hemp,  the  wires  tsking  the  place  of  rope-yarns,  and 
being  twisted  into  strands,  and  combined  into  ropes,  both 
hswaer-loid  and  cable-laid.  The  twisting  should  uot  be  ao 
hard  as  in  hempen  cordage;  and  all  tho  wires  must  be  pro- 
tecletl  by  an  anti-corrosive  composition,  or  by  coating  with 
tin,  zinc,  &c.  In  the  patent  obtained  by  Mr.  Newell  of 
Dundee,  for  impruvemenu  in  wire  fopea,  coating  with  the 
following  mixture  is  recommendeil : — Tar, six  parts;  linseed 
oil,  two  parts;  and  tallow,  one  part:  the  whole  being  roel^ 
together,  and  applied  while  hot.  In  this  patent  it  ts  pro- 
posed to  twist  wires  round  a core,  either  of  wire,  hemp  cord, 
spun  yarn,  or  other  maierial,  to  form  a strand;  and  to  lay 
such  strands  round  a similar  core  when  there  are  more  than 
three  strands  in  a rope.  For  joining  the  wires,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Newall  both  recommended  twisting  their  ends 
together  for  a few  inches;  and  the  latter  also  suggests  the 
possibility,  in  some  cases,  of  welding  them.  W ire  ropes 
may  be  very  conveniently  and  Armly  secured  at  their  ends  by 
passing  thorn  through  the  small  end  of  a conical  collar,  and 
doubling  up.  or  tqt^etting,  the  ends  of  tbe  wires,  which 
may  Uien  bo  wolded  into  a solid  mass,  or  scoured  by*  run- 
ning molted  brass  or  solder  among  them.  Tlie  collars  may 
then  be  attached,  in  various  ways,  to  anything  with  which  it 
is  desired  to  connect  the  rope ; f^r  tliey  may.  as  suggested  in 
Newall's  jpatent,  be  screwed  together,  so  as  to  unite  several 
lengths  of  rope. 

Iron  it  the  material  usually  employed  for  wire  ropes,  but 
coj^r  and  other  metals  may  also  be  used. 

The  annexed  table,  showing  the  comparative  size  and 
weight  per  fathom  for  equal  slrongih,  gives  tho  result  of 
experiments  with  the  wire  ropes  of  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  and 
may  serve  to  show  their  great  superiority  to  those  of  hemp, 
which  they  surpass  even  in  tlexibiliiy:— 

R<»^.  P.tUpt  Wife  Rnjw.  r<|tinl  to  a 

8Im.  Wfiflit  per  fiiihom.  Rian.  WcHsiii  per  TsUkibi.  airaln  oT 
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RORASS. 

RORQUAU  (Whalm.] 

ROSA  (from  the  Latin  Roia,  through  the  medium 
of  the  ¥ rench  Rote ; the  Latin  * Rosa ' and  tbe  Greek  fWov 
are  evidently  the  samel,  tbe  name  of  tho  most  univer- 
sally admired  and  cultivated  genus  of  plants  forming  the 
type  of  tho  natural  order  Rosaces. 

Tho  rote  was  known  in  early  times,  and  was  as  great  a 
favourite  among  tho  nations  of  antiquity  as  it  is  in  modern 
limes.  The  rote  is  found  generally  m almost  every  country 
of  the  northern  heir.isphere.  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
World;  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of  Africa;  from  Karo- 
tchotka  to  Bengal,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico.  It  is  not  fbund  in  South  America  or 
in  Australia.  All  tbe  siiecies  are  included  between  70"  and 
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19*  N.  lat  It  ia  found  moro  gcncraTly  on  drj  and  free  soiU 
than  on  thoao  which  are  wet  and  tenacious.  In  the  north 
of  Euro{«  it  occurs  with  single  llowen,  but  in  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Spain  inoro  frequently  double. 

The  charaetere  of  the  genus  Rosa  are— calyx  five-parted, 
tube  fleshy,  urceolate ; petals  fivo ; stamens  numerous, 
attached  to  the  calyx  ana  corolla ; ovaries  attached  to  tho 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx;  style  long,  stigma 
projecting  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  calyx ; avhenia  nu> 
merous,  bard.  They  are  mostly  shrubs  with  alternate  pinnate 
leaves  and  beautiful  odoriferous  flowers.  There  are  few 
better  marked  genera  amongst  plants  than  this,  but  as  of  all 
lants  it  baa  been  the  greatest  favourite,  and  thus  surrounded 
y the  greatest  variety  of  cxtornal  influences,  its  Kpecies  and 
Tarieties  arc  the  most  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  best  ar- 
rangoment  of  this  genus  is  that  uf  Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  Roiarum 
Afouographia,  published  in  1S20.  He  arranges  the  species 
under  eleven  divisions,  tbe  first  of  which,  including  but  one 
siiecies,  has  since  been  made  into  tbe  genus  Luwea.  We 
snail  here  give  the  remaining  divisions,  and  point  out  tho 
species  which,  on  account  of  their  ornamental  flowers  or 
uses,  are  most  frequently  cuUi\*ated. 

1.  Fbrocbs,  with  branches  permanently  lomcntose  and 
naked  fruit.  They  arc  generally  low  shrubs,  remarkable 
for  thick  hoary  branches  clothed  with  numerous  prickles  ; 
and  hence  their  name.  There  are  only  three  species  belong- 
ing to  this  division,  of  which  Ro4a  Jerox,  the  hedgehog 
rose,  is  most  common.  It  is  a beautiful  plant,  with  fine 
showy  crimson  blossoms  appearing  early  in  the  season. 

2.  Bractbat.*.  Tbe  species  of  this  division  have  not  only 
their  branches,  but  also  their  fruit  clothed  with  a jiersistent 
toroeutum.  They  have  mostly  bright  green  leaves,  and 
their  organs  of  fruciifiration  are  in  tho  highest  state  of 
development  of  any  of  the  genus.  They  belong  to  the  class 
of  evergreen  roses.  R.  braeieala,  the  Macartney  rose,  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Lord  Macartney.  It  has  upright  branches,  2-9  leaflets, 
stout  prickles,  with  large  white  terminal  solitary  flowers, 
and  large  globose  orange-red  fruit.  It  is  a handsome  plant, 
flowering  abundantly  late  in  the  season.  It  is  however 
tender,  and  is  best  grown  against  a wall.  R.  microphylla, 
aroall-leaved  rose,  resembles  R.  bracUata,  but  difiers  in 
being  smaller,  and  having  prickly  fruit  and  ovate  obtuse 
leaves. 

CtNNAUom.e,  distinguished  by  their  long  lanceolate 
leaflets,  wiiiioiit  glands,  bracteated  flowers,  and  delicate  disk, 
but  little  thickened.  Tho  shoots  arc  cither  with  or  without 
Bctor.  There  are  several  species  in  this  division,  but  com- 
paralively  few  are  known  out  of  the  herbarium.  R.  Ixtcida, 
the  bright-leaved  ro^e,  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  pro- 
ducing Its  fine  red  flowers  in  tho  latter  months  of  tlie  sum- 
mer and  in  autumn.  R.  laxa,  loose  or  spreading  Carolina 
rose,  is  frequently  found  cultivated.  R.  Carolintx,  tho  true 
Carolina  ro»e,  U a native  of  tho  marshes  of  North  America, 
and  is  often  found  enlivening  our  shrubberies  by  its  beau- 
tiful crimson  blossoms  when  few  other  flowers  arc  to  be 
seen.  It  ia  known  by  Us  narrow  convoluted  stipular  lan- 
ceolate leaflets  and  entire  spreading  sepals.  It  attains  a 
height  of  about  six  feet,  bearing  numerous  flowers  on  short 
peduncles. 

4.  PiMpiTVBLLiroLi.e,  branches  either  crowded  with 
nearly  equal  prickles  or  unarmeil ; leaflets  ovate  or  oblong ; 
bracts  absent;  sepals  connivent  and  persistent.  Althougb 
this  division  ^proacbes  tho  last  in  artificial  characters,  it  is 
essentially  diflurent  in  habit.  R,  tjAnosistima,  the  Scotch 
rose,  is  a dwarf,  compact,  green  bush,  with  creeping  roots ; 
it  has  unequal  prickles,  fiat,  glabrous,  simple  serrated  leaf- 
lets, and  amall,  solitary,  white,  or  bluish-coloured  flowers. 
It  is  found  native  in  the  mountainous  districts  and  sea-coabts 
of  all  Europe,  and  also  in  tbe  Caucasus.  It  was  the  only 
rose  found  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  in  Iceland.  A great  number  of 
varieties  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  Britain,  produced  from 
the  wild  plant  found  in  tbe  Norlli  of  England  and  Scotland. 
They  produce  an  abundance  of  seed  from  which  varieties 
may  be  easily  raised.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  in 
October,  when  they  will  produce  plants  in  the  spring,  which 
blossom  the  next  season.  Rota  tulphureoi  the  double  yellow 
rose,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  plants  in  the  genus.  It 
h;is  never  been  known  to  produce  single  flowers.  Its  native 
country  is  still  unknown;  it  was  procured  by  Clusius  from 
some  of  bis  correspondents  in  the  East,  of  whom  he  made 
inquiry  concerning  this  plant,  after  having  seen  a model  of 
it  in  some  little  paper  gardens  sent  from  Constantinople. 


It  has  linear  divaricating  stipules,  dilated  at  the  apex,  gliU' 
cous  leaflets,  and  a hemispherical  tube.  This  plant  requirea 
some  care  in  culture;  it  only  flowers  in  open  airy  situations, 
and  requires  to  be  freely  wolored  whilst  in  fkiwer.  It  is 

Srown  in  greater  perfection  in  Italy  than  in  this  country. 

s its  flowers  are  double,  it  never  produces  seetls.  Rosa 
aipina,  tho  Boursalt  rose,  is  a native  of  the  Alps  of  Austria, 
the  South  of  Franco,  S'lesia,  and  Bohemia.  It  is  desiito*e 
of  prickles  or  ictm,  has  |>endulous  elongated  fruit,  )t<»pid 
peduncles,  and  solitary,  erect,  blush-coloured  flowers.  ii  at- 
tains a height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  is  well  adapted 
fur  a pillar  rose. 

5.  CBNTiFOLt.«, clothed  with  bristlesnnd  pricktOs;  flowers 
bracteate;  leaflets  oblong  or  ovale,  nigous,  disk  thickened, 
closing  the  throat;  sepals  compound.  This  division  com- 
prehends those  species  which  nave  over  been  most  inte- 
resting to  tbe  florist,  as  also  probably  tho.<ic  that  wore  earliest 
known.  Although  the  garden  varieties  of  this  di\*islon  would 
probably  amount  to  several  hundred,  there  are  only  three 
species. 

Rosa  centifntia,  the  hundred-leaved  cabbage  or  Provence 
rose,  is  known  by  its  large  unequal  prickles,  glandnlous 
leaflets,  pendulous  flowers,  and  oblong  fruit.  This  rose  has 
been  said  to  be  a native  of  France,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It 
has  been  found  wild  in  thickets  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  tho 
Caucasus.  It  is  the  same  plant  as  the  R.  promneialia  of 
Miller,  under  which,  name  roost  of  tho  varieties  in  our  gar- 
dens have  been  propagated.  Seventy  or  eighty  varieties  of 
this  rose  have  been  named.  They  are  all  characterised  by 
their  large  pendulous  fragrant  flowers,  seated  on  slender 
footstalks,  which,  when  in  bloom,  have  a peculiar  graceful 
appearance.  A botanical  variety  of  this  s|>ecies,  the  R.  can- 
tt/olia  muacQSay  is  the  parent  of  the  beautiful  family  of  moss- 
roses.  When  this  variety  was  produced  or  discoveretl  is  not 
known,  but  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a variety  of  R. 
canti/olia  is  proved  by  tho  fact  that  plain  and  moss  roses  are 
often  seen  on  the  same  bush.  When  moss-roses  aro  removed 
from  our  northern  climate  toltaly.  the  mossiness  disappears. 
They  are  universal  favourites,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
ganfen  varictios  are  enumerated.  They  are  or  almost  all 
colours,  from  white  to  a dark  rich  crimson.  They  flower  best 
in  a light  soil.  Ttie  while  varieties  ought  to  be  grown  on  a 
stock  of  tho  common  dog  rose.  They  are  all  ndupied  for 
standards.  If  a succession  of  blossoms  l>e  required  ihiough- 
out  the  summer,  they  should  be  pruned  in  October  and 
May. 

/?o#a  Gatliea,  the  French  rose,  has  equal  small  prickles, 
erect  flowers,  ovate  sepals,  and  globose  fruit  It  is  found 
wild  about  Montalbanuro,  Walzenberg,  and  Geneva,  also 
in  Austria,  Piedmont,  and  the  Caucasus.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  tho  species  to  which  Pliny  refers  (Hist.  Nat.,  xxi., 
18,  25,  72,  73).  Tlie  R.  pumita  of  Jacquin  ia  a variety  of 
this  species.  Upwards  of  ono  hundred  varieties  of  this 
rose  arc  found  cultivated  in  gardens.  They  have  stiff  erect 
shoots,  with  brilliant-coloured  flowers  scat^  on  short  erect 
flower-stalks.  Tlie  spotted,  striped,  and  marbled  roses  be- 
long to  thU  species.  The  York  and  I..ancaster  rose  is  a 
variety  possessing  white  and  red  coloured  (lowers.  In  tho 
garden  they  will  flourish  as  bushes  on  their  own  roots,  or 
they  may  be  rafted  or  budded  on  short  stems,  or  grown  as 
standards.  In  winter  pruning,  the  stray  shoot.s  should  be 
shortened  to  within  six  or  eight  buds  of  the  bottom,  those 
that  aro  weak  to  within  two  or  three  buds. 

A great  number  of  varieties  of  roses  found  in  gardens 
aro  hybrids  between  R.  Gallica  and  R.  cant^folia.  They 
mostly  combine  the  long  graceful  shoots  of  the  last  with  tho 
rich  crimson  hues  of  the  first.  Hybrids  aro  also  produced 
between  R.  Gal/ira  and  R.  Indica,  but  differ  from  the  last  in 
not  being  perpetual.  They  have  a pleasing  glossy  sub- 
evergreen  foliage.  Of  these  varieties  that  known  by  the 
name  of  George  the  Fourth  is  one  of  the  finest. 

Roaa  Vamoicpna^  the  Damask  rose,  has  unequal  prickles ; 
the  larger  ones  falcate,  sepals  reflexed,  fruit  elongated. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from 
Damascus,  and  to  be  n natiro  of  Syria.  It  is  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  has  not  fewer  varieties  than  tho  two 
last.  The  monthly  blush,  blush  damask,  red  and  white 
monthly,  and  four  seasons,  are  among  the  handsomest  and 
best  known  varieties.  The  blossoms  are  exceedingly  fra- 
grant. Immense  quantities  of  them  in  pots  are  sold  weekly 
in  the  flowor  raarkets  of  Paris. 

6.  ViLLCS.E.  Root-shoots  erect ; prickles  nearly  straight ; 
leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  with  diverging  serratures,  sepals 
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Ciittnl;  oonnifwnt;  dUk  tkiek«n*d,  elMiitf  tb«  ftuoM. 

beat  known  aperies  of  thia  divtaion  i«  the  H.  alba^  white 
HIM ; it  bM  ruf^oae  gleuooua  leeTea,  with  simple  serraturea 
ami  aciruUr  unequal  prickles,  by  which  it  may  bo  dialin- 
(^ui^bcd  from  both  R.  and  R.  canina,  with  which 

it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  Ilia  a native  of  Piedroonh 

(Jochin  China.  Denmark,  France,  and  Saxony.  It#  flowers 
are  very  lar^e,  exhaling  a delicious  fragrance.  A number  of 
handsome  Tarieties  arc  found  in  pardena,  as  the  rnaiden't 
blush,  double,  semi'double,  single  blush,  white,  &c. 
In  the  parden  tite  ▼arietiei  of  this  species,  va^;ing  in 
the  colour  of  their  flowers  from  pure  white  to  vivid  rose, 
contrast  woU  with  beds  of  darker  varieties.  They  make 
gn«>d  standards,  bear  close  pruning,  and  blossom  abundantly.  | 
R.  Hibernica^  the  Irish  rose,  belongs  to  this  division,  and  is 
interosimg  to  the  botanist  aa  being  entirely  ronflnod  to  | 
Ireland.  i 

7.  Rcbioinos.*,  unequal  and  aometimea  bristly  prickles,  I 
ovale  or  oblong  leaflets,  with  glands  and  diverging  serra-  | 
lures,  persisienl  sepals,  thickened  disk,  and  arched  root-  , 
ahoota.  To  thia  division  belongs  the  eglantine,  or  aweet 
briar  {Ro*a  ru^^nom).  It  is  common  in  Britain  in  bushy 
places  on  a dry  gravelly  aod.  From  its  extensive  diffusion 
t has  been  subjected  to  a variety  of  changes  in  external 
oharacter,  and  aa  a consequence  oi  this  has  received  a great 
variety  of  names.  It  is  characteriavd  by  booked  spines, 
opaque  rugous  loaflols,  and  hairy  peduncles  and  calyces. 
The  Austrian  briar  {Rosa  lutea)  is  nearly  allied  to  tho  latter, 
but  is  known  by  its  foliage  existing  only  at  tho  extremitv  of 
the  branches,  prickles  under  the  stipul^.  and  leaflets  hol- 
low. Tho  most  brilliant  yellow  rosea  aro  produced  from 
this  s]>eeic».  Tlicy  require  a moist  sod  and  dry  pure  air, 
and  will  do  wrtliout  severe  pruning. 

8.  Canin.s,  with  C(|ual  hooked  prickles ; oval  eglandulosc 
leaflets,  with  connivvni  serraturos,  deciduous  sepals,  and 
ihickeneil  disk  closing  the  throat.  To  this  division  belong 
many  of  the  ^'ariuiteH  called  autumnal  or  perpetual  roae», 
on  account  of  their  blooming  late  in  the  season  aud  con- 
tinuing in  flower  a lung  time.  Moat  of  tho  perpetual  roses 
are  highly  fragrant,  and  more  so  in  tbo  latter  than  the  early 
uionllM  of  liie  tear.  Tlie  soil  in  which  they  aro  grown  can- 
not be  ton  ricli.  In  order  to  secure  full  blossoms  in  the 
autumn,  all  tho  flowcr-bu<U  should  be  cut  off  in  Juno,  the 
shouts  shortened,  and  the  plants  well  watered  and  manured. 
They  should  never  bo  pdantod  on  dry  lawns,  and  wherever 
]ilace<l  they  should  be  manured  every  year.  By  retarding 
and  forcing  them,  these  roses  may  bo  made  to  blossom 
eiglit  iiiiinths  in  the  year.  Of  the  roses  in  this  group  that 
have  afforded  varieljcs  for  the  garden,  the  R.  /ndica,  Cliincso 
ro.*m,  stands  flrst.  It  is  know  n by  its  whitish  green  or  purple 
stem,  stout  falcate  distant  prickles,  stamens  bent  inwards, 
and  semi-double  usually  red  (lowers.  It  is  round  wild  in 
Oiina  about  Canton.  It  blossoms  six  or  eiglit  munihs  in 
the  year.  Tbo  vanulics  of  this  plant  are  quite  hardy;  their 
colour  varies  frora  a delicate  blush  to  a roost  brilliant  re<l. 
There  is  a hybrid  variety  between  llvs  species  and  the/?. 
tMtnrala,  winch  in  well  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
lee-Kcenled  China  roi>e  (Rosa  Jndica  odorala).  This  ro-^ 
i.s  ihu  parent  of  a great  numl>er  of  sorts  in  gardens.  They  ^ 
aro  tliu  rohcs  which  ure  most  commonly  sold  m Paris  in  little  ' 
bouquets  wrap)>ed  round  with  coloured  }>apcr.  Most  of  the 
ran*’iiu»of  this  plant  arc  French,  ami  only  a few  will  grow 
111  ihiK  country ; (hey  arc  fleeting  in  duration,  and  will  not  : 
bear  the  coki  well.  They  blosaum  best  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. When  grown  on  their  own  roots  in  moist  soiU  and 
situations,  they  tnuat  have  a raised  border  in  some  warm 
and  alicliorod  place:  the  border  should  be  a compost  of  ^ 
rotten  luaimro  or  leaver,  light  kiain,  and  sand,  in  equal  ' 
parts,  and  roueil  aboul  eighteen  im-lica  above  the  surface.  ' 
When  grown  as  low  staiidoids,  ihr-y  should  bo  taken  up  in 
Novcinlier. 

Tho  Bourbon  rose  (R.  Bourfioniana)  is  a natural  hybrid 
oolw'cun  R.  Indiea  and  a variety  called  red  four-tcavons. 
This  hybrid  was  found  amongst  a number  of  the  latter 
plants  III  a hedge  in  the  Ule  of  Bourbon.  Ii  was  brought 
to  Paris,  and  lias  since  pro<luced  many  beautiful  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  this  rose  are  very  handsome,  pcnduluuis 
With  fine  colours,  and  a roost  delicious  fragranru.  The  va- 
netios  aro  not  yet  much  known  to  English  cultivator*. 
They  form  a pretty  addition  to  clumps  of  roses,  or  may  be 
giown  in  beds  as  standards  and  as  pillars.  Mr.  Kivers,  in 
Ilia  * Ko>e-.Vmateur'a  Guide,’  Aaya,  ' 1 consider  the  culture 
Ilf  these  luacii  only  in  its  infancy  ; wc  shnll  ultimately  have 


the  richest  hues  combined  with  perfection  of  fbrm,  and  tb« 
complete  plenitude  of  their  flower.' 

The  Noisette  rose  was  grown  fnim  seeds  produced  from 
R.  motchata  iropregnatcil  with  R.  Indiea.  It  was  6r»t 
reared  in  America.  In  many  of  tbo  sorts  tbu  clustered 
iiabit 'and  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  musk  rose  prevails^ 
whilst  in  otiiors  the  perfume  and  magnifleent  flowers  of  tea- 
scented  roses  arc  apparent.  They  form  an  elegant  section 
of  flowers  for  the  rosarium,  pro<iucing  sometimes  as  many 
as  seventy  or  eighty  flowers  in  a corymb.  They  are  all  very 
hardy, 

RoKa  Latcrcmceana,  the  miniature  or  Lawranco  rose, 
named  aflcr  Miss  Lawrance,  who  published  a collection  of 
drawings  of  roses,  belongs  to  this  dirihion.  It  was  flrst 
brought  from  China,  -vna  is  probably  only  a dwarf  variety 
of  R.  Indiea  or  R.  tempfrflnrent,  which  it  closely  resembles 
in  structure.  All  the  varieties  are  known  by  their  diminu- 
tive size ; some  of  these  little  ' fairy  roses'  produce  blossoms 
when  they  arc  not  more  than  si.\  inches  high.  In  cultiva- 
tion they  will  not  bear  moisture,  requiring  in  most  soils  a 
very  dry  warm  raised  boi  der.  Tltey  form  elegant  ornaments 
I for  the  drawing-room.  U.  canina^  the  dog-rose,  is  one  of 
tho  most  common  species  of  the  division  in  this  country, 
and  from  its  varying  characters  has  given  origin  to  a great 
number  of  names  supposed  to  represent  species.  This  is  tbw 
species  uioii  for  making  conserve  of  roses. 

9.  Sva'n'L.*,  siyjes  cohering  in  an  elongated  column; 
stipules  ndiiatc.  'tlie  buhit  of  the  plants  of  this  division 
is  nciirly  the  same  as  that  of  tho  lost.  R.  arirmiz,  the  field 
ur  uhite  do^-rusc,  belongs  to  this  group.  It  is  u very  com- 
toon  plant  in  many  parts  of  England,  adorning  the  hedges 
with  its  elegant  stmwy  blosstims.  It  baa  coid-Iiko  shoots, 
unequal  falrateil  prickles,  leaflets  glaucous  beneath;  di- 
verging stipules  and  ovate  crimson  fruit.  Tlic  varieties  of 
this  and  allied  species  as  R.  mulliji>fa  and  R.  s»mpeniren$, 
produce  the  climbing  roses  of  the  garden,  of  which  there 
arc  a great  number  now  to  be  had.  They  can  be  grown  os 
underwood,  and  nothing  would  add  more  to  the  beauty  of  a 
shrubbery  tb.an  the  ioirodiiction  of  the  undergrow  th  of  tho 

- variaies  of  these  ros««.  Tlicy  grow'  with  most  vigour  when 
prosiniie ; but  can  to  earned  up  f.ames,  winch  may  be  made 
into  various  shapes  for  tho  purpose  of  c:Tert. 

R.  inotchaia,  tho  mu-k-ru^e,  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabit* 
ants  of  our  gardens.  It  is  found  native  in  the  North  of 
Africa,  and  ui  tlic  temperate  and  warm  provinces  of  Spain. 
It  hxv  sleiider  recurved  prickles,  the  surfarcs  of  its  leaflets 
of  different  colours;  acute  narrow  stipules,  with  iiunivmus 
white  fragrant  flowers.  Ii  is  an  autuumal  rose,  and  is  very 
gciiernlly  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beautiful  musk  scent 
of  its  flowers.  It  is  a tender  plant,  and  our  winters  arc 
generally  too  severe  for  it.  Its  bunchos  of  (lowers  are  fre- 
quently very  largo,  requiring  props  for  their  support.  Tlie 
musky  odour  is  most  powerful  at  nigbU  It  is  supposed  to 
bo  tho  famous  rose  of  Persia,  in  tho  branches  of  which  the 
pocU  of  that  country  delight  to  describe  the  bufbtd  (ainging 
uighiiimalc)  pouring  forth  her  music. 

10.  B.SNKSIAN.K,  nearly  free  subulate  stipules,  usually 
deciduous;  tcrnale  shining  leaflets  and  climbing  stemn. 
Tills  Is  tho  la.Hi  division  of  itic  sjM'ciCi  of  raves.  Tlic  most 
remarkahlo  spech's  In  this  gmup  is  the  Rusn  /lur/Avi;?*, 
Bank-uan  rose,  iiauie<l  Lady  Banks.  It  is  a native  of 
China,  and  has  very  numerous  double  sweet-scented  nod- 
iling  (lowers,  which  are  arranged  in  umbcMikc  ctirv'mbs. 
It  is  one  of  tlic  most  elegaul  plants  of  the  genus ; it  gn>ws 
well  in  the  openatr.but  is  tender,  and  requires  to  be  grown 
against  a wall  or  in  a sbcllered  situation.  It  grow.s  and 
blossoms  bettor  in  a dry  than  in  a luoi-tt  situation.  Tho 
branches  hli.iuld  never  be  shortened,  ua  it  preveuts  tluur 
producing  flowers.  Tlie  souds  are  not  pcrfectod  in  this 
country,  but  are  in  Spain  and  Italy, 

Tlie  rose  is  more  frequently  cultivated  a»  an  ornament, 
than  fur  its  applications  to  medicine  or  tho  arts.  It  li.is 
however  astrmgcnt  and  tonic  properties  which  render  it 
u»urul  in  medicine.  In  the  Ea»l  it  is  extensively  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  in  a variety  of  ways,  the 
volatile  oil  which  gives  it  iu  delicious  fragrance.  For  these 
purposes  tho  species  tliat  are  mostly  rultiralisl  arc  R.  m'lZ- 
ehota^  cfnlifoiia,  ami  lUvnnscrna,  from  all  of  which  tho  altar, 
butter,  es'once,  or  oil  of  ruses  may  be  procured  in  coi\- 
sidemble  quQni>tic>^.  [Attar.]  The  attar  of  roses  forms  an 
object  of  cunsidornbic  iMmiiiercial  importance  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary.  in  Syria,  I^crsia,  India,  and  various  jmrts  of  tho 
East  ' Many  other  perfumes  aro  made  fnmi  roAos,  and  are 
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•OMUmod  in  larg*  quautitie«,  m rotc-wator,  vinogar  of  roses, 
■pirit  of  ro»«s,  hone*)'  of  rosea,  &c. 

For  iboae  wbo  would  wish  to  know  mure  ol  tbia  favourite 

Ctua  of  plants,  we  appund  the  names  of  some  of  ihe 
t works  that  have  been  exclusively  devoted  to  its  his- 
tory and  illuBlration:— Tindley,  ‘ Munographia  Rosarum,’ 
1820;  ‘A  coUeution  of  Ruses  frum  Nature,*  by  Miss  Law- 
ranee.  1 790  ; *l,es  Ruses,’  by  Reduute  and  Thory ; * L'Hit- 
toire  Naturelle  do  la  Rose.'  by  Guilleman,  160U ; * Prodrome 
do  la  Monographic  du  Geuro  Rosier,’  by  Tbory,  1820; 
' Ruse-Amateur's  Guide,  with  descriptive  catali^ue  of 
Hoses,*  by  T.  Rivers  uf  Sawbridgeworlh,  1836  (a  very  ex- 
cellent account  of  tho  garden  varieties  and  their  cultivation); 
the  article  ‘Rosa.*  iu  Rees’s  ‘ Cyolupmdia,*  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Smith;  * Genus  Rosa.*  in  Miller’s  'Gardener's  Dictionary,' 
by  Don.  - * 

ROSA,  MaDiCAt  Propxktixs  ur.  Of  tlie  numerous 
species  or  varieties  of  this  genus,  three  only  sre  indicated  in 
the  ' Pharmacopeia’  as  the  sources  of  the  officinal  artiolea; 
but  a very  considerable  number  of  them  contribute  the  dif- 
ferent materials.  Those  indicated  in  the  ' Pliarmaoopmia’ 
are:  the  Rosa  canine,  or  common  dog-rose;  Rosa  gallica, 
the  French  ur  red  rose;  and  Rosa  cenlifolia,  the  hundrod- 
loaved  ur  cabbage  rose.  Of  the  first,  the  so-called  fruit 
(hills)  is  the  officinal  part  This  is  truly  the  enlarged  per- 
sistent calyx,  euclosjng  the  real  fruits,  which  are  numerous 
small  achouia,  clothed,  as  wMl  as  the  iiuide  of  the  calyx, 
with  silky  hairs.  The  hairs  and  aehenia  are  to  be  carefully 
removed,  and  the  fleshy  calyx  beaten  into  a pulp,  to  which 
gradually  thrice  their  own  weight  of  white  sugar  is  to  bo 
added.  The  employment  uf  heat  in  the  prcfsiniiion  of  this 
conserve,  though  directed  by  the  ' Pbarmucuptnia,'  is  better 
omitted.  Tlie  pulp  consists  chiefly  uf  malic  and  citric 
acids,  in  oombinalion  mostly  with  some  salts,  tannin, 
resins,  a small  quantity  of  volatile  and  fixed  oils,  fibre,  and 
a large  quantity  of  sugar.  The  action  on  the  stomach  is 
slightly  refrigerant  and  aperient,  its  sweetness  recom- 
mending it  to  children,  and  a»  a velnclo  for  other  medicines. 
It  is  apt  to  candy  ur  coocrvlo  by  keeping.  The  fresh  hips, 
freed  from  the  fruits  and  hairs,  bruised,  and  having  a littio 
sugar  added,  yield,  by  pouring  warm  water  upon  them,  a 
cooling  mildly  astringen  drink,  which  would  be  grateful 
to  the  poor  suflering  from  autumnal  fevers. 

Tlie  petals  of  both  tbe  Rosa  gallica  and  R.  damasoena  are 
supplied  to  herbalists  for  medical  and  chemical  purposes. 
The  latter  ia  most  extensively  celiivaled  at  Mitcham  for  tlie 
London  market.  Tlie  buds  are  collected  before  they  expend, 
and  the  calyx  and  lower  part  of  tbe  petals,  termed  claws, 
being  cut  off.  they  are  quickly  dried,  if  ibis  last  process  be 
conducted  slowly,  it  impairs  both  their  ostringency  and  fine 
Modena  colour.  Their  ostringency  and  odour  ore  greatest 
when  ooUected  before  the  process  of  anthcais,  or  bursting  of 
ihe  anthers.  About  2000  flowers  yield  iOU  lbs.  of  fresh  pe- 
tals, which  when  dry  weigh  only  10  Iba.  After  drying  the 
odour  is  faint,  the  taste  bitter  and  astringent.  As  by  expo- 
sure (0  the  light  and  air  they  lose  their  fine  colour,  and  soon 
become  mouldy  or  worm-eaten,  tliey  must  bo  carefully  pre- 
served io  well-stopped  bottles  or  canisters. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Cartier,  they  consist  of  vola- 
tile uiL  coLourtng  matter,  fatty  matter,  gallic  acid,  tannin, 
albumea,  soluble  salts  of  potash,  insoluble  salts  of  lime, 
silica,  and  oxide  of  iron.  Tbe  tannic  and  gallic  acids  are 
the  cause  of  the  asiringency,  and  also  of  the  dark  colour, 
which  results  on  adding  a solution  of  any  salt  of  iron  to  an 
infuikm  of  roses,  and  of  a slight  precipitate  when  a solu- 
tion of  gelatine  is  added  to  tlie  infusioru  Tbe  property  of 
forming  a black  oom|iound  with  iron  is  taken  aavantage  of 
by  beating  the  petals  with  cloves  and  other  spices  in  an 
irou  mortar,  till  a thick  blsck  paste  is  formed,  which 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  and  ia  then  polished  or 
turned,  to  as  to  form  tlie  perfumed  beads  for  neoklares  or 
rosarwa.  Tbe  petals  of  R.  centifulia  are  often  preferred- 
Tbe  exact  nalore  of  the  colouring  principle  has  nut  been 
ascertained,  but  it  it  not  owing  to  oxide  of  iron,  as  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  much  greater  in  white  than  red  roses. 
Cartier  having  obtained  from  1000  grains  of  white  roses  99 
grains  of  ashes,  containing  12*4  of  iron,  while  a sitnilarqiian- 
tity  of  red  roses  yielded  only  60  grains  of  ashes,  containing 
oah  4 grains  of  iron. 

The  petals  of  the  Rosa  dama&cena  are  the  most  laxative, 
except  perhaps  thn  K.  semperflorens,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
they  are  usm  as  apecients.  though  the  petals  of  the  R. 
galbca  are  fiaimcd  into  a oonfeeiiou  which  hae  the  advan- 


tage over  that  of  tbe  R.  oanina.  inasmuch  as  it  neitber 
candies  nor  becomes  mouldy.  In  forming  this  or  the  other 
preparsiiuns,  a stone  (not  an  iron)  murtar  must  be  used. 
Tha  clitef  employment  of  the  conserve  of  thu  Gallic  rose 
is  as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines  and  as  the  basis  of  blue 
pill. 

The  infusion  of  roses  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  dislilierl 
water  on  tbe  petals,  and  adding  dilute  sulphuric  odd.  which 
are  allowed  to  macerate  for  six  hours,  and  when  Rtraincd, 
refined  sugar  is  to  bo  added.  Tlie  vessel  in  Nvhi<-h  this  pro- 
cess is  conducted  should  not  be  glasod  with  lead.  By  this 
meons  is  obtained  an  elegant,  fragrant,  and  mildly  astrin- 
gent tonic  and  refrigerant  liquid,  which  is  uf  great'  utility, 
either  alone,  especially  to  check  the  wasting  perspimlkms  of 
consumption,  or  os  a vehicle  for  most  salts  which  are 
formed  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  likewise  employed  as  a 
gargle,  alone,  or  witli  various  adjuncts,  one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  tbe  mel  rosarum,  or  honey  of  roses,  made  with 
the  petals  of  this  kind  of  rose.  A syrup  is  soraetimes  made 
with  them,  which  is  only  used  to  sweeten  and  colour  uthet 
medicines. 

The  Rosa  centifoUo,  hundred-lesved  rose,  especially  tho 
variety  of  it  tertued  tlie  Provence  or  cabbage  rose,  is  culti- 
vated both  un  account  of  its  exquisite  perfumu  and  the  uses 
to  winch  it.  with  its  products,  can  he  applieii.  Thu  petals 
are  the  officinal  article.  .They  are  directed  to  be  collected 
when  the  flower  is  full  blown  ; and  to  be  plucked  off,  not 
allowcil  to  fall  off.  It  is  better  to  collect  them  before  the 
flower  is  fully  expanded,  os  the  o<)our  rapidly  diminishes  as 
the  antliesis  proceeds  ; 100  parts  dry  into  18  only.  They  are 
to  be  dried  in  the  open  air,  and  nut  in  an  oven,  as  do-sicca- 
tion  impairs  their  fragrance,  while  it  heightens  that  uf  the 
R.  gallica.  When  dried,  they  are  of  a pale  red.  with  a 
faint  ruse  odour  and  an  astringent  taste.  They  easily 
part  with  their  colour,  and  are  therefore  to  be  protei-te<l 
from  air  and  light:  if  salted,  they  may  be  preserved  un- 
impaired for  Years.  With  thu  addition  of  salt,  pcpp4.>r, 
and  cloves,  they  ore  used  to  form  the  rose-pots  which 
adorn  the  apartments  of  tho  rich,  but  which  may  e<|iially 
be  mode  to  oontribuie  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pour,  as 
the  expense  of  this  perpetual  feast  is  so  small  as  not  Io 
be  felt  by  tbe  poorest  occupier  of  a room.  Tbe  colouring 
matter  extracted  by  alcohol  furnishes  a roost  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  alkalis. 

A syrup  it  also  mode  of  this  sort,  but  the  chief  use  of 
it  in  England  and  France  is  to  yield  by  distillation  rose- 
water, the  medical  properties  of  which  are  too  slight  to 
merit  further  notice  here.  In  hut  countries  a large  quan- 
tity of  volatile  oil  is  elaborated  by  tho  flowers  of  thio  and 
several  other  species,  such  as  the  rosa  inoschata,  rosa  damas- 
cena,  and  in  Italy  the  rosa  aempenrirens.  which  constitutes 
the  athar,  oiAer,  aitar,  uiler,  or  otfo  of  roses.  Attar  o 
roses  is  said  by  Donald  Monro  to  lie  procured  by  merely 
macerating  the  petals  in  water.  Tho  failure  of  TroimasMlurf 
to  procure  it  by  this  means  is  not  conclusive  against  its  ac- 
curacy, since  less  oil  it  found  in  cold  countries,  and  it  is  less 
eosilv  separated.  But  most  writers  describe  it  at  being  the 
result  of  distillation,  and  this  is  tho  mode  generally  fol- 
lowed. The  quantity  obiainofl  varies  with  the  season  and 
the  care  observed  in  the  process.  Bhiliop  Heber  observes, 
20.U00  pounds  of  rose-leaves  yield  attar  equal  in  vrerght  to 
a rupee.  Jackson  states  that  from  one  lac  of  r<wcs  it  h 
generally  calculated  that  180  grains,  or  one  tntah,  of  attar  can 
Im  procured.  Pulier  states  that  to  procure  something  lets 
than  three  drachms  of  attar  from  100  lbs.  of  rose  lixives, 
tha  season  must  be  very  favourable  and  the  operation  care- 
fully performed.  The  same  authors  fates  that  4366  |Hmnds 
of  rose-leaves  yield  by  repeatetl  distUlaiions  8 ounces  of 
attar.  The  oil  concretes  and  floats  on  the  surface  of  ihe 
dislilled  water  when  cold.  Even  in  England  a crystalline 
volatile  oil  with  a faint  oilour  of  attar  (English  attar  of 
roses)  is  frer]uently  obtained  wlien  distilling  rose-water 
from  the  petals  of  R.  ceutifolia.  Tbe  high  estimation 
in  which  this  perfume  is  held,  and  the  price  which  it 
bears,  offer  great  temptations  to  ineruaso  the  quantity 
of  oil.  In  some  parts  of  India  this  is  done  by  mixing 
the  freshly  plucked  rose-loarcs  wHh  tlie  seeds  called 
Geutely,  ann  also  those  of  a sort  of  Digitalis  termetl 
Sisama,  in  successive  layers,  allowing  them  to  remain 
ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then  placing  the  seeds  in  contact 
with  firosh  rose-leaves;  and  after  repeating  this  process 
eight  or  ten  times,  the.  seeds  are  subjected  to  pressure.  A 
di^y  oU  results,  which  ou  standing  for  aome  time  fbmu 
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Mveral  distinct  layers,  the  upper  one  of  tvhich  is  sold  as  | 
roac-oil.  The  Chinese  adopt  a similar  expedient.  Genuine  i 
attar  of  ru>es  at  all  temperatures  buluw  Fahr.  is  a crys- 
talliiio  solid,  and  generally  colourless.  At  00*  Fahr.  its 
siHKific  gravity  is  0'83:i-  It  consists  of  two  volatile  prin- 
ciples, one  solid,  tho  other  lif|Uid.  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
in  tho  proportion  of  one  part  of  tho  Drat  to  two  of  the 
iatler.  Thu  first  is  a stenropten.  the  lust  an  elcoplcn.  Tlte 
onlirooi),  according  to  GdheU  consists  of  carbon  69'C6,  hy- 
drogen  16'U&.  and  oxygen  14’2^  ; but  the  analyses  of  Saus- 
sure  and  HlancLet  do  not  curruspund  with  this : Saussurc 
says  it  contains  nitrogen  also.  This  iirovcs  tho  vanablu 
nature  of  the  article  sold  as  attar,  which  is  almost  con- 
stantly adulterated.  When  mixed  with  any  essential  oil, 
such  as  that  of  an  Indian  grass  (Andropogun,  Acorus  Cala- 
mus), or  of  s.mdabwood.  or  of  rhodium  (from  (Jonrolvulus 
Scoparius),  the  sophistication  is  not  easy  of  detection,  but 
if  with  fixed  oils,  blotting-paper  will  reveal  their  presence. 
Alcolu)!  is  no  criterion  of  the  purity ; for  when  castor-oil  has 
been  Used  to  adulterate  the  attar,  it  is  os  soluble  us  the  rose- 
oil  in  alcohol  of  sp.gr.  0*815.  Attar  of  roses  is  chiefly 
brought  fi'otn  Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  It  Usuhjcct  to 
a duty  of  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  In  1838,  973  Iba.  and  in  1839,  754 
lbs.  tMtid  the  duty. 

(ren  ira’s  Materia  Medica.") 

ROS.V  S.\LVA'TOK  was  hcfo  at  Renclla  or  Arenella,  a 
Tillage  in  tho  environs  of  Naples,  on  the  20th  of  J nne,  1GI5, 
and  lie  was  originally  intended  for  the  church.  Whilst 
yet  a boy  he  manifested  a strong  propensity  fur  drawing, 
and  in  onler  to  cure  him  his  parents  procured  hU  admission 
as  a student  in  the  collego  of  the  congregation  of  Somasca 
in  Naples:  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of 
resideiioe.  bo  was  either  expelled  or  voluntarily  quitted 
the  colluge.  On  his  return  to  Renella  he  devotea  his  lime 
to  the  study  of  music,  and  cultivated  his  talent  for  poetry, 
and  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sister  with  Francesco 
Francanzani,  a disciple  of  the  Spag^nuoletto  school,  he  at- 
tended the  studio  of  that  artist.  He  also  studied  from 
nature  in  oil-rolour,  and  in  1G33  went  from  Naples  on  a 
tour  through  the  wild  scenery  of  Ja  Basilicata,  l.,a  Puglia, 
ond  Calabria.  During  his  absence  he  associated  with  ban- 
ditti. At  this  period  Salvator  seems  to  have  fostered 
and  matured  his  taste  for  romantic  scenery,  and  the  studies 
which  he  made  of  groups  and  single  figures  whilst  with 
the  bandits  served  him  as  valuable  materials  for  ins 
future  Works.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Renclla  his  fa- 
ttier died,  leaving  tho  family  dependent  upon  Salvator, 
who  was  then  certainly  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  for  their  support.  To  perfurnn  this  duty,  he  executed 
with  great  rapidity  subjects  on  primed  paper,  his  poverty 
not  enabling  him  to  purchase  canvas,  and  sold  them  to  the 
dealers  who  keep  tho  stalls  in  the  Stmda  della  Cariiu  in 
Naples.  One  of  these,  representing  tho  story  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  was  seen  and  purchased  oy  Giovanni  Lanfranco, 
who  was  then  in  the  city  decorating  the  church  of  Gesd 
Nuovo  for  the  Jesuits.  The  admiration  of  that  painter  was 
Yaluublo  lo  Salvator,  fur  his  works  rose  in  prieo  accordingly, 
hut  at  the  same  time  it  laid  him  open  lo  the  malice  and 
envy  of  other  Neapolitan  artists.  They  ridiculed  the  cfToris 
of  a man  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  the  patronage  of 
mean  dealers,  and  he  retorted  upon  them  in  epigrams,  and 
satirical  verses  which  ho  set  to  mut>ic  and  sang.  Ue  how- 
ever obtained  the  friendship  of  Aniollo  Falcone,  an  eminent 
painter  of  battles,  the  first  and  best  of  tho  pupils  of 
npagiiuolctto,  w bo  gave  him  instruction,  and  after  a lime  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  that  great  painter,  from  whose 
advice  and  practice  he  derived  great  benefit. 

On  tho  invitation  of  his  former  friend,  who  was  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  (Cardinal  Brancaccio,  he  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  cardinal,  who 
took  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Viterbo,  where  he  painted  an 
altar  piece  representing  the  incredulity  of  St.  Tliomas,  for 
the  Cliicsa  della  Morlc.  and  other  works.  In  1639  he 
went  again  to  Rome.  The  reputation  of  Ralvalor  was 
now  at  Its  height ; he  was  esteemed  as  a painter,  a poet, 
a mu.tician,  and  an  actor,  for  tho  plays  which  ho  per- 
formed were  written  by  him,  the  music  composed  by  his 
hand,  an<l  the  principal  character  represented  by  himself. 
As  an  artist,  he  was  most  extensively  patronised,  and  at  very 
high  prices.  In  1G47,  on  the  breaking  out  of  tho  revolt  of 
Masaniello  at  Naples.  Salvator  Rosa  returned  to  that  city, 
and  became  a iiictubcr  of  the  bund.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  be  made  his  escape  frumNaples  in  the  train  oflhe 


Prince  Carlo  Giovanni  de’  Medici,  with  whom  be  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  grand-duke  to 
paint  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Here  he  associated  with 
the  literati  and  the  principal  nobility.  AAer  remaining 
several  years  at  Florence,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
was  again  extensively  employed.  In  1663  ho  executed 
three  pictures  for  the  exhibition  of  San  Giovanni;  one  was 
Pythagoras  on  the  loa-shore,  the  second  was  the  same  phi- 
losopher recounting  his  visit  to  the  infernal  regions,  and 
tlic  third  tho  Propliet  Jeremiah  thrown  into  a pit  for  having 
ruphesied the faliufJerusalein;and soon  sAer  he  produced 
is  most  celebrated  picture,  the  Catiline  Conspiracy.  In 
1 668,  nt  tho  annual  exhibition  of  the  Feast  of  San  Giovanni 
Decullalo.  he  placed  his  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor  in 
compciilion  « ith  the  works  then  shown  of  the  elder  mastera. 
He  did  not  execute  many  important^orks  after  this,  and 
died  of  an  allack  of  the  dropsy,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1673. 
He  was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angioli,  which  was  erected  over  tho  ruins  of 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  by  Michel  Angelo.  Salvator  Roaa 
leA  one  son,  by  Lucrezia,  a mistress,  who  accompanieil  him 
from  Florence,  and  to  whom  ho  wai  married  shortly  before 
bis  death. 

Rosa  possessed  great  invention,  and  had  a wonderful  faci- 
lity of  execution.  He  is  superior  when  he  conQnes  his  efforts 
to  works  of  the  easel  size,  and  his  figures  ore  then  correct 
in  drawing  and  spirited  in  design.  Such  is  the  case  in  bis 
picture  of  Atilius  Regulus,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo Colonna 
at  Rome,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  lire  earl  of  Dornley. 
Of  his  landscapes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  wholly  re- 
jected the  simplicity  and  amenity  cultivated  by  Claude  and 
by  Poussin,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  effects  and  romantic 
forms  ; nor  are  his  sea-pieces  less  forcible  ; in  them  ho  re- 
presents the  desolate  shores  of  Calabria,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  adds  interest  to  his  works  by  the  terror  of  ship- 
wreck. According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  bo  gives  a 
peculiar  east  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  grace, 
elegance,  and  simplicity,  though  it  has  nothing  of  tliat  ele- 
vation and  dignity  which  belong  to  the  grand  style,  has 
yet  that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs  to  savage  and  uncnl- 
tivaled  nature  ; and  Fuseli  says,  that  though  Salvator  Rosa 
was  wiiliout  choice  of  form  in  design  or  much  propriety  of 
conception,  and  though  his  talent  was  better  adapted  lo 
smaller  dimensions,  he  could  fill  a large  canvas  with  terrific 
eOects,  of  which  tlie  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  formerly  in  the 
Casa  Martelli,  and  now  at  the  Pitti  Palare  at  Florence,  is  a 
powerful  instance.  Tho  subject  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  has 
been  by  some  persona  cxiravanntly  praised,  but  the  last- 
named  acute  critic  has  observed  that  the  toads,  bats,  skele- 
tons, ond  other  accessories  arc  vainly  accumulated  to  palliate 
the  waul  of  dignity  and  pathos  in  Saul,  and  of  sublimitv  iu 
the  apparition.  He  however  admits  that  in  landscape  Sal- 
vator was  a geniua 

There  are  a great  number  of  his  pictures  in  England, 
acvcral  of  which  arc  in  Ibe  collections  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Earl  of  Dariiley,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
others.  The  Finding  of  Moses,  at  Stowe,  was  purchoaed 
from  the  Orleans  collection  for  25U0/.  His  etchings  consist 
of  about  ninety  in  number,  executed  in  a spirited  and 
masterly  style.  The  chiaro-’seuro  is  admirably  managed, 
and  the  beads  of  the  figures  are  full  of  expression,  nts 
monogram  is  composed  of  an  S and  an  R combined,  the 
former  letter  drawn  over  tho  straight  line  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  music-books  of  Salvator  Rosa  were,  amongst 
othor  musical  raaniucripts,  purchased  by  Dr.  Burney,  aC 
Rome,  and  amongst  many  airs  and  cantatas  by  diflferem 
masters  there  were  eight  entire  cantatas,  written,  set.  and 
transcribed  by  the  painter  himself.  From  the  specimen  of 
his  talents  for  music  there  given,  there  seems  to  he  no  doubt 
that  he  had  a truer  genius  for  this  science,  in  point  of  me- 
lody, than  any  of  his  predcceseors  or  contemporaries,  and 
there  U a strength  of  expression  in  his  verses  which  must 
always  place  him  above  tlie  middle  rank  of  poeta.  To  his 
other  Bccumphshroents  ho  added  architecture,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pascoli,  ho  understood  perfectly,  and  be  excelled 
as  a comic  actor,  an  improvisatorc,  and  a performer  on  various 
musical  instruments.  iBiographie  Vnivertellet  Life  and 
Timet  qf  Salvator  Rosa,  by  Lady  Morgan  ; Bryan's  and 
Strutt's  Dt'c/t’o»ary.  &c,) 

ROSA  DA  TIWOLI.  [Roos.] 

ROSA'CEA.  (Malacology.)  [OiPHYDES,vol.ix.,  p.  10.] 
ROSA'CE^,  a nalural  order  of  Polypeialous  cxogeDa, 
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with  4* or  5*lobod  9^yx;  4 or  5 regular  petals;  indcOnite 
porigynuus  >(amcns ; c.\albuiuinju»  seeds ; and  altoniatc 
stipulate  leaves.  The  plants  uf  this  order  are  allied  to 
Cliryiobalunaceso.  from  wliivb  thepnay  bo  dUtinguialied  by 
their  styles  proceeding  from  the  siilccif  the  ovarium  near  the 
apex,  and  not  from  the  base,  and  by  their  regular  iietals 
and  stamens.  They  are  distinguished  from  Fabac<.fo  (Lo- 
gumiiiusgB)  by  their  regular  petals  und  stamens,  and  espc* 
cially  by  the  o<ld  segment  of  the  calyx  being  posterior,  and 
Hot  anterior,  as  in  that  order.  Thu  genera  of  this  order  may 
Iki  arranged  under  four  groups  or  suborders,  the  prin- 
cipal distmetiona  of  wbicb  will  be  seen  iti  the  fullowiitg 
analysis:  — 

Carpels  nume.'ous. 

Ovaries  superior.  Rosace.k  (proper). 

Ovaries  iulcriur.  PuunAt. 

Carpels  solituiy. 

Fruit  a drupe.  Ahygdalejs. 

Fruit  a nut.  Sancuihukue.«. 

Rusaccai  proper  include  the  true  Roses  (Ruses),  the 
Cinquefoils  (Poteulilleie),  the  Sptiteas  (Spiroetc),  and  the 
Ncurados  (Neuradee).  They  ore  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs.  This  family  includes  about  6/0  species  and  20 
genera,  principally  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  cold 
*ones  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  New  and  Old  World ; 
u very  few  are  fuuiid  on  high  laud  within  tlio  tropics,  and  a 
smail  number  in  the  southern  hcmispbcrc.  None  of  the 
jdants  of  this  section  of  the  order  are  unwholesome;  they 
nrc  characterised  hy  the  presence  of  an  astringent  principle, 
which  has  led  to  the  use  of  many  of  them  in  medicine. 

PomeiD  are  know  n by  the  adhesion  of  their  ovaries  to  the 
sides  of  the  calyx,  forming  the  fruit  called  a |>ume.  Their 
ovula  arc  always  in  pairs.  The  tendency  of  the  flowers  of 
this  family  to  revere  to  their  normal  state  fro(]ueutK’  affords 
insiruciivo  examples  of  morphological  changes,  'f'hc  fruit 
of  uiacy  of  the  species  contains  a eonsiduraule  quantity  of 
malic  acid,  uliich  gives  to  the  fruit  its  peculiar  llavour.  The 
apple,  pear,  medlar,  quince,  service-tree,  and  luouiilain-osli 
litdong  to  this  family.  They  are  inhabiuuts  of  iiIuro|)e. 
Northern  Asia,  the  mountains  of  India,  aud  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Aniygdalem  have  hut  a single  carpel,  which,  when  ripe,  | 
is  a drupe ; but  they  are  also  distinguished  amongst  Kosacum  j 
by  their  loaves  cunluiiiiug  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  their 
hark  yielding  gum.  They  ere  natives  exclusively  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  where  they  are  found  in  culd  or  Icm- 
pcraic  climates.  Many  of  the  species  are  |•oi^onous,  on  ac- 
count of  thu  hydrocyauic.  acid  they  coiiUiin.  They  yield 
however  some  of  our  most  valued  fruits  as  thepeuch,  nee- 
taiiiie,  plum,  apiicut,  cherry,  and  almond,  which  last  is 
the  seed  of  the  Amygdalus  communis. 


a.  Flowor.  •h««iiif  the  pen(\timM  anaufiemcat  nf  tlu>  «lsm«ni:  S.  friitt. 
■tiuwluil  It*  apucari^t  stiuetuivi  c.  ou«  gl  Ute  fwUiuW*  M-iiaruta  from  the 
frmu 

Sangui;M>ibc(D  are  oot  only  known  by  their  solitary  car- 
peU,  but  they  are  destitute  of  pcUla,  and  have  a hard  thick- 
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ened  calyx.  They  are  found  wild  in  healhs.  hedges,  and 
oxpMvcrl  places  in  Furope.  North  and  South  Amciicn  be- 
yond the  tropics,  and  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  Their  prin- 
cipal property  is  astringency,  and  some  of  the  species  may 
be  used  as  fodder. 

ROS.ACIC  ACID,  a name  given  by  Piout  to  a peculiar 
acid  which  he  imagined  to  exist  in  the  laierilious  sediment 
deposited  in  urine  during  fever.  Dr.  Prout  is  of  opiinon 
that  it  contains  some  purpurale  of  umnionia,  and  cui»e- 
quently,  ifthis  opinion  be  correct,  no  such  substance  as  the 
rosacic  acid  cxTsls. 

ROS.-VLl'NA.  [Fob.vminifrra,  vul.  x.,  p.  34S.] 

ROSAMOND.  FAIR.  (lltsRYll.] 

ROSARIO.  [Mexican  States] 

UO.SARY.  [IIeaus.] 

ROSAS,  a small  »ea|Kirt  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Gerona  in  CataloniH,  not  far  from  Capo  Creus,  on  the 
north  side  of  a gulf  in  the  Mediterranean  known  as  the 
Gulf  of  Rosas ; in  •12*'  1 6'  N.  lut.  and  3'^  1 1'  R.  hmu.  Rosas 
was  founded  by  a colony  of  Rlnxliuns,  who  called  itRhoilope. 
(Strabo,  p.  IGU.)  But  the  reading  in  thU  passni'o  of  Strabo 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  should  ho  Riioile.  The  town  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Rhode  hy  Siephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (t>.  ‘Pe^i;),  by  Livy  (34,  c.  S).  and  by  Mela  (2.  c.  6). 
It  has  a gootl  and  cajiacious  harbour,  which  was  formerly 
defended  by  a strong  furt  and  batteries.  The  town  itiiclf  is 
surrounded  by  a very  thick  wall  and  towers  built  hy  thu 
Arabs.  7'he  fort  however  was  blown  up  by  the  French  on 
their  evacuation  of  the  Peninsula.  During  llio  sixteenth 
aud  seveiilecnlh  centuries  the  port  of  Rosas  carried  on  :i 
brisk  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  It  is  now  reduced 
to  a mere  0ahiiig-towu,  thu  population  of  which,  according 
to  Mmano  (vol.  vii.,  p.  6G6>,  did  nut  exceed  22UU  inhabit- 
ants ill  1630. 

RO'SUIU.S,  QUINTUS,  a celebrated  Roman  actor,  was 
born  near  Lnnuvium  (Cic.,  Ve  Div.,  i.  36),  but  at  wlmt 
period  is  uncertain.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  iho 
writings  of  Cicero,  who  was  his  friend  and  warm  admirer, 
liis  talents  also  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Sulla, 

I who,  during  Ins  divlulorship,  presented  him  with  a gold 
ring,  the  mark  of  efjuestrum  rank  (Macrub.,  Sat.,  ii.  lU), 
which  honour  was  the  moru  remarkable,  as  many  passages 
in  the  Roman  writers  prove  that  the  hislriones  were  gene- 
rally held  in  great  contempt.  So  pt-ileet  however  was 
Roscius  in  his  art,  that  his  name  bceamo  almost  synonymous 
with  excellence  in  any  other  branch,  and  thus  when  an  orator 
produced  a great  impression  on  his  audience,  it  wu.s  cus- 
tomary to  say  *a  Ru^^cius  is  on  the  stage.'  (Cic.,  De  Oral., 
i.  26  : Brut.,  84.)  Actors  frequently  received  insiruclioii 
from  Iloscius,  who  used  to  say  however  that  he  had  never 
had  any  pupil  with  whom  ho  was  satii>ncd.  {Dr  Orai.,  i.  23.) 
Macrohius  relates  (/.  c.)  that  Cicero  and  Roscius  u»ed  to 
try  which  of  tho  two  could  more  frequently  express  tho 
same  thought,  the  one  by  hU  elociucncc,  the  oihur  by  his 
gestures;  and  that  Roscius  derived  from  this  exercise  buch 
a high  opinion  of  his  own  art,  that  he  wrote  u work,  iu 
whicli  he  compared  c)o/|uencu  with  the  art  of  acting.  Ma- 
crobius  also  states  that  Roscius  received  about  a I DUU  denarii 
a day  for  his  acting  (unwards  of  3of.).  Ho  died  about 
BC.  6) ; since  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  .\rchias,  which  was 
delivered  in  that  year,  speaks  of  his  death  as  quite  recent 
(c.  8).  Thcro  is  an  extant  oration  of  Cicero,  ihougli  con* 
siderably  mutilated,  in  defenco  of  Roscius.  The  subject  of 
the  oration  is  a claim  of  6U.000  aesturccs  against  Ro»eius,  by 
C.  Fannius  Cbacrua  {Veber  dia  Bede  dcs  Cicero  J'ur  Q. 
liofrius,  Zeitschnft,  L.  p.  24S). 

ROSCOE,  WILLIAM,  born  in  1763.  near  Liverpool, 
received  a common  school  education  till  he  was  twelve  years 
of  ago,  ai*ier  which  he  continued  to  impiove  himself  hy 
reading.  When  in  bis  sixtcculh  year  ho  was  apprenticed 
to  an  attorney  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1 774  he  was  admitied  an 
attorney  of  thu  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  began  to  pracii(*« 
us  buch.  In  the  meantime  ho  wrote  sonm  poems,  unioug 
others  one  on  the  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving,  which  nnule 
him  known  to  Sir  Joshua  Roynohls,  FuscH,  aud  other  dis- 
linguislied  artists.  In  1784  he  was  elocted  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Maiichcsicr  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
He  also  turned  hU  atiuniion  to  the  subject  of  ibo  slave- 
trade,  and  vrrolo  several  pamphlets  rccoiumonding  its  sup- 
pression. When  the  Fruuch  revolution  Grst  began.  Roscuo 
was  one  of  its  warmest  partisans  in  this  coimiry.  He  wiolo 
‘ Strictures'  on  Burke's  * Two  I/itters  addressed  to  a Mem- 
ber of  the  present  FarliuinenV  rcUectiiig  iii  severo  terms 
Vot.  XX.-Y 
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Dpon  what  Roscoe  conaidcred  at  an  apoatacy  in  Burke’g 

Cdilical  (Mnduct.  lit  1796  Roscoe  published  the  * Life  of 
jrento  do*  Medici,  called  the  Mugniilcenl,'  a work  which 
csiabli!.he<l  hi^  literary  reputation.  The  subject  was  lm|>- 
ptly  chuaen,  and  the  atithor  treated  it  well.  The  work  wc'itt 
through  several  eilitiuns.  and  was  traiiabted  ittto  Italian. 
Cierman,  and  French.  It  was  genoially  well  receivctl  on 
the  Continent.  ht»l  tU  spail  was  criticised  by  two  das'^ea  of 
writers:  one  of  them,  of  which  Sismondi  may  lie  considered 
iH  the  representative,  see  nothing  but  perfeettou  in  a repub- 
lican govermnont,  and  cannot  forgive  Lorenzo  for  having 
controlled  and  curlied  the  Klorenlme  democracy.  Si.^nmndi 
charged  Roscoe  with  having  deceived  himself  and  others 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  who  in  Sistnondi's 
eve  was  an  insidious  and  crafty  tyrant.  It.  is  curious  to  see 
liu'Ciic,  who  ni  one  lime  was  the  advocalu  of  the  French 
revolution,  accused  of  being  the  panegyrist  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Medici.  This  grounds  of  this  controversy  are  ailvorled  | 
to  in  Florrncf,  History  ok,  and  Mkdici,  House  op.  ! 
Another  class  of  critics  wa.s  angry  with  Roscoe  for  having  i 
exposed  the  part  which  Pope  Kixtus  IV.  look  m the  con*  ! 
spiracyofihc  I'azzi,  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Giuhano, 
Lorenzo’s  brother,  and  also  for  having  spoken  unfavour- 
ably of  Cardinal  Barbo,  nfterwards  Paul  11.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Pazzi,  fiisraondi  joineil  the  papal  advocates 
in  ruprc>enting  that  conspiracy  as  a laudable  deed,  jusliQ* 
able  miller  the  circumsiances  in  which  it  look  place,  .^ftcr 
many  year^  Roscoe  replied  to  his  various  critics  in  pointeil 
though  lem^fcrate  language  in  bis*  lUusirations,  Historical 
and  Untical.  of  the  Life  of  L.orunzndo*  Medici,*  4to.,  London, 
1822.  He  in>erted  in  the  appendix,  among  other  docu- 
ments, an  important  letter  written  to  Sixtus  IV.  by  the 
sij^noria,  or  executive,  of  Florence  after  the  fmluro  of  Iho 
Pazzi  conspiracy,  which  leiler  was  discovered  in  the 
archives  i»f  Floretico  by  the  Hev.  F.  H.  Egerton,  and  printed 
at  Paris  in  1614. 

Tho  second  historical  work  of  Roscoe  U bis  'Life  and 
Pimtifieate  of  Leo  X.'  In  this  also  the  author  has  been 
charged  with  undue  partiality  for  his  subject.  He  hai  re- 
tleeled  with  much  severity  upon  the  great  reformers  of  the 
sixl»-enlh  century,  bwau'-e,  while  they  struggled  against 
the  overgrown  absolutism  of  papal  Rome,  they  could  not 
divest  thuiuHcWes  at  unce  of  tho  habit  of  intolerance  wliich 
they  had  derived  from  early  crlucaiion.  Count  Bo■^^i  Irans- 
lateil  ihe  * Life  of  I..G0’  into  Italian,  adding  nnics  in  winch 
lie  rebutted  several  of  the  charges  brought  against  Roscoc’s 
former  work  concerning  Lorenzo:  ‘ \ ita  e Pontificato  di 
l.«one  X..  di  Guglieltno  Kosc>ie,  tradotia  ocorredata  di  anno- 
tiiZioiii  ed  aitri  ducumunti  iiieiliti,  dal  Conte  Luigi  Bossi, 
Miinncx«.’ Milan,  1817. 

Considertxl  as  w.«rk5  of  erudition  and  of  general  interest, 
the  lives  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  by  Roscoe  aland  deservedly 
high.  ITiey  introduce  the  reader  to  a splendid  periorl  of  mo- 
dern history,  among  a chosen  aociety  of  scholars,  |hx5|§,  states- 
men, and  artists,  wlio  guther(*<l  round  the  Itospiiable  board 
of  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards  in  the  more  pompous  court  of 
his  .son  Ia’o.  Numerous  anecdotes  and  other  jwirticulara 
concerning  those  individuals  make  the  reader  familiar  with 
their  persons:  and  poetical  extracts  and  valuable  Uistorical 
diHUiincnts  add  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  stvio  is  le- 
mmkably  pleasing  and  fluent.  These  merits  of  Roscoe’s 
biographies  have  bt^?!!  uimeisally  ockmiwieilged,  even  by 
those  who  have  censured  the  general  spirit  of  his  works. 

Roscoe  coulribuled  greatly  to  encemrage  among  his  coun- 
trwnen  a taste  f<i»‘  Italian  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  his 
own  town  of  Livor{h>ol,  the  Royal  institution  owes  its  furma- 
tioii  to  Rosci>e’s  exertions. 

Rosciaj  was  returned  to  parliament  for  IJverpool  in  Ihe 
Whig  interest.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  hfc  he  beenrau 
partner  in  a liankmg-house,  in  which  however  he  was  not 
suc'-essful.  Ho  died  at  Liverpool,  in  June,  A biogra- 

phical notice  of  him  is  ap{»endeil  to  a new  edition  of  his 
Life  of  L'lrcnzo,  by  Ins  son. 

ROSL'OKA.  a handsome  gemis  of  the  highly  ornamental 
family  of  Scitaminvoror  Zingibcrac(«,  which  was  naineil  by 
Sir  J.  E.  .Smith,  in  honour  of  tho  historian  of  the  Medici, 
who  elucidated  the  plaiita  ami  rcrtiudelled  tho  genera  of  the 
Sciiamiiiea>  in  his  beautiliii  work  on  that  faradv.  Tlio  spe- 
cies have  been  figured  by  Smith,  Watlich,  and  Koyle. 

Thu  geiiut  consists  of  only  a few  species,  which  are  con* 
fined  t»  the  Himalaya  Mounlains,  and  is  churacteriHed  by 
having  spatliHCvous  llowera,  a single-leafed  tubular  calyx, 
enrol  ringent,  limb  double,  the  outer  triirartito,  with  tha  up- 


per segment  erect  and  arched.  Inner  limb  twe^Uppadf 
ovary  inferior,  style  enclosed  in  the  furrow  of  Ihe  anlner, 
which  is  two-Iubeil.  inrun'ed,  surrounding  the  style  with  an 
appendage  split  at  the  base. 

The  s]iecius  of  Roscoca,  belonging  to  so  tropical  a fomily  as 
(he  Sciiaminetr,  arc  generally  accounted  showy  stove  plants ; 
but  they  are  found  only  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  during 
the  rainy  season,  when  there  is  moisture  with  uniformity  of 
temperature,  ami  a mucli  less  degree  of  heat  than  is  usually 
thought  necessary  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  growth 
of  Iropic-likc  plants,  and  therefore  less  would  suffice  fur 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants  than  is  generally  supposed; 
indeed  Roscoea  purpurea  bus  been  lluwcred  in  a drawing- 
room in  London,  under  a glass  case,  and  without  any  artifi- 
cial heat.  Dr.  Graham  mentions  its  springing  up  in  tlie 
open  air  every  year  in  the  Edinbai^h  Botanic  Garden.  But 
tho  genus  Roscoea  is  thst,  of  all  tho  ScitaniincsD,  which  is 
found  at  Ihe  greatest  elevations.  R.  alpina  is  found  at  us 
great  an  elevation  us  9UUU  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  on  places  whence  the  snow  had  just  melted,  like  the 
snowdrop  in  early  spring  in  European  countries.  (Ro)lu's 
liimal.  not^  n.  357.) 

ROSCOMMON,  an  inland  countv  in  the  province  of 
Connaught  in  Ireland,  bounded  oti  the  north  and  north- 
east by  tho  county  of  Ixiiirim,  on  the  east  that  of  Long- 
ford, and  on  the  south-east  by  those  of  Westmeath  and 
King's,  from  all  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Shannon, 
except  just  on  the  north  side;  on  the  south-west  it  is 
bounded  by  the  county  of  Galway,  on  the  west  that  of 
Mayo,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Sligo.  The  river 
Suck,  a tributary  of  the  Shannon,  separates  it  along  the 
greater  part  of  the  border  from  the  county  of  Galway  ; and 
the  Curlew  mountains  for  n short  distance  from  that  of 
Sligo.  The  form  of  the  county  is  irregular;  tho  greatest 
length  is  nearly  from  north  to  south,  from  the  border  of  the 
county  of  i^citrim  west  of  Lough  .Allen  to  the  junction  of 
the  SiK'k  with  the  Shannon,  6U  miles ; the  greatest  breadth, 
at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  junction  of  tho 
three  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon  to  the 
bank  of  Lough  Forbes  near  Tarmonborry,  40  miles.  The 
area  is  estimated  by  MacC’ulloch  {SliUisltcal  Acruu/it  qf  the 
British  Btu].ire)  at  952  square  miles,  or  6U9.4U5  EnglUh 
acres,  of  which  453,555  arc  in  cultivation,  131.063  umm- 
proveil  mountain  or  bog.  and  24,787  lakes.  In  the  returns 
of  the  population  for  1831.  the  area  is  slatc<l  to  be  5.57,103 
acres.  We  Indieve  MacCulloch’s  staieraenl,  which  is  taken 
from  n table  furnished  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  engineer,  to  the 
Djfds* Committee  on  Tithe,  to  he  the  most  exact.  The 
population  in  1631  was  249,61.3,  giving  26*2  inhabitants  to 
R square  mile.  In  area  it  is  rather  below  the  average  of 
the  Irish  counties,  but  in  amount  and  density  of  population 
rather  almve  the  average.  Roscommon,  tho  capital,  is  80 
English  miles  in  a direct  line  west  bv  north  of  Dublin,  or  95 
English  miles  by  the  road  through  ^tu^inga^,  Longfurd,  and 
I.nnesborough.  or  by  Mullingar,  Ballymahon,  and  Lanes- 
borough. 

Sur/ace.  Geolo/^,  Hyilrof'ntphy.  Communicalione.^The 
surface  of  tho  county  is  partly  undulating,  but  along  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck. and  in  other  parts,  it  is 
very  (lul.  Tlierc  are  some  mountains.  The  principal  groups 
are  the  Braulieve,  or  Braughlicve,  and  Slievh  Curkagh 
mountains  (estimated  at  lUUO  or  120U  feet  high),  which 
enter  from  the  counties  of  l^itrim  and  Sligo  on  the  north- 
west. and  extend  a little  way  into  the  county  west  of  DiUgh 
Allen ; tho  Curlew  mountains,  on  the  borders  of  Sligo  near 
Boyle;  ilieShevh  Bawn  mountains, 839  feet  in  the  nurihcrn 
part,  and  857  feet  high  in  the  souiliura,  paruUuI  to  tbuSUan- 
non,  and  not  far  distant  from  it,  011  the  east  side  of  the 
county  ; the  hills  between  the  Shaimon  and  the  Suck  in  the 
wuth;  and  Slii-vb  Aelwyn,  between  Castlcrea  and  Ballin- 
lough  in  the  west.  Thu  Braughlicve  and  Slievb  Curkagh 
have  steep  rugged  acclivities  and  broad  perpendicular  faces 
of  rock  near  their  summits.  The  eastern  side  of  tho  Shevh 
Bawn  mountains  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  *.ogs  in  tho 
valley  of  tlm  Shanm>n  at  their  base;  tho  western  side  is 
more  broken ; the  district  at  the  foot  is  varied  with  wuovl. 

Tho  level  parts  of  the  county  are  fur  tho  roost  part  occu- 
pied by. tho  formations  belimsiug  to  the  great  carlHiniferous 
limestone  district  of  contral  Ireland.  The  impure  argillace- 
ous limestone,  or  *ealp,'  the  black  shale,  and  tlw  sandstone, 
which  form  one  of  tho  subdivisions  of  the  limestonu  group, 
and  the  lower  limestone,  which  constitutes  another  subdi- 
vision, subjacent  to  the  calp,  are  found  in  this  county.  Tho 
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hilU  west  of  Caslleroa  are  composed  of  (ho  yellow  sand- 
alone  which  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  liracsione  group. 
The  Uraughlieve  aiul  Slievh  Curkagh  mountains  are  e.)ro* 
posed  of  shales  and  sandstones,  wtth  three  beds  of  eoal 
resting  on  be'ls  of  the  milUlone-gril  scries,  from  which  good 
ironstone  is  obtained.  The  coal  of  this  district  is  not  exten- 
sively diffused  ; it  forms  two  Quids  partly  or  wholly  in  this 
county,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Arigna,  which 
flows  between  Braughliuve  and  Slieth  Curkagh.  There  arc 
some  other  coal-fields  in  other  adjacent  counties  round 
Lough  Allen.  The  coal  answers  well  fur  smelting  iron,  and 
is  used  in  the  Arigna  iron-works  (the  only  iron-works  in 
Ireland)  in  this  county.  Cast-iron  of  the  best  miality  is 
produced  at  these  works  at  a moderate  expen«3.  Thu  com- 
pany by  which  they  are  worked  arc  in  possession  of  thu 
most  extensive  and  valuable  eoal-fieUls  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Tho  Curlew  mountains  and  the  Slievh  Bawn  mountains 
consist  of  rocks  of  the  old  rcd-sandsluue  formation.  (Grif- 
tUhs.  *On  thu  Geological  Structure  of  lieland,*  in  Aypendix 
to  Second  Hej  ort  of  Irish  liailtray  Commissioncre ; Par- 
liamentary  Papers  fur  1837-8,  vol.  xxxv.)  Good  limestone 
is  quarried  for  building.  PoUers'-clay  and  pipe  clay  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

The  county  belongs  to  the  banin  of  the  Shannon,  except  a 
very  small  portion  at  the  western  extremity,  which  is  draiticd 
by  tho  Moy,  which  flows  into  Killnli  Bay.  Lough  Allen, 
which  the  Shannon  enters  about  five  miles  from  its  source, 
and  through  which  it  Hows,  is  on  the  north-eastern  boutxlary 
of  the  county.  From  tho  southern  cxtrenitty  of  this  lough 
the  Shannon  flows  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county 
to  Carrick-on-Shuimuti,  where  it  receives  a stream  from 
L(.ugh  Gara  and  I.,ough  Key.  From  Carrick  the  Shannon 
pursues  its  course  along  itie  border,  passisig  through  I.ough 
Corry,  Lough  Boderig,  or  Hodarg,  Limgh  Boflln.  and  I.rf3iigh 
Forbes  to  I.omesborough,  below  which  it  enters  Lough  Rce. 
It  quits  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Rce  just  above 
Alhlone.  and  runs  southward  to  the  junciiun  of  the  Suck, 
where  it  quits  the  county,  after  a course  along  its  eastern 
side,  including  the  loughs  through  which  it  passes,  of  about 
7.)  miles.  Tho  fall  in  this  distance  is  very  trilling.  Ixmgh 
Allen  is  only  IGU  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  full 
between  Lough  Allen  and  the  lower  end  of  I.ough  Uerg, 
which  is  above  4b  miles  below  tho  junction  of  the  Suck,  is 
not  more  than  about  62  feet,  or  about  six  inches  to  a mile. 
The  Suck,  the  only  important  tributary  of  the  Slmiuion, 
rises  just  within  the  county  of  Mayo,  but  its  course  is  almost 
entirely  within  or  upon  the  boundary  of  Ro:>commoii ; its 
leiigih  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  CO  milcis. 

Both  the  Shannon  and  the  Suck  are  navigable.  Tlic 
navigation  of  the  Shannon  commences  in  Lough  Allen, 
from  whence  to  Battle  Bridge,  about  seven  miles  and  a 
half  below  the  Lough,  a canal  is  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  tho  difficulties  of  the  natural  channel.  Other  short 
canals  arc  cut  to  avoid  rapids  or  other  difficulties  in  (he 
lower  part  of  fhc  course.  Agricultural  produce,  turf,  coal, 
timber,  bricks,  flags,  stone,  slates,  sand,  and  manure  are 
the  chief  articles  conveyed  by  the  river.  Tho  navigation 
ibrough  Lough  Reo  is  difficult. owing  to  its  shoals  and  sunk 
rocks,  notwithstanding  which  a great  number  of  plcosurc- 
Imals  are  kept  on  it.  The  Royal  Canal  opens  into  the 
■Shannon  op|>osite  Tarmonbarry  in  this  county  ; the  Grand 
C.'anal.just  below  the  junction  of  tho  Suck,  llie  traffic  on 
the  canals  consists  chiefly  of  corn  and  butter  sent  to  Dublin, 
and  English  manufactures  and  general  goods  sent  in  return. 
'I'he  navigation  of  (he  Suck  commences  at  Bullinosloc 
(county  or  Galway)  fur  light  ftai-buttoraed  boats;  small  | 
row-boats  asrtmd  higher.  But  a canal  is  cut  parallel  to  it ; 
on  the  Galway  side  of  the  river,  from  Ballinasloe  to  the  j 
Shannon.  Both  the  Suck  and  the  Shannon  abound  wilh' 
HhIi,  especially  ceds,  of  which  great  quantities  are  taken  in  ! 
weirs  and  sent  to  Dublin.  Those  of  the  Suck  are  peculiarly  j 
fine.  I 

The  principal  roads  are  the  mail  mads  from  Dublin  to  | 
Sligo  and  to  Galway.  The  Sligo  road  Just  crosses  a corner 
of  the  county  between  Drumsna  and  J^amvstown,  re-enters 
at  Garrick,  and  passes  north-west  through  Boyle.  Tlie 
Galway  road  enters  the  county  at  Athlone,  and  crosses  it 
in  a south-west  direction  to  Ballinasloe  in  Galway.  The 
roads  are  excellent.  Another  road  to  Sligo,  w hich  branches 
off  from  the  mail  road  at  Longford  in  Longford  county, 
passes  through  Tarmonbarry,  Strokestown.  and  Einhin,  and 
rejoins  the  mail  road  at  Boyle.  The  road  from  Dublin  to 


Roscommon  (whether  by  Ballymahon  or  Longford)  enters 
the  county  at  Laiiesborough,  and  runs  s«>uth-west  nearly 
eleven  miles  to  Roscommon.  Generally  speaking  the  roads 
of  the  hilly  district  in  the  northern  pari  of  the  county  aro 
inferior  to  those  in  the  more  level  districts  of  the  centre  and 
south. 

Tho  princiiial  lakes  are  Lough  .\llcn  (S  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  3 miles  broad ) ; Lough  Bodarg,  or  Bude- 
rig,  and  Lough  Boffin  (forming  ono  sheet  of  water  of  inlri- 
ratc  form,  6 miles  fVom  the  northern  extremity  to  the  south- 
eastern, and  7 lutles  to  tho  south-western);  jUnigh  Forbes 
and  Lough  Rcc  (17  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  7 
miles  broad),  all  on  the  Shannon;  Lough  Gara  (5  miles 
lung  fVom  north  to  south,  and  3 miles  broad);  I.o7Ugh  Key 
(otherwise  liockinghain  l>uigh);  and  Lough  OakiKirl,  all 
communicating  with  tho  Shannon  by  a stream  calle<l  the 
Boyle  Water;  Lough  Skean  and  Lough  Meelagh,  also  com- 
municating with  the  Shannon,  and  situate,  as  well  as  those 
just  mi-ntioned,  in  the  northern  part  of  tho  county;  Lough 
Glin  or  Glynn,  Lough  Cloonagh,  and  Lough  Aeluyn,  all 
small,  in  the  western  part;  Lough  Funcheun  and  l.ougli 
Ballyneeny,  in  the  southern  Purt;  and  several  others  in  the 
central  and  eastern  part.  The  line  of  lakes  on  the  Boyle 
Water,  Lough  Glynn,  and  Though  Meelagh  are  surrounded 
by  picturesque  and  bt‘aliful  scenery.  Besides  these  there 
are  a number  of  ‘ turloughs,’ or  temporary  lakes,  formed 
in  the  hollows  of  (he  limestone  tracts.  They  usually  dis- 
appear in  summer,  but  not  always;  and  when  dry  early  in 
the  season,  such  as  have  grassy  bottoms  produce  ahundant 
crops.  The  water  is  drained  off  by  fissures  and  ])n«sagcs  in 
the  limestone  rock,  which  get  choked  bv  the  vegetable  matter 
washed  into  them  by  the  first  winter  floods,  and  are  cleared 
Ti.-xt  summer  by  thu  decay  of  this  ubstruciiun.  The  size  of 
these  ' turloughs ' varies  with  thu  season : some  of  them  are 
of  considerable  extent. 

The  soil  in  (he  limestone  district  is  commonly  fertile ; 
there  is  however  a large  extent  of  bog  or  other  waste.  Tho 
amount  of  pasture  land  is  cuiisiderablu : the  natural  pastures, 
which  arc  esteemed  to  be  some  of  the  best  ground  in  the 
county,  are  in  the  limestone  districts,  csjiocially  between 
Tulsk, Castlcruo, and  Uiiyle.  Kichdeep  loams  are  met  with; 
and  llierc  arc,  csiiccially  along  the  limestone  ridges  between 
the  Shannon  ana  the  Suck,  extensive  tracts  of  light  shallow 
soil,  so  shallow  indeed  that  in  some  parts  the  plough  cannot 
bo  usctl.  Tliesc  tracts  arc  commonly  used  for  sheep-fuuding. 
Thu  surface  of  thu  mountains  is  commonly  wet  and  boggy, 
but  there  aiu  intervening  spots  of  dry  ground  covered  with 
hccvlh.  Some  of  thu  sod  in  tho  sati(U(uiie  districts,  as  in 
the  Curlew  Mountains,  near  Boyle,  isveiy  poor,  1ml  is  capable 
ufgre.iL  improvement  from  thu  admixture  of  lime,  or  rathur 
of  a cum]>i»st  of  lime  and  bog  vardi,  w hicli  is  to  be  had 
readily.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  a-<  wuK  as  by 
draining  cold  wet  lands,  whenever  capital  comes  to  be 
employed  more  extensively  than  at  present  in  agriculluial 
improvement. 

The  extent  of  the  uuiinpruvud  mountain.^  and  bngs  lias 
been  estimated  at  above  13U.0U0  RngliKh  acres,  the  bugs 
being  dispersed  over  t-lie  face  of  tho  country  m patches  of 
various  size  and  in  almost  every  variety  of  situation:  they 
are  found  on  the  tups  of  the  highest  mountains,  on  the  bunks 
of  the  loughs  and  rivers,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  thu  valleys. 
Several  of  those  on  the  uplands  me  ftoiiiparalivuly  dry,  and 
afford  in  their  natural  state  coarse  pasturage  for  young  and 
hardy  cattle.  Something  has  bc>eii  done  by  spiritcxl  imhvi- 
duals  towards  recl.iiining  some  portions  of  this  Urge  amount 
of  waste  land,  but  nothing  has  been  dune  upon  a large  scalu 
or  upon  any  plan  of  co-operation. 

Many  of  the  estates  in  the  county  are  large,  some  be- 
longing (o  resident  landlords,  others  to  absentees.  Rents 
vary;  on  farms  of  several  hundred  acres,  20r,  and  23#.  per 
acre  arc  usual,  but,  sometimes  30#.  and  35#.  ore  given,  and, 
in  the  imnicHliato  neighbourhood  of  towns,  as  much  as  $0#. 
and  80#.  Tillage  has  been  much  extended  of  late  yearn,  and 
the  quantity  of  food  raised  is  probably  greater  than  at  any 
former  period;  but,  excepting  on  the  land  held  by  a few 
wealthy  individuals,  tho  state  of  agriculture  is  very  wretched, 
especially  ou  tho  smaller  farms.  * To  say  nothing  of  (he 
deficiency  of  produce  attributable  to  bad  ploughing,  un- 
skilful sowing,  want  of  manures,  and  an  utter  inattuiuion 
to  the  alternation  of  green  crops  with  thoi^  of  corn,  potatoes 
alone  excepted,  the  Toss  upon  what  the  land  actually  dues 
yield  is  considerable,  from  bad  and  careless  stacking,  and 
the  general  want  of  barin',  llio  stacks  arc  oommonly  made 
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Tery  small,  resting  upon  the  earth  ; for  in  a country  so  baro  i 
of  limber  and  he<lgi*rowA,  bouglii  and  bushes  arc  scarce  | 
ortirlud.  If  wet  wcathrr  Ctuncs  uii  and  continues  Ions,  much  ' 
of  what  lies  below,  next  to  the  earth,  jHTishes  by  aUraciins 
raubturc ; from  the  want  of  a broad  and  firm  basis,  the  frail  . 
structure  is  liable  likewiho  lo  he  swatedby  the  wind;  and 
the  lops  ami  sides  losing  their  original  form,  and  being  no 
longer  capable  of  llirowing  ulT  the  rain,  still  more  damage 
ensues.  To  such  losses  arc  likewise  to  be  addo<l  the  depre* 
dations  from  vermin,  rat:»,  mice,  and  small  birds,  whilst  the 
corn  remains  out  of  doors. 

* As  for  barns,  in  the  English  and  Continental  acceptation 
of  the  term,  they  ore  literally  unknown.  The  floor  of  some 
outhouse,  or  perhaps  even  that  of  the  family  room,  may 
l>c  UMtd  for  threshing;  but  n vast  pro(x)rlion  of  tho  grain  i.*> 
beaten  out  in  the  open  air,  very  commonly  near  the  road 
side,  where  there  happens  lo  be  a dry  spot.  These  obsor- 
vatiuns  it  must  be  umlerstood,  ap|dy  to  the  small  holdings ; 
but  upon  such  is  raised  a consi'lerablo  quantity  of  the  corn 
which  is  thrown  into  the  market  from  the  county  of  Kos* 
tmmmou.’  (Weld's  Slaiistinii  Survey  nf  the  County  qf 
^otro/nmon,  8vo.,  Dublin,  1832.) 

Tiie  common  ploughs  of  the  small  farms  are  very  wretched: 
whether  the  instrument  works  well  or  ill  is  a matter  of 
chance,  and  tho  plough  is  commonly  followed  bv'  a man 
with  a .spade, or  rulhcr  a *loy,’  to  turn  back  the  carlti,  which 
Would  eUe,  after  the  plough  had  passed,  revert  to  its  former 
bed.  However,  on  the  lands  of  the  principal  gentry  ex* 
amples  may  bo  found  of  excellent  tillage,  with  Scotcii 
ploughs  of  tho  most  approved  construction,  drawn  by  a pair 
of  horses  and  driven  by  the  ploughman.  The*  Ioy‘  mcn- 
tione  l above  is  a sort  of  curved  spado  or  shovel,  of  clumsy 
form,  and  with  a handle  of  unuaiial  length,  far  inferior  lo 
tho  spade  in  general  utility,  but  nut  ill  adapted  for  use  in 
turning  up  a light  shallow  soil  in  rocky  di^liicts,  where  the 
plough  cannot  be  used.  In  certain  districts  of  the  county 
wlierc  spade  labour  is  romman,  the  labourers  unite  in  com- 
panies, ami  work  fur  each  other  in  rotation.  This  is  tho 
case  especially  in  busy  times,  such  as  potato  planting  or 
digging,  and  lightens  their  toil  by  tho  cheerfulness  which 
prevails.  ' 

* Wheat  is  commonly  sown  immediately  after  the  crop  of 
potatoes  has  been  dug  out.  After  the  wheat,  two  or  ibreo 
creqis  of  oats  aro  taken,  all  for  the  one  manuring  fur  the 
potatoes ; and  then  (he  ground  is  sometimes  laid  down  with 
gross  seeds,  in  a stale  unquostioimbly  too  p 'Or  fur  the  pur- 
pose; sometimes  "let  out.”  in  the  phrase  of  the  country, ' 
til  it  is,  loH  to  nature  to  be  clothed  with  grasii  of  S{H)nlaneon.s 
growth,  a process  which  is  sure  in  time  to  bo  aecumpUshed. ! 
though  always  more  tardily  than  if  tho  seeds  were  sown.’  I 
(Wchl,  Sla!i»ticiit  Surrey  o/  the  County  of  Uoscommon,) 
This  practice  of  * letting  out*  is  very  injurious;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  by  the  introduction  of  stall-feeding,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasses  and  other  green  crops, 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  might  be  increased  two- 
fuld. 

Tho  extensive  grnzing-farrai  of  the  county  contrast 
favourably  with  the  tillage  land ; yet,  even  in  these,  much 
improvoraenl  is  needed.  Thistles  aro  allowed  not  only  lo 
remain,  but  to  spread;  so  (hat  it  is  no  unfrequent  circum- 
stance for  sheep  lo  be  pricked  in  the  eye  and  blinded  by 
them.  Tho  highest  quality  of  pasture  land  consists  cum- 
inonly  of  natural  grass.  The  favourite  breed  of  oxen  seems 
to  be  (he  long  horned  Leicester.  Tho  principal  graziers 
funply  themselves  at  fairs  for  summer  feeding:  they  raise 
only  a few  head  themselves,  and  those  of  some  superior 
breed.  It  is  common  also  to  have  brood-mares  on  the  large 
g^^uing-farm^  and  fcovcral  fine  horses  of  good  blood  are 
bred,  ’llicro  aro  no  dairies  on  a large  scale,  but  butter  is 
made  more  or  less  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Tho  sheep 
are  consiilercd  to  be  far  l>etier  than  those  rLored  in  the  nd- 
jacpiit  counties  a result  allributablo  partly  to  (he  suiMjrior 
skill  and  intclligeneu  of  the  slieep-farnier-sand  partly  to  llio 
dry  and  wholesome  nature  of  their  shcep-wulks.  fa- 
vourite bft?cd  is  a cross  between  the  old  Connaught  sheep 
and  the  Leicester,  * wliich  produces  an  animal  little  inferior 
in  size  to  the  firmer,  with  a greater  disposition  to  fatten  in 
u short  space,  and  with  less  waste  or  offal  on  the  carcass.’ 
(Weld,  Surrey  of  the  County  of  Rn^common.) 

The  ‘ roll-acre’ system  is  general,  hut  in  some  parts  of 
the  coutity  is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent.  Tho  con- 
solidation of  the  small  farms  into  large  has  not  been  much 
practised;  in  some  instances  where  it  has  taken  place  tho 


tenants  who  were  dispossessed  were  assisted  to  cmigrale. 
Emigration  has  taken  place  in  most  parts  of  the  county, 
but  nut  to  any  groat  extent:  tho  emigrinU  have  been  frota 
various  classes.  They  have  gone  cluelly  to  Canada  or  to 
the  Uniteil  States,  but  a few  have  gone  to  Au&tialia.  {/Ip 
jietulix  toFint  Report  <f  Commissioner t for  inquiring  into 
the  Slate  <f  the  Irish  Ihor.) 

Tho  condition  of  the  peasantry,  or  * cottiers,’  U very  mise- 
rable. In  some  places  they  occupy  cabins  wiihuut  paving 
any  rent;  but  more  commonly  they  pay  for  a cabin,  witKuut 
land,  a yearly  rent  varying  with  the  locality,  fi-(x)uunliy 
rising  to  If,  in  sumo  rases  to  if  10«.,  and  in  flic  town  of 
Boyle,  as  high  a«  2/.  10s.;  with  hand,  the  yearly  rent  ri>cs 
occasionally  to  3/.  and  3f  lua.  The  rent  is  paid  sometimes 
in  money,  soiuelitnes  in  labour,  in  which  cases  the  rale  of 
wages  is  about  &d.  n-day,  and  occasionally  bd.  or  9J.  The 
cabins  are  wreichod  hovels  built  of  mud  or  sods ; or,  where 
Slone  is  abundant,  with  stone  walls,  either  dry  or  with  morlar, 
and  thatched  with  slrawor  potato-stalks.  The  furniture  is  of 
live  most  miserable  description,  made  up  of  a table,  three  or 
four  stools,  a box.  and  a pot  or  two.  Beosleads  ai'e  comtiara- 
lively  rare;  and  the  bedding  consists  of  straw,  havingablan- 
ket,  )>erhaps  only  u sack,  with  the  addition  of  the  slec]K>r’» 
day-clolhcs  for  a covering.  In  some  parts  of  tho  county  it  is 
common  for  two  families,  or  even  more,  to  reside  in  one  of 
these  wretched  habitations.  Tho  condiliun  of  the  peasantry 
has  very  generally  dcicriuratcd  since  1813.  partiv  in  conse- 
quence of  the  linen  manufurture  having  declined.  Distur- 
bances have  been  frequent  in  many  places,  while  in  others 
the  iieoplc  have  been  very  peaceable.  'Dutc  are  a few  chari- 
table loan  societies,  some  of  them  established  from  the 
funds  raiacd  iu  England  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  in  1823. 
Illicit  dbaillatiun  is  prevalent,  especially  when  corn  is  at  a 
low  price.  Employment  is  scarce,  and  only  a small  portion 
of  the  peasantry  have  constant  work.  Wages  aro  commonly 
or  sometimes  10<f.  a-day  wiihuut  diet;  or  Cd.  with  diet, 
in  summer;  and  6J.  a-day  without  diet  in  winier.  In  busy 
times,  and  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  higher  wages 
arc  paid.  The  average  yearly  gains  of  a labourer  are  va- 
riously estimated,  but  commonly  fr<»m  71.  or  8f  to  10/.  a 
year.  Women  and  children  get  little  employment,  except 
nt  busy  seasons,  such  as  potato  setting  aim  digging,  and  in 
hanest,  when  they  earn  4d.  or  5</,  or  even  Qd.  a-day  with- 
out diet.  Herdsmen  are  usually  better  off.  On  a farm  of 
fifty  acres,  they  get  a cabin,  an  acre  of  potato  or  cabbage 
garden,  and  gra^s  for  a cow;  on  a farm  of  a hundred  acres, 
(WO  acres  of  garden,  and  the  grass  of  two  cows,  with  tho 
opportunity  besides  of  keeping  a pig  or  a few  gec>o.  Tlie 
diet  of  the  peasantry  consists  ol  potatoes,  with  the  addition, 
in  sutne  cases,  of  milk,  or  butiormilk,  red  herrings,  and 
oatmeal  for  gruel.  Their  clothing  is  commonly  of  (Ikj  roost 
wretched  character. 

Divisions,  Tntens,  <f'ff-*-Tlie  county  is  divided  into  six 
baronies,  or  halt-barooics,  as  follows 


Athlonc  . . . 

SiUUliOQ. 

. s. 

Pop.  IMI. 
56,8G.5 

Ballintobber*  . 

. VI. 

70,597 

Ballymoe  (half  barony) 

. S W. 

7,353 

Bojfc  . . . , 

N.  & N.W. 

C6.105 

Moycarne  or  Moycarnon 

(half-barony)  S.  . 

7,243 

Roscommon  . 

. Central  . 

41,450 

There  arc,  in  the  county 

, the  assise  and  market  town  of 

Roscommon  ; the  market  and  post  towns  of  Boyle,  Casi  lero.a. 
Elphin,  I'rcnchnark,  and  Slrokcsluwn ; and  tho  ]>ost  towns 
of  Alblcogue,  Keadiie,  and  Mounl-Talbot.  Portions  of  (lie 
borough  of  Alhlono  [ Athlone3i  a^d  of  the  towns  of  Ualli- 
na.sluo{BALL.iNASLOE^  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  Jaroeatown 
[l.EiTRtu,  County  oi^].  and  Lancsborough  [LoNoroRn, 
County  ok],  are  also  vrithin  the  border.  The  principal 
villages  are  Dmgh-Glyiin,  Ruskey,  Knockerogliury,  Tar- 
incubarry,  and  Cnsile  Pluaket. 

Roscommon  is  in  one  of  the  detached  portions  of  tlio 
barony  of  Ballinlobber.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its 
origin  and  iu  name  (Ros-Coman,  ‘the  pleasant  place  of 
Cuman'>  from  an  abbey  founded  about  a.d.  650,  by  St. 
Cuman  or  Comaiius.  Another  abbey  of  greater  magnificence 
was  founded  bore  for  tho  order  of  Preaching  Friara,  about 
X.D.  1257,  by  O'Conor,  king  or  prince  of  Connaught ; ami  a 
few  years  after,  a strong  caalle  w;is  ImiU  by  Sir  Robert  tlo 
Ufford,  one  of  the  early  English  adveuturcra.  Of  iheso  last 


• Th*  Tiflodpal  part  of  tl»»  bnrwjjr  of  Balliatotibn  t«  oe  writ  side  of  tb4 
byt  »h*-n«  ai«  iwo  mhrr  Urjcr  poctMA*  qulU  doUcM  tna  ll,  os 
ui«  Shamiva  ud  Lvofh  R««. 
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two  ediRces  there  are  eonsidcrablo  remains ; the  castle  is  on 
the  north  side  of  (he  town,  and  the  abbey  on  the  south  side. 
Both  are  on  lard  ground,  while  the  town  occupies  tho 
eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  an  intervening  eminence. 
The  castle  is  an  oblong  quadrangle,  with  a tower  at  each 
angle,  and  two  additional  towers  to  defend  the  gateway, 
which  is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  town  consisU  of  three 
or  fotir  streets  irregularly  laid  out,  having  in  the  centre 
an  oi^n  space  op|>osite  tho  old  gaol,  a building  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town 
stands,  but  now  diausctl  ns  a prison  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient space.  Near  this  is  the  old  court-house,  now  cod* 
vcrteil  into  a Catholic  chanel.  A new  court-house,  a sub- 
stantial and  commodious  building,  but  deficient  in  arelti* 
tectural  correctness  and  effect,  ami  a new  guol,  have  been 
built,  and  near  Ibom  arc  some  good  new  houses ; but  witii  the 
exception  of  these,  the  town  presents  an  appearance  of 
wretchedness  and  decay;  four-fifths  of  the  houses  are  mere 
cabins.  There  is  a neat  church  whit  a square  tower.  The 
town  is  ill  supplied  with  water.  There  is  a ooiintv  infirmary 
near  tho  new  court-house,  a plain  brick  building.  The 
niitjs  of  the  Abbey  church  are  of  various  dates;  they  con- 
tain a tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  O’Conor,  founder  of  the 
abbey,  with  a mutilated  effigy  recumbent  on  it,  and  effigies 
of  Irish  gallow-glasaes  (antient  light* infantry)  sculptured 
ill  relief  on  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  tomb.  The  in- 
terior of  the  chunrh  is  still  used  as  a burial-ground. 

The  parish  cxIemU  into  the  barony  of  Aihlono;  the  en- 
tire population  in  1K3I  was  8374,  of  whom  SJOti  were  in  the 
town.  The  shops  are  numerous,  but  business  does  not 
apiMiar  to  thrive  as  in  some  other  towns  in  the  county. 
Coarse  pottery  is  manufactured  near  the  town.  There  ts 
a Weekly  market  on  Saturdays,  well  attemied,  at  which  corn, 
the  materials  of  clothing,  and  articles  of  clothing  made 
up,  are  sold  to  a considerable  extent.  There  is  no  direct 
communication  with  Dublin  ; but  there  are  ears  to  Athlone 
and  to  Killa&heo  on  the  Royal  Cantfl.  Mendicity  and  pro- 
stitution prevail  to  a frightful  extent.  There  is  a barrack 
not  fhr  from  the  town. 

Tho  a.«8izes  for  the  county  are  held  here ; and  aUo  the 
Epiphany  and  Midsummer  quarter-sessions  fur  tho  division, 
which  curoprises  the  baronies  of  Athlone.  Ballymoe,  Moy- 
carno,  and  part  of  Ballmtoblmr,  and  potty  sessions  for  the 
district.  The  town  was  ftirmorly  a parliamentary  borough, 
but  was  disfranchise^]  at  (ho  Union,  since  which  lime  the  cor- 
poration has  become  extinct.  There  were  in  1 S35  six  schools 
eonnocted  with  iheKiblaro-place  Society,  tho  London  Hiber- 
nian Society,  the  London  J^^ies'  Hibernian  Society,  ur  sup- 
ported by  endowment  or  contribution;  a classical  school, 
and  eleven  hedge-schools:  in  all,  eighloen  schools.  I 

Boyle  is  about  108  miles  from  Dublin,  on  tlie  mail-road 
to  Sligo,  and  on  the  stream  (the  Hoyle  Water)  which  flows 
from  Lough  Gura  into  I/iugh  Key.  The  (own  appears  to 
have  risen  under  the  ^election  of  a Bemordine  abbty, 
which  was  transferred  toBoyle.  a-o.  1161,  and  attained  great 
wealth.  The  rtiina  exist  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  tho 
Boyle  Water,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  below  the  town 
bridge;  they  are  tolerably  extensive,  and  include  tho  re- 
mams  of  the  church  and  of  some  of  the  monastic  buddings, 
now  enclosed  in  a private  garden.  Some  of  the  arches  were 
walled  up  after  tho  suppression,  when  (he  abbey  was  for  a 
time  occupied  as  a military  post.  The  older  part  of  tlie 
town  sianu  on  tho  northern  side  of  the  river;  the  more 
improved  part  on  the  southern.  The  newer  houses  are  in  this 
part;  they  are  built  of  limestone  or  sandstone.  Of  about 
five  hundred  houses,  threo-fifihs  aro  misernblo  thatched 
cabins,  and  half  the  remainder  aro  little  better.  Tile  town 
is  inconveniently  laid  out.  The  bridge  over  tlie  river  is  a 
handsome  structure,  100  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide,  of 
three  arches,  and  lately  built  in  place  of  an  older  bridge, 
which  had  five  low  narrow  arches.  A new  bridge  of  one 
arch  has  been  thrown  over  the  river  a little  below  the  town 
bridge,  and  just  above  the  ruins  of  the  abboy ; and  a third 
bndgo  lower  down.  The  church  is  capacious,  but  the  archi- ! 
lecture  is  not  in  good  taste.  There  are  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels,  one  ur  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  a new 
soa*uons-house,  a bridowell,  and  a barrack ; tho  last  was  for- 
merly a nobleman’s  mansion.  The  old  sessions-house  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  a building  for  religious  and  charita- 
ble purposes  erected  on  its  site. 

The  population  of  the  town,  in  18.11,  was  1431;  of  tho 
whole  parish,  12,597.  The  town  is  fairly  provideil  with  shops, 
and  is  the  mart  of  the  surrounding  district.  Corn,  and  but- 


. ter,  which  is  sold  in  firkins  for  oxporlalion,  are  tho  slaplo 
! articles  of  trade.  Tlicbutter-niarket  Uon  Monday ; biiltbo 
principal  market,  at  which  a considerable  quantity  of  linen 
yarn  is  sold,  is  on  Saturday.  Heavy  goods  are  cluelly 
brought  from  Sligo,  lighter  ones  fVom  Dublin.  There  are 
SIX  fairs  in  the  year. 

Boyle  was  formerly  a parliamentary  borough,  but  the 
privilege  of  returning  members  was  lost  by  the  Union  ; and 
the  coriioration  has  been  dissolved  by  the  late  IrUh  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1815, 
seventeen  day-schools,  including  two  private  boarding- 
schools,  two  national  schools,  one  school  supported  by  the 
Baptist  Society,  four  schools  partly  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion, four  private  day-schools,  and  four  hedge-schools. 
There  were  beside  four  Sunday-schools.  A weekly  news- 
paper is  published  at  Btiyle. 

The  quarter-sessions  are  held  here  twice  in  the  year,  for 
(he  division  which  comprises  the  baronies  of  Boyle  and  Ron- 
coremon  and  part  of  the  barony  of  Ballintobber ; |>ctty-8cs>ion8 
are  also  hehl.  There  isabarrack  for  tho  county  constahulury, 
of  whom  a body  are  stationed  here.  There  are  a charitablo 
loan  society,  and  two  dispensaries,  one  maintained  by  Lord 
Lorton,  whose  beautiful  mansion  and  demesne  of  Rocking- 
ham are  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Key  near  the  town. 

Cosllcrea  is  in  Kilkecvan  pari'b,  in  the  barony  of  Bal- 
lintobber, 17  miles  north-west  of  Roscommon,  on  tho 
river  Suck,  which  runs  through  the  town,  and  divides  it 
into  two  parts  ; a small  stream,  a feeder  of  the  Suck,  also 
runs  through  the  town,  and  joins  the  river  just  below.  The 
town  consists  prineipallyof  one  long  street,  the  conlinuitr  of 
which  is  interruptea  by  two  bridges  over  the  Suck  ami  iu 
feeder.  Many  of  tho  houses  arc  new,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
southern  side  of  tho  street  has  been  rebuilt,  and  new  cot- 
tages for  the  peasantry  are  springing  up  on  every  part  of  the 
estate  of  Lord  Mountsamlfonl.  whose  demesne  and  residence 
are  clove  to  the  tow  n.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831, 
was  1172;  that  of  the  whole  parish,  10,867.  Of  about  170 
houses,  nearly  70  were  mere  cabins,  and  about  25  were 
thatched  houses  of  two  stories ; but  the  cabins  are  better 
than  in  most  oilier  towns  in  the  county,  and  some  of  them 
are  remarkably  neat.  There  are  several  neat  cottages  with 
gardens  in  tho  neighbourhood. 

Tho  market  is  on  Wednesday  for  com,  ond  on  Saturday 
for  provisions.  There  arc  a malthousu,  a dislillery,  and  a 
tan-yard,  and  a numberof small  shops,  llicre  is  a market- 
place, with  convenient  shambles.  There  are  four  fairs  in 
the  year.  The  Easter  quarter  sessions  for  tho  Boyle  division 
of  the  county  are  held  tierc.  Tlio  (lessiuns-housc  stands  near 
the  market-place  ; and  there  is  a bridewell.  Petty  sessions 
are  also  held.  The  parish  church  of  Kilkceren  is  close  to 
the  town,  and  (here  is  a Catholic  chapel. 

Tlie  parish  had,  in  1835,  twenty-three  day  schools,  inclu- 
ding two  national  schools,  one  school  chiefly  sujiportcil  from 
Erasmus  Smith's  fund,  nine  supported  by  Lord  Mount- 
sandford,  one  supported  by  tbeCatholic  clergy  of  the  parish, 
a classical  school,  and  nine  hedgo-schools.  There  are  a loan 
fund  and  a dispensary. 

BIpbin  is  in  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  1 1 miles  south 
by  east  of  Boyle.  The  town  extends  along  the  summit  of 
a ridge,  and  runs  nearly  «a.st  and  west:  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  tho  bouses  are  mere  cabins,  many  of  them  of  the 
moat  wretched  character;  there  are  scarcely  any  slated 
houses.  Tho  cathedral  stands  at  the  eastern  end  of  tho 
town,  and  theCalhoIic  chapel  at  the  western.  The  cathedral, 
a modern  building,  of  barn-like  appearance,  about  60  feet 
long  and  28  broad,  with  a slated  roof,  is  little  in  harmony 
with  the  tall  dilipidateil  square  tower  with  which  it  is 
united.  It  is  used  o«  ibe  parish  church,  and  is  neat  in  its 
internal  appearance.  The  bishop’s  palace  is  a spacious  and 
comfortable  country-houso,  with  a lawn  in  front  The  Ca- 
tholic chapel  is  commodious,  but  not  elegant 

The  population  of  tho  town,  in  1831,  was  1507;  of  the 
whole  nansh,  6643.  The  shops  aro  small  and  ill-supplied. 
A market  has  been  oslablished  within  (he  last  fow  years  by 
tile  bishop.  There  is  a dispensary.  There  were,  in  1535, 
three  day'SehooU,  supported,  one  by  the  clergy  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Discouraging  Vico,  ond  two  by  tho  London  I..adic8' 
Hil^rnian  Society,  and  nine  hodge-schools.  Tho  diocesan 
school,  founded  by  Bishop  Hodson,  a.d.  1685,  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Parliamentary  Returns.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs 
at  Elphin. 

French-park  is  in  tho  barony  of  Boyle,  9 miles  south 
south-weat  of  Bo)le.  It  is  a small  place,  containing  about 
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ahun«lrc<l  houseft,mD^t  of  them  mere  cabins,  at  like  junction 
of  four  roads.  There  arc  a CalhoUc  chapel,  a school  houtic, 
and  a seHions-houso  ; and  a tnarkcl-housc  lias  been  erected 
within  the  lokl  few  years.  The  ninnsiun  and  demesne  of 
French-park,  the  scat  of  the  French  family,  are  close  to  the 
town  ; an<l  about  half  a mile  distant,  on  the  verge  of  a bog. 
arc  the  ruins  orCluishanvill  Abt>ey.  The  ruin*  cuttsUt  of  the 
walls  of  the  church,  with  iU  steeple,  two  detached  chapel* 
in  the  burial-ground,  and  the  reiuain*  of  a squaru  build- 
ing belonging  apparently  to  the  hubituble  part  of  the  abbey. 
The  ruin*,  frum  their  situation  in  a flat  open  country,  form 
a strikirtg  object  at  a dUtaiicc,  but  arc  neither  very  pic- 
turcH<iiie  nor  of  tnuch  antiquariau  interest  when  viewed 
nearer.  In  thu  burial-ground,  which  is  still  uscrl.  is  a lofty 
cross.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  18.11.  was  447  ; that 
of  the  parish  of  Tybohun  orTauyliboyue,  in  which  it  stand*, 
w-a*  16.4G0.  Butler,  yarn,  and  pigs  are  sold  in  the  market, 
which  is  held  utk  Thursday.  • Xriere  are  three  yearly  fairs. 
Good  sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  immediate  nuig^ibour' 
linxl,  and  limestone  in  the  town  itself.  Petty  session*  are 
held  here.  Freitch-park  has  a dispensary. 

Strokestown  is  in  the  bamny  of  Huscunmioo,  between 
Elphin  nud  l^anesboruugh.  It  contained,  in  1831.  about  two  : 
hundred  and  sixty  houses  and  1247  inhabitants.  The  town  ^ 
consists  of  two  streets  crossing  at  right  angle* : the  one  which 
runs  east  and  we*!  is  nearly  120  feet  wide,  and  has  Lord  Hart- 
land's  deme>nc  and  mansion  at  one  end,  and  a new  church 
at  the  other.  Threc-nfilis  of  the  houses  are  mere  cabins, 
and  mure  than  another  finii  arc  thatched  cottages,  little  bel- 
ter than  cabins.  Thu  rest  are  built  of  limuslune  or  sand- 
stone,  both  of  winch  are  procurerl  near  the  town,  and  are 
roofcrl  with  AVuUh  slates,  imported  into  Sligo,  and  brought 
from  thence  by  land  carriage.  Trade  is  prosperous,  and  the 
market  is  well  attended  ; a considerable  quaiiliiy  of  yvheat, 
for  the  growth  of  which  the  soil  round  the  town  is  parti- 
cularly favourable,  is  sold  ; and  the  country-people  bring  in 
linen,  linen  yarn,  tow,  woollen  stockings,  tlanncls,and  a po- 
culiar  kind  of  woollen  stuff  which  is  dyeil  and  dressed  in  ilio 
tow  n.  The  market  is  also  well  supplied  with  lake  and  river  tlsh, 
and  some  sca-flsh,  and  good*  of  all  kinds  are  sold  in  slollii. 
There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Tliero  are  a se*»iun*-house  and 
bridewell,  and  the  quartcr-sessiuiis  for  the  Boyle  division  of 
the  county  are  held  hero  once  in  the  year.  There  is  also  a 
dispensary.  The  old  roansioo-house  of  Lord  Hartland  has 
been  modernised  : in  thu  grounds,  at  a shuct  distance  from 
the  house,  are  tho  roufle**  wall*  of  an  old  church,  used  as  the 
family  burial*|ilace.  Kace*  are  held  at  Ballynafad,  three  or 
four  miles  south  of  the  town. 

Alhleagne  is  a small  place,  coulainitig,  in  1831,  eighty- 
seven  houses  and  488  iuhabilants:  there  is  a long  bridge,  or 
rather  series  of' bridges  connected  by  a long  causeway,  car- 
ried obliquely  across  the  river  Suck,  which  here  flows  in  a 
divided  channel.  Atldeaguu.is  a dull  place,  with  little  trade;  I 
lliere  is  a lluur-luill.  Four. fairs  are  Iteld  intlio'year.  The  ‘ 
church  is  an  old  building  in  bad  ix>pair;  there  is  a Catholic 
chapel  in  the  town.  Kcaduo  is  in  Boyle  barony,  ten  or 
eleven  miles  north-north-west  of  Camck-on-Sbannoti ; it 
censisted,  in  1831,  of  about  forty  bouses,  chiefly  cabins.  A 
market-house  was  then  building ; and  tho  place  was  increas- 
ing in  prosperity  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arigna 
iron-woiks.  There  are  ton  yoarly  fair*.  Keodue  has  adis- 
pensary.  Mounl-Talbot  is  in  Atfilone  barony,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Suck,  and  lakes  iU  name  from  the  acniesne  of  the 
Talbot  family,  which  is  close  to  the  vilhige.  It  is  a small 
place,  pleasantly  situated.  Mount-TalWt  has  four  fairs 
m the  year.  Petty  tessiuns  are  held  both  hero  and  at 
Kcaduo. 

Lough-Glytui  had,  in  1831.  about  fifty  houses,  chiofiy  ca- 
bins, but  suoenor  to  those  commonly  met  w ith ; there  were 
a Catholic  eliapel  and  a dis|>ensary  near  tho  village,  and  a 
parish  church  at  some  distance:  the  population  wo#  254. 
Ruskey  or  Rooskey  is  in  Ballintubbcr  hundred,  and  on  the 
Shannon,  over  which  is  a bridge  of  titno  arches;  the  vil- 
lage extend*  across  the  river  mlo  Jj«itnm  and  I^ongfurd 
countic*.  The  church  of  tlio  parish  of  Turmottbarry  » in 
the  villugc;  also  a CallKilic  chapel.  Knockcroghory  (pixr- 
nounced  Nociohery)  is  in  the  barony  of  Athlone.  about  5 
miles  south-east  of  Roscommon,  not  far  from  Lough  Ree. 
It  has  a new  church  and  now  srUool-lioUEes.  A coosidora- 
blc  manufactory  of  tobacco-pipes  is  carried  on;  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs,  one  of  Uieui  a large  one.  Tarmunliarry 
k in  Athlone  barony,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  bhannun, 
which  is  here  dividctl  into  two  arms,  over  each  of  which 


there  is  a bridge:  these  bridges  aru  connected  by  a cause- 
wav  over  the  intervening  island.  The  Royal  Canal  lermi' 
nates  in  the  Shannon  at  Richmond  harbour  opposite  Tar- 
monbarrv : there  are  extensive  basins,  docks,  and  varchouaea 
on  the  Iwongford  side  of  the  river.  Castle-Piunket  is  a 
miscmble  place  of  alniut  forty  miserable  cabins.  Lough- 
Glyim  and  Taniiunliany  have  each  four  fain  in  the  year; 
Ca*ilu-Plunket  has  three. 

ybr  Jicc/fniitf/ica/  a»J  Lt'eal  /Vr;>osrs.— The 
number  of  parishes  in  thu  county  is  difierontly  stated;  we 
believe  the  correct  number  tube  fifty-six.  These,  with  some 
of  the  adjacent  parishes  in  the  next  counties,  make  up 
thirty-one  bt'ueficei ; of  which  twenty-seven  are  in  thu  dio- 
cese of  Elphm,  one  in  that  of  Clonfert,  one  in  Ardagh, 
and  two  in  Tuam.  All  these  dioceses  were  in  the  ecinc- 
siaslical  province  ofTuaiu,  except  Ardagh,  which  was  m tha 

frovince  of  Anoagh;  but  by  the  laio  uUcratioua  m the 
nsh  church,  all  are  now  in  the  province  of  Artush. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  C<)tinaught  circuit;  the 
assizes  are  held  at  Roseoniinon,  where  is  live  county  gaol. 
The  county  i*  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  sessions  busi- 
ness : the  division  of  Athlone  comprehends  the  boronies  or 
half-baronies  of  Athlone,  Ballymoc,  Moycarnc,  and  part  of 
Bullmtobber;  tho  division  of  Ruylc  comprehends  the  baro- 
nies of  Buylo,  Roscommon,  and  the  rest  of  Balhntobbcr 
the  sessions  fur  iho  first  are  lield  alternately  at  Athlone  and 
Roscuromou ; those  of  the  second,  twice  in  the  year  at 
Boyle,  uiice  at  Custlerea,  and  once  at  btrukeslown.  Thu 
county  gaol  is  at  Roscommon,  and  there  are  bridewells  at 
Athlone,  Boyle,  Casilcrca,  and  >Strukea>town.  The  discipline 
of  the  county-gaol  is  very  defectire;  the  great  objects  of 
prison  discipline  ore  altogether  lo?t  sight  of;  nor  is  the  size 
of  the  gaol  or  the  number  of  the  cells  sufficient.  The  bride- 
wells of  Athlone  and  Boyle  arc  clean  and  well  ordered. 
Those  of  Costlerua  and  Stiokestuwn  are  fur  tho  temporary 
lodgment  of  prisoners.  The  constabulary  force,  on  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1838,  amounted  to  244,  vis.  1 subinspector,  6 chief  con- 
stables, 7 hcad-constables,  43  constables,  and  187  subcou- 
stables. 

There  is  a comity  infirmary  at  Roscommon,  and  dispensa- 
ries at  Athlone,  Boyle,  Casilerea,  Elphin,  French-park. 
8lroke*town,  Kuudue,  l»ugh-Glvnn,  Crughan,  TuUk,  otid 
Eallylcaguc.  Tho  county  is  included  in  the  district  of  the 
Connaught  lunatiis  asylum,  which  is  at  Ballinasloe. 

T«u  tuoraburs  are  returned  fur  the  county,  w ho  are  elected 
at  Roscommon.  Athlone,  which  is  partly  in  this  county,  is 
the  only  parliamentary  borough.  Ihe  number  of  voters  on 
the  register  for  the  county  iu  1834-2  was  1864;  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Athlone  274. 

The  amount  of  grand-jury  presentments  in  the  year  1837 
was27.02lf.  I8a.  ^..viz.:  for  new  roailii, bridges, ^o.  25ti'J/. 
3a.  6^<i. ; fur  rejiairing  roads,  bridges.  &c..  788  1/.  ‘It.  t lit/.; 
for  building  or  repairing  gaols,  bridewells,  and  house*  of 
correction,  41/,  1U«. ; for  prison  and  bridewell  expenses. 
MM2/.  12«.;  for  the  police  and  expenses  of  wilnesse*,  4196/. 
Uz.  lujd;  for  salaries  of  county  ofiicens  nut  included  in  ilm 
foregoing  heads,  337G/.  18a.;  for  public  chaiilies,  145-)/. 
1 7a.  'Id. ; for  the  repayment  of  govcrimient  advances,  2lUb/. 
6a.  lU^.;  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  272/.  3a.  Itk/. 

Hittory,  Aniiquitits,  In  ilio  earliest  historical  |>«- 
riod  this  county  appears  to  have  been  partly  or  wholly  m 
possession  of  the  Auteri,  a people  menliuneu  by  Pioleray, 
and  supiKised  by  Sir  James  Ware  Jreiand,  vol.  ii., 

ch-  vi.)  to  have  inhabited  some  part  of  thu  counties  of  Gal- 
way and  Ruacommon.  At  a later  period  it  was  occupied  by 
tbe  septs  or  clans  ofO'CAinor  Ruadb  (red),  Rough,  or  Rue  ; 
and  O^Conor  Dhunne  (brown)  Dunn,  or  Don,  whose  terri- 
tories compreliendutl  respectively  tbe  baronies  of  Rosemn- 
mon  and  Balliutobber ; and  by  the  sept  of  tbe  Maedermota, 
whose  territories  now  constitute  the  barony  of  Boyle;  tho 
ports  bordoring  on  Galway  vrere  occasionally  encroached 
upon  by  tbe  O’Dalysand  the  O'Kellysof  Galway.  The 
territories  of  the  two  tribes  of  the  O'Conorw  were  called 
lly-Onach;  thuaeof  the  Macdomiots  were  called  Moylarfp 
orMuylurg;  and  those  of  the  O l3al)s  and  O'Kellys,  Hy- 
Maine  or  Maincch.  Part  of  the  county  was  included,  with 
a portion  of  Galway,  in  Clanckonow,  tho  territory  of  the 
Bourka:  tbe  most  northern  part  was  included  in  Corcacb- 
lann,  the  territory  of  the  O'Hanlys  and  O’Hroenans;  be- 
tween the  Suck  and  the  Shannon  w as  the  district  of  Dealbna 
Nuadliat;  Hy-Briun  Sinna  was  another  district  along  the 
bank  of  the  Shannon;  and  a district  called  Kierrigia-wi» 
afterward*  Clan-Kutbern,  was  included  in  tbe  county,  but 
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in  what  part  is  not  specified.  (Ware,  Hitt,  of  Irtland,  chap. 
Tii.,  sec.  1.) 

or  tho  earliest  period  there  aro  few  mcraorials,  the  ratha 
(hill'furlfi  or  carth'Vorks)  arc  the  principal.  Of  these  there 
arc  more  than  four  hundred  and  seventy.  They  are  always 
upon  natural  eminences.  They  contained  within  their  ram- 
parts the  dweliing-pluccs  of  the  chieftain  and  his  family, 
commonly  constructed  of  earth  and  hurdles,  but  having 
aomelinies  wocmIpii  walls  upon  a foundation  of  earth.  At 
Oran,  between  Uoncommou  nud  Castleren,  is  one  of  the 
round  towers  whose  u-hc  and  origin  arc  so  unrrrtain.  It  is 
only  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  l>ears  the  appearance  of 
never  having  been  finisheil,  rather  than  of  having  been 
thrown  down.  Its  interior  diameter  is  U feet  3 inches; 
and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  4 feet  6 inches.  It  is  built 
of  limestone;  tho  stones  are  well  cut,  fit  closely,  and  arc 
laid  in  even  courses. 

Seven  years  afier  the  English  invasion  of  Ireland,  the 
county  was  attackeil  by  Milo  or  Miles  do  Cngon.one  of  the 
must  active  and  warlike  of  the  English  adventurers.  Ros- 
common formed  at  that  time  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Con- 
naught. and  was  governed  by  Rwleric  0‘Coiior,  recognised 
ns  sovereign  of  Ireland.  Dc  Cogan  advanced  with  40 
knights,  200  other  hcirsenicn,  and  SOD  archent  to  the  town  j 
of  Roscommon,  where  he  was  joined  by  Murrtjugh,  son  of 
Roderie,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  malcontents.  Tfie  natives 
however,  by  driving  away  their  cattle  and  laying  waste  their 
• oiintry.  reduced  l)e  Oigau  and  his  army  to  great  danger 
fimm  famine,  and  obliged  them  to  retreat.  In  1204  the 
county  was  again  ravaged  by  William  Bourke  (or  de  Burgo) 
Fitz-Alilclm,  lord  of  Limerick  and  the  neighbouring 
country:  in  1216.  tho  castle  of  Athiunc.  on  the  frontier,  was 
ercctoo  to  secure  a ford  of  the  Shannon,  and  in  1268  that  of 
Roscommon  was  built  to  secure  tlio  quietness  of  tho  county, 
at  that  lime  assumed  to  be  subject  to  the  English,  and  in- 
cluded in  a grant  of  (Connaught,  made  by  Henry  111.  to  the 
fiiimly  of  iJe  Bunro,  or  I>e  Burgh,  who  held  also  the  earl- 
dom of  Ulster.  The  nati\-e  princt*s  of  the  country,  though 
recognising  the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown,  were  not 
disiK^cd  to  submit  to  such  wholesale  spoliation,  and  the 
ca>tle  of  Ro<.common  was  twice  taken  by  them,  A.n.  1272  and 
1276.  This  part  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  long  in  n 
state  of  anarchy,  the  Irish  septs  struggling  for  iiidcjiendencc 
with  the  Do  Burgo.s  Ibcir  Angl^-Normau  masters.  In  x.t). 
1.313,  Uichani  de  Burgo,  earl  of  Ulster,  and  Eedlim  or 
Plielim  O’Uonor,  Irish  prince  of  Connaught,  advancoil  in 
conjunction  from  Rosoimmon,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Scorch  under  Edward  Bruce;  but  O’Conor,  seduced  by 
the  ofiV'rs  of  Bruce,  entered  into  a secret  treaty  with  him  ; 
and  returned  iiome  to  guard  his  own  inheritance  against  his 
kiiiomaii  RiKleric,  who  sought  to  usurp  it.  Fedlim,  whose 
treaty  with  Bruce  was  not  known,  was  supported  bv  the 
Kuglish,  and  by  their  aid  ho  defeated  Rodcric,  who  ^ell  in 
the  battle.  He  now  avowed  ht'^  nllmncc  with  the  Scots,  hut 
was  entirely  defeated  hy  tho  English  under  William  de 
Burgo,  brother  of  Ear!  Richard,  and  Sir  John  Benningham, 
at  Athenry  in  Galway,  a.o.  1316  The  victory  utterly  broke 
the  power  of  tho  O’Coiiors,  who  split  into  Hans  or  septs, 
of  which  two  have  been  noticeil  as  occupying  portions  of 
Roscommon.  Thc.se  two  septs  became  rivals,  and  wasted 
their  strength  in  nuitunl  hostilities.  Meanwhile,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  De  Bureo*  came  by  maiTiag*?  1o  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  son  of  Hdwanl  III.,  whoso  clc-'cendants  after- 
wards  came  to  tho  throne  in  the  person  of  Edwnril  IV.,  ex- 
cept such  of  tlie  territories  of  the  family  in  Connaught  as 
wore  UHUiqiod  by  some  of  ibc  younger  branches. 

Of  tins  troubled  period  tfierc  are  several  memorials,  in 
tho  ruined  castles  and  monastic  buildings  wliich  exist. 
Roscommon  Castle,  and  Rosrominon.Boyle,  andCloiishanvill 
abbeys,  the  lust  near  Frciich-pnrk,  have  been  noticed.  Be- 
tween Ro<comm<»n  and  Ca.stlcrea  are  tho  ruins  of  Ballin- 
tobber  Castle,  the  antieni  stronghold  of  the  O’Conor 
Dluinne  or  Don.  The  walls  enclose  a ipimlrangle  270  feel 
by  237  feci,  and  are  strengthened  by  polygonal  towers  resem- 
bling those  of  Caernarvon  Castle.  Tnc  walls  and  the  towers 
are  tolerably  complete  externally;  but  the  lowers  are  lilllo 
more  than  shclis.  There  are  the  walls  of  the  church  and  of 
some  of  tho  dependent  buildings  of  Tulsk  Abbey  standing. 
There  wa.s  formerly  a strong  castle  at  Tulsk.  and  there  was 
onu  at  Ballynafad  near  Strukeslown.  of  which  tho  ruins  are 
still  vistblo:  it  was  thcstrongboldof  O’Conor  Ruadh.  Avery 
remarkable  ruined  fort  of  unknown  antiquity  is  to  be  seen 
near  Lough  Glynn.  Thu  keep  of  Atblone  Cutle,  which  is 


yet  standing,  is  a decagon,  and  is  in  the  Roscommon  part 
of  the  town.  Them  are  several  remains  of  small  castlea, 
e'|>ecially  ofono  on  Castle  Island  in  I.<ough  Key,  but  none 
of  them  deserving  particular  description.  There  are  con- 
siderable ruins  of  Coote  Hall,  a fortified  mansion  of  the 
middle  ages,  between  L/>ugh  Key  and  the  Shannon. 

Ill  thu  reign  of  Ehzabulh,  Connaught  was  formed  into 
counties,  nn«l  the  county  of  Roscommon  divided  into  baro- 
iiie.s.  This  measure  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  carl  of  Sussex 
lord-lieutenant  (a.d.  1362-64);  by  otlmrs  to  his  successor, 
.Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  (a.d.  1663-67);  while  Mr. 
Weld  (SUilistical  Survey  ff  the  County  of  ftotenmmon) 
ascribes  it  to  Sir  John  Ferrot,  lord  ileputy,  whoso  adminis- 
tration was  considerably  later  (a.c.  1584-86). 

In  the  rebellion  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  theO'Conors  re- 
mained faithlul  to  tho  English.  Boyle  Abbey  was  besieged 
by  the  Ulster  insurgents  m tho  war  of  1641.  The  county 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  O’(7onor  Dhunne  now  took 
part  with  them  : some  severe  uncounturs  took  place,  especi- 
ally in  1642,  when  Callaugh  O’Conor  was  defeated  by  the 
English.  Tlie  insurgents  long  retaineil  pos.session  of  the 
oounly,  but  on  tho  termination  of  the  war  their  cliicfk  were 
deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  confiscated,  and  divided 
j among  English  and  Scotch  adventurers.  At  the  Restora- 
tion O’Conor  Dhunne  or  Don  obtained  tho  greater  part  of 
his  properly  again,  and  his  descendants  arc  among  the  few 
native  Irish  families  who  have  retained  their  lands.  In  tho 
war  of  the  Hevoluiion,  the  principal  events  connected  with 
this  county  were  tho  first  inoflectual  siege  of  Aihlone  by 
a body  of  William’s  army,  under  (Uncial  Douglas  (a.u. 
1690),  and  the  subs^uent  siego  end  capture  of  that  city 
(A.D.  1691)  by  the  main  body  of  William's  troops,  then  under 
(■iencral  Ginkell.  [Athlonb  ] This  was  followed  by  tho 
decisive  battle  of  Aghrim  (Aohbim}.  fought  m the  adjacent 
cj)unty  of  Galway.  Kosconnaon  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
tho  noble  family  of  Dillon. 

(Wold’s  Siaiittictii  Survey  of  Botenmmon : Ware’s, 
Cox’s, Gonlon's, and  hloon'tHief.o/Ireiitnd;  FarHamentary 
Ftpere ; Lewis's  Ttn^rapfiical  fhrtvmary  of  Ireland.) 

ROSCOMMON.  WENTWORTH  DILLON,  EARL 
OF,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1633.  He  was  tho  son  of 
James  Dillon,  third  earl  of  Rmcomroon.  and  Elizabeth 
Wuntwoith,  sister  to  (be  earl  of  Strafibrd,  who  was  godfather 
to  his  nephew,  and  gave  him  his  own  family  name.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  Strafford  sent 
fur  him,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  scat  in  Yorkshire,  where 
he  had  him  instructed  in  Latin,  which  Dillon  is  said  to  have 
learned  so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though  be 
was  never  able  to  retain  the  rules  of  giamioar.  When  tho 
!>lorm  had  overtaken  Strafford,  Dillon  wax  sent  to  Caen, 
whore  he  prosecuted  hU  studies  under  BocharL  Ho  after- 
wards travelled  into  Italy,  w hero  he  e.xamined  with  care  the 
must  valuable  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  and  be  acquired 
uncommon  skill  in  the  knowleilge  of  mcdali.  He  returned 
to  KnglamI  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  made  captain  of  the 
liand  of  pensioners,  a preferment  which  Iml  him  into  the 
liabit  of  gaming  and  tlie  loss  of  much  of  his  fortune.  Ho. 
was  suba^ueiitly  appointed  master  of  ihe  horse  to  the 
fliichossof  V ork.and  he  married  the  I-ady  Frances,  daughter 
of  (lie  earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney. 

Wood  says  of  Roscommon  that  be  ' waseducated  from  his 
youth  in  all  kind  of  poUio  learning.’  and  (hat  he  ' was  ac- 
counted most  excellent  in  the  art  of  poetry.'  He  was  nuini- 
hated  at  Oxford  to  be  created  LL.D.,  May  23rd,  1683,  but 
<lid  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed.  Whether  he  had 
previously  been  comiccled  with  ilie  University  is  uncertain. 
He  formed  the  intention  of  escaping  apprehended  evils  at 
home  by  retiring  to  Romo,  but  be  was  ilulayed  by  the  gout, 
which,  through  improper  medical  treatmeui,  oocasioued  bis 
death.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  lie  uttertKl.  with 
an  energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devoliuu, 
two  lines  of  his  own  version  o(  ‘ Dies  Irm :’ 

' Mjr  Ouil.  ny  Falh^.  an4  my  Frirml. 

1)0  Dgl  lon^e  me  in  my  etu.’ 

He  died  in  1684,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Roscommon  wrote  the  following  works : I.  * An  Es.vay  on 
translated  Verse,'  Ijorulon,  16dtl,  4to. ; 2,  * Frologucs  and 
Epilogues  to  Plays,’  Sxc..  collecti^  1684,  Bvo. ; 3,  Horace’s 
‘Art  of  Pnetrv,’  translated  into  English  blank  verse,  J6bU, 
4to. ; 4.  * Dr.  Wm.  Sherlock's  case  of  Rcsistancoof  Supreme 
Powers,*  translated  into  French,  bvo.  A sliort  time  before 
his  death,  Roscommon,  among  other  literary  projects,  foriMd 
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the  plan  of  a society  fur  refltuoK  ihc  English  language  and 
0xine  its  standard,  and  liu  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  in 
the  design  by  John  Drydun ; but  no  porliculars  upon  this 
subject  are  recorded. 

(Wood’s  Fasti  Oxomeruct ; Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets; 
Walpole's  Royal  a$id  Noble  Authors,  Park's  edition.) 

ROSE.  [Rosa] 

ROSE-COLOURED  OUZEL.  [Stubnida.] 

ROSE-ENGINE  TURNING.  [Tubhi.ng.] 

ROSEMARY.  [Rosmarinus.] 

ROSEN,  FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS,  vas  born  on  the 
2nd  of  September,  1 8U5,  at  Hanover,  and  died  in  Ix>ndon  on 
tho  12lh  of  September.  IbST.  Ho  received  his  earliest 
education  from  his  father,  who  still  lives  at  Delmold  in 
Wcatphalio,  where  ho  holds  a high  ofncial  situation  in  the 
go%ernmont  of  the  prince  of  Lt|)pe  Detmold.  He  afterwards 
went  to  the  gymnasium  at  Gottingen.  In  the  year  lH2i 
Rosen  weul  to  thu  university  of  Leipzig,  and  two  years 
afterwards  to  Berlin.  The  energy  with  which  ho  applied 
himself  to  all  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  his 
great  powers  for  ai^uiring  knowledge,  encouraged  bis 
friends  to  form  tho  highest  expectations  of  his  future  career. 
At  an  early  period  ho  had  become  distinguished  fur  bis 
classical  altaitiinenls  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ^Semitic 
languages ; but  it  was  not  until  tire  year  t824  that  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Sanscrit,  a language  which  at  llrat  time 
was  almost  unknown  in  Germany,  although  its  importance 
in  all  questions  connected  with  the  early  history  of  civilixa- 
tiun  had  been  pointed  out  by  tho  two  Schlegels,  Crouzer, 
and  William  von  Humboldt.  During  a short  visit  which 
he  (raid  to  his  family,  he  made  himself  acquainted,  with  his 
father's  assistance,  with  the  antient  language  of  the  Brab- 
muni,  in  which  he  received  further  instruction  at  Berlin 
from  Professor  Rupp,  who  Irnd  just  returned  from  London, 
and  beon  appointed  professor  of  Sanscrit  at  the  university 
of  Berlin.  William  von  Humboldt,  who  devoted  his  time 
to  the  same  pursuits,  also  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
Sanscrit  studies.  The  total  wantof  all  usefUlaids  towards  ob- 
taining a knowledge  of  this  difllcuU  language,  suggested  to 
loosen  the  idea  of  supplxing  ibc  deficiency,  which  his  acqui- 
sitions rendered  him  well  able  to  do.  Accordingly,  in  lbJ6, 
when  he  took  hit  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  pub- 
lished hii  'Corporis  Radicum  Sanscrilarum  Prolusio,’ 
which  was  only  the  forerunner  of  his  larger  work  ‘Radices 
SauscritiB,’  Berlin,  lb27.  This  work,  which  abounds  in 
learning  and  sound  criticism,  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  recommend  and  facilitate  the  study  of  the  ' 
San.Ncril  language  in  Germany.  It  is  now  out  of  print,  and  ^ 
tho  author  had  prepared  a second  edition,  in  which  he  had  ' 
leiDodolled  his  original  plan,  in  order  to  adapt  hit  work  to  | 
tho  then  advanced  stale  of  Sanscrit  literature.  Rosen  also 
had  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  success,  to  the  study 
of  Arabic  and  Persian ; and  he  had  prepared  for  publication 
several  large  episodes  of  tho  ‘ Shah  Nabmab,^  tho  great 
epic  poem  of  the  Persians,  This  intense  application 
to  tho  literslure  and  the  languages  of  the  East  gave  birth 
to  a strong  desire  to  visit  Asia.  A favourable  opportunity 
presental  itself,  and  he  was  appointed  attach^  to  the  Prus- 
sian embassy  at  Constantinople.  Shortly  boforo  ho  started 
however  ho  received  a llaUcring  invitation  to  become  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  London 
(now  University  College)  then  justeslablished.  He  accepted 
tho  offer,  hoping  to  find  in  ihu  country  a wide  field  for  his 
literary  labours.  Before  going  to  London,  he  visited  Paris, 
in  onler  to  become  acquainted  with  De  Sacy,  Remusat, 
and  De  Cb^zy ; and  after  a short  stay  in  that  city  ho 
came  to  London.  But  his  expectations  of  honour  and 
profit  were  greatly  disappointed  ; for  titough  be  bad  a few 
pupils  in  Sanscrit,  Arabu%  and  Persian,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a teacher  of  tho  Hindustani  language  wa-s 
more  wanted  at  the  London  Univemitv  than  a professor  of 
UrienUl  languages  as  the  term  is  understood  in  Germany. 
Ills  energy  did  nut  however  fail  him;  and  seeing  that  he 
could  be  useful  in  a secondary  capacity,  hn  applied  himself 
for  several  months  with  great  industry  to  the  Hindustani,  in 
order  that  ho  might  qualify  himself  to  teach  the  lan- 
guage. Some  years  afterwards  ho  resigned  his  prufessor- 
sliip  of  Oriental  languages;  but  subsequently  accepted 
the  Sanscrit  profeisurship  in  University  Colley.  The 
high  opinion  which  tho  (jullcgo  cntcrtainerl  of  his  services 
may  be  collected  from  the  Annual  Report  of  tlie  College  for 
the  year  lb37-3d,  w hich  was  made  after  his  death. 

Ho  derived  more  ^atUfaclioa  from  his  occupation  as  ho- 


norary foreign  socrct.iry  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
as  secretary  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  then 
just  esIablUliod.  This  brought  him  into  cummunicalion 
with  that  great  Orient.vl  scholar  Coicbruokc,  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  liigbc.<it  admiration.  Bv  Colebrooke’s  advice 
he  publ.shed.  under  the  sanction  of  the  Translation  Com- 
mitieu.  the  Arabic  text  of  the  ' Algebra  of  Mohammed  beu 
Musa.*  with  an  English  translation,  acrumpunied  with  ex- 
cellent notes  [Musa]  ; he  also  piepareil  for  publication  the 
great  ‘Biographical  Dictionary’  of  Ibn  Khallikan,  but  this, 
as  well  as  another  work,  in  which  he  intended  to  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  system  of  Indian  juiisprudenco, 
was  never  completed. 

Amidst  these  various  occupations  he  had  not  lost  sight 
of  a highor  and  more  arduous  task,  in  which  ho  wisheu  to 
concentrate  all  his  attainments.  Having  discovered  that 
tlie  character  of  the  Indian  literature  and  language  could 
only  be  coinplotoly  undorstuotl  by  tracing  them  back  to  the 

I earliest  periods  to  which  the  ‘ Vedas’  belong,  ho  desired  to 
remove  the  obscurity  by  which  they  arc  surrounded. 
In  |{}30  ho  published  his  ‘ Rig  Vedae  S|)ecimen,’  Taylor, 
London,  and  from  that  time  his  principal  attention  was 
directed  to  this  great  object.  In  order  to  understand  the 
obsolete  language  of  these  antient  writings,  he  bad  to  study 
the  oldest  of  the  grammatical  works  of  the  Hindus.  Having 
done  ibis,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Commentaries,  without 
a full  knowledge  of  which  the  texts  arc  quite  unintelligible. 
All  this  was  done  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
and  it  is  a matter  of  great  regret  that  ho  was  not  placed 
in  a situation  which  would  have  made  other  labour  unne- 
cessary. 

Among  bis  various  literary  labours  at  fins  period  was  the 
revision  of  the  ‘Dictionary.  Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  English,’ 
publi»hcd  by  Sir  Graves  Houghton.  London,  1833-1.  He 
! ulso  made  the  ‘Catalogus  Cotheum  Manuscriptorum  Syria- 
coruin  et  Carshunicorum  in  Museo  Britaniiico,’  which  has 
been  published,  since  his  death,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Forshall,  who  in  bis  address  to  the  reader  has  justly 
ottributed  to  Dr.  Rosen  all  the  merit  of  this  caUiluguu. 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Rosen’s  name  dues  not  appear  either  oti 
the  title-page  of  this  catalogue,  nor  after  the  pra^fatio  which 
ho  w rote,  and  which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  tho  catalogue. 
To  qualify  himself  for  this  labour,  Rosen  mado  himsolf 
rooster  of  (he  Syriac  langua^,  with  which  he  was  hitherto 
imperfectly  acquainted.  At  Colcbrouke's  rc<|Uost  he  under- 
took the  collection  of  his  ‘Miscellaneous  Essays,’  (owhichlio 
added  an  excellent  index,  2 vols.,  London,  1S27.  He  also 
wrote  all  iho  articles  relating  to  Oriental  literature  in  (hia 
work,  from  the  article  ' Abbasides,’  to  the  article  ‘Elliiopinii 
I.ouiguage.'  both  included,  ' together  with  several  articles  on 
Eastern  Geography,  such  ns  ‘ Arabia'  and  ‘ Armenia.’  He  re- 
vised tho  work  on  (ho  Hindus,  which  was  published  in  the 
* Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge;’  the  chapter  on  (he 
lilcmturo  is  entirely  by  his  hand.  For  the  ' Juurnal  of 
Education’  he  wrote  a review  of  Bopp’s  ‘ Vergleichcnde 
Groinmatik,’  &r.  (vol.  viii.),  and  tsvo  reviews  of  PuU's 
‘Elyinologischc  Forschungen'  (vuls.  9, 10).  He  maintained 
a coustuni  corrcs|>ondcnce  with  almost  nil  the  distinguished 
scholars  on  the  (Continent,  and  for  thu  lust  ten  years  of  his 
lifu  no  important  publication  connocted  wilb  Eastern  philo- 
logy or  history  was  projected  on  the  Continent  to  which  lie 
did  not  contribute  either  by  his  advice  or  by  the  supply  of 
materials.  His  worth  was  fully  appreciated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  a desire  was  often  expressed  that  he  bhuuld 
return  to  his  native  country;  but  being  anxious  to  accom- 
plish bis  design  of  publishing  tho  ‘Vedas,’  and  conceiving 
that  be  was  placed  in  a wider  sphere  of  utility  in  Englanil, 
he  preferred  remaining  in  London,  where  he  found  such 
valuable  treasures  of  Oriental  lilcralurc. 

In  tho  year  1836  ho  began  to  print  the  collection  of  tho 
hymns  of  the  ‘Rig  Vodo,’  giving  the  Sanscrit  text,  a I.utin 
translation,  and  explanatory  notes.  In  the  autumn  of  1837 
be  had  advanced  so  far  that  he  in(eudc<l  to  publUh  a first 
volume,  when  liii  sudden  death,  in  the  prime  of  hfe  and  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  iniellvctual  |>owei8,  intcrruptutl  an 
undertaking  fur  which  no  man  in  Kurojio  w as  so  well  qua- 
lified or  prepared  as  himbclf.  The  Translation  Commitieo 
published  llie  book  after  hts  death,  us  far  us  it  was  com- 
pleted, under  the  title  'Rig  Veda  Sanhila  Liber  Primus, 
Sanscrito  ot  Latine,’  London.  183d.  4lo.  Those  w}k>  may 
hereafter  profit  by  tho  study  of  this  work,  should  know 
at  what  price  it  has  been  obtained:  it  is  only  a fiagmcnt, 
but  it  cuDtaius  the  unergy  of  a whole  life.  Koacu’s  {losthu- 
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mous  papers  sntl  collections  have  been  confided  for  publica- 
tion to  the  able  hands  of  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn. 

vMihoiigh  Rosen  had  ac^uiretl  so  honourable  a rank  as 
an  Oriental  schular,  his  position  in  society  was  no  loss  dis- 
liji}?uiiho<l.  The  highest  admiration  for  his  talents  and  at- 
tainments was  accompanied  with  universal  respect  for  his 
virtues.  The  simplicity  of  his  pure  and  elevated  mind,  the 
gentleness  of  his  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  genuine 
kindness  of  heart  which  formed  the  striking  feature  of  his 
character,  secured  for  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  afiec- 
tion  of  all  who  knew  biro.  His  readiness  on  all  occasions 
to  aid  and  advise  his  literary  friends,  at  any  cost  of  labour, 
is  well  known  to  many  who  will  read  this  notice. 

The  loss  of  such  a man  will  always  be  severely  felt  by 
all,  but  especially  by  those  who  were  intimately  acquainied 
with  him.  His  numerous  friends,  both  English  and  Ger- 
many, have  presented  his  father  with  a marble  bust  of  his 
son,  by  Richard  Wuslraacolt,  as  a mark  of  their  esteem  for 
his  character  and  regret  for  his  loss,  and  hat  e erected  a 
inoniunent  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green 
near  London,  where  he  is  interred. 

UOSENMOLLER,  JOHN  GEORGE,  was  appointed 
ProfeS'or  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
superintendent  in  the  Lutheran  church  at  the  same  place 
in  1765,  and  died  in  )B|5.  His  chief  works  are : 1,‘Historia 
Interprciationis  Librorum  Sanctorum  in  Ecclesia  Chris- 
tiana, abApostolorum  Aclate  ad  Literaiiim  Instaurationcm,’ 
5 parts,  8vo.,  I795-1S14;  and  2,  ‘Scholia  in  Novum  Testa- 
tiierilum,’  5 vols.  8vo.  The  latter  is  a useful  work,  c^pccially 
for  young  students,  but  the  author  cannot  be  plored  in  the 
first  rank  of  commentators.  His  labours  were  more  directed 
to  the  explanation  of  particular  words  and  phrases  than  to  the 
general  comprehension  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  seldom 
gives  a satisfactory  solution  of  any  formidable  difficulty. 

ROSENMULLRR,  ERNEST  FREDERICCHARLKS, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1768,  and  died  on  the 
17lh  of  September,  1835,  after  having  for  many  years  held 
the  oflire  of  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  Univer- 
siiy  of  Leipzig.  His  chief  works  are : 1.  ‘ Scholia  in  Veins  : 
Toslamentum,’  23  vols.  Svo.,  which  is  a philological  and 
CMrgotical  cotmnenUiry  on  the  Penlalcuch.  Isaiah,  the 
Psalms,  Job,  Ezekiel,  the  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah,  the 
writings  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Rmli. 
The  first  edition  was  published  1705-18JG,  the  second  1623- 
34.  In  the  second  edition  several  Rationalistic  inierpreia-  I 
lions  which  appeared  in  the  first  are  greatly  modified.  I 
Roaemniiller’s  profound  oriental  learning  and  untiring 
industry  have  made  this  work  one  of  the  very  best  com- 
mentaries upon  the  Old  Testament.  In  some  cases  he  ! 
leans  loo  much  to  the  intcrprelaiions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  i 
A 'Compendium  of  the  Scholia,’  in  5 vols.  8vo„  containing  • 
the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Job,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
minor  prophets,  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  S.  Lechner,  | 
under  the  author’s  sni>erintendenco.  Roscnmiillor  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  larger  work.  2,  ‘llnndbuch  der  Bibli- 
bchen  Alterihuraskunde,’  4 vols.  8vo..  1823-31.  This  work  i 
was  also  left  incomplete  at  the  author’s  death.  The  volumes 
pubbsheil  arc,  three  on  the  geography  and  one  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bible.  Translations  of  parts  of  this  work  arc  | 
published  in  the  ‘ Biblical  Cabinet,’  namely,  ‘The  Geography 
of  Central  A.sia,’ 2 vols.,  and  'TheMineralogy  and  Botany  of 
the  Biblo,’  I vol.  3,  * Inslitutiones  Linguae  Arabicac,’  the 
be&i  manual  of  Arabic  grommor,  chietly  founded  upon  De 
.Sapy’s'GrammaivcArabe.’  4. ‘Analecta  Arabica.'  5, ‘Voca- 
bularium  Veteris  Teslamcnti.'  6,  ' Das  Alic  und  das  Neue 
Morgenland,’  6 vols.  6vo. 

ROSETT.\,  or  EL  RASCHID.  a town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
ill  situated  in  31“.  25'  N.  lot.  and  30“  26'  K long.,  on 
the  left  or  west  bank  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  aliout  four  miles  ftora  its  mouth.  It  is  said  to  ! 
Iiavo  been  built  by  the  son  of  the  celebroted  Haroun-al-  i 
Raschid,  about  a.d.  875;  but  it  did  not  become  a place  of  i 
any  note  till  the  decline  of  Damiotta,  owing  lu  the  increase 
of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  prevents  large 
lessols  from  cnleriug  the  river. 

Rosetta  at  the  present  day  is  not  so  large  ns  Damietta : its 
^HJpulalioii  amounts  to  about  9000, among  whom  oru  several  ■ 
Gr«uk.s  and  Copts.  The  country  around  Rosetta  is  a com- 
plele  garden,  but  the  town  itself  does  not  deserve  the 
praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  some  travel- 
lers. It  contains  several  large  moB4ues ; the  streets, 
which  are  cxi-vedingiy  narrow,  not  more  than  two  yards 
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wide,  lie  parallel  to  each  other  in  a line  with  the  river,  and 
are  irregularly  intersected  by  others  which  are  shorter.  Be- 
tween the  houses  and  the  Nile  there  is  s wide  spare,  which  is 
the  promenade  of  Rosetta.  Tlie  hou^ioft.  which  are  built  of 
a dingy  red  brick,  ore  two  or  three  stories  high  ; the  bazaars 
arc  narrow,  dirty,  and  dark.  Rosetta  carries  on  a consider- 
able trade  both  with  Europe  and  the  Levant ; but  tho 
passage  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  is  always  ai-' 
(ended  with  some  danger,  as  the  sands  are  constantly  shift- 
ing and  (he  surf  is  hiszh. 

ROSETTA  STONE  is  the  namn  given  to  a stone  in  tho 
British  Museum,  which  was  originally  found  by  the  French 
among  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  J ulien,  which  is  near  the  Rosetta 
mouin  of  the  Nile.  It  was  delivered  up  to  the  British  on 
the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  and  was  brought  to  Eng-* 
land  in  the  year  J 802.  This  stone,  which  w a piece  of  black 
basalt,  contains  parts  of  three  distinct  inscriptions:  thw 
highest  on  the  stone  is  in  what  wo  generally  call  hierogly- 
phics; the  second  is  in  that  character  commonly  called  the 
‘ enchorial,’ or  ‘the  characters  of  the  country  and  the  third, 
which  is  in  Greek,  declares,  at  the  end,  that  the  decree 
which  this  stone  contains  was  cut  in  three  different  charac- 
ters, the  ‘ sacred  characters,’  ‘those  of  the  country’  or  the 
‘enchorial,’  and  the  ‘ Greek.’  In  its  present  state  the  stont. 
is  much  mutilated,  chiefly  nt  the  top  otid  at  the  right  side. 
Its  greatest  length,  in  its  present  condition,  is  about  three 
feet,  measured  on  the  flat  surface  which  contains  the 
writing;  its  breadth,  which  in  some  parts  is  entire, is  about 
two  feet  five  inches.  A largo  part  of  the  hieroglyphic 
inscription  is  broken  ofi^,  but  it  probably  contained  in  its 
entire  state  about  twenty  or  at  the  utmost  twenty-one  lines; 
the  enchorial  or  second  inscription  consists  of  thirty-two 
lines,  but  the  beginning  of  tho  first  fifteen  lines  are  wanting, 
and  tho  Greek  text  contained,  when  entire,  fifty-four  lines, 
buttboendof  it  is  at  present  mutilated.  We  leern  from 
tho  Greek  text  that  the  Rosetta  stone  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphaiies,  and  probably  oboul  b.c.  193. 
Rpiphanes  succeecled  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  hie 
father  Philopator,  b.c.  2(J5,  when  ho  was  a child  only  four 
or  five  years  old.  In  this  monument  the  acts  done  during 
the  prince’s  minority  are  attributed  to  him.  and  ho  is  com- 
mended for  his  piety,  his  liberality  to  tlie  temples,  his  romis- 
sioii  of  the  arrears  of  taxes  and  diminution  of  the  imposts. 
Ilia  victories  over  tho  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  tho  lands 
by  dams  against  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

The  discovery  of  this  stone  with  the  triple  inscription  up- 
on it  excited  hopes  that  we  should  be  able  by  means  of  it  to 
decipher  the  numerous  monuments  of  aniicnt  Egypt.  Dr. 
Young,  in  the  article  ‘ Egypt,’  in  tho  supplement  to  the  ' En- 
cycloptedia  Britannica,'  was  the  first  who  deciphered  several 
proper  names  in  thecnchorial  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
and  ho  was  followed  in  his  investigations  by  Champollion. 
pjis  triple  inscription  however  is  not  of  so  much  value  as 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  since  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
enchorial  text  is  not  faithfully  represented  bv  the  Greek. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  probable  that  the  Greek  is  not  a 
translation  either  of  the  hieroglyphic  or  enchorial  text,  but 
expresses  only  generally  the  same  substantial  lueaning. 

I'he  preceding  account  has  been  Uken  from  the  'Egyp- 
tian Antirjuities’  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Kntywle^e,  vol.  ti.,  chap,  lo,  in  which  the 
whole  subject  is  fully  investigated.  Compare  also  the  articlus 
Chaupollion  and  iIiBRani.YPHics  in  this  work. 

ROSHEIM.  [ReiN,  Bas.] 

ROSICRUCIANS  is  the  name  of  a secret  society  whose 
existence  became  first  known  lo  the  public  in  the  17ih 
century,  by  means  of  several  publications  which  have  been 
attributed  lo  John  Valentine  Andre®,  a German  scholar, 
born  at  Uerrenberg,  in  the  duchy  of  Wurloroborg.  in  1586, 
w ho,  after  studying  at  Tubingen,  became  a minister  of  tho 
Lutheran  church,  and  in  course  of  lime  was  made  almoner 
of  the  duke  of  Wiirteraberg  and  abbot  of  Adelberg.  An 
die®  died  in  1654.  He  was  a man  of  a mystical  turn  of 
mind,  who  had  conceived  tho  idea  of  effecting  a general 
reform  of  mankind.  Ho  wrote  many  works,  chiefly  on 
mystic  subjects.  It  is  doubtful  however  whether  those  par 
ticulnr  works  which  would  establish  his  connection  with 
the  Rosicrucian  Society  are  really  his.  The  following 
are  tho  titles  of  three  of  these  works: — 1,  * Elucidarius 
Major,  ueber  dio  Reformation  dor  ganzen  woilcn  Welt,  F. 
C.  R.  auss  ihren  chymisclieti  Hoebzoit,'  1617.  in  which 
there  is  a mixture  of  precepts  of  alchemy  with  maxims  of 
ethics.  2,  ‘ Fama  Fiaturnitatis  des  lubhehen  Ordciis  dcs 
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Rosonkrcutcs,*  Frank  fuit,  ]<}I7,  in  vliicli  there  ii  a story  of 
a certain  Christian  Rosciikruuz,  a German  noble  uf  the 
fourteenth  century,  who,  after  travelling  lung  in  the  Ku.'it, 
returned  to  Germany,  an<l  there  established  a fraternity, 
or  secret  society,  of  a few  adepts,  under  certain  regulations, 
living  together  in  a building  which  he  raised  under  the 
name  of  Sancll  Spintus,  whore  he  died,  at  Ul6  years 
of  nge.  Tlie  place  of  his  burial  was  kept  a prufbund 
M'cret  by  the  adepts,  and  iho  Society  renewed  itself  by  the 
admission  of  successive  new  members  in  silence  and  ob- 
scurity, according  to  the  last  injunction  of  its  founder,  who 
directed  the  following  inscription  to  be  placed  on  a door  of 
Sancli  Spiritus:— * Post  CXX.  annos  patebo/  3, ' Coiifessio 
Fratornitatis  Rosem  Oucis  ad  £ruditi>s  Europa,’  which  is 
nppendc<l  to  the  preceding,  and  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  Order  does  not  interfere  with  the  religion  or  polity  of 
states,  but  only  seeks  fur  the  true  philoeopby;  that  many 
absurd  fables  liave  been  tuld  of  the  fralernity,  either  by  its 
enemies  or  by  fantastic  people.  It  states  also  that  once  a 
year  tho  members  are  to  meet  at  appointed  places  to  con- 
verse together  upon  secret  matters,  and  that  new  members 
arc  to  be  admitted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  are  de- 
ceased, and  to  work  fur  the  common  purpose  of  tho  Order, 
giving  no  clue  however  for  discovering  what  that  purpose 
was.  In  fact  the  secret,  if  secret  there  wss,  has  been  effoe* 
tually  kept  to  the  present  day.  This  appearance  of  mystc- 
riousness  has  given  rise  to  various  surmises.  Sumo  have 
ascribed  to  tlic  Rosicrucians  the  same  hostile  plans  against 
all  established  churches  and  monarchies  which  have  been 
also  attributed  to  tho  Illuminati,  Freemasons,  Carbonari, 
and  other  secret  societies.  (Barruel,  Memoiret  vour  servir 
<1  r lUftoire  du  Jacobinitjne.)  Others  say  that  the  order  of 
Rosicrucians  is  identical  with  that  of  Freemasons,  one 
of  whose  degress  or  dignities  is  called  in  some  countries  tho 
degree  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Rosicrucians  have  not  been 
heard  of  as  a separate  order  for  nearly  a century  past,  but 
some  have  thought  that  they  continued  to  exist  under  the 
name  of  the  Illuminati,  who  were  much  talked  of  in  Ger- 
many and  France  in  the  latter  part  of  tiic  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Barruel,  after  describiug  the  ceremonies  with  which 
candidates  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Red  Cross  in 
some  Freemasons*  lodges,  which  however,  he  says,  vary  in 
dilTercnt  countrius,  observes  that  these  ceremonies,  vhich 
were  apparently  allusive  to  the  Passion  of  Jesus  ChrUt,  were 
difrcrcntly  interpreted,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
candidates;  that  some  saw  in  it  a memento  of  tho  Passion, 
others  an  introduction  to  the  arcana  of  alchemy  and  magic, 
and  others  at  lost  a blasphemous  invective  against  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  w hich  (he  Rosicrucians  hud  derive<l 
from  the  Templars  of  old.  This  assertion  however  has  been 
contradicled  by  others.  Tho  rusder  who  wishes  to  investi- 
gate this  obscure  subject  may  consult  F.  Nicolai, ' On  iho 
Crimes  ascriiicd  to  tho  Templars;’  Chr.  Murr,  * On  tho 
True  Origin  of  tho  Rosicrucians,’  1803;  and  J.  G.  Hiihle, 
Ueber  den  Urspriing  un<l  dio  vurnehmsten  Schicksale  der 
Orden  dor  Roieiikreuzer  und  Freymaurer,’  GuUingen,  1804. 
Huhio  seems  to  tliiiiks  (bat  the  Rosicriiriuns  are  but  a 
branch  or  affiliation  of  tho  Freemasons.  The  impostor  Cag- 
huslm  prelendeil  that  ho  was  a Uosicrucian.  [Caoliostro.] 
UOSIN.  p'uRPEtXTlNB.] 

KOSMARi'NUS,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  I^nmiaceic.  It  is  uno  of  tho  genera  bc- 
toiiging  to  this  order  that  are  ^>crennial  and  po»ses.s  the 
character  of  shrubs.  It  is  known  by  the  following  charac- 
ters calyx  ovalo.campanulale,  with  two  1ms,  tho  upper  of 
which  is  entire,  and  tho  lower  two-par'cu  ; corolla  not 
ringed  in  the  inside,  the  throat  slightly  intlatod  with 
two  lips.  c(]uai,  the  upper  one  cmarginatc.  the  lower  two- 
parliii,  tho  middle  lobe  verv  large  un<l  hanging  down ; sta- 
mens two;  filaments  sliglitly  toothed  at  the  base;  style 
with  tho  upper  lobe  very  short. 

R'^*marin\u  officinaiis,  the  common  Rosemary,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and  ' 
Italy,  the  basin  of  tho  Mediterranean,  and  some  parts  of! 
.\sin  Minor.  It  is  a very  ieafy  shrub,  growing  to  the  height 
of  three  nr  four  feet ; tho  leaves  am  sessile,  linear,  i|uito  cn 
tiro,  revolute  at  the  edge,  ond  covered  with  white  hairs  be- 
neath ; tho  flowers  arc  few,  and  in  short  axillarv'  racemes  ; 
the  roruUa  has  a dull  leaden  blue  or  white  colour,  with  tho 
tu\»e  protruding  a little  beyond  the  calyx  , tho  flower-leaves 
iir  bracts  are  sh.»rtcr  than  Uio  calyx.  Tim  cullivalcd  and 
garden  plants  differ  very  much  in  tho  shape  and  number  of 
ibcir  loaves,  on  which  account  Miller  described  them  os  two 


[ species,  tho  It.  ansuiti/olia  and  the  R.  Utliffdiiu  The  sixa 
j of  the  leaves  varies  according  to  the  suil  and  situation  in 
whicli  the  plant  grows.  It  is  generally  ob»erved  that  the 
broader  and  longer  the  leaves,  the  more  vigorous  is  tlio 
plant.  The  rosemary  U a very  desirable  plant  for  the  gar- 
den, both  on  account  of  its  cvergiuen  character  and  its 
flowers,  which  appear  from  Januar)  to  April.  There  aru 
three  \arielies  known  in  gardens,  the  green  or  common, 
tho  guld-.striped,  and  the  silver-striped,  which  are  distin- 
guitlied  principally  by  the  colour  of  their  leaves.  The  green 
variety  is  the  hartiiesl,  and  is  most  generaliy  used.  It  may 
be  prupagaied  by  seeds,  or  slips  or  cuttings  of  tho  young 
shoots.  Tho  striped  varieties  may  bo  best  propagated  by 
layers  of  the  young  wood.  They  should  be  planterl  in  a 
warm  situation,  as  they  ore  much  mure  tender  than  the 
green.  Thoy  aro  only  cultivated  os  ornamental  plants  on 
account  of  their  variegated  leaves.  Tho  rosemary  abounds 
in  the  district  of  Narbonno  in  France,  where  it  is  used  to 
form  hedges  for  gardens,  &C-.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
uroina  of  this  plant  gathered  by  the  bees  that  gives  to  the 
honey  of  this  uislricL  its  peculiarly  fine  flavour. 

Rosemary  was  formerly  held  in  high  estimation,  ospo- 
cially  on  the  Continent.  In  the  songs  of  the  troubadours 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  constancy  and 
devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  It  was  thought  to  be  a comforter  of 
the  brain,  and  a strengthener  of  the  memory  ; ami  on  tho 
latter  account  used  os  a sign  of  fidelity  amongst  lovers. 
Shaks))cre  makes  Opheha  sa},— 

* 71i«rv’s  ru*emary  R>t  jroa : ihat'i  tat  tsinrinl>TBi»r«,' 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  rosemary  is  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  pots  for  the  purpose  of  selling  small  sprigs  of  it 
when  in  blossom,  in  winter  and  early  spring,  for  various 
religious  purposes. 

UOSMARl'NUS  OFFICINA'LIS,  Rf>Kman/,  called 
also  Anthoi,  alcrm  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  (he  confoundingof 
Rosemary  with  the  I.odum  palusirc  or  wild  marsh-rosemary, 
which  hat  very  different  and  even  dangerous  properties. 
Genuine  Rosemary  is  a shrub,  a native  of  the  south  of 
Euro|>e,  Asia  Minor,  and  China.  Tlie  officinal  part  is  tire 
tups  or  upper  part  of  the  twigs.  The  leaves  are  about  an 
inch  long,  linear,  slightly  revolute  at  the  raurgins,  dark 
green  and  reticulate  on  tho  upper  sur.''ace,  hoary  and  white 
on  the  under.  Tho  leaves  and  calyces  of  the  flowers  liave 
a strong,  penetrating,  aromatic  odour,  which  i<  rendered 
stronger  by  bruising  them;  and  a bitter,  buniing,  cumphor- 
like  taste.  Tliey  owe  this  to  the  presence  of  tannic  acid, 
bitter  matlor,  perhaps  resin,  and  especially  to  a volatile  oil, 
of  which  one  urachm  may,  by  distillation,  be  obtained  from 
one  pound  of  the  leaves. 

Oil  of  Rosemary  (Oleum  RorUroarini,  or  Ol.  Anthos)  is 
chiefly  prepared  in  Spain  and  the  south  of  France,  by  dis 
(illation  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  At  first  it  is  neaily 
transparent  and  very  limpid,  but  by  time  it  becomes  both 
jcdlowish  and  thicker.  It  possej<ses  the  strong  penetrating 
odour  of  rosemary,  with  a camphur-liko  intermixture,  ami 
a burning  taste.  It  has  an  acid  ro-aclion.  Tho  si>ociftc 
gravity  varies  with  the  purity  and  age  of  the  specimen;  it 
is  commonly  0‘9I,  hut  hy  rectification  with  alcohol  it  ui 
brought  to  0'89  or  0'65.  It  ini.xes  with  alcohol  of '83  in 
every  prop^irtion.  By  evaporation  or  by  shaking  with  potass,  it 
deposits  a stcaropton,  or  rosemary-camphtir.  Hydrochloric 
acid  gas  blackens  ii,  but  does  not  form  an  artificial  camphui 
With  iodino  it  partially  explode.^, 

The  oil  of  rosemary  of  commerce  is  an  artificial  prepara 
(ion  of  oil  of  turfienline  distilled  with  rosemary;  it  is  also 
Hduitcrated  with  spike  oil,  obtained  from  the  Lavandula 
Spico.  This  may  always  Iki  distinguished  from  the  genuine 
by  not  reddening  litmus-paper 

Rosemary  possesses  valuable  stimulant  and  canniiiativo 
properties;  but  it  is  chiefly  employed  as  a perfume, entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  Queen  of  llungory's  Water, 
Eau  do  Cologne,  and  aromatic  vinegar.  It  is  also  said  to 
promote  the  growth  of  hair  and  prevent  baldness, 

ROSS  and  CROM.\RTY  SHIRES,  two  Scotcb  coun 
ties,  intimately  connected  both  lor.allv  and  otherwise  Ross 
comprehends  a considerable  area  on  the  mainland  of  Smt 
lanch  together  with  tho  large  island  of  I.,cwis,  one  of  tho 
Hebrides;  and  Cromarty  is  composed  of  a number  of  do 
1ncliu<l  portions,  cither  interspersed  among  the  inland  pails 
of  Ros)i  or  lying  along  its  border  The  mninlaml  portion 
of  the  two  counties  approximates  in  figure  to  n Inanglo, 
having  its  vortex  (Tarbel  Ni^s)  towards  ihcca.st;  one  side, 
facing  the  norih,  extending  from  Tarbet  Ncm  to  IaicIi 
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Enanl.  £9  miles  in  a direct  line  between  its  cxlremilies; 
another  side,  frontiuf'  the  south-east,  extending  fromTarbet 
Ness  to  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Skye  from  the 
mainland,  B3  miles;  and  the  base  or  third  side,  fronting 
Thu  west,  6^  or  6.1  tnilcA.  The  northern  side  is  for  thetnost 
part  contertninous  with  Sutherlandshire,  the  south-eastern 
side  with  Invorness-Bhire ; but  towards  Tarbot  Ness,  Ri>ss 
and  Cromarty  shires  are  separated  from  Sutherlandshire  by 
Dornoch  Frith;  and  from  Inverness-shire,  and  also  from 
Nairn  and  Elgin  shires,  by  the  Moray  or  Murray  Frith. 
The  Frith  of  Cromarty,  between  these  two.  punotrutos  10 
miles  inland,  forming  a long  narrow  inlet,  littlu  more  than 
two  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part,  and  communicating  with 
the  open  sea  by  a passage  of  scarcely  mure  than  half  a mile. 
The  third  side  is  formed  by  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is 
characterized  by  bold  headlands  separated  from  each  other 
by  deep  but  generally  narrow  inlets  or  lochs.  Tlicre  aro 
several  small  islands,  the  Summer  Islands,  Martin,  Eilau- 
Ciearach,  Longa,  the  Crouhn  islands,  &c„  off  this  coa«l. 
The  island  of  Lewis  is  to  the  north-west  of  the  mainland 
part  of  the  county  ; the  distance  between  the  nearest  point 
of  the  island  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland,  across 
the  Muich,  or  intervening  channel,  is  about  2.1  miles.  Lewis 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  island  of  itself;  it  forms  the 
northern  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  principal 
island  of  the  Hebrides,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  called  the 
Long  Island;  the  southern  portion,  called  Harris,  belongs 
to  Invcrncss-sbire.  Lewis  is  39  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  from  the  northern  promontory.  calle<ribe  Butt  of  the 
Lewis,  to  the  border  of  Harris,  and  31  miles  broad  from 
cast  to  west : its  eoast-linc  is  os  irregular  as  that  of  the 
mainland.  The  islands  of  Bcrncra  and  Scarpa  lie  close  to 
l.#c\vis  on  the  western  side.  Tlio  Shiant  Isles  area  group 
of  small  islands  or  rocks  between  Lewis  and  ibe  main,  but 
much  nearer  Lewis. 

Tho  area  of  the  two  counties  is  given  by  Dr.  Playfair 
icrijitiou  of  Scotland)  thus Ross-shire,  2070  srjuare  miles, 
ur  l,324,&0Uacres ; Cromartyshire,  105squareiniles,or67,200 
acres;  Lewis  (including  the  fresh-water  lakes),  617  square 
miles,  or  3 j6,480  acres : total,  2732  square  miles,  or  1,748, 490 
acres.  Mr.  MafCuUuch’s  estimate  (Statitlical  Areou?ii  nf 
the.  British  Empire)  is  as  follows:— Roas-shire,  2069  .square 
miles,  or  1.324,160  acres  of  land;  CO  square  miles,  or  3o,400 
acres  of  lakes:  together,  2.129  square  miles,  or  1,362,560 
acres.  Cromartyshire,  256  square  miles,  or  163,840  acres 
of  land;  10  square  miles,  or  6400  acres  of  water:  together, 
266  square  miles,  or  170,240  acres.  Tlie  isles  belonging  to 
Russ  and  Cromarty  660  squaro  miles,  or  368,400  acres  of 
land;  20  square  miles,  or  12,800  acres  of  lakes : togothor, 
680  square  miles,  or  371,200  acres.  The  total  is  2896 
square  miles,  or  1,846.400  acres  of  land;  90  square  miles, 
or  67,600  acres  of  lakes:  together,  2976  square  miles,  or 
1,904,000  acres.  The  jiopulation,  in  1821,  was  68.828 ; in 
1831  it  was  74,820,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of 
9 per  rent.,  and  giving,  on  Mr.  MacCulloch’s  statement  of 
the  area  of  the  land  (viz.  2895  tiiuare  miles),  nearly  26  in- 
habitants to  a square  mile.  The  shires  taken  together 
exceed  in  area  all  the  counties  of  Scotland  except  Inverness 
and  Argylcshire;  in  amount  of  population  they  are  ninth 
in  order,  standing  next  below  Inverness,  and  next  above 
Dumfries;  in  density  of  population  they  are  exceeded  by  all 
the  counties  of  Scotland,  except  Inverness  and  Sutheriuiul. 
Tain,  the  county  town  of  Ross,  is  near  the  southern  shore 
of  Dornoch  Frith,  in  57®  48'  N.  lat.  and  4®  .V  W.  long.,  13-1 
milts  ill  a direct  line  north  by  west  of  Edinburgh,  or  201 
miles  by  the  road  by  Quocnsferrv,  Kinross.  Perth,  Dunkeld. 
Blair-Alhol,  the  valleys  of  the  6arry  and  the  Spqy,  to  In- 
verness, and  from  thence  by  Beauley,  Dingwall,  and  In- 
vergordun. 

The  district  of  Ferrintosh,  which  is  a portion  of  Nalm- 
sbiro,  U included  in  the  boundaries  we  have  given,  but  not 
in  the  statements  of  area  and  population. 

Surface;  Co(ut-Une:  Islands. — A general  description  of 
this  district  is  given  elsewhere  [Great  Britain,  vol.  xi.. 
p.  402,  col.  23,  wnere  it  is  described  as  ‘ the  countrv  south  of 
a lino  joining  L«ch  Broom  and  tho  Frith  of  bomoch.’ 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  that,  excepting  the  two  penin- 
sulas formed  by  tho  three  friths  Dirnoch.  Cromarty,  and 
Moray,  and  tho  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  them,  it  con- 
sists of  mountains  irregularly  grouped,  with  deep  intervening 
glens  or  ravines.  Ben  Wyvis  is  3720  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ; Kca  Cloch,  near  Littlu  Loch  Broom,  36U0  feet ; j 
Bon  Dcrag,  one  of  tho  Ben  More  bill.*,  near  the  bead  of] 


Ixich  Broom,  3651  feet;  Ben  Liir,  near  I..ooh  Maree,  3000 
feet;  Ben  Attow,  on  the  border  of  Russ-shiro  and  Inver- 
ness-shire, is  said  to  be  nearly  4Umi  feot. 

The  three  friths  just  mentioned  are  ilirou  branchesof  that 
groat  bay  which  penetrates  Scotland  from  ibe  ncH'th  east, 
between  Dunennsby  Head,  the  north-east  point  of  Scotland, 
and  Kinnaird's  Head  in  Aberdeenshire.  l>ornocli  Frith, 
tho  most  northern  of  (ho  three,  extends  about  24  or  26 
miles  inland  to  Bonar  Bridge,  on  tlie  road  from  Inverness 
to  Wick  and  Thurso.  It  is  about  Ut  miles  across  at  its 
entrance  between  Tarbcl  Ness  and  Brora.  Moray  Frith 
extends  about  as  far  inland  as  Dornoch  Frith,  bul  is  I t 
miles  across  at  its  entrance  between  Tarbet  Ness  and  Buvg 
Head.  Cromarty  Frith  is  an  inlet  of  Moray  Frith.  Loch 
Beauley  is  an  extension  of  Moray  Frith  inland : wo  know 
not  exactly  where  the  line  separating  the  loch  from  tlie 
frith  is  drawn,  but  there  is  a sheet  of  water  extending  16 
or  17  miles  inland  from  Fort  George,  where  Moray  Frith 
is  contracted  to  a narrow  strait,  and  throe  or  four  miles 
brood  at  the  widest  part.  There  arc  clilVs  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Cromarty  Frith,  and  again  at  Tarbet  Nesa 
and  some  mites  south  of  it. 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  arc 
J^och  Enard,  at  tho  north-west  extremity  of  the  two  counties' 
Ixich  Broom,  Little  I.#och  Broom,  Loch  Greinord,  Loch  Ewo, 
lx)cb  Gairloch,  Loch  Torridon.  Loch  Carron,  with  Loch 
Kisliorn,  which  is  a branch  of  it ; and  I^och  Alsh,  with  its 
branches.  Loch  Lingun>l  Iu>ch  Duish  or  Duich.  They  occur 
in  the  order  in  which  ac  have  enumerated  them  from  north 
to  south.  Loch  Broom  and  I..oeh  Carron  extend  about  16  miles 
inland,  but  are  both  narrow.  Lochs  Enard,  Oreinord,  Kwe, 
Gairloch,  and  Torridon  aro  not  so  long,  but  are  wider.  Loch 
Greinord  is  about  four  miles  across  at  the  mouth.  There 
are  cliffs  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Enard  and  at  the  headland 
of  Ru-monc  or  Ru-more,  at  its  western  side,  and  on  part  of 
the  shores  of  Loeh  Broom  and  Loch  Corron.  The  islands 
along  this  coast  are  small.  The  western  coost  of  Cromarty 
and  Rou  is  described  at  considerable  length  in  the  se- 
cond volume  of  MacCuUoch’s  'Highlands  and  Western 
Isles.’ 

The  principal  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Lewis  are  Loch  Car- 
lawn,  Lwh  Hernem,  Loch  Ruig,  Uig  Bay,  and  Loch  Resort, 
on  the  west  siile,  occurring  in  the  onler  in  which  we  have 
enumerated  them  from  north  to  south;  and  LoebTua,  Loch 
Gremishador,  I..och  Luerbost,  Loch  Hourn,  Loch  Shell, 
Loch  Brulum,  Loch  Valumis,  Loch  Clay,  and  J.ech  Seaforib, 
occurring  in  the  same  order,  on  the  easlent  side.  The  three 
lochs  Carlowa,  Bcrnera,  and  Roig  are  three  branches  of  one 
great  inlet,  about  nine  miles  across  at  (he  entrance,  ami  ex- 
tending about  nine  miles  inland:  in  the  middle  of  it  U 
the  island  of  Berncra,  five  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and 
three  mites  wide,  and  a number  of  smaller  islands.  Tlie 
boundary  between  I.,ewis  and  Harris  is  drawn  across  Iho 
island  from  tho  head  of  I.,och  Resort  to  the  shore  of  Lm-h 
Seafurtii,  but  not  at  (he  head  of  the  Loch.  There  arc  cliffs  at 
the  northern  extremity,  and  on  a great  part  of  the  eastern  and 
sumo  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Lewis.  It  will  bo  observed 
that  llicse  ' lochs’  aro  not,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply, 
lakes,  butinlctsuflhe  sea.  Theheadlandsof  I..owts  aretho  Buit 
of  Lewis  at  the  northern  extremity;  Tolsta  Head,  near  it; 
and  Tiompan  Head,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  w hich 
forms  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  Loch  Tua,  on  the*, 
eastern  side  of  the  island;  and  Gallon  Head,  at  the  south 
side  of  the  entraiU'O  to  Loch  Roig,  on  tho  western  side. 
Lewis  is  as  mountainous  as  tliu  mainland,  though  the  {leaks 
are  not  so  lofty:  the  mountains  form  a range  extending 
north  and  south,  with  lateral  branches.  The  Barvas  HilU, 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  arc  789  fi'Ot  high;  and  Su- 
ancval,  on  the  western  side,  between  Loch  Roig  and  l.«och 
Resort,  2700  feet 

Hydrography  and  Commrmtcrt//oi?s.— Tho  two  counties 
have  no  very  large  rivers.  The  Oikel  rises  at  the  f<iot  of 
Ben  Mohr  in  Sutherlandshire,  just  on  (ho  border  of  Ross- 
shire,  and  flows  for  twenty-six  miles  along  the  border  of  the 
(wo  sXiuntics  till  it  unites  with  a stream  from  Loch  Shin  in 
Sutherlandshire.  It  then  expands  into  a narrow  lake  five 
miles  long,  called  the  Kyle,  which  opens  into  Dornoch  Frith. 
The  RepalhWater  and  Carron  Water  are  onestream  twenty- 
three  or  twenly-fuur  miles  long,  which  joins  the  Kyle  at  its 
lower  end.  A number  cf  streams  flowing  eastward  unite 
above  Dingwall,  just  below  which  they  fall  into  Cromaity 
Frith.  The  longest  of  those  streams  rises  in  tho  western 
part  of  the  county,  and  has  a course  of  forty  miles  to  Ding- 
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uall,  vfattnns:  Straih  Bran,  aiul  passing  ihrough  several 
lakes,  am  itig  which  is  Lo<-h  J<uichar(.  nearly  five  miles  lung 
by  one  broad.  Loch  Fftimieh.  ciglu  miles  long  and  a mile 
broad,  is  drained  by  another  of  llicse  streams:  it  is  near 
the  eenlre  of  the  counties.  Loch  Monar,  five  miles  long  by 
ono  milu  broad,  U drained  by  a stream  which  belongs  to 
Inverness-shire ; Loch  Glass,  five  ludes  long,  and  many 
other  lakes,  most  of  them  very  small,  are  draimil  bv  streams 
llowitig  into  the  fntlis  of  tho  eastern  coast.  All  tfiu  above- 1 
tnenliuned  lakes  have  their  greatest  extension  from  east  to  j 
west.  I 

Tile  streams  on  the  western  coast  hare  a shorter  course  . 
than  those  on  the  eastern.  There  are  several  lochs  in  this  ! 
part-  Loch  Maree,  the  largest  fre.Hli-waU.-r  lake  in  ilse  I 
uountios,  e.vtcnding  twelve  miles  in  lengtli,  and  two  miles  j 
or  (WO  mdus  ami  a half  ucroM  in  tho  broadest  part,  is  ! 
drained  by  tho  Evve,  which  Hows  into  Loch  Ewe.  Loch  j 
Ni»  Shallag.  three  miles  long;  Loch  Fair  or  Fuir,  three  i 
miles  long  and  above  a mde  wide;  Loch  Dambh  or  Dainff.  I 
four  miles  long ; Loch  Lundie,  three  miles  long  ; and  Loch 
Clunio,  partly  in  Invcrness-shire,  nearly  four  miles  lung,  are 
drained  by  streams  which  How  into  the  sea  on  the  west 
coast. 

Lewisaboundsinlakcs ; but  they areall  small, except  Loch 
Lingavat,  which  extends  in  length  nearly  ten  miles  from 
north  to  south,  between  Loch  Seaforlh  and  Loch  Resort. 
The  streams  in  Lewis  have  all  a very  short  course. 

Tho  two  Counties  have  very  few  roads.  The  greater  part 
of  them,  including  those  of  chief  importance,  are  on  tlie 
east  side,  and  lead  to  different  places  farther  north.  Ono 
leads  near  tho  coast  from  Inverness,  by  Fortrosc,  Cromarly, 
and  Tain,  to  Dornoch,  Wick,  and  Thurso,  the  communica- 
tion being  made  in  several  places  by  ferries  over  the  luclis 
and  friths.  Another  road  from  Inverness  (u  Wick  and 
T^iurso  runs  more  inland,  nassing  round  the  beads  of  Loch 
Beauley  and  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  through  the  town 
of  Dingwall,  which  is  at  tho  head  of  Cromarly  Frith:  it 
cros.ses  into  Sntherlaudshire  by  Bonar  Bridge,  which  is 
thrown  over  the  Kyle  at  the  bead  of  Dornoch  Frith.  There 
are  several  roads  communicating  beiwccn  thc^o  two.  A 
road  from  Dingwall  leads  across  the  country  through  Slratli 
Bran  to  Loch  Carron,  a distance  of  49  miles,  sending  ofT 
branches  on  the  right  to  Ullapool  on  Loch  Broom,  to  the 
heads  of  Loch  Gairloch  and  Loch  Ewe.  by  the  side  of  l^icli 
Maree,  and  to  Loch  Torridon.  The  road  from  Inverness  to 
the  Isio  of  Skvc,  with  n branch  to  Loch  AUh  and  Loch 
Carron.  runs  llirougli  Rhiabuio  and  Glen  Shicl,  in  liio 
southern  parts  of  the  cuunU'  of  Ross;  and  that  from  Dor- 
noch and  the  east  coast  to  Loch  Assyiit  just  passes  through 
the  northern  part  of  the  same  county.  The  greater  part  if 
not  the  whole  of  these  roads  arc  under  the  direction  of  tho 
commissioners  of  Highland  roads  and  bridges. 

Soil : Agrir.ulture. — The  arable  land  of  the  two  counties 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  tho  ea-stern  part,compreliend- 
ing  tho  two  peninsulas,  ‘An  Oilean  Dubh,’  or  the  Black 
Isle,  between  Loch  Beauley  and  Cromarty  Firth  ; and  Easier 
Riiss,  between  the  Cromarty  and  Dornoch  friths,  together 
with  tho  comparatively  low  and  level  tract  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  those.  Tho  central  and  western  parts  are  ' wild, 
rugged,  and  mountainous,  inierpersed  with  lakes  ond  nar- 
row glens  that  afford  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle,’ 
(MacCuHoci),  Statist.  Acet.  ((f  Brit,  Emjnre.)  Since  the 
cummenceinent  of  tho  present  century,  agriculture  has  im- 
proved in  a must  exlraonlinary  manner.  'The  fields  were 
formerly  detached  pieces  of  land,  ploughed  irregularly,  as 
the  ground  with  the  least  labour  suited.  The  carls  generally 
used  were  of  the  poorest  description,  with  a kin<l  of  tum- 
bler or  Solid  wheel,  and  wicker  conical  baskets ; little  or  no 
lime  was  used  for  agricultural  purposes.’  *1  succeeded  to 
a farm  in  this  country  about  thirty  years  ago  (says  Major 
Gilchrist,  ofOpisdalc,  Sulhcrlandshire),  when  the  working 
strength  consisted  of  sixteen  oxen  and  twenty-four  small 
horses  called  garruns;  this  farm  is  now  laboured  by  three  pair 
of  horses,’  {Avpnulix  to  hourttenth  R-port  of  Commissioners 
of  Uighlanii  Roads  and  Bridges;  ihrl.  Papers  for  ls28, 
vul.  ix.)  The  individual  who  introduced  the  ploughing  of 
land  in  regular  ridges,  and  the  division  of  fields  into  any- 
thing like  systematic  arrangement  was  living  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Major  Gilchrist  at  the  period  of  the  above  Report. 
•Tlie  total  amount  of  wheat  then  (viz.,  at  tho  coromcnce- 
tnent  of  tho  present  century)  raised  in  the  county  was  not 
equal  to  what  is  now-  produced  on  many  single  farms.  It 
was  not  until  1813  that  tho  first  barluy-mill  north  of  the 


Cromarty  Frith  was  erected,  and  in  1821  the  first  flourmill 
' (at  Drummond,  on  llic  estate  of  Fowlis)  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual. To  such  an  extent  however  has  cultivation  of  late 
been  carried,  that  the  growth  of  wheat  alone  Is  now  (viz.  tS28) 
estimated  at  20,(100  quarters  annually : and  the  exportation  of 
< grain  to  Londun,  Leith,  Liverpool,  &c.  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000  quarters ; bc>ides  the  supply 
of  the  extensive  aqd  populous  pastoral  districts  of  the 
county  (of  Ross),  and  the  towns  of  Dingwall,  Tain,  Inver- 
ness, &c  . to  which  places  1 am  credibly  informed  upwards 
of  10.00(1  bolls  of  flour  are  now  annually  sent  fur  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  Among  other  exports  may  he 
mentioned  tho  produce  of  various  extensive  whiskey  distil- 
leries. situated  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  aiul  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  salted  pork  from  the  ports  of  Cromarty 
ami  Invergordun.’  {Apf  endix  to  Report,  us  above.) 

The  soil  in  ilie  ]>cnmsula  of  the  Black  Isle  is  various.and 
much  of  it  pour.  Thu  cultivated  portion  consists  chiefly  o( 
clayey  loam,  gouil  black  mould,  and  sandy  loam.  In  Euster 
Ross  there  U a considerable  oxleut  of  clayey  loam  and  light 
sandy  sol).  Around  Dingwull  the  soil  is  clayey.  There  are 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  gcnilcineirs  seats  and  plan- 
tations in  the  cultivated  part  of  (he  two  counties.  Tlie 
usual  fences  are  hedges  and  ditches,  sometimes  however 
stone  fences  ate  employed.  There  is  some  good  timber  in 
the  hedgerows.  Turnips  are  grown  equal  to  those  of  more 
soulhei  II  counties.  Thu  crops  arc  clean,  and  fur  the  most 
part  rich.  Tlie  houses  of  the  principal  fanners  arc  neat  and 
curoiuodiuus,  and  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  have  much 
improved  of  late  years.  Many  of  the  manbtun  houses  arc 
well  situated,  and  surrounded  by  omamcnlsl  plantations, 
shrubberies,  or  fine  tiniber-treos.  Many  of  them  have  ex- 
cellent gardens;  and  a spirit  of  horticultnral  improveincnt 
is  very  general.  The  gardens  of  the  farmers,  though  small, 
are  well  stocked;  ami  (he  cottagers  arc  fond  of  having  n 
garden,  whenever  they  have  a suitable  piece  of  groumh 
Miicli,  very  much  of  (he  improvement  m agriculture  is 
to  be  a-crihed  to  the  improved  communications  formed  and 
inuinlained  by  the  government  commission  for  Highland 
roads  and  bridges.  In  some  parts  indeed,  ignorance,  or  pro- 
judicc,  or  perhaps  poverty,  lias  induced  an  adherence  to 
antient  practices  and  a sturdy  rejection  of  improved  me- 
thods. 

‘A  marked  improvement  in  domestic  animals  of  every  de- 
scription has  taken  place  in  the  northern  counties  since  the 
improved  communication  with  tho  south.  I need  hardly 
allude  to  the  introduction  of  the  Cheviot  sheep,  to  the  pains 
taken  in  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  by  the  importation 
of  the  most  improved  sorts  from  the  West  Highlands  and 
of  cows  from  Ayrshire.  Considerable  attention  1ms  been 
wenlly  paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  ogncullurc  and  draught ; ami,  in  some  instances,  those  of 
tho  finest  description  have  been  surcossfully  reared.  Nor 
has  the  bicod  uf  pigs  been  neglected;  several  valuable 
species,  both  pure  and  crosses,  having  been  introduced.’ 
{A/petidix  to  Report,  as  above.)  The  original  native  breed 
of  cattle  is  hardy  and  compact,  adopted  to  the  climate. 
Cattle  were  formerly  mure  numerous  than  at  present,  and 
were  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  but  this  use  uf 
them  is  now  almost  entirely  given  up.  The  diminution  of 
their  number  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  attention  paid  to 
shcep-farming, 

Tlic  Western  side  of  the  county,  where  it  has  not  been 
thrown  into  large  sheep  farms,  is  occupied  by  a poor  class 
of  tenants.  They  have  some  arable  land,  in  which  putatoen, 
barley,  and  oats  arc  ruii^id  ; but  the  number  uf  acres  under 
cultivation  is  nut  great,  nor  has  planting  been  curried  to 
any  extent.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  an  open 
waste.  The  houses  of  inauy  of  tho  peasantry,  including  the 
small  tenantry  and  tho  cotters,  arc  very  poor;  some  arc 
built  of  turf,  others  with  stone,  with  or  without  mortar,  an«l 
have  a roof  of  turf  with  heather  or  fern  above  it.  They  arc 
commonly  destitute  of  chimney.^;  the  fire  is  kindled  by  the 
wall,  or  a stone  in  tho  centre  of  tho  room  ; the  smoko  escapes, 
as  it  can,  by  roof,  door,  or  windows,  which  last  arc  clo«od 
at  will  with  wooden  shutters.  The  flour  is  made  of  mud  or 
clay.  In  many  houses  the  cattle  dwell  under  tho  same 
roof,  and  even  enter  at  the  same  door  with  the  family,  from 
which  they  arc  separated  bv  a partition  of  boards,  stones, 
or  wattles,  having  a door  in  the  middle.  Some  of  the  people 
arc  getting  into  the  way  of  building  separate  sheds  llmir 
cattle.  The  food  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  potatoes,  her- 
rings,  and  oatmeal  gruel.  Those  in  bolter  circumstances 
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lukvc.  in  addition,  butler,  cbcuae,  oatcake;  and  in  winter 
and  spi'ing,  have  broth  and  mutton,  in  place  of  he^^n^». 
I'oai  la  tho  common  fuel,  but  the  better  cla&s  of  farmers 
have  coal.  There  has  been  much  improvement  in  agricuU 
tural  implements.  Iron  ploughs,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and 
direeted  by  the  ploughman  without  a driver,  arc  now  in  use, 
instead  of  the  old  plough  with  four  horses,  a pU  jglunan,  a 
driver,  and  two  other  persons  to  keep  down  the  plough  in 
tho  ground  and  level  the  rigs.  The  crooked  spade  is  still 
useil  wliere  there  is  but  little  pasture  for  horses  or  where 
the  ground  is  too  rough  and  rocky  for  the  plough.  Along 
the  coast  the  peasantry  are  to  a considerable  extent  engaged 
in  the  herring  fishery.  Smuggling  and  illicit  distillation 
Were  at  one  time  common,  but  are  now  given  up  in  most 
places.  Poaching  is  comparatively  rare.  Deer  are  tolerably 
numerous  in  sonic  places,  not  in  others;  roes  and  hares  are 
not  numerous.  Tlio  fox,  badger,  polecat,  weasel,  marten, 
m«le,  rat,  and  mouse  are  common;  as  are  the  eagle,  raven, 
and  a variety  of  hawks  arid  owls.  Plovers  are  frequently 
met  with;  grouse  are  perhaps  diminishing.  Tho  smaller 
tenants  usually  possess  a considerable  extent  of  grazing-' 
ground,  sometimes  near  their  arable  land,  sometimes  remote 
from  it ; they  occupy  the  straths  or  valleys. 

There  are  stono^quarrics  in  some  parts  of  tho  two  counties, 
hut  the^e  mineral  productions  are  comparatively  unimportant. 
They  have  hmestone,  but  no  coal. 

TIic  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  eastern  and 
western  shores ; but  this  branch  of  industry  ha.s  declined  on 
the  western  side.  The  a.nlmon  fishery  is  earned  on  in  the 
rivers  and  estuaries  of  the  eastern  coast. 

Divisiont,  Towns,  «y-c. — The  two  counties  are  divided  into 
thirty-three  parishes,  two  of  which  extend  into  the  adjacent 
counties,  \iz.  Urquhart,  a portion  of  which  (the  district  of 
Furrtnloah)  constitutes  a detached  part  of  Nairnshire,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  Ross-sbire,  and  Unwy,  of  which 
a small  portion  is  in  InvcrneM-shire.  The  parishes  are  all  ' 
largo,  as  compared  with  the  average  extent  of  EnglUh  ; 
parishes;  but  those  on  the  eastern  and  more  cultivated  side  ' 
nre  not  by  any  luuaits  so  brge  as  the  Highland  parishes  of  > 
tiie  west,  wliich  have  in  some  cases  an  extent  of  twenty,  ■ 
thirty,  or  even  Amy  miles.  There  aro  four  royal  burghs, 
viz.  Tain.  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  and  Forlrose,  and  one 
burgh  of  barony,  viz.  Stornoway,  in  tho  isle  of  Lewis. 

Tain  is  ou  the  shore  of  Dornoch  Frith,  in  the  north-cast 
part  of  lie  county.  The  parish  extends  nine  or  ten  miles  in 
fenglh  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  above  four  milus 
in  breadllr.  Tain  appears  to  have  Wen  incorpora(o«I  very 
early,  it  is  said  by  Malcolm  Canmoro;  but  tliu  earliest 
charter  extant  is  of  James  VI.,  a.d.  15S7.  It  was  early  celc- 
hrateil  for  a chapel  of  St.  Duthus,  bishop  of  Ross,  which 
had  right  of  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  was  violated  and 
tho  chapel  burnt,  a.d.  14‘i7or  1429,  by  a Highland  chieftain 
from  Sutherland:  the  chapel  was  never  rebuilt.  Thelownis 
siluate-l  on  a ridge  or  terrace  chiefly  couii>ose<l  of  a stratum 
of  red  clay  overlying  the  sandstone  which  forms  the  higher 
ground  of  the  parish,  and  overlooking  a tow  plain  which 
extends  from  tho  ftHil  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  town 
standii.  to  the  present  sboro.a  quarter  of  a mile  distant-  This 
low  plain  consists  of  a bed  of  peat,  in  which  am  observed 
the  trunks  of  trees,  chiefly  oaks,  the  remains  of  a forest,  the 
decay  of  which  has  formed  the  peat-bed  ; over  which  ex- 
tends a bed  of  sand  and  shells,  and  over  that  a cultivable 
alhiviul  soil,  on  which  tho  sea  is  gradually  encroaching,  and 
which  is  in  some  parts  already  converted  into  waste  by  the 
sea  sand  with  which  it  has  been  overblown.  One  or  two 
brooks  rise  near  the  town  and  flow  through  the  plain  into 
the  sen,  and  on  the  cast  side  of  the  town  another  stream,  the 
* Tain.'  larger  than  these,  flows  also  into  the  sea.  Tuin  is  ill 
pavixl,  and  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  much  improved  of 
Utc  years,  the  streets  having  been  somewhat  straightened 
and  tho  more  unsightly  buildinn  removed.  Tlie  houses  are 
chiefly  built  of  a fine  white  sandstone  quarried  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  parish : the  quarries  arc  the  common  property  of 
the  burghcES.  There  aro  a large  substantial  church,  built 
in  1615,  at  tho  cast  end  of  the  town;  a handsome  manse, or 
parsonage  house;  an  academy  erected  and  endowed  by  sub- 
scription in  1813,  ono  of  the  roost  tasteful  edifices  in  the 
north  of  Scotland ; a handsome  town  and  county  house : and 
a prison,  serving  for  part  of  the  county,  but  under  tho  direc- 
tion of  tho  burgh  magistrates. 

There  are  tlie  ruins  of  St.  Duthua's  or  St.  Duthac’s 
chape',  or.  the  low  plain  east  of  the  town,  near  the  little  river 
Tain ; they  are  oomposod  of  granite  cemented  with  lime, 


and  aro  remarkable  for  the  strength  ami  simplicity  of  their 
architecture:  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Duthus,  and  nuw 
deserted,  stumU  in  the  centre  of  the  (own ; it  is  a largo 
Gothic  building,  and  was  erected,  A.D.  1471,  fbrly  years  afler 
tlie  destmciiun  of  the  chapel.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
prison  tower  with  flve  spires,  once  the  lu^st  conspicuous 
edifice  in  the  town,  but  destroyed  by  fire  some  yeais 
ago. 

The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  3078,  about 
one-sixiii  agricultural;  a 6ubsc«|uenl  eminicratioii  (<V'r/> 
Statistical  Account  nf  Scotlarut,  1 8.37)  m:ikcs  them  amount 
to  no  more  than  2915,  of  whom  1725  were  in  the  town,  151 
ill  the  village  of  Inver,  a fishing  station  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  pansi),  and  1039  in  the  country.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  sup)>ly  of  the  surroundiii ' 
parts  of  Ros.-^,  Cromarty,  and  Sutherland  shires.  There  are 
an  iron-foundry,  a brewery,  a saw-mill,  a flour-niill,  a card- 
ing-mill,  and  a dycing-mill.  Fi»hing,  chiefly  for  haddocks 
and  tlounderK,  is  carried  on  at  Inver.  Tho  salmon-fishing 
and  mussel- fishing  arc  carried  o.i  by  stranger^,  who  purchas*? 
the  right  to  them  from  the  coriHiration.  There  ore  two 
weekly  luarkeis  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  three  fairs  in 
tho  year,  held  at  Lammas,  Midsummer,  and  Michaelmas. 
The  chief  fuel  is  English  coal  and  pieal,  which  are  frequently 
uscmI  together. 

There  ate  the  |>arochial  stthool,  the  academy,  two  female 
boarding  and  day  scliools,  one  of  them  supported  by  llie 
burgh  funds,  two  private  English  schools,  and  a private 
‘ class’ for  young  children  of  both  sexes  ill  the  town,  and  n 
Gaelic  Society  school  in  or  near  the  village  of  Inver,  in  tiui 
parish:  tho  whole  number  taught  in  these  school-^,  in  1837, 
was  3u2  boys  and  184  girls ; together  4SG.  There  is  n liiirary 
attached  to  the  ocademy.  and  there  is  a public  reading  and 
news  room.  Tho  Northern  Missionary  Society,  which  em- 
braces in  its  operations  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross,  and 
Sutherland,  has  its  scat  at  Tain  ; the  yearly  inoeiin;'  of  tlio 
Easter  Ross  Ladies’  Missiuhory  and  Bible  S-iCiety  is  aUo 
held  here ; and  there  arc  a society  for  the  relief  of  the  de«:- 
liluto  sii-k,  and  three  friendly  or  benefit  societies.  I'hero  nrc 
two  coaches  daily,  the  mail  and  another,  to  and  from  Iiiver- 
nesH.  and  a mail-gig  to  Bonar  Bridge. 

The  council  of  the  burgh  consists  of  a provost,  two 
bailies  a dean  of  guild,  a trca^iurcr.  and  ten  cimnscdlors;  in 
ail,  fiflecii  members.  1'hc  burgh  unites  with  Kirkwall, 
Wick.  Dornoch.  Dingwall,  and  Cromarty  in  returning  a 
member  to  parliament. 

Cromarty  is  ou  the  south  side  of  Cromarty  Frith,  near  the 
entrance,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  Black  Isle.  The  parish 
is  from  five  to  seven  miles  long. and  frointwoto  three l>r<iad. 
The  easletn  side  of  the  parish  is  the  highchl,  and  it  presents 
to  tho  Moray  Frith,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  that  side,  a 
range  of  lofty  cliffs,  in  one  part  309  feet  high,  compusetl  of 
granitic  gneiss,  veined  with  white  quartz  rock,  ami  lined 
with  blocks  of  hornblende.  Towards  the  centre  and  weaicrn 
parts  of  the  parish  these  primitive  rocks  are  overlaid  with 
sandstones  and  other  secondary  formations,  the  latest  being 
towards  the  west.  Foist  of  the  town  is  a largo  accumulaiion 
of  peat,  with  trunks  of  trees  embedded. 

The  name  of  Cromarty  occurs  early:  Macbeth  was  thane 
of  it.  The  town  wa»  peopleil  by  lowlandors,  who.  from  iheir 
advanced  position,  were  cx(>oscd  to  frequent  hostilities  from 
the  neighbouring  highland  clans,  by  a eombinalion  of  w hich, 
earlv  in  the  reign  of  James  IV..  it  was  plundered.  It  is 
likely  that  the  admirable  position  of  (he  town  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Friih,  which  forms  a secure  and  land-locked 
harbour,  had  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  a place  of  seisle- 
roeiit  by  lowland  merchants,  and  that  the  townsmen  had 
early  carried  on  trade  with  Flanders  and  France.  After  the 
union  of  the  crowns  it  declined,  but  revived  after  tho  Re\u- 
lution  by  means  of  the  herring  fishery.  It  appears  to  have 
again  suffered  after  tlic  Union,  but  since  this  depression  hu.s 
again  revived. 

The  town  stands  on  a low  alluvial  tongue  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  Frith.  *It  is  irregularly  built,  exhibiting  in 
its  more  antient  streets  and  lanes  that  homely  Flemish 
style  of  architccturo  characteristic  of  all  our  older  towns  of 
the  north.'  (AVir  Statisticnl  Aet'owit.)  There  are  a plain 
church,  a Gaelic  chapel,  and  a town-house ; the  last  a sub- 
stantial building  with  a hall  in  the  upper  story  and  a prison 
in  the  lower,  and  surmounted  by  a dome  or  clock-tower. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  a pier,  is  near  tbe  extremity  of  the 
point  on  which  (ho  town  stands.  Vessels  of  400  tons  can 
oome  up  to  the  quay. 
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Tlie  population,  in  1831,  was  2901,  about  onc-fourth  a^ri* 
cultural : the  population  of  tlio  town  itself  was  2215.  that  of 
the  country  part  of  the  parish  66C.  There  arc  a hem|>cn~ 
cloth  manufuclor)'  w hich  employs  in  all  six  hundred  persons, 
two  hundred  of  them  in  the  nictory  Usclf,  and  a brewery.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  England  in  salt  pro- 
visions; and  in  183J,  about  Bfty  men  were  engaged  in  the 
herring  or  white  Bshery.  There  are  a branch  bank  and  a 
pONi-otlice.  Omimunicaliun  is  maintained  by  an  omnibus 
with  luvorncss,  and  by  steam-bouts  w'ith  LcUh  and  l/nidon. 
Rome  ship-builditii;  is  carried  on.  There  arc  a inarkut  on 
Friday  and  one  yearly  fair. 

Cromarty  was  nnlienlly  a royal  burgh,  but  was  disfran- 
chised at  the  request  of  tho  burghers,  a.d.  1672,  nud  was 
aru'uunted  only  a ourgb  of  barony.  Its  privileges  as  a royal 
burgh  hai’c  been  restored  by  the  Scotch  Burgh  Reform  A*ct, 
hut  iliu  magistrates  can  effect  little  from  the  want  of  funds: 
the  aiitienl  properly  of  the  htirgh  having  been  nliennicd 
before  its  disfranchisement.  It  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Wick, 
UornecU.  Tain,  and  Diugwull  to  return  a member  to  par- 
liament. 

Dingwall  is  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Cromarty 
Frith.  23  miles  from  ln\enu‘ss  by  u circniioua  road,  atid 
17d  miles  (according  to  Chambers’s  Oasrlli^er  of  Scotland  ) 
from  Edinburgh.  The  parish  eumprohends  »n  area  of  above 
ton  square  miles,  three-fifths  of  it  moorland  or  upland  pas- 
ture, and  the  remainder  cultivated.  Diiigwail  was  probably 
a Danish  settlement:  it  was  erected  into  a royal  buigh  by 
Alexander  II..  a.I).  1227,  and,  by  pavements  ami  other 
traces  of  buildings  which  have  been  found,  appears  to 
have  been  more  extensive  than  it  is  now.  li  was  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  pow  erful  corU  of  Ross,  and  appears  to 
have  declined  after  the  extinction  of  that  earldom.  Some 
traces  of  tlic  antient  eastleof  these carU.comprohcnding  the 
earthworks  and  a small  portion  of  the  massive  walls,  maybe 
seen  on  the  iiorlh-enst  side  of  the  town.  In  the  curly  part 
of  tlie  last  century  Dingwall  was  in  a deplorable  condition 
from  poverty  and  neglect,  and  the  public  tranquillity  was 
repeatedly  broken  by  the  frays  of  liostilo  clans.  Subse- 
quently to  the  suppression  of  tho  rebellion  of  1 745  great 
improvements  took  place,  and  llio  town  has  especially  im- 
proved of  late  year*.  It  consists  at  present  of  one  main 
street  running  east  and  we.st.  and  one  or  two  smaller  ones 
branching  from  it;  the  streets  arc  paved,  but  either  not 
lighted  or  very  imperfectly  so;  and  the  police  is  too  imper- 
fect to  enforce  cleanliness,  so  that  even  in  the  main  street 
dunghills  are  somciimes  seen  in  the  front  of  the  houses. 
Ctc.aiilincss  is  hovrevur  gaining  ground,  and  there  are  sowu 
good  houses  and  shops.  Tho  kirk  is  a neat  and  commo- 
dious building,  just  out  of  the  town  : near  it  is  a pyramidal 
obelisk  fifty-seven  feel  hi;4h  and  .six  feet  square  at  (he  base, 
erected  on  a large  artificial  mound,  by  a former  earl  of  Cro- 
marty. to  mark  out  the  burial-place  of  him.-tclf  and  his 
family:  tho  town-house,  a curious  old  building  w'lth  spire 
and  clii'-k,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town;  and  ihcie  is  a 
small  and  WTClcliod  gaol  and  an  episcopal  chapel. 

The  population  oft  lie  parish,  in  1831,  was  21-19:  about  one- 
fifth  a',;ncultural.  There  arc  good  roads,  and  a i^hnrt  canal 
from  the  frith  enables  veiisc-ls  with  coals  and  other  merchan- 
dise to  a>me  quite  up  to  the  (own.  There  Uaeoai  h communi- 
cation daily  with  Inverness,  and  steam-bouU  weekly  from 
Edinburgh,  and  every  second  week  from  London,  touch  at 
Invergordon,  distant  fourteen  miles.  There  arc  a weekly 
market  (on  Friday)  and  three  yearly  fairs. 

Tho  burgh  council  consists  of  fincen  members,  including 
a provost,  two  bailies,  a dean  of  guild,  and  a treasurer  ; the 
Imi-gh  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and 
C‘n*marly  in  returning  a member  to  parliament. 

Thuru  Wore,  in  IB37,  a parochial  school,  an  infaiit-scliool 
sitpp>)Tted  by  subscription,  and  three  other  daily  schools  in 
tlie  piirish;  also  one  large  Sunday-schmil. 

Fortrose  is  in  tho  parish  of  Rosemurkiu,  and  on  the  shore 
of  Moray  Frith,  just  within  the  narrow-  (lassago  by  which 
that  frith  is  conlrucled  opposite  Fort  George.  It  was  an- 
ticntly  the  cathedral  town  of  the  bishopric  of  Ros*.  and  is 
still  sometimes  called  (Janonry  or  Clianonry  of  Ross ; it  was 
crecte<l  into  a royal  burgh  by  James  II.,  a.o.  1444,  and  an- 
nexed to  tho  previously  existing  and  adjacent  bui-gh  of 
Rusemarkie.  Thu  present  burgh  coust-.U  of  the  two  thus 
united  Fortroso  is  a small  town,  with  little  manufacture 
aud  very  little  trade;  and  Rusomarkie  is  an  insignificant 
fishing-village  ; tho  two  places  me  about  three-quarters  of 
a mite  distant  from  each  other.  Tlierc  are  some  remains  of 


the  antient  calhedral  at  Forirose.  comprehending  an  aisle 
or  chapel  which  was  an  atqKmdage  to  the  main  part  of  the 
church  ; an  antient  buihling,  probably  a vestry,  with  an 
arched  vault  beneath:  some  tombs  in  niches  in  (ho  wills, 
with  ctllgies  of  the  bishops,  carved  in  stone,  and  much  de- 
faced ; and  an  antient  bell,  now  hung  in  a spire  of  moilerti 
erection.  There  are  an  episcopal  chapel  and  a prison.  The 
parish  church  is  at  Roscmarkic.  For  a long  period  the  chief 
craployraent  of  the  poor  of  Fortrosc  has  been  shoe-making ; 
of  lloscmurkie,  weaving:  the  inhabitants  arc  cngageil  also 
in  fi'hing.  Thereisaropcwalk  at  Roscmarkie.and  adistilkry 
ut  Fortrose.  There  is  comrounication  with  Fort  George  by 
a ferry ; and  with  Aburduen,  Dundee,  Leith,  and  London 
by  trading  vessels. 

The  population  of  Rosomarkio  parish,  in  18.31,  was  1799. 
The  burgh  council  consists  of  a provost,  three  bailies,  a 
dean  of  guild,  a trca.surur,  and  nine  other  memliers: 
fifteen  in  all.  Tho  burgh  unites  wiih  Inverness,  Nairn, 
and  Forres  to  return  a member  to  parliament. 

Storanway,  the  only  town  in  tho  isle  of  Lewis,  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  a bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The 
parish  is  extensive,  extending  sixteen  miles  in  one  direction 
aud  Icm  in  another;  with  a population,  in  1831.  of  5422,  of 
whom  threo-flfths  were  in  the  town  or  its  immediate  vicinilv. 
Stornoway  consists  of  several  streets.  1 he  houses  are  m 
general  good,  w ith  slate  roofs,  and  many  not  only  well  out 
oven  elegonliy  furnished.  There  is  a handsomo  kirk,  built 
m 1794,  and  talclv  repaired  ; there  are  a neat  custom-house, 
a town-house,  aiu)  an  assembly-room.  Tho  houses  in  the 
country  parts  of  the  pariah  are  in  general  miserable  and  in- 
describably filthy  h.ihitations.  The  principal  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  is  fishing.  'The  seo^n  is 
divided  between  fislung,  farming,  and  kclping,  and  most 
families  have  a share  of  a boot  and  a lot  of  land.’  (A'cir 
Statist.  Account  of  Scotland.)  Cod  and  ling  are  caught 
and  cured,  and  shipped  for  Ireland  or  the  manufacturing 
ilisirict  round  Glasgow.  Haddocks  are  caiigiit  and  cureil 
for  home  consumption  ; and  flounders,  hakes,  soles,  tusks, 
and  conger-eels,  and  occasionally  whales,  grampuses,  and 
porpoises,  are  taken. 

Stornoway  was  foundwl  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and 
I.  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  civilizalion 
into  the  Highlands.  The  harbour  is  good  and  much  fre- 
quented. Sixty-seven  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
.3059  tons,  and  fifleen  hundred  boats,  belong  to  the  port  and  its 
district.  There  are  a com-raill,  a saw-mill,  and  a wool-i-ard- 
ing  mill,  a ro))cvralk.and  a large  distillery.  Kel^vmaking  and 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  pottery  are  i-arried  on.  There  is 
a wcU  frequented  ye.irly  fair  for  cattle.  Sheriff  and  com- 
missary courts,  bailie,  excise,  and  justice  of  peace  courts,  are 
held  regularly,  niere  arc  thirteen  schools  in  the  parish  : 
viz.  the  parochial  school,  seven  supported  by  the  charily  of 
societies  or  individuals,  two  ‘supported  by  the  country 
people,’  ami  three  without  any  extraneous  support.  Tliere 
are  a circulating  library  and  two  friendly  societies. 

Divisions  for  Ecdcsinsticnl  and  Legal  Arrywiac*,*  State 
of  Crmic,  and  Education.— ’T\\o  thirty-three  parishes 
in  the  two  counties  are  comprehended  in  (he  five  pres- 
bylcrics  of  Tain,  Dingwall,  Chanonry  (i.c.  Fortrose), 
I/jchcarron,  and  I^wia.  The  prenbytcry  of  Tain  cornpre- 
liuiulsninc  parishes,  in  or  adjacent  to  the  peninsula  of  Easter 
Ru>s:  that  of  Dingwall,  seven  parishes  in  and  round  Ding- 
wall; that  of  Chanonry,  six  parishes,  in  the  peninsula  of 
the  Black  Isle;  that  of  I..oclicarmn.  seven  j'arishcs,  on  (he 
west  coast  (beside  the  parish  of  Glenelg,  in  Inverness-shire) : 
and  that  of  Lewis,  four  parishes,  in  ihe  island  of  Lewis.  The 
preabyicries  of  Tain,  Dingwjril,  and  Chanonry  arc  in  tlie 
»ynod  of  Ross ; those  of  Eochcarron  and  Lewis,  in  tho  syno<l 
of  GIcnt-lg. 

Slieriff  courts  arc  held  at  Tain  and  Dingwall,  in  the  main- 
land of  Ross-shirc;  in  Stornoway,  in  Lewis;  and  at  Cro- 
marty in  Cromartyshire.  The  two  counties  are  under  one 
sheriff.  There  are  four  prisons,  vix.  Tain.  Dingwall,  Fort- 
roso, and  Cromarty ; they  are  all  bad.  Crime  is  not  fre- 
quent in  the  two  counties,  and  has  diminished  considerablv 
within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  yeai-s.  Highway  robbery 
and  cnttlc-slcnling,  which  were  common  fur  some  time 
after  the  rebellion  of  174.3,  have  entirely  disappeared; 
and  violent  assaults  and  child-murder,  which  continued  lo 
be  common  till  a much  later  period,  have  become  rare. 
Sheep^tealing  still  goes  on ; but  the  most  common  offences 
arc  minor  assaults,  commitletl  under  the  influence  of  whis- 
key, and  petty  thefp:.  The  diminution  of  crime  is  ascribed 
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to  tlif  improvad  condition  of  the  people,  the  spread  of  irdu- 
ealiun,  and  the  more  ctlicient  adniiniatniion  ot  juslicc.  The 
moat  acrious  ofTonccs  are  usiiuUy  commtued  by  bawkera, 
liukcra,  and  olber  vagrants.  The  pulicu,  though  improved. 
U still  ineflicient ; and  there  is  stiU.a  good  deal  of  panpensm 
and  mondicity.  qf  Pritont  Secorui  and  Fourth 

Re^trla,  1836  and  1838;  see  Purl.  Pi}>cr»  for  1837,  vol. 
xxxiL,  and  1S39,  Xxii.) 

RoM*»hiro  and  Cromartyshire  unite  to  return  onu  mem' 
ber  to  parliament.  The  number  of  voters  registered  in 
lb34-5,  was  694;  in  1&36-G,  621.  Dingwall,  Tain,  and 
Cromarty  unite  with  Kirkwall.  Wick,  and  Dornoch  to  re- 
turn a member  ; the  number  of  electors  registered  for  (he 
district,  in  1834-5.  was  571.  Forlrwe  unites  with  Inver- 
ness, Forres,  and  Nairn;  the  nuinbor  of  registered  voters, 
in  1834-5,  was  699,  exclusive  of  thow  fur  Nairn,  of  whom 
no  roturn  had  been  received.  {PurUatnenlary  Pipert  for 
1837,  vol.  xlix.) 

Education  has  been  greatly  extended  and  improvo<l  of 
late  years.  In  1833-4  there  were  thirty-three  parochial 
Bcbouls,  with  as  many  teachers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  schools  not  parochial,  with  one  hundred  and 
twonty-nino  teachers;  total,  one  hundicd  and  Afty-seveii 
schools  and  ono  hundred  and  sixty  two  teachers.  The 
grentoat  number  of  scholars  in  those  schools  dur- 
ing the  yoar  was  5118  boys  and  2866  girls,  together 
7998clul^un;  the  least  numbur,  1958  buys  and  1043  girls, 
together  3001  children.  The  number  of  children  under 
fUtcen  who  could  read  or  were  learning  to  do  so  was  9718  ; 
tile  number  who  could  write  or  were  learning  to  do  so,  3021. 
{Pari.  I\ipert,  1837,  vol.  xlvii.)  The  schools  established 
during  thu  Itul  few  years,  by  ibu  General  Assembly,  are  in 
particular  reported  as  working  well.  In  these  schools  the 
improved  system  of  teaching  introduced  among  the  poorer 
cla^ses  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  is,  it  is  said,  generally 
adopted;  so  that  tho  children,  instead  of  being  stuffed  with 
a quantity  of  ciude,  indigestible  matter,  ns  heretofore,  are 
now  led  to  aiialvxo  and  clearly  understand  all  they  aro 
taught.  Siuall  libraries  too  arc  often  appendod  to  these 
schools.  Tain  appears  to  bo  distinguished  for  the  iiicrvssed 
attention  paid  to  education.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
parochial  school,  a public  academy  lias  been  opened  during 
tho  last  few  years,  in  which  an  education  of  a superior  kind 
is  given.  A groat  many  of  tho  adult  population  are  unable 
to  road  easily,  or  indeed  to  read  in  any  way.  On  tlio  western 
side  of  tho  county  it  is  difficult  to  find  a person  forty 
years  of  Bge  (of  course,  excepting  thu  richer  clashes)  who  is 
able  to  read.  Under  these  circumblances  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  ihcrc  is  in  fact  but  little  reading  among  tho  people 
at  present,  olthough  the  taste  is  on  tho  increase.  Tho  only 
library  fur  the  labouring  classes  is  a.  small  one  at  Loch- 
al>li.  HUpportod  partly  by  thu  subscriptions  of  tbo  memburs 
and  partly  by  donations.  {Second  Report  qf  the  Inapectore 
oj  Prieona.) 

History  atid  Antiquities.-^  At  tho  earliest  historical  period 
this  country  appears  to  have  been  inhabited— the  westurn 
part  by  tho  Crconcs,  iho  eastern  |Kirt  by  tho  Canlm 
(Kdvrar),  and  the  Centre  by  the  Caledonii  (Ka.\i]«!6Fio()  of 
i'tulcmy;  but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  limits  of  tlieir 
re>pectivo  territories.  Tho  Hay  V'olsas  (OcoXeac  (roXtocy  of 
the  same  geogruplier  may  be  idenlihcd  with  Loch  Broom, 
The  ojsluary  Vurar  (Oi>up<t/j),  or  Vapaso,  as  it  is 

in  bomo  editions  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  muntioned  also  by 
Flicbard  of  Cirencester,  was  prolnibly  the  Moray  Frith.  Tho 
Arm  Onium  Imperii  Huinaiii  of  Richard  may  ^Hirhajisbc  fixed 
on  the  ness  or  promontory  of  Tarbet,  and  tho  Abona  mstuary 
of  the  same  writer  may  bo  identified  with  Dornoch  Fiilh. 

or  tins  early  ^>uriod  Uuss-shiru  contains  several  remoins. 
In  Khioardinu  and  Fcarn  )>an»]ies  are  some  Druidical 
circles  ; and  on  the  cnslcrn  shoru  of  I-och  Koig,  in  Lc'v  is, 
aro  Uio  very  cniiro  leiuaiiis  of  a Druidical  circle,  the  stones 
oi'  which,  some  of  them  very  largo,  stand  on  end,  at  a dis- 
tunco  of  flveor  six  yards  from  each  other,  and  aro  in  a rou^h 
stale  ns  when  taken  from  tho  shore.  There  aio  cairns  in 
(lifTcrenl  places  on  the  summits  of  hills.  The  Druidical 
ort,;^in  of  the  circles  is  disputed  by  Dr.  M'Cu11>k-Ii  (‘ High- 
liiinU,  Stc.  of  Scotland,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  229,  seq.).  To  the  long 
period  of  darkness  which  extends  over  ibis  part  of  (he 
island  after  the  departure  of  the  konians,  may  bo  assigned 
tho  duns,  or  dounes,  or  Piets'  bouses,  as  they  are  termed, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  Danish  forts,  though  some  ascribe 
them  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Danish  ravages. 
Stone  coffins,  vitriflcd  ruins,  stone  obelisks,  on  or  near  the 


easteni  coast,  ond  thu  traces  of  habitations  iu  the  caves  of 
tho  western  coast,  belong  to  early  but  imasccrtuincd  periods. 

At  a Bubscc|ueiU  period  Ross  became  an  earldom,  which 
was  united  with  tlio  lordship  of  the  isles  (i.e.  tho  Western 
Isles)  by  tho  marriage  of  Donald  M'Donald,  the  lord  of  tho 
isles.  With  the  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Ross.  Those  honours 
wero  held,  about  the  middle  of  the  firieonlh  century,  by 
Earl  John,  who  allied  himself  with  Edward  IV.  of  England 
(a«D.  1461).  rebelled  against  the  governraciit  of  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  tho  king  James  III.,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Ross  and  the  Hebrides.  He  was 
supporteil  by  Donald  Balloch,  lord  of  Isla,  and  by  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  now  in  banishmoiit.  The  rebellion  was  attended 
by  the  most  dreadful  atrocities ; but  Ross  was  assassinated 
in  the  course  of  it,  in  thu  castle  of  Inverness,  and  tho  re- 
bellion came  to  an  end  without  its  chiefs  having  attained 
their  ohjccL 

I1ie  succeeding  earl  appears  to  have  inherited  the  tur- 
bulence of  Earl  John.  He  was  involved  in  hostilities  with 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  another  powerful  Highland  cbiefiain, 
and,  adhering  to  his  predecessor's  English  alliance,  re- 
belled against  James  111.  But  llie  extent  of  the  king's 
! preparations  induced  him  to  submit  to  the  royal  clemency 
I (a.u.  1476).  lie  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  the 
' lands  of  Kiiapdale  and  Kintyre  [Aroylk,  vol.  ii.,  p.  313], 
ami  tho  borcdilarysliriovaliy  of  Inverness  and  Nairn,  which 
wero  all  annexed  to  tho  crown.  He  was  in  return  created 
a peer  of  parliament  with  the  title  of  John  de  Isla,  lord  of 
tho  isles.  During  this  period  Ross  gave  tide  to  a bishopric, 
erected  by  David  I.,  lung  of  Scotland ; the  cathedral  was 
at  Fortrose. 

There  are  scvoral  remains  of  anlicnt  castles  in  Ross- 
shire.  LochUn  Castle  is  on  an  eminence  six  miles  east  of 
Tain ; it  consists  of  two  square  lowers  sixty  feet  high, 
united  at  one  corner  of  each,  with  a staircase  at  the 
point  of  junoiion.  and  large  turrets  raised  upon  the  towers. 
Craighouse  Casde,  on  tho^soulliern  shore  of  Croiuuity  Frith, 
is  an  amiciit  tower  of  Qvo  stories;  the  castles  of  Kilkoy 
and  KtitlcaMle  are  on  the  shore  of  Moray  Frith,  or  rather  of 
Ixick  Boauloy.  There  are  some  ruins  of  Cadbole  CustU*  on 
the  cast  coast,  between  Cromarty  and  Moray  fritlis,  and  of 
Donan  Costlo,  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Aloh,  on  (he  west  const. 
Thoro  aro  also  some  ecclesiastical  ruins,  l^ochhn  Abbc) 
(or  Fcarn  Abbey)  is  near  the  castle  of  that  namo,  east  of 
Tain;  and  thorc  are  the  ruins  of  a number  of  aniioiil 
chapels  in  Lewis,  especially  of  St.  Mulvay’s  ubapel,  m tbo 
north  part  of  the  island. 

In  J649  the  M'Keuzics  of  Rosa  broke  out  into  rebellion, 
to  rcYongo  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  but  were  defeiitcd. 
Tile  lust  battle  fought  by  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ruse  was  in  this  oouaty,  ot  Cmigcheuicliau  (r.c.  the  rock 
of  l.iinenlaiion),  in  Kincardine  pansii,  just  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  county,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
Siraclian;  he  swam  over  the  Kyle  into  Suthcrlandshire. 
was  apprehended  iu  Assynt,  iu  that  county,  and  afterwards 
executed  at  Edinburgh  (a.u.  1650).  The  carl  uf  Scafordi 
having  forfeited  his  estates,  which  lay  in  the  west  side  of  the 
county,  by  his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  ibo  mili- 
tary not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  so  inaccessible  a dis- 
trict and  levy  the  rents  for  the  crown,  the  faithful  clansmen 
regularly  paid  theirs  to  an  agent,  wliu  transiniUed  them  to 
the  curl,  then  in  exile.  In  1718,  Donan  (Jasilc  was  seizoil 
by  thu  earl  of  Scaforth  and  one  or  two  other  Jacobite  nubiu- 
men,  who  arrived  on  the  coast  in  two  Spanish  frigates, 
with  a small  borly  of  Spfiiiish  troops;  a few  Highlanders 
took  arms  and  joined  them,  but  they  were  defeated  in 
Gleiishicl  by  the  government  truops,  and  the  leaders  com- 
pelled to  make  thuir  escu^ie.  'liobRuy'  was  engaged  among 
tho  insurgents  in  this  cunllict. 

{Hetp  Stati-ttioil  Account  qf  Scotland;  Playfair's  Descrip- 
tion qf  Scotland ; Forsyth’s  Rcauties  ^ Scotland ; Cham- 
bers’s f/oiff/feerq/'  Scotland;  Ty tier’s  and  Scott’s  Histories 
qf  Scotland : Parliamentary  Ptpers.) 

ROSS.  [EISREPOROHHtRX.] 

ROSTELLA'RIA.  [Stromoid.b.] 

ROSTELLUM,  a botanii^al  term  applieil  occasionally  to 
very  different  parts : 1,  it  it  must  frequently  used  as  a dimi- 
nutive of  rostrum, toexpress  any  small  beak-sliaped  process  ; 
2.  it  is  applied  to  the  short  beak-sluiped  process  found  on  tlic 
stigma  of  mony  violeU, as  I'iolahirta,  K. orforn/o,  and  V.ca- 
nina,  &c. ; and  Orchidacem,  as  Orchis,  Spiranthea,  Liatera, 
&c. ; 3.  some  writers  have  also  use4l  this  terra  to  indicate 
tho  radicle  or  descending  element  of  the  embryo  of  the  seed. 
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ROSTOCK,  the  lar^st  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg'Schncnn,  is  situated  in  54"^  5*  N.  lat.  and 
)2'‘  *20'  E.  long.  It  Stands  on  an  ominence,  in  a fist  and 
Tcfv  fertile  country,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Warnow,  which 
is  there  24U0  feet  broad,  and  forms  the  harbour.  The  War- 
now  fulls  into  the  Baltic  at  W'arnemunde.nine  miles  below 
the  town. 

Rostock  consists  of  three  parts,  the  old,  the  middle,  and 
the  new  town,  besides  the  suburbs,  and  it  is  surrounded 
with  antienl  fortifications.  A great  part  of  the  city  is  built 
in  the  old  fashion  of  the  free  German  riiics.  with  the  gable 
ends  toward  the  street,  but  it  has  been  very  much  improved 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  by  the  erection  of  many 
large  and  elegant  houses.  Most  of  ihe  streets  are  straight 
and  prutty  broad,  and  well  paved.  On  the  whole  the  uid 
town  is  the  most  irregular,  the  middle  town  the  handsomest, 
and  the  new  town  the  most  regularly  built.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  grand-ducal  palace,  more  remark- 
able however  for  iia  extent  and  its  admirable  situation  than 
fur  the  style  of  its  architecture;  iho  university,  a very  ex- 
tensive building;  the  court  of  justice,  and  the  town-hail, 
both  modern  edifices;  the  theotre,  and  the  churches  of 
St.  Marv  and  St.  Peter.  Tlie  church  of  St,  Mary  is 
300  feet  long.  240  broad,  and  Ofi  feet  high  up  to  the  cu)>ola. 
It  has  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Northern  Germany.  This 
church  contains  Ihe  tomb  of  Grotius.  St  Peter's  church, 
which  was  founded  at  Ihe  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  fine  steeple,  which,  with  the  very 
lofty  conical  spire,  is  420  feet  in  height.  The  university 
was  founded  in  1410.  It  bos  23  professors,  but  only  about 
1 10  students.  The  library  consists  of  above  8U.U00  volumes, 
including  many  very  rare  and  valuable  works,  and  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  collection  of  Professor  Tyebsen,  espe- 
cially in  Oriental  and  Spanish  literature;  likewise  a cabinet 
of  medals,  a museum  of  natural  history,  a botanical  garden, 
and  an  anatomical  theatre.  There  aro  also  a theological 
seminary,  a Bible  Society,  and  other  useful  institutions. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  18.200. 

Rostock  was  a town  of  (he  Wends,  or  Vondals ; it  was  taken 
in  1161,  by  W'aldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  and  burnt,  with  its 
celebrated  idol.  In  1.123  it  was  annexed  to  Mecklenburg, 
joined  the  Uanseatic  League  in  1630,  and  was  for  a long 
time  the  next  city  in  rank  in  tho  Baltic  aAer  Lubeck. 
Great  privileges  were  granted  it  by  tbe  dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg, many  of  which  it  still  retains,  such  as  the  right  of 
choosing  its  own  magistrates,  tho  right  of  taxing  itself,  of 
coining  money,  the  jurisdiction  over  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
their  estates  in  the  country.  Though  its  commerce  is  not 
so  considerable  as  in  the  time  of  the  Hansa,  it  is  still  the 
priiicipnl  trailing  port  of  Mecklenburg:  it  has  about  150 
ships,  which  sail  under  its  own  flag,  and  the  number  of  ships 
that  arrive  every  year  is  about  €00,  the  foreign  vesstds  being 
mostly  English,  Russian. Swedish,  and  Danish.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  corn  and  wool.  The  im))orU  aro  colonial  produce, 
wine,  and  bay  salL  There  are  manufactures  of  canvas,  linen, 
baize.  shi]>s'  anchors,  aoap  and  vinegar,  and  some  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  sugar  rcHiieries. 

(Cannabicb, //rimf&ucA  ; Stein's  Acx/con;  Stein's /fo/ui- 
fiurh.hy  lidrschelmann ; Hompel's 

ROSTOU.  [Varaslow.] 

ROSTRUM,  or,  more  properly,  ROSTRA,  was  a plat- 
form or  e'evated  space  of  ground  in  the  Roman  forum,  from 
which  tho  orators  uaed  to  address  tho  fieople,  and  which 
derived  iU  name  from  the  oiix'umslance  that  aAer  the  con- 
quest of  Latium  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  Antiatiun  ships 
were  atiixed  to  the  front  of  it.  (Liv.,  viii.  14.)  The  rostra 
was  between  tbe  Comitium,  or  place  of  assembly  for  the 
Curim,  and  the  Forum,  properly  so  called,  or  place  of  as- 
^urably  for  the  Comitia  Tributa.  Bunsen,  in  his  work  on  the 
Roman  Forum,  quoted  by  Arnold  (Ws/ory  q/’i?0OT^,  vol.  h., 
p.  I6i),  judging  from  tho  views  of  the  rostra  given  on  two 
coins  in  his  possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a circular  build- 
ing, raised  on  arches  with  a stand  or  platform  on  the  top, 
bordered  by  a parapet,  the  access  to  it  lieiug  by  two  llighls 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  pointed  towards  the  Comitium, 
and  tho  rostra  wore  aflixod  to  the  front  of  it,  just  under  the 
.-irchcs.  Its  form  has  been,  in  all  tho  main  points,  preserved 
m tho  ambonos,  or  circular  pulpits,  of  lim  most  antiunt 
churches,  which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  cast  side,  by  which  the  preacher  ascended, 
.ind  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent.  Spoci* 
mens  of  these  old  pulpits  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  in 
the  churches  of  S.  Clement  and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  Ic  Mure. 


Tho  orators  appear  to  have  walked  np  and  down  the 
rostra  in  addressing  the  people,  and  did  not.  like  modern 
speakers,  remain  standing  in  one  spot.  Down  to  the  lime 
of  ('aius  Gracchus  even  the  tribunes  in  speaking  used 
to  front  iheO)mitiuro;  but  he  turneil  his  back  to  it,  and 
spoke  with  his  face  towards  tho  Forum.  (Niebuhr,  History 
of  Home,  vol.  i.,  note  290;  vol.  iii.,  note  268.) 

ROSTRUM,  a botanical  term  applied  to  any  rigid  pro- 
longation of  remarkable  length,  or  to  any  additional  pro- 
cess at  the  end  of  any  of  the  parts  of  a plant.  Under  this 
term  are  included  most  processes  ana  long  points  of  an 
irrc;;u1ar  character,  as  (he  thin  apices  upon  tho  operculum 
of  tbe  sporangium  of  many  mosses,  the  icnglhened  tube  of 
the  calyx  upon  the  achenia  of  Senbioaa,  Tragopogon.  L^c- 
tuca,  and  many  other  Composite,  also  of  Scatidix  and  An- 
thriscus,  the  remaining  and  oAen  enlarged  style  upon  many 
fruits,  os  of  Brassies,  Sinapris,  Saxifraga,  and  mauv  other 
prolonged  points,  as  those  upon  tho  utriculate  iinfuria  of 
Carcio  flava  and  C.  ampullacea.  The  term  cornu  is  ofleK 
applied  to  parts  similar  to  rostrum. 

ROT,  DRY.  [Dry-Rot.] 

ROTA'LIA.  [Forami.mfkra,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

ROTATE,  a botanical  term  applied  to  either  tho  calyx  or 
corolla,  when  the  tube  is  very  small  or  entirely  wanting'  and 
the  petals  or  sepals  are  uiiitcil  and  spreading.  Examples 
are  seen  in  the  genera  Anagallis.  Lysimaebio,  Borago,  Sola- 
tium. V'erbascum.  Galium,  and  Rubia. 

ROTAllON  {Rota,  a wheel).  The  popular  conception 
of  a body  in  rotation  is  vague,  except  only  in  the  case  in 
which  the  rotation  is  made  about  an  immoveable  axis. 
This  subject  has  accordingly  been  usually  treated  by  mathe- 
matical methods;  and  mathematicians,  content  with  their 
results,  and  with  their  power  of  interpreting  them,  did 
nothing  towanis  the  improvoment  of  the  manner  of  pre- 
senting the  elementary  view  of  rotation.  Within  tho  last 
seven  years  however,  a French  philosopher  of  a truly  re- 
markable genius  for  simplifying  the  elements  of  mechanics, 
M.  Poinsot,*  lias  presented  tbe  subject  in  a point  of  view 
which  would  excite  wonder  that  ideas  so  simple  should 
never  have  occurred  to  any  one  before,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  oAen  seen  that  simplicity  is  not  a fruit  of  the  first  growth. 
In  (his  article  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  confine  ourselves 
to  notions  connected  with  motion,  independently  of  its  pro- 
ducing force,  reserving  the  latter  for  Theory  of  Couples  * 
an  arrangement  dictated  rather  by  our  desire  to  keep  in  one 
nrticlo  what  may  be  acccssiblo  to  the  general  reader,  than 
by  its  own  intrinsic  propriety.  For  tho  mathematical  part 
of  the  subject,  so  far  as  wo  enter  into  it,  see  Virtual  Vk- 

LOCITIKS. 

There  is  this  parallel  between  the  conception  wc  form 
of  Ihe  simple  motion  of  a point  and  that  of  a solid  body, 
namely,  that  each  hai  a case  of  peculiar  simplicily,  by  which 
others  are  rendered  more  easy  to  describe.  A point  may 
move  in  a straight  line,  or  may  preserve  its  direction  un- 
altered; a body  may  revolve  round  a fixed  axis,  or  each 
point  may  preserve  its  circle  of  revolution  unaltered.  But, 
owing  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  motion  of  a 
point,  it  is  easy  [DtRECTtox]  to  carry  with  us,  when  it  moves 
in  a curve,  the  idea  of  its  still  having  a different  direction  at 
every  point  of  the  motion,  namely,  that  of  the  tanornt  of 
the  curve.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  whenever  a body 
moves  about  a fixed  point,  no  matter  how  irregutaHv,  there 
is  alwa)'s,  at  ever)'  instant  of  the  motion,  sumo  ono  axis 
which  is,  for  that  instant,  at  rest.  This  notion  of  an  in- 
stantaneous axis  of  repose,  not  continuing  to  bo  such  for 
any  finite  time — answering  to  that  of  an  instanlaneoua  di- 
rection in  curvilinear  motion,  which  does  not  continue  for 
any  finite  time  to  represent  the  direction — must  be  first  dis- 
tinctly formed,  before  any  satisfactory  account  of  tho  rota- 
tion of  a body  can  be  given. 

l^t  us  suppose  a uniform  sphere,  with  a fixed  centre, 
but  otherwise  free  to  move  in  any  way.  Ix>t  a aucccssinn  of 
forces  act  upon  it,  gradual  or  not,  in  such  a manner  that  it 
will  never  move  round  one  axis  for  any  finite  time  during 
tlie  continuance  of  their  action.  At  a certain  moment,  let  nil 
the  forces  cease  entirely,  leaving  the  sphere  to  itself.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  Aom  and  aAer  tho  moment  of  dis- 
contimiaiu'c,  the  sphere  will  move  round  an  axis  which 
remains  unaltered;  or.  if  this  be  not  perfectly  perceptible, 
the  gcunioirical  considerations  proseiilly  to  given,  will 

* to  ■ Memoir  read  to  tlt«  Ac«4«ray  of  Hci«Dc«*,  (9. 1834.or«hkhoftlT 
au  MiMct.  axpiaiiiinx  |T*B«rU  coQiulcraUnua  and  rMiidi.  hai  W«a  THiUUhod. 
I'iirio.  B»chai-r,  * 
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mako  it  tu).  There  rouit  then,  at  the  very  moment  of  <1U- 
oontinuance  of  the  forces,  have  .been  an  axis  which  was  for 
that  moment  at  rest,  namely,  the  axis  on  which  the  motion 
is  lo  continue  after  the  forces  cease.  In  this  way,  knowing 
that  curvilinear  moiion  would  become  rectilinear  the  mu* 
menl  that  the  constraining  forces  are  removed,  we  might 
furni  ail  idea,  if  we  had  not  one  otherwise,  of  the  tangent 
of  a curve,  the  line  of  direction  for  the  time  being,  and  which 
would  continue  to  be  the  line  of  direction  if  tho  forces  were 
removed. 

Now  let  the  sphere,  the  centre  being  fixed,  have  moved 
from  any  one  position  (P>  into  any  other(Q).  but  not  round 
one  axis.  If  a point  were  to  move  from  A to  B.  however 
curvilinear  the  intermediate  path  might  bo,  it  might  have 
moved  from  A lo  B in  a straight  line,  the  chord  of  the  curve. 
Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that  however  unaxical  the 
manner  in  which  the  sphere  moves  from  position  (P)  to 
position  (Q).  it  might  have  been  changeil  from  the  one  to  ! 
the  other  by  o motion  of  simple  revolution.  To  show  this, 
remember  that,  the  centre  being  fixed,  the  positions  of  any 
two  points  of  the  sphere,  nut  oppueite.  give  (ho  position  of 
the  sphere,  so  that,  if  any  two  such  |ramU  chosen  in  the 
potifion  (P)  can  be  transferred  to  their  placos  in  (Q)  by  a 
simple  revolution  of  (he  sphere  round  an  axis,  tho  whole 
spliere  is  transferred  by  tliat  same  revolution.  Suppose 


that  AB,  an  arc  in  the  position  (Px  comos  to  ab  in  the  position 
(QX  Bisect  Aa  and  B6,  and  let  great  circles  drawn  through 
the  points  of  bisection  meet^in  O.  Then  it  is  cosily  proved 
that  OA  = Oa,  OB  = Ob,  whence  AOB,  o06,  are  triangles 
with  the  sides  of  one  severally  equal  to  those  of  the  othor. 
Hence  the  angles  AOB,  n06,  are  equal,  whence  the  angles 
AOu  and  fiO&  are  also  equal.  If  then  the  sphere  should 
revolve  round  an  axis  passing  through  O and  the  centre,  A 
would  be  brought  to  a at  the  same  moment  at  which  B is 
brought  to  /i;  whence  the  change  from  (P)  to  (Q)  can  be 
effected,  as  assarted,  by  a simple  axical  revolution. 

If  then  wo  suppose  cd>  ever  so  near  to  AB  in  position,  the 
same  thing  is  still  possible,  and  by  placing  ab  infinitely 
near  to  AB,  or  finding  the  limit  of  the  point  O during  a 
motion  of  tho  sphere  which  is  diminished  ad  infinitum,  the 
position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  of  repose  may  be  deter- 
mined at  any  point  of  the  motion  of  the  sphere.  And  if  we 
suppose  this  sphere  to  bo  merely  cut  for  cunvenienoe  out  of 
any  solid  Iwdy,  with  the  fixed*  point  of  that  body  for  its 
centre,  the  instantaneous  axis  of  repose  of  the  body  may  be 
found,  being  always  that  of  the  sphere. 

One  of  M.  Poinsot’s  remarkable  propositions  is  (he  follow' 
ing : — Any  motion  of  a system  rouna  a fix^  point  may  bo 
attained  by  cutting  a cone  (in  the  most  general  sense  of  the 
word)  out  of  the  body,  wiOi  the  fixed  point  for  a vertex,  and 
fixing  in  space  another  cone  for  it  to  roll  upon,  also  with  tho 
fixed  point  for  a vertex. 

Thus,  if  in  the  adjoining  diagram,  the  cone  A bo  made 
to  roll  upon  the  cone  B,  both  being  supposed  destitute  of 
impeuetrebiliiy,  so  that  the  contact  of  the  curves  of  A and 


B can  always  be  made,  and  if  the  system  out  of  which  A is 
cut  be  then  restored  (also  without  impenetiabilityX  there 
w'ill  be  a complete  geometrical  representation  of  one  pos- 
sible moiion  of  (be  system  about  C.  Moreover,  there  is  no  I 
possible  motion  which  might  not  be  represented  in  the  | 
same  manner  by  properly  choosing  the  cones  A and  B,  and  t 
the  axis  of  repose  for  the  instant  is  the  line  in  which  the  I 
two  cones  touch. 
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If  wo  suppose  no  fixed  point  in  the  system,  so  that  motion 
of  translation,  as  well  as  of  rotation,  is  possible,  M.  Poinsot 
has  given  another  equally  distinct  notion  of  the  state  of  the 
motion  during  an  infinitely  small  time.  The  most  simple 
notion  which  we  can  form  of  a combined  troDHlation  and 
rotation  is  the  screw-like  motion,  in  which  a uniform  mo- 
tion of  translation  is  accompanied  by  a uniform  motion  of 
rutation  round  a line  parallel  to  the  motion  of  translation. 
M.  Poinsot  bos  shown  that  every  motion  of  a sj^stem  must 
be,  at  any  one  instant,  either  a simplo  motion  of  translation, 
or  one  of  rotation,  or  the  screw-like  motion  above  described. 
Tliat  is  to  say,  at  every  point  of  lime  in  the  motion  of  a 
system  there  exists  a line  (whether  internal  or  external  to 
the  material  sys|em  matlera  noX  os  long  as  they  are  immove- 
ably  connected)  along  which  the  system  is  at  that  instant 
dropping,  while  all  the  rest  of  (be  motion  at  that  instant  is 
simple  rotation  about  that  tlipping  axie.  There  will  per- 
haps be  some  dilBcully  in  the  first  reception  of  these  ideas; 
but  when  they  aro  onre  understood,  the  precision  they  will 
give  to  the  conception  formed  of  the  motion  of  a system  will 
be  found  highly  valuable. 

In  every  solid  sysiem.  whether  regular  or  not,  can  be  do> 
scribed  ail  ollipsoid  [Surkaces  of  the  Second  Dkorbx] 
which  is  called  by  M.  Poinsot  the  central  ellipsoid.  Its 
centre  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system ; its  three  prin- 
cipal diameters  liave  their  squares  inversely  proportional  to 
the  Moments  of  Inertia  about  these  diameters  as  oxes ; 
and  the  position  of  these  three  diameters  depends  upon  the 
distribution  of  (be  masses  of  a Inch  the  system  is  composed. 
If  the  centre  be  fixed,  these  diameters  ore  the  only  axes 
upon  which  the  system  can  permanently  revolve  without  tho 
axis  being  also  fixed;  and  they  are  called  the  principal 
axes  of  the  system.  When  these  diameters  all  ditfer  in 
length,  the  revolution  about  the  greatest  and  least  axis  is 
stable  [Stability'],  and  about  the  mean  axis  unstable.  The 
conception  of  tbe  effect  of  given  forces  upon  a system  is 
much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  this  ellipsoid  [Theory  of 
Couples.] 

Let  us  now  suppose  a svstem  to  receive  at  the  same  time 
two  motions,  round  two  uilTerent  axes  of  repose:  that  is  to 
say,  given  two  different  motions,  required  the  motion  which 
will  result  from  the  sufilcieiil  causes  of  the  two  motions 
being  impressed  on  tho  system  at  once.  There  will  be  at 
the  first  instant  an  instantaneous  axis  of  repose,  which  it  is 
retjuireil  to  find.  First  let  the  two  axes  pus  through  the 
same  point  A.  and  chooso  tbe  angle  BAu  out  of  the  four 
angles  made  by  the  two  axes,  in  such  manner  that  points  of 
tho  system  lying  in  the  anglo  BAG  would  bo  elevated  by 
tho  rotatioD  round  BA,  and  depressed  by  that  round  CA, 
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or  vice  neraS.  On  the  axes  take  AB  ami  AC,  lines  pro- 
portional to  the  angular  velocities  about  tiioso  axes,  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  Al>,  and  draw  the  diagonal  AD. 
Then  AD  is  the  axu  of  repose  at  starting  (which  however 
it  may  not  continue  to  be),  and  AD  represents  tho  angular 
velocity  round  tlmt  axis  at  sUrling,  in  tho  same  manner  as 
AB  and  AC  represent  the  impressed  angular  velocities 
about  AB  and  AC.  [Composition  ] 

Next  let  the  axes  be  parallel  to  ono  another,  say  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  passing  through  A and  B. 
If  the  rotations  are  such  tliat  A and  B would  both  rise,  or 
both  fall,  on  tho  paper,  each  by  the  rotation  about  the  other, 
take  a point  C in  AB  continued,  nearest  lo  the  axis  about 
which  (lie  angular  velocity  U greatest  (say  that  of  A),  and 
such  that  Ca  is  to  CB  as  tho  angular  volocity  about  B to 

C A D B 

the  angular  velocity  about  A.  Then  tbe  axis  of  repose  at 
starting  U a lino  passing  through  C parallel  to  tbe  former  axes 
and  tho  angular  velocity  is  the  difference  of  theangular  velo- 
cities about  A and  B.  and  in  tbe  direction  of  (ho  groaicr.  In 
this  case  the  directions  of  tbe  rotations  about  A and  D [Di- 
rection OF  Motion]  are  different.  There  is  one  remarkable 
case,  namely,  when  (he  rotations  about  and  B aroei]u«l.  In 
this  case  tbe  rule  would  lead  us  lo  a rutation  equal  to  nothing 
VoL.  X\'.— 2 A 
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made  about  a point  at  an  infinite  diiUnoo — one  of  iboac  cx*  tilily;  but  thU  is  not  the  case.  Ilowover  judiciously  ibe 
tremo  conclusions  which  require  iiiturpretation.  The  fact  land  may  ho  mauured,  it  ia  uol  precluwhlo  to  raise  a rrup  of 
is  that  those  two  rotations  eivo  ouly  a simple  motion  of  wheat  or  clover,  or  of  many  olherplants,  on  a soil  which  has 
translation  » AB  X Angular  velocity  per  second,  and  such  shown  that,  as  the  farmers  say,  it  is  tir^U  of  that  crop ; but 
as  to  make  the  system  move  upwards  or  downwards  on  the  clover  grows  well  after  wheat,  and  wheat  after  clover,  so 
paper  according  os  the  separate  rotations  would  make  the  that  the  same  effect  U not  produced  in  tliu  soil  by  these  two 
pomU  A and  B move  upwards  or  downwards.  This  narii-  crops.  Experiments  have  oeen  made  by  eminent  chemists, 
oular  case  will  bo  more  intelligible  when  looked  at  witn  the  particularly  by  Macairu  of  Geneva,  at  the  requestor  I>u  Can* 
help  of  the  Thhouy  or  Couples.  dulie.  which  lead  one  to  suppose  that,  in  the  formation  of  the 

But  if  the  rotations  bo  in  the  samo  direction,  so  tliat  A ’ seed  or  other  nutritious  parts  of  plants,  the  sap  is  digested, 
will  be  lowered  and  B raised,  or  vice  vers3,  each  by  the  that  it  takes  up  cciiaiu  elements  and  deposits  others,  which 
rotation  about  the  other  :~Take  a point  D.  dividing  AB  so  are  thu  ruhidue  of  the  process:  and  these  being  no  lunger  ne- 
that  AD  is  to  DB  as  the  angular  veli>city  about  B is  to  that  oessary  to  the  formatiuu  of  the  .seed,  are  rejected  by  the  vital 
about  A.  Then  will  the  axis  of  repose  at  starting  bo  a action  of  the  plant,  and  exude  by  the  roots.  Thus  certain 
parallel  drawn  lliruugh  D to  tlio  axes  passing  through  A inferior  animals,  which  iu  many  res]>ccU  have  some  analogy 
and  B,  ami  thu  angular  velocity  will  be  the  sum  of  the  an*  with  vegetables  in  their  growth,  as  the  polypi,  lake  in  nouruh' 
gular  vuluctiics  about  A and  B,  Us  direction  being  that  which  meat  by  the  samo  openings  or  pores  by  which  the  excrements 
lowers  A on  tho  paper  and  raises  B,  or  via  versd,  according  are  voided  after  digestion ; and  the  different  constitution  of 
as  is  done  by  the  given  angular  velocUies.  different  animals  voaLlesoue  class  to  feud  on  thuoxcrcmimts 

Lastly,  let  Uio  axes  be  neither  purullol  nor  intersecting,  of  another;  whereas  no  animal  in  a healthy  slate  can  derive 
asABandCD: — Through  the  )K>iul  in  which  CD  muois  the  nourishment  from  tltal  which  it  has  already  digested  and 
common  pcrpendioular  draw  KF  parallel  to  AB,  and  at  the  voided.  Our  ignorance  of  tho  functions  of  vegetable  life 

prevents  us  from  foreseeing  the  effects  produced  on  the  sap 
by  tho  expansion  of  tite  blossom  or  the  ripening  of  the  seed ; 
but  experience  loads  us  to  perceive  that  curtain  plants 
thrive  bust  after  certain  others;  and  that  in  this  case  they 
arc  always  of  distinct  and  diiroront  natures.  A plant  which 
has  fibrous  roots,  and  throws  up  a seed-stem  with  few  leaves, 
thrives  best  after  one  which  hus  a llcshy  root  and  many 
succulent  leaves  on  a branching  stem.  Thus,  wheat  thrives 
after  beans,  vetches,  or  clover;  barley  and  ools  after  tur- 
nips. carrots,  or  potatoes.  Independently  of  tho  manure 
whiclimay  be  pul  into  the  ground,  the  croi>s  will  be  butler 
instant  at  which  the  rotations  round  AB  and  CD  commence,  where  the  proper  sncccasion  is  attended  to.  than  where 
give  a couple  of  equal  and  contrary  rotations  about  EF.  plants  of  a similar  kind  arc  made  to  follow  each  other.  To 
each  equal  to  that  about  AH.  Tiiis  last  |iair  produces  no  ascertain  tho  cause  of  this,  Mr.  Macaire  and  some  other 
effcci.  so  thpl  the  com;}0!Utioii  of  the  four  rutatioiu  gives  the  scientific  men  observed  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
same  result  as  that  of  the  two.  Now,  as  above  slated,  the  water  in  which  wheal  had  been  made  to  grow.  They  found 
rotation  round  AB,  and  its  equal  and  oonlrary  Mund  E F.  a deposit  in  the  water  of  the  nature  of  a bitter  extract ; and 
produce  nothing  but  a motion  of  trarwlation,  while  the  re-  this  they  concluded  to  I>c  cxcrcmontitious.  Whether  those 
maining  rotation  about  EF,  cumpoundetl  by  thu  first  rule  experiments  wore  conclusive  or  not,  they  found  that  Waiifc 
with  that  about  AB.  gives  what  would  bean  axis  of  repose,  grew  well  in  tho  water  in  which  wheat  had  do(K>sitoil  tliis 
if  it  wore  not  fur  that  translation.  The  whole  result  then  supposed  excremunt;  and,  on  the  other  band,  wheat  throve 
is,  that  the  system  begins  to  move  about  an  axis,  which  axis  in  the  water  m whicli  lieans  had  grown.  This  confirmed  the 
begins  to  undergo  a translation  in  space.  well-known  fact  that  heavy  soils  of  a rirJi  Quality  and  well 

There  is  no  work  to  which  wo  can  refer  (ho  reader  for  a manurt  d will  bear  oUernato  crops  of  wiieat  and  beans 
simple  demonstration  of  these  rules,  apart  from  higher  con-  without  tho  intervention  of  a fallow  for  u long  series  of  yours, 
aiderations.  But  tho  student  of  mechanics  who  does  not  as  is  practised  in  some  parts  uf  Kent.  Theeflect  of  fullow- 
pay  attention  to  thu  simple  pbenoiuona  of  translation  and  ing  land  is  explainerl  on  tho  same  principle ; tho  oxcroment 
rotation,  will  rarulv  find  himself  able  to  attain  a complete  is  washed  out  by  the  rains,  or  is  decoiQ(>oiod  by  the  light 
cumpruhensiun  of  tho  equations  by  which  these  phonomena  and  air  to  which  it  is  exposed  by  the  repeated  ploughing, 
are  implied  in  physics-  Thus  the  land  is  .said  to  be  ttreett^ned.  an  expression  very 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS.  Jt  has  been  observed  in  a oommon  among  those  tarmers  who  adlterc  to  the  fallow- 
former  article  [.Arable  Lano]  that  a repcliiiun  of  the  same  ! ing  ajHiera. 

crops  in  succession  has  a peculiar  effect  on  the  soil,  so  that  | If  (ho  chemical  nature  of  tho  excrement  of  each  plant 
if  grain  of  the  same  nature  be  sown  year  after  vcai'  in  the  I cultivated  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  artificial  means 
samegtound,  it  wdl  not  produce  the  same  return  of  the  st*ed,  i might  be  discovered,  by  which  the  same  effect  might  bo  ex- 
cven  wlien  abundantly  manured.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  J peditiously  jiroduced,  which  now  requires  a whole  season  of 
Mtisfactorily  explainerl,  but  the  experiments  which  have  i fallowing.  But  experionco  and  observaiinn  have  ontici- 
beon  made  by  men  of  science  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  ^ paled  science,  as  is  ofien  the  case  ; and  a judicious  rotation 
real  cause  will  bo  gradually  discovered;  and  considerable  of  crops  has  been  found  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the 
advances  have  been  made  towards  a rational  solution  of  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  soil  which  is  cause<l  by  the 
question.  It  has  bt‘un  observed  that  it  is  tlio  formation  of  growth  of  particular  classes  of  plants ; whether  it  be  that 
the  seed  which  principally  causes  the  deieriuraticm  of  the  they  deprive  it  of  peculiar  salts,  as  some  will  have  it,  or  do- 
Soil : for  if  tho  crop  be  fed  off  in  a green  state,  or  mown  po*it  dulelerwus  particles,  according  to  others.  However 
before  the  seed  is  formed,  the  samo  may  be  safely  repeated,  inleroiling  it  may  be  to  the  curious  inquirer  to  ascertain  tho 
and  no  diinimition  of  the  plants  is  apparent.  Thus  gras-ses  ival  cause,  it  is  sufltcienl  forthe  practical  farmer  to  learn  by 
irr  a meadow  which  are  mown  before  Inc  blossom  is  faded  or  experience  what  crops  succeed  nest  after  each  other,  and 
tho  seed  formed,  will  spring  up  again  vigorously;  but  if  Iho  how  soon  the  same  kind  of  seed  may  again  bo  sown  in  the 
seed  is  allowed  to  ripen,  the  roots  die  away,  and  tho  best  same  ground  with  n reosonahlo  prospect  of  its  producing  a 
grasses  gradually  disappear.  It  1.4  thu-s  that  when  a meadow  good  crop;  and  this  afiur  all  can  only  be  learned  from  actual 
lit  mown  year  after  year  for  hay,  and  the  earliest  gras-ses  are  experiment  and  observation. 

allowwl  to  ripen  their  seetl,  the  crop  will  bo  later  ond  later.  In  all  countries  whero  peruliaraltciilion  has  been  paid  to 
and  all  the  earliest  gra^s  will  di^appear.  Irrigation  pro-  agriculture,  the  most  advantageous  succession  of  crops  is 
vents  this,  and  scums  to  restore  to  the  land  whatever  the  generally  known  : and  if  any  deviation  lakes  idacc,  it  is  as  an 
grasses  require  for  lhc;r  conliiniancc-  Feeding  of  the  mca-  exception  to  the  rule,  and  is  not  looke<l  tipon  as  a model  for 
flows  does  the  same ; and  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  imitation,  but  rather  as  an  experiment  of  a doubtful  result, 

water  restores  the  power  of  production;  and  that,  tho  Certain  general  principles  are  commonly  admitted  as  fully 

grasses  not  being  permitted  to  run  to  seed,  the  deteriorating  established ; the  chief  of  these  is,  that  a plant  with  a naked 
effect  is  not  preduccd.  stem  and  farinaceous  seed  should  follow  one  with  a branch- 

If  it  had  been  a mere  exhaustion  of  the  nutritious  par-  ing  stem  and  a fleshy  root,  which  has  been  taken  from  the 

ticles  in  the  soil  wliirli  caused  the  deterioratiou  of  the  sub-  ground  by  mowing  or  feeding  before  tho  seed  was  ripe ; or  if 
sequent  crops,  some  kind  of  manure  might  rosturo  tho  fur-  all  these  conditions  cannot  ^ obtained,  that  some  of  them 
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at  least  sliouM  be  oonipUtxl  with.  \Yheat  soun  after  dijTcr, 
which  id  allowed  to  be  the  best  ducceesiou  on  light  aoild,  fulfil* 
all  the  coiiditiuDs:  when  it  is  sown  after  beans,  the  condition 
of  the  preceding  crop  not  ripening  iU  seed  is  given  up  ; and 
consoiquently  thUsueccsston  is  inferior  to  the  other.  Potatoes, 
at  Qr>t  sight,  appear  to  fulQl  all  the  nocessary  conditions; 
but  although  they  do  not  often  ripen  tliesoed  above  ground, 
the  bulbs  of  tlic  roots  contain  so  much  farina,  that  in  the 
formation  of  these  the  soil  is  notoriously  deteriorated;  and 
farmers  well  know  that,  except  in  peculiar  cases  which  form 
exceptions,  wheat  never  thrives  so  well  after  Mtatocs  as  it 
docs  after  clover,  even  when  the  ground  has  been  so  richly 
manured  as  to  contain  moro  organic  matter  in  a soluble 
slate  than  there  is  in  tho  roots  of  tho  clover. 

A knowledge  of  the  different  planta  which  may  succeed 
each  other  on  the  same  land  is  or  great  importance  in  form* 
ing  a judicious  rotation,  so  as  to  obtain  Uie  must  valuable 
roduce  from  any  given  soil,  in  as  quick  recurrence  as  possi* 
lo  without  the  risk  of  failure.  In  the  triennial  system, 
which  could  only  be  proBtablo  where  much  of  the  land 
remained  in  a stale  of  posture,  two  crops  of  corn  were  taken 
in  succession  aAer  a complelo  fallow.  Rut  even  hero  it 
was  found  ailvisable  to  have  different  kinds  of  grain,  and 
not  to  repeat  the  same  crop  without  a fallow  intervening. 
In  very  rich  soils  wheat  and  barley  were  the  usual  crops 
after  the  fallow ; and  tho  manure  was  obtained  by  means  of 
cattle  or  sheep  kept  on  tho  pastures  in  summer  and  on  hay 
and  straw  in  winter.  Repeated  ploughing!  were  indis- 
pensable ; and  tho  farmer  who  stirred  his  land  the  most  was 
tho  roust  certain  of  good  crops.  But  when  pasture*  wore 
broken  up,  this  system  soon  exhausted  the  soil  for  want  of  i 
manure,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  devote  some  portion  i 
of  the  land  (o  raise  food  for  tho  animals  whoso  dung  is 
required  to  keep  up  tho  fertility.  Hence  tho  intruductiuii 
of  roots  and  artificial  groases.  It  was  soon  observed  that 
the  crops  of  corn  were  much  bettor  on  tho  land  which  had 
borne  these  roots  and  grasses,  even  with  lets  manure,  than 
aTior  crops  of  grain  ; and  a rotation  was  adopted  in  which 
green  crops  were  rai^  between  every  two  crops  of  corn.  In 
process  of  time  the  fallows  were  found  to  bo  superfluous 
wherever  green  crops  could  be  raised  with  advantage ; and 
tho  land  was  kept  clean  by  careful  weeding  and  hoeing. 
Thu  effect  of  a judicious  rotation  on  the  produce  raised  in  a 
given  timo  was  so  evidently  advantageous,  that  it  gave  rise 
to  a notion  that  in  this  alone  consisted  the  whole  art  of  the 
farmer,  even  totbo  neglect  of  manure;  and  clauses  were 
introduced  in  leases  prescribing  the  rotation  to  bo  strictly 
ailhe>*ed  to,  often  with  detriment  to  the  land  and  loss  to  the 
tenant,  when  tho  circumstances  required  a deviation  from 
the  rule. 

In  order  to  find  tho  crops  which  may  advantageously 
liuccocd  each  other  in  rotation,  many  circumstances  must 
bu  taken  into  considcraliuti.  First  of  all  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  and  its  fitness  for  particular  crops ; next  the  wants  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  tho  maintenance  of  tbo 
stock  required  to  produce  a sufficient  supply  of  manure.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  poor  light  land  to  produce  wheat 
and  beans,  although  by  high  cultivation  these  crops  may  bo 
forced.  Rye.  oats,  and  roots  may  give  tbo  farmer  a better 
profit,  by  l^ing  raised  at  a loss  expense  than  more  valuable 
crops,  which  must  bo  forced  with  manure,  and  at  best  are 
precarious  in  soils  not  adapted  to  their  growth.  In  moderate 
loams  wheat  may  recur  every  fourth  or  fifth  year,  whereas 
in  very  rich  compact  loams  it  may  recur  every  third,  and 
even  every  alternate  year.  Clover  axid  many  artificial 
grasses  do  not  succeed  well  if  they  recur  oAener  than  every 
sixth  year,  or  with  even  a longer  interval.  Rape,  flax, 
and  potatoes  require  a still  more  distant  recurrence  on  the 
same  ground.  All  these  oonsiduratiens  lead  the  farmer 
to  tho  selection  of  the  most  advantageous  rotation  for 
tlu>  soil  of  his  farm ; and  where  the  land  in  a considerablo 
district  is  nearly  of  an  uniform  quality,  experience  soon 
establishes  a courso  which  no  one  finds  it  prudent  to  de- 
viate from.  It  happens  fVeqnently  liowever  that  a great 
variety  of  soils,  very  different  in  their  nature  and  fertility, 
are  intermixed ; and  then,  unleM  the  farmer  can  apply  the 
true  prinoiplee  of  rotations,  be  may  greatly  err  by  following 
the  course^  which  may  be  very  judioioua  for  the  uevailing 
soil  of  the  district,  but  not  at  all  suited  to  some  of  nis  fields. 
Here  the  old  advice  to  a young  farmer,  to  'look  over  his 
neighbour's  hedge,’  may  not  ^ a prudent  one  to  follow ; 
and  even  if  there  wore  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  or  in  the  state  of  farlilily  in  wbioh  it  is  at  the  moment. 


a blind  adliercnce  lo  tbe  pracUco  of  others  will  never  lend 
to  any  improvement:  for  such  improvement  can  only  bo 
oficctud  by  some  knowledge  of  the  reasons  on  which  anv 
practice  is  founticd.  Hence  a knowledge  of  the  crops  suited 
lo  any  particular  soil,  and  the  order  in  which  theso  crops 
should  suecee<l  each  other,  is  indisponsable  to  the  odvan* 
taguouB  cultivation  of  a farm. 

That  which  forms  the  food  of  man  is  always  the  principal 
object  in  tlie  cultivation ; and,  excepting  rioe,  which  only 
grows  in  warm  climates,  there  is  no  food  more  unirersaJly 
used  than  (hat  which  is  made  from  wheat.  Rye.  barley, 
oats,  and  pulse  are  only  substitutes  where  wheat  cannot  be 
raised  in  sufficient  quantities.  Next  to  grain  comes  meat, 
chiefly  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  of  which  the  consumption 
increases  with  the  wealth  of  a nation  and  the  advance  of  its 
apiculture.  Wheat  ami  fat  cattle  are  therefore  primary 
objects  with  every  good  farmer ; and  bo  who  can  raise  most 
wheat  and  fatten  most  oxen  or  aheep  or  pigs  will  rmlise  the 
greatest  profit. 

Many  circumstances  may  indicate  a deviation  from  the 
course  wbioh,  os  a general  rule,  is  most  advantageous.  The 
facility  of  purchasing  manure  neighbouring  towns 

may  allow  of  more  Ir^uent  crops  of  com,  and  of  nutritious 
roots  which  roqutro  much  manure,  such  os  potatoes,  and 
which  give  no  return  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  dnng.  But 
we  must  lay  down  rules  for  those  who  are  lo  rely  on  their  own 
resources  to  recruit  the  land  with  manure,  so  that  it  may 
give  tlie  greatest  produce  without  diminishing  in  fertility; 
and  this  can  only  bo  done  by  a judicious  feeding  of  live- 
stock. 

The  simple  rotation  of  wheat  and  beans  alternately  would 
be  by  far  the  most  profitable  in  rich  day  soil,  os  both  these 
crop*  always  obtain  a good  price  in  the  market;  but  if  a 
whole  farm  wore  to  cropped,  nearly  all  tbo  manure  must  be 
urchosed ; for,  aAcr  a few  crops,  the  wheat^stniw  and  bean 
aim  would  not  produce  half  the  manure  required  for  the 
land.  Hay  and  eels  must  be  purchased  for  the  horses  re 
quired  for  the  tillage,  which  might  not  bo  procured  so  rea- 
dily or  ao  cheap  at  they  may  bo  raised  on  the  farm.  On  very 
lignt  sands  wheat  or  beans  cannot  bo  raised,  except  by  a 
I very  expensive  mode  of  culti\*ation  ; but  rye,  oats,  peas, 
buckwheat,  and  roots  fur  catllo  must  be  substituted.  On 
chalky  loams  the  principal  crops  are  barley  and  artificial 
grasses  for  sheep.  In  short,  no  particular  rotation  can  be 

firescribed  without  a complete  knowledge  of  the  soil,  the 
oealiiy,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  any  parti- 
cular num.  As  tbe  most  universal  rule,  it  may  be  laiil  down 
that  every  alternate  crop  should  be  consumed  by  animals  on 
the  form,  and  that,  as  much  as  nossible,  tho  plants  which 
succeed  each  other  should  be  of  different  natural  botanic 
families.  Experience  has  generally  shown  the  timo  that 
should  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  tbo  recurrence  of 
the  same  kind  of  crop,  and  we  have  only  to  form  our  plans 
accordingly. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  principles  we  have  hero  laid 
down  are  not  formed  on  mere  tlieory,  wc  have  only  to  show 
that  experience  and  observation  have  led  to  tho  same  prac- 
tical results,  and  that  thoso  rotations  which  have  stoou  the 
test  of  the  longest  experience  have  been  gradually  brought 
to  a considerable  perfoction  in  consequence  of  the  failures 
which  generally  fmlowod  any  great  deviation  from  tho  true 
rational  course. 

Of  live  old  triennial  course  (follow,  wheat,  barlev  or  oats) 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  two  corn-crops  so  rapidly  dete- 
riorate the  soil,  that  a complete  year  of  fallow  is  required  to 
purify  it,  and  a good  manuring  to  keep  the  land  in  heart, 
and  that  all  tbe  industry  of  the  firmer  cannot  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  laml  without  extraneous  help,  either  from  the 
manure  made  in  towns,  or  in  the  farm  yard  by  cattle  bred 
and  kept  in  commons  or  pasture-grounds.  This  system, 
which  prevailed  so  long,  cannot  be  called  a rotation ; and  no 
real  improvement  was  introduced  into  agriculture  until  the 
notion  of  its  perfection  was  e»loded,  and  tenants  were  per- 
mitted to  deviate  from  it.  The  rotations  adopted  in  tho 
place  of  this  old  system  necessarily  partook  at  first  of  iu 
main  defects.  Qroen  crops  were  intrMuced  of  necessity  to 
supply  the  loss  of  the  commons  and  pastures,  which,  as  the 
population  ineretsed,  were  gradually  cultivated  as  arable 
land:  but  the  two  white  crops  remained  in  succession,  and 
I even  now,  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  early  impression, 

I tliat  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  gamed  with  mere 
I practical  formers  is  lo  make  them  have  patience  when  their 
I land  is  in  a good  slate,  and  to  prevent  tneir  sowing  a whilo 
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trrop.  which  is  immediately  profitable  and  obtained  at  little 
or  no  expeneo,  instead  of  a f;reen  crop,  which  will  keep  the 
land  in  heart  and  improve  it  for  future  crops,  but  which 
does  not  figure  in  the  account  of  sales.  Yet  it  can  be 
clearly  shown,  that  in  most  cases  the  second  corn-crop  is 
dearly  purchased  by  the  expense  required  to  rosturo  ihe 
land  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  when  the  seed  was  sown 
a second  time;  manure  alone  will  not  do  this;  fallowing  and 
repeated  ploughing  can  alone  effbcl  it:  ami  whether  you 
plough  several  times  before  a crop,  or  arc  forced  to  do 
BO  after  it,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  expense  of  labour, 
although  there  may  be  much  in  the  value  of  the  subsequent 
crops. 

The  Norfolk  course  (turnips,  barley,  clover,  wiicat),  which 
is  so  well  known  and  deservedly  in  repute  for  light  snnds 
has  only  one  defect,  which  is  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
clover.  Rye  grass,  the  usual  substitute  in  sandy  sods,  un- 
less it  be  fed  off  young,  is  far  inferior  to  clover  as  s prepara- 
tion for  wheat,  and  this  accords  with  the  theory ; for  wheat 
and  rye  grass  are  both  of  the  natural  family  of  the  grcimi- 
nea.  Tares  or  votclies  are  a good  substitute  in  heavy  soils, 
as  well  as  beans,  both  of  which  are  legtaninotee,  but  not 
well  suited  to  light  sandy  soils.  Peas  arw sometimes  intro- 
duced ; but  they  are  apt  to  encourage  weeds,  unl«s  the 
crop  very  heavy,  and  then  they  exhaust  the  soih  and 
leave  little  vegetable  matter  behind  them  in  their  roots. 


tn  tnany  countries  there  are  other  vegetable  products, 
whtrh  arc  required  for  the  food  of  the  inhabitanU,  or  supply 
the  raw  materials  of  manufactures:  these  must  be  introduced 
into  the  rotations,  according  to  their  effect  on  the  sod  and 
the  cultivation  they  require.  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  and 
French  beans,  for  their  seed,  are  cultivated  m more  southern 
climates  os  field  crops.  Potatoes  are  now  an  essential  pro- 
duct in  some  districts,  and  one  which,  after  maize,  produces 
iho  greatest  quantity  of  f«>od  for  man  from  a given  portion  of 
lamT  Bui  potatoes  rct|uire  much  manure,  and  cannot  profit- 
ably be  cultivated  to  a very  great  extent  as  a farm  produce, 
nor  repeated  on  the  same  land,  for  any  length  of  time,  ofiener 
than  oni*e  in  eight  or  ten  years ; they  should  however  always 
enter  into  the  station  in  that  portion  of  the  land  which  is 
to  be  much  worked,  cleaned,  and  manurtd  after  a crop  of 
corn.  Flax,  colsa.  hemp,  and  many  other  plants  ore  culti- 
vated in  various  districts.  By  a little  management  a great 
variety  of  produce  may  be  introduced  with  some  regularily  ; 
and,  as  a spec-iQieii,  we  wdl  give  a rotation  which  U generally 
adopted  in  tbo  iiuigbbourhoo4l  of  iJIlo  in  France,  and  was 
noticed  in  the  * Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Hocicty  of 
Englaud,'  vol.  i.,  part  iii.,  page  292. 

The  quantity  of  land  is  id  honniern  (about  60  imperial 
acres).  Each  bonnier  is  divided  into  16  cents ; each  cent  is 
consequently  onc-fourib  of  an  acre. 
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winter  barley,  and  clover  are  mostly  cut  green  for  fodder. 


In  this  rotation  there  arc  a great  many  different  erops, 
but  the  chief  is  wheat,  which  occupies  18  acres  in  60,  and 
thus  recurs  nearly  every  third  year  on  the  same  ground.  It 
invariably  follows  clover,  flax,  colsa,  and  beans,  all  plants  cf 
difftiroiit  families  from  the  gramimfe.  After  the  wheat, 
x arious  green  crops  follow,  and,  excepting  a very  small  por- 
tion of  winter  barley  and  rye,  which  are  generally  cut  green 
for  the  cattle,  all  these  are  likewise  of  different  families  from 
wheat.  Then  come  colsa,  beans,  and  oats,  all  but  the  last 
of  different  families  from  the  two  preceding;  and  it  roust  be 
observed  that  ihe  colsa  plants  raised  to  be  transplanted  nre 
followed  by  beans,  and  the  turnips  and  cow-cabboge  by  oats, 
while  tbo  colsa  for  seed  comes  after  tares,  rje,  winter 
rxarlcy,  and  clover.  This  rotation  is  not  a tlieorctiral  one. 
but  actually  and  strictly  adhered  to  by  all  those  who  are 
considered  good  farmers  in  the  district  where  it  has  been  the 
rule  for  a cciuury  and  more.  It  t«  not  the  result  of  physio- 
logical theories,  but  it  is  most  probably  the  parent  of  the 
theory  which  is  now  almost  unirersally  Copied  by  all  scien- 
tific agriculturists. 

Mr.  Blackie,  who  may  bo  oonsidere<1  os  very  good  authority 


in  modern  British  farming,  was  requested,  when  in  Paris* 
to  recommend  a course  of  cropping  or  a rotation  suited  tc 
the  northern  portion  of  France.  Probably  without  anv 
Knowlodgo  of  what  was  actually  the  practice  in  a pan  of  it, 
be  composed  a table  of  crojw,  which  l>e  considered  as  suited 
to  a very  rich  soil  in  a very  genial  climate  ; and  if  we  com- 
pore  iWs  with  the  foregoing  rotation,  wc  shall  be  surprl^ 
to  find  how  nearly  they  agree  in  principle.  It  has  been 
publi^ed  m the  • Gardeners'  Magazine,*  vol.  ii..  and  rcnuli- 
r P*?®*’  bv  Mr.  Towers  in  the  second  part  of  \ol. 
I.  of  the  ‘ Journal  of  the  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  of  England,*  and 
u It  18  an  interesting  agricultural  document,  we  insert  it 
in  the  following  page. 

It  will  Ik  remarked  in  perusing  this  roletion,  thet  tho 
true  pnncinlet  nre  ntriclly  ndhered  to:— whent  follows 
clorer,  vetches,  beans,  nml  polatoos;  and  afler  the  wlient 
wo  have  roots  end  green  crops.  The  only  remark  which 
strikes  a pmclical  fanner  is  that  ten  acres  of  wheat  are  suc- 
ceeded by  potsioes,  and  thew,  by  wheat  asain.  There  is 
very  little  1^  m Great  Britain  which  will  bear  so  seveio 
cropping,  wrtbout  much  more  mauure  than  a farm  of  IdO 
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t Dluckie't  scheme  of  Rotation  upon  a /'arm  100  Acres,  as  proposed  lo  the  French  goveryiment. 
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acres  can  afford  for  a tenth  part  of  il»  but  this  is  very 
easily  modified  by  substituting  a green  crop  fcr  a portion 
(perhaps  one*balf)  of  the  potatoes,  and  letting  the  potatoes  bo 
succeeded  by  barley  or  oats  instead  of  wheat.  The  rotation 
will  then  be  less  scourging,  and  bettor  adapted  to  land  of 
moderate  fcrlility.  where  extraneous  manure  cannot  bo 
depended  upon.  We  give  it  os  an  example  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  true  theory  of  rotatiohs,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  nearly  it  accords  with  that  which  was  the  result  of 
practice  alone  without  theory.  We  have  ouwlvoa  for 
many  years  adopted  a rotation  without  being  tied  down  lo 
any  posilivo  rule,  which  has  been  suggested  by  circum- 
stances, and  in  some  measure  regulaleii  by  our  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  theory  we  have  attempted  to  elucidale.  In 
a clatey  loam  on  an  impervious  subsoil,  but  mostly  cora- 
bletely  dmiiicd,  wo  have  hod  turnips  and  Swedes  on  high 
nJges,  tafee,  niangcl-wurael.  potaloen,  and  a portion  of 
rye  to  cut  up  greed } succeeded  by  barley  and  oats  *own 
with  clover,  rye-grass,  and  other  biennial  grass  seeds. 
Theso  were  mown  for  liay  the  first  year,  dnd  sometimw  the 
second  also,  but  generally  depastured  one 
Ihen  followed  beans,  and  after  these  wheat.  The  green 
crops  were  pul  in  after  repeated  <leep 
an  ample  allowance  of  manure.  Tho  whole  of  the  layer 
was  top-dressed  with  peat  or  coal  ashes  in  ibo  first  year, 
and  w hat  manure  could  be  got  or  spared  wm  put  on  the 
second  year  before  winter,  wlien  it  wm  ploughed  up.  A»  the 
corn  crops  were  put  in  upon  one  shallow  p^lougbmg.  We 
have  had  no  reason  to  rei>cnt  of  pursuing  this  couroe  : but 
wu  allow  that  ono  vear  only  in  clover  would  probably  ^ 
more  proftiablo.  the  land  is  not  sufficiently  (ernle  by 
nature  to  bear  wheat  after  the  first  year  of  clover,  instead  of 
feeding  or  making  it  into  hay.  Th  s '^'",*^11!! 

of  the  rotations  adopted  in  rich  alluvial  soils^  It  is  a ride 
which  should  never  be  transgressed,  that  after  every  crop 

reaped  there  should  be  a remnant  of  Viu  should 

ensure  a good  crop  the  next  year ; and  that  this  should 
.nlways  be^in  the  land,  and  considered  as  stock  in  trade  or 
rapiial  invested  at  good  interest.  By  means  of  judicious 
roialions  and  tillage  a much  gveotor  quimlily  of  pr^uw 
may  be  raised  at  a certain  expense  of  labour  and  capital, 
than  by  any  desultory  and  experimental  mode  of  cropping. 
The  farmer  should  find  it  hU  own  mtorest  to  cultivate  his 
land  according  to  the  most  approved  pnnciples,  and  the 
landlord  should  impose  only  such  reslnctionM  will  prevent 
the  tenant  from  injuring  himself  by  diminishing  the  pro- 

'‘Totation/intf.rceix^  . 

One  set'lion  of  the  Infusorial  aniui.iis  is 
thu.  lormwl  by  M.  Ebrenbuig.  Il  U Mt«ng«l  in  the 


neurose  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  Dr.  Grant,  a 
view  which  has  been  many  times  suggested  to  original  ob- 
servers, from  the  figure,  division,  and  movements  of  the 
body.  Elirenberg’s  classification  of  these  minute  but  ufioii 
highly  organised  creatures  is  formed  upon  the  same  general 
model  as  that  of  the  Polygasirica.  there  beii^  in  these  tho 
same  double  series  of  analogous  nude  and  loricated  forms. 

GenercU  CAamc(er.— Swimming  iuvertebral  animals, 
apodal,  often  caudate,  capable  of  executing  rotatory  roovo- 
ments  by  the  aid  of  peculiar  ciliated  organs.  No  true  heart, 
but  a dorsal  vessel,  and  transparent  vessels  in  which  no 
rocvometils  appear.  No  distinct  branchim.  Many  nervous 
pharyngial  ganglia  (cerebral) ; in  general  a cervical  nervous 
ring  and  an  abdominal  nerve.  \ ory  often  eyes  coloured  red. 
Alimentary  canal  distinct  and  simple ; sometimes  a stomach, 
mother  caseacffical  appendages;  pharynx  almost  always 
armodwith  jaws,  which  often  carry  teeth.  Sexual  organs 
distinct,  hermaphroditic ; reproducUoo  oviparous  and  vivi- 
parous, never  fissiparous.  as  among  Polygastrica. 

Order  1.  Rotatoria  nuda.  Order  2.  Rotatoria  loricata. 
Section  I.  Monotrochn. 

Ciliary  Circle  simple  and  entire,  and  not  variable, 
Monotrocha  nuda.  Monolrocha  loricata. 

1st  Fam.  Ichlhydina. 

A,  No  eves. 

a,  Bofly  smooth. 

• Tail  simple,  trun- 
cated, ana  flexible- 
Gen.  Ptygura. 

••  Tail  bifurcate  and 
very  short. 

Gen.  Ichthydium. 

aa.  Dorsal  part  of  the  body 

huiry. 

Gen.  Chaetonotus. 

B,  Two  eyes. 

Gen.  Glenophora, 

Section  II-  Schuotroche. 

! Ciliary  circle  simple,  divided  in  parcels. 

Sehiiopoda  nuda.  Snhiaopoda  loricat... 

l, t  Fam.  Megalotruclia.  Fam.  Flo.culnna. 

A Ono  eve  A,  No  eyes,  flic  cnvciopo 

i ' 'den.  J/icraio".  of  the  body  gelatinous 

B Two  eves,  whieh  are  effeced  o,  Rolalory  organs  bilo- 

I Gen.  Megolotrochii-  Gen.  iMcinufajia. 
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aa.  Rotatory  orsan  mulii- 

n.i. 

* Rotatory  oro:an  quin- 
qu<;fld,  mandibles 
dentate. 

Gen.  Stephanocfrat. 
••  Rotatory  organ  with 
6-8  dirision^  mandi'* 
bles  odentato. 

Gen.  Ploscularia. 

B,  Two  eyes,  which  aro  vf* 
fheod  with  age.  Rnvulope 
of  tho  body  tnembruiioos 
and  giamilar.  Rotatory 
organ  bilubatu  or  quadri- 
lobutc* 

Gen.  .V«/icer/a 
Section  111.  Polytrocha. 

Several  small  ciliary  cireles. 

Polytrocha  nuda.  Polytrocha  loricata. 

1st  Fain.  Hydaiina.  Ul  Fam.  Euchlanidota. 

A,  No  eves.  A,  No  eyes. 

a.  Mandibles  dentate.  Cuirass  depressed. 

Gen.  Htjdatina.  Tail  bifarcatu. 

aa,  Matidiblcs  wlentate.  Gen.  L«padclla. 

• Mouth  direct,  terminal.  aa.  Cuirass  compresscil. 

Gi*n.  Eultrroi^lea,  * Tail  simple. 

**  Moulhobtique,  interior.  Gen.  Monura. 

Gen.  Picurotrocha.  **  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Culurux. 

B,  A single  eye.  B,  One  eye. 

b.  Eye  ln>ntal>  tail  bifur-  b.  Cuirass  depressed. 

c»te.  *Toil  simple. 

Gen.  Fureuiaria.  Gen.  M<mostyla. 

lb.  Rye  dorsal,  Toil  bifarcale. 

• Tuil  simple,  hsiry.  Gen.  EucJihinit. 

Gen.  J/onoc<Trti.  lb.  Cuirass  swullen  or 

••  Tad  bifurcate.  angular, 

t Frontal  cilim  similar.  • Tail  hairy  and  simple. 

Gen.  Noiommata.  Gen-  Moitigocna. 

Frontal  cilic  dUsiinilnr.  ••Tail  bitbreate  or  Iri- 
$ Wish  cilinj  ond  styles.  furcate. 

Gen.  Syneba-ta.  tNocomiclc. 

With  cilim  and  b«K>ks.  Gen.  Salpina. 

Gen.  Sconiiittm.  'rtComiculated. 

Gen.  Dtutxthari*. 

C,  Two  eyes.  C,  Two  eyes  (tVontal). 

c.  Eyes  frontal.  e.  Head  audo. 

• Tail  bifiircaie.  Gen.  Metnpidia. 

Gen. />»ff^rmr.  cc,  Hoad  hooded. 

**  Tail  simple,  front  with  Gen.  EUphanopt. 

two  cirri. 

Gen.  Triarthra. 

frontal  eyes. 

Tail  Simple.  Gon.  Squamelia. 

Ocn.  Rattvlui. 

**  Tail  bifurcate. 

Gen.  Distemma, 

D,  Three  eyes. 

t/,Ono  eye  dorsal,  and 
two  frontal. 

Gen.  Eotphora. 
dJ,  Three  dorsal  eyes. 

Gen.  Noraps. 

K,  Several  eyes. 

e.  Eyes  in  a circle  on  the 
neck. 

Gen.  Cyclnglena. 
fe,  Eyes  in  two  cervical 
groups. 

Gen.  TfuArus. 

Zygotiooha. 

Two  small  ciliary  coron.T. 

Zygolrocha  nuda.  Zygotrocha  loricata. 

1st  Fam.  Pfnlodxncea.  1st  Fam.  Brarhianaj. 

A,  No  eyes.  A,  No  eyes. 

n.  Tail  bifurcate  and  cor-  Gen.  Noteus, 

niculate  (a  frontal  pro- 

Gen.  CallHwii. 


aa.  Tail  bifurcate,  not  cor-  B,Ono  eve. 
nioulale.  b.  No  tail. 

• Rolatoiy  organs,  sup-  Gen.  Anur<ea. 

ported  on  frontal  pcai>  M.Toil  bifurcate,  tlexihio 
clus  of  great  length  Gen.  Brachion. 

(no  frontal  proboscis). 

Gen.  Hydrias.  C,  Two  eyes  (frontal). 

**  Rotatory  oi^ans  seaeile  Gen.  i^erotfrna 

and  lateral  (no  frontal 
]irolougatioD). 

Gen.  Typhlina, 

B,  Two  eyes. 

b Eyes  frontal. 

* Tatlbifurcate,andwitb 
two  pairs  of  horns 
(thus  beoomiDg  six- 

Kointod);  a frontal  pro- 
oscis. 

Gen.  Rotifer. 

**  Tail  trifid,  and  with  a 
single  pair  of  horns 
((bus  becoming  five- 
pointed)  ; a frontal 
ja'oboscis. 

Gen.  Attinuru*. 

•**Tall  bifurcale,  and 
wiiliout  liorns;  no 
frontal  prolongation. 

Gen.  MotuAabis. 
bb,  dorsal. 

(’fail  bifurcate,  and 
with  ten  pair  of  cor- 
nicles i a frontal  pro 
longaiion.) 

Gen.  Phiiodina. 


In  illustration  of  this  classification,  wo  present  draw 
ings  of — 

MoUimmata  cenlrura,  as  an  example  of  nude  Polytro 
cbous  RoUtorin;  uud  of— 


NtilMiAitteeeutfura.  Tho  braurhul  lh«  > 
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tilicD  n;t«tor».  f,  pIiaryuK.  e,  itomarb.  a p,  ta  UobmJi. 

*»,orar<nra.  m,  nmidef.  «,  uii.  ^6,  lDU-ra.\l  brnochiiB.  ea.br&n- 

ebitl  njt^. 

ROTE,  a musical  instrument  of  former  limes,  mentioned 
by  the  early  French  wrilei-t  of  Romance,  and  by  Chaucer, 
as  well  a^i  others  among  our  early  poets : it  soems  to  have 
been  similar  to  what  the  French  call  a viel/e,  and  the  Eng- 
lish a hurdy-gttrdy. 

ROTELLA,  a genus  belonging  to  (he  jTur&f'nac^s  of 
Lamarck.  [TROCHtD.E.] 

ROTHRK-  [Si’ssBx;  Yorkshibe;.] 

ROTHERHAM,  a parish  and  inarket*town  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  West  Ruling  of  Yorkshire,  T>  miles 
fromShetneld.  12from  Barnsley,  12  from  Doncaster,  160  from 
London  by  tlm  road,  and  171  by  railway.  The  Don,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Rotberal  the  eastern  extremity  of  tbetown,  takes 
a wciturly  direction,  and  Koihcrham  occupies  an  elovate<I 
Situation  which  rues  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  river. 
On  the  western  sido  of  tho  town  the  river  bonds  to  the 
uorth-wesU  The  parish  comprises  an  arcs  of  12.610  acres 
(nearly  10  square  miles),  and  consists  of  the  townships  of 
Ruiheiham,  Kimberworlh,  Brinsworth,  Catcliffe,  and  Dal- 
ton. and  the  cbapolrioaof  Tinsley  and  Greasbrough.  Tho 
populotu  suburb  of  Mosbrough  is  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Don,  but  is  comprised  in  (ho  township  of  Rotherham,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a bandsome  stone  bridge  of  five 
arches. 

About  Q mile  souUi  of  the  town,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Don,  there  are  some  Homan  remains,  which  consist  of  a 
rectangular  encampment  called  Temple  Brough  ; and,  at  a 
distance  of  600  yards  higher  up  the  river,  thore  is  an  eartli- 
work,  which  it  ia  conjectured  formed  part  uf  a larger  work. 
Roman  coins,  bricks,  and  pottery  hare  been  found  on  both 
these  sites.  The  station  'Ad  Fines,'  on  the  great  road  from 
Little  Chester  to  Castleford,  is  fixed  at  Temple  Brough  by 
the  best  authorities.  There  is  however  nothing  to  givo 
Rotherham  a claim  to  a Rtmian  origin,  but  it  prol<ably 
originated  very  early  in  the  Saxon  poriud.  The  chuicli  at  j 
Rotherham  was  in  that  periotl  tbo  onlycoolesiasticul  edifice  ; 
in  an  extensive  district,  and  tithe  was  paid  to  it  from  lands 
now  forming  the  parislies  of  ficcIosBela,  Sheffield,  Hands-  I 
worth,  Treeton,  and  Whiston,  in  addition  to  those  which  aro 
ootoprised  within  the  parish  at  tho  present  time.  (Hunter's 
South  Yorkshire.)  A weekly  market  and  annual  fair  weio 
held  before  the  Conquest;  (he  Saxon  lord  of  the  manor  had  . 
his  corn-mill ; and  these  woro  sufficient,  with  its  eccle- 
siastical superiority,  to  render  Rotherham  a vil  of  some  im-  ‘ 
porlanre.  The  Saxon  possessor  of  the  manor  being  dis- 
placed at  the  Conquest,  Nigel  Fossard,  a Norman,  was  ! 
subinfuuded  under  iho  earl  of  Morton.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  (13tb  century),  the  manor  and  church  wore 
granted  to  the  monks  of  Ruffbrd  Abbey,  in  Nottingham- 
shire,  with  tho  rights  which  had  been  exercised  by  the 
former  feudal  possessors,  such  as  regulating  weights  and 
nmsuretf,  (he  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  punishment  oferhni- 


nals,  for  which  purpose  they  had  a pillory,  tumbrel,  and 
gallows.  In  1367,  Edward  1.  granted  the  town  another 
market  and  a second  fair.  The  parish  church  was  built  iit 
Uie  reign  uf  Edward  IV.  (16th  century),  and  is  one  of  tl>« 
handsomest  in  the  diocese.  Thomss  Ruthorham.  arch- 
bishop of  York,  a native  of  the  place,  born  in  1423,  lent 
bis  assistance  towards  rendering  it  a model  of  ecdusisstical 
architecture.  There  arc  several  good  engravings  of  the 
churdi.  Tho  living  is  a vicarage,  and  the  average  nut  income 
in  1829-30-31  was  Kii/.  An  old  font,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed lo  the  Saxon  church,  at  present  stands  in  the  church- 
yard. To  Archbishop  Rotherham  also  his  native  town  was 
iiulcbied  for  the  foundation  of  a college,  the  remains  of  which 
Hlill  oxist.  and  are  used  as  an  inn.  This  college  was  foundod 
in  1462  for  Q provost,  three  fellows,  and  six  scholars,  w ho  wure 
lodged  at  ihe  college,  and  accommorlation  was  at  the  same 
liriio  provided  for  the  several  priests  official  ingin  the  different 
chantries  in  iho  church.  Grammar,  |H>etry.  rhetoric,  musio. 
singing,  writing,  ami  arilhmotic  were  taught  in  this  college, 
which  was  supprcs.^ed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  llie 
bridge-chapel  on  the  Don,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  endowed,  is  now  used  as  the  town  gaol.  The  old  ruud 
from  London  lu  Carlisle  passeil  through  Rotherham.  Charles 
1.  during  the  civil  war  passed  a night  in  the  town : to  one 
of  the  hmabitants,  who  held  the  stirrup  while  he  mounted 
his  horse,  ho  gave  as  a memorial  a coin  of  Richard  I.,  which 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family  of  Clarke  residing  in  Ro- 
therham. 

There  is  no  single  constituted  authority  for  tlie  purposes 
of  munir^l  government.  The  'feoffees  of  tho  common 
lands  of  Rotherham*  arc  (he  mo8t  important  local  body. 
Thov  consist  of  twelve  inhabitants  elected  for  life  by  tho 
freeholders  and  rate-payers  of  the  township,  and  they  have 
the  management  of  certain  lands  bought  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  (^ueeii  Rlizobelli.  The  total  income  at  their  disfrosal 
is  at  present  aUmt  600/.  a year,  a considerable  proportion  of 
which  ia  expended  in  tho  improvement  of  the  town  and  in 
other  objocis  of  public  utility.  Mr.  Hunter  stales  (South 
I’orhshirg)  that  be  lias  inquired  in  vain  for  the  decree  or  pa- 
tent under  which  the  fctiffees  act.  The  town  is  lighted  under 
a local  act  obtained  in  1601.  A gus-conipnny  was  established 
in  1833.  but  is  not  incorporated,  nor  is  the  water-company, 
which  was  formod  in  1827.  Tho  police  is  regulated  by  a 
general  local  act  (3  and  4 Wm.  IV.,  c,  90),  and  consists  of  a 
day  and  night  watch,  for  which  the  township  only  is  rated.  The 
County  magistrates  sit  in  potty  sessions  every  Monday,  and 
offenders  arc  oomroitted  lem)>orarily  to  the  town  gaol.  Tiiu 
Midsummer  quarter-sessions  for  tho  West  Riding  are  hold  at 
Rotherham.  A court  of  reque.sts  was  o.ntablishcd  in  1839, 
ond  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  places  in  the  vicinity.  Ro- 
therham is  the  ccalro  of  a union  under  the  Pour-I..aw 
Amendment  Act.  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  (ho 
poor  averoged  2606/.  fur  the  parish,  before  the  union,  and  in 
18.38  thoexpendiiure  was  1790/. 

(rrout  improvements  have  recently  taken  place  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town.  Streets  have  been 
widened,  old  bouses  pulled  down,  and  many  good  build- 
dings  erected.  Tho  materials  for  building  aro  abun- 
dant, the  town  itself  standing  upon  a mass  of  the  old  red- 
sandstone.  Besides  the  parish  church,  there  is  a chaiiol  at 
Tinsley,  a small  antient  edifice  ; a church  at  Grca.«liruu^h, 
built  ill*  IS26,  with  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Church-Bunding 
ComniUtionurs  and  voluntary  contributions;  a new  clniwh 
at  Thorpe;  ond  a new  church  at  Kimberworth  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1842.  The  oldest  chajiel  for  Protestant  dissenters 
was  built  by  the  Presbyterians  in  1705,  and  is  now  u«ed  by 
the  Unitarians ; it  was  repaired  and  cnlargeil  in  1 640.  The 
Independent  chapel,  situated  in  Masbrough,  was  biitU 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  has  lieen  once 
enlarged.  The  Wesleyan  Melhoilist  chapel,  built  in  1605, 
has  l^n  twice  enlarged.  A Primitive  Methodist  chapel  has 
been  opened  since  1620.  In  1636,  a handsome  Baptist 
chapel  was  erected;  and  within  the  last  three  yeor^  Iheser- 
vice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  been  performed  in 
a building  formerly  occupied  as  a theatre.  The  court-hou-y, 
in  which  the  Midsummer  quarter-sessions  are  held,  was 
built  by  the  county  in  1827,  and  is  the  roost  convenient  m 
the  Riding.  Tho  library,  news-roonvand  dispent^ary  occupy 
a plain  substantial  building  erected  in  1828.  The  dispensary 
was  established  in  1606,  and  affords  medical  aid  to  between 
500  and  600  patients  yearly.  Almshouses  for  four  poor 
unmarried  women  were  founded  in  1780  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Bellamy. 
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Rolherliam  poue&ses  many  imporiant  advatiUecs  cal* 
euUlud  to  encourage  manufactures.  Extensive  Mda  of 
coal,  of  a quality  suitable  to  roanufaclurintf  processor 
exist  in  nearly  every  part  of  tlic  parisU,  ami  iron-ore  is 
also  abundant.  Lcland  notices,  in  lb©  sixteenth  cen- 
turv,  that  a mile  from  Rotherham  ‘ be  veri  good  pities 
of  coal;'  and  also  that  in  the  town  ‘be  veri  good  smiilies 
for  all  cuUing-lools but  it  was  not  until  about  a cen- 
tury ago  that  any  extensive  mauufaciunng  operations 
began  to  be  carried  on.  In  1746,  the  Walkers  esiublished 
a work  for  the  manufacture  of  cast-iron  gooiU  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  at  the  large  C8labli»»hmeats  which  origumted  in  tlieir 
enterprise,  great  part  of  the  cannon  used  in  the  navy  during 
the  .\merican  and  French  wars  was  cast,  ami  for  a conw- 
derable  period  nearly  the  whole  country  was  supplied  by 
them  with  cast-iron  gootU..  Tlic  iron  bridges  at  Sunder- 
land, Yarni,  Staines,  and  the  Soulhwark-bridge  over  the 
Thames  were  cast  at  their  works.  After  a iKjrio.1  of  inacti- 
vity which  followed  the  close  of  the  war.  the  various,  branclie. 
of  the  iron-inauufacluro  arc  again  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,  many  new  estoblishments  have  been  commenced, 
ai^  a greater  variety  of  articles  is  pnxluced.  Stoves, 
fenders,  engineering  and  millwork,  and  many  kinds  of 
Inirdware  goods  are  now  made.  Glass,  carlbenware, starch, 
soap,  naphtha,  pyroligneous  acid,  are  manufactured  at  Roth- 
erham. There  arc  two  extensive  ale  and  porter  brcworicn,  ' 
and  vessels  of  50  tons  burthen  are  occasionally  built  in  [ 
vards  adjoining  the  Don.  A llax-mill  has  been  carried  on  j 
for  several  vears.  The  markcU  for  corn  and  cattle  are  j 
held  on  Monday:  both  are  of  great  importance;  but  : 
every  alternate  Mond.iy  the  cattle-market  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  county,  and  is  attended  by  buyers  from  Man- 
chester and  othur  tow  ns  at  a great  distance.  There  is  a 
covered  stone  building  in  the  market-place  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  do.iler*  in  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs  ; and  the 
feofTces  are  inlomlmg  to  render  it  more  cuiivemenl  by  en- 
closing one  of  the  sides.  Tlie  shambles  occupy  the  north- 
ern sides  of  the  market,  and  were  built  by  the  reuffeca.  The 
lairs  are  for  horses  and  caitlechietly,  aud  in  November  there 
it,  a statute  fair  for  hiring  8ervants. 

Hosidus  ihs  various  natural  advantages  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  Rollierhain  enjoy,  there  are  few  places  {loucssing 
such  extensive  facilities  fur  trathc.  The  Dun  was  made  na- 
vigable flow  Doncaster  to  Tinsley  (the  latter  place  situated 
between  Rotherham  and  Sheflieldl  in  I7'20;  and  in  1820  the 
navigation  was  extended  from  Tinsley  to  Sheffield  by  a 
canal.  The  Don  gives  to  the  town  the  moans  of  expoiling 
and  importing  commodities  by  water  to  and  from  all  the  great 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorksbireand  Lancashire,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  Trent  by  the  Slainforlh  and  Keudby 
canal.  Tlic  Sbcffield  and  Rotlierbara  railway  was  opened  in 
1S3R.  It  commences  in  West-gate,  Rotherham,  where  a 
handsome  station  u building,  is  carried  across  the  Don  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  receives  a branch  from  the  Greasbruugh  col- 
lieries, and  another  from  the  North  Midland  Railway,  and 
terminates  in  the  Wicker,  .Sheffield.  Trains  deport  from  each 
terminus  every  hour  during  the  day  ; and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  towns,  which  is  miles,  is  performed  in 
about  fifteen  minutes:  the  lowest  fare  is  sixpence.  Upwards 
of  a million  of  passengers  had  been  convoyed  along  the 
lino  in  the  two  years  ending  October  1840.  The  Rotherham 
station  on  the  North  Midland  Railway  is  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  lino,  being  used  by  Sheffield  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  ^ihcrham  and  an  extensive  district  east- 
ward: it  is  a handsome  stone  edifice  with  a spacious  waiting- 
room  and  offices.  This  railway,  which  connects  Leeds, 
York,  and  Hull,  and  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland, with  the  midland  and  western  counties  and  the 
metnipolit.  paiutes  through  a considerable  portion  of  the 
parish,  and  has  greatlv  increased  the  value  of  property 
adjacent  to  it.  At  the  fckles,  a hamlet  in  the  parish,  it  is 
carried  over  the  l>nn  and  the  Sheffield  road  by  a fine  via- 
duct of  twenty-five  arches.  The  communication  between 
London  and  Koibcrbam  is  effected  in  about  S4  hours. 

The  population  of  the  parish  and  township  at  the  four 
iicriods  when  the  census  was  taken,  was  os  follows 

19CI.  IKtl.  Util.  Iiil31. 

Township  . 3071)  2950  3548  4083 

Total  of  pari.di  8418  8671  9C23  10,387 

The  population  of  the  parisli  is  at  present  estimated  at 
12.000,  and  that  of  the  township,  at  5000 : in  the  latter  the 
rent  of  houses  is  rising,  though  manv  new  houses  have  been 
lately  huilt  The  population  of  the  different  divisions  of  ilie 


parish,  in  1831.  was  sa  follows: — Rotherham  (as  Wore 
stated),  4083;  Kimberworih,  4031;  Greasbrougb,  W90  ; 
Tinsluy,  368;  Briiisworth,  229;  CatcliflTe,  196;  Dalton,  187; 
Orgreave,  35. 

The  establishments  for  education  at  Rotherham  are: — I. 
The  Independent  academy,  situated  in  Masbrough,  at  which 
25  young  men  are  educated  fur  the  Independent  ministry.un- 
(ler  a tutor  in  theology  ond  a tutor  iu  classics:  the  institu- 
tion is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  S,  The  grammar- 
school.  founded  in  15b  t : the  classics  are  taught  gratuitously 
to  theboysof  the  town.  The  master  has  a house  rent-free,  and 
the  total  endowment  is  about  30/.  per  annum,  to  which  the 
feoffees,  who  are  the  trustees,  add  a gratuity.  The  scholars 
have  a claim  to  a fullunslnp  and  two  schulundiips  in  Emma- 
nuel College,  Cambridge,  in  case  the  same  are  notoccupied 
frum  the  free-schoul  at  Noruianton;  and  there  is  a fellow- 
ship at  Lincoln  ColleK6.0xrord.  3,  Hollis's  School,  founded 
in  1663,  by  Thomas  Hollis,  a Nonconformist,  fur  tlie  edu- 
cation of  thirty  children.  4,  The  Fcofi'ces*  school:  28  boys 
and  20  girls  arc  educated  and  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  5,  A school  on  the  Lancastcrian  system,  for 
2UU  boys  and  200  girls.  6,  Boarding,  common  day,  and  dame 
schools.  '.Sunday-schools.  We  have  no  accurate  information 
respeciing  ihetwolatterdassesofschooU.  Lending  hbiaries 
arc  attached  to  the  Sunday-schools  of  nearly  each  denomi- 
nation. 7'ho  public  library  was  eslablithod  in  1775,  and 
contains  about  3u00  volumes,  including  the  publications  o 
the  ‘Record  Commission.'  There  are  nearly  90  annual  sub- 
scribers. Rothcrhamwosoncofthc  earliest  towns  in  establish- 
ing a subscription  library,  but  there  is  neither  a mechanics 
in:>titutc,  mechanics'  library,  nor  savings’-bankin  the  town. 
Tiicro  is  a small  library  of  theology  in  the  church,  for  the 
purcliase  of  which  the  sum  of  100/.  was  left  a century  ago. 

ROTHERHITHE.  [Surrey.] 

ROTHESAY,  or  ROTHS.W,  a bui^h  in  Scotland,  in 
the  island  of  Bute,  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Bute,  52 
miles  from  Glasgow,  or  19  frum  Greenock  ; in  51'N.  lat. 
and  5*  l'  W.  long. 

Rothesay  owes  iU  origin  to  a cattle  erected  here  almot 
A.D.  1098.  by  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  to  secure  the 
Western  Ulcs  ofScutiand,  which  be  then  held.  Under  the 
protection  of  this  castle  a village  was  formed,  and.  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Stuart  family,  to  whom  it  belonged,  rose 
lo  importance.  Robert  III.  raised  it  from  being  a burgh  of 
barony  to  the  rank  of  a niyal  burgh,  and  James  VI., 
A.D.  1585,  further  augmented  its  municipal  privilcgea.  It 
suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  tlie  middle  ages,  and  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  plundered  by  the  English,  ihe  Norwe- 
gians, and  the  Lords  of  ibe  Isles.  It  was  bcixeil  by  the  Duke 
of  Argylc  in  his  invasion,  a.d.  1685.  Iu  the  early  part  of 
(be  last  century  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  it,  in  order  to 
settle  atCampbolllown,  and  Uio  town  appeared  like  a desert, 
but  since  then  it  has  much  revived. 

The  town  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a small  bay.  It  consists  of  several  slreetsand  lanes  ; 
aud  has  been  enlarged  along  the  shore  on  each  side  of  (lie 
old  part  of  the  town,  by  the  oddition  of  villas  and  lodging- 
houses  for  the  acoommodntiun  of  the  bathers  who  resort  Imre 
in  the  summer  from  Glasgow,  and  to  whom  the  place  is 
recommended  by  its  mild  and  healthy  climate  and  pleasant 
situation. 

Rothesay  Castle,  a tall  heavy-looking  ruin,  consisting  of  a 
circular  enclosure  with  massive  walls  daukvd  with  round 
lowers  built  of  rod  stone,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  The  town-hall  and  county  buildinga,  a handsome 
castellated  structure  with  an  elegant  tower,  and  the  prisons 
for  the  county,  are  adjacent  to  the  castle.  The  kirk  is  a 
modern  building  about  a mile  from  the  town.  l*bere  are 
two  chapols-of-easc,  one  of  thorn  Gaelic ; a Ihinl  chapel-of- 
ease,  of  elegant  architecture,  has  been  built  1^  the  Marquis 
of  Bute  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish.  There  are  three 
or  four  dissentine  places  of  worship  in  tho  parish.  Close  to 
(he  parish  church  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  church  of  St. 
Mary,  once  the  cathedral  of  Uie  bishopric  of  the  Isles:  the 
walls  of  the  choir,  and  one  or  two  antient  monumenta,  are 
standing. 

The  populstioD  returns  of  1831  were  as  follows 
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Burgh 

. 549 

U48 

4817 

Rest  of  parish 

. 208 

242 

1267 

757 

1390 

6084 

About  one-tliird  of 

the  population 

of  the  part  uf  the  i>arish 

HOT 


1S5 
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not  includctl  in  the  burgh  t$  agricultural.  By  a sub*.;equent 
account  carefully  taken  in  1837,  the  population  was  given  at 
4924  for  the  burgh,  and  1165  for  the  rest  of  the  parish; 
total  Cg89. 

There  are  a cofton-rnill  and  a power-luom  factory,  a tan* 
yard,  two  boat-building  yards,  am!  several  cooperages.  The 
hcrriirg  fishery  is  carriofi  on.  There  aro  th-eo  banks, 
branches  of  the  Greenock,  the  Renfrewshire,  and  the 
Royal  Bank.  ITie  harbour  was  formed  A-d.  1822,  and  has 
a slip  and  building  dock,  either  now  finished  or  in  course  of 
conctruction,  adjacent  to  it.  Tho  exports  are  cotton  yarn 
and  cotton  goods,  herrings,  fresh  fish,  barley,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, r)'e-grass  seeds,  small  timber,  and  leather;  tho  imports 
aro  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  hides,  wheat,  oat-s,  (lour,  beans, 
bone-dust,  lime,  freestone,  coals,  salt,  and  barrel  staves. 
There  were,  in  1837,  58  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  of  from 
15  to  300  tons,  total  registered  tonnage  29jU:  men  255.  cm* 
pioyerl  in  the  coasting  trade,  foreign  trade,  or  fishery.  There 
IS  a communication  by  steam-boats  with  Glasgow.  There  is 
a weeklv  market,  and  there  are  three  fairs  of  little  import- 
ance. Port  Rannat)7io,  a village  in  the  parish,  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  300  persons,  has  25  small  vessels  engaged  in  ' 
the  herring  fishery. 

The  parish  is  in  the  presbytery  of  E>onoon,  in  tho  synod  of 
Argyle.  There  were,  in  1840,  fifteen  schools  in  tho  parish, 
including  one  parochial  school  with  three  assistant  teachers, 
two  schools  endowed  by  tho  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  three 
others  which  arc  partially  assisted.  The  number  uf  scholars 
in  these  schools,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  was  921,  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  population.  The  management  of  the 
schools  is  considerea  to  be  very  good,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
yo\ing  person  brought  up  in  the  parish  who  cannot  read  and 
write.  There  arc  in  the  parish  six  public  libraries  and  two 
public  reading-rooms.  A periodical  publication,  ‘Tbe  Bute 
Record  of  Rural  Affaiis,'  has  lately  been  established:  it  is 
useful  to  agriculturalists.  There  arc  several  friendly  socie- 
ties. and  a savings’  bank. 

Tho  burgh  is  governed  by  a provost,  two  bailies,  a dean 
rf  guild,  a treasurer,  and  twelve  councillors.  Burgh  courts, 
sheriff  and  justice  of  tho  peace  courts,  and  county  meet- 
ings an*  hchl  here.  The  burgh  formerly  united  with  Ayr, 
Irvine,  Campbclltowu,  and  Inverary  in  returning  a member 
to  parliament.  By  tho  Scottish  Reform  Act  it  was  disfran- 1 
chiseil  a-s  a |>nrliamcntury burgh,  and  added  to  the  county  of : 
Bute ; but  by  way  of  compciisalion,  that  county,  which  had  , 
previously  returned  a member  altornaUdy  with  Caithness,  j 
was  allowed  to  return  one  cunstantly.  {Neu.'  Siafislical 
Accfmnt  of  Scoliatui ; Pitpers.) 

HOITBOELLA,  a genus  of  the  tribe  RoUboelliaccas  of 
tho  very  natural  and  extensive  family  of  grasses,  named  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  honour  of  C.  F.  Rotlbbll,  a Professor  of 
Botany  at  Copenhagen,  who  died  in  1797,  and  who  pub- 
lished several  works,  one  in  particular  on  exotic  species 
of  Gramiiiois  and  Cyperucem.  Tho  gcuus  is  distributed 
throughout  Asia,  especially  India,  New  Holland,  and  the 
tropical  islands,  and  extends  also  to  Egypt.  The  species 
arc  usually  tall,  erert,  and  llat-loave'l,  with  the  spikes  round 
and  jointed;  spikelets  two  in  each  Joint,  presseil  close  to  or 
sunk  i nto  a hollow  in  the  rhachis ; of  these  one  is  sessile,  the 
othcrslalkod.  Thcspocicsare  not  relished  by  cattle,  with  the 
exception  ofR.  glabra,  of  wiiicb  they  aic  said  to  be  fund  in 
India. 

ROTTEN-STONE  occurs  ma.ssivc.  Fracture  uneven. 
Colour  greyish.  reildLsh,  or  blackish  brown.  Dull,  earthy, 
and  opaquo.  Soft,  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  fetid  when 
rubbed  or  scraped.  Found  near  ^kowcll,  Derbyshire,  in 
Wales,  and  at  Albany  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

It  is  employed  in  poli»liing  metals.  Sic. 

Analysis  by  R.  Phillips: — 


Alumina  . . , 

. 86 

Silica  . . . . 

. 4 

Carbonaceous  matter 

. 10 

100 

ROTTENHAMER,  JOHN,  was  born  at  Munich  in 
1504,  and  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
from  an  obscure  artist  named  Donhaurnr  Donower.  Early 
in  hfo  he  went  to  Rome,  and  b«(*aroe  known  fur  small  his- 
torical conqwsitiona  painted  on  copper  in  a style  of  roost 
tninulc  finishing.  Emboldened  by  success,  he  undertook 
to  paint  for  one  of  the  churches  of  Rome  a large  altar- 
piece,  representing  several  saints  and  a glory  of  angels,  a 
work  which,  when  completed,  excited  astonishment  at  the 
P.  C,  No.  1254. 


extent  and  versatility  of  his  talents.  This  work  ho  aflcr- 
wards  repeated  for  tho  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Mantua. 
He  visited  Venice,  and  studied  the  colouring  of  Tintoretto, 
whoso  style  ho  imitated  with  great  exactness.  Whilst  at 
Venice,  ho  painlc<l  some  pictures  for  the  public  edifices,  two 
of  which  aro  mentioned  by  Lauzi,  namely,  n Santa  Cristina 
at  tho  Incurabili,  and  an  Anminciation  at  San  Bartolom- 
meo; but  that  writer  speaks  in  slighting  terms  of  these  works, 
and  generally  so  of  the  talent  of  the  painter.  During  his  stay 
in  Italy,  which  lasteil  several  years,  he  was  patronised  by 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Milan,  for  whom  he  |>aimed,  amongst 
numerous  works,  a picture  of  Nymphs  dancing,  wliich  was 
much  admired. 

lie  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  cstablislicd  him- 
self at  Augsburg,  where  he  was  much  employed.  For  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.  ho  painted  a fine  picture  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Go<ls,  a oorapositiou  of  many  figures,  gracffully  de- 
signed, and  coloured  with  the  splendour  of 'the  Venetian 
school.  Many  of  bis  backgrounds  were  painted  by  John 
Breughel,  and  some  by  Paul  Bril.  He  was  partial  to  the 
introduction  of  gaudy  accessories  into  his  pictures,  which 
he  frequently  enlivened  by  naked  figures  designed  with 
taste  and  coloured  with  delicacy.  His  heads  aro  expres- 
sive, but  present  too  much  sameness  of  appearanre.  and 
his  design,  though  tolerably  curreci,  is  generally  formal 
and  mannered.  There  were  eight  of  his  im|>ortant  pictures 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  which  were  removed  in  181.5, 
and  returneil  to  Prussia.  Holland,  and  Austria,  whence 
they  had  been  taken.  Though  greatly  omp1oye<1.  Rotten- 
hamer  died  in  poverty,  and  was  buried  by  subscription  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  died  in  1604,  or,  according  to  Bry'aii, 
in  1606.  l..anzi  says  that  he  visited  England,  and  that  ho 
died  here,  but  this  appears  to  bo  a niistuke,  ns  we  find  no 
mention  of  him  in  the  ' Anecdotes  of  Painting,’  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  so  industrious  an  investigator  as  Mr. 
Vertue  would  have  omittc<1  in  his  memurniida  any  mention 
of  an  artist  so  generally  known,  if  he  had  resided  in  this 
country. 

(Bryan’s  Did.;  DiograjMe  Univertelh;  Lanzi,  Slon'a 
Pittorica,  iii.  123.) 

ROTTERDAM,  the  capital  of  tho  province  of  South 
Holland,  in  the  kingdom  of  tho  Netherlands,  is  situated  in 
51*  55^  N.  lot.  and  4’  29'  E.  long.,  on  the  north  hank  of  ilio 
river  Maas,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
which  here  resembles  an  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a triangle,  the  hasu  of  which,  about  a mile  and  a half  in 
Icngih,  extends  along  tho  bank  of  the  Maas;  it  makes  a 
very  striking  appearance,  especially  when  it  is  approacbc<l 
by  water  from  Dordrecht.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
hitlc  river  Rotlc,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
and  falls  into  the  Maas.  Tho  town  is  not  fortified,  but  i» 
surrounded  by  a moat,  and  has  six  gates  towards  the  land 
and  four  towards  tho  water.  The  part  called  the  Binnenstiid 
{i.fi.  the  inner  town)  has  many  narrow  streets,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  High-street  from  the  outer  town  (Buitcnstail). 
which  contains  the  fine  houses  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  ix 
intersected  by  numerous  canals  connected  with  tho  river,  on 
which  the  tallest  merchantmen  can  como  up  and  unloail  at 
the  very  doors  of  the  warehouses.  Along  the  Maas  arcm.my 
fine  quays,  tho  handsomest  of  which,  called  tho  Booniijes 
(from  the  rows  of  trees  with  which  it  is  planted),  consists  of 
a long  row  of  stately  houses  facing  the  river,  with  a broad 
and  deep  canal  in  the  rear,  parallel  to  the  river.  A canal 
from  Hulvoctsluys  to  Rotterdam  was  made  in  the  years  1 827 
to  1830.  Tho  iron  railway,  already  completer!  between 
Amsterdam  and  Haarlem,  is  to  be  prolonged  to  Rottordain. 
The  great  church  of  St.  Lawrence  contains  the  tombs 
of  admirals  Do  Witte,  Kortenaar,  Brukel,  Do  Liofoe,  and 
others,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the  wars  with  England  and 
France,  between  1660  and  1674.  Besides  this  church  there 
aro  many  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Dutch  and  Scotch 
(Jalvinis^  French  Protostonts,  English  Episcopalians.  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  a Jews’  synagogue, 
&c.  The  Exchange  is  larger  and  baiidsomor  than  that  of 
Amsterdam.  The  other  principal  buildings  aro  the  lown- 
houBc,  a very  antient  erlifice,  the  Admiralty,  the  Academy, 
the  Dutch  theatre,  tho  magazines  of  llic  East  India  Com- 

ny,  and  somo  maiuifaclories.  Tbc  commerce  of  Rottor- 

m extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  embraces  almost 
every  kind  of  produce  and  manufacture.  In  the  year  184() 
the  number  of  ships  that  entered  inwards  w'os  1671,  of  which 
1543  wore  with  cargoes  amounting  to  321,308  tons,  and  128 
(of  8276  tons)  in  ballast.  The  number  that  cleared  outwards 
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was  J(>35,  ill  all  354.334  tons,  of  which  1394  were  with  car- 
goes tu  ihu  amount  of  279,617  tons. 

Riitlurdaiu  contains  many  valuable  collections  of  works  of 
art,  an  academy  of  sciences,  a uuhlic  library,  and  other  use- 
ful iiistilulions.  Rotterdam  is  the  birth-place  of  several  cele- 
brated men,  amoDj;  whom  are  the  i^eat  painter  Adrian  van 
dcr  Werf,  and  the  leariuMl  Erasmus,  a bronze  statue  of 
whom,  ten  feet  bi^h,  stands  in  the  great  market-place. 
The  population  of  Rotterdam  has  much  mcreaserl  of  lute 
Tears;  in  1840  it  amouiitotl  to  78,098,  of  whom  51,766  were 
Protestants,  23,296  Roman  Catholics,  ami  about  2800  Jews. 
(Stein;  Has-kol ; Horschelmann  ; Dutch  Official  Journal.) 

ROTTERDAM,  NEW.  is  one  of  the  islands  which  cou- 
slitute  the  group  of  the  Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands,  and  is 
situated  in  20°  16'  S.  lat.  and  174°  48' W.  long.  This  island 
was  disooverod  by  Tasman  (1643).  and  nametl  New  Rotter- 
dam, but  it  is  nciw  better  known  as  Annumuoka,  or  Namooca, 
as  Mariner  writes  it,  which  is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  in- 
habitants. Thu  island  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  in  the  middle  there  is  a lagoon  which  is  a tnilo 
and  a half  across.  The  island  is  low.  and  surrounded  by  a 
Esa  with  regular  soundings.  At  a distance  of  from  two  to 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  depth  Ymies  between  26  and 
3u  fathoms.  On  the  north-western  side  there  is  a roadstead 
called  Van  der  Luys  by  Tasman,  on  which  Cook  anchored  in 
1773andl777.  As  to  iu  productions  and  inhabitants  see 
Fkiendly  IsLs.Nus.  (Couk's  Voyu^ef ; }iluinoT's  Account 
qf  the  Native.9  of  the  Tonga  Itlands ; Kruscnslern's 
AtliU  de  rOccan  AuHioue.) 

ROTTl.  [Timor.] 

KOTTLE'RA,  a genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Kottlcr,  a native  of  Denmark,  who  was  sent  out  to  India  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  was  distinguished  there 
for  his  labours  as  a mi.ssionary  for  tho  space  of  nearly  60  years, 
as  Well  as  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  Tamul  language,  on  a 
dictionary  of  which  he  was  long  engaged,  as  also  for  tho  at- 
tention be  paid  tu  botany,  having  formed  one  of  the  knot  of 
early  botanists  at  Tranqiiebar,  who,  with  Koenig,  were  the 
first  since  the  time  of  Khecde  to  study  that  science  in  the 

Ccninsula  of  India.  Dr.  Rottler's  exleusivo  Indian  Her- 
arium  is  de(>osited  in  the  museum  of  King's  College, 
London. 

Tho  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Euphorbiaccsn, 
but  the  same  name  was  applied  by  Vahl  to  one  of  tho  Cyr- 
traiidaceo).  It  i<  characiensed  by  having  male  and  female 
flowers  u{)0Q  diflfurent  plants.  Malu:--^8lyx  3*6  partite. 
Coroi  none.  Stamens  3b  to  4U,  inserted  into  tho  convex 
receptacle.  Filaments  or  united  at  the  base.  Femaio;— > 
Ovary  2-3-4  culled,  ouch  ono-scoded.  Style  deeply,  2-3-4 
partite,  laciniated.  Capsule  2,  3,  or  4 coecous,  each  one- 
secdud.  Tlie  genus,  which  is  found  in  tbu  tropica)  parts  of 
Asia  and  throughout  ludia,  contains  hamUomu  moderato- 
sizcd  trees.  H.  telracocca  grows  in  SiUiet,  and  yields 
a hard  and  valuable  timber.  The  capsules  of  R.  linctona, 
a native  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  nnd  extending  to  the 
forests  of  Northern  India,  arc  covered  with  short  stiff  hairs, 
which,  when  rubbed  off,  have  the  appearance  of  a powder 
of  a fine  red  colour,  which  is  employed  in  India  in  dyeing 
silk  af  a scarlet  colour,  and  thcroforo  forms  an  article  of 
comtnerco  in  that  country.  Dr.  Hoyle,  ‘lllustr.  Himul. 
B»t.,'  p.  329,  status  that  ibis  strigose  pubescence  is  also  cm- 
jiloyed  in  India  as  an  aiubelinintic  in  the  same  way  that 
cowhagu  is,  and,  like  it,  probably  acts  mechanically  in  cx- 
IHilling  intestinal  worms. 

ROTUNDA,  a term  applied  to  buildings  which  are  cii'^ 
cular  in  their  plan  both  externally  and  internally,  or  oUe  to 
halls  nnd  other  apartments  of  (hat  shape,  included  w ithin 
and  forming  merely  a portion  of  tbu  edifice  containing  them. 
The  technical  unpUcatwn  of  the  term  is  however  restricted 
to  circular  huilmngs  who^e  he^ht  does  imi  much  exceed 
their  diameter,  fur  wu  should  not  duM-ribe  a lotty  cylindrical 
cshfice,  such  as  a round  tower,  by  tho  term  rotunda;  while 
on  the  contrary  it  is  frequemlv  employed  to  designate  iKily* 
gonal  buildings  which  approach)  in  their  general  form  to  tho 
circle:  for  instance,  the  (JoUtsseum  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
London,  might  witlmut  any  great  impropriety  be  classed 
among  rotundas,  it  being  a polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  w hich 
aocuidingly  form  very  uutuse  unglirs. 

Wc  reed  nut  here  rc|K-al  what  has  lieen  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Cl.  'ular  plans  in  the  uriicle  Roman  AKCBiTKCTrRK, 
and  ihcrcture  pruccud  to  remui  k,  that  iioiw  ithstiinding  their 
beauty,  there  are  very  few  uiaUnces  iudeed  of  what  can 
strictly  be  luruiud  rolundab.  la  fact,  such  shape  ta  utterly 


unsuited  to  buildings  m general,  whatever  their  particular 
purpose  may  be,  unless  it  be  unc  for  which  nothing  more 
than  a single  spacious  hall  or  area  is  roquiriMl  internally. 
It  does  not  adroit  of  being  divided  within  into  regular- 
shaped rooms,  without  verv  great  loss  of  s{>ace,  and  therefore 
although  plans  of  the  kind  have  occasionally  l>een  attempted 
upon  paper,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  chicUy  as  ingenious 
architectural  exercises  and  experiments.  We  have  however 
an  instance  of  a plan  of  the  kind  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion at  the  Marquis  of  Bristol’s  sent  al  Ickworth,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  the  body  ofihemansion  (1 16  feet  by  100)  being 
an  elliptical  and  therefore  a round  structure,  though  not 
perfectly  circular:  but  striking  as  the  external  effect  cer- 
tainly is,  too  much  is  sacrificed  to  it.  In  tho  Rue  dc  Pigallo, 
Paris,  i»a  rotunda-house,  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  built  by 
the  architect  Henry,  in  1 788.  Even  among  public  buildings 
(here  are  very  few  for  which  the  circle  can  with  pronriely 
be  adopted  as  the  figure  of  Uie  entire  plan:  accoroingly 
instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  is  apulicablo  onlv  where 
a largo  space  is  lo  be  provided  as  a pmee  of  public  ren- 
dezvous or  assemblage,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  cum- 
paetness  and  an  area  unobstructed  by  columns,  which  in  a 
square  one  of  the  same  superficial  extent  would  be  indis- 
pensable in  order  to  su|^rt  the  roof.  Tlicrcfore  though  it 
18  well  adapted  fur  an  Exchange,  a murket-hall.  or  similar 
pUioes,  and  con  hardly  he  made  available  for  any  others, 
it  U nevertheless  very  rarely  resorted  (oeven  for  them.  The 
Hdlc  des  B16s,  orC^rn-Exchango,  at  Paris,  is  almost  (be  onlj 
example  of  the  kind  that  occurs  to  us. 

In  ecclesiastical  architecture  circular  and  polygonal  struc- 
tures were  by  no  means  uncommon  arooiig  the  early  Chris- 
tians, especially  for  baptisteries  and  sepulchral  cha^Is.  The 
tomb  of  Thoodoric,  or  what  is  now  called  Santa  Maria  Ro- 
tunda, at  Ravenna,  is  a singular  example,  having  a (laltish 
or  segmental  dome  (about  34  feet  in  diameter)  cut  out  of  a 
single  block  of  stone.  Of  San  Stefano  Rotundo  and  Santa 
CcK^tuiza  mention  has  been  made  under  Roman  Archi- 
TECTirRK,  and  to  them  may  be  hero  added  the  Rotunda  or 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Noccra,  a work  of  about 
the  same  period.  While  it  greatly  resembles  Santa  Coa- 
lanza  in  plan,  having  coupled  columns  placed  on  the  radiat- 
ing lines  from  tho  centre,  and  with  arches  springing  from 
them,  it  differs  altogether  in  section  from  both  those  ex- 
amples, tlieie  being  no  cylindrical  wall  or  tambour  above 
the  colonnade,  but  tho  dome  springs  immediately  from  tho 
columns,  and  the  arches  groining  into  it.  Conse<jueniIy  tho 
proporrions  arc  much  lower,  tho  diameter  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  columns  being  39  feet,  anti  the  height  to  the  top 
of  the  dome  42, — proportions  differing  very  little  from  those 
of  the  Pantheon.  The  extreme  internal  djurocter  is  78  feel. 
The  earlier  edifices  of  this  class  arc,  for  tho  most  part,  of 
moderate  dimensionss  hut  others  were  afterwards  erected 
on  a lar^r  scale,  and  among  them  is  the  celebrated  Baptis- 
tery al  Pi»a  [Baptistery],  which  is  externally  about  120 
feet  in  diameter,  and  100  in  height,  exclusively  of  the 
dome.  Besides  being  remarkable  on  account  of  its  style, 
this  e«liflce  presents  other  architectural  peculiarities,  one  of 
which  is  that  the  central  area  is  covered  by  a conical  roof, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  rarriwi  up  so  as  to  pierce  the  ex- 
terna! dome,  and,  e.xcojit  that  it  has  no  openings,  to  appear 
like  a lantern  placed  ujion  it.  WooiU  therefore  conjectures 
that  the  interior  cone  originall)  formed  a spire,  and  that 
the  external  dome  was  an  after  addition  to  the  structure, 
[Baptistery.] 

The  rotunda  liccamo  nfiorwards  in  a roanner  incorporated 
with  or  added  to  the  cnicifurro  plan,  being  raised  uloH  and 
placed  over  that  part  of  it  where  the  transepts  intersect  the 
h'dy  of  the  edifice.  Nearly  all  tnodern  cupolas  may  ho 
dts.cribed  as  rotundas  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing an<l  viewed  by  looking  up  into  them  from  below.  Thu# 
Kuppo>lng  there  was  a Hour  at  the  level  of  tho  whisperiuir 
gallery  al  St.  Paul's,  the  dome  and  space  beneath  it  would 
iurui  a perfect  and  well  prupurtioncd  rotunda,  whoso  height 
and  diameter  would  very  nearly  be  the  same. 

Ill  itself  alone  tho  rotunda  form  docs  not  accommodate 
itself  to  the  purposes  of  a church  ; it  does  not  affonl  space  for 
the  processions  and  occasional  ceremonies  re<}uired  by  tho 
Roman  Catholic  worship  ; nor  is  it  belter  fitteil  for  tho 
Pmteslant  service,  since  liesides  that  nearly  all  its  beauty 
would  be  destroyetl  by  the  floor  being  covered  with  pews,  it 
requires  an  amphilhenirieal  amiigQinciit  of  scats  in  coii- 
ceutric  curv*e.s.  Neither  is  it  o form  that  can  be  enlarged 
to  any  roquirod  capacity,  fur  14U  feot  is  almost  the  maximum 
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of  diaiacter  that  can  bo  arluptod  for  n space  to  be  covered 
by  a dome.  Even  the  Panllieon  at  Rome,  which  may  bo 
taken  os  that  maximum,  is  but  of  modcrato  size — an  area 
scarcely  at  all  cxcecfling  tho  enrt  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  &c.,  that  is,  merely  the  central  part 
beneath  tho  cupoKi.  Rotunda.s  arc  accordingly  rare  even 
in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  yot  although  such  structures 
are  necessarily  lirailctl  by  their  form  to  a moderate  size, 
they  derive  from  it  also  a grandeur  which  would  not  ho 
produced  by  the  same  sc.ile  according  to  any  other  plan. 
Neither  grandeur  nor  beauty  however  results  as  matter  of 
course  from  the  plan  alone,  because  whatever  charm  that 
possesses  may  be  nullified  by  other  circumstances.  There 
is,  forinstanco.  nothing  of  the  one  and  not  very  much  more 
of  tho  other  in  the  rotunda  interior  of  St.  Poter-l«- Poor's, 
London,  the  only  instance  wc  are  acquainted  with  of  such 
plan  being  adopted  for  a Protestant  church.  Tlie  urmugo- 
ment  of  the  pews  and  scats  in  parallel  rows,  strikes  as  a 
disagreeable  contradiction  to  the  shape  of  the  building;  lie- 
sides  which  the  vaulletl  doino,  which  is  almost  essential  to 
such  plan,  ia  wanting,  a cove  and  lantern  with  windows 
being  substituted  for  it;  owing  to  which  the  character  of 
Ihc  whole  becomes  something  different  A better  example 
of  a rotunda  may  be  seen  in  that  of  tho  Bank  of  England. 

Oflale  years  one  or  two  structures  of  tho  kind  have  been 
erected,  viz.  the  church  designed  and  built  by  Canova  at 
his  own  expense  at  Possagno : that  of  San  Franct>sco  dt 
I’aola,  by  Binnchi,  at  Naples ; the  Maclru  di  Iddio,  Turin; 
mid  the  new  Catholic  church  at  Darmstadt,  by  Moller. 
The  first  mentioned  of  these,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  July,  1819,  ranks  high  amon"  the  few  architec- 
tural works  of  importance  which  Italy  has  protluced  within 
the  present  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  portico  being 
almost  the  only  instance  of  the  application  of  the  Athenian 
l>oric  in  that  country,  certainly  the  only  one  upon  so  largo 
a scale.  As  a plan  of  the  portico  is  shown  in  Portico,  fis- 
2,  all  that  wc  need  mention  in  regard  to  that  feature  is,  that 
tho  columns  are  35  feci  in  height;  tho  entire  height  from 
the  ground  to  tho  apex  of  the  pediment,  79;  and  the 
breadth  of  the  portico,  9U ; therefore  the  dimensions  of  the 
order  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  Parthenon,  tho 
difference  in  the  height  of  the  columns  being  only  10  mebes. 
The  rotunda  itiielf  is  about  45  foci  less  in  its  internal  diame- 
lor  than  the  Pantheon,  but  is  still  sufficienily  ample  to  bo 
imposing.  In  its  proportions,  and  in  its  coffcretl  dome,  the 
centre  of  which  has  a glazed  opening  to  light  the  whole 
interior,  it  resembles  the  Roman  structure;  not  so  how- 
ever in  design,  fur  the  architecture  errs  as  much  in  being  too 
plain  and  cold,  as  that  of  the  other  budding  docs  in  being 
broken  into  too  many  parts,  and  too  much  cut  uu  by  heavy 
ornament.  Like  the  Pantheon,  the  plan  is  divideu  into  eight 
compartment.'!,  all  of  which  fijrra  as  manv  arched  recesses; 
lliat  within  which  is  placc^l  the  door,  and  tho  opposite  one 
(forming  a deep  sanctuary  for  the  high  altar),  being  rather 
loftier  than  the  rest.  The  arches  themselves  are  quite  plain, 
without  either  keystones  or  archivolts,  and.  except  the  taber- 
nacles or  altars  within  the  recesses,  tho  only  decoration  is  that 
reduced  by  the  panels  fillwl  with  sculpture,  in  the  spaces 
ctwceii  the  arches.  Nevertheless,  taken  altogether,  it  is  a 
noble  monument,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it 
w.is  raised  by  a private  individual. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  describe  other  examples  of  ro- 
tundas in  a similar  manner,  wc  shall  put  our  notices  rota- 
tive to  them  into  a condensed  form,  and  for  convenience 
sake  shall  include  those  already  mentioned,  as  their  relative 
sizes  can  lliercby  be  more  readily  compared. 

Pantheon,  limne.  External  diameter  188  feet,  inlernal 
I4'i.  inlernal  height  142.  [Pantheon.] 

Temi>ie  of  iiUnerva  Metlica.  External  diameter  110 
feet.  Interiur  a decagon  78  feel  in  diameter  and  105  high. 

Santa  Coslanza,  Borne.  Extreme  inlernal  diameter  140 
feet;  diameter  of  rotunda  within  the  peristyle  and  beneath 
dome  70,  height  of  dome  130. 

Nocera,  Santa  Maria.  Exlrcrao  internal  diameter  78 
feet,  diameter  of  dome  and  peristyle  39,  height  42. 

Rotunda,  Forum  CuniCfi//a.  Exterior  diameter  about 
lOU  feet.  CuriiUhian  portico  hexostyle,  triprostyle.  In- 
terior diameter  80  feet,  height  of  order  48,  entire  height 
90. 

Botonda  at  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  Rome.  (Brnmante.) 
Exterior  enclosed  by  a D >ric  peristyle  of  10  columns.  In- 
ternal diameter  22  feet,  height  48.  Tbi^i  edifice  is  generally 
admiral  as  a classical  piiTc  of  architecture,  but  it  has  many 


striking  defects,  and  tho  balustrade  (without  pedcutab)  over 
the  iierislyle  is  intolerable. 

Madonna  di  Campa/(na,  Verona,  (Sanmicholi.)  Ex- 
terior 74  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  surrouiulwl  by  a low  Doric 
lieristylo  of  28  columns,  making  the  entire  diameter  below 
118  feet.  Interior  an  octagon  64  feet  in  diameter  and  101 
high. 

Cnpella  Verona.  (Sonmicheli.)  Elegant  in 

plan,  but  enormously  disproportioned  in  section.  External 
diameter  40  feet,  internal  30.  Two  orders  within.  Height 
to  spring  of  dome  46  leet,  entire  height  64. 

f.a  .Maddf/ina,  Venice.  (Temanza.)  Internal  diameter 
■'>5^  feet,  height  to  spring  of  dome  36,  entire  height  63,  or 
74  more  than  diameter.  Arrangement  ho.xagonal,  t.e.  six 
arched  compartments. 

Halle  det  files,  Paris.  (De  Mezieres.)  External  diame- 
ter 228  feet,  interior  diameter  of  tho  rotunda  beneath  the 
dome  127,  height  to  spring  of  dome  424,  summit  105. 

Ihssagno.  (Canova.)  External  diameter  116  fifct; 
width  of  portico  90,  projection  of  ptirtico  55,  height  of  stylo- 
bate I04,  internal  diameter  90,  height  90. 

Madre  di  Iddio,  Turin.  (Buonsignore. ) A rotunda 
about  130  feet  in  diameter,  with  liexo-stylc,  diprostyle, 
Corinthian  portico.  Internal  diameter  74  firet,  height  hid; 
plan  four  semicircular  tribunes,  with  two  Corinthian  columns 
in  front  of  each,  bearing  the  entablature  continued  over 
those  spaces.  Attic  with  a long  i>ancl  over  each  uf  tho  four 
recesses, 

Mtn/eum  o/ the  P'atican,  Rotunda.  (Simonetti.)  Divided 
into  ten  roecssctl  compartments:  <liaroeter  50  feci. 

Berlin  .Museum,  Central  Hall.  (Schinkcl.)  Diameter 
67  feci,  height  of  gallery  supported  by  a peristyle  of  twenty 
Corinthian  columns,  arouna  tho  lower  port  21;  height  to 
spring  of  dome  42  feet,  entire  height  70. 

Catholic  Church,  Darmstadt.  (Moller.)  Extrema  in- 
ternal diameter  135  feet,  peristyle  of  twenty-eight  Corin- 
thian columns  supporting  dome;  diameter  of  dumo  and 
peristyle  1 02  feet,  height  to  spring  of  dome  48  feet,  to  sum- 
mit 102. 

Radclife  Library,  Orford.  (Gibbs.)  Bniiemcnt  a poly- 
gon of  lii  sides,  and  104  feet  in  diamoter.  Extreme  exterior 
height  140  feet,  interior  diameter  88,  interior  diameter  of 
central  yiaoo  and  dome  52,  height  90. 

HOUuAlX,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  NonI, 
about  6 miles  north-east  of  Lille,  and  146  north-nnrth- 
e.T5t  of  Paris.  It  is  of  no  historical  interest;  it  owes  iu 
pros]>ority  to  its  manufactures,  which  wore  intruduced  under 
the  ministry  of  Colbert.  Tho  town  stands  about  midway 
between  the  Escaut  or  Schelde  and  the  Lys.  but  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  both.  It  communicates  however 
with  tho  Lys  by  moans  of  the  canal  of  K.mbaix,  which 
opens  into  the  Deulo  canal,  [Nord.J  Tlio  town  con- 
sists of  large,  neat,  and  well-built  houaes.  The  ptipulation 
in  1831  was  12,443  for  the  town,  or  18,187  for  the  whole 
romnume.  The  staple  business  of  the  place  is  the  cotton- 
manufacture,  which  is  carried  on  in  all  its  branches  with 
considerable  activity.  Some  woollens  are  also  manufiu'tured. 
Archil  (or  litmus),  and  azure  (or  finely  powdered  smalt),  and 
machinery  of  various  kinds  are  made;  and  dyeing  and  tun- 
ning are  carriwl  on.  Tliere  are  twenty-five  fairs  in  tho  year. 
The  manufactures  of  RouboLx  render  it  a place  of  great  re- 
sort for  merchants,  both  of  Franco  and  other  counlries. 
There  arc  a chamber  of  manufactures  and  an  hespital.  Tlio 
town  long  laboured  under  a want  of  water,  but  the  defi- 
ciency has  been  supplied  oflale  years  by  means  of  Arlesian 
wells.  Tlic  inanuiacturos  of  Roubaix  arc  exported  to  the 
French  colonies  and  to  South  America. 

ROUBILIAC.  IX)U1S  FRANtJOlS,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Lyon  in  France,  but  long  rcsMcnt  in  England, 
where  all  flic  works  by  which  he  gained  his  reputation  wem 
oxcouteil.  It  is  not  known  at  what  pcrio<l  R*iubiliac  came 
to  this  country.  The  earliest  nqtii«  of  him  as  an  artist  is 
that  ho  wxs  recomracudeil  by  Sir  E<lward  Walp^vlo  to  exe- 
cute wjveral  busts  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Ho  was 
afterwards  employed,  through  the  same  interest,  on  tho 
monument  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle.  in  which  ho  was  so 
successful,  that  his  claims  to  tho  highest  honours  of  his 
profession  were  at  once  admiUed,  and,  as  he  I'ccame  tho 
fashion,  his  practice  was  soon  greater  than  that  of  the  mi>st 
popular  artists  of  the  day.  Uysbracb,  who  also  was  settled 
in  England,  and  who,  till  Roubiliac  and  Si’heemacker  ap- 
peared, wa-s  employed  in  all  important  works  in  sculpture, 
was  neglected,  and  his  merits  forgotten  iu  the  desire  to 
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do  honour  to  the  new  favourite.  Roubiliac's  chief  works 
are  the  abovo-inctUioncd  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Ar;»yle, 
that  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  otitl  of  the  NiKhliiigalo  family, 
all  in  Westminster  Abbev;  those  of  the  Duke  atul  Duchess 
of  Montague,  in  Ni  rlhamptomuhire;  and  one  in  mcniory  of 
Bishop  Hough,  in  Worcci>ler  cathedral.  His  principal  sta- 
tues are  of  Geotge  I.,  at  t'anibrldge;  of  George  II.,  in 
Golden  Square.  London;  of  Handel,  the  compoaer,  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ; and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  both  at  Cambridge.  His  bust*  are 
very  numerous. 

Of  the  high  merit  of  Roubiliac  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  monuments  of  Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  lady,  the 
statue  of  Eh'qucucc  in  the  Argylc  monument,  the  draped 
figure  in  Bishop  Hough’s  monument,  and  the  statue  of 
New  ton,  are  proofs  of  great  power  both  in  invention  and  ex- 
pression, and  arc  remarkable  also  for  minute  and  careful 
execution.  At  the  same  time  they  arc  deficient  in  the  rc- 
po^e,  simplicity,  unity,  and  breadth  which  are  found  to 
cliarautorize  the  finest  works  in  sculpture,  and  which  alone 
can  ensure  the  lasting  reputation  of  productions  in  this  art 
when  the  interest  that  tnay  have  been  fell  in  the  individual 
subjects,  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
artist,  have  passed  away.  In  the  absence  of  these  principle 
wo  find  sufficient  reason  for  the  (comparatively)  low  esti- 
mation in  which  the  sculpture  of  the  Rysbrach  and  Rou- 
biliac schools  is  now  held  uy  all  real  judges  of  art. 

ITie  most  striking  defect  in  the  Nightingale  monument, 
(to  illustrate  criticism  by  reference  to  a well-known  work)  ' 
is,  that  the  limits  which  separate  poetry  and  imitative  art  are 
transgressed,  and  the  result  is  confusion  and  incongruity. 
Tlie  -entiment  of  a husband  endeavouring  to  shield  a li^lovcd 
wife  from  the  approach  of  death  is  just;  it  ap(>eaU  to  our 
sympathies,  and  tho  miud  at  once  comprehends  it ; but  the 
attempt  to  give  form  to  (his  idea  by  rcpre&ontingacommon- 
life  figure,  in  modern  dress,  warding  oflT  a palpable  and  ma- 
terial dart  about  to  be  hurled  bv  a grim  #Ae/c/or» — making 
that  an  agent  which  is  tho  result  or  consequence  of  disso- 
lution—is  so  obviously  wanting  in  truth  and  keeping,  that 
It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  it  to  show  its  impropriety. 
The  statue  of  Newton,  though  possessing  groat  merits,  is 
open  to  objections  of  another  kimL  Tho  attitude  is  in- 
tiMided  to  express  thought  and  calculation,  and  ilio  action 
of  the  hands  is  finely  conceived  anil  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  this  feeling;  but  the  impression  is  weakened  by  the 
general  air  of  the  figure,  which,  critics  have  justly  observed. 
IS  not  that  of  a grave  philosopher ; and  tho  ara]H<ry,  though 
executed  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  with  minute  at- 
tention to  correctness  of  costume,  is  c<{ually  wanting  in  the 
repose  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The  sacrifice  of  sim- 
plicity to  attitude  and  llutler,  and  the  ambition  to  display 
skill  in  mere  execution — the  sure  indication  of  the  decline 
of  pure  taste — also  detract  from  tho  general  merits  of  tho 
statues  referred  to  in  Uic  monuments  of  the  Duke  of  Arg>le 
and  Bishop  Hough.  Roubiliac's  faults  are  however  tlio 
faults  of  the  age  *,  and  artists,  unfortunately,  ore  too  often 
templed  or  driven,  against  thoir  better  judgment,  to  adopt 
the  mode,  however  oppose<l  to  pure  ta»le  or  sound  prin- 
riplcs,  by  which  alone  ilicy  can  expect  to  gain  public  notice. 

Roubiliac  dic<l  on  tho  ] Uh  of  January,  1762,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mai  tin's. 

ROUEN,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine  Infdricure, 
65  miles  in  a direct  line  north-west  of  Pa^i^  76  miles  by  St. 
Denis,  Pontoise.and  Magnv,  or 83  miles  bv  Meulan,  Mantes, 
and  Vernon  ; in  49"  27’ K.  lat.  and  J"  5^  E.  long. 

The  first  mention  of  this  town  is  by  Ptolemy,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Wliucasscs,  a Celtic  people.  The 
name  is  variously  written:  Rotumagus,  Rothomagus,  Rato- 
mai;us  (in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  iirobably  by  a tran- 
scriber’s error,  Latomagus);  in  the  Poutiiiger  Table.  Rat- 
tuinagus;  and  in  Ainmianut  Marcullinus  in  the  plural 
form.  Rotomagi.  This  name  remained  when  roost  other 
capitals  had  thoir  own  pi'opcr  designation  sujKirscded 
by  that  of  the  people  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
Aiiigcil.  and  was  in  subsequent  times  shorten^  into 
Rjtomum  or  Rodomum,  whence  the  modern  Rouen.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Lug- 
duiiensis  Secunda.  Some  Roman  antiijuitics,  but  of  little 
importance,  have  been  discovered  at  various  times.  In  the 
early  history  of  France,  Rouen  appears  as  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  cruellies  of  Fredegonde.  It  suflered  much  from  tlie 
incursions  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans,  whose  capital  it 
became,  when,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  between  Hollo  and 


Charles  tho  Simple  (a.d.  911  or  312),  they  settled  in  ihie 
part  of  France.  [Normandik.]  Under  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandie, it  increased  on  the  south  side,  where  ground  for 
building  was  obtained  by  contracting  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Louis  d’Oaircmer,  king  of  France,  visited  Rwuen,  ad.  94.1, 
during  the  raiuorily  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandie,  of  whom 
he  cUimccl  to  be  guanlian.  In  a subsequent  dispute  ho  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  at  Rouen,  a.d.  943-6.  In  a.d.  949. 
being  at  war  with  Richard,  he  attacked  it.  but  in  vnin. 
Guillaume,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  died  at  Rouen,  or  cloxi 
to  it,  A.D.  1087.  In  the  )car  1204  it  was  seized,  with  the 
rest  of  the  duchy,  by  Philiupe  II.  Auguste,  king  of  France. 
I'hc  townsmen  ofiered  an  oustinato  resUtance  to  the  French, 
but  were  at  last  obliged  to  onen  tho  gates;  and  their  su)>- 
missiun  determined  that  of  the  other  loans  and  forts  uf  the 
duchy.  [Normandik.] 

From  this  time  lilt  1419  it  continued  subject  to  the  kings 
of  France,  under  whom  it  was  enlarged  on  tho  north  and 
west  sides.  It  was  at  lluucn  that  Cliarles  le  Muuvais,  king 
of  Navarre,  was  seized  by  John  11,  king  of  Franco,  a-xx 
1336.  In  1418-19  it  was  bosiegcMl  by  the  English  under 
Henry  V.  [IIenry  V.]  The  town  was  defended  by  a gar- 
rison of  4090  men,  who  were  resolutely  sustained  by  tho 
townsmen,  under  thoir  gallant  commander  Alain  Blan- 
chard. As  the  town  militia  mustered  15,000  nu*n,  the  popula- 
tion of  Rouen  at  the  time  maybe  estiinaled  ut  not  le&s  titan 
50,000  or  60,000.  Famine  at  last  com|>eIled  the  garrison  to 
surrender,  and  Henry  tarnished  the  fame  of  his  uclory  by 
the  execution  of  the  gallant  Blancluu'd.  Two  other  citizens 
who  hud  boon  excluded  fiDin  the  benefit  of  the  capitulalieii 
escaped  punUluuenl  by  payment  of  money. 

Rouen  rcmuincHl  for  niuny  years  in  tho  possession  of  the 
English.  In  1431  Jeanne  d^dre  WHS  buriicil  iodeaih[AHC, 
JjtANNEu']  at  Rouen.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  rf 
France  for  the  English  party,  died  here,  a.d.  1435.  [Bed- 
ford, John',  Duke  OF.J  In  1449  the  city  was  recovered 
by  the  French,  under  tho  king,  Charles  VII.,  in  person 
[Charles  Vll.];  the  town  was  taken  in  three  days;  the 
castle  or  citadel  held  out  q fortnight  lunger,  and  then 
capitulated.  In  14C5  Rouen  revolted  fium  I»uis  XI.,  and 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Ben  y,  to 
whom  the  duchy  of  Normandie  wa.s  formally  ceded  the  samo 
year  by  the  peace  ufConilaiis;  but  it  was  recovered  the  next 
year  by  Ixiuis,  who  severely  punished  some  of  his  brother’s 
chief  adiivrenU.  In  1562  the  Huguenot  party  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  town,  almost  witirout  resistance,  and  conimittc«1 
great  excesses.  They  were  almost  immediately  besieged  by 
the  Royalists,  under  tho  Duko  of  Aumale,  wliom  they  rc- 
- pulsed;  but  the  siege  was  soon  renewed  by  the  royal  army, 
at  first  under  Aniomo  do  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  who 
was  mortally  wuundcJ,  and  then  under  tho  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  look  the  town  the  same  >ear,  and  gave  it  up  to  pillago 
for  eight  days.  [Cuarlks  IX.]  The  massacre  of  Su  Bar- 
tholomew extended  to  this  town,  but  the  humanity  of  tho 
governor  somewhat  checked  the  excesses.  In  1591  tho 
townsmen  who  had  embraced  the  party  of  lUo  League  were 
besieged  by  Henri  IV.,  but  were  relieved  hy  tho  appixmch 
of  ihc  Duke  of  Parma,  with  a Spanish  army,  from  the  Jvw 
Countries.  They  did  not  rccogni.se  Henri’s  title  to  the 
crown  till  after  his  conversion.  Since  that  period  Rouen 
has  few  historical  events  conncrtc<l  with  it.  Paraiue  led  to 
some  troubles  in  1769,  and  tho  Revolution  gave  rise  to 
others  in  1792,  1793,  and  1795;  but  Rouen  suffered  less 
from  tho  excesses  of  that  period  than  many  other  towns. 

Tlie  city  stands  on  the  right  or  north  bank  of  tho  Seine. 
Its  form  approximates  to  an  oval,  defined  by  the  boule- 
vards, winch  form  a lino  of  street  adorned  with  trees, 
ami  occupying  the  site  of  the  aiiticnt  walls,  except  on  the 
side  of  tho  river,  where  the  city  is  bounded  by  o lino  of 
I quays.  The  boulevards  are  far  less  frequcnlud  than  those 
, of  Paris,  and  ‘ resemble  in  appearance,  as  well  as  effect,  the 
public  walks  of  Cambridge,  except  that  the  mhlilion  of 
I females  in  the  fanciful  Norman  costume,  and  (he  Seine  and 
the  fine  pro3|>ecl  beyond,  and  Mount  St.  Catherine  above,  give 
it  a new  interest,’  (Dawson  Turner's  Tour  in  A'ormumfy.) 
Sepanitoil  from  the  city  by  the  boulevards,  arc  the  faubourgs 
or  suburbs,  viz.,  (he  Faubourg  C^uclioisc,  on  the  west ; Bouv- 
roud.  on  the  north-west;  Bcauvuisinc,  un  the  north;  St. 
Hilaire,  on  the  north-east ; Martainville,  on  the  east ; and 
Eauplet,  on  the  south-east.  Soutliuf  the  city,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Seine,  is  tho  Faubmng  St.  Sever,  tho 
most  iuiporlunl  of  the  suburbs.  OpjMJaitc  the  central  part  of 
the  city  the  channel  of  tho  river  is  clear;  and  it  was  crossed 
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in  this  pari  by  a flc»aling  bridge,  supporlcil  by  nineteen  largo 
boats  or  barges,  so  as  to  rtsu  and  full  with  the  lido ; but  it  is 
now  taken  away.  Just  below  this  may  be  seen,  allow- water, 
tlio  ruins  of  a stone  bridge,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  cinpre.sa  Matilda  or  Maud,  daughter  of  Henr)’  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  carried  away  by  a Hood,  a.d-  ISG'I.  Opposite  to  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  arc  two  long 
islutids:  the  upper  called  *llc  de  la  Croix  or  dc  laMoucque, 
the  lower,  tlio  • lie  du  Petit  Gay.'  At  the  western  or  lower 
cml  of  the  llo  do  la  Croix,  a stone  bridge  crosses  the  river; 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  |>oin  t of  the  island,  resembling 
in  this  rCH{)ccl  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris.  Each  part  has  three 
orches,  the  centre  one  of  more  than  100  feet  span,  the  side 
arches  of  d3  feet.  On  the  point  of  the  island  between  the 
two  parts  uf  the  bridge  is  a circular  area  udornvil  with  a 
column.  Tins  bridge  was  begun  by  Napoleon,  but  has  been 
finished  since  his  reign.  Two  small  rivers,  the  Rubcc  and 
the  Aubetto  or  Prefontuine,  IJowing  from  the  east-norlh- 
cast.  traverse  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  suburbs  and  city  by 
artificial  chaniiols,  formed  by  iho  Cardinal  Geon^es  d’Am- 
boise,  orcbbisliup  of  Rouen,  and  How  into  tho  Seine,  the 
Aubettc  above  and  the  Kobec  just  below  the  stone  bridge. 
Another  little  stream  Hows  from  the  north  in  a covered 
channel,  and  falls  into  the  Seine  some  distance  lower  down. 
On  tho  east  sido  of  the  city,  ju.sl  above  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
between  that  river  and  the  Aubette,  rises  the  bill  or  mount 
of  St.  Catherine,  a bold  eminence  feet  high,  which  pre- 
souls  to  the  city  a steep  side  of  baro  chalk,  except  where 
spotted  with  patches  of  vegetation  or  with  cottages.  On  tho 
south  hank  oi  the  Seine,  along  which  it  extends  fur  about  a 
mile  eastward  of  the  bridges,  is  (ho  jirincipal  public  walk,  ; 
* I..C  Grand  Cours,’  platiled  with  four  rows  of  fine  elms.  j 
Tho  interior  of  the  city  is  very  disagreeable,  more  porli- ! 
cularty  in  tho  eastern  part.  An  English  traveller  thus  da-  I 
scribes  it  in  1818:  'The  filth  is  extreme;  villanous  smells  j 
overcome  you  in  every  quarter  and  from  every  quarter.  I 
Thu  streets  are  gloomy,  narrow,  and  crooked;  and  the 
houses  at  onco  mean  and  lofty.  Even  on  the  quay,  where 
all  the  activity  of  commerce  is  visible,  and  where  the  out- 
ward signs  of  opulence  might  be  expected,  there  is  nothing 
to  fulfil  the  expectation.  Here  is  width  and  space,  but  no 
troltoir;  and  tnc  buildings  are  as  incongruous  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  whether  os  to  height,  colour,  projection,  or 
material.  Most  of  them,  and  indeed  most  in  the  city,  arc 
merely  of  lath  and  plaster,  the  limbers  uncovered  and 
painted  red  or  black,  the  plaster  frequently  coalc’d  with 
smalt  grey  slates  laid  one  over  another  Uko  the  weathor- 
tiles  in  Sussex.  Their  general  f>rm  is  very  tall,  and  very 
narrow,  which  adds  to  llie  singularity  of  tlieir  appearance ; 
but  mixed  with  these  arc  others  of  white  brick  or  stone,  and 
really  handsome,  or  it  might  be  said  elegant.  The  contrast 
however  which  they  form  only  makes  their  neighbours 
look  (ho  more  sliabby,  whdo  they  themselves  derive  from 
their  association  an  air  of  meanness.'  (Dawson  Turner’s 
7our.)  The  frequent  rains,  by  clc.'insing  the  streets,  render 
tho  town  less  unhealthy  than  it  would  be;  and  bencficiul 
changes  introduced  of  lulu  years  have  contributed  to  (he 
same  result.  But  tho  lank  figures  and  pale  faces  of  tho  in- 
habitants of  tho  eastern  part  of  tho  city  show  that  much  re- 
mains to  bo  dune.  On  tho  western  side  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  some  handsome  straight  streets  lined  with  good 
stone  houses.  The  squares  and  other  open  spaces  ore 
numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  very  irregularly  laid  out; 
the  ' Champ  du  Mars,’ adjacent  to  the  eastern  boulevards,  and 
(he  'Place  du  Boulingnn,'  used  for  the  cattlo  and  hor&c 
market,  adjacent  to  the  northern  boulevards,  are  of  more  ; 
regular  form.  The  Place  St.  Ouon,  or  Place  do  rHolel  de  ! 
Villo,  is  large,  and  planted  with  trees.  j 

The  cathedral,  the  must  remarkable  building  in  Rouen,  ! 
is  a noble  and  spacious  edifice,  superior  perhaps  as  a whole 
to  most  or  all  of  the  French  cathedrals.  It  is  a cruciform  ; 
building,  with  two  towers  at  tho  extremities  of  the  w'cst  i 
front,  and  a lofty  tower  and  spire  from  the  intersection  of ; 
(he  nave  and  the  transepts.  Ine  dimensions  are  given  in 
French  feet  as  follows: — length  of  the  interior,  408  feet ; 
widtli  of  ditto,  S3;  length  of  nave,  210;  width  of  ditto,  27  ; 
width  of  aisles,  15 ; length  of  choir,  110;  width  of  ditto,  .354; 
length  of  transept,  1G4 ; width  of  ditto,  25^;  length  of  Lady- 
chapel,  88 ; width  of  ditto,  28 ; height  of  spire,  3S0 ; ditto 
of  western  towers,  230;  dittoof  nave,  84;  ditto  of  aiales  and 
chapels,  42 ; ditto  of  interior  of  central  tower,  15?;  depth  of 
chapels,  10.  (The  French  foot  is  to  the  English  in  the  pro- 
uortion  of  C5  to  Cl,  or  nearly  as  16  to  15.) 


I Tile  general  uhnraclcr  of  the  avcbilccturo  is  w hat  U termed 
by  Kickman  ' Early  English.'  The  changes  which  mark 
(he  different  epochs  in  the  progves.s  of  Gothic  architecture 
were  introduced  into  Kormaiulie  earlier  than  into  England. 
The  west  front,  which  ojiens  upon  a spacious  close,  U about 
170  feet  wide;  the  towers  by  which  it  is  Hanked  are 
of  dissimilar  architecture,  though  of  nearly  equal  height. 
Tho  spire  which  surmounts  the  central  tower,  and  appears 
over  the  centre  of  the  west  front,  is  of  bold  and  light  con- 
struction. Tho  summit  of  the  west  front  is  crowned  by  a 
range  of  open  screens,  witli  (be  lightest  and  most  elegant 
tracery.  There  ure  ihroo  doorways  ‘ deep  in  retiring  mould- 
ings:’ the  central  one,  which  is  by  fur  the  hugest,  ‘projects 
like  a porch  before  the  others,  and  is  surmounfeil  by  a 
gurgeous  pyramidal  canopy  of  o]>cn  stone- work,  in  whoso 
centre  is  a great  dial,  the  top  of  which  partly  conceals  tho 
rose  window  behind.  This  porch  is  adorned  with  numerous 
statues  in  niches,  and  was  begun  by  the  archbishop  Georges 
d'Aiuboise,  a.d.  1509.  Tho  side  doorways  aio  obtusely 
pointed,  and  are  much  older.  Thu  western  towers  Hunk  the 
church  so  as  to  leavo  throe  sides  free,  and  thus  conduce  to 
tho  great  extension  of  the  west  front.  The  northernmost  of 
these  towers,  called  tho  tower  of  St.  Komuin  or  Uomauus.  is 
one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  (ho  church ; it  Itaseireulur  win- 
dows looking  into  the  cloister  court  (the  cloisters  are  nearly  nil 
destroyed),  w Inch  arc  pcrhap.s  of  llte  eleventh  century.  The 
southernmost  of  the  towers  is  of  very  lich  ^inted  orehiiec- 
(urc.  and  was  hnill  at  a much  later  period  by  archbibhup 
Georges  d’Amboiso.  A great  bell,  33,U(J0  lbs.  weight,  cost 
by  order  of  tho  same  prelate  and  named  afier  him,  hung  in 
this  tower;  it  was  of  very  inferior  tone,  and,  after  being 
cracked  in  17^*6,  was  melted  down  at  tho  time  of  the  Uevo- 
lulion,  and  cast  into  caution.  The  doorway  in  the  nurihcni 
transept,  called  tho  * Portal  of  St.  Rumain.'  is  adorned  w ith 
an  endless  variety  of  fanciful  sculptures.  The  end  of  tho 
northern  tiansopt  is  Hanked  by  towers,  and  in  the  centru  is 
a mugnificent  rose  window.  The  southern  iranstmt  bears  a 
general  rcscmblanco  to  the  northern,  but  has  sufiered  more 
from  the  violence  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Revolutionists. 
Tho  central  tower  is  of  the  year  12U(l ; it  is  low  and  cumpa- 
ralively  plain;  tho  spire,  the  fourth  by  wfhich  it  has  been 
surmounted,  was  erected  in  1824,  in  place  of  the  former  ono 
dcstro)cd  by  lightning:  it  is  described  os  being  much  more 
clogant  than  its  prodocessor,  which,  though  nut  eleg.nnt,  wus 
remarkable  fur  the  boldness  of  its  architecture.  The  first 
spiro  was  of  slouo.  tho  second  and  third,  and.  we  behove,  (lie 
present  one,  of  wootl.  Thu  Lady-chapel  and  tho  roof  of  iho 
choir  wore  finisheil  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  inioriur  of  the  cathedral  contains  tw  enty-five  cliaiiels, 
and  many  iiilerosting  munumonis,  including  ihoso  of  Hullo 
and  his  son  Guillaume  or  William  I.  (Dinguo  Ep^e),  dukes 
of  Normandie ; but  Uic  cHigius  uf  these  princes  are  of  later 
date  than  (huir  time.  Thu  tombs  or  cenotaphs  of  Henry 
the  younger,  son  of  Henry  II. ; of  his  brother  Hiehard 
Cinur  dc  I.ion  (whoso  heart  was  buried  hero);  of  Charles 
V.  of  Franco;  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford;  and  others  of  in 
terest,  have  been  destroyed,  partly  by  the  religious  and  poli- 
tical troublc-H  of  subsequent  ages,  partly  to  make  wuy  fur 
repairs  ami  alterations  in  tliu  building.  The  library  was 
plundered  during  the  Revolution : the  staircase  of  the  rouin 
which  contained  it  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  and  beauty. 
The  extensive  palaec  of  the  archbishop,  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral, contains  some  gi>.)d  paintings. 

Tho  abbey  church  of  St.  Ouen  is  the  noblest  edifice  in 
the  pointed  Gothic  style  in  the  city,  und  iK>rliap.H  in  France. 
Its  Uiauly  caused  it  to  be  preserved  in  the  general  dc*strue- 
Itun  of  tho  conventual  churches  at  tho  Revolution,  though 
it  did  not  escape  being  plundered  and  desecrated.  It  had 
suffered  much  from  tlie  liands  of  the  Huguenots  in  1562. 
The  abbey  to  which  it  was  attached  was  founded  in  the  sixth 
century,  if  not  earlier;  and  the  first  church  was  dedicated 
to  the  twelve  apostles,  but  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
patronage  of  St.  Ouen.  Tho  church  was  rebuilt  in  the 
twelfth  century,  but  a fire  having  destroyed  it  and  the  rest 
of  tho  abbey,  except  one  tower,  attached  still  to  the  prcteiit 
church,  it  wiis  again  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  and  fullowiiig 
centuries.  It  is  .a  cruciform  building,  with  a central  tower, 
and  two  western  towers,  which  jut  out  d-agunully  from  tliu 
angles  of  the  w estern  front,  and  were  ii  tended  to  be  eoii- 
nected  by  a porch  of  three  arches,  extending  along  the 
lower  story  uf  the  western  fioiit:  tho  towers  have  been 
raised  only  to  about  fifty  feel,  and  are  im|,>erfect.  The  light- 
ness and  purity  of  the  architecture;  tho  Hying  buVlrcasc's, 
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With  crochotod  pinnaclon  nnd  unusually  lofty  shafts ; the 
beautiful  »outh  porch  ; the  large  rose  or  cirrular  windows : 
the  balustrade  of  varied  quatrofoiis  round  both  the  body  of 
the  church  and  the  aisles;  the  {minted  windows,  the  whole 
of  which  have  been  preservi.>fl ; and  the  rich  central  btwer. 
torroinated  by  a smaller  octagonal  tower,  entitle  this  church 
to  the  highest  admiration.  Its  dimensions  ore  as  follows : 
they  are  Tittle  inferior  to  thosu  of  iho  cathedral  itself,  and  in 
some  respects  surpasH  it: — Lensth  of  the  church,  416  French 
foot;  of  the  nave,  234;  of  the  choir,  108 ; of  the  Lady*cbapel, 
66;  of  the  transept,  130;  width  of  the  transept,  34  ; of  nave 
without  aisles,  34  ; of  nave  with  aisles*  78 ; height  of  roof, 
100  ; of  tower,  240. 

The  church  of  St.  Maclou  is  next  in  beauty  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  church  of  St  Ouen.  The  churches  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Gervais,  insignificant  in  themselves,  show  some  re- 
mains of  the  Norman  stylo.  Those  of  S>.  Patrice  and  St 
Godard  are  in  a vitiated  intermediate  style  between  Gothic 
and  Roman.  There  ore  in  all  fourteen  Catholic,  (six  of  thorn 
parish)  churchtts,  several  of  Roman  architecture.  There  are 
also  a Protestant  consistorial  church  and  a Jews'  syna- 

gORUO. 

The  Palais  dc  Justice,  or  court-house,  built  in  the  15th  nr 
16th  wntury  for  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  forms  three  sides 
of  a quadrangle,  of  which  the  fourth  side  consists  of  an  em- 
battled wall  and  a gateway  of  elaborate  architecture.  It  is, 
notwithstanding  many  faults,  a fine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture  of  a late  {>oriod.  in  a stylo  approximating  to 
M hat  in  England  is  sometimes  called  the  Tudor  style.  Se- 
veral of  tbo  apartments  are  admirable  fur  their  noble  dimen- 
sions, just  pro]X>riions.  or  carved  and  ornamented  walls  and 
roofs.  In  the  Place  de  la  Pucello  U a house,  I'HAtcl  Fojlo- 
ville,  of  similar  orchitecture  to  the  Palais  dc  Justice,  hut  far 
richer.  It  is  omamenicil  with  ha<-relieft  or  tablets,  one 
scries  representine  the  interview  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Fran- 
cois I.  in  the  FielfTof  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  There  an?  a town- 
nail.  formerly  an  abbey,  a clock-tower,  and  several  other 
Gothic  buildings  of  less  interest  and  importance:  there  are 
some  remoins  of  the  nntient  castle,  and  a very  few  frag- 
ments of  the  town  wall.  The  Caserne  Martainville,  or  bar- 
rack of  Martainville.  in  the  square  of  the  Champ  do  Mars, 
has  an  imposing  front;  the  Hotel  Dieu,  or  groat  hospital,  is 
spacious  and  airy ; and  the  ‘ Halles,’  or  eovercl  markets,  are 
con«iidercd  to  ho  among  the  finest  in  France.  Thev  sur- 
round on  three  sides  one  of  the  public  sr^uares,  and  form 
sovoral  conveniently  arranged  and  extensive  apartments. 
The  Mercery  Hall,  or  Hallo  des  Rouennenes,  is  272 
French  or  290  English  feet  long  by  50  French  or  3.3 
English  fectwido;  tlie  corn-market  is  300  French  or  320 
English  feet  long.  A considerable  number  of  fountains  are 
distributed  through  the  streets  and  sijuaros  of  tlio  city,  two 
oro  Gothic,  and  of  better  arrhiteclure  than  the  rest;  tlie 
fountain  of  La  Croix  de  Pierre  resembles  the  crosses  erected 
by  our  own  Edward  I.  to  the  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor; 
that  of  Im  Crosse  is  of  smaller  size  and  raoro  recent  date. 
The  fountain  of  La  Place  dc  laPucclIeconsistKof  a plain  tri- 
angular pedestal,  with  dolphins  at  the  base,  surmounted 
by  a statue  of  Joanne  d’Arc  in  tnilitnr)'  costume ; it  marks 
the  place  of  her  execution.  Tliere  arc  mineral  springs  in 
two  places:  those  of  La  Marqiicric  arc  resorted  to  by  a 
number  of  {KJOplc ; they  are  chalybeate.  La  Bourse,  or  the 
Exchange,  sometimes  called  l.rfi  Bourse- i-couvert,  from  its 
being  used  only  in  unfavourable  weather,  the  morchants  at 
other  times  minting  in  an  uncovered  enclosure  adjacent  to 
it,  is  a fine  building  on  the  quay. 

The  population  of  Rouen,  m 1826,  was  estimated  at 
90.0U0;  in  1831  it  was  88,0S6 ; in  1836.  92,083.  Rouen 
ranks  next  to  Lyon  among  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Franco ; it  is  the  principal  scat  of  their  cotton-mnnufacturc. 
C.)itun-yani  is  spun,  hut  not  the  finest  sorts.  In  fact,  the 
manufactures  of  Rouen  arc  chiclly  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  middling  and  humbler  dosses.  The  spinning- 
machincs  are  worked  by  manual  labour,  by  hon»s,  by  water, 
or  bv  ste.am.  Weaving  is  actively  carried  on,  and  one  clas-* 
of  t^lo  productions  of  the  town  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Hmirnnrriff,  or  Rouen  goods;  it  compreheinU  chtelly 
checked  and  stri]>ed  cottons  for  women's  dn^ses,  distin- 

fpiishahle  usually  hy  certain  predominant  colours,  violet, 
dac.  rose,  and  m«>rc  cmnroonly  red.  Since  1810  the  manu- 
facture of  nankeens  has  Ixhui  introduced  and  curried  to  a 
great  extent.  Dupm.  in  IH‘27,  estimated  the  quantity  made 
1 early  at  60U.0UU  {ucces,  of  4j  i«ein**,or  about  5 yanU  each. 
They  are  carefuUy  made  up  to  ituiUite  the  India  uankectis. 


under  which  character  they  arc  sold.  Kerseymeres  are 
manufactured  from  dyed  wool  mingled  with  white  cotton, 
so  as  to  produce  the  shade  of  colour  retjuired.  Dyeing  cot- 
tons with  Turkey  and  Indian  red.  dyeing  woollens,  calico- 
printing.  and  bleaching  by  chemical  processes  are  earned  on 
to  a considerable  extent.  To  the  above  manufactures  may 
be  added  dimities,  muslins,  lace,  bed-ticking,  woollen 
hosiery,  silk  and  cotton  velvet,  fabrics  of  mingled  silk  and 
cotton.  From  the  increasing  demand  for  lal»ur,  manv  of  ' 

the  Rouen  manufacturers  liavu  l>een  induced  to  send  tfieir  | 

raw  materials  into  the  departments  of  Somme,  Pai  de  Calais,  1 

Aisnc,  and  Nurd,  to  be  manufactured  there.  The  prwlucts 
of  the  looms  of  Rouen  are  sent  chiedy  to  the  central  parts  of 
France.  Paris,  Lyon,  Limoges,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  ami 
Marseilto  are  the  principal  marts  to  which  they  are  trans- 
mitted: from  Lyon.  Toulouse,  and  Marseille  they  are  ex- 
ported to  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Levant. 

Besides  the  woven  fabrics,  confectionary  of  high  repute, 
especially  apple-sugar  and  apple-jelly,  cards,  posteb^rd, 
paper-hangings,  toys.  hats,  ^lottery,  carils  and  combs,  leather, 
glue,  catgut,  colours,  chemical  pn>ductB,  noat’s-foot  and  seed 
oils,  soai),  brass  wire,  romier  sheathing,  small  shot,  sheet 
lead,  ami  pitch  are  made.  The  westvni  partof  the  city  is  the  | 
mercantile  part;  the  centre  is  chidly  occupied  by  retail 
traders ; ond  iho  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  the  manufac- 
turing population.  The  Faubourg  St.  Sever  is  also  occupied 
by  persons  engaged  in  manufacture.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  town,  and  in  the  Faubourg  Cauchoin*.  on  the  western 
side,  the  gentry  and  persons  not  engaged  in  business  chietty 
reside.  8hip-building  is  carried  on  along  the  bank  of  the  ‘ 
Seine. 

The  river  forms  a commodious  port,  divided  by  the  stone 
bridge  into  two  parts ; the  upper  ilevoteil  to  the  large  boats 
which  convoy  goods  to  Paris  and  other  places  higher  up  the 
river,  the  lower  {varl  to  sea-borne  vessels.  The  direct  dis- 
tance of  Rouen  from  tlie  tea  is  about  forty-Qvc  miles,  but  the  I 

length  ofthe  navigation  is  almost  twice  that  distance.  The 
influence  of  th«  tide  is  seiiiiibly  felt  at  Rouen  ; and  vessels 
of  250  or  300  tons  can  get  up  to  the  town.  The  ready  com- 
munication of  Rouen  with  the  capital  and  with  other  towns, 
either  by  the  navigation  of  fhe  Seine,  or  by  the  mails,  wliich  I 
are  very  good,  has  made  it  a place  of  considerablu  trade,  in- 
de|>endonily  of  its  manufacturing  industry.  The  arlielcs  of 
trade  are  wine,  brandy,  cider,  corn,  fruits,  &c.  There  aro 
six  fairs  in  the  year,  Iwo  of  tliem  of  fifteen  ilays.  each. 

Rmucii,  besides  being  tlie  capital  of  the  department,  and  of 
an  arrondisjicment,  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a 
Coiir  Royale,  of  an  Academic  Universitairc,  and  of  the  hcad- 
quarters  of  the  fourteenth  military  di\ision.  Tlie  archbishop- 
ric is  of  great  antiquity : the  diocese  conijirehcnds  the  depart- 
raent  of  Seine  Int?rieurc;  the  archbishop  has  for  his  suffra- 
gans the  bishops  of  Bayeux,  Evreux,  b'V‘z,  and  Gmtanoes, 
whoso  dioceses  compndiend  the  departments  formed  out  of 
the  aniient  province  of  Normandie.  The  Cknir  Royalv  .and 
the  Acoih'mic  Universitaire  have  jurisdiction  over  the  de- 
parlmeiitx  of  Eure  and  Seine  InffTicurc,  and  the  fourteenth 
military  division  includes  the  departments  of  Seine  Inffricure, 

Eure.  Mnnchc,  Calvados,  and  Ome.  Government  offices,  ad- 
ministrative, fiscal,  or  Judicial,  arc  numerous;  they  include, 
with  others,  a Cour  Royalc,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a subor- 
dinate juslicim' court,  a mint,  and  a custom-house.  The  i 
churches  and  other  places  of  worshiplmve  lieeii  enuraeraled. 

There  are  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthowl.  a faculty  of 
theology,  a school  of  raedicino,  a royal  college  or  school,  with 
cabinets  or  museums  of  natural  history  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, schools  of  drawing,  painting,  and  navigation,  and 
forty  elementary  schools.  There  arc  two  public  libraries,  one 
of  them,  which  is  deposited  in  the  town-nail,  was  estimated 
several  years  since  to  contain  70,000  vols.  and  800  MSS.  ; 
a gallery  of  paintings,  some  of  them  very  good,  also  es- 
tablished in  the  town-hall;  an  excellent  botanical  gar- 
den, with  much  adrairctl  hothouses ; a royal  academy 
of  science,  literature,  and  art;  societies  of  commerco, 
agriculture,  medicine,  pharmaev,  a central  society  of 
agriculture,  and  a commission  of'  antiquities.  Among  tho 
charitable  institutions  are  four  hospitals,  including  one  for 
the  insane,  and  one  for  foundlings  ; a savings'-bank,  and  a 
Protestant  Bible  Socielv-  Tlierc  are,  besides  these  institu- 
tions, a prison  (the  Biclltre),  comprehending  three  depart-  I 

tnents ; three  ranges  of  barrack.^,  well  kept  public  bulbs  I 

and  two  theatres.  ' 

Rouen  was  the  birth-place  of  Corneille,  his  brother 
Thomas  CJorneiUe,  Koutencllo,  the  Jesuit  Saiiudoti,  Bo- 
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chart,  Jacquea  Basnage,  tho  painter  Jouvenet,  and  the  ar> 
chiteut  Bloiidel. 

Tliu  arruiKlissement  of  Rouen  haa  on  orca  of  S02  square 
miles,  and  comprehenda  155  communes;  it  is  divided  into 
tirteon  cantons  or  disIricU,  each  under  a justice  of  tho  peace. 
Tile  t^publiun  in  IbSl  was  2'2o,996 ; in  1836  it  was 

ROUHRGUE,  a province  in  Franco,  forming  the  eastern 
extremity  of  tho  military  euvernmont  of  Guienne:  it  was 
bounded  on  tho  north  by  Auvergne ; on  the  north-cast  by 
Gevaudan,  a portion  of  Languedoc  ; on  tho  cost  by  the  dis- 
trict of  tho  C^vennes,  also  in  Languedoc;  on  the  south* 
cast,  south,  and  south-west  by  other  portions  of  I^n* 
guodoc  ; and  on  the  west  by  Quercy.  which,  like  Rouergue, 
was  a part  of  Guienne.  It  was  of  considorablu  size,  extend- 
ing about  ninety  miles  from  thoC£vcnncs  in  the  east,  to  the 
town  of  St.  Antonin  on  the  Aveyron  in  tho  west;  and  seventy- 
4‘ight  or  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south.  Its  capital  was 
Khodez  [Khudsz],  pop.  in  1831,  8249;  in  1836,  9685; 
and  tho  other  chief  towns  were  Milhaud  or  Milhau 
[MilhauX  pop.  in  1831,  98U6;  St.  Aflrique  [AvsyronX 
|)op.  in  1831,  6336 ; in  1836, 6421 ; and  Villefranchc[ViLLB- 
fkanciikX  P^P*  ■I'  1836,  8738.  Tho  popu- 

lation given  is  for  tho  whole  commune.  Thu  depurtmontof 
Aveyron  comprehends  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  province  of 
Ruuergue  ; tho  physical  features  aru  described  in  the  article 
Avkykon.  Rouergue  was  subdivided  into  Le  Comt6  (de 
Uuudez?)  in  the  nortli,  chief  town  Rhodez  ; La  Hau*e 
Marche  in  tho  oast  and  south,  chief  town  hfiinaud;  and 
Lu  Basse  Marche  :n  the  west,  chief  town  Ville&anche.  ; 

Rouergue  derives  its  name  from  the  Ruteni,  a Celtic 
people  who  inhabited  it.  A few  Celtic  or  Roman  towns 
are  known  to  have  been  within  its  limits : as  Segodunuro. 
afterwards  Ruteni,  now  Rhodez  ; Carenlomagus,  near 
Villcfruacho ; and  Condatomagus,  somewhere  on  tho  south- 
eastern border,  near  the  Cevennes.  On  the  downful  of  the 
Roman  umpire  this  part  of  Franco  underwent  various 
changes,  tho  possession  of  it  being  contested  by  tho  Visig<)th.<t, 
Franks,  and  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy,  under  their  king  Theo- 
doric.  It  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  tho  duchy  of 
Aquitaine.  [Guyxnxb.]  From  the  time  of  Cliarlemagno  it 
was  governed  by  counts  of  its  own,  who  were  a branch  of 
the'samo  family  as  the  counts  of  Toulouse  ; their  power  was 
very  considerable.  The  county  was  uAerwards  united  to  the 
dominions  of  tho  counts  of  Toulouse.  [Langurdoc-]  The 
county  of  Rudez,  which  comprehended  about  a thinl  part  of 
Rouergue,  was  held  by  a line  of  nobles,  vassaU  of  the  counts 
of  Toulouse ; it  was  united  early  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  county  of  Armagnac.  It  was  soizeil  by  Louis  XI., 
and  reunited  to  the  crown  about  a.d.  147U. 

ROUFFACII.  [Rhin,  Haut.] 

ROULERS,  or  KOUSSELAER,  is  situated  in  tho  pro- 
vince of  West  Flanders,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  on  the 
Mandei.  a small  river  which  falls  into  the  Lys.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  linen  manufacture  and 
bleaching  of  linen : there  are  some  sugar-reBneries,  and 
many  persons  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  Uax  in  the 
adjacent  country.  The  pasture-land  in  the  vicinity  is  rich, 
and  the  breed  of  cattle  is  verv  fine.  A considerable  quan- 
tity of  hultur  is  oxuorled.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  9000.  Houlors  is  eighteen  miles  south  of  Bruges. 
'Hiirscholiuann ; Uassel;  Stein.) 

ROUlX)UL,  the  name  of  a bird  whoso  position  in  the 
system  has  ooeosioued  some  difference  of  opiniou  among 
ornithologists. 

Gmelin  .placed  it  among  the  pigeons.  Sparrman  nniung 
the  pheasanU,  and  Latham  (the  female)  among  tho  Tftra- 
onet.  The  form  has  been  elevated  to  itie  rank  of  a genus 
under  tho  names  of  Crwtonyx,  Temm.,  and  Lwouyx, 
VicilL 

Cuvier  arranges  it  between  the  pheasants  and  tho  great 
genus  Tetrao,  Linn. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  tho  groups  which  compose  the 
Tetrattnia<fi  are  chielly  distinguished  in  nuKlern  systems 
from  those  of  the by  their  more  simple  appear- 
ance; by  the  absence,  in  fact,  of  those  ornaments  to  the 
plumage,  and  those  naked  ur  carunculuted  ap|>endages  to 
the  cheeks  and  head,  so  conroicuuus  in  the  latter  family, 
but  which  are  reduced  in  the  Tetrutmidee  to  the  mere  spare 
that  encircles  the  eye.  The  still  weaker  eonformuiton  < f ihe 
hind  toe.  he  remarks,  tends  further  to  separate  tnoin.  In 
tho  Tetrnonid<g  this  member  becomes  shorter  and  gradually 
weaker,  until  it  is  completely  lost  in  some  of  the  groups, 
lu  this  point  of  view  be  considers  that  the  T«trwmida^  Ivild 


an  intermediate  station  between  tho  PhasianicUt,  where  the 
hind  toe,  although  articulated  high  on  the  /urrus,  is  yet 
com|>onilively  strong,  and  the  Siruthionidfr,  where  it  is 
generally  if  not  always  deficient;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  groups  which  compose  tho  Tfitrormidfe,  correspond- 
ing with  those  which  form  tho  genus  Tetrao  of  Liniieus.  seem 
to  be  imroediatoly  unite<i  to  the  preceding  family  {i^nsia- 
nida)  by  means  of  Cryptonyr,  which  resembli-s  them  in  the 
similar  appendage  to  the  plumage  of  the  head.  This  group,  he 
adds,  leads  direclly  to  Cotumix,  Briss.,  and  the  true  /Vrrfijr, 
where  it  has  indeed  been  generally  arranged,  and  fn<m 
which  it  has  been  chielly  separateil  by  the  doralratiun  of  a 
nail  to  the  hinder  toe.  (On  the  Satural  Affiuitiei  that  con- 
nect the  Ordert  and  Families  of  Uirds,  in  Linn.  7V<m«., 
vol.  xiv.) 

M.  Lesson  arranges  the  form  as  the  first  genus  of  the 
family  Trtraonidee,  a position  which  it  occupies  in  Mr. 
Swainsun’s  method. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (List  <f  the  Genera  (f  Birds)  places  it  in 
the  subfamily  J^^icince,  between  the  genera  FiilojxichuSt 
Sw.,  and  Oriyx,  Stephens. 

Generic  CAaruc/fr.— Bill  strong,  stout,  compressed,  con- 
vex above,  curved  towards  tho  point ; nostrils  longitudinal, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  tho  bill,  and  covered  by  a naked 
roombrune;  orbits  and  lure  naked;  hind  too  without  any 
nail,  not  touching  the  ground ; wings  short;  third,  fourth, 
and  QAh  quills  longest. 

Geograf  hicai  Distribution  qf  the  Genus. — India  and  its 
islands. 

M.  Lesson  states  that  only  one  species  is  known ; but  Mr 
Swainson  says  that  throe  or  four  species  have  been  recently 
dcHcribcil  - Cryptonyx  niger,  for  instance. 

Example,  Cryjdonyx  cristalus  (Cryptonyx  eoronaiuSt 
Temm.). 

This  is  tho  Rouloul  de  Malacca  of  Sonnerat  According 
to  Mr.  T.  C.  Eylon,  the  Malay  naliro  name  is  Bestum. 
(Catalogue  qf  a Collection  qf  Birds  from  A/u/ayo,  &c.,  m 
Zool.  /Voc.,  1839.) 

Desrription. — A/u^.^On  tho  front  a few  long  and  lloating 
hair-like  appendages.  A thick  crust  directed  backwards 
covers  the  occiput:  at  its  origin  it  is  pure  white,  and  then 
becomes  fire-red.  Forehead  and  upper  parts  of  the  nock 
blackish-blue,  on  which  the  red  patch  round  the  eye  and 
that  of  the  c«immissuro  of  tho  bill  ore  well  defined.  Upper 
part  of  the  bixly  eroerald-grecn,  lower  part  rich  azure-biuo; 
wings  ruddy-brown  ; bill  lead-colour;  and  feet  (Icsh-colour. 
Tail  short  and  but  little  visible,  its  feathers  black.  Length 
about  ton  inches. 

Female.— crust,  but  only  the  isolated  hair-like  appen- 
dages of  the  forehead.  Head  and  nock  deep  brown  : tho 
wholo  body  uniform  grass-green.  Wings  ruddy-brown, 
waved  with  brown. 

Locality  and  //fiAt/s.— These  beautiful  birds  haunt  the 
great  forests  of  Malaya,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  Wild  and 
sliy,  they  avoid  the  face  of  man,  and  are  kept  in  captivity 
with  great  ditlicully. 


Cryplon)'X  crkUloa.  Ma1«  In  lh«  fml  { fWmal*  bthisi). 

ROUND  'ro(M/i(f(Mr,fromroto,  awhcei)u  a ternt  which  is 
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in4liscriminately  applie<l  in  common  language  to  everything  i 
which  1ms  no  very  sharp  corners.  Ac\hnilerand  u sphere, 
awheel aiidabalI.urecquanyHt>lcd  round.  Ingcomclry the  ! 
sphere,  cvlmdcr,  and  cone,  are  ^umct^mcs  denominated  the  I 
three  round  bodies,  and  il  would  cerlainly  add  niui'h  to  many  > 
pcrsniib’  power  of  describing  shapes  if  they  would  learn  the 
tnoamne  of  the  terms  circular,  cj  hndrical,  conical,  spherical, 
spheroidal,  and  annular,  for  all  of  which  ibc  term  round  is 
emnloyed  without  any  distinction. 

ROUND,  a short  vocal  composition  in  three  or  more 
parts,  in  the  perf»rmance  of  which  the  fir»t  voice  l>egin8 
alone,  singing  to  the  end  of  the  first  part,  then  passes  on  to 
the  second,  and  afterwards  to  the  third,  &c.,  the  other 
voices  following  successively  the  same  routine,  till  all  ore 
joined  together,  the  round  ending  at  the  mark  of  a pause 
( ) or  at  a signal  agreed  on.  Tliis  is  frequently,  hut 

most  erroneously,  calle«l  a catch,  and  soroctimes,  not  less 
incorrectly,  a ' Canon  in  the  unison.’ 

ROUND  TOWER.  Numerous  lofty  lowers,  taiiering 
from  the  base  to  a conical  cap  or  roof,  which  crowns  the 
summit,  arc  found  in  Ireland,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to 
that  countrv.  That  they  are  of  great  antiquity  appears 
from  their  having  been  con^»idered  antient  oven  in  the 
twidfih  century,  wlien  the  Ilritisb  connection  with  Irclaad 
bc.;TUi.  Had  they  been  then  in  uclual  use,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  so  accurate  a writer  ns  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
wlio  hwl  been  in  Ireland,  and  circumstantially  describes 
them,  should  not  also  have  mentioned  to  what  puriwbc  they 
were  applied. 

Tlicro  are  107  of  these  towers,  or  of  the  site*  where  they 
once  »to<id,  now  known,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  iliey 
were  formerly  more  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  sliU 
perfect,  and  preserve  their  conical  roofs;  but  only  one.  the 
tower  of  Deven ish,  possesses  the  singular  ornament  of  on 
obtuse  crescent  rising  from  the  cone,  and  s(jmewhal  re* 
scnibhiig  what  is  called  tho  trident  of  Seeva. 

vVrdmore  tower,  near  Waterford,  ha<l  also,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  this  finishing  omaincnt.  In  tho  other 
towers,  the  conical  caps  are  cither  more  or  less  injured,  or 
have  altogether  vanisncii.  Some  few  are  topped  by  battle- 
mcnlB,  but  all  these  appear  to  he  of  more  modern  construc- 
tion than  the  towers,  except  Kilree,  in  tho  county  of  Kd- 
kenny.  which  seems  to  have  been  built  originally  with  a 
battlement;  but  ns  the  stone  roof  is  completed)-  destroyed, 
there  ran  Iro  no  certainty  upon  this  point. 

'i'lie  balllemeiit  on  Tullshcrin  tower,  in  the  same  county, 
as  well  us  the  uppermost  fifleeii  feet  of  the  tower,  is  bmit 
m the  early  dove-lail  style  of  masimry,  of  which  the  com- 
parativuly  modern  churcli  in  the  same  churchyard  is  built, 
and  with  prceibcly  the  samu  pattern  of  bnUlumcnt,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  tower  is  constructed  of  hammered 
Slone,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  cnch  stone  being  an  ac- 
curate segment  of  the  circular  courses  of  tho  building. 

This  low-browcd  church  of  Tullslierin  wa.s  built  by  St, 
Kicran,  early  in  the  sixth  centurv.  at  wiiich  time  the  ma- 
sonic art  was  in  a very  degrade<l  stale,  when  eompare<l  with 
that  which  is  shown  in  the  erection  of  tho  tower.  Kildare 
tower  also  terminates  in  a battlement,  but  that  we  know 
was  added  to  it  in  the  eighteenth  century,  os  was  the  battle- : 
menl  on  Cloyne  tower  in  I7d9.  I 

Though  most  of  these  round  towers  were  evidently  divided  ' 
into  stories,  yet  Cashel  tower  is  smooth,  and  even  polished  : 
on  the  insido  from  lop  to  lioltom.  That  at  Ardmore  was  ' 
plastered  with  a very  fine  white  and  durable  cement.  The 
divisions  arc  usually  formed  by  projecting  ledges  fur  the  ' 
tlooring  joists,  which  however  in  soroo  instances  were  in- 
serttnl  in  square  holes  in  the  wall,  where  the  ends  were 
still  visible  not  many  years  ago. 

On  each  Hour  there  is  one  very  small  window,  and  imme- 
diately below  the  conical  rap  four  windows  may  be  traced 
in  the  greater  number  of  towers ; in  one  there  arc  five  and 
in  a few  six  windows ; and  so  many  as  eight  appear  in  one 
or  two  of  the  towers,  but  this  is  the  largest  numWr  hitherto 
observed.  In  three  or  four  of  llicso  buildings  no  windows 
appear  in  the  upper  story— only  one  small  loop-hole — a con- 
vincing proof  that  they  could  not  have  been  intended  fur 
oam|>anili.  In  most  of  the  lowers  the  doors  areal  a eonsidcr- 
ablo  height  above  tho  ground,  in  one  oven  twenty-four  feet, 
in  several  fourteen,  and  in  others  only  eight,  seven,  or  six 
fvi't.  hut  in  none  of  them  are  iliore  any  traces  to  assist  con- 
jcflure  ns  to  the  mode  of  reaching  those  doors,  except  in 
ibusu  where  the  door  U on  the  ground,  or  raised  from  it  by 
a couple  of  steps. 


The  height  of  these  towers  varies  greatly,  one  being 
only  thirty-five  feet,  while  the  loftiest  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  hut  tho  common  range  is  Irclween  eighty  and  a 
hundred  ft-cL  Some  stand  «n  circular  bases,  which  form 
one  or  two  deep  steps  round  the  tower.  Thus  Donougli- 
mori!  has  a iwu-slep  base,  each  step  or  plinth  being  c6m- 

Kostd  of  very  large  blocks  of  stone.  The  basement  of 
iell’s  tower  is  sejuarc,  and  the  stones  are  of  grout  size. 
Kilreo  ami  Aghavillor,  both  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
liavo  circular  plinths  fourteen  inches  deep,  projei’ting  six 
inches,  and  rt-sling  u^ron  a square  base  formed  of  great 
blocks  of  stone. 

The  tower  of  Cloiidalkin,  about  five  mile*  from  Dublin, 
ataiuh  on  massive  stone-work;  and  St.  Cilumb's  tnwer,  at 
I Londonderry,  rises  from  a vaulted  rtypt.  So  also  docs 
that  at  Ougliieranl,  in  the  county  <if  Kilkenny. 

In  cxteniul  character  all  the  towers  maybe <inid  to  agree, 
since  there  is  only  one  which  docs  not  taper,  and  in  that  rase 
the  tower  is  cylimlrical  throughout  its  entii-o  height.  It  is 
nicely  faccfl,  insido  and  out,  with  coggle-stoiies,  and  filled 
up  with  rubble. 

Though  all  hear  to  each  other  tho  strongest  family  like- 
ness. there  are  many  striking  difierences  in  the  mason-work 
and  in  tho  minor  details. 

The  Stones  in  some  are  truly  chiselled,  and  closely  and 
beautifully  laid  in  fliio  cement.  Some  arc  only  coarsely 
hammered,  others  merely  faced,  and  of  various  shapes  ami 
sizes,  but  still  well  filled  to  each  other.  Some  towers  are 
built  of  round  cogglc-stoncs.  In  all  the  mortar  is  as  hard 
as  the  imbedded  stones. 

The  above  and  various  other  little  diversities  prove  that 
these  remarkable  structures  were  erected  by  various  work- 
men and  at  divers  times,  and,  as  Giraldus  Onmbrensis  sayn, 
‘according  to  the  manner  of  the  country  but  this  clearly 
implies  that  tho  ccra  of  their  erection  must  have  pn> 
vailwl  through  a very  long  period. 

Their  situation  on  hill  or  dole  is  equally  variable,  nor  does 
any  one  circumstance  res{)octing  their  situations  seem  to  be 
common  to  all,  except  their  immediate  vicinity  to  a small 
ami  Very  antient  church,  thouch  in  some  instances  this 
antient  building  has  been  replaced  by  a mure  modern 
fabric.  * 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  thecarlv  missionaries  usually 
cho^e  the  sites  of  Pagan  places  of  worsfiip  for  their  churches, 
but  it  is  not  equally  well  known  that  the  undoubuxl  relics 
of  Pagan  places  of  worship  remain  in  close  associution  with 
these  lowers,  and  even  in  tho  same  churchyard  : the  pillar 
stono  of  witness,  tho  tapering  sun-stone,  the  crombac,  the 
nro-housc,  and  the  holy  spring  of  sacred  water  necessary  in 
tho  my.stic  rites,  all  tiic.se  are  found  along  with  the  tower, 
and  tho  little  anlieut  church  within  the  ^amu  narrow  boun- 
dary. 

The  speculations  of  antiquaries  as  to  the  objects  of  rear- 
ing these  mysterious  lowers  have  indeed  been  manifold— • 
penitentiaries,  tho  abode  of  anchorites,  beaeon-tuwers,  alarm- 
posU,  places  of  safety  for  goods,  sepulchral  Ktelm,  bell- 
towers,  See.  All  these  theories  have  been  nearly  set  at 
rest,  and  opinion  seems  now  to  vibrate  between  their  being 
trumpel-towers,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  great  brazen 
trumpet,  tlic  people  were  invitctl  to  worship  ; or  firo-towers, 
where  the  sacred  fires  of  Bel  or  Baal,  who  was  undoubtedly 
worshipped  in  Ireland  and  Scoliami,  were  kept  alive,  tliu 
tower  itself  being  an  emblem  of  tho  sun-benm  or  r,ay  of 
licnvenly  fire. 

A third  idea  indeed  has  been  lately  suggeste<l  by  Oriental 
scholars,  that  they  arc  Buddhic  in  their  origin,  and  sepulchral 
in  their  immediate  applicaiiou,  and  that  they  liaru  been 
erected  over  the  bones  or  relics  of  sainU. 

Before  closing  this  article,  it  should  bo  mentioned  that 
though  these  towers  are  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland,  there 
arc  two  in  Scotland,  but  in  that  district  which,  in  the  very 
early  ages,  was  in  dose  and  constant  connection  with  Ire- 
land. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  Andalusia,  tho  Caucasus, 
Persia,  and  part  of  India,  towers  of  all  sites  and  shapes,  and 
in  various  situations,  have  been  discovered.  Asia  all  these 
there  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  they  may  oil  jicrhaps 
rove  to  be  successive  links  of  that  long  chain  of  evidem^e 
y which  ihcsti  mystorious  buildings  may  be  traced  down- 
wards from  their  origin  to  the  pagan  rites  of  the  ScoU  or 
Irish. 

ROUNDHEADS,  a name  given  to  the  republicans  in 
England,  at  the  cud  of  the  reign  of  Charles  Land  during  tho 
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Coramonweslth.  The  name  seems  to  hare  bi'on  first  ap- 
liet!  to  the  Puritans  because  they  wore  their  h»ir  cut  close, 
ut  to  have  been  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  repub* 
bean  party.  Tlic  Cavaliers,  or  royal  parly,  wore  their  hair 
in  lonj»  rinulotR.  [Cavalier.] 

ROUSSKAU.  JEAN  BAITTSTE.  was  born  in  Paris. 
April  l>,  1670.  His  father,  whowas  a shoemaker, furnished 
him  with  a hbural  education.  In  168S  bo  attended  the 
French  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  aflcrwarils 
came  to  England  with  ISfarshal  Tallard.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry.  HU  first  productions 
consisted  chiefiy  of  satirical  epigrams,  most  of  which  were 
pointed  against  contemporary  writers.  Ho  thus  created  a 
number  of  enemies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  spirit 
of  persecution  which  afterwards  drove  him  from  his  native 
land.  In  1604  bis  first  comedy,  ‘ Iaj  Caff,’  was  performed, 
with  little  success.  This  was  followed,  in  1696,  by  the  opera 
of*  Jason,  ou  ia  Toison  d’Or,’ and,  in  1697,  by  that  of 
' Venus  and  Adonis,’  both  of  which  were  even  more  unsuc- 
cc.<tsful  than  his  first  comedy.  His  next  dramatic  ctfurl  was 
the  comedy  of  * Le  Flattcur,’  which  was  brought  out  at  the 
Thcdiro  Frannais,  and  was  received  with  considerable  ap- 

1 danse,  but  did  not  cuiumaud  more  than  ten  representations, 
t was  then  in  prose,  but  ho  afterwards  put  it  into  verse. 
Ho  finished  his  dramatic  career  about  four  years  a^erwards 
with  the  comedy  of  * Le  Capricieux,’  whicli  met  with  an 
unequivocal  condemnation,  while  Danchet’s  opera  of  * He- 
sione,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the  same  time,  was  bril- 
liantly successful.  For  some  time  previous  to  this,  the  Calf 
Laurent,  in  the  Rue  Dauphine,  had  been  and  still  continued 
to  be  frequented  by  LaMoltc,  S.vurin  (Joseph),  T.  Corneille, 
('rebino,  Boindin,  Rousseau,  and  other  literary  men  ; and 
R<nissoau,  whoscems  to  have  thought  that  acabal  hadboen 
formed  among  them  to  ruin  his  piece  and  exalt  the  other, 
gave  vent  to  his  disappointed  feelings  in  a satirical  parody 
of  some  couplets  of  the  prologue  to  ' Hestone.’  The  parorly 
consisted  of  five  couplets,  confessedly  by  Rousseau,  but  they 
were  followed  by  others  still  more  calumnious,  which  were 
aimed  at  tho  frequenters  of  the  Caff  T.aurcnt,  and  these 
were  also  attribute<l  to  him  by  La  Motto,  Saurin,  ond 
others,  who  belonged  to  an  opposite  literary  parly.  To  this 
charge  ho  mado  no  other  reply  than  that  of  slating  to  his 
friends  that  they  were  not  written  by  him  ; but  withdrew 
himself  from  the  meetings  at  the  Cafe ; and  there,  for  the 
present,  tho  matter  ended. 

In  1703  we  find  Rousseau  livin"in  Paris  with  M.Rouillf, 
director  of  the  finances,  by  whom  he  wa.s  taken  to  court,  and 
introduced  to  the  first  society.  About  this  time  he  began  to 
write  his  ‘Sacred Odes,’  in  accordance  with  the  solemn  piety, 
real  or  affociod,  which  I..nuis  X.1V.  had  rendered  fashiun- 
nblr  at  his  court  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  He 
is  charged  with  composing  licentious  epigrams  at  the  same 
time,  to  suit  the  taste  of  another  class  of  his  ar({uaiatnnro. 
Ho  was  said  to  be 

* Pelwn,*  Ik  U »ilV, 

DavM  A I* 

In  1710  the  place  left  vacant  by  T.  Corneille  in  the  Aca- 
dfmio  Fraiujaisc  was  contended  for  W I.a  Moltcand  Rous- 
seau, and  obtained  by  the  fonner.  'fhe  approaching  death 
of  Boilcau  however  was  cxi>ectc(l  soon  to  occasion  another 
vacancy,  and  also  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the  court  the 
pension  which  he  had  cnjoyerl,  and  which  could  only  bo  bc- 
stowerl  upon  an  aeaderaician.  Rousseau  expected  to  fill 
tho  vacancy,  and  also  aspired  to  the  pension;  La  Motle. 
however,  prepared  to  ronlendwith  him  for  the  latter.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  two  literary  parties  which  then  divided 
Paris,  La  Motto  and  Saurin  being  leaders  of  the  one,  and 
Uuusecau  of  the  other,  when  a new  series  of  couplets  made 
their  appearance,  more  calumnious  and  indecent  than  tho 
former,  m which  the  frequenters  of  the  Caff  Laurent,  and 
especially  La  Motto,  were  attacked.  These  couplets  were 
immediately  attributed  to  Rousseau  by  his  enemies ; but  he 
indignantly  disavowe«l  them;  and  having  diseovered  the 
man  who  dropped  them  about  the  streets,  and  drawn  from 
him  a confession  that  they  were  given  to  him  by  Saurin,  bo 
charged  that  gentleman  before  a court  of  law  with  having 
written  tlicm,  but  fadctl  in  establishing  his  charge  by  legal 
proof.  Finding  that  ho  was  now  placed  in  a dangerous 
Bifiiation,  ho  withdrew  to  Switicrland;  and  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1 712,  an  arrftof  parliament,  given  ‘ par  contumace,’ 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment  from  France. 
Rousseau  denicil  to  the  last  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
these  couplets ; and  Boindin,  to  whom  they  wore  addressed, 
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and  who  was  much  abused  in  tbem.  always  refused  to  be* 
licve  that  they  were  Rousseau’.s  and  left  a memoir,  whicli 
was  published  after  hi*  death  (BrusseU,  1763.  13roo.),  m 
w hich  he  accuses  Saurin,  I.a  Moltc,  and  a jeweller  of  Paris, 
of  being  tho  authors  of  them. 

From  this  timo  Rousseau's  life  was  passed  in  various 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Curate  do  Luc,  the  French  am- 
ba.ssador  to  Switzerland,  received  him  under  his  prutcction, 
and  admitted  him  tu  an  intimacy  which  was  only  tcinniiiated 
by  the  death  of  that  nobleman  in  1740.  Rousseau  accom* 
panied  De  Luc  to  Baden  in  1714,  where  he  became  known 
to  Prince  Eugene,  who  also  took  him  under  his  patronage  ; 
and  in  1716,  when  the  Comte  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Vienna,  Rousseau  went  with  him  tu  that  city,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years. 

Rousseau  Imd  IcR  powerful  friends  in  Paris,  among  whom 
the  Baron  de  Bretcuil  exerted  himself  with  so  much  success 
as  to  obtain  fur  him  letters  of  recall,  which  were  furwarded 
to  him  in  February,  1716  ; but  Roiisscuu  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  granted  to 
him  as  an  act  of  grace,  whereas  he  required  a public  ac- 
knuwluilgraent  of  the  injustice  of  his  sentence.  In  1720  ho 
Went  to  Brussels,  where  he  beramo  ai^iuainled  with  VoU 
laire,  and  they  were  very  friendly  for  some  time,  but  aficr- 
wards  became  bitter  enemies.  In  1721  ho  came  to  Etiglaml, 
where  he  published  a new  edition  of  his  works  (1723,  3 vols. 
4U>.)  which  produced  him  about  2000/.  Tins  sum  he  uu- 
fortunately  invested  with  tho  Ostend  Company,  which 
failed,  and  he  again  bocamo  dependent  on  his  friends  for 
support.  Ho  now  returned  to  Brussels,  and  was  received 
under  tho  pioiection  of  tho  Duke  d'Arcmberg,  who,  when 
be  quitted  Brussels  in  1 73.>,  settled  a pension  upon  him. 

In  1736  Kou»seau  became  desirous  of  rctuniing  1o 
France,  and  made  interest  to  procure  the  same  letters  uf 
recall  which,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  he  had  indig- 
nantly rejected,  but  ho  could  not  obtain  them.  He  however 
venturcrl  to  visit  Paris  incogvito ; but  tliough  the  autho- 
rities shut  their  eyes  to  this  infraction  of  the  law,  they  gave 
him  no  hopo  uf  being  recalled.  After  remaining  a few 
months  in  Paris,  ho  returned  to  Biussels,  where  be  died, 
March  17,  174I. 

Tlie  fiihl  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by 
liimself,  after  bis  bamsbment.  at  Soleurc,  in  Switzerland; 
the  ne.XI  was  that  of  London,  2 vuls.  4to.,  1723,  which  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1 743,  ami  was  again  reprinle<l  at  Pari* 
in  1767,  with  a 6lh  volume,  containing  the  licentious  epi- 
gram*. many  of  which  were  no  doubt  properly  ascribed  to 
him,  and  also  the  notorious  couplets,  engraved  in  imitation 
of  the  hand  in  which  they  were  written.  The  most  completo 
edition  of  his  Works  tnut  including  the  licentious  epigram*) 
was  publishotl  at  Brussels  in  1743,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  M.  Segny,  .1  vols.  large  4to.,  with  tho  author's  last 
corrections.  It  consists  of  his  poems,  his  dramatic  pieces, 
and  a collcciiun  of  his  letters.  There  is  a beautiful  edition 
of  his  works,  5 vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  Lef^vro,  1820.  There  aro 
several  other  editions. 

Jean  Baptisio  Rmiascau  stands  indisputably  at  the  head 
of  the  lyric  poets  of  France.  His  poems  consistuf — ‘ Odes 
Saci^cs,*  1 book  ; ‘ Odes,’  3 books ; * Cantates,’  1 book  ; 
‘ Epitres,’  2 books;  ‘ Allegories’  2 books;  ‘ EpigrnmmcB," 
3 bwks ; and  * Poesies  Diverscs,’  1 book.  Rousseau’s  dra- 
matic pieces,  as  may  be  inferred  frf>m  tlio  manner  in  which 
they  were  received  by  the  public,  are  of  littlo'value.  His 
epistles,  allegories,  and  tuiscellancous  pivenis  are  perhaps 
not  much  inferior  to  Boilcau  in  strong  sense  and  elegance 
of  versification,  but  aro  inferior  to  hun  in  wit.  Ilis  epi- 
grams are  neat  and  sparkling,  and  the  satire  is  directed  to 
its  mark  with  an  atm  that  seldom  fails.  His  fame  however 
rests  upon  his  odes  and  his  cantatas.  Ilis  sacred  odes  are 
free  imitations  of  the  P>ulms  of  David,  nut  so  close  as  trans- 
lation nor  so  wido  as  paraphrase.  Too  many  of  his  other 
odes  are  addressed  to  king.'t,  ministers,  and  generals,  and 
relate  to  events  of  temporary  interest.  His  best  mica  how- 
ever are  distinguished  by  boldness  and  justness  of  thought ; 
by  simplicity  or  expression,  by  fullness  and  distinctness  of 
imagery,  without  being  overloaded  with  it;  by  an  earnest- 
ness ami  enthusiasm  which  seem  to  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  feelings  of  the  poet ; and  oy  a splendour  and 
harmonious  richness  of  diction  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
no  rival  among  French  poets.  His  cantatas  aro  a species 
of  ode  of  which  part  is  adapted  for  recitation  and  part  for 
singing.  They  arc  beautiful  compositions.  Some  of  them 
may  be  said  to  approach  the  sublime,  if  thovdonol  reach  it; 
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ind  others,  which  arc  of  a li-jhlor  diameter,  arc  exceedingly 
graceful. 

{Hiffgrajfhie  UnicerxcUe;  Diclionnaire  de  la  Conversu' 
tiou  ; Auger,  E$sai  Dvisfaiihiiiue  rt  Critique.) 
ROUSSE.VU,  JEAN  JACQUES,  born  at  Geneva  in 
712.  was  the  sou  of  u watchmaker.  While  yet  a cliihl  he 
lost  his  mother,  and  his  father  having  married  again,  young 
RouiOicau  was  removed  from  his  paternal  roof,  and  after 
remaining  fur  some  time  at  n village  school  m the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva,  was  apprenticed  to  on  engraver,  a 
coarse  man,  whoMi  brutal  treatment  tended  to  sour  a temper 
naturally  irritable  and  luoroao.  The  boy  became  addicted 
to  idle  habits,  and  to  lying  and  pilfering.  At  through 
fear  of  punishment  for  some  act  of  mis«  onduct,  he  ran  away 
from  hiB  uiabter,  and  wandered  into  Savoy,  where,  finding 
himself  destitute,  he  applied  to  the  bishop  of  .Annecy,  on  the 
plea  of  wishing  to  become  a convert  to  CaihohcUni.  The 
bishop  reoumniended  him  to  Madame  de  Wurens,  a Swiss 
lady,  who,  being  herself  u convert  to  Catholicism,  had  set- 
tled at  Annecy.  ITirough  her  kind  assialanco  ha  obtained 
the  means  of  proceeding  to  Turin,  where  he  entered  the 
college  of  the  Catechumeni,  and  after  going  through  a pro- 
pamiury  course  of  religious  instruction,  he  abjured  the  Ro- 
fbrmcd  religion  and  became  a Roman  Catholic.  But  as  he 
refused  to  lake  orders,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  esiabhsh- 
raeiit,  and  left  to  his  own  resources.  Accordingly  he  be- 
came a domestic  servant,  but  his  want  of  discrotiun  and 
self-control  rendering  him  unfit  for  hU  situation,  he  left 
Turin  and  recrossed  the  Alps.  He  found  MadainedeWarcr*!. 
residing  at  a country-house  near  Chambery,  who  received 
him  kindly,  and  afiurded  him  support  and  pioteelion  in  Iu.*r 
own  house  during  tlic  Next  ten  years.  Of  bis  foolish,  pro- 
fligate, and  ungrateful  conduel  during  a great  part  of  this 
period  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  ‘ Confessions.*  After 
many  ab.sences  and  many  returns,  he  quilted  her  finally  in 
1740,  with  letters  of  introduction  Ibr  some  persons  at  I.yon 
Ho  acted  in  surccssion  as  preceptor,  musician,  and  private 
secretary  U»  iho  French  envoy  to  V'enice.  whom  he  followwl 
to  that  city.  From  Venice  he  came  to  Pans,  in  1745.  On 
alighting  at  an  inn,  he  became  acquainted  with  a servant 
girl,  l*liercse  Lcva&seur,  with  whom  be  formed  a councction 
which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  attempted  to  com- 
pose music  fur  the  stage,  but  he  did  not  succeed  m selling  it. 
His  next  employment  was  as  a clerk  in  tho  olfico  of  M. 
Unpin,  fermicr-g^n6ral,  where  however  he  did  not  remain 
long.  In  174a  ho  became  ac'quainted  with  Madanu.* 
d’Kpinay,  who  proved  one  of  his  steadiest  and  truest  friends. 
At  her  houbo  ho  formed  tho  acquaintance  of  U'Aleinbert, 
Uiilerot,  and  Condillac,  and  by  ibem  ho  was  engaged  to  write 
articles  for  the  ‘ Encyclopedic.’ 

One  day  he  read  in  an  advertisement  that  a prize  was 
offered  by  the  .Academy’  of  Dijon  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
question—'  Wheihcr  the  progress  of  science  ami  of  the  arts 
has  been  favourable  to  the  morals  of  mankind  T Ruusi^t-au 
dotermined  to  support  tho  negative,  and  Diderot  encou- 
raged, but  did  not  originate,  his  dotermination.  Ho  sup- 
purit'd  his  position  in  a style  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
obtained  the  prize.  His  success  ctmfiruied  him  in  his  bias 
for  paradox  and  exaggeration,  and  henceforth  ho  seemed  to 
have  adopted  as  a guneral  principle  that  the  extreme  oppo- 
site to  wrong  must  of  necessity  be  right.  His  opera,  * Lc 
Devin  du  Village,’  wus  played  before  Lmis  XV.,  at  the 
Court  Thealro  of  Fontainebleau.  Rousseau  was  in  one  of 
the  boxes  with  a gentleman  of  the  court.  The  king,  buiiig 
pleased  with  the  o(>era,  expressed  a desire  to  sec  tlie  author, 
which  being  signified  to  Roiissuau,  his  shyness  took  alarm, 
and  he  actually  ran  awav  out  of  tlie  house,  and  did  not  slop 
till  he  reachotf  Purls,  had  neither  easy  manners  nor 
facility  of  address,  and  his  own  acute  feeling  of  these  de- 
ficiencies toriuuiUed  him  throughout  life,  and  tended  to  per- 

ctuute  and  increase  his  natural  awkwardness.  In  order  to 

ide  these  imperfections,  he  affected  disregard  of  manners, 
and  put  on  the  appearance  of  a uiisanthropist.  which  be  in 
reality  was  nut.  Hu  lived  chiefly  by  copying  music,  and 
several  persons  who  knew  his  straitened  circumstances 
sent  him  work,  for  which  tliey  offered  him  tlixee  or  four 
times  tne  usual  remuneration,  hut  he  never  would  accept 
anylh'.iig  beyond  the  accu&tumed  price. 

In  1753  ho  wrote  his  ‘ Lettro  sur  la  Musique  Fram^aise,* 
which  surely  wounded  the  national  vanity.  Ilis  next  pub- 
lication, a letter  to  D’Alembert,  ‘ Sur  los  Spectacles,*  gavo 
riso  to  a controversy  between  them.  He  wrote  also  a ' Di>- 
oours  sux  rOrigiue  de  Llnugalit^  parmi  Ics  Humraes,’  which 


was  adimred  for  iu  elixtucm-o ; but  his  usual  paraduxical 
vein  runs  through  the  whole  compisititiu.  Rous^eau  osseru 
that  man  is  not  iutonded  for  a social  slate;  that  ho  has  a 
bias  fur  a solitary  existenee,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
savage  in  Ins  native  wilds  is  a true  alalu  of  freedom,  and  tho 
natural  state  of  man,  and  that  every  system  of  society  is  an 
infraction  of  man's  rights.  He  aUo  maintuint  that  all  men 
arc  horn  equal,  in  spue  of  the  daily  evidence  which  we  have 
of  the  inequalities,  physical  and  moral,  observable  even  in 
childhood.  Tills  uiea  of  the  equal  rights  of  men,  derived 
not  from  reason  or  religion,  but  fruoi  his  favourite  theory  of 
man’s  equality  in  a state  of  nature,  Rousseau  afterwards 
developed  more  fully  in  his  ‘ Conlral  SuciuV  a work  which, 
after  leading  astray  a miuibor  of  people,  and  causing  cou- 
tiderablc  luisch.ef,  is  now  reg.'mleu  by  all  sound  thinkers  as 
a superficial  ea«ay.  -[Koid.\nMOsi.J  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
Rousseau,  after  reading  the  works  of  Uernardin  do  St. 
Pierre,  had  obsurvcil  that  in  all  the  projects  of  society  and 
government  of  that  writer  there  was  the  fundamental  error 
of  ‘ su{){>osing  that  men  iu  general  and  in  all  cases  w ill  cou- 
duct  themsmvci)  according  to  the  dictates  of  reasuu  a^nd 
justice,  rather  than  according  to  the  impulse  of  their  own 
passions  or  wayward  judgment.’ 

In  1756  R.mssc.iu,  at  the  mvilation  of  Madame  d'Rpiuay, 
look  up  his  restdcuce  at  her  eouiitry-buuso  called  I'llor- 
mitage.  in  tho  pretty  valley  of  Montmorency  near  Paris. 
Here  bo  began  to  write  his  oelehraled  uovel,  * Juhe,  ou  la 
Nouvelle  lleloi'sc,'  wliich  he  finished  in  1 75'J.  It  is  of  littlu 
value  as  a Work  of  imagination  or  invention,  but  as  a spe- 
cimen of  impossioueddoquuuce  it  will  always  be  admired. 
Rounseau,  while  he  wrote  it,  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
violent  attachment  for  Madame  d'Houdetot,  sister-in-law  of 
Madame  d'Kpinay;  and  tliis  pa.ssiun,  absurd  and  hopeless 
though  it  woa,  served  to  irtspiru  him  during  the  progress  of 
bis  work. 

' I.U  Nouvello  Uclo'ue’  has  been  censured  os  tending  lo 
render  vice  an  object  uf  intere.>t  and  sympathy.  The  r.ba- 
rucicr  of  the  hero  is  culpable,  (or  he  forgets  tbu  ubligaliou.s 
of  hospitality,  and  betrays  the  confidence  repose*!  lU  him. 
But  hero  wo  again  jierceivo  the  influence  of  liousscuu's 
favourite  parailox ; for,  in  a slate  of  naiuru.  such  as  Rous- 
leau  fancied  it,  the  ruUtivu  position  of  St.  Preux,  his  pupil, 
and  her  parents  would  nut  have  been  llie  saiiio  as  iu  tlm 
novel,  for  they  would  have  all  been  savages  toguiher,  aiul 
the  intimacy  of  St.  Preux  with  Julio  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  course-  Rou.iscau  however,  by  the  charscler 
w'hich  he  has  drawn  of  Juhe  after  she  becomes  a wife,  has 
paid  a just  bumage  to  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  bond, 
and  to  tho  iiu}iortanco  uf  conjugal  duties,  which  ounsfilutu 
tho  foundation  of  all  society.  Rousseau  admired  virtue 
and  felt  its  value,  though  he  did  nut  always  follow  its  rules. 
He  says  uf  himself,  that  uftur  much  reflation,  perceiving 
nuthing  hut  error  among  phtloaoplurs,  and  oppression  ainl 
misery  in  the  social  state,  lie  fancied,  in  the  delusion  of  his 
pride,  that  he  was  horn  to  dissipate  all  prejudices.  But  then 
lu!  saw  that,  iu  order  to  have  his  advioe  listened  to,  his  con- 
duct ought  to  oorrcsiMind  to  his  principles.  It  was  probably 
ill  coiupiiam’u  with  this  growing  sense  of  moral  duly  that 
at  last  he  married  the  woman  wlium  lie  hud  so  long  boeti 
living  with,  who  had  then  attained  the  age  uf  forty-seven, 
and  who,  a.s  he  himself  suys,  did  not  (»o&sess  cillier  mental 
or  personal  attractions,  and  had  nuthing  to  rccommund  her 
ext^epl  her  attention  to  him.  especially  in  bis  fils  uf  illness 
or  desponden*'}'.  He  also  repented  in  tho  latter  years  uf 
his  lifeof  having  sent  his  illogitiiuate children  to  the  found- 
hug  hospital. 

Rousseau's  ‘Emile,*  which  appeared  iu  1762,  con- 
tained a new  syalcm  of  education.  He  gives  many  good 
precepts,  especially  iu  the  first  [larl  of  Uie  hook,  which 
Was  productive  of  a beneficial  cliango  in  the  early  Ueat- 
menl  of  chihlren  in  France:  it  imluccd  inoUiors  of  Uus 
highor  onlers  io  nurse  their  children  themselves;  it  cau.'iuil 
tho  discontinuance  uf  the  absurd  practice  of  swad- 
dling infants  like  mummies;  it  taught  parents  to  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  chiidrun,  and  to  develop  their  rational  facul- 
Uus  rather  than  frighten  them  into  submission  by  blows 
or  ihreals,  ur  Icrriiy  them  by  absurd  sturius.  In  tlieso 
respects  ftoussvau  was  a benefactor  to  cliildrun,  but  he 
proceeded  in  his  plan  (or  older  buys,  be  becunie  involvvHl  lu 
S|)OCulatu>ns  about  religion  and  morality,  which  gave  uffencu 
both  to  Roman  Calhuhcs  und  Protestants.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  eoudemued  the  book.  The  archbishop  issued  a 
‘mandemenl’ against  it.  Tho  Statuft-Oooeral  of  Holland 
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proieribed  it ; and  0)i»  council  of  Genera  bad  it  burnt  by 
the  band  of  the  executioner.  The  publication  of  hit  *Con- 
trat  Bociab’  which  took  place  toon  after,  added  to  the  out* 
cry  against  him,  in  cootcauence  of  which  Rousseau  left 
l^iris  and  rcpaireil  first  to  i verdun.  but  the  senate  of  Bern 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  republic.  He  then 
went  to  Neuchlitel,  of  which  Marshal  Keith  was  gorernor 
for  tbe  king  of  Prussia.  Keith  received  him  kindly,  and 
Rousseau  look  up  his  residence  at  Motiers  in  the  \'a!  de 
7'ravers,  whence  bo  wrote  a reply  to  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  a letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Genera,  in  wiiich 
he  ivnouncefl  his  citisenship.  In  bis  retirement  he  wrote 
the  *Lettres  Rentes  do  la  Montagne,'  being  a leries  of  stric- 
tures on  the  political  and  ooclosiastical  government  of 
Geneva  as  it  then  was.  This  work  increased  the  irritation 
against  the  nuthor,  a feeling  which  spread  even  among  the 
villagers  of  Motiers,  who  annoyed  their  eccentric  visitor  in 
rariims  ways,  which  liowever  the  suspicious  temper  of  Rous* 
scau  probably  exaggerated.  Uo  removed  to  the  little  island 
of  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  where  he  assumed, 
no  one  knows  why,  the  Armenian  costume.  Being  sent 
away  from  thence  by  an  order  from  the  senate  of  Bern,  he 
accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  David  Hume,  who  olTercd 
him  a quiet  asylum  in  England.  Rousseau  arrived  in  Ixm- 
dun  in  January,  I76r>,  and  the  following  March  went  to 
Wootton  in  Derbyshiio,  where  Hume  had  procured  him  a 
private  residence  m the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport.  It  was 
not  long  however  before  Rouaseau  quarrell^  both  with 
Hume  and  Davenport,  and  suddenly  returned  to  France.  A 
letter  had  appcare<l  in  the  newspapers  bearing  the  name  of 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  and  retlecting  severely  upon  Rous> 
seau's  moral  infirmities.  Roussoau  accused  Hume  of  be- 
ing the  author  or  planner  of  the  pretended  communication. 
In  vain  did  Hume  protest  that  lie  knew  nothing  of  tho 
matter.  At  last  Horace  Walpole  acknowledged  himself  the 
author  of  the  offensive  letter.  Rousseau  however  would 
not  be  pacified,  sud  he  continued  to  charge  Hume  with  the 
blackest  designs  against  him.  Tiie  corrospondonce  that 
passed  between  the  parlies  has  been  published  in  tho  com- 
plete editions  of  Rousseau's  works.  Rousseau  afterwards 
appeared  to  have  acknowledged  that  dunng  his  resideaee  in 
Englood  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  insanity. 

After  bis  roturn  to  France,  Rou.<teauIcd  an  unsettled  life, 
often  changing  his  placo  of  residence,  till  1770.  He  pub-  j 
hsbed  in  the  mean  time  a * Diclionnaire  de  Musique.’  which  | 
was  considered  to  be  both  imperfect  and  obscure.  He  then  | 
returned  to  Paris,  and  took  lodgings  in  the  Rue  PliUridre,  : 
which  has  since  been  called  Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau.  He  was  ' 
left  undisturbed  by  the  authontiea,  bat  he  was  cautioned.  ' 
as  there  was  still  a prosecution  pending  against  him  on  oc-  ' 
count  of  bis  * Emile.'  not  to  make  himseli  conspicuous  in 
public,  an  advice  which  seemed  to  produce  the  contrary 
eficct  upon  his  way  wan!  temper.  He  now  fell  into  a real  or 
affected  state  of  miaanthrupy.  fancying  that  everybody  was 
conspiring  against  him.  and  bo  complained  at  tho  same  time 
of  acute  menial  suffering.  Byron,  who  in  his  mental  bias 
hail  some  points  of  resemblance  with  Koussetu,  thus  de- 
scribes him  * 

‘ Hi*  Uf«>  *u  on«<  tonx  •elf-MUiiht  foes 

Or  fri-wh  by  himtf  If  hanixlM-rl  s (br  In*  miml 
Hw)  vnaricMa'*  Mootiuiry.  snrt  ebo«« 

Ir't't  It*  tntii  ctDcl  »4CTiSre,  Ibit  kiini, 

* horn  h**  wilii  fbry  rtmnipp  .twl  Winil 
lUtt  be  who  may  know  ^ 

Sinew  vnao-  rntuhl  b«  which  *kiU  nuUd  iMvrf  Satl ; 

n>ii  iip  «««  hy  >U«*«ae  ur 

To  >b>U  wont  piieb  at  all.  wbkrh  «<r:m  a rrasoni<i|r  *ho«r. 

Fur  ih.-n  h#  in*]Hri-d.  ati-l  M>i  ram#. 

A«  from  tit#  IWihUii  aiyilhi  «**•  ut  yur«, 

Tiiova  crnelca  whhUi  •«rt  tiia  aurMui  aitac, 

Nur  c#a*#U  lo  burs  till  ki04i;<loTiu  wer#  no  m»r«.' 

{ChliJe  //araU,  o»nloH;.) 

One  of  Rousseau's  grievances  was  that  be  thought 
the  French  ministers  had  impoeed  restrictions  upon  his 
writing.  One  of  bis  friends  applied  to  the  duke  of  Clioi* 
teul  on  tbe  subject.  The  duko’s  answer,  dated  1772,  is  as 
fellows*  *lf  ever  I have  advised  M.  Rousseau  not  to  pub- 
lull  anything  wubout  my  previous  knowledge,  of  which  fact 
1 have  no  rL-membrance,  it  could  only  have  been  wub  a 
view  to  save  bun  from  fresh  squabbles  and  annoyances.  As 
now  bo'.vever  1 have  no  longer  the  power  of  protecting  him 
(the  duke  had  just  rekigiied  his  premiemhip),  1 fully  arquit 
him  of  any  engagement  of  tho  sort.' 

As  Rousseau  grew  old  and  infirm,  the  labour  of  copying 
music  became  too  irksome,  and  all  bis  income  oonsisted  of  an 


annuity  of  U50  livrct,  not  quite  60  pounds  sterling.  His 
wife  was  also  in  bad  health,  and  provisioos  were  very  dear, 
and  be  found  that  he  could  not  remain  in  Pans.  Tbe  Mar- 
quis de  Girirdin,  being  informed  of  lint,  kindly  offered  Rous- 
seau a permanent  habitation  at  his  Chilean  of  Ermcnon* 
ville  near  Chantilly.  Rousseau  accepted  for  bis  resideaee 
a detached  cottage  near  tho  femily  mansion,  whither  be 
removed  in  May,  1770,  In  this  new  abode  be  appeared  for 
once  contented.  Ho  used  to  botanise  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  one  of  tbe  sons  of  tbe  marquis.  On  tlie  first  of  J uly 
he  went  out  as  usual  for  the  purpose,  but  returned  home 
fatigued  and  ill.  Tbe  next  morning  after  breakfast  be 
wont  to  his  room  to  dress,  as  be  intended  to  pay  a visit  to 
Madame  do  Oirardin,  but  lie  felt  exhausted,  and  his  wife 
coming  in  gave  tlie  alarm.  Madame  do  Oirardin  came  at 
once  to  see  him ; but  Rousseau,  whilst  thanking  her  for 
all  her  kindnes-s  begged  of  her  to  return  to  her  house, 
and  leave  him  for  the  present.  Having  requested  his 
wife  to  sit  by  bin.  be  begged  her  forgiveness  for  any  pain 
that  he  might  hare  caused  her,  and  said  that  he  died  hi 
pence  with  all  the  world,  and  that  be  trusted  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  He  asked  her  to  open  the  window,  that  he  might 
once  more  behold  tbe  lovely  verdure  of  the  fields.'  ‘How 
puro  and  beautiful  is  the  sky.’  observed  he:  'there  is  not  a 
cloud  on  it.  1 hope  the  Almighty  will  receive  me  there.' 
So  saying,  be  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  when  be 
was  raiseci,  life  was  extinct  His  death  was  purely  natural, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  suicide,  u was  said  by  some.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  request  in  an  island  shaded  by 
poplars,  in  the  little  lake  of  the  park  of  Ermenonrille,  and 
a plain  marble  monument  was  raised  to  bis  memory. 

He  had  begun  to  write  bis  autobiography  when  be  was  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  his  * Confi^ions.  This  work 
contains  many  exceptionable  possiie'*'  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served however  that  he  did  not  inivua  it  for  publication 
until  the  vear  1600,  judging  that  the  persona  moniioned  in 
it  wouM  t)ien  be  dead ; but  through  an  abuse  of  confidence 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  depositaries  of  his  MS.,  it  was  published 
in  1788.  Rousseau  cannot  be  called  a baa  man.  He  did 
not,  like  Voltaire,  sneer  at  religion  and  morality.  He  was 
sceptical,  but  bad  do  fanatical  hatred  of  Christianity  ; on 
the  contrary,  he  admired  and  praised  the  morality  of  the 
gospel.  ‘I  acknowledge,'  he  says  in  the  'Emile.*  'that  the 
majesty  of  the  Scriptures  astoniahea  me,  that  the  holiness  of 
the  gospel  speaks  to  my  heart.  Look  at  the  books  of  tbe 
philosophers ; with  all  their  pomp,  how  little  they  appear  by 
the  side  of  that  one  book ! Can  a book  so  simple  and  yet  so 
sublime  be  the  a*ork  of  men  ? How  prejudiced,  how  btiml 
that  man  roust  be,  who  can  compare  the  son  of  Sophro- 
iiiscus  (Socrates)  with  tho  son  of  Mary  !’  With  such  senti- 
ments Rousseau  could  not  long  agree  with  Diderot,  Helve- 
tius,  D’Holbacb.  and  their  coterie.  Theyhdieuled  him  asa 
bigot  Voltaire,  on  his  part,  coarsely  abused  him  on  many 
occasions,  it  is  l>eheved  from  literary  jealousy ; but  Rous- 
seau never  retorted.  'I  have  spent  my  life,’  says  Rousseau, 
'amongst  infidels,  without  being  seduced  by  them:  1 es- 
teemed and  loved  several  of  them  personalty,  and  yet  their 
clocthnes  were  insufferable  to  me.  1 told  them  repeatedly 

that  I could  not  believe  them 1 leave  to  my 

friends  tbe  task  of  oonsirueting  the  world  by  chance.  1 fin^ 
in  the  very  architects  of  this  new-lkiigled  world,  in  spite  of 
tbemT4eWes  and  their  aigumenta,  a fresh  proof  of  a God, 
Creator  of  ail.’ 

Through  his  deficient  eduention,  and  his  infirmities  of 
judgment  and  temper,  RouMcan  was  totally  unfit  to  l«  a 
political  writer,  lie  eot  a pernicious  example  to  many 
others,  who  were  still  less  qualified  by  proper  study  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  logiHlators  and  reformers.  Roussoau  ov 
his  eloquence  misled  the  understanding:  Voltaire  by  his 
sneers  and  ribaldry  destroyed  all  moral  feeling.  Both  wri- 
ters exerted  a great  intluence  on  the  getieration  which  they 
saw  grow  op,  and  which  aActwards  effertetl  the  great 
French  revolution;  and  yet  Rousseau  might  well  disclaim 
all  intention  to  contribute  to  such  a catastrophe.  While 
Helvetius  maintained  tbe  principle  that  ' any  action  be- 
ooroes  lawful  and  virtuous  in  the  furtheranoe  of  tbe  pub- 
lic weal,'  Rousseau  says  that  * the  public  weal  is  nothing 
unless  all  the  individuals  of  society  are  wife  and  pro- 
tected.’ Ami  elsewhere  he  says  that  if  the  attainment  of 
liberty  should  cost  tho  life  of  a single  man,  it  would  be 
ton  dearly  bought.  He  also  said,  speaking  of  his  * C^r4rat 
Social,’  that  it  was  not  vrritten  for  men,  but  for  angels.  M. 
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bo  had  been  educoted  aceonlinc  to  the  principles  of  tho 
* Emile:’ when  Rousseau  gruffly  replied.  ‘So  much  the 
wor«e  for  you  and  for  your  son  too  !*  All  these  curounutances 
serre  to  show  the  real  rharacior  of  Rousseau's  mind. 

Rous-scau  set  to  music  about  one  hundred  French  ‘ Ro- 
raances,’  some  of  them  rcry  pretty,  which  he  publislusl  under 
the  title  of  ‘Consolations  des  mii^dres  do  ma  vie.’  Ho  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  at- 
tained a pmfuund  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

There  have  been  several  editions  of  Rousseau's  works: 
thoeo  of  Lcfbvre,  vols.  8vo.,  1S19-20,  and  of  Lec]uien, 
21  vols-  8vo.,  are  considered  the 

« The  town  of  Geneva  has  ruined  a bronze  statue  to  his 
tnemury  in  the  little  island  where  the  Rhbne  issues  from 
the  lake,  which  is  a favourite  promenade  of  the  citizens. 

ROUSSILLON,  a province  of  France,  coinciding  with 
the  department  of  Pyr^n^  Oricntales,  under  which  it  is 
de^ribetl.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  town  called  by 
tbe  Romans  Ruscino,  and  afterwards  Rosciliona,  now  Tour 
dc  Roussillon,  near  Perpignan.  It  wos  subdivided  into 


town  Villefranche  ; Lo  Capsir,  chief  town  Puyvalador ; La 
Cerdagne  Fran^aiae,  chief  town  Mont  Louis  ; and  La  Vall6c 
do  Carol,  chief  place  Carol.  [Pyrenkbs  Orikntalrs  ] 

Its  condition  under  the  Romans  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 
[Pyrskbis  Oribwtalxs.I  The  country  came  afterwards 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  Visigoths,  the  Saracens,  and  the 
Franks.  In  tho  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it  was  united 
With  the  county  of  Ampurias  in  Spain;  but  towards  the 
clofte  of  tbe  tentli  century  they  wore  separated.  In  U73 
this  county  was  bequeathed  by  its  count  Gerard  or  Guinard 
11.,  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Aragon.  It  was  ceded  by  John 
II.  of  Aragon  to  Louis  XL  of  France,  in  pledge  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  borrowed;  but  re.stored  by  Charles  VIII. 
to  Ferdinand  tho  Catholic.  In  tho  reign  of  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  tbe  inhabitants  of  tiiis  province  joined  tbe 
Catalans  in  their  resistance  to  the  Count-Duke  Olivarez. 
The  French,  who  had  early  fomented  tho  rebellion,  after- 
wards openly  took  part  in  it,  and  ultiiualely  obtained  pos- 
session of  Roussillon,  which  by  the  treaty  of  tbe  Pyrenees, 
A.D.  1659,  was  (-e<lcd  to  them. 

ROUT.  [Riot.) 

ROVERE'DO.  [Tyrol.] 

ROVIGNO.  [Illyria;  Istru.) 

ROVl'GO,  the  I^rocince  qf,  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlie  province  of  Padua, 
from  which  it  is  dividod  by  the  Adige;  east  by  that  of 
Venice,  west  by  the  provinces  of  Verona  and  Manlova,  and 
south  by  tbe  papal  province  of  Ferrara,  from  which  it  is 
sepaniled  by  the  Po.  The  length  of  the  province  of  Ro- 
vigo  is  35  miles  from  oast  to  west,  and  Us  greatest  breadth 
isabout  15  miles.  The  surface  is  dat,  and  is  crosserl  by 
various  canols,  which  communicate  with  tbe  Po  and  the 
Adige. 

The  principal  towns  of  tbe  province  are I,  Rovigo.  the 
fiapital  uf  tbe  province,  a bustling  modern  town,  with  about 
7t)UU  inhabitants,  a oollcgiale  church,  the  Palazzo  del  Pu- 
deatil,  or  government-house,  and  church  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  with  some  good  paintings.  Luigi  Celio  Kicheno, 
who  took  Itie  surname  of  Hbodiginns,  a learned  man  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  author  of  tlio  ‘ Anhquse  JLcctiones,’ 
was  a native  of  Rovigo.  2,  Adria.  3,  Badia,  a small  town, 
with  a manufactorv  of  hue  pottery. 

Tho  pruvinco  of  )lovii;o  produces  abundance  of  corn,  hay. 
hemp,  pulse,  and  fruits.  Its  population  amounted  to 
135.UOO,  by  the  census  of  183.1.  (Serriston,  Statietica.) 

ROWAN-TREE,  or  ROAN-TREK,  isaspecicsof  Pi/rite. 
known  also  under  the  nameii  of  the  Fowler's  service-tree  and 
ruoiiniain  ash.  Its  Latin  name,  P.  aueirparia^aad  its  various 
modem  dvsignations,  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
general  use  made  of  its  fruit  for  tbe  purpose  of  decoying  birds 
intotra|>s.  It  is  much  cultivated.  Iralhun  occountof  its  valu- 
able wood  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  known  from  the  other 
S|ieciesor  Pyrus  by  its  slightly  glabrous  serrated  leaflets  and 
Its  globose  fruit.  It  is  found  in  roost  parts  of  Europe,  in 
tho  north-west  of  Asia,  in  Nova  Sootis,  aud  other  regions 
of  tho  northern  ]ivts  of  North  America,  and  in  the 
island  of  Japan.  It  docs  not  however  attain  equal  msgni- 
tu<lu  in  all  climates.  In  its  must  northern  localities  and 
alpine  sit uatiotiH  it  is  alow  shrubby  bush  ; whiUt  in  southern 
dis'.ricLs  it  Ibmis  a handsome  tree,  growing  lo  the  licighi  of 
twocily  or  thirty  feet.  The-  Guest  trees  in  this  ioUi^  uru 


found  in  the  Western  Highlands  and  on  tho  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  This  tree  has  enjoyed  from  remote  times  a dU- 
liiiguishcd  reputation.  A belief  in  its  power  against  witch- 
craft and  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent  at  a verv’  early  date;  and,  according  to  Lightfoot, 
in  his  ‘ Flora  Sootica,*  it  was  till  a late  poriml  held  in  high 
ruputation  in  Scotland  as  a charm  against  evil  influence. 
It  is  through  a hoop  of  this  wuod  that  sheep  are  made  tu 
pass  night  and  rooming  as  a preservative  against  evil 
spiriU. 

Tho  rowan-tree  is  a graceful  tree,  with  on  erect  stem  and 
orbicular  bead.  It  grows  very  rapidly  for  the  Arst  three 
or  four  years  of  its  existence,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  well 
adapted  fur  planting  with  young  oaks,  which  it  protecU  till 
they  grow  above  it,  when  it  is  destroyed  by  their  sliado.  It 
also  forms  excellent  coppioc-wood,  the  shoots  being  adapted 
for  poles  and  for  making  hoops.  Tho  bark  is  used  by  tan- 
ners. Tbe  leaves,  when  dried,  have  been  sometimes  used 
in  tho  north  of  Europe  as  a substitute  for  wheat  in  times  of 
scarcity.  It  is  prized  next  to  yew  for  making  the  bow.  In 
Wales  it  is  as  rehgkmsly  planted  in  oburebyards  as  the 
yew  is  in  England. 

The  rowan-tree  will  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  Iwiiig 
found  on  the  sca-shorc  and  tho  to()s  of  mountains.  Hence 
it  is  a VRluablu  plant  fur  growing  in  places  exposed  to 
tbe  sea  or  in  very  open  situations.  It  nourishes  best  in  a 
free  soil,  near  water,  and  in  open  airy  spots,  especially  in  a 
moist  climate. 

HOWE,  NlCHOL.\S.  an  English  dramatic  poet,  was 
born  at  Little  Bcckfurd  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  His  father 
was  John  Rowe,  of  an  old  Devonshire  family,  and  a seijeant- 
at-Inw  of  some  eminence  in  his  day.  The  son  was  educated 
at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  chosen  one  of  ihe  kings 
scholars.  At  tlio  age  of  sixteen  be  was  removed  from 
school  by  his  father,  and  entered  as  a student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  studied  law  for  about  three  years,  when,  being 
left  his  own  master  by  hit  father's  deatli,  he  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  poetry,  and  withdrew  himself  from  the  less 
attractivu  reading  of  his  profession.  When  he  was  iwenty- 
flve  years  of  ago  he  produced  s tragedy,  called  ‘ The  Ambi- 
tious Step-Mother,’ which  was  very  well  received;  and  in 
1702  appeared  ‘ Tamerlane,’  in  which  play,  according  to  ibo 
taste  of  the  time,  Louis  XIV.  and  William  IIL  are  ropre- 
senlsd  re.vpoetivcly  by  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane. 

This  tragedy  obtained  great  popularity,  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  politics  of  the  day.  In  1703  was  published 
‘Tho  Fair  Penitent;'  and  in  the  interval  between  this  date 
and  his  di^th  ho  wrote  ‘ Ulysses,’  ‘Tho  Royal  Convert,'  a 
comedy  called  'Tlie  Biter,’  which  proved  a failure,  ‘Jane 
Shore.’  written  professedly  in  the  style  of  Shaksiw-ro,  though 
with  little  of  Shakspere’s  manner,  and  lastly  ‘ Lady  Jane 
Grey.’  In  the  mean  time  be  hud  other  avocations  besides 
poetry : we  And  him  in  the  uflice  of  under  secretary  for 
three  years  when  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  secretary  of 
state,  and  after  having  been  made  puet-laurcsto  at  the 
accession  of  George  L.  ho  was  appointetl  one  of  the  land- 
surveyors  of  tbe  customs  of  the  port  of  London.  Ho  was 
also  clerk  of  tbe  council  to  (he  prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
made  secretary  of  the  prosenlalions  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Parker,  afterwards  I.ord  MaccIcsAeld.  Ruwo  died  Decem- 
ber 6,  1716,  aged  forty-five,  and  was  burieii  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  issue  by  boih 
wives.  Besides  tlio  plays  enumerated,  he  wrote  short  |M>cms, 
a translation  of  Liican,  and  of  Quillet's  ‘ Callipmdia.'  lie 
pub)i.<ibed  an  edition  of  Shaksperc,  in  which  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  Johnson  {L(fe  of  Pnwe),  some  happy  restorations 
of  his  author's  text  In  the  compusition  of  his  dramas, 
Rowe  shows  little  depth  or  rofineii  art  in  the  portraying 
of  character,  but  he  writes  with  the  easy  grace  of  a wcU- 
educated  man  of  fashion,  undisturbed  by  the  cares  of  needy 
authorship,  or  the  ambition  of  writing  himself  into  notice 
at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  His  versifleation  is  harmo- 
nious, ami  the  language  of  his  characters  natural  in  the  dia- 
logui^.  ‘ The  Foir  Penitent'  contains  several  passages  which 
are  well  wrought  and  show  great  powers  of  imagination. 
Ills  translation  of  Lucan  has  been  much  praised  by  Jubn- 
suQ  for  preserving  the  spirit  of  tho  original,  though  upon 
comparieon  it  will  often  bo  found  feebly  diffuse.  liis  otiior 
]K>ems  are  not  of  sufliciont  importance  to  require  a separate 
notice. 

(Jolmsotrs  Liree  the  who  quotes  a former 

Life  written  by  Dr.  Wclwood,  and  preAxed  to  tho  early  edr- 
tioiis  ut  bis  works.) 
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ROWLEY,  WILLIAM,  an  EngUsli  dramatic  writer,  of 
whose  life  hardly  anything  is  known.  He  flourished  during 
tlie  reign  of  J aioes  1.,  and  belonged  to  the  royal  company  of 
players,  and  as  an  actor  excelled  most  in  comedy,  'the 
* Muisler  Rowley,  once  a rare  scholar  of  Perobitiko  Hall,  in 
Cambndgc,’  mentioned  by  Meres  (2nd  part  of  * Wit’s  Com* 
monwcalih,’  li'JS)  is  probably  fcjme  earlier  author.  Rowh-y 
wrote  many  plays,  of  which  the  following  aro  the  best  known: 
*A  new  Woiidrr,  a Woman  never  vext,’  a comedy,  -ito., 
10^2.  A culled  ‘ All’s  lost  for  Lust,’  4to.,  16:13, 

*A  Match  at  Midnight,’  a comedy,  4to.,  1633.  'A.Shoo- 
maker  a Gentleman,’ a comedy,  4fo.,  I63fi.  ‘The  Witch  of 
EiliiMnlon,’  a Iragi-comedy  (in  this  he  was  assisted  iiy  Tho- 
nias  Deckur,  John  Font,  &c.),  4to.,  1538.  ' The  Birth  of 
Mcftin,'  410.,  16G2.  Sliaksperc  is  said  to  liavu  aided  Inm  in 
this  play.  The  titles  of  others  of  his  plays  may  be  f >und  in 
Walt’s  * Bibliotheca  Britannica,'  and  the  ‘Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.*  Rowley  is  a somewhat  un- 

f>olishcd  writer,  liardly  deserving  a Ics-i  obscure  fkte  than  he 
ins  met  with.  Hazlitt,  ‘I.,octures  on  the  Dramatic  Lite* 
raturo  of  the  ago  of  Klizubelh.*  saysofhim.  ‘ Rowley  appears 
to  have  excelled  in  discribing  a certain  amiable  qaiutneas  of 
di'.pOMtion  and  diainterc.’ited  loneof  morality,  carried  almost 
to  a paradoxical  exi  oss,  as  in  the  oomttly  of  the  “ Woman 
never  vexed,”  which  is  written,  in  manypurts,  with  a pleasing 
Moiphciiy  and  noiveti  equal  to  the  novelty  of  the  conception.’ 
(p.  ?8.) 

Several  of  his  plays  are  printed  in  Dodsley’s  collection. 
He  is  the  author  of  a rare  tract,  noticed  with  extracts  in  tlie 
■ British  Bibliographer.’  iv.,  entitle<l,  ‘ A search  for  Money ; or, 
the  laniontablc  complaint  for  tho  lossa  of  the  wandering 
knight  Monsieur  I’Anrcnt ; or.  Come  along  with  mo, 

1 know  thou  luvest  money : dc<hcntcd  to  all  those  that  lack 
money,  by  William  Rowley,'  London,  1659,  4to. ; a com* 
po-'iiion  full  of  the  ribaldr)’  and  low  wit  of  his  lime. 

For  notices  of  his  life,  see  a copy  of  Langhaino's  ‘Dra- 
matic poets,’  with  MS.  notes,  in  the  British  Mu-eum,  and 
some  siaiemcnla  in  Collier’s  ‘Dramatic  llmiory.’  Two  ox* 
trnr's  from  his  plays  are  given  in  Lamb's  ' Specimens  of 
RngHsh  Dramatic  Poets.' 

itOX.\'NA  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyarles,  a Raclrian 
prince,  who  foil  into  the  power  of  .Alexander  (b-C.  327),  on 
nis  cimqncst  of  a strong  natural  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  where 
Oxyurics  had  plac«l  his  wife  and  daughters.  Roxuiia  was 
pronounced  by  tho  followers  of  Alexander  to  be  tho  hand- 
somest woman  they  had  seen  in  Asia  ofter  the  wife  of 
Dariui,  and  her  licauty  made  such  an  impression  on  Alex- 
ander, that  he  resolved  to  share  his  throne  with  her.  Uox- 
nino,  who  was  with  child  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  subse- 
quently boro  a son.  to  whom  tho  name  of  .Aluxondor  was 
given,  and  who  was  acknowledged  as  partner  of  Arrhidmus 
Philip  III  the  empire.  Stutira,  the  other  wife  of  Alexander, 
was  also  sup|M)sed  to  be  pregnant ; and  accordingly.  Roxana 
fearing  test  Siatira's  child  slnmld  become  a rival  of  her  own 
son.  inrii(‘d  h<-r  ami  her  sisU-r  Dry*pelis  to  Babylon,  where 
they  were  put  to  death  with  the  concurrence  of  Perdircas. 
Ru.vana  and  her  {ton  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Cassanilcr,  who  kept  them  in  close  conGneraont  in  Mace- 
donia. In  the  treaty  of  b c.  3l  1,  made  between  the  principal 
generals  of  Alexander,  it  was  agrcc<l  that  Ca»sandur  should 
continue  military  governor  (ffrparijyoc)  of  Europe,  till  the 
son  of  Roxana  came  of  ago.  Casaander  however,  to  remove 
this  obrlacle  to  the  throne,  put  to  death  the  young  king  and 
his  mother  in  the  following  year. 

(Diotl.  Sic.,  xxi.  105;  ^Droysen,  GifKMchie  der  Nach/olger 
Al‘*Tnnd^M  ) 

ROX  B U RGH.  [Roxbuxohshire.] 

ROXBURGH,  WILLIAM,  M.D..  a iiativo  of  Scotland, 
w ho  proceeded  to  India  in  the  medical  servico  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  distinguished  himsulf  by  his  attentiun 
to  the  botany  of  that  country.  In  tho  early  part  of  his 
career  his  atlantion  was  confined  to  the  peninsula,  as  ho  was 
stationed  at  Samuleottah  from  (ho  year  1781,  whore  he  paitl 
particular  atlention  to  the  culiivatton  of  pepper,  into 
the  plantations  established  for  this  purpose  be  introduced  tho 
co(T«h>,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  annotto,  brcail-fruit  tree,  saptian- 
woo<l  tree,  and  mulberry.  Ho  also  endeavoured  to  intruouco 
tho  rulturu  of  silk,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  manufisclure  of 
sugar,  and  was  remarkable  throughout  for  tlie  great  atten- 
tion which  he  always  paid  to  the  improvement  of  tho  re- 
sources of  the  Country.  He  knew  and  corresponded  with 
Kicnig,  a pupil  of  Linnaus,  who  first  gavu  an  impulse  to 
Mricottdo  botany  in  India.  Dr.  Roxburgh  made  largo  col- 


lections of  plants  in  the  Cariiatir,  but  ho  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  them  all,  with  his  books  and  papers,  in  an  inunda- 
tion at  Injerara.  Ho  Iwwovcr  rocommonced  making  a fresh 
collection,  and  tlie  Court  of  Directors  sent  him  out  a pre- 
sent of  botanical  books. 

In  the  aulumn  of  1793,  from  his  great  merits,  he  was  re- 
moved to  Calcutta,  whore  he  was  api>oinled  supBrinien<lent 
of  tho  liotanic  garden  which  had  t>eeu  established  by  Colonel 
Kyd.  During  his  *iii>erintouden<'o,  which  extended  to 
1814.  few  men  have  laboured  with  greater  zeal,  asniduity. 
and  8UCCCS.S,  though  he  had  very  indifTorent  health;  having 
bec-n  obliged  to  make  three  separate  voyages  for  its  re-esta- 
blishment, once  to  the  Ca|H;  and  twice  to  Europe,  on  ilio 
latter  of  w hich  occasions  he  died,  in  1815.  On  one*  of  these 
oectMions  Dr  Carey,  the  celebrated  missionary  and  Orien- 
talist, took  charge  of  tho  gorden,  and  publUhe«l,  at  Scram- 
ptire.  Dr.  Roxburgh's  catalogue  of  (lie  contents  of  tho 
botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  From  I>r.  Carey’s  preface  to 
this  catalogue  we  leant  (hat  the  number  of  dcscnbetl  spe- 
cies then  in  the  garden  amounted  tu  36U5,  of  which  1310 
were  named  and  described  by  Dr.  Roxbtu-gh,  besides  43.3 
which,  though  described,  hud  not  then  been  inlr<.Mluced. 
Besides  describing,  ho  had  been  in  tl»o  habit  of  having 
splendid  drawings  made  of  the  various  pUitU  that  he  disco- 
vered : these,  (o  (ho  amount  of ‘2000,  weru  sent  to  the  Court 
of  Diroclors.  At  their  request.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  undertook 
the  gurteral  superimeudence  of  the  publication  of  a work  in 
which  a preference  was  given  to  subjects  connected  with  me- 
dicine, the  arts,  and  manufarturos,  and  which  is  now  well 
known  os  Roxburgh's  'Coromandel  Flniiis,’  m 3val&.  foL.uith 
3uo  coloured  engravings.  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  general  dcscriptnc 
Work  of  I he  plan(.sof  India,  called ' Flora  Imlica,’  was  nut  pub- 
lislie'l  fur  many  years  after  his  death.  An  edition  was  coin- 
meiicod,  to  be  publUluKl  at  Sorumporc,  by  Dr.  Carey,  with 
additions  by  Dr.  Wallicli,  the  Grsl  volume  in  182(1,  and  tin: 
second  in  1824.  A complete  edition,  in  3 vols.,  w as  published 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  sons,  in  1832. 

KOXBU'RGHIA,  a genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh.  Thu  genus  was  first  publi.slied  in  his  own 
‘Coromandel  Plants.'  and  hcncuaFrench author  haschuj>uii 
to  say  that  Roxbu’-gh  is  thu  only  l>otanisl  who  has  named  a 
plant  after  himsulf.  but  the  proface  to  the  work  would  have 
infurmutl  him  that  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  MSS.  and  drawings, 
having  been  sent  by  him  from  India  to  tho  Couit  of  Di- 
rectors of  (he  East  1 ndia  Company,  were  published  by  I hem 
under  tlie  superintendence  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  by 
him  and  Mr.  l)rvander  this  getiu.s  was  naiuctl  Roxburgiiio. 
Being  cunsKlere<l  peculiar  in  many  points,  it  was  thought  bv 
Dr.  Wallicb  to  be  typical  of  a new  order,  and  called  Rox- 
burghiucese,  but  it  is  accounted  allied  to  and  a tribe  of  Sini- 
lucem.  'Fhe  genus  is  characterised  by  having  an  eight  k-uved 
corol-like  perianth,  of  which  the  outer  leatlcls  arc  broad 
and  apreauing,  the  inner  ones  elliptical,  acuminate,  and  erect. 
Anthers  four,  ovary  sessile,  capsule  one-ceiled,  two  vaivcd. 
many  seeded.  There  are  only  two  species  of  the  genus,  R. 
gloriosoides.  a native  of  tho  nudsl  valleys  of  the  Indian 
peninsula;  and  R.  viridiiluro.  discovered  in  tho  Chitlagung 
district  by  Dr.  Uanullou,  and  said  to  have  lung  trading 
stums,  aomclimes  one  hundred  fathoms  in  length.  Tliu 
same  specica  soems  to  be  found  aUo  m Siam,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  Moluccas. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE,  a Scotch  county  situatc<l  on  the 
south-eastern  border,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Berwick- 
sbire;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  Euglisli  county  of 
Northumberland;  on  (he  south  by  (he  English  cuuniy  of 
Cumberland;  on  the  south-west  by  Dumfriesshire ; on  tho 
west  by  Selkirkshire;  and  on  the  north-we>t  by  Eiiiiihurgh- 
shirc.  Its  form  is  very  irregular:  tho  greatest  lenglh  is 
from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed  between  Kelso  and  Coldstream,  to  the  bunk.s 
of  the  Liddel  Water  at  the  junction  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
Roxburghshire,  4-3  miles;  tho  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  is  from  the  junction  of  Eilinburgle-inre, 
Berwickvhire.  and  Roxburghshire,  to  the  Cheviot  Hills  on 
the  Northumberland  burdur,  30  miles.  Its  area  is  variously 
estimatud;  by  Chalmers  (Cn/Miofim,  vul.  ii.,  table  facing  p. 
26),  at  695  square  miles;  by  Playfair  {Detcriptton  of  ^rot- 
lurtd)y  at  about  7t>0  stiuure  miles:  and  by  M'Culloch  {Static- 
timi  Account  rf  the  Britnh  Empire),  at  71  j sqmure  miles, 
or.  including  tbo  area  of  its  lochs,  7)34  miles.  Roxburgh- 
shire lies  betwven  SO"  5' and  53"  42'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
2"  1 and  3"  b'  W.  long. 

The  pc'pulalion,  in  UOI,  sas  33,682;  in  1811,37,230; 
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in  1?21,  <0,9D2;  and  in  1831,  43,663,  showme  an  increase 
ill  iho  last  ten  year*  of  oliout  7 per  cent.:  there  were,  in 
Ifs3],  61  inhhbilants  to  a square  mile.  In  respect  of  size  it 
is  the  thirteenili  of  the  Scotch  counties;  in  respect  of 
amount  of  jKipulation,  the  sixteenth;  and  in  respect  of 
<lej*,«iiy  of  population,  the  twentieth  (Ross  and  Croraariy 
being  taken  os  one  county).  Jedburgh,  the  shire  town,  is 
on  the  Jwl  Water,  a small  brook  Howing  into  the  Teviol, 
about  333  miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  London,  by 
Slamforfl.  Doncaster.  Boroughbrirlge,  Durham,  and  New- 
castle, and  45  miles  from  Edinburgh  by  Dalkeith  and 

tiurj'acf.  <7eo/ogy,  Hydro/^tiphy,  and  Communiention*, — 
The  whole  surfiice  of  the  cminty  is  undulating;  but  m the 
northern  and  central  parts  the  hills  arc  of  less  elevation 
than  along  the  English  and  Dumfriesshire  borders.  A 
range  of  lofty  hills  extends  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
tile  shire  south-west  along  the  border  of  Northumberland, 
to  which  the  general  designation  of  Cheviot  Hills,  properly 
applicable  only  to  a part  of  the  range,  it  sometimes  given. 
Arkhope  Cairn.  Cock  Law.  Windygate  Hill.  Blackball  Hill, 
Musey  Law,  Fairwood  Fell,  Carter  Kell  (‘iO'iO  foci),  and 
Tnmling  Crag  form  part  of  this  range,  which  separates  the 
basin  of  the  Tweed  from  the  basins  of  the  Coquet  and  the 
Tvne.  From  the  head  of  the  Jed  Water  the  range  of  hills 
turns  westward  and  nins  through  the  county  into  Dum- 
friesshire, separating  the  basin  of  theTweed  from  that  of  the 
Ellen.  From  each  side  of  the  range,  bills  irregularly 
grouped  overspread  a wild  pastoral  district  drained  by  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Toviot  on  the  one  side  and  the  Liddoi 
on  the  other.  In  the  separating  range  are  Need’s  Law, 
Fanna  Hill.  Windliorough  or  Windburgli  HiU  (2000  feet), 
the  Maiden  Paps,  Greolrooor  HiU,  Cnldcleugh  Hill.  Tudhope 
HiU  (18311  feot).  Wi-*p  Hill  (1830  feet),  and  Pikethaw  Hill. 
In  the  hills  of  Lidisilole,  or  Liddosdale  (iho  country  drained 
bv  the  Liddel),  are  Peel  Fell,  the  Lauriston  HiUs,  White 
Know.  Tmnis  Hill.  I»ch  Know,  and  the  Melhngwood  or 
Mildenwowi  Hills  (about  2noo  feet).  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  rising  on  lh«  south  bank  of  the  Tweetl  near 
Melrose,  are  theKildon  Hills  (1364  feet):  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teviot  near  the  centre  of  the  county  are  Rubor’s 
Law  <1419  feet)  and  Dunmn  (M20  feet)  on  the  souUi  side, 
and  the  M into  Crags  (721  feet)  and  Mmto  Kame  on  the 
other.  The  altitudes  are  from  Chalmers's  C’o/orfrmifi;  Play- 
fair’s Di**rr>p//ow  of  Smilandj  and  the  Siatiiticnl 
Arrrnmt  of 

The  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  chieHy  occupied  by  the 
formations  of  the  rofl-murl  or  new  red-sandstone  group: 
the  wc-Uem  side  by  the  grauwarke  rooks;  the  Cheviot  or 
border  htlls  are  chietty  of  trap  formations;  and  Liddesdaie 
is  occupied  by  the  coal- measure*.  The  red-marl  formations 
extend  westward  along  the  valleys  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
Teviot  ns  far  as  a line  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
I..ouder  in  Berwickshire  southward  to  Hobkirk  on  the  Rule, 
and  then  east  and  north-east  by  Southdoan.  Old  Jedburbg, 
Oxnam,  and  Yelholm  to  the  bonier  of  the  county:  de- 
tarhwl  portions  are  found  beyond  this  limit.  The  predo- 
minant if  not  the  only  rock  of  this  formation  is  a sand- 
stone, rummonly  red  but  sometimes  whit*.  It  fivquonily 
occurs  in  strata  of  oon'^iderahlo  thickness,  and  is  employed 
us  a good  building-stone:  for  which  purpose  both  the  red 
and  white  varieties  are  quarrieil.  It  more  roromonly  however 
oirtirs  in  thin  horizontal  beds,  soft,  brittle,  and  easily  decom> 
posing.  Some  of  the  beds  have  been  supposed  tobeoftboold 
rcd-snndslone  formation.  A small  portion  of  the  Northum- 
bt*rlnnd  coal-field  extends  into  the  county  near  the  head  of 
tlio  .Jed  and  the  Kail  waters,  and  overspreads  tbo  whole  <if 
Jxldesdale.  Scarcelv  any  coal  is  dug  in  tlie  county,  except 
jK'rhaps  a little  in  Luldesrlale.  Tiie  western  side  of  the 
county,  from  the  iHinndary  of  the  red-sandstone,  is  occupied 
by  the  grauwacke.  which  con.stituto«  the  mass  of  Iho  hills 
separating  Tevjnidale  and  Liddosdalc,  on  tho  soutbem  slope 
of  which  hills  the  coal-measures  rest.  From  H ohkirk  the  grau- 
vrackc  occupies  a narrow  tract  of  couniry  extending  north- 
eastward, being  covered  by  the  red-sancUione  on  th*  n<N’th 
and  west,  and  'interrupted  by  the  trap  rocks  on  the  south 
nnd  cost.  The  strata  of  the  grauwacke  are  generally  vertical, 
occasionally  however  varying  from  a vertical  position  by  an 
angle  of  30*.  The  whole  of  the  district  which  this  rock 
orcnpics  is  hilly;  but  sumo  of  tho  higher  peaks  nro  of  trap 
nr  porphyry. 

Tliu  trap  and  porphyritic  formations  of  the  border  hills 
eomprohend  greenstone,  basalt,  trap  tuff,  amygdaloid,  and 


especially  a felspar  norphyry  of  reiWish-brown  colom 
In  the  r^'Sandsionc  uisiricl  trap  rocks,  in  dikes  or  otlier 
modes  of  occurrence,  are  frequent. 

Limestone  is  procured  in  some  parts  of  the  county ; in 
Liddeidale  it  is  abundant. 

The  oouniy  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  (he 
Tweed.  Liddusdalo  alone  belongs  to  that  of  the  Eden. 
TheTweed  itAclf  first  touches  the  border  of  the  county  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ktlriek  Water;  it  Hows  eastward,  some- 
times within  and  somotunos  upon  the  border,  pa'^sing  Ab- 
botsford, Melro$<\  St.  Boswell’s,  Makerston,  Kelso,  and 
Sprouston.  beta’een  which  village  and  llie  town  of  Cold- 
stream (Berwickshire)  it  quits  the  county : that  part  of  it* 
course  which  l>clongs  to  Koxburgh»bire  may  be  estimated 
ui  27  or  28  miles. 

The  principal  affinent  of  the  Twoeri  is  the  Teviot,  which 
flown  through  the  county  in  nearly  its  whole  extent, 
giving  to  the  greater  portion  of  it  the  name  of  Tcviotdale. 
Tho  Teviot  rises  in  the  hilli  on  the  soulh-wesicrn  border 
toward  Dumfriesshire,  and  flows  willi  a verv  direct  cour>#  to 
the  north-east,  past  Hawick  and  Denholm,  to  Eckford. 
where  it  turns  northward  and  joins  thcTwecd  at  Kvlso;  its 
whole  course  may  be  esiimalvd  at  from  3C  to  38  miles.  It 
drains  nearly  the  whole  oouuty,  rcc4;iving  the  Allan,  the 
Slitrig,  tho  Kule,  tho  Jed,  ond  iho  Kail  from  the  Northum- 
brian Iwrder,  or  from  the  range  which  separates  Liddesdale 
from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  the  Boniiwick  and  the  Ale 
from  the  border  of  Selkirkshire.  The  Eurick,  the  Gala, 
the  Leader,  the  Eden,  and  other  small  affluents  of  the 
Tweed  have  part  of  their  course  in  this  county.  Liddesdalc 
is  drained  by  the  Liddcl  and  the  Uormilage,  a tributary  of 
the  Liddel.  with  some  smaller  streams,  all  of  which  belong 
to  tho  basin  of  the  Cumbrian  Eilen.  The  Liddcl  receives 
all  the  other  streams  of  Liddesdale,  and  joins  the  Esk. 
which  fulls  into  the  same  actuary  as  the  Eden. 

'The  immediate  bonks  of  theTweed  are  generally  pre- 
cipitous, on  one  side  at  Iea«t,  sometimes  on  both,  so  that 
the  river,  flowing  in  a deep  bed,  is  frequently  invisible  from 
the  public  rooda.  and  many  of  its  striking  beauties  are 
known  therefore  only  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  dis- 
tnet.  Everywhere  Kowever  from  the  higher  grounds,  the 
views  of  the  river,  and  of  a richly  wooded  and  highly  culti- 
vated country,  are  exceedingly  fine.'  (AVw»  Stati$ttcal  Ar- 
envni  qf  SaitUmd.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Teviot  is 
beautiful ; it  flows  in  the  bottom  of  a spacious  open  valluy, 
tho  sides  of  which  oficn  rise  to  a consincrable  height;  the 
banks  are  adorned  with  beoutiful  scats,  and  the  stream  is 
generally  visible  from  the  public  roads.  Above  Hawick  the 
vallcv  is  narrower,  and  bi^omes  pastoral  rather  than  agri- 
cultural. 

None  of  the  streams  are  navigable,  except  for  ferry-boats 
or  other  very  light  boats. 

The  roads  aie  generally  very  goo<l.  Those  in  the  wilder 
districts  of  tho  country,  whieb  have  l>een  mororecemly  made, 
are  perhaps  the  best,  from  the  greater  skill  and  knowledge 
displayed  in  choosing  their  line  and  directing  their  cun- 
structinn.  Several  roads  from  Ixindon  to  Edinburgh  pass 
through  this  county.  One,  through  Newcastle,  Morpeth, 
and  Woolcr,  just  crosses  tho  north-eastern  part  through 
KeUo : another,  branching  from  this  at  Murpeib,  passes 
through  Jedburgh  and  St.  Bonwell’s:  and  a thinl,  through 
Penrith  nnd  Carlisle,  crosses  the  wesloru  si<le  of  the  county 
through  Dt7den  and  Hawick  to  Selkirk  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Selkirk.  A roa<l  from  Hawick  follows  the  valley 
of  tho  Teviot,  and  then  of  the  Tweed,  through  Kelso  to 
Berwick  in  Berwickshire.  There  is  C4«ch  communication 
along  the  Edinburgh  ruads.  and  alao  along  tbe  road  from 
Hawick  to  Berwick. 

Soil  and  Afcrirulhtrf. — Tbe  soil  in  Ibe  western  part*  of 
the  county,  where  the  predominant  rock  is  grauwacke,  is 
generally  a thin  cold  wet  clay;  capable,  iu  some  cases, 
where  it  has  been  intermingled  with  the  ingreflienU  of  other 
rocks,  ond  improved  by  undordraining,  of  producing  good 
though  late  white  crops.  A poor  Bnidv  soil,  intermixed  in 
the  higher  grounds  with  peaty  raatier.  usually  characterises 
the  districts  occupied  by  the  coal-measures.  The  red  sand- 
stone district,  where  the  sandstone  is  finer  grained,  and 
more  clayey  and  adhesive,  is  marked  by  a tlecp  rich  red  sod 
producing  its  harsesi  rather  early;  but  where  the  sandstone 
I*  more  siliceous  and  loose,  the  surface  i*  covered  with  a 
Sand,  iho  trap  and  pnrphvrv  district  la  usualW 
covered  by  a loose,  light,  warm,  and  dry  soil,  except  m the 
bottoms,  where  there  is  usually  a deposit  of  rich  strong  clay 
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loam.  The  highest  parts  of  the  trap  dutrict  afford  the  finest 
sheep  pasture  in  the  county. 

About  unO'third  uf  the  county  U under  tillage;  of  the  re> 
mainder  u ktuall  part  is  inooi'laiid,  and  unutUer  small  i>ur> 
tiuu  wuod'Iund;  but  by  fur  the  greater  part  is  occupied  as 
sheep  ^^ulks.  It  is  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
has  increased  one-third  within  the  last  Ibriy  years.  At  iho 
coiumen<-emeat  of  the  present  century,  the  arable  laml«  e.x- 
eept  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  was  scattered 
in  irregular  patches,  and  was  altogether  unenclosed.  Uut 
the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place  smee  that 
perii^  by  iho  introduction  of  the  drill  turnip  husbaudry  ; the 
Use  uflime.  bone  dust,  and  other  foreign  manures  ; a better 
system  of  draining,  and  the  intermixturo  of  the  feeding  and 
grazing  of  live  stock  with  tdluge,  have  uumensuly  increaseil 
the  pruductiveue^  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  induced  the  c.vteu- 
siou  of  cultivation.  On  the  larger  farms',  the  eiiclusures 
generally  contain  j^roin  twenty  to  forty  acres;  the  fences  on 
the  older  farms  are  usually  quick  hc^lgcs  with  trees  inter- 
spersed, but  iu  the  iiuwer  farms  they  are  commonly  dry 
stuno  dykes  or  walls.  A very  common  rotation  U as  follows : 
— l.st  year,  turnips  or  potatoes ; ‘iud,  barley,  outs,  or  wheat ; 
3rd,  gm»s;  4th,  oats.  Sometimes  this  M'uur-year  shift'  is 
oxebanged  fur  one  of  fivo  years,  by  giving  two  successive 
years  to  grass ; and  at  other  limes  peas  or  beans,  drilled,  are 
substituted  fur  potatoes  or  turnips.  The  number  of  sheep 
is  supposed  to  have  increased  oue-thiid  since  the  begiuiuug 
of  the  century  ; and  considerable  atleutiou  has  bceu  shown 
of  late  years  to  the  breeding  both  uf  cattle?  And  sbuep.  The 
favourite  breeds  of  sheep  are  the  Cheviot  lur  the  hill  pas- 
tures, and  the  Leicester  or  long-woolled  fur  the  lower 
grounds.  A cruse  between  these  two  is  found  to  answer  very 
welL  The  must  common  sort  uf  stock  is  the  Teesdalo  or 
shurt-hurned.  but  the  Ayrshire  and  the  Hi;;hland  kylue  are 
also  kept ; and  the  small  farmers  and  married  fariu-serv.'xnts 
have  sometimes  a mixed  breed  of  milch  cows,  produced  by 
crushing  the  Tecsdule  with  the  Ayrshire,  or  liiu  Galloway 
with  the  Highland. 

On  the  tope  of  the  border  hills  heath  is  still  found,  but 
the  quantity  uf  it  has  been  diminished  by  the  extension  uf 
sheep-feeding.  Some  parts,  where  the  soil  is  wet,  are 
covered  with  coarse  bent  grass,  which  is  used  occasionuliy 
as  forlder  fur  cattle  or  sheep. 

During  llie  first  American  war,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  uf  tobacco.  The  first  trial  was 
made  in  Melruso  parish,  and  w*as  successful  even  beyond 
expectation.  The  profit  was  very  grout,  and  the  cultivation 
was  beginnitig  to  extend,  when  it  was  put  down  by  Act  of 
Parlianiciit.  The  plants  grew  best  in  a dry  light  soil  well 
manured,  {Beauties  o/  i>o>tl<xud.) 

Swine  arc  reared  by  cottagers,  farm  servants,  tradesmen, 
and  others,  in  considerable  number  ; but  they  ure  nut  kept 
to  any  extent  by  the  farmers.  The  pork  is  cured  at  Berwick, 
and  sent  up  to  the  London  market.  Poultry  are  kept  by 
I he  same  classes  of  persons  as  pigs.  There  ure  some  very  {iro- 
duclive  orchards  ki  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh,  KcUu, 
and  Melrokc. 

I'be  rents  of  farms  have  increased  during  the  present 
century  from  30  to  50  per  cent.,  and  iu  some  cases  even 
tiiorc.  Tillu^e-farms  average  rrutu4U0  to  GUO  acres;  sheep- 
farms  from  1000  to  3000 ; and  farms  partly  arable  and 
partly  pastorul,  from  600  to  MOO.  l<ea>es  are  Usually  fur 
fuurteen  or  tweuty-unc  years.  Tbu  chief  Undowners  are 
the  dukes  of  Roxburgh  and  Buccluugb,  the  marquises  of 
Jxithiaii  and  Twuvddalu,  the  carl  of  Mintu,  and  the  families 
of  Kor,  S jot,  Elliot,  Douglas,  Pringle,  Rutherford,  Don,  &c. 
Many  uf  the  farmers  are  unierprumg  and  intelligent;  and 
improved  methods  of  cuUivutionareextuuding  among  them, 
though  by  no  means  so  rapidly  as  is  dosirabte.  Farm  sur- 
vaiiU  very  commoaly  reside  iu  Utile  cuttuges  groujied  to- 
gether so  us  to  furm  a hamlet  in  the  neighl^urhuod  of  the 
farm-house  and  oOkies.  Of  lltu^o  cottages,  such  os  have 
been  built  oflale  years  have  been  made  much  belter  than 
similar  buildings  were  previously  made  ; but  the  older  ones 
are  wretched  hovels,  worse  tliau  the  sheds  or  houses  appro- 
priated to  the  cattle. 

Divisions,  Timns^  The  county  is  divided  into  four 
districts,  as  follows: — Casiletuwn-Melrosc  district,  iu  the 
north-west  part  of  tlic  county  (except  Costlelowu  parish, 
which  is  iu  the  souths,  containing  six  )>arishus  and  part  of 
another  (GalashicU,  with  Liudean,  chietly  iu  Selkirkshire); 
Hawick  district,  in  the  west,  containLog  four  parishes  and 
parts  of  three  others  (Aahkirk,  Robertuwn,  and  Selkirk,  all 


partly  in  Selkirkshire) ; Jedburgh  district,  central,  con- 
taining eight  parishes;  ami  Kelso  district,  including  eleven 
parishes  and  (uirl  of  a twelfth  (Stituhul.  partly  in  Berwick- 
shire), which  cunstiiute  ihu  eastern  puiiiuu  of  tbu  county, 
making  in  all  tweuly-mne  purisbca  wbuUv,  uml  five  )>artly 
in  Hu.\burghsbire.  Of  the  five  paushes  wliicU  aiu  oolv 
partly  in  this  county,  Slilchel.  Hubcriown,  and  Asbkirk 
may  be  cousidcred  as  belonging  tu  R.'Xburghshiru,  the 
gre.i(er  part  of  their  population  being  wtthm  it. 

There  are  five  markel-towns,  namely.  Jcdlnirgh  (the  shiro 
town,  also  a royal  burgh),  Kulao,  llawick,  Mckone,  and 
Castletown. 

Jedburgh  (colloquially  Jeddurt  or  Jethart)  is  on  the  Jed 
Water,  which  Uow»  into  the  Teviot.  Tho  parish  cousists  uf 
two  detached  parts,  the  one  iu  which  the  town  is  situated 
being  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  the  uthcr  on  the 
Nurlbuuibcrland  border : tlic  whole  area  is  about  squaru 
miles;  and  the  population,  in  1^31,  was  5647,  of  wlitnn 
3617  were  in  the  town.  The  nuiuc  of  the  parish  was 
anlkiully  written  Gedword^  Jedwxrlh.  Jetlwuuti.  and  Jed- 
burgh: the  first  syllable,  Ged  or  Jed.  the  name  uf  tlie  stream 
on  which  the  town  stands, has  been  supposed  to  cmhudy  the 
element  of  the  namo  Gaduni  (rurirv«*i  in  the  Greek  geo- 
grapiiers),  by  which  the  nation  who  inhabited  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  were  diatiiiguUhed.  The  parish  was  celebratctl 
in  anlieut  tunes  fur  its  woodland  fastnesses,  its  castles  aud 
furlificil  dwellings,  and  the  luaguificeuco  of  its  ecclusiaulical 
establislmieuts. 

At  Old  Jedworib,  four  miles  frum  the  town,  arc  the 
slight  ruins  of  a chapel,  with  lU  grave  yard;  and  on  the 
south  side  of  Uie  present  town  ure  the  more  promi- 
neiil  remain^  of  Jedburgh  Abbey.  This  abbey  (uf  canons 
regular,  impuried  frum  Beauvais  in  France)  appears  to 
have  been  funuded  in  the  first  half  of  tiiu  twelfth  cetitury, 
but  the  year  is  duubtful.  Sumo  persons  suppose  its  foun- 
dutiuu  to  havo  been  much  earlier.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  wars  with  tbu  English,  was  pillaged  and  burucil  by  tbu 
earl  uf  Surrey  at  the  slorming  of  Jedburgh  in  15ti3,  atid 
again  injured  by  the  carl  of  llertfurd  (afterwards  duke  of 
Suiuorset)  in  A.u.  1545.  Tlic  church  alone  runi.'iuis:  it  is 
feet  long.  The  choir  is  much  dilapidated,  and  the 
South  transept  has  di»appe:ired ; but  the  nave,  north  Iran- 
sept,  and  central  towor,  lUUicet  high,uro  iu  belter  prescr- 
vutiun.  Tbu  wcaturu  pait  uf  tbu  nave  bus  been  fitted  up. 
and  is  used  as  the  parish  kirk.  Thu  western  cud  is  u lufiy 
gable,  with  a beautiful  Nurmun  dour;  and  ihorc  is  anolher 
beautiful  Norman  door,  w hich  once  was  tbu  cMitrancu  from 
tho  cloisUirs.  The  arcbitcciuiu  appears  to  be  Norman,  lu- 
lormingled  with  Early  English.  On  tho  south  sUlu  of  the 
choir  is  a rhupul,  formerly  used  fur  tho  gramm:ir-schoul. 
Koundalious  of  the  lUonustiu  buildings  aru  found  extending 
to  a consnWrable  dis4auce  from  the  church,  aud  tho  burial- 
ground  IS  Very  spacious. 

The  town  stands  in  a uarvow  valley  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Jed.  It  cuiisisU  uf  several  slruuU,  CkiiiYurging  iu  the 
market-place  in  the  centre  uf  tho  town.  Tlierc  ore  sovoral 
houses  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivur,  forming  a kind  of 
suburb.  There  are  tluce  bridges  over  the  Jed  ; and  utlier!< 
over  one  or  two  small  burns  or  brooks  running  into  it,  all 
in  or  near  the  town.  The  principal  streets  ai-e  sutliciently 
spacious;  and  though  the  buuacs  have  generally  an  ur  cf 
anliquilv,  many  of  them  arc  very  good;  and  in  the  oulr 
skirls  of  the  town  are  many  pleasant  villas.  Tlie  county 
ball  is  near  the  markot-nlucc ; aud  close  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  town,  on  an  elevated  site,  is  the  county  pris>m 
(including  a gaol,  bridewell,  and  debtors'  prison,  witb  a house 
fur  the  govcriiur),  on  u belter  oonslruchun  than  tho  gene- 
rality of  Scotch  prisons.  As  it  occupies  the  site  of  tho 
aiiticut  castle  uf  Jedburgh,  it  has  retained  tho  name  of  The 
Castle.  There  are  llireo  dissenting  places  of  worship,  twouf 
thorn  tolerably  spacious.  The  dUsenliug  inlcrcat  is  strong 
in  and  about  Jedburgh. 

The  principal  uiaxiufaclurcs  of  the  town  are  of  woollens, 
such  us  blankets,  tlaiuiels,  tartans,  shawls,  shepherds*  pluid* 
ings,  ho!>iery,lamb's-woul  yam,  and  carpels:  these  branches 
give  euipluymunt  to  between  three  and  fuur  hundred  per- 
sons. 'niero  arc  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  and  a facl,ary 
for  patent  phuiing-prusscs.  There  are  quarries  of  red  and 
while  saudslune  iu  the  |iurUh  and  several  corn-mills. 
Bread  is  made  fur  the  supply  of  tbc  surrounding  villngoe, 
and  a great  quantity  is  scut  iutu  the  iiurtli  of  England. 
There  are  two  brunch  banks.  The  markeli*  are  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday ; the  Tuesday  market  is  a well  atluuded  coru- 
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market.  'Hicrn  i«  R inonllily  cattle-market,  and  ore 

four  horse  aixl  cattle  fain  held  in  the  year,  besides  a large 
ftheep  and  wool  fair  at  Rink,  in  a remote  part  of  the  parish, 
'iltcre  is  a post  ufTico,  and  there  is  communication  by  coach 
daily  with  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle,  and  twice  or  three 
times  a week  with  Hawick  and  Kelso. 

Jedbm^h  is  the  seat  of  a presbytery,  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Justiciary,  and  of  Justice  of  Rcaco.  Sheriff,  and  Small- 
Debt  Courts,  Th'  corporate  body  of  the  burgh  consists  of 
a proTosl,  four  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  eighteen  councillors, 
four  of  whom  are  chosen  from  the  deacons  of  the  eight  in- 
corporated trades.  The  royalty  or  jurisdiction  extends  only 
orcr  a pari  of  the  parish:  it  was  somewhat  enlarged  for 
|K»rliamentory  purjioses  by  the  Reform  Act.  The  burgh 
unites  with  Haddington,  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lau- 
der to  return  a member.  The  business  of  the  burgh  courl.s 
is  decreasing:  the  corporation  have  the  management  of  part 
of  the  county  prison. 

Tiiere  were,  in  IB.14,  fourteen  day  or  evening  schools  in 
the  parish,  attended  by  960  scholars,  about  one  in  six  nf  the 
population;  of  these,  170  were  attending  the  parochial 
schoul,  with  which  tlie  English  school  hod  been  united. 
Thore  arc  several  excellent  public  libraries,  one  of  them 
comprehending  a valuable  and  extensive  collection  of  books, 
i'iiere  are  two  public  reading-rooms  and  a reading  society. 
There  arc  a dispensary  (fur  which  the  marquis  of  Lothian, 
in  erected  a commodious  house,  with  baths  and  other 
accummiHluti'.ins).  a savings’-bank,  and  some  religious  and 
charitable  societies. 

The  neighbourhood  it  c^'lcbrated  for  the  growth  of  apples 
and  pears,  an  advantage  which  it  owes  to  the  excellence  of 
the  soil,  and  the  care  and  intelligence  of  the  monks  of  a 
Ijrtuer  age.  There  are  traces  of  a Roman  camp,  and  of 
s-tioe  other  nniient  camps,  of  a Roman  road,  and  sume 
remains  of  the  castles  and  towers  of  the  middle  ages,  es{>o- 
fittlly  of  Feniiuhurst  or  Firniliirst  Castle  on  the  Jed.  about 
two  miles  above  Jedburgh,  iho  antiunt  seat  of  the  Kers, 
ancestors  of  the  marquis  of  Lothian. 

Kelso  is  n miles  north-north-east  of  Jedburgh,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Twce«l,  which  receives  the  Teviol  just 
opposite  the  town:  the  Tweed  is  at  their  junction  a^ut 
•J4U  feel  wide,  the  Teviol  2U0  feel.  Tlie  narish  had,  m 1831, 
n |>opu!ation  of  4939.  about  une-tenin  agricultural:  il 
comprehends  what  anliently  constituted  three  parishes,  or 
parts  of  thiec  parishes,  and  includes  a portion  of  the  antient 
inirgh  of  Roxburgh,  with  tho  ruins  of  Roxburgh  Castle, 
for  Rumc  time  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and 
before  which  James  II.  of  Scotland  was  killed,  a.d.  14CU. 
Kelso  was  famous  for  its  abbev  of  Tironensis  (a  class  of 
Hcncdictinos),  founded  by  King  t)avld  L early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  llic  abbey  was  repcatcilly  burnt  or  otherwise  much 
injured,  especially  in  the  English  invasions  of  1623  and 
1643,  led  by  Lord  Surrey  and  the  Earl  of  Hcrlfurd  (after- 
wards duke  of  Somerset)  respectively.  The  town,  which 
was  oricinally  little  niuro  than  a suburb  of  Roxburgh, 
acquired  greater  importance  from  the  foundation  of  the 
ab^y,  and  rose  rapidly  after  the  decay  of  Roxburgh;  but 
it  was  nearly  destroyed  in  Hertford's  invasion  in  1545. 

Tlie  town  consists  of  several  streets  converging  in  an 
open  square,  and  extends  for  nbuut  half  a mile  along  the 
river  Tweed,  to  which  the  principal  street  is  parallel.  The 
(dd  houses,  with  gables  to  the  street,  have  very  generally 
given  way  to  more  modern  builtlingi  of  ficeslonc,  roofed 
with  slate,  giving  to  the  town  a very  handsome  appearance, 
which  is  improved  by  the  picturesque  scenery  of  tho  sur- 
rounding country. 

Tho  ruins  of  the  Kelso  Abbey  church  are  of  mingled 
architecture;  tho  predominant  character  however  is  Nor- 
man, more  or  less  decorated,  with  some  portions  of  early 
English  intermingled.  Tho  building  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  99  feet  long  (the  nave  being  shorter  than  the  choir),  with 
a transept  71  feeilongand  23  feel  broad,  with  a central  tower 
91  fed  high.  The  ruins  are  considerable,  and  have  been  in 
tlic  course  of  the  present  century  cleared  from  some  incongni- 
ouF  additions  made  to  them  in  order  to  adapt  the  iiavo  to  the 
purpose  of  a modern  church,  for  which  it  wus  used  until  laic  in 
Ihelasl century. 

There  are  two  modem  churches : the  one  lately  erected 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  on  the  border;  it  is  in  the  Elizabethan  stylo, 
with  a lower  70  feet  high.  There  are  five  places  of  worship 
for  dissenters.  There  is  a bridge  over  tho  Twead  494  feel 
long,  with  ft*<s  cUipnoal  arches  of  fevt  span;  the  piers 


are  14  feel  wide:  it  was  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  Rennie. 
[Rejvxik.]  The  town-house  is  a neat  modem  building  on 
the  ca>,t  side  of  the  square. 

The  manufactures  of  Kelso  are  not  important ; leather, 
linens,  stcckings,  hats.  Wi.ollcn  cloth,  and  tobacco  are  ma- 
nufactured : but  all  these  branches  give  employment  to  no 
more  than  16U  men.  There  arc  four  branch  bank.s  aiul 
numerous  good  shops.  Tlioruareadaily  market  for  provisions, 
a weekly  com-market,  and  a mnnthly  cattle  and  sheep 
market,  besides  five  yearly  fairs,  includingthat  of  St.  Janu'K, 
one  of  the  best-attended  on  the  border,  rrufe.ssional  men 
arc  tolerably  numerous.  Ttiere  are  races  at  KeUo;  ami 
rural  sports  of  various  kinds  are  much  pracli^icd  in  tho 
neighbourhood. 

Kelso  is  a burgh  of  barony  with  a peculiar  conslitation  ; 
the  baron  bailie  oas  jurisdiction  in  small  matters,  civil  and 
criminal.  Thera  is  a small  prison  or  lock-up-house.  Tlie 
police  of  the  town  is  inefficient,  especially  as  the  population 
lias  been  deterioralod  hyan  influx  of  gipsies  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Yeibolm.  and  by  the  settlement  of  some 
Irish.  Inere  is  a good  deal  of  i«etty  crime. 

There  is  a ]x>bt-offi<'c  at  Kelso  ; and  comrouniralion  is 
maintained  hy  coaches  with  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh 
daily,  and  with  Berwick,  Jedburgh,  and  Hawick  twice  or 
three  times  a week. 

There  were,  in  1834,  ten  day-schools,  two  of  them  paro- 
chial, namely, on  English  and  a grammar  school.  Ihreobup- 
|)ortcd  hy  private  jiharity,  and  five  private  schools.  Tlie 
number  of  scholars,  in  1836,  was  694 ; it  had  been  dirainish- 
ing  for  tho  previous  three  or  four  years.  Tlicre  were  also 
six  Sunday-6Cho:ils.  There  aro  three  joint-stock  libraries, 
of  5(i00,  20U0,  and  1500  volumes  respectively;  and  several 
other  libraries,  a book-club,  a Phyaical  and  Antiquariau  So- 
ciety, and  two  news-rooms.  Two  newspapers  arc  published 
in  the  town. 

There  are  a dispensary,  with  a house  for  receiving  patients, 
rurnUhed  with  baths,  &c. ; and  a savings*-bank.  Pauperism 
has  much  increased  at  Kelso. 

ilnwick  is  about  10  miles  south  west  of  Jedburgh,  on 
tho  right  or  south-east  bank  of  thcTcviot,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Slitrig,  Slittcrick,  or  Slilridge,  which  flows  through  tlis 
town.  The  parish  contains  about  24  Equ,*irc  miles,  and  had 
in  1831,  a population  of  4970.  Hawick  suffered  much  in 
the  border  warfare  of  former  days;  and  both  in  the  town 
and  the  rural  parts  of  the  parish  are  several  towers  or  liouacs 
whose  strength  shows  they  were  designed  for  furtifleations. 
Among  these,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teviot.  three  miles 
above  Hawick,  is  Branxliolm,  rebuilt  by  Scott  of  Buccleugh, 
its  owner,  after  being  alino-t  cinirely  destroyed  by  the  En- 
glish under  ihe  earl  of  Suhscx,  a.d.  1570  : (he  building  has 
been  so  altered  and  repaired  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  an- 
liont  appearance,  but  it  is  of  interest  as  occupying  (he  site  of 
(he  Branxholra.  or  Branksomc,  of  Sir  Walter  ‘Lay 

of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
spacious  street  along  the  bank  of  thcTcviot,  which  is  hero 
crossed  by  a stone  bridge.  Thore  are  two  bridges  over  llio 
Slilridge,  one  of  tiicm  very  antient.  There  are  in  the  whole 
parish  eight  bridges.  Tlie  siri'Cts  are  well  fiavcd.and  lighted 
with  gas.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  has  been  much 
altered  of  late  years  by  the  laying  out  of  new  atreels  and 
the  substitution  of  better  dwelling-houses  and  shops  f ir  those 
previously  existing.  The  parish-church  was  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  it  is  destitute  of  architectural 
beauty,  but  in  a good  situation.  Thcie  are  four  dissenting 
meeting-houses,  a (ovn-hall,  and  a suite  of  rooms  used  oc* 
ciisimtally  for  public  meetings. 

The  manufactures  are  chiefly  of  woollen  yarns,  flannels, 
andfilhur  woollen  under-clothing,  plaidmg,  shawls,  tartans, 
diugget!;,  woollen-cloths  of  various  descriptions,  blankets, 
and  lamb’s-wool  hosiery.  In  these  branches,  in  1838,  1788 
worki>coplo  were  employed  in  and  round  the  town  ; and  the 
annual  consumption  of  wool  was  estimated  at  IU8,t)00  stones: 
tliere  were  II  extensive  factories,  1209  stocking-frames,  and 
226  weaving-looms.  A number  of  fonialcs  were  employ  e<l 
in  sewing  stockings.  Machinery,  candles,  and  gloves  were 
also  manufactured,  and  the  tanning  of  leather  and  the  dress- 
ing of  sheep-skins  were  olso  carried  on.  Tlicre  is  a ]>ost- 
otiicc.  Mails  to  and  from  London  and  Edinburgh,  by  way 
of  (Carlisle,  pass  through  the  town;  there  are  ruaches  to 
Edinburgh  three  times  a week,  and  to  Jcrlburgh  and  Kelso 
twice  or  throe  times.  There  is  a weekly  market  on  'Hturs- 
day,  and  there  are  four  veariv  fairs  for  noraes, catfte,  sheep, 
and  hiring  servants,  generacy  well  attended. 
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There  were  in  tlio  parisli,  in  1839,  a parochial  whool  with 
a Kinall  additional  endowment ; a second  parochial  school  at 
the  villai;e  of  Newtuill;  and  ten  private  scliuoU  ; besides 
twent)->foiir  Snbbaih-svhouls  on  ttic  local  system,  connectud 
With  the  estubliahment,  and  four  Sabbalh-schooU  managed 
by  di>hcnters,  Tlie  number  of  children  in  the  day-ichooU 
wa'<  8U2,  vu.  427  boi  sand  376  girls  ; tbero  U scarcely  any  |ier* 
son  a native  of  the  parish  who  is  not  able  to  read  and  write. 
There  are  a public  library  of  36UO  volumes,  a trades’  library 
of  I '200  volumes,  tbree  juvenile  libraries,  and  a school  of  arts. 
There  are  a savmg:^’-bank,  and  .several  religious  andcharita* 
ble  institutions.  The  police  of  the  town  is  very  inefficient ; 
petty  thefts,  embezzlements,  and  petty  assaults  are  frequent. 
Pauperism  has  increased  of  late  yeara  with  more  than  ordi* 
imry  rapidity.  Hawick  is  a burgh  of  barony;  civil  causes 
to  any  extent  and  criminal  cases  of  minor  description  arc 
tried  before  the  burgh  justices.  There  is  a wretched  prison 
of  only  one  room. 

Melrose  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  )1  milea 
north‘Wost  from  Jedburgh.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  45 
S(]uarc  miles,  and  liad.  in  1831.  a population  of  4339,  rather 
less  than  one-lhird  agricultural.  This  parish  appears  to  have 
been  thu  scat  of  a religious  community  in  (ho  lime  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  ; but  thu  establishment  was  destroyed 
when  the  Scots  obtained  the  district  from  tbo  Northum- 
brian Saxons.  Some  moTiks  afterwards  made  it  ihc  place 
of  their  temporarv  residence ; and,  in  a.o.  1 i 38.  David  1.  of 
Scotland  founded  here  a Cistertian  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which 
yoL  remain.  Thu  original  Saxon  monastery  was  on  a site 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Tweed,  three  miles  to  the  cast  of 
the  ruins  of  the  later  abbev.  These  rums  are  well  known 
from  ihc  description  in  Sir  VValter  Scott’s  ‘ Lay  of  the  Last 
Mmstivl.'  They  are  chiefly  of  the  abbey  church,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a cross  ; the  length  of  the  nave  and  choir  was 
268  feet,  the  breadth  70  feet ; thu  length  of  the  choir  alone 
about  60  feet;  the  length  of  the  transept  was  1.10  feet,  the 
breadth  44  feet.  The  walls  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transept 
are  standing,  and  part  of  the  central  tower.  There  are  traces 
of  the  duuters  and  of  the  monastic  buildings.  Tlie  beauty 
and  finish  of  the  architectural  decorations,  and  the  majestic 
apirenrance  of  the  ruins,  altogether  render  Melrose  an  object 
of  great  attraction.  There  are  a few  other  antiquities  in  tbo 
parish  ; tiie  shaft  of  an  antient  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage is  surmountetl  by  the  crest  of  the  earU  of  Haddington ; 
there  U a large  barrow  on  the  Eildon  Hills,  and  astonu  with 
an  antient  Latin  inscription,  evidently  Kumaii,  has  been 
found. 

Tho  town  of  Melrose  consists  of  a central  triangular 
space  with  streets  diserging  from  it,  and  contains  about  700 
inhabitants,  chielly  retail  shopkei’pers.  handicrafUmen,  or 
labourers,  with  their  families.  The  place  has  an  air  of  an- 
tiquity ; and  some  of  the  bouses  have  in  their  walls  atones 
with  inscriptions  derivc<l  from  Catholic  times.  Some  good 
modern  houses  have  been  built.  The  church  is  on  an  emi- 
nence a short  distance  west  of  the  town  ; it  is  a plain  modem 
building  with  a spire.  Tliere  are  two  stone  bridges  orertho 
Tweed  m the  parish,  but  neither  of  them  near  the  town, 
and  asusponsion-bridge  for  foot-passengers  and  single  horses. 
There  are  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  in  the  town. 
There  is  a small  prison  or  lock-up-house,  consisting  of  a 
single  cell,  secure,  dry,  and  tolerably  well  ventilated. 

There  is  no  manufacture  but  that  of  woollens.  Some  of 
the  establishments  connected  with  the  manufacluring  dis- 
trict of  Galashiels  extend  into  the  western  part  of  the  pa- 
rish. The  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  which  flourished 
for  awhile,  have  become  extinct,  and  the  flsheries  have 
dwindled  to  nothing,  but  agriculture  is  conducted  with 
spirit  and  skill.  The  farms  are  lar^<  &nd  the  farm  build- 
ings commodious  and  substantial.  There  are  three  yearly 
fairs  for  cattle  ami  sheep.  There  is  a post-office,  but  no 
couches  through  the  town.  The  Edinburgh  and  Jedburgh 
roml  passes  near  it. 

Thure  are  several  schools  in  the  parish;  the  parochial  school, 
with  7U  or  8U  scholars,  being  in  Melrose  itself,  the  others  in 
tbo  surrounding  villages  and  hamlets.  Education  is  gene- 
rally diffused,  and  is  much  valued.  There  is  a subscription 
library  at  Melrose,  and  there  are  small  religious  libraries 
in  tlie  surrounding  villages.  There  are  a savings'-bank, 
three  friendly  societies,  and  two  missionary  societies.  Mel- 
rose is  a burgh  of  barony,  but  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  charter  have  never  b^n  exercised.  Tho  superior  of 


the  burgh  (the  duke  of  Buccleugh)  nominates  a baron 
bauia,  whose  deputy  exercises  a jurisdiction  in  trilling 
P.  C.,  No.  1256. 


matters  as  a luagistrate.  Abbotsford,  the  residence  of  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  in  the  parish  of  Melrose,  two  or 
throe  miles  west  of  the  town. 

Castletown  is  in  the  southern  part  of  tho  county.  The 
parish  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
comprehends  a large  part  of  Liddesdale.  It  is  separat^ 
from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  a range  of  hills,  the  raroidca- 
tions  of  w hich,  separated  by  narrow  vallejs,  extend  over  the 
whole  parish.  The  ^pulation  in  1831*  was  22:^7,  about 
half  agricultural.  There  arc  a number  of  antiquities; 
several  circular  enclosures,  or  antient  British  forts  or  camps, 
called  ' Picts’  works,’  a druidical  circle,  several  cairns,  a 
stone  cross,  and  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  with  the  ruins  of 
tho  chapel  near  it.  The  castle  is  a massive  border  tower  or 
fortress,  nearly  ICO  feet  square.  The  walls  are  entire,  and 
have  been  lately  put  into  complete  repair.  ITio  town  of 
Castletown  coiisistsof  two  long  streets  parallel  to  each  other, 
lined  with  neat  new  houses,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liddel. 
and  contains  a |>opulation  uf  above  1000.  llic  town  was 
commenced  in  1*9.1,  and  has  superseded  the  old  village  of 
Castletown  (socallod  fromaborder  fortress  now  demolished) 
higher  up  the  vale.  There  ore  a weekly  market  established 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  two  yearly  sheep- fairs,  and 
three  hiring-days.  The  parish  church  is  ut  the  junction 
of  the  Hermitage  with  (he  Liddel,  above  a mite  from  the 
town,  and  will  contain  700  or  80U  people.  There  is  a dis- 
senting meeting-house  in  the  parish.  There  are  four  paro- 
chial schools,  one  principal  and  three  auxiliary,  besides  two 

Firivalo  schools,  and  a public  subscription  library.  No  pub- 
ic conveyance  passes  through  any  part  of  tho  parish. 

The  village  of  Yetholm,  in  the  eastern  part  of  tho  county, 
U remarkable  as  the  usual  abode  of  a gipsy  colony,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  ' Blackwood’s  Magaxine,’  vol. 
i.,  pp.  164-161.  St.  TOSwcU's,  near  Melrose,  is  celebrated 
for  a great  sheep-fair,  tho  greatest  in  the  county,  held  in 
July. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purjx>/teM.—0(  the 
thirty-four  parishes  wholly  or  partly  m Roxburghshire,  nine 
in  the  north-east  are  in  tho  presbytery  of  Kelso,  nine  along 
the  north-western  border  are  in  the  presbytery  of  Selkirk,  one 
in  the  north  (Smailholm  or  Smallholmlis  in  the  presbytery 
of  Lauder,  and  one  on  the  south  (Castletown)  in  the  pi*e&- 
byterv  of  Langholm.  Tho  remaining  fourteen  central 
parishes  are  in  tlie  presbytery  of  Jedburgb.  The  presbyteries 
of  Kelso,  Selkirk,  Lauder,  and  J<*dburgh  are  in  the  synod 
of  Merso  and  Teviotdule ; tho  presbytery  of  Langholm  is  in 
the  synod  of  Dumfries. 

Tho  circuit  court  of  justiciary  and  tbo  shoriff-rourt  are 
hold  at  Jedburgh,  where  the  county  gaol  i.s.  lliere  arc  six 
prisons  in  the  county,  viz.:  the  burgh  anrl  county  prison  at 
Jedburgh,  and  a small  lock-up-bousc* ; and  small  prisons  or 
lock-up-houses  at  Kelso.  Hawick,  Melrose,  and  New  Castle- 
town. ‘There  appears  to  be  a good  deal  of  crime  in  thia 
county  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The  offences  con- 
sist chielly  of  thefts  (particularly  sheep-stealing  and  em- 
bezzlement) and  assaults  ....  Tho  offenders  as  a class 
are  said  to  be  of  drunken  habits,  and  to  be  much  below 
others  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in  education  and  intelli- 
gence. Many  of  the  younger  offenders  hare  learned  no 
honest  means  of  getting  a livelihood ; and,  as  might  be 
ex|>ected,  their  parents  aro  themselves  cither  positively  bad, 
or  at  least  very  negligent  of  their  children.  The  offences 
are  chiefly  committed  by  resident  inhabitants;  many  how- 
ever arc  by  strangers.  The  police  of  Roxburghshire  hat 
been  lately  organised  and  greatly  improved  ; but  tho  pro- 
curator-lls^l  is  of  opinion  that  about  one-third  part  even  ot 
the  offences  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred 
to  thu  sheriff,  are  still  committed  without  any  clue  being 
obtained  to  the  parties  concerned,  or  without  sufficient  e\i- 
dence  being  obtained  to  warrant  a prosecution.'  {Inspectors 
qf  Prisons'  Third  Rejxtrt,  1837.) 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Jed- 
burgh is  the  principal  place  of  election.  Tlie  same  burgh 
is  united  for  tho  return  of  a member  with  Haddington, 
North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Lauder.  The  constituency  of 
the  county  amounted  in  1834-6  to  1674,  in  1836-6  to  1663, 
that  of  the  burgh  district  in  1 834-6  to  691. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  period  of  au- 
thentic history  the  county  seems  to  have  b^n  compre- 
hended in  the  territories  of  two  antient  British  nations,  the 
Gadeni  in  the  west,  and  tlio  Otadeni  in  the  cast.  Of  these 
Celtic  nations  the  cairns  and  barrows  or  tumuli,  and  other 
sepulchral  antuiuities  which  have  been  found,  are  suppoaed 
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to  be  relies.  Dniidical  stones,  some  of  Ihotn  arranged  in 
circles,  aix*  found;  and  the  Eihlon  Hills  and  other  emi- 
nences are  crowned  with  forts.  On  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  the  county  was  compre- 
lmnde<l  in  the  province  of  Valentia,  and  Roman  roads  were 
carried  across  it,  and  Human  statiuns  establishe<l  within  it. 
Some  of  these  stations  were  formed  by  occupying  the  anlient 
forts  or  hilhcamps  of  the  natives,  and  strengthening  and 
adapting  them  by  Roman  skill  and  labour.  Tiie  camp  on 
the  Eiluon  llilU  was  thus  occupied.  A chain  of  Roman 
pi'Sta  may  be  traced  bv  their  existing  remains,  and  there  are 
traces  of  Homan  roads.  One,  which  was  a wnlinuation  of 
Watlirig'Slrecl,  may  bo  trace<l  from  the  Northumbrian  bor- 
der across  the  county  near  Jedburgh  and  Melrose,  in  the 
direction  of  Lauder.  Coins,  vessels  of  copper  and  bra-ss 
and  other  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  The 
Trimontium  of  Ptolemy  and  Richard  of  Cirencester  is 
fixed  by  syrae  antiquaries  at  the  camp  on  the  Eildons  near 
Melrose ; but  Chalmers  places  Tnmontiuin  at  llirrenswork 
Hill  in  Annamlale,  Dumfriesshire,  and  makes  the  Kildon 
camp  to  bo  the  Ad  Pines  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  which 
others  fix  at  Chew  Green.  Gadanica,  mentioned  by  Rich* 
ard,  is  fixed  bv  some  at  Hawick.  (See  Map  of  Antient 
Britain,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.) 

On  the  <lepartureof  the  Romans  this  county  was  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Ani^lcs,  who  founded  thu  Nurtlium- 
bhan  kingdom.  The  natives  struggled  lung  and  gallantly, 
and  it  is  to  this  period  that  Chalmei-s  ascribes  tho  construc- 
tion of  the  Calrail,  a vast  ditch  at  least  twenty-six  feet 
broad,  with  a rampart  eight  or  ten  feet  high  on  each  side  of 
it,  formed  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  ditch,  extending 
from  near  Galashiels  in  Stdkirkshire  to  Peel  Fell  on  the 
border  of  Korihumberland.  fortv-fivo  miles,  of  which 
eighteen  are  in  Roxburghshiro.  ))ut  the  Angles  gained 

fruumi,  and  before  llie  end  of  tho  sixth  century  occupied 
evioldalo,  which  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Nortbuin- 
bria.  [NoRTMVMaERLXND.]  In  the  tenth  century  it  was 
relinquished  by  thu  Anglo-Saxons  to  tho  king  of  Scotlaml, 
togeincr  with  the  rest  of  the  Scolo-Norlhumbrian  terri- 
tory comprehended  under  tho  general  name  of  l>jlhian. 
From  this  time  the  county  was  gradually  strcngtheiud  by 
castles  and  towers  against  that  hostility  to  which  its  situa- 
tion on  the  lionler  peculiarly  exposed  it.  Jedburgh  Castle 
was  erected  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  tweltth  century,  and  is  tho  earliest  in  the  county  of 
which  any  distinct  account  can  be  given.  Roxburgh  Castle 
was  perhaps  of  os  early  date,  and  ut  one  lime  of  greater  im- 
portance. llermitage  Castle  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  II.  (a  d.  1214-49) : and  in  following  years,  but 
especially  after  the  aggrc.ssiioiis  of  Edward  1.  had  embittered 
the  hostility  of  tho  two  nation!),  rose  the  various  castles, 
towers,  and  peels,  of  which  many  ruins  exist,  and  K>me  of 
whicli  have  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  ‘Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,'  and  the  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Of  Roxburgh  Ca.stle.  now  in  Kelso  parish;  of  Clintwuod 
Cxisile,  in  Cusllolown  parish;  of  Gossfurd Castle,  iu  Kiktbrd 
parish;  and  of  Halieueati  or  Holydean  Castle,  in  Bowden 
|>ari«b,  the  remains  are  very  scanty.  Of  Delphiaton  Tower, 
in  Oxnam  parish,  and  Minto  Tower,  in  Minlo  parish,  there 
livo  rather  more  remains,  also  of  Guldiclands  Ca‘-tle  near 
Hawick;  but  none  of  the->e  call  for  particular  notice.  The 
ecclesiastical  ruins,  Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  Melrose  abbejs, 
havo  been  noticed  already.  There  are  remarkable  caves  ut 
Jedburgh.  Roxburgh,  and  Anerum,  which  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  habitations,  probably  as  temporary  retreats 
during  the  border  wars.  There  aie  .«omc  remarkablu 
remains  of  walls  in  Anerum  parish,  forming  a quadrangle, 
enclosing  an  eminonee  above  which  they  rose ; they  arc 
called  tlie  Malian  wall,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains 
of  a building  belonging  to  the  Knighu  of  Malta.  Small- 
bolm  Tower  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  form  a luudinark  fur 
stiiimcn  entering  Berwick  harbour. 

Roxburghshire  appears  to  have  been  early  established  as 
a shire.  Mention  of  ilie  shenfi*  occurs  in  tho  reigns  of 
Alexander  1.  (1107-1124)  and  David  1.  (a.d.  1124^1)63). 
Tho  chief  foriressea  in  tho  shire  were  ceded  to  llie  English 
by  Wdham  the  Lion,  to  re<lceiu  himself  from  capfiviiv, 
A.D.  1171,  but  restored  a.d.  1189  by  Richard  I.  When 
Edward  I.  seized  Scotland  into  bis  own  hands,  ho  placed 
this  county  under  a military  adimnUtration ; but  the  suc- 
cesses of  Robert  Bruce  and  his  supporter  Douglgs.  tlie  latter 
of  whom  look  Roxburgh  Castle,  a.d.  1313,  restored  the  for- 


mer mode  of  administration  by  a sheriff.  Tho  county 
was  still  however  claimed,  and  at  tiroes  successfully,  by  tho 
kmigs  of  England,  who  occasionally  appointed  the  sherilT, 
while  in  the  intervals  of  English  weakness  and  decline  tho 
Scottish  ]>rinccs  exercised  the  right  of  appointment.  In 
1342  Roxburgh  Castle,  then  in  tho  hamU  of  the  English, 
was  taken  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsy,  who  w ax 
appointcfl  by  the  Scottish  king.  David  II.,  shcrifl'  of  iho 
county.  This  appointment  roused  the  jealousy  of  tho  great 
Douglas  family,  one  of  whom,  Sir  \Vilham  Douglas  of  Lid- 
dcs<lulc,  seized  the  sheriff,  and  carrying  him  off  to  his  casito 
of  Hermitage,  there  starved  him  to  death,  a.d.  1343.  In  tho 
interval  between  a.u.  1346  and  1384,  in  which  year  tlie  Scotch 
again  jxjssessed  themselves  of  the  county,  except  the  castles 
of  Jedburgh  and  Roxburgh,  Roxburghshire  wus  m the 
power  of  the  Englisli.  It  was  cLielly  by  the  valour  of  the 
Douglas  family  that  it  was  recovered,  and  the  sheriffs  were 
commonly  chosen  from  that  family,  wiio  came  to  regard  it  as 
their  right,  so  that  the  appointment  of  Sir  David  Fleming  of 
Higgar  to  tlicoifice,  in  a.d.  1406,  led  to  his  assassiination  by 
James  Douglus  of  Balveny.  The  office  of  sheriff  Uieii  be- 
came hereditary  in  the  Douglas  family,  and  cotAiuue<l  so 
until  the  final  abolition  of  hereditary  jiiriiidiclious.  Rox- 
burgh Castle  was  taken  fruni  the  English,  ad.  1460.  by  Mary 
of  Gueldrcs,  widow  of  king  Jamc.'i  11.,  who  hail  fallen 
during  the  siege;  Jedburgh  Castle  had  been  recovered  long 
before. 

Tlie  calamities  of  War  led  to  the  ruin  of  the  town  of 
Roxburgh,  which  had,  in  the  reign  of  David  1 , been  the 
rotal  residence  and  tho  county  tuvvj,].  On  its  downfaU  Jed- 
burgh hccarae,  and  has  continued  to  be.  the  county  town. 
The  sheriffs  appoilitcHl  by  the  English  made  Hawiek  thuir 
residence.  Liddcsdale  was  ^ros^es-sed  by  various  branches  of 
the  Douglas  family,  and  pa&<ed  by  exchange,  in  i 492,  to  the 
carls  of  Bolhwcll.  It  was  held  by  thu  notorious  call  of 
Queen  Mary’s  tuno,  and  she  visited  him  when  he  lay 
wounded  in  his  castle  at  Hermitage,  in  a.d.  1566.  In  the 
comiucncemcut  of  this  unforlunalu  queen’s  reign,  a.d.  1545, 
an  Eii:;lish  army,  which  had  invaded  the  country  under  Sir 
Ralph  Evers  and  Sir  Brian  Layton,  was  here  defeated  with 
considerable  lo^s  by  the  carls  of  Arran  and  Angus.  The 
county  suffered  materially  in  the  succeeding  iuvosioiis  of 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  ^mersel,  a.d. 
1545-1547  ; of  Ixiid  Gray,  a d.  1543  ; and  of  the  Earl  of 
Sussex,  A D.  1570. 

iSfic  Slatiittcal  Acemnt  of  Scotland;  Ch-nlmers's  CaU' 
donia : Forsyth's  fipttuiifi  t\f  ScotUind;  Cliambers's  Gazet- 
teer if  Scntland;  IKirliamenUtry  Paierx.) 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  .^RTS  IN  LONDON.  At 
the  accession  of  George  111.,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, notwithstanding  there  were  eminent  artists  in  all 
those  branches,  were  in  a lower  state  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  mo>t  parts  of  Europe.  Foreign  critics  did  not  hc^itaio 
to  assert,  that  tho  ungcuial  climate  or  the  physical  defects  of 
the  English  presented  insuperable  ubstacles  to  the  allain- 
roent  of  excellence  in  tho  arts.  Whether  these  opinions 
induced  tho  young  king  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject,  and  endeavour  to  remove  (his  national  stigma,  canout 
now  ho  known,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  soon  began  to 
show  a strong  dis{K>sitiun  to  encourage  the  arts.  The  study 
of  architecture  under  Mr.  {aflerwards  Sir  William)  Cham- 
bers became  his  favourite  rccrcatiou,  and  we  have  heard 
that  his  {lalriottc  wish  to  advance  the  taste  and  refinemeut 
of  thu  nation  was  strengthened  by  tho  rcpresenlutioiib  iind 
advico  of  Drummond,  then  archbishop  of  York.  This  pre- 
late introduceil  to  his  notice  Benjamin  West,  a young 
American  artist  just  returned  from  his  studies  in  Italy,  to 
whom  tho  king  thencidbrward  allowed  a liberal  pension. 

An  institution  which  had  been  hirraed  in  1754,  callcil  ‘A 
Society  fur  the  Rnctmnigenieiit  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerco  iu  Great  Britain,’  was  the  first  which  includctl 
among  its  objects  tho  offering  of  rewards  to  the  fine  arts. 
Attempts  were  made  about  the  same  lime  by  the  principal 
artists  to  form  a permanent  academy  for  thu  cultivalioii  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architectuie,  which  failetl.  In 
1760  however,  with  tho  .i-ssistanco  of  the  sbuve-mentioued 
•Society,  who  liberally  allowed  the  use  of  their  great  room  for 
the  purpose,  the  artists  were  cnabletl  to  open  the  first  public 
exhibition,  which  though  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
promoters,  attracted  great  attention,  ami  was  for  several 
seUMUia  successfully  followed  liy  a himilar  display  of  their 
talents.  They  were  in  consequence  induced  to  apply  to  tho 
king  fur  a charter,  which  they  readily  obtained,  and  in  1765 
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lliey  were  constiluled  a Ixxly  corporate  umler  the  title  of 
•The  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists.*  The  way  was  thus 
paved  fur  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy;  hut  iU 
immedutc  cuuko  was  a schism  which  took  place  in  itiu  ' So* 
cieiy*  soon  after  their  incorporation.  According  (oEdwanls 
(whu>e  * Anecdotes  of  Fainting  ’ furnish  tho  l^t  accounU 
of  the  stale  of  art  at  this  jHiriodj,  ‘ Unlnrtunatcly  they  were 
scarcely  collected  when  discussions  arose  which,  in  tho 
course  of  three  vears,  cause<l  an  irreparahto  breach,  and  in 
tlic  end  a total  (fissolutionof  the  incorporated  Society.'  Tliis 
event  he  attributes  * to  the  loose  and  unguarded  manner  in 
which  the  ctiarler  was  compuseti:  for  it  did  nut  provide 
again&t  tho  aclmUsion  of  those  who  were  distinuuisiied 
neither  by  tbeir  taiunU  os  artists  nor  their  good  conduct  as 
men.'  The  number  of  members  already  amounted  to  a 
bundled  and  forty-one,  of  whom  a largo  portion  were  artists 
of  very  inferiur  merits.  ‘It  was  now  seen,’  says  another 
writer  well  aciiuainted  with  the  facts, ‘that  no  society  of 
this  kind  could  be  lasting,  unless  it  were  moro  limited  in 
its  numbers  and  select  iu  tho  choice  of  iU  members,  and 
that  it  (x>uM  have  no  national  dignity  without  the  avuw'cd 
and  immediate  patronagu  of  the  sovereign.’  Accordingly 
the  principal  artists  withdrew’,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  protection  and  patronage  of  the  king.  W.  Chambers, 
F.  Coates,  G.  M.  Moser,  and  H.  West  presented  to  him  a 
ineuioriai  signed  by  twenty-two  artists,  the  purport  of  which 
w’us  to  show  the  proliabilily  that  with  his  royal  sanction  and 
encouragement,  and  by  means  of  an  annual  exhibition  of 
their  works,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  misu  sufltcieiU 
fund.s  fur  tho  support  of  a gratuitous  national  scImkiI  of  art. 
The  memorial  slalcil,  ‘The  two  principal  objects  which  we 
liavo  in  view  are  the  establishing  a wcll-regulatcil  school  or 
academy  of  design,  ami  an  annual  u.Khibitiun  open  to  uli 
artists  of  dUtinguisliuil  merit ; wo  apprehending  that  tho 
proiUs  arising  from  the  last  of  these  institutions  will  fuUy 
answer  all  the  expenses  of  tho  first;  we  even  Hatter  our- 
selves tiiat  they  will  he  more  tiian  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  we  shall  be  enabled  annually  to  distribute 
>omewhat  in  useful  charities.*  The  proposal  was  graciously 
received.  The  plan  of  a constitution  was  draw  up  by  Mr. 
Chunibers,  and  laid  before  the  king,  which  ho  approved, 
and  Signed  on  the  lOth  of  Der'ember,  1768.  Tims  was 
founded  ‘The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  I>ondoti,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.’ 

Tlie  artists  who  signed  this  memoriul  were;  Benjumln 
West,  Francesco  Zuccarelli,  Nathaniel  Dance,  Ridiard 
WiUou,  George  Michael  Moser,  Samuel  Wale,  .1.  Baptist 
Cipriani,  Jeremiah  Meyer,  Angelica  Knuffinan,  Cliailes 
Colton,  Francesco  Bartulozzi.  Francis  Coles,  Edward  Penny, 
George  Barrett,  Paul  Sandby.  Richard  Yco,  Mary  M<jser, 
Agostino  Curlini.  ^Vllham  Chambers,  Joseph  Wilton. 
Francis  Milner  Newton,  Francis  Hayman.  These,  with 
John  Baker,  Mason  Chambtulin,  Junn  Gwynn,  Tliomas 
Gainsborough,  Dominick  Serres,  Peter  Toms,  Nathaniel 
Hone.  Joshua  Reynolds,  John  Richards,  Thomas  Sundby, 
Gem-ge  Dance,  Fraiici-^  Hayman,  William  Hoare  of  Bath, 
and  Johan  ZofTani,  rom)>osoiI  the  original  thirty-six  acade- 
micians. The  number  forty  was  not  completed  till  1780-~ 
h^’  the  addition  of  Edward  Burch,  Richard  Cosway,  Joseph 
Kollekens,  and  James  Barry.  Their  Qrst  inoeling  was  held 
on  tho  Uth  of  December,  when  the  following  oftlcers  were 
elected,  viz.:  J.  Reynolds,  President ; G.  M.  Moser,  Keeper ; 
F*.  M.  Newton,  Scrr»»/ary ; K.  Penny,  Profettor  of  Paint- 
ing; T.  Sandby,  Prn/estor  of  Architecture ; J.  Wall,  Pm- 
festor  ff  Perspective;  Ur.  William  Hunter,  Professor  qf 
Anatomi/.  Tlic  king  appointed  William  Chambers  Trea- 
surer, and  R.  Wilson  i,ior(ir»aH. 

This  list  of  the  foundersof  the  Royal  Academy  evidently 
includes  the  great  mass  of  talent  existing  at  that  ]>eriod  in 
London. 

llie  other  academies  of  Europe  which  have  been  es- 
tablished for  the  ailvanceinent  of  llio  fine  arts  and  the 
pixmiotion  of  public  taste,  are  supported  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  respective  govcrnmunls  as  objects, 

and  are  usually  umler  the  control  of  some  person  of  dis- 
tincliuii.  Such  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  founded 
ju-l  a century  before.  Tlie  Royal  Academy  of  London  is 
exsentialiy  dilfereul  from  these,  inasmuch  us  it  originated 
Ml  the  private  munificence  of  the  reigning  king,  and,  since  ' 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  has  lieen  entirely  maintained 
by  the  exertions  of  the  ariUts  themselves,  unaided  by  a 
smgio  national  grant  or  public  subscription. 


[ The  king’s  adoption  of  the  artists  was  immediately  followed 

[ by  the  most  liberal  and  effociive  support.  Ho  caused  uparl- 
menlB  for  the  schools  to  bo  filled  up  in  his  own  palace  of 
' Somerset  House,  supplied  the  Society  with  rooms  in  Pall 
Mall  for  their  exhibitions,  and  lor  scvcrol  years  made  up 
every  deficiency  in  iheir  expenditure  from  liU  privy  purse ; 
with  true  and  considerate  bcnovuloncu  he  allowed  them  at 
the  same  lime  to  resen’C  a hundred  poumU  a year  to  form 
a fund  for  necessitous  members  or  tlioir  widows,  and  twico 
that  sum  to  administer  occasional  relief  totrlUts  in  distress, 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  Society  or  not, 

George  111.  constituted  himself  the  head  of  the  Academy, 
and  showed  a personal  inlcTust  in  its  succo?is;  he  gave  fre- 
quent audiences  to  its  oOicers,  confirmed  its  proceedings 
when  his  sanction  wus  neces»ary,  and  attended  (o  all  its 
concerns  as  if  it  were  part  of  his  household.  When  Old 
Somerset  House  was  purchased  by  the  nation  as  a site  for  a 
number  of  public  otllces.  the  king  look  care  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  the  new  building  fur  his  Academy. 

In  1 776  the  plans  of  a new  site  were  submitted  to  the  ap- 
proval of  tho  president  and  council,  and  the  apartments 
devoted  to  this  purpose  were  fitted  up  with  a degree  of  mag- 
nificence worthy  of  a royal  palace,  tho  talents  of  many  of 
the  principal  members  having  been  employed  in  its  decora- 
tion. In  July,  1780,  the  preparations  being  completed,  the 
Royal  Academy  obtained  possession  of  their  new  residence, 
by  an  order  from  the  Treasury  to  the  surveyor-general  of  tho 
works,  and  their  first  exhibition  in  Somerset  House  took 
place  in  the  following  year.  This  friendly  superintendence 
uf  its  affaini  and  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  utility  of  the  Society  continued  till  the  year  180U,  when 
tho  heaUh  of  the  king  unfortunately  became  w much 
impaired  ua  to  prevent  any  further  interviews  between  tho 
Academy  and  its  patron.  Hut  the  institution  had  now 
acquired  stability,  and  though  its  uct.s  fur  some  time  re- 
tnained  unconfirme<l.  it  continued  to  exorcise  its  functions ; 
and  when  (he  government  was  placed  in  tho  hands  of  tho 
Princo  Regent,  he  look  the  Academy  under  his  protection, 
and  approved  of  their  procee^iings.  On  bis  accession  to  tho 
throne,  in  18‘2U,  tho  (wsition  of  the  Academy  had  become 
somewhat  changed.  A gradual  augmentation  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  tho  annual  exhibitions,  nidt^  by  a judicious  eco- 
nomy, had  enabled  tho  members  to  support  the  schools  on 
an  increased  scale  of  expenditure,  ami  to  provide  fur  tho 
Continuance  of  the  cstablisbinent  from  its  own  resources, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  king.  On  the  death  of  George 
HI.,  the  Academy  solicited  his  successor  to  honour  them 
with  the  rume  patronage  which  they  had  received  from 
his  predecessor.  George  IV.  readily  consented  to  adopt  the 
Royal  .Academy,  and.  m furtlienince  of  the  views  of  iis 
founder,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  and 
ihcncefiirward  gavo  the  sanction  of  his  signature  to  such  of 
their  proceedings  as  required  it 

Though  the  Society  did  not  derive  any  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  George  IV.,  they  were  on  many  occasions  in- 
debted to  bis  munificent  patronage.  He  hunuuretl  the 
president  with  a distinctive  badge,  a gold  medal  and  chain, 
to  be  worn  on  all  public  occasions.  He  presented  (hem 
with  a magnificent  lamp  for  their  principal  room,  and  greatly 
forwarded  the  utility  of  the  schools  by  giving  them  a largo 
and  highly  valuable  collection  of  casts  from  the  finest 
antiques,  which  were  procured  from  Rome  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Canova. 

On  the  death  of  George  IV.,  his  successor,  William  IV., 
immediately  extended  his  patronage  to  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  entered  cordially  into  the  views  of  his  royal  father,  re- 
ceived the  ofiicerswiih  promptness,  and  attended  with  great 
kindness  to  their  wi&hes  on  all  occasions. 

In  1834,  a prupossl  having  been  made  by  l..ord  Grey  and 
the  existing  ministry  to  transfer  the  establishment  from 
Somerset  House  to  Trafalgar  Square,  whore  an  edifice  was 
proposed  to  be  raised  which  would  be  large  enough  for  a 
nuUonal  gallery  of  paintings,  and  at  (he  same  time  olTer 
belter  accommodations  to  tho  Royal  Academy,  the  king 
was  appealed  to  on  the  subject.  At  first  he  seemed  rather 
adverse  to  the  removal  of  the  Society  from  apartments  which 
he  considered  to  bo  his  own,  where  they  had  been  planted 
by  tlieir  founder,  and  where  they  had  carried  on  their  opo 
rations  w ith  success  for  above  half  a century,  but  on  being 
informed  that  it  would  probably  conduce  to  llic  advantage 
of  the  arts  that  the  Society  should  have  better  exhibition- 
rooms,  particularly  for  works  of  sculpture,  he  coiiscnted, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  to  iho  exchange  proposed. 
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lMan«  of  Ihe  new  building  were  oreoilmgU’  luin  btfore 
the  president  and  cvuncil.  and  the  accummo<latiun  of  me 
Araaemy  was  consulted  as  liar,  we  tnay  aupiKisc,  as  circura- 
stances  would  in'rmit,  but  it  appears  that  soiue  iiicon- 
voiiiences  of  a very  serious  kind  c.*uld  not  be  overcome. 
The  opnrimcnts  were  pul  into  tlteir  possession  in  1836,  in  a 
Tory  unllnishcd  state,  and  wholly  devotd  of  such  decoration 
as  raigitt  have  been  expected  in  an  academy  of  the  arts. 
The  removal  has  boon  attended  with  great  expetise  to  the 
Society,  and  in  many  respects  they  have  been  disappomlcd 
in  their  ex|>cctalion  of  improved  accomraoiloiion. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Her  present  Majesty,  and  a repre- 
sentation of  the  position  of  Ihe  Academy  with  relation  to  her 
royal  predecessors,  the  queen  adopted  the  Royal  Academy, 
conscnletl  to  beourae  its  head,  to  grant  the  same  privileges 
of  a private  audience  to  it*  olliceri,  ami  to  sign  such  of  their 
proce^iiiK*  as  require  the  royal  sanction. 

The  Royal  Academy  consist*  of  forty  academicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects.  There  is  a second  order 
of  members,  styled  associates,  twenty  in  number,  from 
whom  alone  the  vacancies  tiiat  occur  among  the  academi- 
cians ore  supplied.  The  bod>  of  academician*  eloci,  but  the 
approbation  and  signature  of  Her  Majesty  are  necessary  to 
make  this  election  valid. 

Tlicre  aro  also  six  associate  engravers.  Associates  are 
elected  by  the  body'of  academicians,  from  a l»t  of  exhibitors 
who  declare  themselves  candidates  for  this  honour. 

There  are  a treasurer  and  a hhrariati.  A bye-law  of  the 
Academy  requires  that  they  shall  be  acadeiuician*.  Ihese 
oflices  are  filled  by  Her  Majesty's  notninalimi. 

There  are  also' a keeper  and  a secretary.  ThcRO  office* 
are  filled  by  election,  with  the  approbation  of  Her  Majestv. 

There  are  four  professors  academicians,  elected  by  the 
goneial  assembly,  ami  approved  by  the  queen,  who  read 
lectures  on  painting,  sculpture,  orchUeclure.  and  perspective. 

There  is  a professor  of  anatomy,  elecied  by  the  academi- 
cians. with  the  approbolion  of  Her  Majesty. 

Tliere  arc  three  schools : u school  tor  study  from  east* 
from  celcbiatcd  works  of  antiquity ; a school  for  study  from 
living  niudelB  ; and  a pninling  school.  The  first  i*  under 
liie  care  and  direction  of  the  keeper;  and  the  other  two 
are  under  the  rare  of  visitors,  annually  appointed. 

The  council  cun.-usl*  of  nine  niomber*.  including  the 
'•resident,  and  has  the  nianagcincnt  of  all  the  concerns 
of  iho  Society.  All  bye-laws  of  the  Academy  must  origi- 
nate in  the  council,  and  have  the  approitalion  of  the  ge 
nerul  as>cmbly.  and  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  signature 
to  give  them  effect. 

The  president,  council,  am)  vi.siloni  arc  annually  elected, 
and  cimllimed  hy  Her  Mujf»:y's  signature. 

There  are  als>  several  honorary  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  namely,  a profess.>r  of  aiuient  luorature.  u pro- 
}es.sur  Of  iiniieut  IiisUmv,  h rha|ihuu  of  high  rank  in  the 
chiirch,  uii  aiuiquaty,  and  a secrutnij  for  forei.;n  rorre- 
spi  U.U-iice,  elected  by  thegeiierul  ii'Scmblj  and  .ipprowil  by 
tlie  qui'cn. 

Among  ihe  ivonorary  tm-rabers  are  the  names  of  Samuel 
.l(ilm-.oii.  (v>.id«mi.h,  Kianklm  the  tiaiislaior  ui'8o|’hocle.'<, 
(tibbiui,  Mitfatil  the  hi>iuiisn  of  Greece,  Huire.ti.  Ben.ioit  | 
Liiigiori,  Dr.  (J.  Hume),  Waller  Sc.ili,  and  ulliers.  • 

.-Ul  |iei>un8  lire  admi-sible  us  siuden.sof  the  Academy. 
Noihio^  blit  indication  of  talent  und  a res)>e('table  character 
rite  lequired  fiom  them.  Their  nume»  remain  unknown  till 
'ud.muiii  18  pa>»ed  on  the  -peciineus  whicli  they  i^md  in. 
and  when  udmiiied  ttiey  ic<'civc  a gialuitous education  from 

the  be»t  niiiAiera. 

.-Mi  |Miuiers,  itculptois,  or  architects,  whose  works  show 
sullicient  merit,  are  allowed  to  e.vhibit  with  the  Academy, 
mud.  being  adiniile<lexhibtiors.  they  are  inmiediolely  ehgibie 
as  asKOciales.  Many  young  urtistK  whose  great  abiiiiies 
have  promised  to  coniributu  to  the  crodit  and  suppori  of  the 
iustituliou,  have  been  chosen  asmiciules.  and  soon  aftcrward& 
acailenucians.  though  they  had  scarcely  left  the  schools. 

The  executive  government  of  the  Academy  pas'ca  in  I 
rotation  to  all  the  academicians,  and  half  tliecouncil  retires, 
and  is  renewed  annually. 

The  operaiiuns  of  the  Academy  are  coiitinuerl  in  regular 
succession  throughout  the  year,  excepting  vacations  of  a 
month  in  September  and  a fortnight  at  Christmas.  Unfor- 
tunately the  nece^*lty  of  giving  up  the  only  room  fft  for  an 
antique  academy  to  the  annual  exhibition  of  sculpture, 
renders  tbc  cessation  uf  that  schotl  during  tbs  exhibition 
still  uaavui.daW.e , 


The  whools  of  drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  ar»v  open 
daily  from  ten  to  three  and  from  six  toeight,  under  the  lirec- 
tion  of  the  keeper  and  visitors.  A practical  course  of  Iccturcii 
oil  p^'rsjteclivc  is  given  during  iho  spring.  '1  be  lectures  v*ii 
anatomy  are  delivered  before  the  Christmas  recess;  those 
on  painting,  .‘wulplure,  and  architecture,  are  pven  twice  a 
week,  from  .January  to  the  end  of  March.  The  library  is 
open  three  times  a week. 

Priics  aro  annually  given  to  encourage  roenUjiiou*  alu- 
denls.  and  those  who  hove  gainc<l  the  biennial  gold  nie<lal 
have  from  lime  to  time  an  opptirtnnity  of  being  sent  abroad 
to  study  for  three  years  at  Ihe  cxpenni  of  the  Academy. 

Among  the  chief  iinprovenienls  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  Academy,  besides  the  profosstirsiiip  of  hculpitiro. 

I may  be  reckoned  the  institution  of  n school  of  painting, 
which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a special  olUcer.  It 
is  atlendeil  twice  a week  by  visitors,  who  are  appointed 
from  among  the  academicians  for  that  purpose,  and  pre- 
miums arc  annually  aw ardefl  to  the  successful  students. 
This  school  is  from  time  to  time  favoured  with  the  loon 
of  some  of  the  finest  pictures  from  the  royal  collections, 
from  the  Dulwich  Gallerv,  ami  from  all  the  principal  col- 
lections of  the  metropoli.s,  which  arc  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  placevl  before  the  students.  For  the  furthcranco 
of  this  object  the  Acadt-my  imvo  purchased  the  finest  ropy 
extant  of  l^onardo  <la  V'uici’s  celebrated  Last  Supper. 

The  library  of  the  .Academy  i*  continually  improving, 
and  it  now  contains  all  the  be»l  works  on  art,  besides  a con- 
siderable number  of  modern  prints  and  u valuable  collection 
of  engravings  of  the  Italian  school  from  the  earliest  pernHl, 
formt^l  hy  George  Cumbeiland,  for  which  they  paid  COb/. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  J.,awrencc  the  Acaileroj  pur- 
chased his  collection  of  architectural  casts  fur  25U/.  (although 
their  apartments  could  not  acroromodaic  them),  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  welt 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  student*. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  whether  academics 
are  calculaieil  to  advance  tho  arts;  but  thc>e  institutions 
vary  so  much  in  their  plan  and  character,  that  any  answer 
to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  precise  meaning  at- 
tarhetl  to  the  word.  Academic  education  will  probably  be 
less  eflecii'e  than  the  education  obtained  under  a master  of 
eminence  who  is  daily  teaching  his  pupil  by  precept  ami 
e.xatnple  in  his  own  studio : but  an  academy,  con^idered  as  a 
school  of  art,  is  just  as  likely  to  stimulate  genius  as  a pri- 
vate school,  if  it  is  well  conducted.  The  great  men  w)io 
have  been  brought  up  in  private  schools  would  not  have 
been  less  eminent  if  they  had  been  reared  in  an  academy, 
which  terra  properly  mcaiii  a place  of  instruction,  a m-Iuk>1 
which  offers  every  opportunity  of  study.  If  such  scliools  can- 
not create  genius,  they  have  no  tendency  to  stille  it.  Sir  J 
! Ri-\nuld<  alwavs  legrcttcd  that  he  had  not  had  a more  aca- 
. deiiiic  educatinii.  The  school  of  the  Cniwcci  sunt  out  a 
} numlicr  of  weil-lrained  and  excellent  oriisls,  ihoueh  they 
hud  not  the  goo<l  fortune  to  produce  a UatTiieilo.  I'hc  fact 
is.  that  the  true  school  of  any  country  is  in  the  mass  uf 
talent  existing  in  it,  and  not  in  the  studio  of  any  particular 
artist. 

It  is  only  the  elementary  education  that  ran  be  acquired 
in  a Kcho  <1  of  any  kind,  hut  this  is  proi'isely  the  kind  of 
ediirniioii  winch  a well-constituted  academyran  give  buiur 
than  any  private  master.  Tiie  utility  uf  such  an  establish- 
inenl  as  the  Royal  Academy  cannot  ihereforu  be  doubled  ; 
and  it  must  bu  fnim  want  of  diligence  or  capacity,  or  both, 
if,  with  such  numerous  aids  and  udvantage-,  the  siudeitls  do 
not  acquire  suffh'ient  preparatory  knowledge  to  enable  thorn 
fairly  to  coinnicncu  their  profession. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  general  condition  of  painting 
sculpture,  and  architecture  when  the  Roval  Academy  <n 
Arts  was  estahlished  in  1768,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
made  at  least  as  great  a progress  here  as  they  have  made  in 
any  other  count l y in  nn  equa,  ,cnod.  In  many  respects  the 
English  may  vie  with  any  mu<iern  schoid  of  painting;  in 
colour  and  effect  it  confessedly  stunds  alone,  and  has  bocomu 
a model  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  characterised  by  origi- 
naliiy  and  a great  variety  of  styles,  and  it  has  produced  many 
works  of  first-rate  excellence.  In  portraiture,  famihar  sub- 
jociiK  Bniraals,  and  landscape  it  is  unrivalled.  In  historical 

aiming  alone,  from  the  want  of  national  cnrouraguBvciiI,  it 

las  not  been  so  successful.  This  brtnch  of  art  can  only  be 
kept  alivu  by  public  encouragement,  and  hy  the  decoration 
of  churches,  puluccs,  and  other  public  buildings  subject  to 
which  the  government  of  thi*  country  have  hitherto  paid 
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lUt)e  or  no  attention.  About  two  thou$innt!  students  have 
been  roared  under  the  tuition  and  ausptrcs  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Amon^lhesethc  well-knouii  names  of  Bankes, 
Fiaxraan,  Nollckens  Denro,  Bacon,  Rossi,  in  sculpture; 
Sonne,  J.  Wyatt.  Wyal\ille,  in  architecture;  Norlhcole, 
Opie.  Hoppner,  Lawrcnce.Westall,  Stothanl,  and  Hilton,  in 
painting,  are  conspicuous.  Some  of  these  artists  are  en- 
titled to  bo  ranked  with  the  best  of  any  j>orio<l  of  art,  and 
othew  gave  proof  of  powers  which,  if  they  had  beotj  em- 
ployed in  national  wo:ks,  might  have  rais^  English  art  to 
a still  higher  elevation.  Tins  hst  might  be  much  enlarged 
if  we  could  with  propriety  include  in  the  enumeration  the 
names  of  living  artists.  The  creation  of  so  large  a number 
of  well-trained  students  has  tendeil  to  ditTuse  a love  for  the 
arts  throughout  the  country,  and  given  rise  to  institutions 
for  their  cultivation  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  Thus  the 
public  taste  ha.s  been  improved,  and  those  branches  of  our 
manufacturing  industry  which  require  the  aid  of  the  art  of 
design,  have  been  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  eslablisli- 
incntof  the  Royal  Academy. 

Among  the  benefits  derived  from  the  institution  of  the 
Royal  Academy  may  bo  mentioned  the  various  lectures  and 
discourses  which  have  been  delivered  tbere.  The  discourses 
of  RevnoUU  are  highly  ipprccialed  both  at  home  and 
abroaif;  and  the  lectures  of  Fuseli,  Flaxman.  and  other 
professors  have  ostablishod  the  theories  of  tiicir  respective 
arts  on  a sure  basis. 

The  attention  which  the  Royal  Academy  has  uniformly 
shown  to  unfortunate  artists  in  general,  and  the  liberal  as- 
sistance they  have  bestowed  to  such  out  of  their  funds, 
should  not  1>c  omitte<l.  It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a 
eommilteo  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  that  the 
gross  sum  that  they  have  expended  in  {Mansions  to  distressed 
members  amounted  to  2 1,1  U6/.,  and  the  donations  to  arii.sts, 
not  members,  and  their  families,  to  I9,24t>/.  With  this 
generosity  the  Academy  has  combined  a prudent  degree  of 
economy  in  the  management  of  their  funds,  both  for  the 
uurpose  of  providing  against  casualties  and  for  the  gradual 
.mprovement  of  the  cstahlishmcitt.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fuel  that  they  have  already  expended  240,(UiUf.  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  fur  which  tliey  were  associaie<l.  and  have 
<till  reserved  for  exigencies  a sum  of  47.UOU/.  stock. 

It  will  appear  from  whol  has  been  slatcfl,  that  the  Royal 
Aradeiny  owes  its  corporate  existence  entirely  to  the  crown, 
and  is  neither  supporttMl  nor  aided  by  any  public  funds.  It 
has  also  been  shown  m what  manner  it  has  bccomo  en- 
titled to  accommodation  io  the  Naltonal  Gallery.  Though 
the  exertions  of  the  Academy  have  be«n  directed  to  a public 
object— the  improvemontof  the  arts— it  tiill'ersin  norefipecl 
from  any  other  body  incorporated  for  literary  or  scitMUtfic 
purposes,  such  as  the  Astronomical  Society  for  instance,  and 
others,  which  support  themselves  by  tbeirown  fund';.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  nut  easy  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  llouseof 
Coininons  claim  the  right  of  inquiring  into  the  receipt,  ex- 
penditure. and  general  management  of  the  Academy.  The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures m lb36,  did  however  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  printed  evidence  reporieil  by  the  com- 
miltee  shows  that  ever}'  infurraation  was  readily  given  to 
them.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  in  every  way  creditable 
to  the  iiisuiuliun.  and  the  adiuiuistratiun  was  pruveil  to  be 
fairictly  conformable  to  the  pur^icses  for  which  the  Academy 
was  instituted. 

In  the  year  1834  the  House  of  Commons  had  addressed 
the  king,  requesting  him  to  direct  the  R'jyal  Academy  to 
funiisb  them  with  certain  returns  explanatory  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  body  and  its  proceedings. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  witlidinw  the  Royal  Acade- 
my from  its  immediate  connection  with  tho  crown  and  to 
bring  it  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
this  occasion  tho  Academy,  having  first  asked  tho  permis- 
sion of  tlie  king.  William  IV.,  gave  the  House  all  the  in- 
formation that  was  desired.  Kut  in  1839  an  order  was 
made  to  furnish  tlie  House  with  similar  returns  in  continua- 
tion. as  welt  as  with  tho  particulars  of  ibcir  domestic  ex- 
penditure. Tliose  returns  were  not  made,  and  a petition 
was  presonfed  to  the  House,  in  which  the  position  and 
clairiis  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  fully  and  clearly  ex- 
plained. The  petition  produced  its  effect,  and  the  order  was 
rescinded. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  any  notice  of  tho 
various  attacks  made  on  the  Royal  Academy.  Its  consti- 
tution and  administration  are  now  so  well  known,  that  it  is 


' not  very  dilUcull  to  form  a right  judgment  of  what  is  sai.l 
‘ either  fur  or  against  it.  Tllo^o  who  find  fault  wish  ns  con- 
btitulion,  should  show  h.ow  it  can  jc  uiiprove<l.  and  those 
who  would  deny  that  it  has  done  service  to  ilio  art«,  must 
be  prepared  to  dispute  the  truili  of  a large  pari  of  ihe  peti- 
tion Just  referred  to.  The  adminisfnition  of  the  finances  o: 
this  body  deserves  unqualifn-d  praise.  It  ha<  itself  produced 
all  the  funds  noco^^sary  for  its  support,  and  by  a rare  com- 
bination of  liberality  and  economy  it  has  cxpoiul.rJ  largo 
sums  on  proper  objecls.  and  yet  is  far  from  being  poor. 
There  are  few  public  bodies  of  which  the  same  can  be  sui<l. 

ROY.\L  KXCHANGE.  Although  there  is  no  sm-h 
budding  actually  existing  at  prewent.  we  in-ert  here  sumo 
account  of  tho  one  dcslroywl  by  fire  in  1^3“.  whicli  was  the 
second  structure  ho  original  one  liaving  met  with  a simi- 
lar fale  in  the  Great  Fiioof  London  in  IC66.  The  (list 
eilifice.  which  was  a brick  budding,  was  creeled  by  .Sir 
Thoma.s  Gresham,  for  the  accommoiiatiott  of  tho  merchants, 
entirely  at  his  own  e.xponse.  fGwKSHXM.]  Kotwiihsiand- 
ing  tho  genoral  cunfusion  and  trouble  occasioned  In  ihe 
calamitous  conflagration,  the  new  Exchange  was  Voin- 
tneiiced  at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  and  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  16C9,  M to  bo  publicly  opened  for  !>iisiiie*s.  er 
September  28 : a rather  curious  circumstance,  when  it  is 
considered  that  more  than  Ihe  same  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  fire,  and  the  future  Exchange  can  hardly  bo  said  ns 
yet  (March,  1841)  to  be  actually  begun. 

The  design  of  llio  late  Roval  Exchange  had  always  been 
attributed  to  Wren,  until  Mr.  Rraylcy  claimed  it  for  Mr. 
Kilwnrd  .lerman,  who  was  one  of  ihe  city  smvcvors  at  tlmt 
time,  ami  who,  it  appears,  was  employed  by  the  committee 
to  conduct  the  works,  which,  however,  is  no  proof  whatever 
llial  he  was  Ihe  author  of  the  design.  On  tho  conirary,  a% 
that  point  is  left  doubtful,  the  more  plausible  cuijcclttre  is 
riiat  he  w'QK  not;  heenuso.  i.ad  he  been  so,  his  name  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  less  obscure,  if  only  on  account 
of  limt  singleproduciion.for  it  wn#  certainly  looked  '..|»on  at 
one  lime  as  a splendid  structure.  It  is  forsucii  reason  alone 
that  we  call  in  question  Jermaii's  title  to  be  considenil  the 
real  architect,  since  wo  am  not  at  all  sohciluus  to  claim  thf.i 
honour  for  Wren.  Wing  of  opinion  that  it  was  m many 
resjiocts  not  a little  barbarous  'w  taste  an*l  that  Poni 
[l»(>Nz],  certainly  not  the  most  fastidious  nf  critics,  aid  not 
do  it  any  very  great  injuuiruwhen  ho  spoke  of  it,  in  hia 
account  of  hia  tour  in  England,  as  being  totally  devoid  of 
elegance  in  its  decorations.  The  large  order  of  four  C’orin- 
thian  columns,  in  the  centre  of  the  Cornhill  front,  was  so 
managed  as  to  disturb  the  whole  design,  for  instead  of  it.s 
architrave  being  upon  the  >nmc  level  us  that  of  Ihe  smaller 
order  on  each  side  over  the  arcades,  it  «a.s  lower  down: 
ronsequciitly.  besides  the  disigrceablo  irregulanly  so  orca- 
sionesl.  that  pvirtion  appcareil  dopres-.ed,  although  made 
actually  loftier  than  the  rest  by  the  attic  and  tower.  An- 
other very  singular  aoleciyu  was,  that  over  the  intcrci  hmin 
on  each  side  of  the  largo  central  an  hway  there  was  a «cg- 
mcnial  pediment  moat  unmeaning  in  puriiose  and  insigni- 
ficant in  eflecl,  or  rather,  ilie  only  effect  was  to  make  us 
sensiblo  of  the  omission  of  acentraf  pcdirnonl  in  the  design 
Over  tho  archway  or  middle  compartment  the  clock-towcr 
was  carried  up  in  throe  receding  and  dimmishing  stories  or 
stages,  in  each  of  which  was  an  arched  window,  uud  at  the 
angles  a Corinthian  half-column  grouped  wah  a scmi-pda.s- 
tor  on  each  side,  similar  to  tlie  small  order  over  the  arcades 
in  the  lateral  divisims  of  the  front : and  so  far  there  was 
some  uniformity  kept  up  between  tho^e  p.wtions  of  tho 
design  and  the  tower.  I'hcre  were  also  at  one  time  two 
ugly  octagonal  lanterns  with  q>cc  dome's,  not  at  iho  extr.-- 
uiitics  of  tho  front,  but  over  the  extreme  comparimems 
wlieie  the  arcades  projected  beyond  the  general  plan.  When 
those  turrets  were  removed  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain ; but  the  larger  lower  was  taken  down,  and  a new  ono 
erected,  alniut  1821,  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  orchitect  to  ihs 
Mercers’  Oimpany,  at  which  time  other  altevaiions  were 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central  compartment,  and 
among  them  was  that  of  substituting  balusloules,  with 
statues  on  their  pede>^taU,  for  the  two  small  pediments 
above  mentioned.  Immediately  behind  those  balustrades 
rose  an  attic,  routbining  a large  pannel  with  bas-reik-f.  Hank- 
ing the  lofiier  stylobate  or  lower  story  of  the  tower,  to  which 
succeeded  a low  octagonal  ba.se.  with  clock  dials  on  its  t'acea, 
Hupporting  a circular  Girinthian  peristyle  of  eight  columns 
crowned  by  a dome.  This  arrangement  seems  to  us  much 
bolter  th»*i  that  of  the  first  tower,  with  its  three  squiro 
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cbe»t-Iiko  dwindling  ui>wartU  into  insigiiincanco.  ) 

Still  there  wore  two  circumstances  w hich  detracted  constder- 
ahly  fn»in  the  merit  of  the  second  or  circular  story  of  the 
last  tower:  one,  the  absurdity  of  iutro<lucing  balu»trades 
between  the  sbafis  of  the  columns  when  there  was  no  pass- 
age hehiml  them:  the  other,  the  intro<iuring  stumpy  arched 
vTindowa  squeezed  into  all  llte  mtcrcolumns. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  inner  ([uadranglc  was,  that  it 
nfforded  a spacious  bhellered  ambulatory  feet  wide) 
round  the  open  area:  in  ]X)int  of  architecture  it  was  poor, 
and  in  some  of  its  features  very  offensive.  The  lower  and 
much  better  half  consiatorl  of  seven  arches  on  each  of  the 
longer  srdes.  and  five  on  each  of  the  shorter  sides  of  the  open 
area,  springing  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  the  Doric 
columns : those  at  the  angles  of  the  plan  had  clustered 
shafts.  But  the  beuut)  of  such  a combmed  ordinance  was 
mate)  tally  injured  by  the  great  span  of  the  arches  in  cumpari- 
8 n with  the  height  of  the  columns.  Tins  scantiness  of  the 
columuialmn.  aitd  consc<iueni  apparent  fragihty  of  the  low  er 
part,  wus  rcndcicd  more  offensive  by  the  heavy  superstrue- 
tnre  over  it.  Tins  last  was  of  barbarous  doitign,  in  proof  of 
which  It  is  suftieient  to  observe  that  the  architrave  was 
cut  through  by  ugly  little  oval  windows,  just  at  the  vertex 
of  each  arched  compartment,  where,  if  anything,  thc:c 
ought  to  have  been  some  kind  of  keystone.* 

The»e  remarks  have  been  more  minute  than  may  seem 
consistent  with  an  article  of  this  kind:  yet  the  subieci 
dei'ivc.s  from  cirenmstam-es  far  mure  interest  just  now  than 
it  would  else  possess.  We  sliall  not  f^ay  anything  wiih 
respect  to  the  competitions  for  the  new  Rxchangc,  except 
that  the  last,  to  which  only  six  archilucts  had  been  invited, 
was  cunfmed  to  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Tite,  and  that  the 
design  by  the  latter  was  selected  fur  execution.  It  would 
l>c  uliugclhcr  premature  however  to  attempt  any  description 
of  what  will  probably  imdergo  considerable  modilicatious  in 
many  parts,  for  it  is  said  that  the  wc.slern  {lorlico  fa  Corin- 
thian octastylc)  is  now  to  be  extended  so  as  to  be  dij.rf/ttytr, 
instead  of  mimoprosty/e.  [Purtico]  It  i.s singular  that  the 
opportunity  ahould  not  now  be  taken  of  covering  in  the 
area  wiiere  tho  meVchants  asM2mblc.  instead  of  funning,  as 
befo:c,  a mere  court  with  colunnadi^  around  it,  where  tho 
open  area  ul  least  mu-»l  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  Every 
e lidrc  of  tho  kind  elected  within  Itio  last  century  is  covoix‘<l 
in:  the  Royal  Exchange,  Dublin,  the  Bourse  at  Paris,  the 
Exchange  at  Hamburg,  tliat  at  New  York  (since  destroyed 
by  lirv),  and  the  Birzha  or  Exchange  at  St.  Petersburg. 
I'liough  i^raalh  (ho  first  of  these  is  sih'jnlnrly  elegant  in  its 
plan,  thu  interior  forming  a rotunda  within  a square,  having 
8 circular  iicristylc  of  twelve  Corinthian  colunm.H  support- 
ing a dome  over  the  central  purl  of  thu  area  bolow.  Eor 
some  account  of  the  Bourse  in  that  capital  we  refer  to  Paris. 
The  Birzha  atSt.  Pctershurg.on  the  rontrary,  calls  for  some 
lilllo  notice  here:  it  is  an  insulated  edifice  surroundol  bv 
u Doric  iwrislyle.  forming  nine  inlercotunms  at  each  end 
and  thirteen  on  each  of  tho  lunger  sides.  As  the  cella.  or 
body  of  the  edifice  enclosed  by  the  colonnades,  is  carried  up 
rather  higher  than  these  last,  there  are  no  pediments  over 
the  ends  or  fronU,  though  the  ends  of  tho  cclla  terminate 
in  a pediment  outline,  and  have  a largo  semicircular  arch 
serving  to  light  the  intetior  or  salle,  which  has  also  a lan- 
tern ill  the  centre  of  its  semicylindrical  roof. 

We  here  subjoin  tho  dimensions  of  the  late  Royal  Ex- 
change, with  those  of  the  intended  structure,  &c. 

Old  R>>yid  Kachans^.  Extreme  external  dimensions 
2IU  by  IfSfeet.  Interior  <|uadiangle  16a  by  118  feet,  ur 
18,290  square  feet.  Open  area  of  quadrangle  99  by  75  feet, 
or  7>i26  square  feet. 

Plan  t>/  Xeiv  Exchange.  (By  Mr.  .T.tc.)  Extreme 
length  from  east  to  wc.^t,  inc!udingt>orlico,  293  feet;  breadth  ! 
at  east  end  175  feet  ; interior  quadrangle  170  by  11.1  feet, 
or  19,210  Miuuro  feel;  open  area  of  quadrangle  114  by  57 
ft-el,  or  C39a  square  feet. 

Ere/iitnge,  HI.  PfterxOurg.  Built  lb04<lU.  Exterior  330 
by  216  fi-et.  Salle  190  by  90  feet,  or  1 7,100  square  feet. 

Bourse,  Paris.  Exterior  2.14  by  164  feel.  Salle  or  in- 
terior covered  area  10t>  by  59  feet,  exclusive  of  gaUeries,  ur 
6372  t^quarc  feet. 

* Tluil  <to  out  Iwnvw  dUi  <k{iiuh,u  fnim  R«l;>h.  « Ihi  u fc-BPralW  qnoi«,I 

iin  (>tacl»  DO  ll>«  IkuKUuc*  <1  Ij)tut>in.  i«  «'\|itrot,  .ur  «af*  ilwt  Ihv  ijKa.1. 
Tmii.-le  t«  * I jW  01I1  i»  « '•’T)  'Ul'",  nnl  Ani'litsl  * ilh  pn,;>r, f*y  af 

N.'  Aui'lWr  »liu-r  m-u.r«  u«  • il.dn*  arc  rainy  lurnriOe*  iii  ih,*  au  li|. 
tMiurr.  and  l)ut  frM  lictW  l*,  Tix-Tovr  tri/rri  t?  •ortl^viiu.-ulranflr  anmuieii:!!. 

rirlily  ili>r<*ini>'l  wiili  iii«  l.at.-ni'-iiU  t ').  ar«li.-i  of  ihf  •■Iks.  tl.f> 
c<  rulr««oTcrtnir[n.iilrhe*,»L<tiM'i  |>i11iri«.rIrrii|ar«'iiii|.i«i,rutAlitaiatc,  i>cdi* 
ncuU,  ud  iMturmU',  aii  in  carrtei  pr^rtwn  amt  arranyemtnt' 


ROYAL  SOCIETY  (o/Loudon),  consist*  of  a number  of 
persons  a.»isociated  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoliug 
inalhematiciil  end  physical  science.  At  its  formation  tho 
more  particular  object  of  the  members  was  to  assist  each 
other  in  extending  their  knovvlwlge  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental plnlosonhy. 

Philosophical  societies  for  the  cultivation  or  advancement 
of  particular  branches  of  human  knowledge  existed,  both  on 
the  Continent  and  in  ihU  country,  before  tho  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Italy,  the  Florci.tine  Academy  and 
iho  Academia  dellaC'rusca  had  licen  founded  with  the  view* 
of  improving  the  language  and  literature  of  that  country. 
Kroiico  had  its  Academy  of  Paiuiing  and  Sculpture,  aud  its 
Royal  Acailcrny  oflnscriptions:  and  tho Anliquaiian  Society 
in  England  \va»  founded  m 1572.  With  tho  exception  of 
the  persons  connected  with  these  institutions,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  tho  pui-suil  oflelters,  the  fine  arts,  and  antiquities, 
the  Icarneil  world  was  in  that  ami  the  preceding  ages 
chiefly  occupies!  with  schuhi.stic  philosophy.  But  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo  in  astronomy  and  mechanics  having 
opened  a field  for  reseamh  in  those  sciences,  men  of  learn- 
ing began  to  turn  to  pursuits  which,  while  they  seemed  U: 
coiisliiutc  a worthy  exorcise  of  humun  intellect,  prumise<l 
to  lead  to  results  of  grc.it  practical  utility. 

En^'land  appears  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  formation  of 
a body  of  men  wlio  sought  by  mutual  co-operation  to  adv  aticc 
the  neir  phi/oiofhy,  ns  it  was  called;  for  Dr.AVallis.  in  an 
! account  of  his  own  life,  relates  that  in  ir>.)5,  which  must 
therefoie  have  been  while  the  civil  war  wu*  raging  in  Uie 
cuunlry,  Keveral  iieisuns  who  then  resided  in  London,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a Mr.  Haak,  a native  of  (Ksrnmny,  joined 
theni>>elYc>  into  a club,  in  w hich.  purposely  excluding  politics 
and  theology,  they  agreed  to  communicate  to  each  other 
the  rc»ulu  of  Ihcir  researches  m chemistry,  medicine,  geo- 
metry, astrmiomv,  mechanic.s  magncl>*>m.  navigation,  and 
experimental  philosophy  in  general-  Among  those  who 
first  met  for  this  worthy  purpose,  were  Drs.  Wilkins,  Wallis, 
Goddard,  Ent,  and  Glisson.  and  Messrs.  Hoak  and  I'orstcr 
(the  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gicdiam  Collegg);  and  tho 
place  of  their  meeting  wa-s  generally  at  Dr.  Goddard's  lodg- 
ings, but  thoy  oceasionallv  aavutnbled  in  Gresham  College  or 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Tfiis  is  hunposed  to  be  the  club  winch 
M r.  Boyle,  in  a letter  (164G),  uo^ignate*  Uio  invisible  or 
philosophical  society. 

Before  the  year  1651.  Drs.  Wilkins,  Wallis,  and  Goddard, 
having  obtained  appoinimcnls  at  Oxfurd,  wbnt  to  reside  in 
that  city,  where,  being  joined  by  Drs.  Both  Ward,  Bathurst, 
Petty,  and  Willis  (the  last  an  eminent  physiuiaii),  and 
Mr.  Rooko,  they  consliUiled  themselves  a society  similar  to 
that  which  they  had  left  in  l.ondon.  They  mol  at  first  at 
Dr.  Petty’s  lodgings,  which  were  in  the  house  of  an  apothe- 
cary, whoro  fhev  had  access  to  such  drugs  as  they  w iihcd 
to  examine;  ani  os  often  as  any  of  (he  members  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  metro]>ohs.  they  did  not  fail  to  attend  the 
meeting*  of  their  former  associates.  When  Dr.  Petty  went 
to  Ireland  in  1652,  the  meetings  atUxfonl  ap|K>ur  to  have 
been  for  a time  suspended;  fur  that  gentleman,  writing 
from  Dublin  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in  the  beginning  of  I65»,  ex- 
presses his  gratification  that  the  club  was  revived;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  members  met  either  at  the  apaitmcnls  of 
Dr.  Wilkins  inWadham  College,  or  at  the  lodgings  of  Mr. 
Boyle.  It  appears  however  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1659, 
all  of  them  except  the  latter  gentlcumn.  who  continued  to 
reside  at  Oxford  till  166S,  came  to  London,  where  they  re- 
joined the  friends  who  had  remained  there,  and  where  the 
united  clubs  were  almost  immediately  strengthened  by  tho 
accession  of  scvoial  new  members.  At  that  time  thu  lec- 
tures on  astronomy  and  geometry  in  Gresham  College  went 
delivered,  the  former  by  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  on  every 
Wcdiicaday,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Rooke  (who  had  been 
appointed  in  1652),  on  every  Thursday ; and  tlie*e  gentlo- 
incn,  together  with  Lord  Viscount  Krouncker,  Mr.  Bn*relon 
(afterwards Lord  Brereton),  Sir  Paul  Neile, Mr.  John  Evelyn. 
Mr.  Balle,  Dr.  Croone,  and  othcr.s  besides  the  Oxford  mem- 
ber*. useil  after  the  lectures  to  assumhic  fur  philoiiophiral 
conversation  in  an  afljuiiiing  room.  This  statu  of  thingn  did 
not  however  continue  long,  far  iluring  the  same  year,  in 
consequence  of  thu  troubles  which  cnhUinl  on  the  rustgna- 
lion  of  the  Protectorship  by  Richard  Cromwell,  tho  apart- 
ments which  hud  been  uernpiod  for  sciuntific  purposes  were 
converted  into  quarters  for  soldiers,  and  tho  member*  of 
the  society  weru  obliged  to  di.«»pursc. 

Wc  learn  also  from  Dr.  Wallis,  tliat  upon  the  restoration 
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i*  1661),  iho  mcolings  were  revived;  and  on  the  28th  of 
November  in  that  year,  the  members  came  to  a resolution 
that  they  uuuld  assemblo  during  term-time  in  Mr.  Kooke*s 
chambers  at  Gresham  College,  and  during  the  vacation  at 
Mr.  Batlu's  cliambcis  in  tbo Temple.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  the  members  should  constitute  themselves  a society 
for  promoting  physico-maihemaiieal  learning,  similar  to  the 
voluntary  associations  of  men  for  other  branches  of  know- 
le<lge  in  foreign  countries.  At  this  time  also  o series  of 
resolutions  relating  to  the  objects  pro]x)scd  by  tho  society 
wore  drawn  up,  and  of  these  the  following  is  a brief  outline: 
—It  was  agreed  that  records  should  bo  made  of  nil  the 
works  of  nature  and  art  of  which  any  account  could  bo  ob* 
taine<l ; so  that  the  present  age  and  posterity  might  be  able 
to  mark  tho  errors  which  have  been  strengthened  hy  lung 
prescription,  to  restore  truths  which  have  long  been  ne- 
glected, and  to  extend  the  uses  of  those  already  known  ; 
thus  making  the  way  easier  to  tho.se  which  arc  yet  unknown, 
it  was  ,also  rcsolve<l  to  admit  men  of  different  religions, 
professions,  and  nations,  in  order  that  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture might  bo  freed  from  the  prejudices  of  sects,  and  from 
a bias  in  favour  of  any  particular  branch  of  learning,  and 
that  all  mankind  might  as  much  as  possible  l>e  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  philosophy,  which  it  was  pro|>osed  to  reform, 
not  by  laws  and  ceremonies,  but  by  practice  and  example. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Society  should  not  be  a 
school  where  some  might  leach  and  others  lie  taught,  but 
mthcr  a sort  of  laboratory  where  all  persons  might  operate 
)nde|iendent!y  of  uno  another.  Lastly,  it  was  resoh’ed  that 
each  member  should  subscuibo  his  name  to  an  agreement 
that  he  would  constantly  attend  tho  Society's  meetings,  if 
not  prevented  by  illness  or  some  indispensable  business ; 
that  ho  should  pay  ten  shillings  on  his  admission,  ami  that 
he  should  subscribe  one  shilling  weekly  w hile  he  euiitinuiKl 
to  belong  to  the  Society ; but  from  this  obligation  he  was  to 
lie  freed  if  he  chose  to  wiihdmw.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Wilkins  was  chosen  chairman,  Mr.  Ralle,  treasurer,  and  Dr. 
Croone,  registrar.  It  was  agreed  to  meet  every  Wednesday, 
from  3 to  6 o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  revenue  thus  raised  from  the  merohera  wa.<j  inteiidc<l 
to  enable  the  Society  to  accomplish  the  various  objecu  fur 
which  it  was  instituted,  and  particularly  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  tho  philosophical  experiments  which  it  was  pro- 
posed (o  make.  The  intention  was,  that  pcr^ons  should  be 
sent  to  travel  abroad,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion, wbilo  others  should  remain  in  Louden,  and  present  the 
results  of  their  rcscarchc.s  ut  the  weekly  meeiings.  It  was 
determined  that  the  members  should  be  formed  into  com- 
mittees fur  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  were  to 
bo  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  that  ihu  performance  of 
the  latter  should  be  assigned  to  persons  who, by  their  parti- 
cular talents,  were  best  qualified  fur  the  duty.  Some  of  the 
members  also  were  to  be  appointed  to  examine  all  works  on 
the  natural  history  of  foreign  countries,  that  out  of  them  they 
might  prepare  directions  us  a guide  in  making  inquiries 
concerning  tho  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea,  and  in  performing  experiments  on  light, 
magnetUm,  It  was  proposed  to  bring  the  results  of 
the  rcso.irches  into  one  common  stock,  and  to  consign  them 
in  public  registers  fur  the  benefit  of  future  generations, 
.vithont  regard,  to  any  order  in  tbo  arrangement;  it  being 
considered,  that  if  subjects  of  a like  nature  were  brought 
together,  persons  might  be  teinple<l  too  early  to  form  gene- 
ral systems,  which  might  be  detrimental  to  thu  progress  of 
philosophy.  (Dr.  Sprat,  Hiilanj  qf  the  lioyal  Society.) 

Such  were  the  plan  and  constitution  of  the  infant  Society, 
which  was  destined,  in  its  maturity,  to  hold  so  dUtinguishod 
a place  in  the  annals  of  science.  Its  first  recordeil  steps, 
which  took  place  Dec.  5,  1660,  consisted  in  appointing  Mr. 
Wren,  at  the  next  weekly  meeting,  to  perform  an  experi- 
ment on  the  vibrations  of  pendulums,  and  Lord  lirouneker 
to  bring  in  a series  of  inslrucliuns  for  conducting  somo  ex- 
periments ( relating  to  tho  temperature,  moisture,  ike.  of 
the  air),  the  performance  of  which  on  tho  Peak  of  TenerifTo 
it  was  intended  to  procure. 

A week  afterwords  it  was  resolved  that  persons  desiring 
to  bo  adiuillcd  should  bo  rei-ummcmltHl  by  some  member, 
and  that  the  election  should  lake  place  by  ballet.  No  one 
below  the  rank  of  a baron  wa.i  to  bo  admilierl  without  a 
scrutiny ; and  the  number  of  members  was  to  be  limited  to 
fifty-five,  of  wboni  twenty-one  were  to  be  a quorum  for  elec- 
tions and  nine  for  other  matters.  It  was  agreed  also  that 
the  fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pbys'viaus  and  the  pro- 


fessors of  mathematics  end  natural  philosophy  in  both  uni- 
versities should,  if  they  desircrl,  be  admiUeii  as  supernume- 
raries on  paymu  the  fees  and  lemliiig  iheir  assistance  when 
convenient.  Tlio  restriction  resjjccling  the  number  of 
members  was  however  soon  afterwurds  taken  off-;  oimI,  at 
this  time,  candidates  who  were  proposed  on  one  evening 
wero  often  admitted  at  the  next,  or  at  (he  second  following 
meeting,  (hough  the  practice  respecting  the  interval  between 
the  application  and  tho  admission  seems  to  have  been  very 
variable.  Tlic  president  or  chairman  held  his  post  sonic- 
times  during  the  evening  only,  sometimes  he  was  appointed 
for  a month,  and  he  was  occasionally  re-elected.  Two  per- 
sons were  appointed  to  sujiemitend  the  arrangenients  fur 
performing  tno  proposed  experimenis,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers acted  os  a reporter  at  the  meetings.  An  ninanuunsis 
fur  copying  minutes,  and  an  operator  under  tlie  sufierin- 
tcndenls,  were  engaged  as  servants,  and  ret'cived  salaries. 

In  that  age.  the  constitution  and  qualities  uf  luaieriul 
bodies  being  very  imperfectly  known,  suggestions  founded 
on  ill-observed  phenomena,  and  the  marvellous  relations  of 
credulous  travellers,  wereofien  thoui'ht  deserving  of  consi- 
deration from  the  bare  possibility  that  they  miglil  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  useful  truths;  and  this  circumsiauce  may  serve 
to  account  for  the  apparently  absurd  inquiries  and  experi- 
ments which  appear  in  the  notices  of  the  -Society's  first 
labours.  Thus,  in  1661,  Tdr.  Boyle  was  requesterl  to  ascertain 
the  namcof  the  place  in  Brazil  where  there  was  said  to  have 
been  a kind  of  wood  w hich  attracts  fishes ; ho  was  aUo  de- 
sirtMl  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  circumstance  mentioned 
hy  Schotter— that  a fish  »u.*|Knidcd  by  a llm:nd  would  turn 
tuwardj  the  wind.  And  in  the  same  year,  tho  opinion  that 
a spider  c-ould  not  get  out  of  a space  enclosed  wilhiti  a i-irrle 
formed  of  powderen  unicurn'.s  horn  was  actually  made  the 
subject  of  an  experiment.  Thu  philusopher  will  however 
forget  these  early  occupilions  of  the  Socieiy  w'hen  he  medi- 
tates on  the  works  of  a Newhm  and  a Davy,  winch  arc  also 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  its  history. 

The  Society  having  presenteil  an  address  to  the  knitf 
(Charles  II.)  on  his  restoration,  his  majesty  expres-ud  much 
satisfaction  that  the  institution  had  ongmalcd  in  bis  reign, 
and  promise<l  to  support  it  with  his  intlucncc.  And,  in 
1662.  by  the  concurrence,  it  is  said,  of  Luid  Clarendon,  the 
chancellor,  Sir  Geoffry  Palmer,  tlie  attorney-general,  and 
Sir  Heneagc  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  he  granted  a 
charter,  by  which  thu  members  were  incorporate*!  into  a So- 
ciety consisting  of  a president,  council,  nml  fellows,  under 
tho  name  of  the  Koyal  Society.  In  (his  they  were  declared 
capable  of  hobliiig  lands,  tenements,  &c.  in  perpetuity  ur 
otherwise,  and  of  suing  or  defending  in  any  court  of  law;  u 
coat  of  arms  was  given  them,  and  they  were  allowed  lu  havu 
a common  seal  for  their  use.  William  Viscount  Brounckcr 
was  appointed  president,  and  twenty  ono  persons  were  ap- 
p«iinted  by  name  to  form  a council.  It  w as  further  regulated 
that  tho  president  should  be  elected  annually  on  St.  .-Viidrew's 
day,  and  that  ten  of  (he  council  should,  at  thu  same  (imp, 
bo  replaced  by  ten  other  per^uns  chosen  from  among  the 
fellows.  (Birch,  History  qf  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  i.)  This 
charter  being  found  not  sufllcieutly  cxiiticit,  in  the  fuUuvv- 
ing  year  another  was  obtained,  in  wlticn  (he  president  and 
fellows  are  designated  tho  President  of  the  Ckmneil  and  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Socieiy  of  London  for  promoting 
natural  knowlmlge;  and  in  which,  after  declaring  that  the 
Society  might  hold  lands,  &c.,  there  is  added  'Staiulor/e 
alienatioiie  in  manuui  moriiuxm  non  obstumc.’  (Birch.  »/ 
sup.)  Between  1661  and  1664,  the  king  made  several  visits 
to  the  Society,  and  on  those  occasions  experiments  were 
exhibited,  for  tho  preparation  of  which  committees  of  the 
members  wero  appointed.  ' In  1663  his  majesty  hestoweil  a 
maco  on  tho  Society,  and  in  1664  he  sigiu'ii  himself,  in  the 
Charter-book,  its  founder:  at  thu  hamc  time  the  duke  of 
York  (onenvanU  James  II.)  signed  himself  a fellow. 

The  Royal  Socieiy  of  London  may  now  bo  said  to  have 
l>een  completely  formed,  and  it  must  be  considererl  as  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  Emopo,  if  wo  except  the  Academy  of 
the  Lyncei  at  Rome.  The  Academic  Framjaisc,  wbicli.  in 
1636,  had  been  esiabltslied  bv  Richelieu,  had  for  its  object 
only  the  improvement  of  the  rrench  language ; and  though, 
in  1657,  a number  of  learned  men,  among  whom  were 
Descartes,  Gassendi,  nml  Robervnl,  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble at  the  apartments  of  Pero  Merscune  in  Pitrix,  fur 
the  nuri>ose  of  making  philosophical  cxpcriiiicnls,  and  of 
reading  tho  solutions  ot  such  luaihematicnl  problems  as,  ac' 
cording  to  the  general  practice  uf  that  age,  had  been  proposed 
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to  thorn,  yd  it  was  not  till  166C  that  l,ouisXIV-  at  the  a»g*  ' 
(rvktion  of  M.  Colbert,  founded  what  wa*  then  called  the 
Ho>ul  Academy  of  Sciennoa  for  purnoses  similar  to  those 
which  ctjgt^cd  the  attention  of  the  Ku>al  Society.  To  the 
latter  therefore  belongs  the  honour  of  having  precedoil  the 
former  in  hmc,  and  probably  that  of  having  in  some  mea- 
sure led  to  its  formation.  It  must  also  be  coiiMdered  as 
having  been  the  parent  of  the  numerous  !>cicnli(lc  institu- 
tions which  have  since  been  formed  in  the  British  Isles  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent. 

It  isohscrscd  by  Hume,  tlial  its  jalenl  was  all  that  the 
Socieiv  obtained  from  the  king,  ^^bo,  tbmigb  a lover  of  tlie 
sciences,  animated  them  by  bis  c.vample  alone,  not  by  his 
bounty ; and  the  huitorian  contrasts  the  coikUicI  of  the  Eng- 
li-li  king  with  that  of  his  coiitemp.irary  I-oni»  XIV.,  who 
fell  ,sbuit  of  Charles  in  genius  and  knowledge,  while  ho  ex- 
rev  di-d  liim  111  hlicral.iy.  There  tuny  ho  truth  in  tins,  but 
it  ought  toll©  remembered  that,  in  lCCr,lbc  Six-iety  received 
from  the  crown  a free  gift  of  wlul  was  then  called  Chelsea 
College,  which  it  afterwards  sold  for  its  henefit. 

From  the  time  of  the  charter  lK?ing  granteil,  the  business 
of  the  Society  a‘>sunu’<l  mure  importance,  and  in  1GG4  Mr. 
Il-.xjke  was  appoin'.ctl  curolor,  with  a .salary  of  HO/,  per  aiv 
nutn.  The  west  gallery  of  Gresham  College  was  uppvjiiited 
os  a rc-po'itory  Air  the  inslniinems  which  were  under  his 
charge,  and  Air  a museum  of  natural  curiosities  which  had 
been  given  by  .Mr.  Colwnl,  nne«f  the  nu-tubeni.  Sir  John 
Culler  nKo  settled  on  Mr.  liookc  5«/.  per  annum,  in  ronsi- 
doiatitm  of  his  delivering  a course  of  lectures  on  the  History 
of  Nature  and  Art,  under  tl.c  regulation  of  the  Society; 
and  the  latter,  in  the  same  year,  forme^l  it-elf  into  seven 
coinnullees  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  difTereiil  sub- 
jects of  which  it  was  cogniZvUit.  These  were  inoiduinics 
a>i|roni>iiiy  and  oplic.s.  anatomy,  chemistry,  agriiMliure,  the 
hi'loiy  of  Irutle,  lutural  phenomena;  at»d  there  was,  bc'-ide.s, 
a conimiilec  to  manage  the  cvjrre»|Kmdcnce.  Tlie  Royal 
Society  early  received  many  tokens  of  approbation  from 
furuigii  natiuiii,  as  well  as  from  the  nobilitv  and  the  learuc<l 
in  this  cQuntrv.  It  corresponded  frc'qucntly  with  the  scicn- 
tide  men  in  France,  and  it  wa»  invited  by  Prince  Leopold, 
the  brother  of  the  graiid-duko  of  Tuscany,  to  keep  up  a 
mutual  communication  with  the  philosophers  of  Florence. 
'I'hc  Germans  publisbe<l  in  their  books  favourable  lesli- 
moniaU  of  its  labours,  and  foreigners  of  distiiictioii  often 
aUemh'd  its  weekly  meetings. 

TUo  first  portion,  or  number,  of  the  * Philosophical  Trans- 
act loii.s,' as  the  work  nliich  the  Society  published  was  de- 
signated. appeared  on  Monday,  March  6,  lCi>5.  It  contained 
sixteen  i^uaito  puges,  with  an  introduction  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Oldenburg,  who  was  considered  as  the 
editor;  and  it  was  intended  that  one  such  numb<>r  should 
be  published  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month.  After 
the  fifth  number  came  out  I J uno,  i Cti  j),  the  public  roei-t.ngs 
of  the  mcmlicrs  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  plague 
which  then  raged ; but  it  np^mars  from  a letter  written  by 
Mr.  Ihnlc,  nt  Oxfunl,  to  Oldenburg,  who  remained  in  Lon- 
don, that  several  of  the  roeiubur*  were  then  in  the  former 
city,  and  that  they  met  and  made  experiments  at  his  lodg- 
ings. From  the.-e  experiments  and  the  communicaliuiis 
made  by  some  of  the  members,  there  were  funned  three  more 
numbers  of  the  * Transactions  ;*  these  were  published  at 
Oxford  ; but  llte  ninth  and  all  the  succeeding  tiumhors  cume 
out  in  Ljiidon.  The  title  of  the  work  w.*is  changcrl  in 
to  that  of  ‘ l*hilusophical  Collections,’  when  Dr.  Hooke  be- 
came the  editor;  hut  the  former  title  was  restored  in  .Tanu- 
ary,  16S3,  with  No.  143,  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Plot, 
who  was  then  the  secretary. 

The  council  met  ogam  m Gresham  College,  in  February, 
16G0,  but  the  public  meetings  of  the  Society  did  not  lake 
place  till  June  in  that  year.  In  the  same  year  the  greal 
fire,  which  laid  ncaily  all  Lmdun  in  a>hes.  having  compelled 
the  authorities  of  the  city  to  take  possession  of  the  rooms 
hitherto  occupied  by  tho  Society,  the  latter  gratefully  ac- 
cepted the  'ifTercf  opaitmcnls  in  Auindel  Ilou»o,  ond  it  met 
there  for  the  fir<t  tiiiui  hi  Juiuiaiy,  16G7.  The  munificent 
owner  of  the  mansion.  Mr.  Henry  Howard  of  Norfolk  (after- 
wards earl  mui'Klial  of  Knglandl,  at  the  same  tmie  presented 
the  Society  with  the  library  which  had  been  ptirrh.ised  by 
his  grandfather,  I'humas,  carl  of  Arundel,  and  which  had 
firmeily  Ik-longed  to  Mnuhew  CorMiius,  king  of  Hungury. 
This  valuable  library,  con.'vi-ling  of  several  llnm  and  printed 
volumes  and  numerous  manuscripts,  thus  becainc  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society,  which  iniuK-diutely  look  measures  to 


put  it  under  the  care  of  its  own  oflicers,and  it  has  been  sub- 
seipicntly  greatly  increased  by  donations  and  purchases. 
Being  probably  anxious  to  trespass  as  little  as  possible  on 
the  liospitaliiy  of  the  noble  family  to  whom  the  mansion  Iio- 
longed,  the  Society  proposed  (November.  1667)  to  laise,  by 
subscription  among  its  members,  money  to  build  a college 
for  iUkdf;  and  by  May  in  the  following  year  1000/.  wcie 
subscribed.  Mr.  Howard  at  tho  same  time  generously  pro- 
mi.sed  to  give  the  ground  for  the  purpowj.  Hie  same  gentle- 
man also  ufrered  n design  for  the  building,  and  both  Dr. 
Cbristopher  Wren  and  Mr.  Hooke  gave  plans  ; but  it  does 
not  ap|>c.vr  that  the  project  was  earned  any  further.  In  Oc- 
tober. 1674,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gresham  profesKors  the 
Society  returned  to  iis  former  apartments  iii  iliat  college, 
which  had  now  the  name  of  the  Hoy  al  K.\changu.  Thu  west 
gallery  was  cleared  out  for  the  Si*iely  as  a repository,  ami 
the  biiig  gallery  as  a library  for  the  reception  of  the  books, 
which  had  till  then  remained  at  Arundel  Hou^e. 

Soon  after  this  time  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  seems 
to  have  suffered  some  diminution.  In  1667,  when  Dr. 
Sprat’s  ‘History’  was  publiahed,  there  were  nearly  SOU 
members;  in  1673.  it  appears  that  the  number  wa«  only 
146,  and  of  these,  79  were  persons  who  Imd  long  neglected 
to  pay  their  subscriptions.  This  great  number  of  dc 
faulters  gave  much  uneasiness  to  those  who  wished  well 
to  the  Society;  and  the  latter,  besides  making  pressing 
apilicnlions  for  tho  arrcais,  seriously  contemplated  an 
attempt  to  enforce  payment  by  legal  processes,  li  docs 
not  appc.ir  that  this  last  measure  was  ever  pul  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  council  adopted  a nioro  uflfectual  means  of 
promoting  tho  welfare  of  tho  Society  in  charging  them- 
selves with  the  duly  of  delivering  lectures  on  pliilusuphical 
subjects,  and  in  piuviding  a number  of  good  experiments. 
The  first  lecture,  iii  pursuance  of  this  plan,  appears  to  have 
been  delivered  n 1674,  by  Sir  \Villiura  Peity.  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  The  president  il^urd  Biouncker) 
also  projio  ed,  in  1668.  that  a silver  medal,  worth  about 
tweniy  shillings,  should  be  given  to  any  fellow',  not  a 
curator,  who  should  make  before  the  Society  any  pariicu- 
lurk  tuerttorious  experiment. 

Dunio  I,ady  Sadlcir,  the  relict  of  Dr.  Croonc,  one  of  the 
earliest  members,  left  by  her  will,  in  17UC,  a sum  of  money 
fur  the  purpose  of  founding  a lecture  Jor  the  advancemfnti  qf 
natural  knowledge,  to  be  read  before  the  R»yal  Society  ; 
this  did  not  however  come  into  operation  till  173H.  when 
the  first  was  dclivcKMl  by  Dr.  Stuart.  The  llakcrian  lecturo 
on  cleciro-chcmistry  wiis  founded  in  1774,  and  tlu*  first  was 
delivered  in  1776,  by  Mr.  Peter  Woiilfe. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Society  a due  atlontiun  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  ndmiUcu  as  fellows  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  alwavs  given;  and,  in  conscrtuctice,  many 
joined  who  neither  paid  the  fees  nor  contributed  ony  m- 
furination  at  the  meetings,  nud,  at  the  same  time,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  were  excused  the  payments  was  found  to 
bear  loo  great  a proportion  to  the  whole.  In  order  to 
remedy  these  evils,  m 1682,  the  president.  Sir  Cbristophcr 
Wren,  brought  m the  draught  of  a staiuto  in  winch  it  was 
provided  that  any  (icrson  prui>05ing  a candidate  for  admis- 
sion should  give  his  name  to  >omc  member  of  the  council ; 
at  the  next  or  at  some  following  meeting  of  the  council,  it 
was  to  be  considered  whether  the  pro|xiM.’d  candidate  was 
likely  to  be  useful  to  tbe  Society  or  not;  if  the  members 
were  satisfied  on  tills  head,  the  candidate  was  to  be  formally 
proposed  at  the  next  meeting,  and  afterwards  balloted  fur 
as  usual.  On  his  election  he  was  to  sign  the  statute  book, 
and  on  or  before  being  admitted,  ho  w as  to  pay  thcprescribeil 
fees.  In  the  same  year  it  was  agreed  that  none  except 
foieigners  ahould  be  exempted  from  the  payments  It  is  to 
Iks  presumed  that  Ihc  persons  who  were  excusorl  the  pay- 
ment of  the  admission-fees  or  the  weekly  hubscriptioiis 
were  such  as,  fmiii  tho  pressurcuf  their  circumstances,  were 
unable  to  incur  the  expense,  or  such  as,  from  the  services 
which  they  rendereil  to  the  Society,  might  justly  claim  the 
exemption;  but  itniusi  be  regretted  that,  oniuiig  those  who 
petitioned  to  be  excused  on  the  former  ground,  is  to  bu 
foimil  the  name  of  Newton,  'i'bis  great  man,  who  w»5 
elected  in  January,  1672.  though  he  was  not  admitted  tiil 
February  1676  (probably  on  account  of  his  residence  being 
al  Cambridge),  caimol  certainly  bo  considered  as  one  whose 
income  dul  not  enable  him  to  make  an  annual  |>aymcDt  of 
fifty-two  shillings. 

It  was  propovetl,  in  October,  1674,  to  refuse  to  strangers 
the  pcrmi&siun,  W'hich  hod  been  before  granteil,  to  be  pre* 
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s«nt  at  the  roeeling^t  uP  the  Society,  from  an  opinion  tliat 
members  might  be  imuilling  to  bring  forward  their  com- 
miinicaiiuns  in  the  presence  of  such  perM^ns.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  was  pro{>ose<l  that  the  members  should  bind 
themselves  not  to  divulge  what  parsed  in  their  meetings,  it 
being  thought  prejudicial  to  the  utlercHU  of  the  Society  that 
the  particulars  of  the  experiments  and  communications 
should  be  made  known  before  they  appeared  iu  the  printed 
‘Transactions.*  We  tead  that,  on  one  occasion  only,  a lady 
was  permitted  to  be  picscntat  the  meetings  of  the  Society; 
this  was  in  1GC7.  when  the  duchess  of  Newcastle,  having 
expressed  a wi*«h  to  that  cfTect,  it  was  agreed  to  invito  her 
grace,  and  some  experiments,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  purjwise,  were  repeated  in  her  presence. 

In  16(37  Dr.  SpnU  (afterwards  bishop  of  Rix^hcslcr)  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  • History  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  in  that  work,  while  the  object  of  thu  Society  is  dis- 
tinctly declared  to  be  the  promotion  of  pltilosopby  by  expe- 
riment and  by  thu  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  an 
efibrt  Ls  mado  to  remove  the  misapprehensions  respecting 
the  tendency  of  its  ptocee<lings,  which  appear  to  havo  been 
genemilv  entertained.  It  was  objected  that  thu  mcm- 
l^rs  of  the  Society  neglected  the  wiser  and  more  discerning 
Aiitients,  and  sought  the  guidance  of  their  own  una>^»tstcd 
judgments;  and  that,  by  admitting  among  ihem  men  of  all 
countries  and  nil  religions,  they  endangered  the  stability  of 
the  established  church.  It  was  urged  moreover  that  a phi- 
losophy founded  on  experiment  was  likely  to  lead  to  an 
overthrow  of  the  Christian  religion,  ami  even  to  a denial  uf 
the  existence  of  a Deity.  .Among  these  bigots  were  Henry 
Stubbo,  a physician,  at  Warwick,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Crosse,  of  Somersetshire ; both  these  persona  wrote 
pamphlets,  in  whicli  they  attacked  the  Society  with  great 
Virulence  and  scurrility  of  language,  charging  the  niembers 
with  bringing  contempt  on  antient  and  solid  learning,  with 
undermining  the  universitios.  destroying  Prole«tanusm,  and 
introducing  popery  in  its  stead.  In  his  apology  fur  the 
Society,  Dr.  Sprat  asserts  that  it  in  reality  reverences  the 
footsteps  of  the  antients,  and  that  it  willingly  subscribes  to 
their  opinion  in  matters  purely  probable ; but  he  claims 
for  it  the  privilege  of  judging  from  facts,  and  lie  justifies 
this  liberty  by  the  practice  of  the  (rrceka.  who,  ho  observes, 
readily  received  the  learning  of  Iho  Kgyptian.s,  while  they 
entirely  rejected  their  superstitions.  Ho  further  adds  that 
the  cimversalion  of  the  learned  men  whofirsit  met  at  Oxford 
served  to  form  a race  of  young  students  wh'iio  minds  be- 
came imbueil  with  a taste  for  natural  knowh'ilge;  and  that, 
hy  their  intluencu,  the  discipline  of  the  university  was  pre- 
serviMl  from  the  spiritual  frenzy  which  then  prevailed  m the 
kingdom.  The  Society  also  found  an  able  apologist  in  Mr. 
CTlauviile.  who,  in  I6ti^,  published  a pamphlet,  entitled 
' }>)iu  Ultra,  or  the  Progress  uf  Knowledge  since  the  days 
of  Aristotle.* 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilkins  fthen  bishop  of  Chester), 
one  of  ilio  earhest  meinliers,  the  Society  obtained  a legacy 
of  which,  in  January,  1675,  was  laid  out  in  the  pur- 
chase of  an  annual  income  of  '2-tf.  from  certain  fee  farm 
rents  at  l/cwes  in  Sussex;  and  in  J.'iniiary,  1682,  the 
college  »tvl  lands  in  Chelsea,  winch  had  hceii  gianted  to 
tlie  Society,  were  sold  to  the  king  for  13uu/. ; this  sum  was 
soon  nfierwards  vesteil  in  African  and  Ka-t  Imliaii  stock; 
Hiid  from  that  tune  the  Society  b<*gatj  io  posse-s-.  a p«-rmanent 
revenue.  Till  (he  year  uo  fixc;l  salarv  wa-  all)wed  to 
the  nocretary,  but  Mr.  Oldi-nhtirg.  wh.»  hail  long  hold  that 
p<isi.  received  5u/.  occasionally  : and  in  that  year  it  was 
agreed  to  allow  him  4U/.  (ht  anmitn.  After  his  deiitli 
( 1(3771  two  secretaries  were  oppuntud.  with  saluries  ; but 
in  (085.  Mr  Aston  and  ,\lr.  Hnbiiison  decliMing  mi  a Midden 
to  servo  the  SiHuety.  (he  conned  resolved,  in  «nder  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  being  so  deMjrte'l  in  fiiiure,  to  luv« 
two  honorary  secreiar  es;  it  was  agreed  also  to  have  a s.>eu>. 
tary  with  a fixed  s.alary  to  traii-act  (he  business,  ami  the 
qualifications  required  in  the  person  who  should  fill  the 
latter  poat  are  s(aier|  :»t  length  m Birch’s  ‘ History,’  vol.  iv. 
Of  the  former,  Sir  John  Hoskyns  and  Dr.  Gale  were  the 
two  first:  and  in  Januitrv,  IG86,  Mr.  Kdmund  Halicy  was 
appointed  the  paid  secretary,  at  5o/.  per  annum.  j 

In  17()1  the  Society,  which  till  this  tune  had  continued 
to  hold  its  meetings  in  Grodnm  Cullegc,  removed  to  a 
spacious  house  which  it  purcImiKid  iu  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  It  had  long  been  fell  that  the  college  was  too  remote 
from  the  dwelhngsof  many  of  the  members;  and. as  early  as 
1666,  it  had  been  proposed  to  obtain  a bouse  in  Westminster. 


Tlic  huuso  in  Crane  Court  afforded  room  for  the  mcetingt, 
fur  the  library,  and  for  the  museum  of  curiosities;  and 
hero  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  e.xhlbitiun  of  experiments 
took  place,  ns  before,  till  the  year  178'i,  when  the  govern- 
ment  assigned  to  the  S«>ciely  the  apartments  which  it  now 
occupies  It*  Somerset  Houifc.  On  removing  to  the  latter 
place,  it  became  necessary  to  dispute  of  the  museum  for 
W'aalofroum;  but  this  iticonveniencu  has  since  been  ob- 
viated, as  in  li>26  the  rooms  formerly  used  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  lottery  were  given  up  to  the  Society.  Tho 
libiary  is  now  very  extensive,  and  a catalogue'  of  the 
scientific  books,  lately  made  at  a great  e.xpejisc,  forms  a thick 
octavo  volume. 

In  I7u3  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  appointed  president  of 
the  Society,  and  this  honourable  post  was  held  by  (he 
greatest  of  philosophers  till  his  deaili,  which  happened  in 
1727.  The  experiments  of  Newton  on  lelciicopes  and  on 
light  and  coluurs  were  amongst  the  first  subjects  which 
gave  a value  to  thu  ‘ Transactions' uf  the  Society;  and 
the  latter  showed  its  sense  uf  the  honour  which  it  derived 
fiom  being  able  to  number  him  among  its  fellows,  by 
publishing,  at  its  own  expense,  in  168C,  the  first  edition  of 
tho  ' I’nncipui  ;*  though  its  pecuniary  circumstances  could 
not  tlien  have  been  tlouriNhiiM',  since  nt  the  end  of  tho 
following  year  it  had  incurred  debts,  fur  the  payment  uf 
which  it  was  obliged  (o  sell  part  of  its  East  India  stock. 

The  service  rendered  to  lUo  cause  of  Rcieiicc  from  llio 
beginning  of  the  cighteontli  century  has  carncrl  for  (ho 
Society  the  rcs{>ect  and  gratitude  uf  every  muii  to  whum 
the  advancement  of  the  human  intellect  is  nn  object  of 
high  con.SKl(!ration.  Tlio  Sueiuty  numbers  among  thoso 
who  are  and  who  havo  been  its  members,  some  of  (he 
brightest  urnaments  of  plnlosophv  and  human  nature; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  most  of  tlio  discoveries  by  which 
the  face  of  science  faa.A  been  cliangeil  havo  been  made 
known  to  tho  world  through  thu  papers  publisher!  in  thu 
volumes  of  its  ‘Tiansuetiuna.’  In  proof  of  this  we  may 
refer  to  Dr.  Thotii.-wn’s  ' History  of  the  Royal  Si»cio(y,’ 
in  which  the  subjects  uf  tho  papers  are  reduced  under  the 
heads  of  natural  history,  mathematics,  met  hanical  philo- 
suphy,  and  chemistry,  l>csides  some  miscellaneous  matters  ; 
also  to  tho  volumes  of  the  ‘Transactions'  which  have  been 
published  since  I8U0,  when  (he  above-mentiuiied  ‘History* 
terminates,  and  which  contain,  among  others  uf  great  value, 
tho  papers  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  with  tho>so  of  Faraday, 
Young,  Kater,  and  Wollaston. 

ilho-s  been  said  above  that  the  ‘ FliilosophicalTransactiuns* 
were  at  first  published  in  monthly  numbers:  ihcM:  werc 
afterwards  cDlleeicrl  into  volumes,  and.  fnmi  the  curamcnce- 
me!it  in  166j  to  the  year  16UU,  the  wurk  coiiNtsicil  of  90 
volumes.  From  that  time  a volume  has  come  out  annually, 
an<l.  up  to  (he  present  year  (1841).  131  volumes  have  been 
publshed.  It  appears  ihat,  till  (ho  47th  vuluniu  wa.s  pub- 
lislicd,  the  printing  of  the  Transactiuns  was  eniiixdy  the  act 
of  the  several  secietaries.  the  Society  never  interesting  itself 
further  in  that  matter  than  by  occaMunally  rccummumhng 
the  revival  uf  thu  publication,  when  fiom  any  circunisiaiiev 
it  appeared  to  be  suspenderl.  But  in  1 732  a commitlcc  was 
appointed  lucunsidor  the  papers  which  were  rend  betb  e the 
Sucicty.aud  to  M-U^'tsuch  ns  should  be  JudL'ed  most  pioner 
to  appear  in  the  future  Trans  o-tiuns : and  this  |iniciiec  has 
over  since  been  f'elluweil.  The  S cicly  limvevei  cuii'>lanlly 
declares  llmt  it  iievir.  ns  a b-idy  g’'v-  i:*  opinion  uii  any 
subji'iM.  whether  nf  u.i'u  e nr  ari.  vrhicii  eomcs  liefuic  U : the 
factri  iiiid  rcns*»nm:s  ■stall'll  m their  pnpers  rcsiuc,' eutiiely 
on  the  civdit  uitd  judguieiil  1^  tln'ir  .espci-iive  auilmis, 

Hoinirarv  recum  cuse-  have  l>ecn  litieialiv  bcsiouer]  bj 
(ho  Sunety  uu  persons  ilis  lu^uished  In  'heir  di  . .e.ic-  m 
pure  sriunce  or  in  phil.f*iipliy.  The  first  uu  wi'ich 

I the  S K'lciy  i»ocamc  pussi-.,«i>d  uf  ihe  mc.ins  uf  si,  lewarding 
merit  Biose  from  « biS|uest  of  Sir  G .'lhey  C'*ple>,  une  «if 
its  nieniliiTs:  tins  gem  lemati.  ai  liisdca  h in  l/i'J.U'ft  liir/., 
the  interest  uf  whidi.  urtive  pounds,  wor  to 'ov  given  annually 
to  the  person  who.  in  the  courko  <>f  the  prcciMliiig  juar,  hud 
written  the  best  paper  on  any  subject  rcluling  to  experimental 
pbilosophy.  Thu  donation  has  mnee  been  put  in  the  moro 
! liberal  form  of  a gold  medal,  and  it  is  awaMlcd  indiffereiiily 
either  to  foreigners  or  Kn  ihshmcn,  fur  the  sake  of  ciicou* 
ragm-^  an  honourable  compclili  ui  among  thu  philusuphers 
of  all  countries 

III  1796  Sir  Benjamin  Thomson  ((^ount  Romford)  pre- 
sented to  the  Soriuiy  lOUO/.  in  the  .1  per  cent,  stock,  for  the 
purpu&e  of  forming,  wilU  the  interest  for  two  years  (6U/.),  a 
VoL.  XX.-2  E 
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biennial  prir.e  to  be  given  fur  ibc  most  important  discovery  or 
the  most  useful  irnprovemiMit  made  during  the  iwu  preceding 
years  on  heat  or  on  light.  The  prize  is  given  in  the  form 
of  a gold  and  a silver  modal,  both  of  which  arc  struck  in  the 
same  die.  During  several  of  the  biennial  periods  no  oppur* 
tunity  occurred  of  awarding  the  prize,  and  at  these  times 
the  interest  was  added  to  the  principal  sum.  Tho  interest 
of  this  additional  sum  is  always  given  with  the  two  medaU: 
and  the  first  who  rcccivcil  the  prize  was  Count  Humfovd 
himself,  in  1800;  and  the  second  was  Professor  Lc>lie 
(1804).  In'’1823  his  majesty  George  1V\,  for  the  pur- 

pose of  further  promoting  tho  objects  and  progress  of  sci- 
ence. made  to  the  Society  an  annual  grant  of  iOO  guineas 
in  order  to  establish  two  prize  medals,  which  are  to  be 
prefMintcd  to  the  personswhoduring  the  year  shall  make  the 
most  important  mseovery  in  science  or  art;  and  in  I82G 
tho  laeilais  were  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Dalton  and  Mr. 
James  Ivory. 

On  delivering  to  a gentleman  tho  medal  which  had  been 
aw'arded  to  him  for  his  dificovertcs  in  science.  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  liold  the  ofliceof  president  from  1772  to  177!*, 
roaile  it  a rule  to  deliver  a speech,  in  whicii,  after  touching 
on  (he  history  of  that  branch  of  philosophy  to  which  the 
discovery  or  communication  referred,  he  slated  the  particu- 
lar fioints  in  which  the  individual  had  distinguished  him- 
self. Tho  first  of  these  speeches  was  made  on  presenting 
to  Dr.  Priestley  the  gvild  medal  for  his  paper  cnlitlefl  ‘ Ob- 
servations on  the  different  kinds  of  Air,'  which  had  been 
road  before  the  Society,  in  March,  1772.  Five  other  speeches 
were  delivered  by  tho  same  rresident  on  similar  occasions ; 
and  all  the  six  are  considered  elegant  comnuKitions,  as 
well  as  learned  and  critical  dissoriaiions.  This  lib^Tal  prac- 
tice, by  which  the  value  of  the  testimonial  to  the  receiver  is 
so  much  enhanced,  U still  continued ; and  it  is  also  become 
customary,  at  every  anniversary  meeting,  to  notice,  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life 
of  any  distinguished  raomber  wlio  may  have  died  during 
the  veor.  When  tho  council,  in  1«26,  had  awanlcd  the 
rovaf  me<laU  to  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manchester  and  to  Mr  Ivory, 
the  President,  Sir  Humping  Davy,  took  occasion  to  state 
that  the  first  was  for  the  development  of  tlic  chemical 
theory  of  dcftnilc  proportions,  commonly  called  the  atomic 
theory^  and  for  various  other  labours  in  chemical  and  phy- 
sical science.  He  further  ubscrveil  th.vt  Dalton’s  discovery 
had  laid  the  foundation  fur  future  researches  respecting  the 
sublime  anil  tran^cendenial  part  of  corpuscular  action ; and 
he  compared  the  merits  of  the  discorercr.  in  this  respect,  to 
those  of  Kepler  in  astronomy.  The  president  also  slated 
that  the  second  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr  Ivory  for  his 
papers  on  the  laws  regulating  the  forms  of  planets,  on  astro- 
nomical refractions,  and  for  other  mathematical  illustra- 
tions of  important  points  in  astronomy;  and  he  paid  at  the 
same  time  some  high  romplimenis  to  Mr.  Ivory  for  his  dis- 
interested pursuit  of  objects  of  science  which  have  no  im- 
mediate popularity.  One  of  tho  Copley  medals  had  been 
on  the  preceding  year  awarded  to  M.  Arngo  and  another  to 
Mr.  Barlow,  fur  tiieir  discoveries  in  magnetism.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  president  mentioned  with  particular  notice, 
among  the  foreign  members  deceased,  Scarpa,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  of  i'avia,and  Piazzi,  the  astmnomcr,  who 
discovered  the  planet  Ceres;  and.  among  (he  homo  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Taylor  Combe  and  Sir  Stamford  RhITIuh. 

The  nobleman  who  now  occupies  the  chair  of  the  Royal 
Society,  following  the  example  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sors. delivered  at  tho  last  anniversary  meeting  (November 
30,  184U)  an  eloquent  addre^  which  has  been  printed  at 
the  request  of  tho  Fellows.  On  this  occasion  the  roval 
medals  were  presented  to  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  for  his 
discoveries  in  optics  and  clicmisiry,  and  to  Professor  Wlicat- 
stone  for  his  solution  of  tho  phenomena  of  double  vision. 
One  of  tho  Copley  medals  was  presented  to  Professor  Liebig 
for  his  researches  in  cheroislry.  and  onothcr  to  M.  Slnrni 
forhismatbemntiral  labours;  and  lastly  the  Rumford  medal 
was  presented  to  M.  Biot  for  his  researches  on  light. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  that,  in  a large  body  of  men 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  differences  should  not  ari.-e;  and 
the  Koyal  Society  has  not  been  entirely  free  from  the  evils 
attending  disagreements  among  its  members.  In  1778  a 
dispute  about  the  comparative  advantages  of  blunt  and 
pointed  conductors  for  protecting  buildings  horn  the  effects 
of  lightning  arose  to  such  a height  that  the  president.  Sir 
John  Pringle,  felt  himself  comiKilied  (o  resign.  [Puinoi-e, 
JOH^.]  At  a later  period  Sir  Josc]>li  Banks  was  accuse*!  of  par- 


tiality in  tho  disposal  of  the  medals  and  oven  in  the  election  of 
members;  and,  under  (ho  impression  that  his  government  was 
nrbitrorv,  scientific  men  were  delerriHl  from  making  comm  u- 
nicatiuns  to  the  Society.  Kren  the  awards  of  the  medals  lu 
Dalton  and  Ivory  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  were  made  sub- 
jects of  aniraadversion,  on  the  ground  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  firmer  had  been  indicated  by  another  person,  ami 
that  the  researches  of  the  latter  were  not  immediately  use- 
ful to  man.  In  tho  first  instance  mentioned  above,  the  pre- 
sident may  have  erred  in  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
party  in  the  Society;  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  tho 
grievances  subsequently  complained  of  originated  only  in 
the  disappointed  expectations  of  ambitious  individuals.  If 
at  any  time  however  tho  complaints  have  n*jt  hcen  without 
foundation,  the  elevated  character  of  the  papers  which 
within  the  last  twenty  years  have  hcen  published  in  the 
‘Transactions,’  shows  that  the  interests  of  science  have  been 
generously  placed  above  every  private  consideration. 

According  to  the  present  statutes  of  tho  Society,  every 
candidate  for  admission  must  be  recommended  by  a certi- 
ficate in  writing  signed  by  six  or  more  Fellows,  of  whom 
three  at  least  must  certify  thalthe  recommendation  is  from 
personal  knowledge;  and  the  name,  qualifications.  &c.  of 
the  candidate  must  remain  in  tliu  meeting-room  of  the 
Society  during  five  ordinary  meetings  beforo  he  cun  be  put 
to  the  vote.  The  votes  are  taken  by  ballot,  and  the  person 
cannot  be  elected  unless  two-thirds  of  the  number  present 
vole  in  his  favour.  The  person  elected  must  up|>car  for  admis- 
sion on  or  before  the  fburih  ordinary  meeting  of  tho  Society 
after  his  election ; and  previuui^ly  to  such  appearance  ho 
must  pay  the  sum  of  tu/.  for  admission  money  he  must 
also  pay  4/.  per  annum  as  long  as  he  continues  a fellow  of 
tho  Society:  but  tho  annual  payments  may  be  compounded 
for  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  60f.  Fullows  ate  entitled 
gratis  to  a copy  of  the  * Philosophical  Transactions,’  com- 
mencing with  that  volume  which  is  published  next  afier 
(heir  admission.  Any  Fellow  disob«.'ying  the  statutes  or 
orders  of  the  Society  or  council,  or  dofaniing  the  Society 
hy  s|>eaking,  writing,  or  printing,  or  doing  anything  ile- 
trimental  or  dishunouruble  to  tlic  Society,  will  be  ejei  tcd 
from  it. 

A prince  of  the  blood,  a peer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a memberuf  the  Privy  Council. any  foreign  sovereign  prince, 
or  the  son  of  such  prince,  may  be  propose*!  at  one  of  the 
ordinary  nu'ctings  of  the  Society,  and  voted  for  on  the  same 
day ; notice  having  been  given  of  such  proposal  at  the  pre- 
ceding meeting  of  the  Society.  Forcipi  luerobcis  are 
exempted  from  (lie  obligations  which  ordinary  fellows  are 
enjoined  to  iierfotm : but  their  number  is  not  loexcced  fifty. 

The  council  and  nfiicers  fur  tho  ensuing  year  are  elected 
on  the  30th  November;  tho  latter  consist  of  the  president, 
treasurer,  principal  secretaries,  and  foreign  secretary.  The 
new  council  consists  of  eleven  members  of  tho  existing  coun- 
cil and  of  ten  fellows  who  arc  not  so.  These  are  nominated 
previously  to  the  anniversary  rooeling. 

The  president  presides  at  tho  meetings,  and  regulates  the 
debates  of  the  Society,  the  council,  and  the  committees ; he 
slates  <|ucstions,  calls  for  refKirta  and  accounts,  checks  irre- 
gularities, and  observes  that  the  .statutes  of  the  Society  are 
executed.  Tho  treasurer  receives  all  money  due  to  tho 
Society  and  disburses  all  sums  payable  by  it;  he  also  keeps 
accounts  of  the  receipts  and  payments.  He  haschaigc  of 
(he  tiile-dceds  of  the  Society’s  estates,  the  policies  of  insur- 
ance, &c.  Tho  secretaries  attend  all  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  council,  and  the  committees  of  papers ; on  such 
occasions,  when  the  president  has  taken  the  chair,  the 
senior  secretary  reads  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ing, and  afterwards  takes  minutes  of  the  business  anc 
uruers  of  the  present  meeting;  these  are  to  be  entered  by 
the  assistant-secretary  in  the  books  to  which  they  relate. 
They  have  also  charge  (under  tho  directions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  papers)  of  printing  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions.* 
The  a*si^tont-sccretory  is  not  a fellow  of  the  Society,  and 
is  paid  for  his  services.  He  enters  all  minutes  in  the 
journnl-ho»ks.  and  makes  an  index  to  each;  hu  has  the  cus- 
tody of  tho  charter-book,  statute-book.  See.,  uiid  of  uU 
papers  and  writings  belonging  to  the  Society.  The  librarian 
attends  at  the  library  every  Monday  and  Thurvlay,  from  II 
A M.  to  4 P.M.,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  fellowsas  coioc 
to  read  the  hooks  and  MSS. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  onwj  a 
week.  fr«im  November  (ill  the  end  of  Trimly  term,  at  half- 
past 8 P.M.,  in  tho  apaitmoDts  at  Somersot  Houi»e. 
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In  tlie  introduction  to  Dr.  Tlionidon's  'History  of  the  | 
Royal  Society.*  lltero  is  given  a list  of  all  iLu  presidents, 
from  Lord  Biouncker,  who  was  appointed  in  Ui63.  to  Sir 
Jo»eph  Bunks,  who  was  elected  m 1778.  ami  who  held  the 
chair  till  his  death  (1820).  llie  succeeding  presidents  j 
wore ; — 

Sir  Humphry  Davy.  elected  in  1820, 

Mr.  Davies  (iilbert,  . . „ 1827,  ] 

H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  . ,,  1830, 

I'he  Marquis  of  Norlbamptuii  (who  continues)  1838.  | 

The  otiices  of  principal  Secretaries  have  been  successively  j 
filled,  since  1807,  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  Dr.  Wuliastun,  Mr.  ; 
Cknubc,  Mr.  nrnndc.  Sir  John  llerschel,  Mr.  Children,  Major  | 
Sabine,  Dr.  Rogct.am!  Mr.  Christie:  the  two  last  iiunted  of 
wlium  arc  Ihe  present  Secretaries.  Mr.  Dauiell  is  the  pre- 
sent Foieign  Secretary. 

During  many  years  the  Royal  Soelciy  maybe  saiilo  have 
been  the  depository  of  nearly  all  the  science  of  the  country  ; 
but  that  science  became  at  length  too  extensive  to  be  ado* 
quately  cultivated  by  one  body  of  men,  and  then  separate 
and  independent  sucioties  formed  thcm>olves.  each  liaving 
in  view  the  promotion  of  one  particular  branch  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature  or  ono  branch  of  the  arts,  lire  labours  ; 
already  accomplished  by  these  associations  are  such,  that  , 
the  Royal  Society  may  be  justly  proud  of  them  as  the  works 
of  her  children  ; and  the  high  place  which  alie  continues 
to  hold,  in  the  promotion  of  llic  sciences  generally,  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  (he  societies  themsedves  with  rcrercnce  for 
the  hotly  from  whence  they  divergeiL 

Thu  important  part  which  the  Royal  Society  has  per- 
formed in  advancing  the  objects  of  the  British  Association 
in  the  present  expedition  to  the  antarctic  regions  of  the 
earth  fur  scientiric  objects,  deserves  to  be  particularly  meti' 
tioned  in  this  place.  The  lords  commissioners  of  llie  Ad- 
miralty having  requested  the  president  and  council  ol  tho 
iSociety  loroinnnmicaleror  their  information  any  suggestions 
concerning  the  subiccls  to  which  they  might  wish  the  attention 
of  Captain  JamL>.s  Ru.is  to  be  din^cted,  tho  council  formed 
itself  into  five  di’^tinct  committees,  consisting  of  members 
particularly  conversant  with  the  several  branches  of  science 
comprehended  in  the  observations  and  experiments  pro- 
posed to  he  made  during  the  \oyage.  Tho  result  of  their 
labours  is  a scrie.s  of  reports  on  the  several  objetus  of  scien- 
title  inquiry  in  pby>ics.  meteorology,  geology  and  minera-  i 
logy,  botany  unu  zoolo^' : and  tho  report  on  physics  and  j 
ineieorology.  which  has  been  printed,  contains  a cour;^  of  ; 
inslructiou  relating  to  the  use  of  the  instruments  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  to  tho  manner  of  making  tbe  necessary  obser- 
vations for  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  figure  of  tho  earth, 
tho  tides,  meteorology,  the  distribution  of  temperature  in 
thu  sea  and  on  land,  currents,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  variable 
stars,  rcfractmii,  and  eclipses.  It  may  be  objected  (hat  the 
details  of  all  tho  subjects  of  inquiry  are  loo  numerous  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  lime  allowed  for  the  voyage,  but  it 
ought  to  be  observed  that  the  instructions  profess  to  have 
been  drawn  up  not  only  as  a guide  for  tho  persons  cin- 
pluyud  on  the  present  ex]>cdittor),  butalso  tocnaolo  scientific 
persons  in  general  to  co-uperate  in  promoting  the  same 
objects. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Gottingeu  was  established  by 
George  I.  in  1751,  and  it  has  published  several  volumes  of 
Transactions. 

Tho  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  incorporated  by  a 
charter  in  1783;  (hough,  under  the  name  of  tho  Philoso- 
pbtcul  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the  association  hud  existed 
since  1739,  in  which  year  it  was  formed  by  (he  iiillucnco  of 
Mr.  Maclaurin  and  other  learned  men  in  tho  metropolis  of 
Scotland.  In  1811  titc  Society  obtained  a new  charier,  by 
which  it  was  impowered  to  form  a library  and  a museum. 

A volume  of  its ‘Transactions*  comes  out  as  often  as  the 
number  of  papers  which  are  thought  worthy  of  being  printed 
(irv  hullicicnt  to  make  one;  and  up  to  the  present  year 
(1841)  fourteen  volumes  have  been  pubhshed.  A medal  of 
tho  value  of  6()/.,  arising  fi  ora  a part  of  the  interest  on  lUOUf. 
which  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Alexamler  Keith,  in  1819,  fur 
advancing  the  si  lences  and  arts  of  Scotir.nd,  is  awarded  as 
a bienntul  prize  fur  tlio  most  important  scientific  discoveries 
which  may  be  communicated  to  the  Society  ami  published  in 
its  ' Transactions  * This  Koith  tnedul  was  adjudged,  for  the 
first  time,  to  Dr.  (Sir  Dnvidi  Brewster  in  182H. 

ROYALTY.  Tiie  French  words  mi  and  royu/  corre- 
spond to  the  Latin  woids  rexaud  ref^ali$ ; and  from  rf^iU  has 
br«n  formed  roy«/(c  (now  royaule);  whence  has  been  bor- 


rowed tho  English  word  roi/alty.  Tho  corrc.sponding  Latin 
word  is  regitliius,  which  occurs  in  (he  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages.  (Dueungc,  t/i  t».) 

RotjuUy  properly  denotes  the  cimditiun  or  statu4  uf  a 
person  of  royal  rank,  such  as  u king  or  rmeen.  or  reigning 
prince  or  duke,  or  any  of  ilieir  kindred.  [Kino.]  Tho 
p>j8session  of  tho  royal  utatus  or  condiiiun  docs  nut  indicate 
that  the  pusse»:M)r  of  it  is  invested  wiih  any  deiorimnaic 
political  powers:  and  iherefure  royalty  is  not  equivalent  to 
monarchy  or  sovereignty.  royal  jicrsou  is  not  necessarily 
a monarch;  or.  in  other  words,  docs  not  neccs-anly  possess 
the  entire  sovei  eign  power.  Tho  powers  possessed  by  persons 
of  royal  dignity  have  been  very  ihfl'erent  indifTerent  times  anil 
places ; and  have  varied  f.om  the  performance  of  some  merely 
huiiurary  fuiictio:is  to  the  exercise  of  the  entire  sovereignly. 
The  kings  (uKtvnc,  of  tho  Homeric  age  were 

proiMsrly  a governing  class  of  nobles.  (Sec  Miillcr,  Hist,  of 
Liter,  of  OVcfce,  cli.  J,  ^ 1.)  Thus  Telemachus  says  that 
(here  are  many  kings  in  Itharu,  both  old  and  young,  besides 
hiiDscir  (fXi.,  1.  394) ; and  Alcinons  says  that  he  rules  out 
the  Phffacians,  with  twelie  other  kings  (0./.,  viii.  398).  As 
popular  institutions  were  d<'\clo{  ed  in  Greece,  the  otnee  of 
king  became,  in  several  slule.s  merely  honorary,  and  was 
particularly  connected  with  tlic  performance  of  certain 
aiilicnt  religious  riles.  Thus,  »t  Athens,  tho  king-ardion 
(apxufv  iiaaiXti's)  wan  an  aiimial  ultii'er,  whu  had  the  super- 
inleiidencu  of  religious  affairs ; his  wife  was  calU-d,  during 
the  year  of  othtc.  tiaeiXrnra,  or  queen,  (tkmiparo  Hermann, 
Gr.Ant.,  § .i5.)  Rome  likewise  retained,  after  IhcexpuLiou 
of  its  kings,  a hi;;h  sacerdotal  offiecr,  named  the  king  of  the 
sacrifices  (rex  sacnficulus),  who  perfurnied  the  sacred  rites 
which  had  formerly  been  performed  by  the  kings.  In  like 
manner  the  Teutonic  kings  were  only  the  chiefs  of  the  luili- 
(ai-y  ami  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  the  tiile,  and  did  not 
possess  tho  entire  sovereign  power  (‘  nec  regihun  inOnita  ac 
libera  poleslas,’  says  Tacitus,  G>m.,  7.  Sec  (irimm,  Deut- 
sche Itevhlsalterthumer,  229-6j).  In  more  modern  times, 
thu  kings  of  England,  r laneo  (since  1815),  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Bavaria.  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
(since  the  late  revolutions)  have  possessed  only  a share  of 
tbe  sovereign  power. 

On  the  other  hand  many  kings  have  pussc.^serl  the  entire 
sovereign  power,  and  have  therefore  been  muuarchs  pro- 
perly so  called.  Such  were  tho  kings  of  anlicnt  Persia, 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  in  tho  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  such  arc  the  kings  uf  Prussia. 

From  the  preceding  observalions  it  results  that  (he  name 
of  king  or  (he  possession  of  the  ruyal  status  not  de- 
termine thu  political  powers  of  the  person  indicated  (as 
would  be  the  case  if  he  were  called  monorrh  or  sovereign) ; 
but  that  king  is  a (itlo  of  honour  wiiieh  may  be  borne  by 
persons  having  very  different  umutmts  and  sorts  of  political 
power.  ‘ Titles  of  ofUce,’  says  Mr.  Bentham,  ‘ are  aggre- 
gates of  dissimilar  parts,  which  cannot  be  compared  until  we 
know  the  nature  of  their  constituent  elements.  If  (he$o 
elements  were  determined,  they  would  form  the  basis  of  a 
universal  ^lilicnl  language.  But  as  it  is,  how  can  the 
powers  uf  the  ufilcers  of  a guvennnent  be  described  except 
with  reference  to  the  actual  institutions  of  somu  given  state? 
What  relation  is  there  bLtween  thu  First  Consul  of  France 
and  the  consuls  of  Ruinc,  or  the  consuls  of  trade?  between 
(he  king  of  England,  tbe  king  uf  Sweden,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia?  butweeu  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  llie  emperor 
of  Russia?  between  the  unlient  due  el  pair  of  Franco,  tho 
English  duke,  thu  grand-duko  of  Russia,  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuwaiiy  ? between  tho  mayor  of  Bordeaux  ami  the  mayor  uf 
lAindon?  A volume  would  not  suftko  to  state  all  those  dts- 
crepuiicies.’  ( Truites  de  Legislation,  tom.  i.,  p.  309.) 

In  popular  discourse  royalty  is  made  cquivuknl  to  mon- 
archy or  sm^eignty ; aiid  a king  U culled  munaych  or 
sovereign  wiihoui  any  reference  to  the  fact  whether  he  pro- 
sessc:-i  the  entiro  sovereign  power  or  only  a porliun  of  it. 
The  principal  causes  of  this  confusion  are  stated  in  Mon- 
archy. The  confusion  is  attended  with  importatit  u^n- 
Acnuenecs  both  in  speculative  and  practical  politics. 

It  may  be  added,  that  iho  attribute  of  royalty  U some- 
times transferred  metaphorically  to  certaiii  animals  or  spe- 
cies of  animal-s  in  order  to  denote  ptc-cmincnce.  Thus  the 
principal  bee  in  the  hive  is  called  the  [Bxic.  vol. 

iv.,  p.  1 51]  (called  the  kingdteehylhc  Koman<i:  Vug,  6’cor^., 
IV..  GS,  75,  95,  lt)6,  212) ; the  lion  is  known  (particularly  m 
fables)  as  the  king  of  animals;  mid  a species  of  tiger  is 
styled  the  royal  tiger.  [Tiger.]  Compars  Soverxigniy 
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UOYDSIA,  an  Inclian  t^cnus  of  plants  oUicd  to  the  na- 
tural family  of  C;>pp.in<loa?,  iiamttl  l>)  Dr.  Huxburgli  m 
I omplnui  nl  to  Sir  J.  Koy«ls,  one  of  the  jmlycsof  tbc  xupreuio 
court  ul  Bengal,  whom  he  ileHt-nbes  as>  un  cnimeni  bviidactor 
to  the  scuMU-e  of  botany.  The  mentis  consists  of  a single 
species  imli.'cnous  in  the  forests  of  Silliet.  wbere,  with  a 
Hloul  stem  ami  nutnuruus  braiiehcs,  ii  climbs  ovrr  the  trees 
to  n great  extent,  ttinl  llowers  in  the  ruutilU  of  March,  cltf- 
fusitig  a stroni;  but  pleu<ianl  odour  from  itsnutneruus  bios- 
>ijtU4  urraiiL'etl  m axillary  racemes  or  terminal  panicles. 
Thu  leaves  uro  alternate,  ublong,  coriaceous,  smooth  on 
both  sides,  ami  without  stipules.  The  calyx  is  six-partile 
and  of  o pale  yellow  colour,  C^irol  none.  Slameus  nu- 
nterou'-,  with  the  ftiamenls  inserted  on  the  apex  of  a short 
coluvun.  Oiary  pcthcdksl,  three  celled,  with  two  rows  of 
ovules  in  each,  attached  to  the  axis.  Drupe  berried,  of  the 
size  of  a lante  ohve,  uranice-coloured.  I'ulp  abundant  and 
yellow.  Nut  oblong,  tingle-celled  and  three-valved.  Seed 
solitary,  runforimibie  to  the  nut.  The  plant  it  flgured  m 
Koxburgh't  * Coromandel  Plants,'  p.  and  it  well  suited 
to  the  hoilioutes  of  this  rouiitry. 

ROYE.  [SoMMK.] 

KO'VLRA.  a lltinaluyan  genus  of  planit,  of  the  natural 
family  of  lAbiatm  and  tribe  Balluteoe,  named  by  Dr.  Wallich 
in  compliment  to  Dr.  Uoyle,  author  of  the  ‘Illustrations  of 
the  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  and  of  Cashmere,* 
who  first  found  it  on  the  8irtnuro  Mountains.  The  plant 
forms  a handsome  shrub,  with  many  branches  and  an 
abiindancu  of  pale  green  glaucous  leaves.  It  is  charur- 
torised  by  having  the  calyx  ovate,  tubular,  lO-ncrvcd,  and 
tcmi-(|ninqucfid ; c-orol  shorter  than  the  calyx,  two-lipped, 
hps  unequal;  stamens  4,  didynamout,  ascending  under  the 
upper  h|>;  anthers  bilocular  ; style  bifid. 

??,  rlenant,  the  only  specii*s  known,  is  tallei!  j'uikuroo  by 
thu  natires  of  ihu  mouiiiams  where  it  is  indigenous,  and 
is  employed  by  ihtMn  us  a febrifuge.  It  is  suited  to  the 
shrubberies  of  this  country. 

ROY.STON.  [HKRTroRDSHiRii.] 

KOYsrON  CROW,  the  common  English  name  for 
the  Iloitdrd  Crotc.  Corvut  CofTJfT,  Liun.  i 

Description. — Male. — Head  and  the  whole  body  fine  ' 
grey-nsh  colour;  throat,  wings,  and  rounded  tail  black  with  ’ 
browned  rvllections ; bill  and  feel  black ; iris  brown.  ]..cngth 
about  22  inches. 

Female.— than  the  male;  the  hhick  on  the  throat 
not  so  extensive  in  front  as  it  is  in  hmi:  rcllertions  of  the 
wings  and  tail  less  vivid;  and  the  grey  of  the  body  mure 
cluuded  with  rusiy  hue. 

The  j/oiwg  assume  the  colour  of  their  parents  at  an  early 
period. 

This  is  the  Muhccliia,  Munarrkio,  Corriarckia,  and  Corro 
po/um6»'no  of  the  Italians;  C>trnei//e  saui'nffe  uim\  CarnetHe 
mantelee  of  the  French  ; Kraha  of  the  Swedes;  Hrau  hriihe 
and  Sehel  krahe  of  thu  Germans  ; and  Brunyt'  Jiccrddnn  of 
the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  ^'C. — The  sea-shorc  and  the  banks  of  tidal 
rivers  arc  the  favourite  haunts  of  this  species,  though  th.-y 
are  frequently  found  far  inland,  and  animal  substances  arc 
preferred  bv  them  as  fo  >d.  Sand-worms,  shell  fish,  crus- 
taccan.s  and  other  aniuiul  matters  left  by  the  retiring  tide 
seem  to  be  most  welcome  to  them.  They  appear  to  be  both 
knowing  and  affectionate.  Mr.  Selby  repeaicflly  obseru*d 
one  of  these  birds  to  soar  up  to  a consiilerable  height  in  the 
air  with  a cockle  or  muscle  in  its  bill,  and  then  drup  it  upon 
the  rock  in  order  to  obtain  the  included  fish.  Pennant  tells 
a painful  story  of  its  nlfection.  ‘One,’  says  he.  ’whirh  had 
been  shot  and  liung  by  its  legs  un  a true  adjacent  to  the 
iicst,  was  dii»covered  by  its  companion  on  reinniing  from 
forage.  It  perched  over  the  dead  body  and  surveyed  it 
allenlively,  as  if  in  expectation  of  its  revival ; at  length,  on 
a windy  day,  the  corpse  being  put  in  motion,  the  survivor, 
deceived  by  it,  descended,  fluttering  round  for  a considerable 
time,  endeavouring  to  release  its  male  and  uttering  a me- 
lancliuly  scream ; at  last,  finding  its  cffurls  to  be  in  vain,  it 
retired  without  ever  returning  to  its  usual  haunts.'  The 
same  author  however  gives  the  species  a very  bad  character 
for  mischief,  worse  even  than  that  of  the  Carrion  Crotr,  and 
says  that  they  pick  out  theeyesof  lambs.and  even  of  hurses 
when  bogged;  whence  they  arc  proscribed  in  many  places, 
and  a pnee  set  upon  their  heads.  He  odds  that  for  want  of 
other  food  they  will  eat  cranberries  and  other  mountain- 
berries. 

The  nest  is  gcnerallv  built  in  trees;  but  in  tlieir  absence, 


among  rocks  and  deep  chasms  in  hill  sides.  Mr.  Salmon, 
who  found  it  in  the  ta-st-roentiuned  localities  in  Orkney,  de- 
scribes the  outside  of  the  ticst  as  cumpused  of  withered 
heather  and  large  ruots  or  stalks,  and  the  lining  as  being  uf 
vv<jol  and  hair:  the  ilireo  young  m one  nest  which  ho  looked 
into,  were  of  thu  same  colours  ns  the  p.irents.  I'hc  eggs, 
four  or  five  in  number,  uic  greenUh  mottled  with  dark 
brown. 

The  Hooded  Crow  is  said  to  be  more  docile  in  learning  to 
speak  than  the  Carrion  Crow,  in  the  Dtrlroi/*-  d'Oysnatuc 
the  following  quatrain  appears  under  a very  fair  cut  uf  this 
bpecies : — 

* r<«lr  Comriltr  rsl  litle  cmmMilrlpr, 

Out  «vulrm,frit  vo  Ityver  •»  p^it  vulr. 

Ra  cwuJrtir  rkt  Cfiiilin.  !«■  iitflr, 

Cumtae  un  manl«nu:  <luut  elle  <•*1 

Gcngrajihicat  Distribution.— In  Europe  it  is 
widely  B]>rcad.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, our  own  islands..  Italy  (where  it  is  periminent  ac>'urd- 
ing  to  the  Prince  of  Camno),  and  France  puKscss  it.  It  is 
found  at  Ireland,  in  Russia,  and  .Siberia,  but  not  beyond  the 
].«na.  It  is  common  in  Smyrna,  accoiding  to  Mr.  Stiirk- 
Innd.  The  Grecian  Archipelago  generally  possesses  it,  and  it 
occurs  in  the  countries  between  tho  Black  and  the  C^pian 
seas.  Latham  states  that  it  is  vi  ry  common  in  some  parts 
oflndia.  Sonnerat  saw  it  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  j'em- 
ininck  states  (hat  it  swarms  in  Cannthia  and  Croatia,  and 
that  it  i.s  very  common  in  .Japan. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  this  island  the  Hooded  Crow  is  a 
w inter  visitor,  arriving  about  the  time  uf  iho  appearance  of 
the  Woodcocks,  and  dcjiarting  northward  in  .April.  Tlicre 
are  instances  on  record  of  these  birds  bleeding  us  far  south 
as  King’s  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  In  the  north  m.d  w e»i  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  and  the  Orkney  and  Sbetlaml  Islands 
the  species  is  permanent  throughout  the  year.  Thu  English 
Visitors  arc  supposed  to  come  from  Sweden.  Norway,  and 
otlicr  countries  to  the  north-east.  In  tho  north  of  Ireland 
this  crow  is  indigenous.  In  the  Faroe  Islands  it  breeds  in 
considei&bio  numbers. 


(.'oiTUf  C»m:x. 

fanV/tM.— Sometimes  entirely  white ; at  others  entirely 
black  or  blackish. 

Hyurids. 

There  ore  several  instances  on  record  of  a fcriilu  union 
between  tho  Carrion  Cruw(f7orr/«  Vorone)  and  the  Hooded 
Crow. 

Mr.  Williamson  says,  'The  Hooded  Crow  has  been  known 
to  breed  near  Scarborough  on  two  or  three  occasions.  In 
onu  instance  a fenmlo  lluodcrl  Crow  was  observed  to  pair 
with  a Carrion  Crow  on  a large  tree  at  Hackness,  where 
they  succeeded  in  rearing  their  young.  The  Cairion  Crow 
was  shot  by  the  gamekeeper,  but  ihe  fullowing  year  the 
Hooded  Crow  returned  with  a new  mate  of  the  same  sable 
hue  as  the  former  one  to  her  old  nest.  The  Carrion  and 
young  Crows  wore  again  all  shot;  the  old  female  by  her 
vigilance  escaped  all  the  efforts  of  the  keepers  to  destroy  her, 
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and  a third  lime  returned  with  a fresh  mate;  she  was  not 
howetcr  again  aucce«>fu!.  but  was  shot,  and  is  now  pre- 
sorN«-(i  in  the  Scarborough  Museum.  Thu  young  birds 
vancsl,  somu  rc'Ciubiing  the  llooiledand  others  the  Carrion 
Crow  in  their  ptumage.'  /Voc..  IS36.)  Mr.  Selby 

has  iiultccd  such  a union  at  Fowburry.  (Addresi  tv  the  Her- 
u'iskuhire  Natura/isls'  Club,  IS34.)  Tiie  same  ornilholo- 
gi't  mentions  that  Sir  W.  Jardmoob'crved  a similar  pairing 
in  Dumfriesshire.  Temroinck  aUo  observes  that  a mixed 
hreed  between  the  Hooded  Crow  and  Carrion  Crow  some- 
times occurs  in  the  northern  countries,  where  tiic  latter  is 
scarce. 

‘ For  four  successive  years,"  says  a correspondent  in  the 
Fifiii  yalunlist,  'I  had  opporiunihes  of  wiinc-sing  the 
paniiig  of  the  Carrion  Crow  and  the  H»o<led  Crow  in  some 
large  becch-trees  which  surround  my  house  in  Forfarshire. 
Tiicy  never  occupied  thu  old  nest,  nor  dj<l  they  always  budd 
their  nest  m the  same  tree;  norwas  1 positively  certain  that 
it  was  the  same  individuals  who  mturnud  every  year  to  these 
trees,  though  it  i«  probable  they  were,  fur  they  were  never 
molested.  Knowing  the  predatory  propcii'ities  of  the  Car- 
rion Crow  on  hen’s  eggs,  }oung  duck.s,  and  even  Turkey 
poults,  1 wouhl  have  shot  them  hud  they  l>een  a pair  of 
Carrion  Crows;  but  1 was  anxious  to  mark  the  result  of 
what  appcaroil  to  me  at  the  time  to  he  u remarkable  union. 
Jiidgin;^  from  the  manners  of  the  tw'o  birds,  the  almost  con- 
stant Incubation,  and  carefulness  exhibited,  I >hould  suy 
that  the  Hooded  Crow  was  the  female,  though  the  Carrion 
Crow  did  frequently  .sit  upon  the  eggs.  .After  Iho  young  of 
the  Arst  year  took  wiu>:.  I perccivud  that  the  one  was  a 
Carrion  and  (he  other  a Hooded  Crow  ; hiuI  this  distinctive 
character  was  mainiaiiicd  in  the  young  which  were  batched 
every  year  as  lung  as  I remained  in  the  country.  I shut  the 
first  young  pair,  and  ascertained  that  (he  Hooded  one  was 
the  female,  and  the  Carr;(»n  was  (he  male,  which  conArmed 
ino  in  my  conjectures  of  the  sexes  of  the  parents.  Kver 
after  young  and  old  wore  unmuleHtcd  by  mo;  but  notwith- 
standing tlie  increase  of  number  every  year  after  the  Arst 
one,  only  one  pair  came  annually  (o  build  on  tbese  beech- 
trees.  In  Atkinson’s  Co-viycw //«M  o/  the  Ornithology  of 
Great  Hritaiti,  the  pairing  of  a male  Hooded  Crow  with  a 
female  Carrion  Crow  at  .Aroquhar  on  Loch  Long  is  re* 
curded.  Tbeir  ne>t.  wliii  h was  like  that  of  a Carrion  Crow, 
was  built  in  the  fork  of  a tall  pine,  and  the  union  lasted  for 
three  or  four  year<. 

RUBEFACIKNT.S  are  external  agents  which  cause 
rc<htcss  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  If  long 
cuntimied.  they  may.  according  to  their  nature,  produce 
inllamniaiion  and  soma  of  its  comieqaciiccs.  In  such  cir- 
cuinhiances  they  are  termed  ntisTERs,  or  EscntRorics. 
It  is  liuwever  a degree  of  nrtion  short  of  irhat  entitles  them 
to  those  appellations  which  is  now  contcmpl.ited.  Thus 
friction  wiili  the  hand  or  warm  cloths  often  relieves  spas- 
inohc  or  neuralgic  pain«;  and  a hot  pouUico  or  warm 
fomentations  lessen  iiillfunmation  of  superficial  or  even 
deep  seate<l  parts.  Embrocations  when  of  a stimulating 
kind,  act  as  rultefaricnts:  and  blisters  kept  in  cuiilact  with 
the  surface  fur  ft  short  time  on!}',  cauiio  redness  of  the  part, 
4ind  some  remote  secondary  cITects  of  a very  beneficial  kind. 
Many  cases  of  fevor  in  the  sinking  stage  may  be  recovered 
by  a succession  of  Ayin?  blisters,  as  these  temporary  appli- 
cations arc  termed,  placed  on  ditrereni  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  overyuirts  where  the  skin  is  thin.  Tbeir  action 
may  be  ex|iediied  by  previously  rubbing  the  part  with  proof 
spirit  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  using  a portion  of  linen 
stceiied  in  the  acetum  canlharidis  instead  of  the  common  | 
blister.  By  diligent  employment  of  such  means  many 
valuable  lives  may  bo  saved.  (See  Dr.  Graves,  in  John- 
son’s • Mcdico-Chirurg.  Review,'  for  Oct.  1833,  i>.  529.)' 
Rul>efacientfl  are  also  very  usefully  applied  to  the  spine 
in  manv  nervous  d .seavcs. 

RUBKUATB.  CFoirmauxb.) 

RUBKNS,  PETER  PAUL,  the  most  ceUbraled  painter 
of  the  Flemish  school,  was  born  at  Coloi^ne,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1577.  His  father,  John  Rubens,  ivlio  was  one  of  the 
fchevins  of  Antwerp,  had  taken  refuge  at  Cologne  with  Ins 
family,  in  coiisc<|uence  of  the  disturbances  prevailing  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  that  city  he  died,  in  the  year  1687.  His 
widow  shortly  afterwards  took  advantage  of  tho  restoration 
of  Flanders  to  tho  Roman  Calholic  faith  by  the  victories  pf 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  returned  to  Antwerp.  In  his  I6ih 
year  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  placed  as  a page  in  the  house- 
bolder  the  Countess  of  Lalaing,  but  the  life  did  not  suit 


him,  and  he  soon  returned  home.  At  his  own  desire  he  became 
the  pupil,  first  of  Tobias  A'crhacgt,  a landscape  painter,  and 
then  of  Adrian  van  Uort,  who  was  celebrated  as  a coluurUt. 
His  next  master  was  Otho  van  Veen,  or,  as  ho  is  commonly 
called,  Oiho  Venius,  court  l ainter  to  the  Infanta  Isabella 
and  tho  Archduke  Albert.  In  the  year  1600,  when  Rubens 
WHS  23  years  old,  be  was  advise<l  by  his  master  to  visit  Italy. 
He  was  already  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  technical 
and  general  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  from  such  a journey,  and  ho  had  executed  sumo 
considerable  pictures,  lie  proceeded  first  to  Venice,  and 
iheiicc  to  Mantua,  where  nia  letters  of  recommendation 
from  tlie  Archduke  Albert  se<'ured  him  the  favour  of  the 
Duke  Vmcenzio  Gunzaga.  At  his  court  Rubens  accepted 
(he  placo  of  gentleman  of  the  chamber,  and  availcil  liira- 
self  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  studying  ilie 
fiescocs  of  Giuliu  Romano  and  the  other  works  of  art  then 
Moiiging  to  the  family  of  Gonzaga.  In  1601  he  went  to 
Rome  for  a short  time,  and  after  returning  to  Mantua, 
\isitc<l  A'enire,  and  devotctl  himself  to  tho  study  of  ihc 
piaurcs  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese.  Tho  works  of 
these  two  masters  probably  exercised  the  strongest  innu- 
enco  in  the  full  development  of  his  natural  genius  for 
colour.  The  Archduke  Albert  commissioned  Rubens  to  paint 
three  pictures  for  tho  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Ccru- 
salcmnio.  at  Rome,  and  ho  returned  Ihilber  for  that  pur- 
|Kise,  and  with  the  object  of  copying  sumo  celebrated  pic- 
tures fur  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  ho  probably  visited 
Florence  in  his  way  back.  In  1606  tho  Duke  Vincenzio 
Gonzaga  sent  him  on  a special  mission  to  Spam  with  a pre- 
sent for  Philip  HI.  That  king  received  him  moikt  gra- 
ciously. and  after  painting  a large  number  of  portraits  of 
persons  connected  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  returned  to 
Aluiitua.  He  paid  a third  visit  to  Rome,  whero  lie  was 
loined  by  his  elder  brother  Ptiilip.  and  in  16U7  went  through 
Milan  to  Genua.  In  the  latter  city  he  executed  many  works, 
and  a groat  number  of  his  pictures  still  remain  there.  In 
160S  ho  received  news  of  hU  mother's  illness,  and  returned 
immediately  to  Antwerp,  whero  however  he  arrived  loo  lalo 
to  find  her  alive. 

The  wishes  of  Albert  and  Is-ibella  induced  Rubens  to 
abandon  his  project  of  returning  to  Italy;  and  in  1009  ho 
married  his  first  wife,  EUzaboth  Brant,  an<l  settled  at  Ant- 
werp. The  beautiful  picture  in  the  liluuich  gallery,  repre- 
senting himself  and  his  wife  seated  in  a garden,  was  proba- 
bly painted  sltortly  after  his  marriage.  Thcoutline  is  more 
previse  and  the  style  more  (rue  ami  homely  than  in  iim.-t 
ofUis  works.  The  best  account  of  its  characicristic  merits 
is  to  bo  fomid  in  a note  of  Mis.  Jameson's  to  Dr.  AVaageu's 
‘Life  of  Rubens’  (Translation,  p.  21).  In  the  year  1020 
Rubens  wa'<  commissioned  to  pmint  the  scries  of  pictures 
now  in  (ho  Lmvrc  which  represent  tho  principal  cvem.s  in 
the  life  of  Maria  de’  Mcdici.  Ho  went  lo  Paris,  and  rccciied 
hii  instructions  for  these  works,  but  the  pictures  themselves 
were  executed  at  Antwerp,  for  the  most  part  by  the  hands 
of  his  numerous  pupils.  In  fact,  aH  tliey  were  placed  in  the 
Luxembourg  in  1626,  it  was  physically  iinposviblo  that  ho 
should  Iiavo  painted  them  himself.  The  orit^inal  8ko(chc.H, 
now  in  the  Munich  gallery,  are  very  far  superior  to  tho 
finished  pictures.  During  his  Ia!>t  rc^idenco  at  Paris,  Rubens 
became  acquaiutetl  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  pm- 
ehased  his  cuHection  of  statues  and  other  works  of  art  for 
60.UOU  Aorins,  or  according  to  Dc  Piles,  fur  100,000.  In 
1626  Rubens  lost  his  wife,  am!  ho  shutiiy  afterwards  roado 
a journey,  in  which  he  visited  the  principal  Dutch  painters 
of  lhat  time. 

Rubens  bad  been  highly  esteemed  by  (ho  Archduk.} 
Albert,  and  after  the  death  of  that  prince  he  continued  in 
(he  favour  of  his  widow  tho  Infanta.  On  her  return  from 
the  siege  of  Breda,  in  company  with  Spinola.  in  1626,  she 
visited  Rubens's  house ; and  in  1627,  w hen  Charles  1.  de- 
clared war  against  France,  Rubens  was  entrusted  with  some 
negociations  with  Gerbicr,  Charles's  agent  at  the  Hague. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  )ear  he  was  dispatched  to 
Madrid.  During  his  stay  in  Spam  he  cxccutcil  several  very 
fine  pictures,  and  gained  the  favour  of  Philip  IV.  and  the 
Count-Duko  of  Olivarez.  In  1629  Rubens  was  sent  by 
the  Infanta  as  ambassador  to  England.  The  painter  suc- 
ceeded as  a diplomatist,  and  his  merits  in  procuring  Charles's 
acquiescence  in  the  peace  were  recognised  by  the  couit  of 
Spain.  Whilst  in  England,  he  stoml  high  in  (ho  favour  of 
Cnarles  I.,  whoso  feeling  for  the  fine  arts  seems  to  havo 
been  of  the  strongest  kind.  The  allegory  of  War  and  Peace, 
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now  in  Iho  National  Gallorj-,  wa*  painletl  as  a suitalle 
prest'iu  to  the  kin{?.  on  the  occasion  of  tljcso  negorialions. 
Aftur  ibo  breaking  up  ofCbarSea's  matchless  collection,  this 
psclure  was  tjunsfcrreil  to  Genoa,  hut  was  purchascnl  during 
the  Kreuch  revolution  rrom  the  Doria  family,  and  thus  ro- 
stored  to  this  country.  The  ceiling  of  Whitehall  was  sketched 
during  Rubens’s  stay  in  England,  but  painted  at  Antwerp 
at  n later  i>eriod.  For  the  latter  work  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
<-eive«l  30U0/.  In  1C3I  RuWns  married  his  secoiul  wife, 
Helena  Forman,  a beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Her  portrait 
often  recurs  in  his  pictures.  He  was  ogam  employed  on  a 
mibhiun  to  Holland  m 1633;  and  in  December  of  that  year, 
his  patroness,  the  Inranta  Isabeiln,  died. 

Rubens’s  fame  now  stood  very  high,  and  the  commissions 
he  ivccjvcd  could  only  be  executed  by  the  aid  of  his  nu- 
tuoruus  and  able  pupils.  In  1635  he  became  subject  to 
gout  in  the  hands,  which  disabled  him  from  painting  with 
rase  oil  a largo  scale.  At  the  request  of  the  authorities  of 
Antwerp,  ho  executed  sketches  for  the  decoration  of  the 
arches  to  be  erected  on  the  entry  of  the  Cardinal  Infant, 
l>>)n  Ferdinand,  the  new  regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  In 
1541)  the  disease  under  which  he  had  suffered  caused  bis 
death.  Hu  expired  in  the  6.1rd  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
bqried  in  the  church  of  St.  James  at  Antwerp. 

Kubens’s  pcr-ioiuil  appearaiife  was  prepossessing,  and  his 
manner  and  conduct  buch  as  to  make  him  generally  beloved. 
Towards  other  artist.s  he  acted  with  the  greatest  generosity, 
anil  he  is  said  to  have  relieved  the  poverty  of  Vandyck  by 
piiiThasing  alt  the  pictures  which  that  artist  liad  in  his 
studio. 

Hu  u%vn  rharacler  and  merits  as  a {laintcr  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  will  probably  always  fur* 
iiish  mailer  for  discussion. 

!n  alt  questions  of  liter.iture  and  art.  wo  arc  never  satis- 
fied without  constantly  comparing  things  which  are  in  them- 
SL-ivci  utterly  dissimilar.  The  source  of  pleasure  from  works 
of  art  is  obscure,  and  the  nature  of  tno  pleasure  itself  is 
hille  capable  of  dcfiniliun,  but  men  think  to  obtain  ^n-atcr 
procuiun.  and  to  arrive  at  the  reason  why  they  arc  pleased, 
iiy  this  precuss  of  comparuoii.  To  a certain  extent  perhaps 
wc  may  succeed,  hut  in  general  such  comparisons  have  a 
It'iidoney  to  narrow  our  Held  of  ciijoyincnt.  ami  to  lead  us 
to  d igmati'io  on  what  cannot  be  reduced  to  Cxcd  rules.  A 
man  may  derive  greater  satisfaction  from  the  works  nf  Pe* 
i'iigiiioor  Francesco  Francia  than  from  thovo  of  Rubens  or 
Teniers;  he  may  feel  the  beauty  of  the  Paiihemm  tnorc 
lhati  tiiatuf  Strasburg  cathedral;  but  he  is  not  tiierefure 
justiQi-J  in  saying  that  Uubuns  was  a bad  puintor,  or  that 
Ki'win  of  Sleinbach  was  an  indifferent  architect. 

Tiie  principal  sources  of  pleasure  in  painting  a|>pcar  to 
bo  form,  composition,  colour,  and,  the  highest  of  all,  the 
expression  of  human  character  and  action.  The  subdi- 
visions of  this  last  branch  are  of  course  infinite,  and  com- 
prise tliu  higher  and  holier  feelings,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  ni  ire  propi-rly  a portion  of  our  animal  nature.  In  those 
parU  of  his  Ml  which  act  immc^liately  on  the  senses,  Ruliens 
was  without  doubt  a great  luaHler.  He  understood  the 
perfect  management  of  light  and  shade,  of  compo.-.i- 
tion,  and  ufeohmr-  If  his  merits  are  disputed,  it  is  with 
reference  tc  the  subjects  which  he  painted  and  to  his 
mode  of  treating  them,  not  to  his  tecbiiieal  skill.  Before 
his  visit  to  Italy  he  had  ac>|uired  an  individual  cha- 
racter as  an  artist.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  there  was 
not  a crude  mass  of  ilctached  imitations,  but,  whilst  he 
cjrufuUy  studied  llie  great  masters  at  Venico  and  eUe- 
whero,  lus  vigorous  genius  as<^imilated  and  appropriateil  to 
Itself  all  that  it  took  up  or  borrowed.  The  uxcosh  of  indivi- 
dual pectiliarity  in  Rubens  certainly  amounts  to  mnntifr  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.  That  peculiarity  of  feeling 
too  did  not  dwell  on  the  forms  winch  are  best  fitted  for  exx 
pres-ing  the  tranquil  and  devoiionol  sentiments  which  pr<v 
vail  in  early  Chrisiian  art,  but  still,  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
eminently  characteristic  of  a great  painter.  Sculpture  ex- 
ceeds jiamling  in  its  power  of  expressing  form,  and  equals 
it  m that  of  portraying  fixed  character ; but  painting  only 
•an  express  the  tumult  and  energy  of  human  action  in  full 
power  niid  motion.  In  this  Rubens  excelled,  and  it  is 
surely  no  mean  excellence.  We  arc  ready  to  grant  that  his 
Mudiinnas  are,  fur  the  most  part,  clumvy  and  undignificfl ; 
that  their  fjrms  are  unfittcfl  for  the  being  w horn  they  repre- 
sent; and  that  exaggeration  sometimes  disfigures  scenes 
where  quiet  and  holy  feelings  would  be  mure  in  place. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  stronger  human  passions  and 


actions  have  an  intense  interest  for  mankind.  The  anima. 
energy  and  the  sciuual  idiaraclcristics  of  man  are  a iiai  t ut 
that  complex  whole  which  wc  call  human  nature,  aiihough 
they  aru  not  the  most  elevated  part.  If  art  is  (o  represent 
man  as  he  is.  these  elements  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked. 
The  Greek  drama  displayed  them  too  glaringly  in  the  olden 
comedy,  and  Greek  sculpture  embodied  them  in  its  fawns 
and  satyrs.  .■\n  acute  sense  of  beauty  indeed  generally 
softened  the  moro  disgusting  features,  and  we  might  w ish 
that  Rubens  had  bcenofiener  touched  with  similar  scruples 
Wo  must  tike  him  however  as  he  is;  with  all  his  technical 
excellence,  and  with  all  the  incomparable  energy  and  hearti- 
ness which  animates  his  best  works.  In  them  there  is  none 
of  that  idle  filling  up  of  vacant  corners,  or  ihal  insertion  of 
cold  academic  figures  wholly  unconcerned  with  the  scenes 

Kortiaycd,  which  we  find  in  works  of  the  same  kind 
y other  masters.  If  we  look  at  Rubens’s  Village  Fete, 
in  the  Louvre,  tho  ring  of  peasants  wheel  rouml  in  the 
dance  with  a drunken  merriment  which  seems  in  actual 
motionbefore  us.  Tlio  smaller  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
at  Munich,  is  just  as  wonderful  fur  this  quality  of  move- 
ment as  for  tis  glorious  colour  and  execution.  His  Battle 
of  the  Amazons,  in  the  same  coUcctioti,  conveys,  in  a most 
wonderful  degree,  the  struggle  and  energy  of  a combat. 
Action  and  life  he  never  failed  to  reprosent  xs  no  other 
painter  has  done  before  or  since,  and  this  alone,  in  our 
Opinion,  eutitleb  him  to  a place  in  the  very  foremost  rank 
of  artists. 

In  landscape,  Rubens’s  facility  of  execution  and  gorgeous 
colour  prorluce  a marvclluus  effect.  HU  hunting-pieces  and 
portraits  oro  equallv  cclebralctl.  The  picture  commonly 
referred  to  as  llie  cfief-d’aiuvre  of  Rubens  is  tho  Descent 
from  tho  Cross,  at  Antwerp.  The  best  of  las  works  are  in 
tho  Munich  galtery  (principally  derived  from  the  Diii-scddurf 
collection)  and  at  Blenheim  and  Viennx  ^lany  fine  pic- 
tures by  him  remain  in  Spain,  and  many  of  course  at  An- 
twerp. 

His  principal  pupils  were  Vandyck,  .Jordaens,  Van  Thul- 
den,  Krnycr.  Diepcnbcck,  and  QuoUin,  but  most  of  them 
imitated  the  outward  charactcrivlics  of  their  master  without 
catching  his  fire  and  energy.  Tho  engravers  of  his  sclvool, 
such  ns  Pontius  and  Bol.^-wert,  succeeded  admirably  in  con- 
veying the  general  cliaractcr  of  those  pictures  which  it  would 
seem  most  difiicuU  to  translate  into  mere  black  and  wliite. 

Wo  may  conclude  by  saying  that  Rubens  did  that  for 
his  country  which  has  rarely  if  ever  been  accomplished 
for  any  other  land.  At  the  lime  of  John  and  Hubert  van 
Eyck,  the  school  of  Flanders  had  obtained  the  highest  pitch 
of  excellence.  Those  artists  united  a diligent  and  minuto 
nb-erv'Htioii  of  nature  to  the  finest  lecbuicnl  skill  and  the 
most  successful  delineation  of  character  ami  feeling.  At  a 
later  |>eriud  this  excellence  harl  vanished,  and  given  way  to 
tho  crude  and  affected  imitation  of  the  Italian  masters 
which  we  find  in  Mabuse  and  Van  Orlay.  Rulwns  however 
a second  time  placed  the  Low  Countries  in  the  first  rank,  and 
by  liis  own  genius  roslored  to  thorn  a reputation  different 
indeed  in  kind,  but  perhaps  equal  in  degree  to  that  which 
they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

(Peter  I\tu!  liuftem,  hit  Life  amlGeniut,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Woagen,  by  Robert  R.  Noel,  edite<l  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Lmdon,  IS4I),  whence  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  article  is  taken ; Edinburgh 
Efviexp,  No.  1 16.) 

RU'BI.-\.  a genus  containing  about  forty  s^iccies,  found 
lx)lh  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  belongs  to  the  very  large 
natural  family  of  Rubiace®,  to  which  it  gives  tho  name 
which  it  itself  derives  from  ruher  (red),  in  allusion  tc  the 
r*Ml  colour  yielded  by  many  of  the  species.  This  gonus  ;s 
cUaiacterised  by  flowers  monopcialoua,  superior;  tale  of 
the  calyx  ovalo  globose,  limb  scarcely  any;  corol  sub-cam- 
panulale,  rotate,  5-partito;  stamens  4-5.  short ; styles  two, 
short;  berries  two,  one  seeded.  Amongst  the  numenius 
species  several  are  cmnloyod  in  mediemoand  in  the  arts; 
in  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  tho  colouring  matter,  which  is 
contained  in  the  roots.  R.  tinctorum.  madder,  has  been  long 
known,  and  was  employed  in  medicine  even  in  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  but  is  valued  chiefly  as  a dye.  It  is  a native 
of  Europe  and  A>ia  Minor,  but  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  Holland  and  France;  the  culture  ha*  likewise  been 
ntterapled,  and  successfully,  in  this  country,  but  the  Eng- 
lish madder  could  not  be  sold  so  cheap  as  the  foreign ; it  is 
therefore  still  largely  imported,  chiefly  from  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  though  since  cochineal  has  become 
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cheaper,  it  U much  used  for  the  same  purposes.  It  U em- 

luyed  by  dyers  and  calico-printers  as  a rco  and  scarlet  dye. 

t baa  also  the  singular  property  of  turning  rod  ilio  bones 
and  .secretions  of  fowls  and  other  animals  fed  on  it. 

H.  curdifoita  {Mwijitta\  the  Mun;eel  of  India,  a native  of 
Ncpuul,  &c.,  possesses  very  similar  properties,  and  is  im- 
poi'terlinto  England  from  Calcutta.  The  root  is  used  as  a 
substitute  fur  that  of  R.  tinctorum;  it  is  known  in  com- 
merce under  the  name  of  East  Indian  madder,  and  is  also 
erapluycfl  in  medicine.  Like  madder,  munjecl  was  pro- 
bably known  from  very  early  tirac.s,  as  rodfen  is  given  as 
the  Greek  name  in  Persian  works  on  Maieiiu  Meilica.  R. 
chilensis  and  R.  Retbun,  both  natives  of  South  America, 
are  also  csteomcil  there  as  dves. 

RU'BICON.  [C^BSAR,  C,  J.] 

RUBLE.  [Money.] 

RUBRIC  (from  tho  Latin  ruber,  redi,  a name  given  to 
the  titles  of  chapters  in  certain  anlient  law-books;  and 
more  especially  to  the  rules  and  directions  laid  down  in  our 
Liturgy  fur  regulating  tho  order  of  the  service.  These,  in 
both  instances,  were  formerly  written  or  printed,  as  tho 
case  might  be,  for  distinction's  sake  in  rod  character;,  and 
have  retained  the  name  though  now  printed  in  black. 

RUBUS  (the  Latin  ruius,  a bramble),  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  (he  natural  order  Kusaccic,  and  to  the  section 
Poicnlillom  of  the  suborder  Rosace®  proper.  This  genus, 
like  that  of  Rusn,has  proved  a sourmiof  ditllcultv  and  differ- 
ence amongst  botanists.  Somo  writers  on  the  I^rilisli  Flora 
have  described  upwards  of  iwcnty-nvu  species,  whilst  others 
have  reduced  them  to  four  or  five,  or  oven  two. 

The  following  excellent  description  of  this  genus  from 
Hooker's  * British  Flora  ' has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Borrer, 
who  has  investigated  the  British  species  with  more  success 
than  any  other  botanist 

‘ Shrub-libe  plants  or  herb-i,  with  peromiiul  roott.  The 
latter  offer  nothing  vory  peculiar.  In  some  s]iccicB  of  (he 
former  the  s/cm  is  upriglil,  or  merely  curved  at  the  top  ; but 
in  the  greater  number  it  is  either  prostrate,  or,  as  U more 
generally  the  case,  assurgent,  arched,  and  dccurved  ; and 
the  ends  of  the  shoot  and  of  tlic  side  branches,  if  it  produce 
any,  unless  prevented  by  circumstances  from  reaching  tlie 
ground,  (ako  root  in  (he  latter  part  of  the  year.  In  tho 
winter  the  shout  is  )Mrtially  destroyed,  (he  part  next  to  tho 
original  root  surviving  to  produce  flowering  branches  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  summer,  and  usually  dving  after  the  fruit 
has  been  perfected ; young  shouts  meanwhile  springing  up  by 
its  side.  Tlio  rooted  ends  also  become  distinct  pUuts  at 
various  distances  from  the  parent  rout,  often  many  yards. 
This  mode  of  growth  adds  much  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
discrimination  of  the  s]>ecies : since  an  acquaintance  with 
both  the  leafy  shout  and  the  lloriferous  stem,  formed  in  tho 
second  year  from  its  remains,  is  necessary.  The  best  cha- 
racters are  found  in  tho  figure,  tlio  arms,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  former.  Tlic  Uavet  in  all  tho  British  species  of  this 
division  arc.  occasiuimlly  at  least,  qumule,  and,  with  one 
exception,  digitate,  or  somewhat  pedate  from  a partial  junc- 
tion of  the  stalks  of  tho  two  lateral  pairs  of  leaflets;  (ho 
margins  serrated,  for  the  most  part  unequally  and  irregu- 
larly ; the  prickles  on  tho  leaf-stalks  more  curved  than 
tlian  those  of  the  stem.  In  some  species  iho  in/lorescence 
is  remarkable,  but  in  general  the  panicle  varies  so  much  as 
to  afford  no  good  distinction,  nor  can  tho  arms  of  the  calyx 
nor  tho  form  of  its  segment  bo  depended  on.  The  petal* 
in  all  arc  delicate  and  crumpled,  and  in  several  species  very 
considerable  in  sixe  and  widlb.  There  are  some  differences 
in  the  fruil,  hut  they  are  rarely  discriminative.  In  ex- 
amining the  figure  of  the  leaves,  the  central  leaflet  is  to  be 
regardeil ; the  lateral  ones  are  always  smaller  and  of  a nar- 
rower proportion.  In  several  species  the  leaves  occasionally 
survive  a mild  winter,  and  are  found  (he  next  season  sub- 
tending flowering  branches.  The  leaves  of  these  branches 
are  of  less  determinate  figure ; the  uumber  of  their  leaflets 
is  reduced  as  they  approach  the  inflorescence,  and  their 
place  is  supplied  in  tho  upper  part  of  (he  panicle  by  first 
tridd  and  then  simple  bracteas,  formed  by  the  coalescence 
of  the  slijMtlet.  These  last  are  usually  long  and  narrow, 
entire,  or  sometimes  toothed  or  jagged,  and  issue  from  the 
petiole,  for  the  must  part,  a little  above  iU  base.  They 
afford  uo  distinguishing  characters.’  This  description  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  foreign  spei-ies  as  (u  those  of  Britain, 
^e  essential  characters  of  the  genus  are:— calyx  5-cleA ; 
petals  5.  Fruit  superior,  of  several  siiigle-suedvd  juicy 
drupes,  placed  upon  a protuberant  spongy  receptacle.  The 


species  are  univensally  diffu'ied  over  tho  mountainous  and 
lompeiate  regions  of  tho  Old  and  New  World. 

As  a group  of  plants  thi->  genus  is  more  inleresting  to 
tho  botanist  than  the  horticuUurut,  but  at  the  same  time 
several  s^iecics  are  cultivated  both  as  ornaments  and  on  ac- 
count of  (heir  agreeable,  acid,  and  astringent  fruit. 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  species  of  this  genus  are  emi- 
raerated  by  tXm,  in  Miller’s  ‘ Dictionary,’  which  arc  divulci 
according  to  the  cliaracter  of  their  leaves.  The  first  division 
is  known  by  tho  plants  having  piunale  leaves  and  fn  in 
three  to  seven  leaflets.  I'ho  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  Hubu*  Common  Raspberry,  or  Mount  Ida  bram- 

ble, well  known  for  its  crimson  edible  fruit.  [Raspuekry,] 
The  whole  plant  is  villose,  stem  round,  with  slcn<ler  recurveil 
prickles  ; leaves  pinnate,  with  5 or  3 ovate  serrated  Icaflct.-v, 
(omentoso  beneath;  flowers  drooping;  petals  obovate, 
wedgo-.sbapeil,  entire,  conniving  shorter  thai;  the  cwlyx ; 
carpels  numerous,  tomeiilosu}.  It  is  a native  of  woods  in 
Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sw'edcn  to  Spain  ami  Greece. 
It  is  found  also  in  Asia  on  the  Himalaya,  m the  North  of 
Africa,  and  in  America  from  Canada  to  Penn.sylvama.  It 
is  found  abundantly  in  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  fruits  are  called  raspberries,  and  are  very 
generally  eaten.  They  enter  into  the  c<.nnposition  of  dif- 
ferent syrups,  jams,  jellies,  ratafias,  and  ices,  and  are  pio- 
served  either  alone  or  with  currants.  Raspberry-wino  is 
much  used  in  Poland.  Raspberries  are  sometimes  dried  in 
ovens  for  winter  use.  Raspberry-vinegar  is  not  only  an 
agreeable  beverage,  but  is  said  to  act  as  a febrifuge.  They 
are  amongst  the  most  agreeable  of  garden  fruits  when  pro- 
perly cultivated,  and  when  ripe  may  bo  eaten  in  almost  any 
quantity  with  impunity. 

Rubuatul/erectus,  Upright  Bramble,  U known  by  its  nearly 
upright,  not  rooting,  obsoietoly  angular  stem,  uniform  few 
and  small  prickles,  lower  pair  of  leaflets  sessile  or  nearly 
so,  and  panicle  nearly  simple.  The  stems  are  between  three 
and  four  feel  high.  Thu  fruit  consists  of  a number  of  small 
dark-red  aggregoteil  carpels,  which  have  something  the 
flavour  of  tho  raspberry,  and  hence  recommendu^l  for  culti- 
vation. It  is  a British  s])ecivs,  and  grows  on  boggy  heaths, 
by  tho  sides  of  streams,  &c.,  chiefly  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  tho  North. 

Bubus  mieranthue,  Small-tlowercil  Bramble,  has  an  up- 
right, round,  branched  stem,  pinnate  leaves,  with  5-7  oblong, 
ovate,  doubly  serrate,  tomentoso  buncath,  and  green  above 
leaflets,  with  small  reddish-purple  (loweni  arranged  in  co- 
rymbs, and  black  fruit.  It  is  a native  of  Nopaul,  and  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  of  the  genus,  attaining  a height  of  eight 
or  nine  feet.  It  is  easily  dislingimhcvl  f>y  its  nearly  ctect, 
strong,  smooth,  dark  mahogany-coloured  shoots,  an<l  very 
long  pinnate  leaves.  The  shoots  sometimes  attain  a length 
of  'JO  feet.  There  are  two  other  species,  R.  dislans  and 
A aeper,  found  with  this  in  Nopal,  which  have  been  grown 
in  this  country. 

R.  occidentalism  the  Western  Bramble,  is  a native  of  Ca- 
nada and  tho  West  Indies,  and  was  introduced  into  (his 
country  in  )696.  It  has  umbellate  flowers,  and  fruil  like 
the  raspberry,  but  black,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  4 or 
6 feeU 

Tho  second  division  U known  by  the  plants  having  digi- 
tate leaves,  with  from  three  to  five  leaflets. 

The  Grey  Bramble,  or  Dewberry  {Rubus  casius),  is  known 
by  the  following  characters  : — Stem  trailing,  round  or  nearly 
BO,  glaucous:  prickles  straight,  unequal,  pawing  insensibly 
into  seta,  the  length  of  the  largent  rarely  equalling  the 
diameter  of  the  stem  ; leaves  digitate,  of  3 or  more  rarely 
5 ovate  leaflets,  the  outermost  sessile;  calyx  embracing  the 
fruit.  It  is  a nativo  of  Europe  and  the  North-East  of 
Aaiu.  in  wooils  and  hedges.  Many  of  the  species  described 
by  botanists  may  be  referred  to  this ; tho  roost  important 
of  these  are  R.  Sprengelii,  R.  dumetorum,  R.foludosus, 
R.  flageUaris.  R.  corylijhru*.  Tlie  last,  the  Hazel-leaved 
Bramble,  is  admitted  as  a species  br  mo.st  British  botanists. 
It  IS  known  by  its  stem  being  dccurved  and  roundish, 
prickles  straight,  passing  into  set® ; leaves  digitate,  with  5 
ovate  leaflets;  fruit  spreading  or  refloxed.  It  i.s  generally 
a much  larger  and  stron^r  plant  than  R.  ccestus.  Dr 
Unilley  refers  several  of  tho  apeciesof  the  German  botanists 
■SVoiho  and  Nees,  to  the  R.corylijhru*,  which  ho  admits  as 
a genuine  species. 

Rubu*  sf/ectfdiiUs,  Showy  Bramble,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.  It  has  a glabrous  .stem,  not  bearing 
prickles ; leaf  of  three  ovate,  aculo,  doubly  and  unequally 
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itirrated  lea(1ela»  downy  beneath;  flowen  of  an  agreeable 
purplish  colour,  uii  terminal  )H}(luncIe>.  U is  an  c1e;^ant 
shriib,  growing  to  the  he,gbl  of  four  or  live  feet.  It  llowers 
in  April  ami  May.  and  has  n large  dark->cllow  fruit,  of  an 
Uf»l  and  astringent  taste.  It  was  brought  from  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia  river,  in  North  America,  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
in  Ib'ir,  and  isver)*  deserving  of  cultivation. 

RubuM/ruticymt,  Shrubby  Bramble,  or  Common  Black- 
berry, is  o!  e of  the  most  common  s\>ccic8  of  the  genus.  It 
has  n 5-anglcd  erect  stem,  rather  tomcnloiK;,  bearing  re- 
curved pneklea,  .1-i  leufleis.  each  on  n secondary  jicijole; 
rose*colb«r«l  or  while  flowers  arranged  on  a (>anicle  ; re* 
llcMcd  sepals,  alinoiit  without  prickles;  putplish  black  fruit. 
It  IS  a native  of  almost  all  Europe,  in  hwlges,  thickets,  and  ; 
woods,  Tlicre  are  not  less  than  ten  generally  admiliiKl ' 
varieties  of  this  species,  and  some  botanists  make  many  , 
more.  The  fruit  of  this  species  and  its  varieties  are  well  i 
known  as  blackberries,  or  bumblekiles,  and  also  scald  her-  I 
rie-*,  from  their  supposed  power  of  giving  scald-head  to  chil- 
dren. Wherever  they  grow,  they  are  picked  by  ibech.ldrenof 
the  district  on  account  of  their  agreeable  acid  flavour.  Some- 
times they  arc  employed  in  making  an  inferior  wine,  and  also 
for  the  distillation  of  a spirit.  They  are  frc<|uenlly  used  by 
the  inhabitnnU  of  rural  districts  for  making  tarts.  The  iv<l 
muscat  of  Toulon  is  coloured  by  their  juice.  Medical  pro- 
perties have  been  allributed  to  them,  but  they  arc  not  now 
used.  Both  the  fruit  and  leaves  nro  employed  in  the  arts, 
for  colouring  and  dyeing.  The  ll.fruticonus  is  a good  plant 
for  growing  on  hrosc  dr\’  ground  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
it  previous  to  planting  furesl-iri'cs.  I ho  shoots  are  used  by 
tbaichers  fur  binding  their  straw,  and  also  for  making  bee-  , 
hives.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  order  to  produce  a | 
picturesque  clfect  in  gardening.  | 

One  of  the  most  iliminutiv'e  plants  of  the  genus  is  the  \ 
It.  urc/iV»r,  the  Arctic  llranible.  It  has  three  glabrous  ob-  j 
tusulyserrated  leaflets,  no  runners,  stem  bearing  only  one  j 
flower,  anil  without  prickles,  the  iielals  notciied.  It  is  a 
native  of  tlie  mountainous  and  colder  regions  of  Europe, 
lli  stem  never  attains  a greater  height  than  six  inches,  and 
is  furmshud  with  from  three  to  four  leaves,  with  a single 
largo  deep  rose-coloured  flower,  which  is  succeedeil  by  a 
puiplish  red  fruit  highly  pr.zed  for  iU  flavour  among  the 
Swedes. 

A third  division  of  the  brambles  have  tbeir  leaves  singly 
lobed,  not  digitate  or  pinnate.  A well  known  si>ccies  of  I 
this  division  is  It.  tjdoratui,  the  Swcct-scuntud  Bramble.  It  I 
has  an  upright  stem,  with  large  showy  red  flowers,  nutne-  I 
rous  ovate  velvety  car]H.>ls,  and  red  fruit.  It  is  a nutivu  of 
North  America,  in  the  \ukm1s  of  Canada,  and  iho  Allcg-  ! 
hames.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is  I 
tailed  ttdornUit  on  uceouiil  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage.  I 
Another  American  s]K>cius.  roscinbliiig  the  last,  is  the  It.  j 
nutkanut.  the  Nuutka-Sound  Bramble.  It  flowers  from 
May  to  October,  lis  flowers  uro  while,  succeeded  by  large  I 
red  berries.  J 

Riibus  chanuFtmrun,  tho  Cloud-beriT,  is  known  hy  its  i 
diteciuus  flowurN  sunple-lobe<l  leaves,  and  hurbaevous  single- 
flowered  stem  wiihout  prirkUs.  It  grows  in  great  abun-  I 
dance  on  the  Scotch  Ili:;lilniid',  ond.  under  tiie  name  of  | 
roelnick-heiTics  and  knoi-bcrrios,  the  fruit  is  gathered  in  ‘ 
great  quantiiies  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts.  They  i 
have  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  form  a useful  article  of  die  | 
w here  they  grow  in  suflic-iciit  number  to  be  worth  gnihoring. 
Thi-s  plant  lb  one  of  the  smulle-t  of  (lie  g<  uiis,  never  grow-  ’ 
ing  more  than  cirr|u  or  ten  inches  high.  It  is  the  badge  oi  . 
the  clan  of  M'Fartane. 

Further  infoniiaium  on  the  genus  Uubiis  is  conlsiiied  in  ‘ 
Hooker's  ‘ Briiitli  Flora Lindley's  * SuiUi»is  of  the  Hritibh 
Flora;’  l>un’s  •Miller's  Diciionary ; Wt-ihc  and  Necs’ , 
* Itnbi  Ourmanici and  I.a>udui'»  ' Arbotetum.’ 

UUBY.  [CnkirNDi'M.] 

RUD  or  KKD  EYE.  [Lkuciscus] 

RUDBE'CKlA.  a genus  of  plants  dedicated  by  Linmeus 
to  the  memory  of  his  prcdeccssois  the  Rudbeck-s  fattier 
and  son,  in  (lie  botanical  chair  at  Upbul.  It  belongs  in  the  i 
natural  order  ComiMisiue,  and  iMSbe-Htu-'s  many  s|>ecies.  | 
.Some  of  these  arc  well  known  in  gardens.  They  arc  her- 
b-iCLOUs,  biennial,  and  peretinial.  All  the  sorts  may  be 
ruibcd  fioiii  seeds,  winch  should  be  sown  in  April,  and  when 
the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high  tliuy  may  be  pricked 
out  into  nuriM>ry-rows  (ill  autumn,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out  uheiu  they  are  to  remuin.  Tuey  may  aUo  be 
inciea*ed  by  ofTsvls.l 


RUDDER.  [Snip.] 

RUDDIMAN,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  October,  167d. 
at  Haggel,  in  (ho  parish  of  Ihiymlie  and  county  of  BanfT, 
Scotland.  He  was  in>lnictc(l  in  l.,atiii  in  the  parish  school 
of  Boyndte,  where  he  made  a rapid  progress.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  obtained,  at  Kmg's  College,  Abcrdouii,  the  first 
e.xbibilion  or  bursary  of  the  ^car,  on  account  of  his  superior 
knowleilge  of  I.^ilin.  Here  he  studied  four  years,  and  then 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  at  which  time  he  was  well 
roail  in  the  Homan  classics.  Soon  after  this  he  engageil 
himtelf  as  tutor  in  a private  family,  and  in  the  course  of 
another  year  he  liec-ame  bcho<dmaster  of  (be  parish  of 
Lawreiico  Kirk.  He  lemaiiicd  here  three  years  and  a half, 
and  then,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Fitcairne,  be  was  ap- 
pointed assistant-keeper  of  the  advocates’  library  at  Edin- 
burgh. in  this  ollice.  though  be  had  good  opportunities  of 
becoming  known,  and  of  reading  and  teaching  for  his  further 
improvement,  vet  his  pecuniary  advantages  were  so  small 
that  he  was  ohftged,  in  I7U7.  to  cuinmonce  auctioneer.  In 
the  same  year  he  publisihed  an  edition  of  Volu'^enus’s  ‘ Din 
lugue  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,’  with  a Life  of  Volusenus,  lu 
Wilson,  prefixed.  In  K09  he  published  Johnston’s  Litin 
* Poetical  Paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song’  and  Johnston's 
‘ Cantica.'  He  w as  next  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Dun- 
dee to  be  rector  of  the  grammar-school  there,  but  ho  declinc<l 
(he  ofler.  In  I71J  his  friend  Dr.  Pilcairne  died,  ond  Hud- 
diinan,  being  still  an  auctioneer,  manageil  the  sale  of  his 
library,  which  was  purchased  by  Peter  the  (»reat,  emperor 
of  Kus»ia.  In  1714  he  published  his  ‘ Rudiments  of  the 
Latin  Tuiigiic,’  u book  which  is  well  known,  and  is  still  used 
in  most  of  (he  schools  in  Scotland.  In  1715  he  nubliahcd 
an  edition  of  Buchanan’s  works,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  in 
(he  Kame  year  ho  commenced  printer,  in  partnership  with  a 
brother  who  liad  been  brought  up  to  the  buslne^s:  ami  Mime 
years  afterwards  be  was  appointed  printer  to  tho  University 
of  Edinburgh.  He  published,  in  1725,  the  first  part  of  hiS 
‘Giammalicm  LalintB  Institutiones,’  which  treats  of  etymo- 
liiiiy  ; and  in  1732,  the  second  part,  which  treats  of  syntax. 
He  aho  wrote  a copious  treatise  on  prosody,  but  published 
only  an  abridgctuenl  of  it.  After  this  lime  he  was  made 
piinciiml  keeper  of  thy  advocates'  library.  In  1739  ho 
miUishcd  Andersen’s  * Dipiomuta  ct  Numismata  Scutitc.* 
During  tho  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  very 
much  in  conlrovcrsy  with  dilTerent  persons.  However  in 
1751  he  found  lime  to  put  forth  tn  edition  of  Livy,  in 
four  vols.  l2mo,  which  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  one  of 
(he  most  acrinate  editions  ever  published.  About  this 
time  ho  resi.:ne(l  his  p«ist  of  k('e|>er  of  the  advocates' 
library,  and  was  succeedeil  by  David  Hume. 

Rudilitnan  died  at  Edmbuigh,  January  19.  1 757,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  author  or  editor  of 
some  other  publications,  besides  those  above  rocnlmiied, 
and  among  them  ‘The  Caledonian  Mercury.’  from  which 
he  is  said  to  have  derived  more  profit  than  reputation.  A 
Life  of  Uuildmian  was  published  by  Mr.  George  Chuliuei.s, 
1794.  8vo. 

(Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary ; Biograj hie  Vui- 
ver^cllf.) 

U U 1 K»  K L K Y . ( St  A FKOR  DSH  ire.] 

RUDl.NG.  ROGKR.S,  was  born  ai  Leicester,  August  9, 
1 751.  He  was  the  second  smi  of  Rogers  Ru<img,  K»rp.  of 
WoNicutes.  a member  of  a Inghly  respcriable  f.iinily,  of  whu-h 
notices  may  l«f  found  in  Nicln.ls’s  * l.,cicesierslnre  ’ This 
pcnileiimn  was  receiver- general  fiir  the  county,  and  as  such 
came  to  Lumiun  to  pay  the  identical  inuiiey  that  he  re- 
ceived into  the  Tieisury.  A friend,  to  wh  iin  Ruding  men- 
tioned this  circumstance,  suggests  the  pos>ibility  that  tins 
primitive  mudeof  transacting  busiuess  may  have  contributed 
in  some  degree  todiiecl  the  mind  of  his  son  to  the  subject 
cf  money  iiansaciions.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  edit- 
cbUkI  at  Merlon  College.  Oxfunl,  of  which  lie  was  some  time 
Fellow,  and  hy  which  he  was  prt'seiiied,  in  1793,  to  the 
vicanige  of  Malduii  end  ChesMiiglun,  two  small  adjoining 
parisheA  in  Surrey,  which  are  always  lield  together,  if  not 
legally  united.  Hu  took  the  degree*  of  B..V,,  1771  ; M A., 
17  75  ; ami  H.D.,  1782.  Mr.  Ruding  marnud  a cuusiii  of 
the  Mime  name,  and  bv  her  hud  ihice  ^olts,  none  of  w hum 
survived  him.  ami  two  daughters. 

Ruding’s  attuntiun  appears  lu  have  been  caily  directed 
tu  tho  dufeclH  of  our  tnunuiary  b>i>tcni,  and  in  1788  he 
published  u pamphlet,  eniiiied  *A  Piupo>al  for  restoring 
j the  aiilieiit  Coiismudmi  of  the  Mint,  s«»  fur  as  rUau» 
I to  the  cxpeniie  of  Coiuage;  togethec  with  a plaa  fur 
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tbe  improvement  of  Money,  and  for  increasing  tbo  diffi- 
culty of  Countorfeiiing.'  In  lbl'2  ho  issued  proposals  fur 
)m  great  wurk,  which  mqs  published  in  1&17,  in  four  quarto 
volumes,  under  the  name  of  'Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Bri- 
tain and  its  dependencies  from  the  earliest  pcriu<l  of  au- 
thentic hislor}'  to  the  end  of  tho  flfiielh  year  of  his  present 
majesty  King  George  III.’  The  whole  of  the  first  edition 
being  sold  within  six  months,  it  was  shortly  followed  by 
another,  in  octavo,  which  brought  down  the  history  to  the 
middle  of  tho  year  IS  lb;  tho  additional  matter  being  also 
printetl  in  the  form  of  a supplement  to  liie  first  edition. 
This  important  work,  on  the  compilation  of  which  Mr.  Uu- 
ding  bcstowe<l  no  ordinary  amount  of  laborious  research, 
contains  a chronological  lusiury  of  the  monetary  affairs  of 
this  country,  the  constitution  of  the  Mint,  the  process  of 
coinage,  mid  the  numerous  and  often  inefi’ectual  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  tho  deloriorution  and  counterfeiting  of 
the  money.  It  also  embraces  an  account, geographically  or- 
rangiMl,  of  all  the  Mints  and  Exchanges  formerly  existing  in 
various  ]>arls  of  the  kin;;dum  ; and  a description  of  the  coins, 
illustrated  by  a scries  of  more  than  a humired  plates,  inclu- 
ding those  previously  publishe<l  as  tables  of  Engluli  gold 
and  silver  coins  by  Martin  Folkus,  Esq.,  which  were  lent 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  fur  the  purpose. 

Viewed  simply  as  an  historical  work,  Ruding’s  ‘ Annals  of 
the  Coinage'  is  a book  of  great  value  and  iniercsl,  embra- 
cing as  it  does  the  result  of  the  author's  diligent  iiivestigu- 
tion  of  a subject  to  which  very  few  could  devote  sufficient 
nltL'nlion  ; but  the  work  had  another  object,  which  may  be 
explainc<l  by  an  extract  from  the  author’s  preface.  He  ob- 
serves, * Hail  those  materials  been  collected  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  auiubomont  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  I 
should  have  held  myself  bluraeabic  for  the  misapplication  of 
much  precious  time.  But  this  work  is  given  to  the  world 
with  a higher  and  inure  important  view.  Its  object  is  to 
show,  from  the  experience  of  ages,  the  inadequacy  of 
punishment,  however  severe,  to  preicnt  the  comniiHsiun  of 
the  crime  of  counlcrruiiing  the  money,  whilst  tho  tcmpla- 
tiuu  to  it  remains  so  powerful,  and  the  execution  of  it  so 
easy.  Tho  lung  succession  of  t>cnal  slaluics,  and  tho  inuu- 
Tuerable  lives  which  have  been  forfeited  to  them,  seem  to 
prove  that  the  system  is  radically  defective,  and  that  the 
crime  can  be  prevented  only  by  counteracting  ami  weaken- 
ing tho  force  of  the  temptation.’  Ruding  consideriHl  bis 
theory  to  bu  supported  by  the  great  re-coinagc  of  181fi  and 
1817,  at  which  time  thu  weight  of  tho  coins  was  so  far  dimi- 
nished as  to  remove  tho  temptation  to  melting  them  down, 
while  the  coarseness  of  the  workmanship  aiforded  such  fa- 
cility to  imitation,  that  the  real  coins  and  the  counterfeits 
Were  ready  for  delivery  almost  at  the  same  instant.  A new 
edition  of  this  important  wurk.  extended  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ruign  of  Victoria,  has  lately  been  published  by 
Mr.  Hearne,  in'  three  volumes  qtiarlo.  It  is  edited  by  J. 
Y- Akcnnan, Esq., aided  by  other  numismatists;  and,  while 
tho  text  of  Ruding  is  preserved  unaltered,  it  is  enriched 
with  many  additional  notes  and  tables,  and  upwards  of  forty 
now  plates  of  coins. 

Mr.  Ruding  communicated  m.-iny  papers  on  coins,  &c.  to 
tho  ‘ Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and  memoirs  on  tho  trial  of 
the  pix  and  the  office  of  cuncator  (which  were, in  fact,  little 
more  than  chapters  of  his  larger  work,  |>crhaps  put  forth  in 
that  form  1o  excite  interest  on  the  subject)  to  the  17th  and 
18lh  volumes  oflhc' A rchacologia’  ofthc  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, ofwhtcli  he  was  a fellow.  He  was  also  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  He  died  at  KlulJon,  on  tlic  IGth  of  February,  18*20, 
in  Ills  sixty-ninth  year. 

RUDOLPH  of  HABSBURG.  [HAnsDVRG,  House  of.] 

RUDOLPHINE  TABLES.  [Kepler.] 

RUDOLPHUS,  Schumacher’s  name  for  the  J/’onnccrpj 
of  authors.  [Entomostomata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  458.] 

UUIX)LStAI)T.  [Schwarzuurg.] 

RUE'LLIA,  a genus  of  plants  of  iho  naluial  family  of 
Acnntharea^,  which  was  so  named  by  Linnaeus  in  coiupH- 
mcnl  to  J.  Ruelle,  physician  of  Francis  1..  who  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  Dioscorides,  as  well  as  some  other  botanical 
works.  The  genus,  as  formerly  constituted,  embraced  a 
great  many  Indian  species,  which  are  iiowdLstribulcd  among 
some  other  genera,  as  Adenosma,  Hygrophila,  Dyschorislc, 
Clitctacantluis,  Potalidimn,  Calophanus,  Buterma,  Slrobi- 
latilhcs.  .'Echmanthera,  GoldfuS'ia,  Asyi»t.vsia.Lc]itocanihus, 
./Etbeilcma.  Tlio  genus  is  dislribaled  through  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  including  the  tropical  and  iublropical  parts  of , 


New  Holland.  It  includes  many  highly  ornamental  plants, 
as  are  also  those  which  have  now  buen  uxcludcHl  from  it ; 
alt  are  easily  cultivated,  and  oAen  to  bo  M‘eii  in  our  hot- 
houses. Some  of  the  specie-;  which  have  now  been  removed 
to  other  genera  are  found  at  considerable  elevations  on  tho 
Sides  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains ; of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  /Echmanthera,  formerly  Ruellia  gossypina, 
which  has  its  stems  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  white 
lomentum,  which  probably  enables  it  to  withstand  a greater 
(legrco  of  cold  than  most  others  of  the  family. 

KUFI'NUS,  also  called  TORAN  US,  a priest  of  Aquilcia, 
and,  acetwding  to  some  writers,  a native  of  that  place,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Ho  cmliraccd  a 
monastic  life,  and  lived  at  first  in  a monastery  at  Aquiloia. 
whore  he  devoted  himself  to  tlio  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  During  this  time  ho  be- 
came ai^uainted  with  St.  Jerome,  who  was  for  a long  time 
most  sincerely  attached  to  him.  RuGnus  subiAiquenily 
visited  Egypt,  where  ho  formed  the  friendship  of  St.  Me- 
lania, who  was  celebrated  in  tho  church  for  her  works  of 
charity  and  love.  He  afterwards  went  to  Palestine,  whero 
ho  ein-ountered  the  opjKisition  of  the  Arians,  who  banished 
him  to  the  most  desolate  part  ofthc  country.  He  was  ran- 
somed however  by  Melania,  and  returned  w ith  her  to  Joru- 
salein,  whore  he  built  a monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and 
liveil  for  many  years.  During  his  stay  at  Jerusalem  ho 
translated  some  of  Oiigcn’s  works,  by  which  he  ofTeiided  his 
former  friend  Jerome,  who  attacked  him  in  his  ‘Apology.* 
To  this  Work  Rufiniis  replied,  in  which  ho  maintained  his 
own  orthodoxy  and  defendvd  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
e\am))leof  Jerome,  who  had  formerly  praised  and  also  trans- 
lated some  of  Origen’s  works.  This  controversy  excited  a 
great  stir  at  the  time,  os  both  writers  were  of  high  reputa- 
tion and  had  many  partisans.  Tbe  Western  church  how- 
ever was  generally  opitosed  to  Rufinus,and  on  his  rclurn  to 
Aquileia  he  was  cited  by  Anastasius.  (he  bishop  of  Romo,  to 
appear  befuro  him;  and  un  his  nut  doing  so,  his  writings 
were  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  liis  rank  as  pru^i- 
byter  at  Aquileia.  He  Bubsc<inenily  retired  to  Sicily,  where 
he  dit^  about  the  year  4(0. 

Rufinus  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of  Josephus ; the 
* Ecclesiastical  History  ‘of  Eusebius,  to  which  he  addcdlwo 
books  continuing  the  history  to  the  death  of  Tlu'odosius; 
the  books  of  Recognitions  attributed  to  Clement,  several  of 
Origon'8  works,  wiih  the  first  book  ofPamphtlus’s'Apulogy’ 
for  Origon,  the  * Orations  ’ of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  tlio 
ascelical  rules  of  St.  Ba^^d.  and  a few  other  smaller  treatises 
of  the  Greek  fathers.  Tho  traiislaliona  of  Rufinus  aro 
rather  paraphiases  than  strict  and  literal  versions.  Besides 
these  translations,  Rufinus  wrote  two  books  in  reply  to  St. 
Jerome,  which  have  been  alrcaily  mentioncrl ; an  ‘A|K>lugy’ 
to  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Rome;  an  ' Explanation  of  Jacub’s 
Blessing.’  a ‘ Commentary  upon  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos;* 
and  an  * Explanation  of  the  Anostle's  Creed,’  a work  whivli 
is  considered  by  modern  ihcobgians  of  cunsidcruhlc  itn- 
portance,  as  it  contains  a complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

The  opinion  of  Du  Pin  upon  the  literary  and  ibcolugical 
merits  of  Rufinus  is  just  and  impartial : * It  must  bo  ac- 
knowledged that  Rufinus,  though  very  ill  used  by  St. 
Jerome,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.  Perhaps  he 
had  not  so  much  learning  as  St.  Jerome,  but  his  temper  was 
better  and  lest  violent.  Ho  doth  not  write  such  good  I>atin. 
but  his  stylo  is  more  even.  Itrannot  be  denied  that  lhcl./itiii 
church  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
considerable  among  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  of 
church  history.  Though  he  was  accused  of  divers  errors, 
yet  he  was  convicted  of  none,  and  ho  justified  himself  suf- 
ficiently from  tho  reproachful  objections  made  against 
him.’ 

The  works  of  Rufinus  were  published  by  Sonnius,  in  ono 
volume  folio.  Paris,  1580. 

(Du  Pin,  A New  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  107-111,  transl. ; iJardncr,  Credibility  of  the  Compel 
History,  \o\.  ir.,  p.  482,  Lond.,  1831,  and  tho  references 
there  given.) 

RUFUS, or  RUPIlUS{Poi“^»c), commonly calle<l  Rufus 
Ephesius,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  said  by  Abulfaioj 
{Hist.  Dynast.,  p.  5'J)  to  have  lived  in  tho  time  of  Plato, 
about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ;  John  Tzeircs  calls 
him  the  physician  to  Cleop-itra,  who  died  n.c.  .30  {Chi!.,  vi  ; 
Hist.,  44,  V.  300,  p.  104);  but  Sprengel  {Hist,  de  la  Med. 
and  most  modern  authors  follow  Suidas  in  placing  him  in 
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tbe  reign  oi  Trajan,  about  ibe  l>c^inning  of  tbe  aecunU  coii'  t 
tury  after  CUrUt.  Ho  la  sometimes  confoumled  uilb  Meuius  t 
Rufus,  the  inveulur  of  several  cumpuuml  metlicinus.  who  1 
however  must  have  lived  lung  before  the  reignof  Trajan,  as  ( 
bo  U quoted  by  AndroiuuchusfGelou,  Ue  Compot.  Medicam.  i 
$ec.  Loca,  lib.  vii.,  torn,  xiii.,  cap.v.,  p.  'J2),  who  wasarchiater  I 
to  iho  emperor  Nero.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  ol  his  1 
lift*,  except  that  bo  wrote  several  works,  of  which  ibc  titles  i 
are  preserved  by  Galen  and  Suidas,  and  three  are  still  | 
extant.  • 

Tbe  Qist  consists  of  three  or  four  books,*  entitled  «fpi  i 
rwv  row  ayOptlrxov  uopivi',  ' De  Appellalionibus  i 
Vartiura  Corporis  Hutouni,*  which  are  chiefly  valuable  fur  ' 
the  information  they  impart  coneorniiig  the  state  of  anato*  i 
micul  science  before  the  time  of  Guleii.  His  principal  ub>  1 
jeet  in  this  work  was  to  give  a general  idea  of  anatomy,  and 
pariirularly  to  prevent  the  medical  students  of  his  lime  from  i 
luakuig  mistakes  in  reading  the  antient  authors,  who  do  not 
always  call  the  same  parts  of  tho  body  by  the  same  name.  i 
From  what  Hufus  says  in  this  book  (p.  .13),  wo  find  that  all 
tho  anatomical  demonstrations  were  made  upon  beasts.  < 
(Compare  Thouphilus,  ‘ De  Corp.  Hum.  Kabr.,’  lib.  v.,  cap. 

It.,  who  says.  ' cnoose  an  ape  for  diascctiou,  if  you  have 
one;  if  not,  take  a bear;  and  if  you  have  nut  a bear,  take 
any  animal  you  can  gel.*)  He  considercil  tbe  spleen  to 
be  absolutely  useless,  (p.  59.)  We  find  also  in  the  same 
book,  that  tbe  nerves  now  called  recurretU  wore  then  quite 
retmnlly  discovered.  ‘ The  antienlii.’  said  Rufus  (p.  42), 
called  the  arteries  of  tho  neck  saf«<rif<c.  or  cofwrtcoi,  because 
they  beUevctl  that  when  they  were  pressed  hard,  the  animal 
became  sleepy  and  lust  its  voice ; but  m our  age  it  has  been 
discovered  that  this  accident  docs  not  proceed  from  pressing 
upon  these  arteries,  but  upon  the  nerves  contiguous  to 
them.'  He  shows  that  tho  nerx’es  proceed  from  the  brain, 
and  ho  divides  them  into  two  rlasses.  those  of  sensihility 
and  those  of  motion  (p.  36),  though.  likeCelsus(D^3/^c., 
lib.  vii.,  cup.  18.  p.413,  ed.  Argent),  he  reckons  (p.  41  ; 
cumparu  p.  43)  among  them  the  cremaster  muscle.  (Julius 
Pollux,  himself  a contemporary  of  Galen,  gives  also  tbe 
name  of  vtvpa  to  the  ligaments  which  unite  the  bones : Orio- 
m(ut.,  lib.  li.,  cap.  5.  segm.  234,  p.  265.)  According  to 
Sprengcl  {Hiat.  de  la  Med.),  he  was  the  first  to  describe, 
though  very  imperfectly,  the  corambsuruof  the  optic  nerves 
at  tho  height  of  the  infundibulum,  and  the  fibres  winch 
they  .receive  from  tliat  part  of  the  brain,  (p.  54.)  He  clearly 
describes  ihe  rapsulo  of  the  crystalline  lens  by  the  terra 
vnt)v  ^aKOktiiK,  U'nticular  mrmbrnne.  (n.  37.)  He  con- 
sidered the  heart  to  be  tho  seat  of  life,  and  noticed  tliat  the 
left  ventricle  is  smaller  and  thicker  than  the  right,  (p.  37.) 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a Latm  translation,  by  J.  P. 
CrasHUS,  With  ArcUeus,  Venel.,  1662,  4lo. 

Tlio  next  Work  of  his  that  remains  is  a valuable  little 
treatise,  xtpi  riv  iv  vi^ptnQ  icai  rt’irrii  TeaBUy,  ' De  Reniim  [ 
Vesiraque  ^lorbia,*  in  which  however  there  is  nothing  that 
requires  particular  notice  here.  The  third  is  a fragment, 
wipi  riv  fapfiaxw  KaBapruiuv,  * Do  Medicamentis  Purgan- 
libus.’ 

These  throe  works  were  first  published  in  Greek,  by  J. 
Goupy),  Paris,  8vo.,  1564.  There  is  an  edition  by  Clinch, 
Greek  and  loitin,  Lond.,  1*26, 4to.,whirli  is  not  of  much  value. 
Till!  most  complete  is  that  bv  Miitlhei,  Mosq.,  18U6,  8vo.. 
Grace,  in  which  he  has  supidied,  from  a manuscript  at  Mos- 
cow,  several  fragments  that  had  never  before  been  published. 

A Latin  translaiion  of  Rufus  is  inserted  in  the*  Medics  Artis 
Prmcipes,'  by  H.  Stephens.  Paris,  1567,  fol.  Some  Greek 
fragments  are  to  l>e  found  in  the  fourth  volume  (pp.  198- 
20U)  of  the  colleclioD  of  * Glossici  Auclures  e Vaticanis  Co- 
dicibus  edili,’  published  by  Angelo  Mai.  Romso.  8vo..  1831. 
C.  G.  Kiilin  published.  Li[m.,  183!,  ‘ Riifl  Ephesii  de  Me- 
dicam. Purgant  Fragra.  i Cod.  Paris,  desrnpt. and  F. 
Osann  wrote  u dissertation.  ‘De  Loco  Rufi  F.plics.  Med.  a|i. 
Onbasiiim  8ervalo,sivo  de  Peste  Lib.,' Giss.,  1833.  Tbeieare 
also  several  fragments  preserved  by  Oribnsius  and  Aeiius 
and  among  the  rest  the  formula  for  the  composition  of  a 
eolebrateri  medicine  called  //ierafOribas.,  St/uupM.,  lib.  iii.,  ‘ 
pp.  121,  122).  which  appears  to  have  Iwicn  a common  name 
among  the  aniiums,  for  wluit  may  be  called  |>atcnt  mcdicinea. 
as  Auliu«  has  inserted  in  his  compilation  (Tetrab.  j..  serm 
3,  cap.  114)  the  formula  of  one  called,  after  the  celebrated 
Archigeiius,  ' Hiera  Arclugenis.’ 

Huiier  is  inclined  to  ulthbute  to  Rufus  (Biblioth.  Boian., 

* Thcr*  Kia  in  TacI  ouly  (Am  kMukJ,  m Um  »r«ouU  !•  » ioR  of  a(r«r 
CT  Ulct  odliMO  ot  UwArst 


tom.  i , p.  108)  an  anonymous  fragment  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  Greek  hexameter  verse*.  Tfpl  ^oraviv,  ‘ De  Viribua 
Uerbarum,'  which  was  first  published  in  the  Aldine  edition 
of  Dioscondes,  Venel.,  I51a,  4to.,  p.  231,  &c..  and  which  u 
inserieil  by  Fabricius.withGr(.H?k  scliolia  and  a Latin  trans- 
lation and  Holes,  by  J.  Kenlorf,  in  his  * Bibliotheca  Gneoa, 
tom.  ii.,  pp.  629-661  (old  edit).  Fabrieius  and  others  have 
also  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Hermann,  .on  metrical 
grounds (OrpAica,  Lips..  lbU5,  8vo.,  pp-  717,  750,  761,  &cc.). 
dcieriniiies  the  writer  to  have  lived  some  time  between  Ma- 
i nethu,  Ihe  author  of  the  daor»Xf<r/Mtn*«,  and  Nonnus,  tbe 
author  of  tbe  ‘ Dionysiacu but  tins  date  is  suthciently 
vague.  Rufus  certainly  composed  a poem  in  Greek  hexa- 
meters, Tipi  ^^oravwv,  ill  four  books,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Galen  {De  Faruli.  SinipUc.  Medic.,  lib.  vi.,  Prsefat,  tom. 
x'i.,  p.  796,  ed.  Kiihn),  and  of  which  he  quotes  a few  hnee 
{De  Compos.  Medte.  sec.  Lora,  lib.  t.  cap.  1,  tom.  xiL,  p. 
425);  but  this  is  supfiosed  byCboulant  {Jhwdbueh  der  Bu^ 
cherkunde  /ur  dte  Aeltere  MnUcin,  8vo..  Loipsig,  1828)  to 
have  been  quite  a different  work  from  the  fragment  now  spoken 
of.chiefiyun  thcgroundthal  so  scientific  and  sensible  a phy- 
sician as  Rufus  would  not  have  written  anything  so  full  in 
popular  superstitions  and  absunhlios.  Tbe  fragment  treats 
of  tbinecn  dilTcrunt  plants  in  as  many  chapters,  in  which, 
says  Haller,  ‘ Medicarum  virium  adest  farrago  verarum  ct 
raisariim.' 

RUGBY.  [Warwickshirk.] 

RUGEN  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  Ger- 
many, and,  together  with  several  small  adjacent  islands, 
forma  the  circle  of  Bergen  in  the  government  of  Siralsund,  of 
the  province  of  Pomcnuiia.  'I'liis  bland  has  an  area  of  340 
square  miles  and  was  formerly  much  larger:  a part  of  it, 
probably  above  one  half,  was  swallowed  up  in  tbe  middle 
ages  by  the  »ea.  It  is  separated  from  the  continent,  with 
wliirh  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  joined,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  at  least  a mile  broad.  Its  shape  is  very  irre- 
gular. being  deeply  indented  by  the  sea  in  various  directions, 
so  as  to  look  like  a number  of  peninsulas  un  tod  by  a com- 
paratively small  nucleus  in  tho  centre.  On  the  cast  side  the 
peninsula  of  Jasmund  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
the  steep  ridge  called  Prora,  and  by  a long,  narrow,  and  high 
wall  of  flint,  gmnite,  and  porphyry  Iwulders.  In  this  penin- 
sula is  the  Slubbenitz.  a considerable  bcech-furt'st,  contain- 
ing Ihc  Borg  or  Black  Lake,  an  oval  spot  surrounded  with  a 
high  wall,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  place  where  the  god- 
dess Ilerlhawas  worshipped.  (Tacitus,  Germ.,  c.  40.)  Tlie 
whole  island  abounds  in  grotesque  and  romantic  scenery. 
On  tho  west  it  is  level,  but  rises  in  the  interior,  and  the 
northern  coasts  consist  in  general  of  rugged  steep  chalk 
cliffs.  One  of  the  moat  considerable  eminences  in  the 
island  is  Mount  Rugard,  on  which  the  residence  of  the 
princes  formerly  stoo<l.  On  Ihe  north  point  of  Josramid  is  the 
t Stubbenkammer,  a lofty  chalk  cliff,  which  rises  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  sea  in  tbe  most  irregular  forms.  The  high- 
est point,  565  fect(somc  say  543  feet)  above  the  sea,  is  called 
the  Kimigstuhl  (the  king's  chair,  or  King  Frederic  William's 
chair),  from  which  a flight  of  600  steps  cut  in  the  rock  leads 
down  to  the  strand.  Ja.stnund  is  connected  by  a narrow  strip 
of  alluvial  soil  with  the  peninsula  of  Wittow,  a level  tract 
with  a rich  soil,  terminating  in  tho  promontory  of  Arkonn, 
tho  moat  northern  )>oint  of  Germany.  Arkona  contained  a 
very  strong  furtresb,  which  wa.s  taken  in  1168  by  Walae- 
mar  1.,  king  of  Denmark,  who  destroyed  the  chief  temple  of 
the  god  Swantewic,  whowas  highly  revered  by  the  heathens 
of  the  north.  Large  tumuli  (called  Hiinengraber),  are  seen 
in  several  parts.  The  whole  island,  especially  the  penin- 
sulas of  Wittow  and  Jasmund,  is  much  more  fertile  than 
the  continental  part  of  the  government  of  StraUund,  and 
produces  much  corn.  The  number  of  cattle  is  considerable, 
and  tho  fisheries  piYxlnctivc.  The  inhabitants  amount  to 
29,uu0;  they  are  veiT  industrious,  ex]>eri  sailors  and  fisher- 
men, and  very  hospitable.  The  nobility  arc  very  numemus. 
Bergen,  the  capital  of  tho  island,  has  26u0  inhahitunts. 
Riigen  is  much  frequented  by  travellers  on  account  of  its 
‘ beautiful  scenery,  and  for  tho  benefit  of  tho  sea-bathing. 
This  island  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1815,  as  a part  of 
Swedihb  Pomerania. 

(Hassel’*  GVo^fipAy,  vol.  iii.;  Conversations  Lexicon; 
Stein  : Cannahicli,  &o.) 

RU'HNKKN,  D.VVID,  was  born  in  1723,  at  Stolpe  in 
Poraemnia.  His  parents  who  were  in  good  circumstances 
soon  discovered  the  promising  talents  of  the  boy,  and,  after 
u course  of  elementary  instruction,  they  sent  him  to  tho 
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fyrenashiTn  of  Konij^berg  (Collegium  Fridericitnum,  or 
Frietlriolit'ColIegium).  Here  he  commcnre<i  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  cIa8^icaI  writers  of  antiquity,  am)  conceived 
that  love  fur  them  which  distinguished  nis  whole  life.  He 
also  made  great  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in 
music  and  drawing.  After  finishing  hU  studies  at  the  gym- 
nasium, it  was  the  wish  of  his  parents  that  he  should  become 
a student  of  theology ; but  this  was  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
clination, and  ho  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Gcitiingen, 
where  he  aniicipnted  great  benefit  from  the  instruction  of 
J.  M.  GeMier.  On  his  journey  thither  he  passed  through 
Wiltenberi',  and  the  kindness  and  hospitable  reception  which 
he  expcriencdl  in  the  houses  of  two  distinguished  profes- 
sors of  that  university,  Berger  and  Ritter,  induced  him  to 
stay  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and 
applied  most  indefatii'nblT  to  the  study  of  antient  litonture, 
history,  and  juhspruaencc.  On  the  occasion  of  taking  his  { 
degree,  he  published  his  inaugural  dissertation,  * De  Galla  i 
Placidia  Augusta’ (Wittenb.,  17‘I3),  a work  whicli  raised  the 
greatest  expectations  of  the  young  scholar.  Ernosti,  who 
happened  to  l>e  at  Wittenberg  at  the  time,  advised  Ruhnken 
to  go  to  Li'Vilcn,  and  finish  liis  studies  under  the  auspices 
of  the  great  Hcmslerluiis.  This  advice  coincided  with 
Kuhnkcu’s  own  wishes:  and  having  provided  himself  with 
letters  of  intrixluctiun,  he  went  to  Leyden.  To  Hemsierhuis 
lie  had  no  introduction,  liut  he  ncverlliclevs,  immediately 
after  hU  arrival,  paid  a visit  to  this  reiiowne*!  scholar,  who 
received  him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Ruhnken  now 
began  his  studies  afrcih,  following  the  suggettious  and 
advise  of  liis  great  master,  and  continued  his  studies  under 
him  for  six  years,  during  which  he  read  almost  all  the 
Greek  writers  with  tlie  greatest  care  and  attention.  But  not- 
withstanding Ills  severe  application,  he  was  fond  of  ainuse- 
niciits:  musical  entertainments  thu conversation  of  ladies, 
and  hunting,  were  now,  and  rcinaineil  during  his  whole 
life,  his  favourite  rei'rcations ; and  often,  after  returning 
from  hunting,  he  would  sit  down  all  night  at  his  writing- 
table,  and  make  up  for  the  time  spent  on  his  amusements, 
ilemslerliuis  bad  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  dis- 
covered the  great  abilities  of  his  pupil,  and  was  anxious  to 
keep  him  at  Leyden  ; but  as  there  was  at  the  time  no  pro- 
spect of  a professorship  becoming  vacant  in  the  university, 
lie  oilvised  him  (u  resume  his  former  study  of  the  Roman 
law.  Ruhnken,  who  was  accustomed  to  follow  the  advice 
of  lleniHterhuis  like  that  of  a father,  complied  with  his 
request,  and  soon  made  such  progress  as  to  gain  a consider- 
able reputation  as  a jurist.  But  he  did  nut  neglect  his 
favourite  pursuits,  and  made  prcpai'uliuns  for  a new  cvlition 
of  Plato.  With  this  view  he  collected  the  scholia  on  Plato, 
and  published  a very  valuable  eiUtion  ofTimaeus,  ’Lexicon 
Vocum  Plalunicarum,’ with  a commentary,  I.«eydcn,  1754.  (A 
new  and  much  impntvcd  edition  appeared  in  1769.)  But 
as  lie  had  no  appomlraent  in  Hollami.  hU  friends  in  Gcr- 
iiiuiiy  urged  him  to  return  and  apply  fur  a professorship  in 
some  university  in  his  own  country.  Ills  attachment  how- 
ever to  his  friend  and  master,  and  his  love  of  the  nu>de  of 
life  at  I.o}ydcn.  induced  him  to  wait  there  until  n vacancy 
should  occur.  In  1755  he  went  to  Paris.M  here  lie  spent  a whole 
year  in  cxaininine  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  and  those 
of  iho  library  at  ot.  Germain.  About  the  time  when  ho  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Spain,  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  Hciusterbuis  had  succeeded  in  gaining  for  him  the  ap> 
)H)intmcnt  oflcctor  (reader)  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  in 
(his  capacity  he  was  the  assistant  aii<l  colleague  of  his  for- 
mer master.  Ruhnken  returned  to  Holland,  and,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1757.  ho  opened  his  course  of  lectures  by  a discourse, 

* Do  Graecia  Artiura  ct  Doctrinarum  Invenirice’  (printed 
at  Leyden  in  1757,  4to.).  Ruhnken  filled  this  place  fur  f>ur 
years,  ami  bis  zeal,  bis  su(x;ess  and  his  erudition  soon 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  Holland. 

In  1761  Oudundorp  died,  and  Ruhnken  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  prolbssor  of  eloi|Ucnce  and  history.  In 
tliu  same  year  J.  M.  Gesner  of  (^iitingen  dieil,  and 
Ruhnken  was  invited  to  take  his  clinir;  but  ho  refused 
ttiis  honourable  offer,  and  recommended  llcynein  his  stead. 
This  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  university  of  Leyden 
was  rewarded  by  a considerable  increase  of  his  salary.  At 
tl'.e  age  of  forty  Ruhnken  married  a beautiful  and  accom- 
plished young  lady,  with  whom  be  lived  very  happily; 
blit  m the  year  1 769  his  wife  began  to  suffer  from  apoplexy, 
which  first  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  alterwards  also  of 
sight,  and  in  tb's  deplorable  slate  she  survived  her  hus- 


band. In  1767.  two  years  before  this  ealamilr,  Retiv 
siorhuis  had  died,  and  Ruhnken,  then  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity. delivered  a noble  oulogium  on  liis  late  friend  and 
patron.  This  eulogy  is  known  under  the  name  of  ‘ Elogium 
Tiberii  Herasterhusii.’  printed  at  ].^yden  in  in  8vo. ; 
a second  edition,  accompanied  by  two  loiters  of  H.  Bentley  to 
Homsterhuis,  appeared  m 1789.  Al>out  this  lime  Ruhnken 
conceived  the  plan  of  making  a new  and  romplelc  cililion 
of  the  great  works  of  Fabricius,  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca  and 
Latino,  hut  this  plan  has  never  been  realized,  and  other 
works,  of  winch  wo  subjoin  a lisi,  occupied  almost  all  his 
attention.  In  1774  Ruhnken  succeeded  Gronovnis  in  tho 
office  of  librarian  to  the  university,  in  which  capacity  he 
enriched  the  library  with  a great  many  valuable  books 
and  MSS. 

Tho  life  of  Ruhnken  lienceforward  presents  scarcely  any 
incidents:  his  time  was  divided  between  tho  discharge  of  his 
otlicial  duties  and  his  literary  occupations,  by  which  he’ ac- 
quired a reputation  equal  to  that  of  his’mnster  Hemsterhuis. 
To  his  suffering  wife  he  always  showed  the  groate^t  ufTec- 
tion,  and  all  (he  leisure  hours  which  he  could  spare  he  de- 
voted to  her.  The  only  thing  which  in  notne  degree  inter- 
rupted his  quiet  pursuits  were  tlie  disturhances  which 
broke  out  in  Holland  in  the  year  1787.  He  died  on  tho 
14th  of  May,  1798,  leaviiiK  two  daughters,  the  young«‘r  of 
whom  had  from  her  childhoorl  always  been  in  bad  hcalih. 
The  city  of  I-eyden  purcha'cd  his  valuable  library,  and 
granted  to  his  waluw  an  annual  pension  of5U9  florins. 

Ruhnken  was  ono  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  critics 
of  tlie  l8th  century.  With  a refined  taste  and  great  acute- 
ness, lie  cotnbincrl  an  extraordinary  memory  and  immenso 
erudition.  His  critical  sugncily  an>l  his  grammatical  know- 
ledge were  not  inferior  to  ihose  of  any  modern  philologist, 
ami  his  works  are  still  an  inexhaustible  source  of  informa- 
tion, though  it  has,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  been  obsen'ed, 
that  Ruhnken,  as  a critic,  is  more  refined  and  elegant  than 
profound.  As  a Latin  writer  Ruhnken  has  scarcely  been 
excelled  by  any  modern  author.  In  teaching  ho  was  very 
successful:  the  most  distinguished  among  hU  pupiU  was 
Daniel  Wytlenbach,  to  whom  we  are  imlebied  fur  an  elo- 
quent Life  of  hts  master  (Li'yden,  1799,  8vo.).  This  Life  was 
reprinted  at  I.,eipzig  in  1822.  and  edited  by  Lindemann,  to- 
gether with  tho  Klogium  Hcmstcrlmsii,  under  the  tlilo 
* Vitao  duum  Virorum  Tib.  Herasterhusii  ct  1).  RuhnkeniL* 

Besides  his  edition  of  the  lexicon  of  Timauu*,  Ruhnken 
wrote,  in  1754,  a commentary  ou  the  title  in  thu  Digest  and 
(Jode.  ’ De  Postulando.  sivu  de  Advocatis  el  Procuratoribus.' 
He  also  edited  the  second  volume  of  Alberti’s  Hcsychius, 
with  notes  and  emendations,  l^eyden,  1766,  fol.;  K'ulilius 
Lupus,  ‘ De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,'  I^cyden, 
176S  (a  new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1831  by  Frotsclier);  Velleius  Paterculus,  2 vola.,  Ley- 
den, 1779  (a  separaie  edition  of  Ruhnken's  commentary 
was  publishdl  at  Hanover,  in  1915,  by  Cludius);  ‘ Horaeri 
Hymnus  in  Ccrorom,’  with  a Latin  translation  and  com- 
I meniary,  1789  (a  second  edition  appeared  in  1782,  in  which 
a fragment  until  then  unknown,  was  added);  ’Mureti 
Opera,'  4 vols.  8vo.,  I..eyden.  1769.  Besides  these  etlitions 
of  antient  authors  by  Ruhnken  himself,  ho  communi- 
cated to  Erncsti  his  remarks  on  Callimachus  (Leipzig, 
1761),  and  on  Xenophon's ’Memorabilia’  (Leipzig,  1773), 
and  to  Schweighaiiser  those  on  Polybius  and  Appian. 
Besides  his  three  original  compositions  already  mentioned 
(viz.  on  * Galla  Placidia  Augusta,’  ‘ De  Graecia  Art.ctDactr. 
Inventr.,’ and  tho  ‘ Elogmm  Hemsierhusii ’),  Ruhnken 
wrote  ’Epistolae  Criticae:  prima  in  Homoridariim  Hyra- 
nosot  Hesiod  urn*  (Leyden,  1749) ; ’socunda  in  Callimachum 
ol  Apollonium  Khoilium’  (Leyden,  1 751 ); ’Oratio  de  Doctoro 
Umbratico,'  1753,  4to;  ‘ Disscrtatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Lon- 
gini,’  1766,  4to.  (reprinted  in  Toup’s  edition  of  Longinus). 
These  discourses  and  essays  were  co1Iecte<l  and  pubiishc<l 
by  Ruhnken  himself  in  1797,  in  2 vols.,  under  tho  title 
‘Rubnkenii  Opuscula  Oratona,  Philologica,  Cntica,  nunc 
primura  conjunctim  edita.'  A new  edition,  with  some  ad- 
ditional dissertations,  was  edited  hy  Bcramanii,  in  2 vols., 
Leyden,  1623.  Someparlsof  the  correspondencoofRuhnken 
with  his  learned  friends  have  likewise  been  published.  J. 
A.  H.  Tittmann  has  e<Uto<l  * Ruhnkenii,  Vaickenarii,  ct 
aliorum  ad  J.  A.  Ernesti  Epistolae;  accedunt  Ruhnkenii 
Obscrvaiiones  in  Caliimachuro,’  See.,  l^cipzig.  1812.  Mahne 
has  edited  ‘ Ruhnkenii  et  Vaickenarii  Epistolae  muioso,’ 
Vlicssingon.  1832,  and  ’ Rubnkenii  Epistolae  ad  Diversoa,* 
Vliossingen,  1814. 
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RUIjE,  ruler.  It\  a mechanical  aens«  these  word* 
are  both  used  for  a straight  vioce  of  wood,  brass,  or  ivory, 
from  which  a straight  line  is  drawn  on  paper  by  guiding  a 
pen  or  pencil  alonj(  the  edge.  These  rules  or  rulers  are 
^nvenient  for  the  laying  do»  n of  scales,  on  which  point  soe 
Scale;  Sector;  Sliding-Hulb. 

The  word  rule,  in  its  more  common  sense,  means  a set  of 
directions  for  the  atlainmeut  of  any  required  object,  and 
various  rules  will  be  found  in  this  work,  scattered  under 
many  heads.  The  word  rule  is  gencrallv  dropped ; thuswc 
do  not  speak  of  the  rule  of  addition,  or  tlic  rule  of  subtrac- 
tion, but  simply  of  addition  or  subtraction.  In  some  iso- 
lated cases  the  word  rule  is  most  usually  retained,  as  in  the 
rule  of  three  [Three,  Rule  op]  and  the  rule  of  false. 
[False  Position.] 

A rule  differs  from  an  algebraical  formula  only  in  the 
language  employed;  both  the  former  and  the  latter  indi- 
cate processes  to  the  mind.  The  rule  describes  its  data  at 
length,  and  requires  many  more  signs  than  the  formula, 
winch  however  is  much  more  intelligible  ihon  tbo  rule,  a.s 
soon  as  its  symbols  arc  well  understood.  For  example, 
when  it  is  known  that  a,  b,  e are  the  units  in  the  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  the  formula  fur  dotormining  e U — 

C =r  Vtu*  + 

the  rule  is— To  find  the  hypothenuso  of  a right-angled 
triangle,  multiply  the  number  uf  units  in  each  side  by  itself, 
add  the  products,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  sum : 
this  square  root  is  the  number  of  units  in  the  hypothenusc 
required.  It  might  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  preceding 
rulo  might  have  been  expressed  mure  briefly,  but  the  prac- 
tice of  abbreviating  the  language  of  rules  is  almost  sure  to 
destroy  the  sort  of  advantage  which,  in  one  point  of  view, 
they  possess  over  a formula.  A rule  should  embody  a de- 
scription of  the  object  .’o  bo  gained,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  to  be  gained  ; it  should  also  point  out  the  step  at  which 
it  is  gamed,  and  everything  necessary  to  describe  the  result. 
It  should  even  specify  the  case  in  which  the  rule  is  to  he 
used,  or  that  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  rather  than  any 
other ; and  should  be  so  complete  in  itself,  that  any  reader 
of  that  class  to  whom  the  book  is  addressed  might  learn  all 
it  teaches  (that  is,  everything  but  the  demonstration)  by 
reading  only  what  comes  between  the  word  Rule  and  the 
full  slop  at  the  end  uf  it.  Thii^.  though  we  have  described 
the  preceding  rulo  in  wc^ls  which  some  persons  may  think 
too  many,  we  should  say  that  they  are  not  too  many  for  the 
student  who  is  somewhat  of  a mathematician,  and  too  few 
fur  the  beginner.  For  the  latter  we  should  siato  as  follows: 
— To  find  the  liypothciiuse  of  a right-angled  triangle  of 
vhich  tlic  two  sides  are  given,  reduce  the  two  sides  to  the 
same  denomination  if  necessary  (feet  and  decimals  of  a 
foot,  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch,  &c.,  as  most  conve- 
nient). multiply  ihc  units  in  each  side  by  itself,  add  the 
results,  and  extract  the  square  rout  uf  the  sum  : this  square 
root  is  the  number  of  such  units  in  the  hypothenuso  as  were 
used  in  the  expression  uf  the  sides. 

If  however  many  rules  arc  to  be  learned,  it  would  in  all 
probability  bo  found  more  easy  to  Icam  the  symbols  of 
algebra,  that  is,  to  learn  to  read  an  algebraic  expression, 
and  to  use  formulse,  than  to  recur  fnquently  to  rules. 
RULE  OF  THREE.  [Thkeb,  Rule  of.] 

RULE  (in  Law)  is  an  order  of  one  of  the  three  superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law.  Rules  are  cither  general  or  par- 
ticular. 

General  rules  are  such  orders  relating  to  matters 
of  practice  as  are  laid  down  and  proraulgnted  by  the  court 
for  the  general  guidance  of  the  suitors.  They  are  a decla- 
ration of  what  the  court  will  do,  or  require  to  be  done,  in 
all  matters  falling  within  the  terms  of  the  rule,  and  they 
resemble  in  some  respects  tbo  Roman  edict.  The  puwer  of 
issuing  rules  for  regulating  the  pracUco  of  each  court  is 
considered  (o  be  incident  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  Ry  a 
recent  and  very  important  act  of  parliament  (3  & 4 Will.  I V., 
c.  42),  the  judges  were  authorised  wiihin  live  years  from  the 
date  of  it  (1833)  to  make  rules  of  a more  comprehensive  na- 
ture. relating  especially  to  pleading  in  civil  actions.  These 
rules,  af\er  being  laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament 
Within  certain  times  mentioned  in  the  act,  were  to  Lave  ‘ the 
like  force  and  effect  as  if  the  provisions  contained  therein  had 
l>een  expressly  enacted  by  parliament.'  In  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority, a number  of  rules,  generally  called  ‘ llio  New  Rules, 

’ have  been  prumulgated.wbich  have  introduced  very  material 
changes  in  the  niotic  of  plcsding.  [Plk.aoino.]  (Stephens 
(fn  iHeading ; Cbitiy  on  [Heading ; Jervis  on  the  AVtr  Kulet.) 


Formerly  each  court  of  common  law  issued  its  own  gene- 
ral rules,  without  much  consideration  as  to  what  was  the 
practice  in  other  courts.  Of  late  the  object  has  been  to 
assimilate  the  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  common  law. 

Rules  not  general  ore  such  as  arc  conflned  to  the  particu- 
lar caso  in  reference  to  which  they  liavc  been  gtaniod.  Of 
these,  some,  which  are  said  to  be  'of  course,'  are  drawn  up 
by  the  proper  officers  on  the  authority  of  the  mere  signaturo 
of  counsel,  without  any  formal  application  to  the  court ; or 
in  some  instances,  as  upon  a judge’s  fiat  or  allowance  by  the 
master,  &c.,  without  any  signature  by  counsel ; others  re- 
quire to  be  handed  in  as  well  as  signe<l  by  counsel.  Rules 
which  aro  not  of  course,  arc  grantablo  on  the  application,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  * the  motion,’  either  of  the  party 
actually  interested  or  of  his  counsel.  Where  the  grounds 
of  the  motion  are  required  to  bo  particularised,  the  facts  ito- 
cessary  to  support  it  must  bo  staled  in  an  alUdavit  by  com- 
petent witnesses.  After  the  motion  is  heard,  the  court 
either  grants  or  refuses  the  rule.  A rule,  when  granted, 
may,  according  to  the  circumstances,  bo  either  ‘to  show 
cause,’  or  it  may  bo  'absolute  in  the  first  instance.’  The 
term  ‘rule  to  sliow cause,’  also  called  a 'rule  nisi,'  means 
that  unless  the  party  against  whom  it  has  U.Hm  obtained 
shows  sufficient  cause  to  tbo  contrary,  the  rule,  which  is  yet 
conditional,  will  become  absolute.  After  a rule  nisi  ba^ 
been  obtained,  it  is  drawn  up  in  form  by  the  proper  otficor, 
and  &erve<l  by  the  party  obtaining  it  u]»un  the  party  against 
w hom  it  has  been  obtaineil,  and  uotiee  is  given  him  to  O'l- 
pcar  in  court  on  a certain  day  and  show  cause  against  it.  lie 
may  do  this  either  bv  showing  that  the  facts  alreadydis- 
closcrl  do  not  justify  the  grunting  of  the  application,  or  ho 
may  contradict  those  facts  by  further  affidavits.  The  counsel 
who  ubiained  the  rule  is  then  heard  in  reply.  If  the  court 
think  proper  to  grant  the  application,  or  if  no  one  ap],>car8 
to  op|K)So  it,  the  rule  is  said  lobe  made  ' absolute.’  If  they 
refuse  the  application,  the  rulo  is  said  to  be  ‘ discharged.' 

Rules  may  bo  moved  for  either  in  rererence  to  any  matter 
already  pending  before  the  court,  as  for  a change  of  venue 
ill  an  action  already  commenced,  or  for  a now  trial,  Sic. ; 
or  in  respect  of  matlcrs  not  pending  before  the  court,  as 
for  a criminal  infurmatiun,  a mandamus,  &c. 

A copy  of  a rulo  obtained  from  the  proper  olficer  is  legal 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a rule.  (Tidd’s  Practicei 
Archbold’s  Practice.) 

RULE  in  SHELLEY’S  CASE.  [Rkmaixdbr.I 

HUM.  a spirit  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane,  that  is, 

‘ from  cane-juice,  or  the  scuminings  of  the  juico  from  the 
boiling-house,  or  from  the  treacle,  or  molas>cs,  or  from 
‘ dundcr,’ the  lees  of  former  distillations.’  (Edwards's  ffesf 
Indiet,  vol.  li.,  p.  279.)  As  the  entire  juice  of  the  cane  is 
not  necessary  for  making  rum,  the  distillation  is  carried  on 
in  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of.sugar.  The  l>cs(  rum 
is  made  from  the  uncryslallized  syrup  called  molasses 
[Molasses.]  The  proportion  of  molasses  made  in  crjsial- 
lizing  n cwf.  of  sugar  varies  from  5U  to  UU  gallons,  and  de- 
pends both  upon  the  climate  and  the  season,  being  lowest 
in  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  have  a dry  climate,  ami  high 
cst  in  Dcmerara  and  Trinidad,  and  it  is  m the  latter  that  m 
fine  seasons  the  proportion  reaches  90  gallons  per  cwt. 
Nearly  one  gallon  of  proof  rum  may  l>c  made  from  one  gal- 
lon of  molasi>es.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  for  a gallon 
of  rum  has  recently  been  os  high  as  If.  ICd.  in  the  vVost 
Indies;  the  cost  of  distillation  averages  about  per  gal- 
lon ; and  fur  un  additional  for  freight  and  other 

charge  the  spirit  may  be  brought  into  the  English  market, 
where,  since  June.  1830,  it  has  been  subject  to  a duty  of 
9«.  per  gallon.  This  is  If.  ^d.  higher  than  the  duty  on 
English  spirits,  the  distillers  of  the  latter  claiming  to  be 
protected  on  account  uf  (he  corn-laws  raising  the  raw  mate- 
rial above  its  natural  price.  On  (he  oilier  hand  rum  is 
protected  by  heavy  duties  on  foreign  spirits;  and  rum  the 
produce  of  the  West  Imliei  has  hitherto  been  protected 
against  East  India  rum  by  a different  rate,  the  duty  on  the 
latter  being  15f.  per  gallon. 

The  rum  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  entirely 
the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  a great  extent  of  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  which  is  of  a suiicricM'  quality.  For  many 
jears  the  home  demand  bos  not  taken  off  the  whole  supply, 
and  the  surplus,  which  consists  chiefly  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  rum,  and  other  kinds  uf  mfeiiur  quality,  is  ex- 
ported. The  consumption  of  rum  in  this  country  has  been 
long  declining,  and  the  imports  and  exports  have  both  fallen 
off.  In  1839  the  number  of  gallons  of  rum  on  which  duty 
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was  paid  in  England  wu  2,739,363;  Scotland,  75,337  ; Ire*  gallons  annually,  all  of  which  (with  the  exception  of  3978 
land,  15,66|P:  total,  2,830,363  gallons.  In  1840  the  (jiiati-  gallons  in  1838.  end  87,998  gallons  in  1839,  from  tho  East 
tity  consumed  was  2,510,668  gallons.  In  1626  there  were  Indies,  admitted  into  the  navy  contracts)  was  the  produce  of 
5,05 1,966  gallons  of  rum  in  bond ; 3,585,386  gallons  in  1836 ; the  West  Indies. 

2,573,627  gallons  in  1838;  and  3,007,563  in  1839,  of  which  The  duty  on  rum  averaged  1,593,665/.  for  tho  years 
rather  more  than  une-half  was  bonded  in  lA)ndon,  and  the  1831*2*3;  for  tbeyeara  1834-5*6  it  amounted  to  1,399,912/. ; 
remainder  at  the  oulports.  The  proportion  of  rum  consumed  and  for  1837-8-9  it  was  1,372,540/.  In  1840  the  gross  receipt 
is  now  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  consumption  of  spi-  was  1,154,544/. 

^ rits  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  1620  the  proporlion  was  Tlic  exports  of  rum  arc  chiefly  to  Germany,  Prussia,  IIoI* 
about  one-liAh.  British  spirits  are  said  to  be  extensively  land.  Italy,  and  the  Australian  colonies, 
sold  for  rum,  the  flavour  being  imitated  the  rectifier.  RUM.  Island.  [Argylusuirb.] 

At  the  present  time  (April,  1841)  a BiU.  introduced  by  RUMEX,  tho  name  of  a genus  of  plants,  from  rumex,  a 
tho  Government,  lias  passed  thruugh  tho  Commons,  tho  ub*  sort  of  spike,  spear,  or  halbe^,  which  the  shape  of  iU  leaves 
ject  of  which  is  to  equalize  theduty  un  East  and  West  India  resembles.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  l^elygunacem. 
rum  by  reducing  the  former.  Rum  made  from  the  date  or  Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are  well  known  as  Iruuble- 
pulra-troe,  as  well  as  from  the  sugar-cane,  will  be  included  suine  weeds  to  the  agriculturist,  umler  the  name  ef  docks 
in  this  measure,  but  not  if  made  from  auv  other  material,  and  sorrels.  Some  of  thorn  have  been  used  in  medicine. 


The  equalization  of  ibeduties  on  East  and  West  India  sugar, 
by  6 Wui.  IV.  c.  26,  rendered  it  expedient  to  give  a practical 
equality  to  all  tho  products  of  tho  sugar-cane,  without  which 
the  cultivation  of  sugar-plantaliuns  in  India  could  not  have 
been  so  profitably  extended,  as  the  molasses  would  have 
been  comoaratively  wasted.  Tlic  Government  measure 
equalizes  the  impart  duty  on  rum  in  the  colonics  as  well  as 
in  tho  United  Kingdom.  Great  improvement  in  East  India 
rum  US  anticipated  from  its  admission  to  the  English  mar- 
ket. In  December,  1836,  th^  Lords  of  tho  Admiralty 
rescinded  an  order  which  ooufined  the  navy  contracts  to 
West  India  rum.  Tho  imports  of  East  India  rum  in  1837 
amounted  to  67,761  gallons;  in  1838,  to  45,212  gallons ; in 
1839,(0  170,380  gallons;  but  none  of  it  was  entered  fur 
lioinc  consumption,  in  consetiunuce  of  the  high  duty. 

1.  Average  quantities  of  rum  annually  imported  from  the 
We^t  Ind:cs,  and  Demorara  and  Uerhicc,  from  1621  to  1538 


inclusive,  for  periods  of  six  years  each  : — 

lSVl-lt(2S. 

1827-1332. 

1333- 1938. 

u<iu. 

U»ll5. 

U«lla. 

Jamaica 

2,876.468 

3,154,866 

2,510,728 

Demcrara 

996.560 

1,616.944 

1,500,808 

Bcrbice 

44,904 

173.000 

92,968 

Trinidad 

14.688 

21,415 

4,875 

Tobago 

355,188 

393,070 

297,045 

Grenada 

264,136 

300,247 

216,717 

Sl  Vincent’s 

91,734 

163,224 

144.254 

Barbadocs 

862 

5,853 

1.128 

St.  Lucia 

3,544 

17,985 

4.659 

Dominica 

15,160 

31,129 

18.014 

Antigua 

42.2.33 

90.773 

35,909 

St.  Kill’s 

61.409 

153,023 

51,387 

Nevis 

16,229 

47,213 

15,020 

Montserrat 

24,327 

33.113 

14,707 

Tortola 

3,113 

96 

3,716 

Total 

4,147,659 

6,351,957 

4,933.164 

2.  Average  quantities  of  rum  annually  imported  into  tho 
United  Kingdom,  re-exported,  consumed,  ami  used  as  shi]>s’ 
stores  and  in  the  tiav}’,  in  two  periods,  from  1827  to  1839 
inclusive'— 

Anmial  R«  nported.  ConiumeU.  N4t>-. 

Average.  Oall».  G>H*.  KalU. 

ne:-33  T.iiiz.isfl  a.sai.es;  377-ftw  oso.eat 

1SU4-9J  s.oes.soo  l.-tfS.OS-S  3.316,4as  3IpC,S94  30S.»3 

,3.  Quantities  of  rum  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
distinguishing  the  imports  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
also  the  quantities  consumed  and  re  exported,  in  each  year 
from  1833  to  1839:— 


1 

Yc»u». 

Imports. 

Total  (f'om  1 Prom  ih« 
•llpUcca).  Bril- W.  laiL 

paid  Duly 
for 

Coa«i;mpiion. 

Rr-cxport«(l. 

OaiU. 

Galh. 

Gall*. 

1833 

5,146,877 

5.109.975 

3,492,133 

1,834,206 

1834 

5,158,489 

5,112.399 

3.345,177 

I.C42.282 

IS3S 

5,540,170 

5,453,317 

3,416,966 

1,678,374 

1836 

4,993,042 

4,868.163 

3,324,749 

1,279,845 

1837 

4,613,095 

4,418,350 

3,184,255 

1,174.273 

1838 

4,912,227 

4.641,212 

.3,135,651 

1,134,436 

1939 

5,477,669 

1,021,821 

2,830,263 

1,155,753 

In  addil  ion  to  the  above,  tho  quantity  of  rum  delivered  for 
the  use  of  the  navy  and  for  ship’s  storui  averaged  743,305 


but  their  incomplete  flowers  and  inelegant  appearance  have 
caused  their  almost  entire  neglect  in  tho  garden.  The 
essential  characters  of  the  genus  arc: Calyx  with  six  sepals, 
the  outer  three  slightly  coherent,  the  inner  ones  enlarged 
adcr  flowering;  stamens  six;  stylos  three,  refluxed;  stigmata 
three  and  cleft;  fruit  a thrutf-coriicrod  nut,  with  a lateral 
embryo  and  su^Kirior  radicle.  In  tho  descriptions  of  this 
genus  by  botanists,  the  three  inner  sepals  are  often  de- 
signated as  corolla,  but  it  is  more  consistent  with  wliut  we 
know  of  the  general  structure  of  the  order  PolygonaeeSD  to 
refer  it  to  the  apetalous  or  inc^mplole  subclass  of  Exogens, 
and  thus  to  consider  the  flower  of  Rumex  as  destitute  of 
corolla.  Rumex  is  neatly  allied  to  Rheum,  but  may  be 
distinguished  fiuiu  that  genus  by  its  three-cornered  carpels 
not  having  wings,  and  by  tho  embryo  of  the  seed  being 
lateral,  not  cenUal  as  in  Rheum.  The  wings  that  arc  ul^ 
served  upon  the  fruit  of  some  species  of  Rumex  are  pro- 
duceil  by  the  calyx. 

The  species  of  Rumex  that  have  been  chiefly  used  in 
medicine  are  tho  R.  acetosa  and  /tj/iirola;KiiAum.  R. 
ucetosa^  common  Sorrel,  is  known  by  its  granular  valves, 
diucciuus  flowers,  oblong  awl-shaped  leaves,  with  converging 
(often  notched)  lubes.  It  is  indigenous  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  also  common  in  meadows  and  grassy  pastures  through- 
out Europe,  from  Lapland  to  Greece.  It  flowers  early  in 
June.  i?.  /lydrolapiilhum.  Great  Water-Duck,  is  distin- 
guished from  other  species,  and  tho  forego'ing,  by  the  fol- 
j lowing  characters:  Sepals  pclaloid.  nearly  entire,  unenually 
tuberculated ; lanceolate  leaves  acute  at  each  end;  almost 
leafless  whorls.  It  is  found  growing  in  marsh  land  ditches, 
stagnant  waters,  and  the  marcius  of  great  rivers  throughout 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  North  America  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Virginia.  It  is  by  far  tho  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  our 
indigenous  docks;  flowering  froraJulytoAugust.  Thisseems 
to  have  been  the  plant  known  under  the  name  of  llerba  Uri~ 
tannka  to  Pliny  (xxv.,  e.  3.  8).  Galen,  and  others,  and  which 
was  employed,  on  account  of  its  astringent  properties,  in  vari- 
’ oua  diseases  in  which  those  remedies  arc  indicated.  (Martiii- 
gius.  Ue  vfira  Anfiquurum  Horba  Britannka^  Amst.,  1C81.) 

RUMFORD.  BENJAMIN.  COUNT,  was  burn  at  Wo 
burn,  New  England,  in  1752.  His  family  name  was  Thomp- 
son. By  his  marriage  he  was  raised  alkivo  (ho  necessity  of 
acting  as  a teacher,  in  which  capacity  he  had  employed 
himself,  and  when  tho  Rtivolution  commenced  he  was  a 
major  of  militia,  and  for  his  services  to  (he.  king's  cause 
obtained  an  ap^iointaicnt  in  (he  Foreign  Oflicc.  During 
the  contest  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  raised  a regi- 
ment  of  dragoons,  of  which  ho  was  appointed  colonel.  In 
1784  he  returned  to  England,  was  knighted,  and  is  said  fur 
somo  time  to  have  acted  as  one  of  tho  under-secrctaries  of 
It  was  subsequently,  while  in  tho  service  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  that  he  prosccutcil  his  most  inuful  labours ; 
amongst  which  were  plans  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity 
and  for  relieving  poverty  and  elevating  (he  poor,  besides 
various  civil  and  military  reforms,  for  which  several  orilcrs 
of  knighthood  were  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made 
a lieutenant-general  and  created  a count.  Towards  tho 
close  of  the  century  ho  onco  more  came  to  England,  and 
devoted  his  time  to  experiments  on  the  nature  and  econo- 
mical application  of  heat,  and  assisted  in  founding  tho  K >yal 
Institution.  In  1862  he  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  married 
the  widow  of  Lavoisier,  tho  chemist,  but  soon  afterwards 
separated  from  her.  Ho  then  reiirwl  to  Auteuil,  a village 
near  Paris,  and  having  a handsome  pension  from  the  king 
of  Bavaria,  devoted  his  timo  to  rural  pursuits  ami  (o  chemis- 
try and  natural  philosophy.  Uc  died  in  August,  1814. 
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Til©  plans  of  Ctiunt  Romford  fiir  improving  the  arts  and 
conveniences  of  domeslic  life  have  rendered  his  name 
well  known  in  England.  An  aennunt  of  these  will  be 
found  in  his  ' Essays.  Political,  Economical,  and  Philoso- 
phical/ Several  of  thc-e  essays  were  published  separately, 
and  effecteil  much  good  at  a time  when  the  amelioration  of 
the  comiilion  of  the  poor  was  attracting  great  attention. 
His  views  are  enlightened  os  well  as  benevolent,  and  on  the 
whole  be  appears  to  have  been  in  advance  of  his  time.  Two 
volumes  of  the  ‘ Essays*  were  collected  and  publi^hcd  in 
1798,  and  a third  in  1802.  In  the  latter  year  also  mbs  pub- 
lished a volume  of  * Papers  on  Natural  PhiliHophy  and 
Mechanics.’  Some  of  these  had  been  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  ‘Transactions’  they  are  also 
printtrd.  I 

RUM'ILP,  a large  division  of  European  Turkey,  which  I 
comprehends  the  central  part  of  it,  namely,  the  countries  of ' 
Albania,  Macedonia,  Thessaly.  »nd  part  of  Mtesia  It  is 
bounded!  on  the  north  by  the  eyalels  of  Siliilria  and 
of  Bosnia ; on  the  east  partly  hy  the  province  of  Gallipoli, 
which  belongs  to  the  ejalct  of  Jeznyr,  and  T'orlly  by 
the  Aigroan  Sea;  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
an«l  on  the  west  hy  the  Adriatic.  Rnm-ill  is  an  cyalet. 
or  general  government  under  a hcglcrlicg,  who  ranks 
above  all  other  pashas  of  Europe,  and  who  has  under  him 
the  following  livas  or  pashaliks  : — 1,  Monnslir,  which  is  in 
general  the  residence  of  the  beglerbeg  himself;  this  pro- 
vince includes  the  western  and  smithtm  parts  of  Mareilonia, 
The  capital.  Monastir.  called  also  Bitolia,  near  the  site  of 
the  antieut  Hemclca,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Erigonus,  an  otllucnt  of  the  Axius,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Albania,  is  a considerable  town,  with  about  15.000  inha* 
lulanls;  2,  Salunichi.  which  occupies  the  eastern  pass  of 
Maceilonia[THKSs\i.o?viCA} ; .I,  Ghiustemlil.  which  embraces 
the  northern  pari  of  Macedonia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Sirymon.  It  has  some  rich  cnpjior-mincs  and  some  copper- 
work*.  4,  Uskuh,  which  correspond*  to  the  nntient  Preonia. 
Tlio  head  town,  calle«l  Uskub,  or  Scopia,  on  the  Axius,  is 
the  scat  of  a Gr<wk  archbishop;  it  ha*  some  leather  inanu- 
factories,  and  about  lO.OOU  inhabitants.  5.  Prisrend,  or 
Perzeriu,  north  of  Mount  Scardus.  6,  Krukovalz,  or  Aladja 
Hissar,  north  of  Prisrend,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Servia, 
embracing  a part  of  the  former  Roman  province  of  Mn^sia 
Superior.  7,  Scutari,  or  Eskanderif,  in  North  Albania, 
8,  Ochrida,  south  east  of  Scutari.  9,  Avlona,  in  Central 
Albania.  10,  Yanina,  or  Joannix.v.  11,  Delvim^,  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Albania,  opposite  Corfu.  12,Trikhala, 
which  embraces  the  whole  of  antient  Thessaly. 

A general  descriptiun  of  the  whole  region  is  given  under 
Tukkey.  For  particular  accounts  of  its  great  divisions,  see 
Albania,  Mackuonu,  and  Thkssaly. 

RUMINANTS,  liuminanita^  Cuvier's  name  for  his 
eighth  order  of  ^fanimi/^r€9,  tho  Pkcoba  of  Linnipus. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  and 
the  best  dofliM.-d  of  the  class ; for  these  animals  have  the  air 
ofhuiiig  nearly  all  constructed  on  the  same  model ; and  the 
cat.icU  alonojircsent  some  small  exceptions  to  tlm  common 
characters.  [Cawkl;  I.lava.] 

The  Oral  of  these  character*,  observes  Iho  great  French 
zoologist,  is  the  jiussessiun  of  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw 
only,  and  these  are  nearly  always  eight  in  number.  They 
are  replaccil  above  by  a callous  rim  (hourrelet).  Betwt'on 
the  incism’s  and  the  molars  is  a wide  space,  where  arc  found, 
in  one  or  two  genera  only,  oncer  two  canines.  The  molars, 
no.Arly  always  six  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  have  their  crown  marked  with  two  double  cres- 
cent*. tho  cmivexily  of  which  is  turned  inwards  in  the 
upper  and  outwards  in  the  lower  teeth. 

The  four  feet  are  lerroiuated  by  two  toes  and  two  hoofs, 
which  oppose  to  c:ich  other  a Italtoned  surface,  so  Ihnl  they 
have  the  apjKjanince  of  a single  hoof  which  has  been  split; 
whence  these  qua»lrupeds  hove  obtained  the  name  of  ani- 
mals with  divided  or  bifurcate  hoofs,  &c. 

Behind  the  hoof  there  arc  sometimes  two  small  processes 
or  spurs,  the  vcntigc*  of  the  lateral  Unger*.  The  two  bones 
of  the  metacarpus  and  the  metatarsus  arc  united  into  a 
single  one,  the  cannuii  bone,  but  in  some  species  there  are 
aUo  vestiges  of  the  lateral  metatarsians  and  metacarpians. 

The  name indicate*  the  singular  faculty 
ses*ed  by  these  animals  of  masticating  a second  time  their 
food,  wha  h they  return  into  the  mouth  after  ,a  previous  do- 
glutitiun,  a power  which  i*  the  result  of  the  structure  of 
thoir  stomachs,  four  of  which  they  always  have.  Of  these 


stomachs  tlie  three  6rst  are  so  disposed  that  the  aliment  <»n 
enter  at  tho  will  of  the  animal  into  anv  one  of  the  three,  be> 
cause  the  oesophagus  terminates  at  t^e  point  of  communi> 
cation. 

The  first  stomach  or  paunch  (rtim<>n,  p^nttla,  magmiM 
v*nfrr,  ingUtvi^M—hx  fXTwvc  of  the  French)  is  much  the 
largest  in  tho  adult  animal;  hut  not  so  in  the  recently  born 
calf  or  lamb.  It  is  dividcil  outwardly  into  two  bag-like  np- 
pendages  at  its  extremity,  and  it  is  slightly  senurated  into 
four  parts  on  the  inside.  The  internal  coat  of  this  stomach 
I is  beset  with  imiumcrablc  flattened  papill®.  Hero  aro  re- 
ceived the  raaxses  of  herbage  rudely  broken  up  by  the  first 
mastiration,  and  here  It  is  (though  they  sometimes,  but  sel- 
dom, occur  in  the  second)  that  the  morbid  concretions  of  a 
globular  or  elongated,  but  rounded,  figure  arc  generally 
found.  These  concretions  are  comjwsed  of  three  sorts  of 
substances — of  hairs,  of  the  fibrous  imrts  of  plants,  or  of 
stony  matter.  Tlie  first  of  these  are  lormcd.  particularly  in 
the  cow,  by  tho  animal’s  own  hair,  or  that  of  another  cow  or 
ox  lickc<l  off  and  gradually  accumulatetl  in  the  stomach. 
Sometimes  those  arc  hairv  externally,  but  generally  they 
are  covered  with  a dark  pohshed  coat.  The  /Esagrnpilte 
found  in  the  Chamois  consist  of  vegetable  macerat^  fibres. 
Tho  stony  concretions  have  received  the  nnrao  of  Bf'znar 
[Hkzoars.] 

Tho  herbage  in  the  state  above  noticed  is  transmitted  into 
tho  second  stomach,  honey-comb  bag.  bonnet,  or  king’a- 
hood  {retinilum,  nfluln—hunnet  of  the  French),  tho  walls  of 
which  aro  furnished  with  lamin®  somewhat  resembliog  tho 
cells  of  bees : this,  which  is  small  and  globular,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  of  the  first  stomach  or  paunch,  but 
is  dislingui''hcd  from  that  by  the  elegantly  arranged  poly- 
gonal and  acutc-anglcd  cells,  forming  superQrial  cavities  on 
its  internal  cwil.  Here  the  herbage  is  arrested,  imbibed, 
and  comprcssofl  into  small  masses  or  balls,  which  are  thence 
returned  successively  into  the  mouth  for  reraasticolion. 
During  this  operation,  the  animals  remain  in  a stale  of 
repose, 

‘ Soor  nimiBaliiis  U«,' 

until  all  the  herbage  swallowed  has  undergone  the  action  o 
tho  molar  teeth  a second  time.  The  aliment  thus  remaati- 
catcrl  is  transmitted  into  the  third  or  smallest  stomach,  the 
manvplut  (manyplies)  — {echinut,  renlipeUio, 

(.ttuintt,  psallerium’^/rviUet  of  the  French).  Tlii*  stomach 
is  distinguished  from  the  two  former,  both  by  it*  form,  which 
has  been  fancieil  to  resemble  a hcilgchog  rolled  up  (whence 
the  name  echinus),  and  its  internal  ktructurc,  the  longitu- 
I dinal  Inroinee  of  its  wulls  resembling  in  some  degree  the 
f leaves  of  a book  (whence  (he  name  feuillet).  Tliese  nu- 
I merous  and  broad  duplirntures  of  its  internal  coat  lie 
lengthwise  and  vaiy  in  breadth  in  regular  alternate  onler, 
amounting  to  some  forty  in  the  sheep,  and  about  a humlrcd 
in  the  cow. 

From  the  third  stomach  the  food  Ls  transmitted  into  tbc 
fourth,  the  rei{iahmo»v9,faliscus,  reiUrkutus  iniestinalu^ 
euilleltc  of  the  French),  which  is  next  in  site  to  the  first 
stomach  or  paunch,  of  an  elongated  pyriform  shape,  and 
with  an  internal  villous  coat  similar  to  that  of  the  human 
siumach,  with  largo  lungitiulinal  wrinkles.  This  last  is.  so 
to  speak,  the  true  organ  of  digestion,  analogous  to  the  simple 
stomach  of  ordinary  animnU. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  this  complicated  ma- 
chine is  connected  together,  and  how  it  acts. 

Blumeiibach  observes  that  the  three  first  stomachs  are 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a groovo-like  continu- 
ation of  the  (Esophagus,  in  a very  remarkable  way.  The 
latter  lube  enters  just  where  the  paunch  and  the  second  and 
third  stomachs  approach  enchotlier;  it  is  then  continued 
with  the  groove,  which  ends  in  tho  third  sloinach  This 
groove  is  therefore  open  to  tho  first  stomach's  which  lie  to 
its  right  and  lefL  But  the  thick  prominent  lips  which  form 
the  margin  of  the  groove  admit  of  being  drawn  tngethor  so 
a.s  to  form  a complete  canal  which  then  constitutes  a direct 
runtinuation  of  the  (Esophagus  into  the  third  bluniach.  The 
functions  of  this  very  singular  part  will  vary  according  os 
we  con*ider  it  in  tho  slate  of  a groove  or  of  a closed  canal. 
In  tho  first  case,  the  grass,  &c.  is  passed,  after  a very  slight 
degree  of  niaslication,  into  the  paunch  as  into  a reservoir. 
Thence  it  goes  in  small  portions  into  the  second  stomach, 
from  which,  after  a ftirthcr  maceration,  it  is  propelled,  by  a 
kind  of  antipcristaitic  motion,  into  the  (Esopiragus  and  thus 
rotums  into  the  mouth.  It  is  here  ruminated  and  ogain 
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swallowed,  when  the  groove  is  shut,  and  the  mor.'^el  of  food, 
after  this  second  masiication,  is  therob)'  conducted  directly 
into  the  third  stomach.  During  (bu  short  tunc  which  it 
probably  stars  in  this  Bituatioii  between  the  foldn  of  the  in* 
tornal  coat,  it  is  still  further  prepared  for  digestion,  which 
process  is  completed  in  the  fourth  or  true  digestive  stomach. 
(Lawrenco’s  Bluinenbach.)  In  notes  to  the  ^amc  work  it  is 
staled  that  the  shutting  of  the  groove  when  tho  food  is  ogam 
swallowed  after  rumination  supposes  a power  of  voluntary 
motion  in  this  part,  and  indeed,  it  ts  added,  tbeiniluence  of 
the  will  in  the  whole  affair  of  rumination  is  incontestable. 
It  is  nut  conOned  to  any  particular  time,  since  the  animal 
ran  delay  it  according  to  circum»iance-s  when  the  paunch 
is  quite  full.  It  has  ueen  expressly  stated  of  some  men, 
who  have  had  the  power  of  ruminating  (instances  of  which 
arc  nut  verv- rare),  that  it  wus  quite  vulunlar)  with  them. 
*1  have  known,*  continues  Bluinenbach.  * two  men  who  ru* 
minnted  their  vegetable  food : both  assured  mu  that  they 
had  n real  enjoyment  in  doing  this,  which  has  also  been  uIh 
served  of  others;  and  one  of  them  bad  the  power  of  doing 
It  or  leaving  it  alone  according  to  circumstances.' 

Whilst  the  Kuinmants  remain  at  the  teat  ami  live  upon 
nothing  but  milk,  the  fourth  stomach  is  the  largest  of  alL 
Thu  first  stomach  or  paunch  only  develops  iuelf  into  its 
enormous  volume  in  proportion  as  it  receives  supplies  of 
herbage, 

Thu  intestinal  canal  of  these  aiiimnU  is  very  long,  but 
little  enlarged  or  sacculated  in  tho  groat  intestines.  The 
reecum  is  moderately  long  and  smooth. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the 
following  preparations  in  the  physiological  >crius  will  be 
found  highly  illustrative  of  the  function  of  the  machinery 
above  noticed:— 'No.  bii  consists  of  the  stomach  and  small 
intcstinc-sof  a fwlal  calf  (Hot  Taurut,  Linn.) ; and  No.  556, 
of  portions  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  stomach  of  u calf.  The 
description  of  these  two  preparations  will  bu  found  in  the 
article  Ox  D'»l-  xvii.,  p.  75].  No.  557  is  the  siotnach  of  a 
goat  (Copra  Hirciu,  Linn.).  The  greater  portions  of  ihu 
rumen,  re/rcufurn,  and  have  been  removed ; but 

the  ptalterium  left  entire,  showing  the  different  characters 
of  their  inner  surfaces,  and  their  several  communications 
with  each  other  and  with  the  msophagus.  The  inner  sur- 
fiiro  of  the  rumen  is  boact  with  elongated  villi,  spatulato  at 
the  extremity ; these  become  shorter  os  they  approach  tiro 
reticulum,  and  gradually  blend  with  the  alveoii  of  that 
Cavity.  The  communication  of  these  two  cavities  is  so  free 
os  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  food,  when  first  swallowed, 
passes  into  both  cavitius.  The  muscular  sphincter  bounding 
tho  canal  which  conducts  the  re-masticated  food  from  the 
OBsophat'us  to  the  j taiterium  is  also  clearly  shown  in  this 
preparation,  and  thu  necessary  result  of  its  contraction  in 
hhuitiag  out  tho  rumen  and  reliculum  from  the  cESophagus 
may  boas  readily  understood.  A bristle  is  placed  across  the 
commencuniont  of  the  nboma>iUs,  showing  the  width  of  the 
orifice  leading  from  the  psaliertum.  No.  558  is  a jiortion 
of  tho  rumen  of  a sliccp  (Ot'is  j-irieit,  linn.).  Tho  villi  aie 
flattened  and  dilated  towards  the  extremity.  No.  559  and 
561)  are  noticed  in  the  article  Ox  (loc.  cit.).  No.  561  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  rumen  of  a reindeer  iCervut  Tarandue, 
Limi.),  showing  the  form  of  the  villi,  whicli  are  longiludi* 
nally  plicated.  No.  56'i  is  a small  portion  of  the  rumen  of 
a sheep.  A part  of  the  cuticle  with  which  this  cavity  is 
lineil  is  turned  down  ; and  thu  stomach  has  been  injected,  to 
show  the  vascularity  of  tho  subjacent  raucous  membrane. 
No.  563  shows  a ^xirtioii  of  tlie  rumen  and  reticitlum,  uiiin- 
jected.of  a sheep,  with  part  of  the  cutieular  lining  rulicctud. 
No.  563  A is  a jiortion  of  the  reUculum  of  a reindeer,  with 
the  culicular  lining  partially  romovc‘d.  The  cells  remarkably 
shallow.  No.  5G4  is  a portion  of  the  reliculum  of  a goat, 
with  the  cutieular  lining  partially  rullec'.ed.  The  cells  par- 
tially divided  into  smaller  cells.  Tiiu  descriptions  of  Nos. 
56  4 A and  564  B will  be  ibutid  in  the  articlu  Ox  cit,). 
No.  565  is  a portion  of  the  reticulum  and  psalterium,  in- 
jected, of  a lamb.  The  latter  cavity  has  been  divided  trans- 
versely, showing  the  longitudinal  disposition  of  the  laminin, 
ami  how  nearly  they  occupy  the  whole  cavity.  Their  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  relative  proportions  arc  also  well  shown  by 
this  section.  Bristles  arc  inserted  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
different  laminm.  No.  566  is  the  remainder  of  the  j>sai- 
terium  and  the  abomaiuj  of  the  same  stomach.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  fourth  cavity,  viz.  its  vascular  villous 
lining  membrane,  is  welt  shown  in  this  preparation.  This 
tunic  is  tluuwn  into  large  oblique  lugss,  at  what  may  bo 


termed  the  cardiac  end.  Tho  pylorus  is  protected  by  a 
valvular  protuburance.  In  its  shaivu  and  function  this 
cavity  rvMimble.s  the  stomach  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds. 
No.  566  A is  the  slomach  of  a wapiti  fawn  (Cervue  Cana- 
Briss.)  six  days  old.  At  this  period  the  food,  con- 
sisting of  milk  only,  is  conveyed  directly  to  tho  fourth 
stomach  to  be  digested : as  it  requires  no  preparation  in  the 
preceding  cavities,  they  are  accordingly  collapsed,  and  of 
comparatively  very  small  size.  The  descriptions  of  Nos. 
566  B,  566  C.  566  D,  and  556  E,  will  be  found  in  the  articlu 
Llama  [vol.  xiv.,  pp.  6‘J,  7o];  ami  those  of  Nos,  567, 
568.  and  569,  in  the  article  Camkl  [vol.  vi.,  p.  189].  No. 
569  A IS  a portion  of  (be  pealterium  and  alomuKue  of  a 
llama,  blutwiiig  tho  same  structure  as  exists  in  thu  camel, 
but  on  a somewhat  smaller  scale.  A comparison  of  this 
preparation  with  No.  566  B shows  that  the  laminao  charac- 
terising the  psaUerium  are  not  duvolupud  in  tho  foetal 
stomach  of  the  llama.  In  the  ox.  the  laminte  of  the  psal- 
ierium  preserve  the  same  proporliuus  in  the  foslal  ns  in  the 
adult  state  (No.  555).  No.  569  B exhibits  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  abomasut  and  tho  commencement  of  the  duodenum 
uf  a llama.  This  prupaiatiun  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  form,  position,  and  structure  of  tho  valvular 
protubcranco  at  the  pylorus.  It  has  been  divided  by  a lon- 
gitudinal incision,  and  st-ems  principally  composed  of  an 
accumulation  of  tho  sub-mucous  cellular  texture,  the  cells 
of  which  are  largo,  and,  being  filled  with  fluid,  must  render 
the  part  elastic.  No  glandular  follicles  are  perceptible,  nor 
any  conspicuous  orifices  in  tho  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  protuberance;  yet  it  has  been  calle<l  glandular.  (Home's 
Comptiraiii'e  Anatomy,  i.,  p.  173.)  Ehiulwnton  however 
terms  it  simply  * boursutlure,' without  hinting  at  iu  use. 
Its  uilicu  seems  to  be  merely  mechanical:  if  pressed  on  by 
any  muss  of  undigested  matter,  it  would  shut  up  the  pylorus, 
anil  pruvent  the  passage  of  such  matter  into  the  duodenum  ; 
while  subsluncvs  sufficiuntly  comroinutud  and  digested 
would  pass  beneath  the  protuberance,  through  the  sumiluiiur 
pylorus,  into  the  duodenum.  This  gut  forms  at  its  com- 
inencumeiit  a capacious  reservoir,  a small  part  of  which  only 
is  preserved  in  this  preparation.  No.  723  U is  part  uf  the 
small  intestines  of  a wapiti  fawn  injected,  dri^,  and  put 
into  oil  of  turpentine.  It  shows  the  limited  extent  of  tho 
convolutions  of  tlie  intestines  arising  from  the  shortness  of 
tho  mesentery,  and  the  mesenteric  artery  forming  in  con- 
sequuiice  only  a single  series  of  arches.  No.  735  is  a portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a small  deer  (A/^>«cAuz).  showing 
similar  concentric  folds  of  the  colon.  Tliis disposition  occurs 
in  ait  the  Ruminants.  {Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

Pallas  describes  and  figures,  in  bis  ‘ Spicilegia  Zoulogica,' 
the  third  stomach,  with  its  luanyplius,  of  Alotchue  mot' 
chiferut. 

Tile  fat  of  the  Ruminants,  when  cold,  after  death,  becomes 
harder  than  that  of  other  animals,  and  evuii  brittle:  it  is 
called  tallow  and  suet  {tuif  of  the  French).  Thu  mamma 
of  this  order  are  situated  between  the  thighs.  Thu  general 
osseous  structure  may  be  seen  in  the  urticlcs  Bison,  Dkkk, 
Moschid.v,  and  Ox.  There  is  a fine  series  of  skeletons  of 
Kurainanls  in  thu  museum  of  the  (Jollegc  of  Surgeons;  and 
ninong  tho  skulls  of  oxen,  a remarkable  pug-iioscd  variety 
which  is  now  wild  on  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  fmluB  of  the  Ruminants  is  developed  by  the  aid  of  a 
phicuntn,  divided  into  numuruus  detached  lobes  or  cotyledons, 
the  various  forms  of  which  are  shown  in  the  preparations, 
numbered  troin  3461  to  3528  inclu»ivo,  in  the  physiological 
series  of  the  Hunterian  Collection.  The  camel  tribe  how- 
ever hero  again  deviate  ffum  the  true  Ruminants,  having  no 
cotyledons,  but  only  a general  villous  condition  of  the 
chorion,  os  in  the  mare. 

The  genera  placed  by  IJnntcus  under  lus  order  Pecora 
will  be  found  under  that  head. 

Cuvier  makes  the  Ruminants  consist  of  two  divisions:— 
1st,  those  without  horns;  2nd,  those  with  horns. 

The  1st  division  embraces  the  camels  (CumWus,  Linn.), 
or  the  Camelt  properly  so  called,  and  thu  Llumas ; and  tho 
Chtt'roUtins  {Motchut,  Linn.).  2ml.  All  the  rest  of  the 
Ruminants,  of  tho  mole  sex  ;il  least,  have  two  horns  or 
prominences,  more  or  less  long,  projecting  from  the  frontal 
bones,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  family  of  mammals. 

In  some  these  prominences  arc  txivvred  with  a case  of 
elastic  substance,  composed,  as  it  were,  of  agglutinated 
hairs,  which  grows  in  layers,  and  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  animal-  Tho  name  horn  {come)  is  jiarticularly  applied 
to  the  si.bs'ance  of  this  case,  which  is  termed  a hoUmc  Aom. 
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The  bony  prominence  or  core  which  Ihw  ease  envelops, 
grows,  like  it.  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  and  is 
never  shed.  Such  are  the  iu^rni  of  oxen,  sheep,  goots,  an<l 
antelopes.  (Sec  the  several  articles.) 

In  others  the  prominences  are  invested  only  with  a hairy 
skin,  which  is  continued  from  that  of  the  hca^  and  is  never 
destroyed  during  life.  Tiiese  prominences  nro  never  shed. 
Such  is  the  modiRratiun  of  horn  possessed  by  the  GiBAtTK, 
the  solo  genus  of  this  subdivision. 

Finally,  in  the  great  genus  Cervui^  Linn.  [Dkkk],  the 
prominences  covert  during  a certain  periixl  with  a hairy 
or  velvety  skin  resembling  lliat  of  the  rest  of  the  head,  have 
at  their  bas<!  a ring  of  bony  tubercles,  which,  as  it  increases, 
com|m'sscs  ami  obliterates  the  nutrient  vo&sois  of  that  skin, 
which,  when  the  horn  U complete,  dries  and  is  removed. 
The  naked  Ixiny  prominence  separates  in  due  time  from  the 
skull,  to  which  it  grew,  falls,  and  the  animal  becomes  de- 
fenceless. 13ut  new  horns  soon  begin  to  bud,  onlinarily, 
and  while  the  animal  is  in  the  vigour  of  life,  larger  tiian  the 
nrcciHling  ones,  and  destined  to  fall  in  their  turn.  These 
nornt,  purely  osseous  and  suhjcctv<l  lu  ueriutlical  changes, 
arc  termed  by  the  French  bois,  and  arc  known  in  England 
by  the  name  of  antlers. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  his  fifih  order  consist  of  the  Un- 
gttfala  of  R.iy  {HrnUu  /kcora.  and  He/luePt  linn.).  Of  this 
order,  his  first  family,  Horidt^,  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
ruminating  animals.  [Ox,  vol.  xvii„  p.  89.] 

Ckd.  Hamilton  Smith,  whose  researches  and  method  form 
the  groundwork  of  most  of  the  treatises  on  ruminating 
animals  since  the  appearance  of  his  work,*  which  should 
be  carefully  penised  by  evury  zoulc^ist,  is  followed  so  closely 
by  Mr.  Swainson,  that  the  arrangement  of  thu  latter  is  in 
fact,  with  sliirht  change  of  position,  the  arrangement  of  the 
former.  Mr  Swainson  indeed  places  the  (J^meU  os  the 
ruminating  form  among  the  Sofifiedfs ; but  still  they  stand 
between  the  (Jamelopai^s  ami  the  Horst*.  He  makes  the 
Bovidm,  or  Oxen,  the  typical  family ; but  adopts  the  names 
given  hy  thoCuloncl  to  that  and  fhuother  families,  with  tho 
exception  of  (he  Anteloj-idtr,  which  are  equal  to  the  Cci* 
jnid^  of  Smith;  Mr.  Swatuson  making  thu  Antelopes  the 
typical  form. 

Mr.  Swainson’s  fourth  order,  VnsulatOy  is  divided  into 
the  following  five  tribes : Puchydermes^  AnojAoihcreSi  Eden- 
tates, and  SoHj)edei. 

The  Ruminantes  are  thus  arranged 

1.  8ub-ti^ical group. — Hornsshcaihing;  formgracile, 

slcmlcr. 

Fam.  Anlilopid®.  (Sw. Capridtv,  Smith.) 

(tenera.—Dieranocerut,  Sm. : Aigorerus,  Sm. ; Oryx, 
Sm. ; (Jazella,  Sm. ; Antihj^e,  Sin.;  ^-•rfuwea,  Sm. ; 7V<i- 
fu/ia,  Sm.;  Raphicerus,  Sm.;  7V/rarerti4r.  Leach ; Cepfia- 
Itypfitit,  8m.  \ ^I'eofragtts,  Sm.;  Tragelaphus,  Sm. ; A>- 
morAr«/«r,  Sm. ; Rnj'icapra.  Ant.,  Sm. ; Aptocerus,  Sm. ; 
Capra,  Auct. ; Ori>.  Auct. ; Patnal/s,  Sm. ; Acronolus,  Sm. ; 
JHmelaj  hui,  Sm. ; S/re^Ci*ni*,  Sm. ; /^w/ar,  Sm. 

2,  Tyj'tctil. — Horns  sheathing ; form  heavy,  robust. 
Fam.  Eovid<e,  Sra. 

p.  89.] 

y Onna  aa<]  XWJpyTtpm. 

' 1.  id/ce,  Sm.  (Subgencra, 

Rangi/er,  Sm. ; Duma, 
Sm.) 

2.  Cervus,  Lin.,  Sw. 
(Subgcncra,  Rush, 
Sm.;  y|.m,  Sm.) 

3.  Cti}re*du9.  Sm.  (Sub- 
genus, Mazuma,  Sm.) 

4.  Subuio,  Sm. 

6.  Slylocerw,  Sm. 

Horns  wonting;] 
forelegs  short- 1 

cr  than  ihc>l.  H/ojcAmz,  Linn, 
hinder.  Mo- 
$ehida>,  Sw.  J 

Horns  very 
short,  covered 
with  a skin. 

CameU'parJtT, 
y,  Svr. 

The  trile  SoUped  s,  which  imrocdialdy  follows  the  Ca- 
* See  OtiffltV* ‘Ctitirr.* 


1.  Camehipardtdis,  An- 
tiq. 


[Ox,  vol.  xvii., 


3 AboiTanl . . ' 

Horns  solid, 
dcM-idiJOus.  ^ 

f7em’t/«*.Sin.. 
CervHM,  Lmn. 


mclopards.  consists  of  tl-.e  genera  Camelut,  Auehenia,  and 
Equtu.  Ihus  the  Camels  and  Llamas,  with  which  Ckiloncl 
Siuitli,  following  Cuvier,  commences  the  Ruininonts,  aro 
jducud  by  Mr.  Swainson  at  the  conclusion.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  and  a few  other  modifications,  the  two  arrange- 
ments are  similar. 

Mr.  Ogilby,  in  bis  interesting  paiKT,  written  with  a view 
of  pointing  out  the  characters  to  w hich  tho  most  importance 
should  be  attached  in  establishing  generic  distinctions 
among  the  Ruminantia,  read  before  the  Zoological  Society, 
in  December,  1H36,  commoncfMl  by  ob-^rving  that  it  bus 
been  justly  remarked  by  Frufessor  iMlos.  that  if  the  generic 
characters  of  tbo  i?urn>»«2»(/a  were  lo  be  founded  upon  tbc 
modifications  of  dentition,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  so 
generally  applicable  to  other  groups  of  Mammals,  tbo 
greater  part  of  the  order  would  necessarily  be  coraprU^  in 
a single  genus ; since  the  number,  form,  and  arrangement  of 
tho  loclh  being  the  same  in  all,  except  the  Camels  and 
Llamas,  these  organs  conscquenllv  afTonl  no  grounds  uf 
definite  or  general  distinctions.  Hence.  Mr.  (Ogilby  ob- 
serves, naturalists  have  re.vortcd  to  other  principles 
regulating  the  distribution  of  ruminating  animals,  and  the 
form,  cun.'aturc,  and  the  direction  of  the  horns,  selected  for 
this  purpose  at  a period  when  an  extremely  limited  know- 
lotlge  of  species  pennitied  the  practical  application  of  such 
arbitrary  and  artificial  characters  without  any  very  glaring 
violation  of  natural  afllnilies,  still  continue  to  be  thu  rule 
adopted  by  zoologists  in  this  department  of  mammalogy. 
But  Illigcr,  he  remarked,  forms  a solitary  but  honoiirublu 
exception;  for  he  first  introduced  tho  consideration  of  tho 
muzzle  and  lachrymal  sinus  into  the  definitions  of  tho 

Sencra  Anlilope,  Capra,  and  Bns  : his  labours  however  wero 
isregorded  by  subsequent  writers,  or  his  principles  only 
applied  to  the  genus /inZ/Vope.  *It  is  obvious,*  coiUinuud 
Mr.  Ogilby,  ‘ that  as  the  knowledge  of  new  fi  rms  and 
species  became  moic  and  more  extensive,  tho  prevailing  gra- 
tuitous rule  above  mentioned,  founded  os  it  is  u]Kin  purely 
arbitrary  characters  which  havo  no  necessary  relation  to  tho 
habits  and  economy,  or  o\'en  to  tho  general  external  form  of 
the  animals  themselves,  would  eventually  involve  in  con- 
fusion and  inconsistcni'V  the  different  groups  which  wero 
founded  upon  its  application;  and  such  has  long  been  its 
acknowlc<lgcd  effect.  The  genus  Antitope  in  particular 
has  become  a kindof  zoological  refuge  for  the  destitute, and 
forms  an  incongruous  Biwcinblago  of  all  the  hollow-homeil 
Ruminants,  wiuionl  distinction  of  form  or  character,  which 
the  mere  shape  of  the  horns  excluded  from  the  genera  Itns, 
One,  and  C*a^>r<i;  it  has  thus  come  to  contain  nearly  four 
limes  as  many  species  as  all  the  rest  of  the  hollow-horned 
together;  so  diversified  arc  its  forms,  and  so 
incongruou.4  il.<i  materials,  (hat  it  preiicnla  not  a single  cha- 
racter which  will  cither  apply  lo  all  its  spi^ics  or  sulTiee 
to  differentiate  it  fiom  couterrainous  (genera. 

‘ To  meet  this  obvious  evil.  MM.  Lichtenstein,  De  Rlain- 
ville,  Desmarcst,  ond  Hamilton  Smith  ha\e  applied  lili- 
gcr’s  principles  to  subdivide  the  artificial  genus  AnUlope 
into  something  more  nearly  approaching  to  natural  groups  ; 
tho  reform  thus  effected  however  was  hut  parti.'iT  in  its 
operation:  the  root  of  tho  evil  still  remained  unlouchcd,  for 
none  of  these  eminent  zouh^ists  appear  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  extremely  arluirary  and  artificial  cha- 
racter of  the  principal  group  itself,  which  they  contented 
lhcm.solves  with  breaking  up  into  Kubgencra,  nor  of  tiic 
actual  importance  and  extcn.''ive  application  of  the  charac- 
ters which  they  employed  for  that  purpose.  By  mixing  up 
those  characters  moreover  with  others  ofa  secondary  and  less 
important  nature,  the  benefit  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  labours  baa  been  in  a great  measure  neu- 
tralized; and  oven  tho  subdivisions  which  they  have  intro- 
duced into  the  so  called  genus  Antilope  arc  less  definite 
and  compreliensive  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been 
mailc. 

‘ The  truth  is  however  that  the  presence  or  alisence  of 
horns  in  ono  or  both  sexes;  the  substanco  and  nature  of 
tliesie  ors^ns,  wbolher  solid  or  concave,  permanent  or  deci- 
duary  ; the  form  of  the  upper  lip,  wheilier  tbin  and  attenu- 
ated. as  in  tho  Goat,  or  tenninalmg  in  a broad,  heavy,  noked 
muzzle,  as  in  the  Ox;  and  the  existence  of  lachrymal 
sinuses,  and  intcrdigilnl  |>ores  arc  (ho  chsmcteis  whirh 
really  intluence  the  habits  and  economy  of  ruminotin*' 
animals,  and  upon  which,  consequently,  their  generic  dis- 
tincti;-ns  mainly  depend.  These,  with  the  assistance,  in  a 
very  few  instances,  of  such  necessor)’  clioraclers  as  tho  au- 
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perorbilal  aDd  maxillary  glands,  the  number  of  teats,  and 
tlio  uxi&tcnco  of  inguinal  purus,  are  sutticicnt  in  all  ca^fcs  to 
dtiSae  and  cliaracturi.se  the  genera  with  the  strictest  refer- 
ence to  logical  preeikiun  and  zoological  simplicity.* 

Waiving  the  ducussiou  of  the  value  of  those  choractera,  or 
a stutement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  adopt  thorn 
in  preference  to  thoto  more  generally  oroployod  lo  this  de- 
partment of  mammalogy,  Mr.  Ogilby  conlonts  himself  with 
observing, ' that  the  presence  or  absence  of  horns  in  the 
females  regulates,  in  a great  measure,  tho  social  intercourse 
of  the  sexes ; that  upon  the  form  of  the  lips  and  rauzale,  the 
only  organs  of  touch  and  preliensiun  among  the  /?tom>ian/ru, 
de|>unil  the  nature  of  tho  food  and  habitat,  making  the 
animal  a grazer  or  a broteser,  as  the  co.se  may  be ; and  that 
tho  existence  or  non-existence  of  interdigital  glands,  tho  use 
of  which  aupeors  to  be  to  lubricate  tho  hoofs,  has  a very  ex- 
tensive intiuence  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
species,  cjtifliiing  tlieni  lo  the  rich  savannah  and  the  moist 
forest,  or  enabling  them  to  roam  over  the  arid  mountain, 
the  parched  karoo,  and  the  burning  desert.’ 

Mr.  Ogilby  then  arranges  the  Ruminant4  under  tim  fol- 
lowing /erailies:  1,  Cunu-lida  (observing  that  they  form 
what  Mr.  MncLeay  would  call  an  aberrant  group).  2,  Cer- 
vida  (roroprUing  the  genera  Ctanflopardalit,  Tarandtu, 
Alee*,  Cervw,  Caprea  (type,  Roebuck),  and  Pr<tx  (type, 
Muntjak).  3,  MotchuLt  [MoscHiDiC,  vol.  xv.,  p.  430], 
4,  CapricUc  [(3oat,  voL  xL,  pp.  2«5,  2ii0].  3,  Bwid<£  [Ox, 
vpl.  xvii.,  p.  89]. 

There  is  no  order  of  animals  that  ministers  so  freely  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  man  os  the  Ruminants.  They  form 
the  great  staple  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  civilU^  and 
tranerally  of  savage  life.  Their  milk.  tl>cir  llesh,  theirwoul, 
their  leather,  their  tallow,  their  horns,  in  short  almost  every 
portion  of  these  riuadrupods  is  made  available  ; and  many 
of  them  are  of  high  utility  as  beasU  of  burthen. 

Fossil  Ruminants. 

Ruminants,  Oxen  and  Deer  espuciaHy,  occur  in  a fossil 
atato  in  tho  tertiary  scries  of  strata,  and  most  abundantly 
m tire  third  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  fre&h-watcr  deposits 
(Pliucuno  |)oriu<l  of  Lyell).  Bones  of  the  Ox  have  indeed 
been  found  in  the  second  or  Miocene  system  of  deposits,  as 
at  Goorgensgemiind  in  Bavaria;  but  in  the  Pliocene  period 
the  Ruminant  remains  are  to  bo  numerously  traced,  with  ex- 
tinct s^'ciea  of  existing  genera  of  Pachudermaia,  viz.  Ele- 
phant, Khinoceros,  Hippupolauut,  and  llorso,  together  with 
the  extinct  genus  klasUKluii.  Tho  bone-caverns  and  the 
osseous  breccia  in  the  limestone  (l.v&urcs  contain  them 
plentifully  ; and  they  aro  widely  spread  over  the  face  of  the 

globe.  A more  detailed  account  will  be  found  umler  the 
iffurcDt  articles  which  treat  of  the  aevcral  families  and 
genera  of  this  order. 

Dr.  Lund,  in  hia  View  qf  the  Fauna  of  Brazil,  &c., 
remarks,  that  of  RuminanU  there  is  only  one  genus  in 
Brazil,  that  of  Cervus,  which  contains  five  species,  whereof 
one,  of  the  size  of  the  musk,  is  uudesci  ibud.  This  animal, 
he  observes,  does  not  penetrate  iuto  the  liinesloue  caverns  ; 
but  when  tlieir  oiiirunces  form  a s;>acious  chamhur,  its  slot 
may  be  fnmuunlly  seen  there.  Only  in  Lupiia  Nova  de  Ma- 

auimi  did  Dr.  Luih!  discover  tlie  remains  of  a single  imlivi- 
ual  of  that  gemis  {C<tv*u  lie  had  since  observed, 

in  many  caves  that  lay  near  to  the  hubituttons  of  wen,  the 
uninjured  skeletons  of  several  domestic  snauals,  ospecially 
oxen  and  goats,  the  examination  of  w hich  clearly  explained 
to  him  the  cause  of  their  introduction;  namely,  lliul  Iliosu 
creatures,  whose  footsteps  Iw  laud  ofieu  traced  in  the  mouth 
of  caverns,  bad  unduublodly  visiicd  them  for  tltc  purpose  of 
licking  the  saltpetre,  cry»taU  of  which  cover  the  surfacu  of 
the  floor ; aud  that  they  hod  lu«t  tbeuiaelvcs  in  the  labyriu- 
thine  passages. 

Tbw  poverty  of  genera  in  the  family  of  RumiaanU  did  not 
cbavaricrise  the  antivul  fauna  of  Brazil ; for  besidca  the 
genus  Cervui,  Dr.  huod  hod  discovered  two  oihers  bcloDgiug 
to  that  period.  Ho  refers  tliom  to  two  species,  of  which  uiie 
is  about  ibe  size  of  Cervue  zim^diaanis,  lli.,  the  other 
nearer  to  Cervua  camf-e^lris.  Tho  genus  Ardilr/pe  had  left 
remains  of  one  %fCKUi»,^ljit.Maquineusis,  as  largo  as  a buck, 
v;lh  short  bow-shapod  tmrns  curved  backwaras.  It  was 

Sregonous,  like  its  cooguier,  which  is  now  couAned  to  the 
hi  World. 

Of  the  genus  Dr.  Lund  possesses  the  remains  of 

two  species;  one  e.xcacdiu^a  Iwi  m in  size[MAcaA(;cHKNiA?], 
(he  other  a htlle  IcttS.  'iu  which  of  the  two  subgroups  of 
this  genus  the  fossiU  belong,  that  is,  whether  to  the  modem 
P.C.No.  1259. 


inhabitant  of  the  w arm  reunions  of  the  Old  World.  Camelua, 
111.,  or  to  that  now  fiiuud  in  (he  chain  of  the  Aude-*.  .-Iw- 
chenia.  111.,  Dr.  Lund*b  insulllcieiil  means  of  coiupmison 
would  not  allow  him  to  decide. 

Dr.  Lund  concludes  bU  account  of  the  Uumimmis  with  a 
small  group  that  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  uny  of  its 
existing  genera.  Tins  genus,  hu  tells  us.  which  in  the  light- 
ness of  its  form  rivals  the  mu5t  agile  of  tho  Antelope  tribe, 
departs  for  from  that  group  in  the  details  of  its  structure,  us 
also  from  tho  goat,  sheep,  ox,  and  romel.  In  sonic  isolated 
jMinU  it  approaches  the  genus  Cerviut,  while  iu  utlieis  it 
dilTers  from  it  moro  than  do  any  ruminants  from  each  other. 
Hu  prupobcs  the  name  of  Leptolherium  for  this  extinct 
genus,  of  which  he  possesses  the  remains  of  two  species,  one 
less  than  the  rue,  the  other  bigger  than  the  slag. 

* If  now,'  continueH  Dr.  Lund,  ‘wu  take  a comparative 
view  of  the  genera  and  species  of  this  family,  in  the  fonner 
and  present  jieriuds,  we  must  remark,  iu  tho  first  pla<*o.  tho 
much  greater  abundaucouf  generic  forms  tluit  dislinguislu'd 
the  ancient  crGation,  inasmuch  us  their  nuuiljers  aiu  in  the 
proportion  of  four  to  one  : of  these  four,  Lcplothcriutn  is  eu- 
tirely  extinct ; with  regard  to  the  genus  Camelus,  1 have 
already  observed  that  the  insufficiency  of  my  means  ef  com- 
parison prevents  mu  from  deriding  w hethur  the  fossil  si>ucies 
belong  to  those  of  (ho  Old  World,  or  to  tlie  sub-group  of 
this  continent : but  if  I might  bo  allowed  lo  venture  a spe- 
culation on  this  subject,  I should  decluro  for  the  latter  upi- 
moii,  on  the  slrungUt  of  a rule  which  wc  shall,  in  the  sc()uel, 
see  confirmed  by  many  examples,  namely,  that  the  aiumal 
species  of  (he  aniieut  world  exceeded  in  size  the  o>rrcspui)d- 
ing  species  of  tliu  oxisliitg  races  ; and  wc  have  seen  tliat  the 
fossil  species  of  Camt'ha  are  considerably  inferior  tot  hose  of 
the  old  coiilmcut,  wliilu  thoy  somewhat  suipass  Utuxe  of  the 
New  World. 

* In  regard  to  the  genus  Anlilu^ie,  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  our  times,  the  warmer  portiuns  of  Africn  and  Asia  cun- 
stitutc  itsdwelling-|dnce.  At  tho  same  time  I must  ubserviv 
that  one  of  the  latest  travellers  in  Cliih,  M.  (zuy,  believes 
dial  he  has  recognised  a hiiccica  of  Anteluiic  in  ihc  cWscrip- 
(iuiis  given  to  him  of  an  animal  dial  inhubiU  thu  inacces- 
sible regions  of  the  Andes.  Should  dits  supposidun  prove 
correct  (at  which  we  should  nut  be  surprised,  when  we  ro- 
member  that  other  animals,  uiuru  likely  to  attract  inun’s 
aUcnliun.  such  us  the  tapir  aud  tho  boar,  had  cscapeil  the 
observation  of  naturalists  in  those  very  same  mountains, 
until  a very  recent  period),  wc  arc  then  brought  back  to 
this  rcmarkablu  result,  that  two  genera,  which  arc  at  pre- 
sent restricted  to  tbu  highest  chain  of  thu  fjoulh  American 
coast,  were  iu  (he  age  of  our  fossil  remains  extended  over 
its  plains. 

'The  discovery  of  an  animal  form,  now  usually  consi- 
dered us  peculiar  to  tho  Old  World,  among  tho  purely 
American  forms,  such  as  the  extinct  fauna  of  this  quarter 
has  hitherto  produced,  being  a fact  of  great  iiaporlaiiee, 
I lliouabt  it  right  to  allude  to  this  novel  information, 
while  1 reserve  myself  from  giving  any  positive  judgment 
until  further  inquiries  shall  have  enabled  M.  Gay  to  vunfy 
or  disprove  this  report. 

’But  not  only  the  number  of  genera,  but  also  die  total 
□ mount  of  species  was  greater  iu  those  days  dian  now. 
There  are  now  five  species  (all,  os  before  mentioned,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Cervue)  that  inhabit  this  dutiict,  while  1 
already  reckon  seven  species  of  the  four  fossil  genera.  Tho 
groat  number  of  species  which  die  genus  Cercua  now  oon- 
lams  within  (his  region  inclines  us  to  suspect  Uiat  our 
knowleilgo  of  the  fosbH  species  is  very  far  frotn  being  com- 
plete. The  circumstancu  of  these  animals  living  boliiary, 
or  at  mo»t  in  small  herds,  together  with  their  rapidity  of 
(light,  secures  them  from  die  attacks  of  predatory  beasts, 
much  laoru  than  animals  that  oidter  live  in  largo  societies, 
tike  thu  clitven/ooitd  generally,  or  which  arc  bad  runneni, 
as  tho  TardigrmJa,  and  this  accounts  for  our  finding  their 
reinainsiwi  seldom  in  the  cave*  of  wild  beasts,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  classes.  Therefore,  as  the  main 
result  ef  our  inquiry  respecting  this  family,  we  see  tliat  uf 
the  four  genera  of  which  it  was  composed  in  dut  fortuur 
period,  omy  one  still  continues  to  exist  iu  this  same  dis- 
trict, two  must  bo  sought  for  in  the  higher  cltaui  of  tlio 
Andes  (or  ]>erha|)s  only  in  the  warmer  zones  of  the  Old 
W'orld),  and  finally,  oue  has  entirely  disappeared  from  tho 
surface  of  tho  earth.’  {,Tranaail.  hlagaziue  qf  Sat.  Hiat,, 
Now  Series,  1840.) 

I RLhUNAlTON.  [Rumxiuns:  Stomach,] 
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RU'MPHTA,  a genus  natnetl  by  Linn®us  in  bonour  of 
George  Eberhard  Rumph,  who  wa*  born  at  Hanau.  and 
went  ai  physician  to  Ambtnna,  where  he  subsequenily  be- 
came chief  magistrate  and  president  of  the  mercantile  asso- 
ciation, and  dit^  there  in  l?0f*.  Ho  paid  great  attention  to 
the  natural  products,  especially  the  planU.  of  the  Spice  Is- 
lands. Many  of  these  are  Rgured  in  his  • Herbarium  Am- 
boinense,'  in  606  plates,  each  with  often  two  plants,  pub- 
lished by  Burmann,  in  six  rolumes,  from  1741  to  1751,  with 
a supplemental  one  in  1757.  The  genus  which  has  been 
naroe<l  after  him  is  only  known  from  a of  Rhcede, 
published  in  his‘Hortus  Malabaricus,  vol.  iv.,  t.  11,  who 
describes  it  os  being  found  in  Farabaroo  and  other  provinces 
of  Malabar.  It  has  not  been  seen  by  any  tnodem  botanist. 
It  is  usually  referred  to  the  natural  family  of  Tercbinlhace® 
and  to  the  suborder  Burserc®.  It  has  a tubular  trifid  calyx, 
three  oblong  petals  of  the  enrol ; stamens  three,  equal  to  the 

r>lals,  and  exserted.  The  ovary  is  single,  three-cornered. 

tyle  one.  I^pc  coriaceous,  turbinate,  ihrue-furrowed, 
with  the  nut  threc-ccllcd,  thrco-scedcrl.  But  Messrs. 
Wight  and  Arnott  remark,  that  os  each  apparent  stamen 
may  be  composed  of  several  filaments,  this  doubtful  genus 
would  bo  brought  near  Byttncriace®. 

RU'MPHIUS.  [Rt-MratA.] 

RUNCORN.  [CmtsmR*.] 

RUNIC  LETTERS  is  tho  name  given  to  an  antient 
alphabet  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  nations,  especially  the 
Scandinavians  and  Germans.  Tho  time  when  lliis  alpha- 
bet began  to  be  used,  is  only  matter  of  conjecture,  and  while 
some,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Tacitus  {Germ.,  c. 
19:  * literanim  secreia  viri  pahtcr  ac  fmmin®  ignorant’), 
have  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  Runic  characters  weie 
used  by  the  Germanic  nations  long  before  (he  commence- 
ment of  tho  Christian  mra,  others  suppose  that  they  were 
an  invention  of  t much  later  age.  The  alphabet  consisted 
only  of  sixteen  letters,  most  of  w hich  bear  a great  similarity 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  characters.  This  similarity  seems 
to  support  the  opinion  of  Fr.  Schlegcl  (Lcc/urrs  on  Antient 
and  Modem  Literature)  and  others,  that  the  alphabet  vros 
originally  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  by  Pbrnnician  merchants,  and  that,  with  some 
modifications,  it  was  kept  a secret  by  their  priests,  ami  ap- 
plied to  various  mngic  purposes,  so  OiatTacitus  would  have 
been  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  writing  was  unknown 
to  the  Germans. 

The  earliest  Runic  characters  are  found  cut  on  stones, 
which  were  either  sepulchral  monuments  or  land  marks. 
Such  stones  are  found  in  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Northern  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France  and  Spain, 
in  short  in  almost  all  countries  where  nations  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race  took  up  their  abodes  during  tho  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  of  our  lera. 

All  Runic  letters  have  been  divided  into  three  great 
classes;  1,  the  Northern  or  Scandinavian  ; 2,  tho  German 
(in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word);  and  3.  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Runes.  Grimm  is  of  opinion  that  the  German  Runic  cha- 
racters are  only  o late  modification  of  the  Scandinavian 
Runes,  os  tho  Anglo-Saxon  are  of  the  German.  In  Scan- 
dinavia however  the  Runes  seem  to  have  been  in  use  longer 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  we  find  that  they  were 
written  there  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
although  the  common  alphabet  was  known  there  long  before 
that  time.  Several  Scandinavian  MSS.  arc  written  in  Runic 
letters,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  be  older  than  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  roost  recent  were  written  before  the 
year  1450.  The  number  of  stones  covered  with  Runic  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  discovered  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. is  very  great.  The  characters  consist  almost  invaria- 
bly of  straight  lines,  in  the  shape  of  little  sticks  cither  singly 
or  put  together.  Such  sticks  were  in  early  limes  used  by 
the  Germans  for  tho  purpose  of  ascertaining  future  events. 
Tlio  sticks  wore  shaken  up,  end  from  tho  figures  that  tliey 
formed  a kind  of  divination  was  derived.  Hence  the  mys- 
terious character  of  the  Runes  (RQna  itself  signified  secret 
or  mystery),  and  hence  also  the  word  buefutabe,  the  German 
name  for  letter,  which  signifies  a stick  of  a bci^h-tree.  In 
their  zeal  for  discovering  stones  with  Runic  characters, 
antiquarians  have  frequently  been  deceived,  and  led  to  con- 
sider figures  on  stones  as  Runes  which  were  never  made 
by  human  hands,  but  were  produced  by  natural  circum- 
stances. (Klcmm,  Germaniicbe  Alterikumskunde,  p.  194, 
ike.)  The  word  Runes  is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb 
runen,  to  slit  or  Kratcb ; by  others  from  ratmen,  to  whisper. 


(For  further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Ade- 
lung,  Aeiteste  Oenrhichte  der  Deuhehen.  p.  373,  &c. ; Bryn- 
julf.  Periruluni  Runolo^'eum,  tJopenhagen,  1823;  Ix^gis, 
Fund^ruben  det  alten  Nordens,  Ijcipzig,  1829 ; Liljegren. 
Run^ira,  Stockholm,  1832,  with  plates : SchmilUieiinor, 
Kurzet  Deuttehet  fVurlerbuch,  un'mr  ' Rune;’  and  more 
especially  W.  C.  Grimm's  work,  Ueber  Deutsche  Runen,  Got- 
tiURcn,  1821,  8vo.) 

RUNN.  [HiNDTTSTAy.  pp.  213,  214,] 

RUNNER.  [Stem.] 

RUNNYME.4D.  [JonN.] 

RUPELLA'R!  A.  [LiTHOPH  voin.w,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  47,  49.] 

RUPERT,  PRINCE  ROBERT,  of  Bavaria,  better 
known  by  the  litleof  Prince  Rupert,  was  born  in  1619. 
His  mother,  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  ilaugliter  of  James  I.  uf 
England,  married  Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  who  was 
banished  and  deprived  of  his  estates  in  consequence  of  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  scat  himself  upon  the  throne  of 
Bohemia.  Rupert,  an  exile  from  his  youth,  received  little 
education;  his  disposition  was  active;  he  had  a taste  for 
military  pursuits,  and  as  the  civil  wars  in  England  presented 
an  opportunity  for  employment,  he  offered  his  services  to 
Charles  1.,  who  put  him  in  command  of  a regiment  of 
cavalry.  He  took  Cirencester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield, 
end  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Worcester,  Edgchill,  and 
Chalgruve  Field  ; but  he  was  remarkable  rather  for  his  rash 
courage  and  impetuosity  than  for  prudence  or  military*  know- 
ledge. He  gavo  strength  however  to  the  king’s  cause:  his 
resolute  viraur  compensated  in  part  for  his  want  of  judg- 
ment as  a leader,  and  the  king  continued  to  employ  him, 
endeavouring  to  ensure  a continuance  of  his  services  by  cre- 
ating him  a Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Dukeof  Cumberland. 
He  took  Bristol,  dispersed  the  parliamentary  army  at 
Newark,  and  was  afterwards  successful  in  the  north;  but 
ut  Marslon  Moor  his  indiscretion  ruined  the  king’s  hopes : 
his  want  of  concert  with  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  and  the 
hasty  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  the  field  of  battle  are 
gravely  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon.  Had  Pnnee  Rupert 
* stayiA]  with  the  army  he  marched  awav  with,  at  any  reason- 
able distance,  it  would  have  been  long  before  the  jealousies 
and  breaches  which  were  between  tho  English  and  Scotch 
armies,  would  have  been  enough  composed  to  have  agreed 
upon  the  renewing  the  siege.’  As  it  was,  in  two  days  after 
tho  battle  they  returned  to  the  posts  they  had  occupied 
before  it  took  place.  {Hist.  Rebel. ,\o\.  \y.,  512.)  The  king’s 
confidence  in  him  however  did  not  diminish : on  the  contrary, 
Rupert,  who  had  been  commander  only  of  the  horse,  was 
soon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  king’s  forces,  with 
which  he  forced  Sir  Robert  Pyoto  aurrender^icester,  after 
a gallant  defence.  He  gave  the  first  charge  in  the  battle  of 
Naseby.  and  repulserl  tl^  troops  with  which  he  was  engaged. 
After  tho  day  was  lost,  he  accompanied  the  king  ana  somo 
remnants  ofUieir  forces  to  Hereford,  the  kin^  hoping  to  join 
Gerrard,  who  had  a body  of  royalist  troops  m South  Wales, 
and  thus  to  muster  a new  army.  At  Hereford,  before  it  was 
agreed  what  should  be  done  next.  Rupert  left  the  king,  and 
went  hastily  to  Bristol  that  he  might  put  thatcity  in  condition 
to  resist  an  attack,  which  there  was  reason  to  expect  would 
soon  be  marie  upon  it.  The  reverses  that  the  king  had 
lately  sustained  rendered  his  continuing  in  possession  of 
Bristol  a point  of  the  most  vital  consequence.  Rupert  wrote 
so  confidently  of  his  operations,  that  the  king  marched  to 
Chepstow  with  the  intention  of  joining  him.  He  was  dis^ 
suaded  however;  fortunately,  as  it  proved,  for  after  a short 
defence,  Rupert  surrendoreil  the  city  to  the  parliamentary 
army.  This  pusillanimitr  justly  disappointed  and  irritated 
the  king,  who  signified  Ills  pleasure  to  the  lords  of  the 
council  that  they  should  require  Prince  Rupert  to  deliver 
his  commission  into  their  hands,  lie  likewise  wrote  th«s 
following  letter  to  him,  depriving  him  of  his  command : — 

' Nephew,— Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  bo  a great  blow  to 
me,  yet  your  surrendering  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  afflic- 
tion to  me,  that  it  makes  me  not  only  forget  tho  considera- 
tion of  that  place,  but  is  likewise  tho  greatest  trial  of  niy 
constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  me ; for  what  is  to  be  done, 
after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  arc,  both  in  blood  and 
friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action?  (1  give  it 

the  easiest  term)  such 1 have  so  much  to  say,  that  1 will 

say  no  more  of  it : only,  lest  rashness  of  judgment  be  laid 
to  my  charge,  I must  remember  jou  of  your  letter  of  the 
12th  of  August,  whereby  you  assured  me  that,  if  no  mutiny 
happened,  you  would  keep  Bristol  for  four  months,  ^id 
you  keep  it  four  days  ? Was  there  anything  like  a muticy  f 
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More  question  might  be  asked ; but  now,  I coofci»«,  to  little 
purpose:  my  ccnelusiuti  is  to  desire  you  to  seek  >our»ub* 
sistvncQ,  until  it  shall  please  Gud  to  determine  of  uy  condi* 
lion,  Somewhere  beyond  the  seas;  to  which  end  I send  you 
herewith  a arm  1 pray  God  to  make  you  sensible  of 
juur  present  condtiion,  and  give  you  means  to  redeem  what 
you  have  lost ; fur  I shall  have  no  greater  joy  in  a victory 
than  a just  occasion,  without  blushing,  to  assure  you  of  my 
being  your  loving  uncle  am)  most  fateful  friend,  C.  R.' 
‘Hereford,  September,  lC4d.' 

(Clarendon.  SieUe  Ptti>ert;  and  Oxford  edit,  of  Claren* 
dual’s  Jlut.  lieML) 

Rupert  rendcrc<l  an  account  of  bis  conduct  baforc  the 
king  at  Belvotr  Castle,  and  removed  the  imputation  of  dis> 
loyally  and  treason,  but  not  that  of  indiscretion.  lie  was 
unpopular  throughout  the  country,  and  had  (ho  misfortune, 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  ‘to  be  no  better  beloved  by  the  king's 

fiarty  than  he  was  by  tlio  parliament.'  Ho  did  not  resume 
lU  military  command ; nevurtbelcss  the  king  could  not  lung 
do  without  him.  lie  sought  the  appuinlmciu  of  commander 
of  that  portion  of  tlw  fleet  which  still  adhered  to  the  king, 
and  as  Uiei  c was  no  other  person  to  whom  the  king  could 
readily conQde  the  charge,  Rupert  obtained  the  post(I64a). 
His  services  were  immediately  required  on  the  Irish  < 
coast.  Lord  Ormond  and  the  Royalist  party  in  Ireland  ! 
needed  assistance,  and  Rupert,  in  order  to  give  them  aid, 
anrhured  in  the  harbour  of  Kiiisale.  Here  Blake,  with  the  , 
rarliamciitary  squadron,  blockaded  him,  un'il  (October. 
JG49)  he  resolved  to  force  his  wav  out,  which  he  did,  with 
the  loss  of  two  or  throe  ships,  and  steered  for  Lisbon.  Ho  j 
was  pursued  by  Blake,  who  demanded  the  surrender  of  his  - 
ilcet  in  tho  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  iho  king  of  I 
l\irtueal,  who  was  in  allianco  with  Charles  I.,  not  only  pro* 
Icctedlhe  king's  fleet,  but  fitted  out  a squadron  to  assist  ‘ 
Prince  Ruport,  and  so  induced  Blake  to  withdraw  his  fleet. 

Rupert  now  sailed  to  Carthagena,  and  again  Bloke  pur- 
sued him,  and  requested  that  the  prince's  ships  might  be 
u^tven  up  to  him,  but  the  king  of  Spain,  being  in  amity  with 
KngUnd.  a ivfusil  was  given  on  similar  grounds  to  those 
allegc<i  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  From  Carthagena  he  sailed 
to  ‘Malaga,  where  be  was  to  ilUadvisedas  to  sink  and  capture 
some  English  merchantmen.  Informal  of  this  transaction, 
Blake  immediately  followed  him,  and  in  January,  1651, 
ottai;kcHl  Rupert's  squadron,  without  reference  to  the  Spanish 
oulhoritiea,  burnt  and  destroyed  all  but  four  or  five  shi^  with 
which  the  prince  escaped  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  sup- 
))ortcd  himself  by  capturing  English  ond  Spanish  merchant- 
men.  Prince  Maurice,  who  accompanied  bis  brother,  was 
cost  away,  and  Rupert  contrived,  with  two  or  three  ships,  to 
return  to  France,  where  he  sold  them,  on  behalf  of  Charles 
It.,  to  (ho  French  government. 

On  tho  resloration  of  Charles  II.,  Runert  left  Franco  and 
returned  to  England,  whore  he  was  maue  a privy  counsellor, 
and  received  other  honours.  By  this  limo  tho  impetuosity 
of  his  youth  had  diminished,  and  ho  judged  with  more 
consideration  and  calmness.  When  therefuro  there  was  a 
coinraenrcnu;nt  of  hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  the  appoint- 
iiienl  of  Rupert  to  serve  under  the  duke  of  Y ork  was  looked 
ou  without  dissatisfaction.  During  tho  expedition  he 
acquitted  himself  with  credit,  which  was  in  no  wav  dimi* 
nished  when,  in  the  following  year,  lie  commanded  tho 
British  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Albemarle.  In  IC73 
lie  was  again  charged  with  the  command  of  tho  fleet, 
which  was  actively  engaged  with  the  Dutch  ; but  he  fiiund 
this  squadron  so  ill-equipped,  and,  what  was  worse,  so 
weakly  manned,  that  he  returned  home.  Tho  king  ex- 
pressed aomo  coolness  nt  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted some  of  his  latter  engo^ments.  Ho  had  now 
finished  (he  active  part  of  bis  lifu;  ho  was  governor  of 
Windsor  Castle,  ana  there  spent  a great  portion  of  liis 
time,  occupied  for  the  moat  pvt  with  mechanical  and 
chemical  experiments,  with  painting  and  engraving ; in  the 
latter  art  be  was  an  adept,  though  not  (he  inventor  of 
merzotinto,  as  has  often  been  erroneously  stated.  [Mazzo- 
T1NTO.]  lie  died  at  bis  house  in  Spring  Gardens,  on  the 
2tMh  of  Nov'emh^,  |682.  His  collection  of  pictures  wai 
sold  afler  his  death,  and  his  jewels,  which  were  of  con- 
siderable value.  He  had  illegitimate  children,  but  was 
uever  married. 

Rupert  was  endowed  with  good  natural  abilities,  had  a 
quick  perception,  was  vigorous,  active,  and  energetic;  he 
could  readily  change  craidoyments  and  pursuits,  acquiring 
quickly  such  a knowledge  of  that  which  bo  under^k  as 


to  prevent  miscarriage.  He  was  impetuous,  rash,  itnpatien* 
of  control  and  advice,  aud  wanting  in  most  qualities  vvUica 
constitute  a great  man.  His  conduct  with  the  king's  (roo|ia 
in  Yorkshire,  at  Marslon  Moor,  and  at  Bristol,  and  liia 
piracies  in  the  West  Indies,  have  been  very  justly  censureo. 

(Clarendon,  Hist.  RebfL ; Ludlow's  Memoirs ; While- 
lock's  Mem. ; Mhttniresde  Urammonl ; Caiupbeirs  Lioes  <if 
the  AdmiraU  ; Biog.  Univer.,  &c.) 

RO'PICOLA.  RUPICOUN-K.  Bufiefda  is  also  used 
by  M.  Kl.  de  Bellevue  tu  designate  a bivalve  shell.  M.  do 
Blainville  divides  the  [PYLoatm.vNS,  vol,  xix.,  p. 

142,  143J  into  throe  sectiona:— 

A.  Incquivalve  species. 

Example,  Anatina  myatis. 

B.  Bquivalve,  regular  speeies. 

Example,  Anatina  subrostrat<u  [Pyloriouns.  vol. 
xix.,  p.  1 43  ] 

C.  Equivalvc,  terobratiivg  species. 

Example,  Anatina  Jiuiicola,  Lam.  (genus  Ruvieo/a. 
FI.  do  Belv.). 

RUPICOLl’NiR,  a subfamily  of  Insussorial  Birds  allied 
to  the  Mannhins  and  generally  arranged  under  the  family 
Pipridee.  Mr.  Swainson  places  both  Calyplometta  and 
Ruoicola  in  tho  subfamily  Ampelin^,  or  Typtrul  Chatterers; 
and  Rupicolot  in  his  arrangcinonl,  immediately  precodca 
tho  subfamily  Piprinof,  Manakins,  which  he  considers  as 
subtypical.  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  (Genera  qf  Birds)  places 
Rupicota  and  Caiyptomena  at  the  head  of  the  AmpeiituPf 
the  fourth  subfamily  of  tho  AmpeheUe  in  bis  inclhoo. 

Rupicola,  Rriss.  (Cock  of  llio  Rock.) 

Generic  Charaeter.^BiU  moderate,  robust,  rather 
vaulted  and  curved  at  the  point,  upper  mandible  as  wide  as 
it  is  high,  compressed  at  the  bo^  and  notched  at  (he  point, 
lower  mandible  shorter,  straight,  and  sharp ; nostrils  oval, 
lateral  and  hidden  by  tho  feathers  of  the  elevated  crest 
which  covers  the  head.  Feet  large,  strong,  tarsi  partially 
clothed  with  feathers,  feet  syndactyle,  outer  toe  eonncclcd 
with  tho  middle  toe  beyond  the  first  joint,  hallux  very  strong 
and  armed  with  a crooked  nail.  Wings  short,  rounded; 
fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest. 

Geogravhicat  Distribution. — Central  and  South  America. 

Examples,  Rvpietda  aurantiih  Vieill.,  aud  Rupicola  Peru- 
viana, Dumont. 

Rupicola  Quranlia. 


Deecription.^Male. — Size  about  that  of  a Ring  Pigeon 
(Columba  Bilumbus),  very  bright  orange-yellow;  a crest, 
which  is  compressed  and  elevated,  rises  from  Iho  head  with 
a helroet-liko  air,  and  is  varied  at  tlio  summit  with  brown 
and  bright  yellow;  there  is  sumo  white  at  the  bend  and  on 
the  middle  of  tbu  wing,  which  is  filiform  at  the  first  quill ; 
the  tail-feathers  are  short,  reildish-black  bonlercd  with 
yellow;  bill  and  feet  rosy-white. 

Female  rather  smaller,  aud  with  a less  elevated  crest; 
colour  onhrely  dirty  bistre-browu. 
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Thii  U the  Pipra  Rupieola  of  Linn»u8,  Rupicrtla  Cay- 
ana  of  Swainson.  Rupieola  ^lezant  o(  Siopbens,  and  Rock 
Manakin  and  Coek  fifthe  Rork  of  Enirlish  omiibologi»l*. 

Lnc^ity. — This  beautiful  bird  inhabits  Guiana,  e»iHJoially 
about  the  rocks  which  border  the  small  river  Oyopock,  and 
is  becominit  daily  more  rare. 

Habits,  The  Cock  of  the  Rock  flics  swiftly  and  is 
a vor)'  shy  bird.  The  nest  is  made  of  twigs  and  dry  herb- 
ape;  and  there  the  female  lays  two  white  eggs  ab-iut  the 
sice  of  those  of  a pigeon.  The  fbod  consists  of  the  smaller 
wild  fruits.  , , 

Mr.  Swainson  considers  this  blnl  to  he  the  Rasoruil  type 
of  the  true  Chatterers.  ' 

Rupieola  I^ruriana. 

/>rm/)/fo«.—.Vaie.— Bright  orango,  like  the  preceding, 
but  tlie  quills  and  tail  feathers  arc  deep-black  and  the 
middle  winp-coverts  arc  bright  grey  ash.  The  crest  is  of 
a uniform  colour,  wanting  the  deeper  coloured  semicircular 
line,  and  not  of  a helmet-like  contour.  Tho  tail-feathers 
are  long. 

The  Peruvian  Cock  of  the  Rock  was  for  some  tiroo  con- 
sidcrcfl  to  bo  a rifero  variety  of  Rupieola  aurantia,  but  it 
differs  in  being  of  larger  site,  in  colour,  in  the  length  of 
the  tail-feathers,  in  the  absence  of  the  Aliform  wing- 
fcalhcrs,  and  in  the  crest,  which  is  not  circular  as  in  the 
preceding  species. 

Tnis  is  the  ChiacJiia  lacea  of  tho  Mexicans. 

£^/i7y.— Supposed  to  bo  the  interior  of  Peru  and 
Mexico:  has  been  brought  tq  Europe  from  Lima. 


at  the  base,  deeply  cleft,  and  hooked  at  the  TOint.  Noatrlls 
oval,  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  concealed  by  tho  Aliform 
feathers  that  project  over  them.  The  eyes  are  rather  large ; 
the  irides  bluish.  Legs  bluish-black;  a few  feathers  como 
down  over  tho  upper  part  of  the  tarsi.  Feet  gressorial ; 
outer  toe  not  much  shorter  than  the  middle  one,  with  which 
it  is  united  as  far  as  the  last  joint.  The  female  does  not 
differ  in  appearance  from  the  male.*  (Rattles.)  This  is 
the  Burong  Tampo  Pinang  of  the  Malays. 

£.oca/i7y.— Singapore  and  the  interior  of  Sumatra. 

Habits,  Pbod,  Sir  Stamford  Rattles  states  that  this 
species  is  found  in  tho  retired  parts  of  forests,  and  as  it  i* 
or  tho  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  porches  high,  it  U not  easily 
procured.  Ho  further  tells  us  that  the  stomach  contained 
nothing  but  vccelable  substances,  chiefly  wild  grains. 

Dr.  Horsflcld  observes  that  the  bill  greatly  resembles 
tbal  of  the  genera  Ruf/irola,  Pipra,  PMbalura,  Pmlalotus, 
PtatyrbyneJius,  and  Prornias.  ‘All  these  birds,'  continuca 
Dr.  Horsflcld, ‘have  furthers  natural  resemblance  in  the 
structure  of  Uicir  feet,  which  consists  in  a union  of  tho 
toes,  particulaiiy  of  tho  outer  and  middle  toe,  existing  in 
different  degrees,  but  perhaps  most  strongly  in  Calypto- 
mena.  The  genera  above  mentioned  are  arranged,  nearly 
in  succession,  by  the  celebrated  Tcmminck,  in  his  extensive 
order  of  Inseetivores : it  remains  therefore  still  to  be  deter- 
mined by  future  inquiries,  whether,  when  more  accurately 
known,  they  will  not  bo  found  to  constitute  a distinct 
family  among  the  IbixerauT  of  Cuvier,  connecting  the 
family  of  Denlirostres  with  that  of  SyndactyUs*  (Zoolo- 
gical Resetuches  in  Java.) 


Calyptomona,  Raffles.  (Rupieola,  Teram.) 

fjenerie  C/utraeter. — Bill  depressed  and  wide  at  tho  base, 
curvc<l  or  booked  at  the  point,  and  nearly  hidden  bv  the 
feathers  of  the  erect  and  cumprossed  crest.  If'ings  large 
aii<!  very  broad,  Arsl  quill  shortest,  third  longest,  lesser 
quills  notched  at  their  lips.  7ui7  and/i*<ff  very  short,  hind- 
toe  as  lung  as  tarsus,  outer  and  middle  toe  connected  up  to 
the  second  joint. 

Example.  Calyptomena  ciridis. 

Desrnplion.—‘T)m  very  singular  and  beautiful  bird  is 
about  six  inches  and  a half  in  length.  Its  colour  is  a bnl- 
Ifaiit  green  like  that  of  the  Parrots.  The  bead  is  rather 
largo,  and  its  fcatbors  are  directed  forwanls  from  each  side, 
in  such  a manner  o.s  nearly  to  conceal  tho  bill,  giving  tho 
face  a very  peculiar  appearance.  A little  above  and  before 
tho  eyes,  the  fcaJlicrs  are  of  a deep  velvet-black  at  their 
ha^e,  and  only  tip|>ed  with  green,  but  crossed  on  the  coverts 
by  three  velvet-black  bands ; the  primarv  feathers,  as  well 
ui  tlic  whole  under  side  of  the  wings,  are  dusky,  approach- 
ing to  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  margins  of 
some  which  are  eilgcd  with  green.  The  tail  is  sliort, 
rounded,  composed  of  ten  fe.ithers,  which  are  green  above 
and  bluish-black  below.  The  whole  of  tho  under  ports 
are  green:  this  colour  is  lightest  on  tho  siilcs  of  the  neck 
and  rouud  the  eyes.  Tho  bill  is  short,  w ide,  much  depresaed 


RUPPEXLIA,  the  naino  given  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  a genus  of  Cancenans  (Cancerient  Arques)  established 
on  the  Cancer  tenax  of  the  German  zoologist  and  tra- 
veller Kuppcil,  and  cunHidored  by  M.  Edwards  as  the  ty|ig 
of  the  small  group  which  leads  to  the  genera  Ozius  and 
Eriphia. 

(Jenerie  Character. — Form  of  the  Carapace  approximat- 
ing cbisely  to  that  of  Xaniho  and  On'iis;  dor»al  buckler 
slightly  curved,  and  about  once  and  a half  as  wide  as  it  is 
long.  Front  much  wider  than  the  buccal  frame,  but  not 
occupying,  with  the  orbits  inclusive,  half  of  tbe  Iramverssl 
diameter  of  the  carapace.  l.atoro-antcrior  borders  of  the 
cai  apace  shorter  than  its  latero-posterior  borders,  with  which 
they  are  continued  without  forming  any  remarkable  angle ; 
they  terminate  towards  tbe  edge  of  tbe  genital  region,  and 
are  nrmod  with  large  but  not  greatly  projecting  teeth.  The 
orbits  aro  nearly  circular,  and  are  directed  upwards  and 
forwards  ; their  lower  bolder  is  united  to  tbe  external  an- 
gle of  Ibo  front,  so  os  only  to  leave  at  this  point  a simple 
Assure,  and  not  a considerable  space,  as  in  other  cancerians. 
The  result  of  this  disposition  is,  that  tbe  external  antennas 
are  completely  c.xcludcd  from  tho  orbits;  their  basilary  joint, 
which  is  large  and  placed  obliquely,  rearbes,  novertbelesa, 
near  ilic  cxtci  nal  cauihus  of  the  eyes ; it  is  sddered  to  the 
ftont  by  its  superior  border,  which  is  very  wide,  and  whieb 
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emies,  towards  its  middle,  the  morealdc  stem  of  these  ap- 
n<lnf;cs,  wluch  is  extremely  small.  The  internal  anieunte 
ml  bark  directly  outwards,  as  in  Xantht,  The  pro- 
labial  space  is  carialiculatcd.  as  in  Ozius,  ami  the  third 
joint  of  lliu  jaw  feel  leaves,  between  It*  anterior  b<irdcr, 
which  is  very  oblique,  and  the  lK>rdcr  of  the  buccal  frame,  a 
space  which  corresi>ond*  to  the  extremity  of  the  efToreiil 
canal  of  iho  respiratory  ap|>arutus.  (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  roinark*  that,  in  the  rest  of  their  or- 
ganiiiatiun,  these  Cancertaus  do  not  much  differ  from  Xantho 
Olid  Oxitu. 

Examide,  Huppellia  tenax,  Cancer  ienax,  Ruppcll. 
Description, — -Upper  border  of  Iho  orbit  marked  by  two 
fissure.s  separated  by  a small  tooth;  there  is  a fissure  at  its 
cxterimt  an^le,  and  two  teeth  at  its  lower  borders.  Tlie 
carapace  b embosso'l  and  slightly  granuluus  forwards,  but 
smooth  and  slightly  convex  backwards.  Front  armu<l  with 
six  rounded  and  nearly  equidistant  teeth:  of  tbuso  tho  ux* 
lenial  ones  are  Ie>s  projecting  than  the  others,  aird  occupy 
tho  angle  of  the  superior  Irarder.  Tho  latero-anterior 
borders  of  the  carapace  are  armed  with  4 or  5 flattened  tcuth, 
which  are  very  wiue  but  hardly  projecting.  Tliu  aulurior 
border  of  the  third  joint  of  tho  external  jaw-feet  is  notched 
in  tho  middle.  Tlie  anterior  feet  are  stout,  and  very  un- 
e<|U8l  in  the  two  sexes;  the  hanils  are  granulous,  and  the 
pincers  like  those  of  Carpiliue.  Length  about  two  inches. 
tM.E.) 

Locality. — The  Red  Sea. 


KnppvilU  Max. 
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Two  other  species,  Ruppellite  annuliMa  and  venoaa  (lo- 
c.aliiy  uiikuuwuk  are  also  recorded  by  M.  Mklno  Edwards, 
who  tbmks  that  CaiKcr  Calypso  of  Herbst  ought  porha{>s 
to  be  referred  to  this  genus,  wliich  is  placed  by  M.&lw  urds 
between  Pilunmus  and  Pirtrw  la. 

RU'PPIA,  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Ahstuaccat.  Tliis  genus  was  named  by  Linnmus  after 
Henry  Ruppius  of  Giesseu,  an  active  botanist  and  author  of 
' Flora  Jencusis.*  Tborc  U only  one  species  belonging  to 
this  remarkable  genus,  and  that  is  a native  of  Great  In'iiain. 
Rua/ia  truiritimot  Sea  Ruppia,  is  found  in  salt-water  pools 
and  ditches ; it  has  a slender  fiiiform  leafy  stem,  with  linear 
leaves,  which  are  furnished  with  sheaths  suinelimes  narrow 
and  small,  at  other  times  inflated.  lu  flowers,  which  are 
two  in  number,  and  green,  are  sealed  one  above  another  on 
opposite  sides  of  a short  spadix,  which  is  included  iu  a sheath 
or  spalhe;  it  has  largo  sessile  anthers  1-celled:  the  ovaries 
arc  four  minute  grains  seated  in  the  centie  butveeii  tho 
stamens,  which  are  sessile  and  two  in  number.  When  the 
plant  has  flowered,  the  spadix  leugtheiu  to  the  height  of 
five  or  six  inches  or  moru.  and  becomes  spirally  twisted,  os 
if  to  bring  the  fruit  to  the  level  of  the  water,  in  which  the 
flowers  arc  always  immersed.  After  Uiis  the  ovaries  begin 
to  swell,  and  ibcir  boso  is  elongated  into  a footstalk,  as  tho 
fruit  ripens,  one  or  two  inches  long.  'When  the  fruit  is  ^ler- 


I fectly  ripe,  it  bccomca  an  ovate  acuminated  drupe.  8otn#< 
I times  the  drujie  is  more  beaked  tlian  at  others,  and  the 
^ Icaf-sheaths  arc  a littlo  dilated,  when  the  plant  answers  to 
the  deseriplivn  of  the  R.  rostellatu  of  R<x  h and  Rcichen- 
biu'h. 

RUPPIN,  NEW,  the  capital  of  a district  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg  and  government  of  Pot*«lam,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pruh^ia,  is  situated  in  52*  56' N.  lat.  and  12*  55 
K.  long.,  on  tho  west  side  of  the  great  lake  of  Ruppin,  which 
rcccive.‘i  tho  Kluppgruben.  that  comes  from  the  Kalcrbow 
lake,  and  flowrs  through  the  town.  By  means  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Ruppin  canal,  and  some  lakes,  It  has  a communication 
with  the  Havel,  and  so  with  the  Elbe.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  ha*  five  gates.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1814,  but  is  now  a regulorly-built  and 
cheerful  place:  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angle*,  and  there  are  four  handsomo  squares.  Among  the 
lublic  buildings  are  two  churches,  two  ho-pitals,  a very 
arge  building  fur  exercising  the  troops,  the  Frederic-Wil- 
' liam  gjmmuuura.  a lunatic  asylum,  the  barracks,  the  cus- 
. turn-house,  and  tho  council  houic*.  There  arc  very  consi- 
I derablu  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  tobacco  and 
! snutr.and  bousehold  furniture;  likewise  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  distilleries.  Tlic  inbabilauts  ore  also  partly  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  in  the  flsheric^,  and  Imre  some 
trade.  The  population  is  about  8000,  beside*  the  garrisuu, 
w bich  consist*  of  three  battalions  of  infantry. 

(Von  Schlieben,  Xeuesfea  (jcmiilde  tier  Preusaiarhen  J/o- 
ntircA»>;  Miillcr,  Geog.-Stat.  Topog.  Wortcrbuch  dea 
Preusaischrn  Staatea.) 

RUPTURE.  rilxRMA.] 

RURAL  DEAN.  rDKAX.j 

RUREMONDE  (otherwise  Roermmde)  is  tho  capital 
of  a district  in  tho  province  of  Limburg,  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Nelherlanda.  It  is  situated  in  51®  TJ'  N.  lat.  and 
in  S'"  K.  long.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maa>,  which  flow* 
past  the  town  in  a wusteily  direction,  and  is  here  joined  by 
the  Roer  or  Ruhr,  which  cuiues  from  the  north.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a rampart  and  ditch.  The  inhabitants,  about 
5000  in  number,  have  woollen  and  other  manufuclurics,  and 
I carry  on  a considerable  trade.  Tlii*  town  is  tolerably  well 
. built,  and  has  a spacious  public  stpiaro.  A productive  (i>ll 
on  tho  Maas  is  levied  horo.  Rurumondc  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  geographer  Gerard  Mercator,  who  died  in  1591. 
, (Hassc-1;  .Stem;  Cannabich.) 

RUSCUS,  tho  name  of  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  Ibe 
natural  order  Smilacerc,  known  by  the  common  name  of 
Butcher's  Bruom.  llic  s|)Oc;es  of  flii*  genus  aro  evergreen, 

, and  on  this  account  arc  frequently  intnnluced  for  under- 
I growth  in  shrubberies.  Thu  genus  is  kuuwn  by  its  diisci- 
! oils  (lowers,  of  whicli  tho  barreu  flowers  have  a purianth 
! of  6 single  leaves,  3-6  authors  with  tbo  (llaineiits  combined 
I at  tho  base ; in  iho  fertile  flowers  tho  same  perianth  with  a 
, tubular  nectary,  singlo  stylo,  fruit  superior,  3-cellcd,  cells 
2-seedcd.  One  of  tlio  secies  Ruacua  vcatmlus,  common 
butcher's  broom,  is  found  wild  in  Britain. 

RUSH,  tho  cummun  name  of  the  species  of  Juncua,  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Juucace®, 
This  genus  isdUlinguiBhedbyils  inferior  ^nanth,  composed 
of  C glumaceous  leaves;  hs  3-cclled  3-vaIvi-d  ca{»buIos,  the 
seed-bearing  dissepimunts  of  the  valves  being  in  their 
middle.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  aro  found  mostly 
in  moist  boggy  situations,  in  tho  colder  parts  of  the  world: 
several  are  however  inhabitauU  of  tmpiral  regions,  llio 
Janewt  ejfwtua,  the  soft  rush,  and  Juncua ctinglomeratiiat 
the  common  rush,  are  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
for  plaiting  into  mat*,  chair-bottoms,  and  for  constructing 
small  to)‘T)askcts.  Tlie  tricks  aUu  of  the  candles  known 
as  ru^h•cand!es  are  made  from  the  pith,  or,  nioro  properly 
speaking,  the  soft  inner  portion  of  tho  stem  of  the  same 
species,  which  is  cbiclly  composed  of  cellular  tissue. 

Rushes  of  various  kinds  form  frc4|ucntly  very  trouble- 
some weeds  in  agriculture.  Tliey  grow  best  on  rich  land 
that  is  wet  and  cold.  They  may  bo  destroyed  by  covering 
tliem  over  with  dry  materials  of  various  kind*,  as  ashes, 
lime,  and  drift  from  roads.  But  the  bust  mode  of  gelling 
rid  of  Uiem  is  to  . fork  them  up  by  the  roots  in  the  summer, 
and  after  leUitig  them  lie  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  to 
dry,  to  burn  them.  Ttii*  however  will  be  found  only  a 
temporary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them,  unless  the  ground 
oa  w'hirli  they  grow  i*  well  Irainci. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN,  was  born  in  tho  neighbourhood 
of  i*luladelplna,  in  December,  1745.  Hi*  ancestor*  liud 
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followc<l  William  Penn  to  America  in  IC83.  His  father 
and  bis  grniidralher  each  eurabined  the  business  of  a farm 
with  the  occupation  ofu  giuiMnilh.  Losing  his  father  early, 
ho  was  indebted  to  the  care  of  an  excoUeot  mother  for  his 
early  education  ; and  he  passed  five  years  in  the  grammar* 
school  of  his  maternal  undo,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards 
president  of  tho  college  of  Princeton,  to  which  college 
Kush  was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Here  he  became 
distinguished  by  his  applimtiun,  his  o<H|uirenionts,  and  the 
possession  of  a fluency  of  expression  for  which  ho  was  over 
after  remarkablo.  At  fifteen  ho  obtained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts;  and  commenced  his  medical  education 
with  Dr.  Rc<lman,  then  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Pliiia- 
dclphia.  His  early  attnehraent  to  the  writings  of  Hippo* 
crates,  as  well  as  bis  classical  acquirements,  were  evinced, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  by  his  translating  the  apho* 
risms  from  the  Greek  into  English, a (ask which  I>r.  Hosack, 
one  ofbis  biographers,  justly  supposes  to  have  influenced  the 
habits  of  his  mind  and  the  character  of  his  subsequent 
writings.  Even  at  this  early  period  his  diligence  and 
method  wore  such,  that  his  notes  of  the  yeliow-fev’cr  at 
that  time  prevalent  in  Philadelphia  contain  records  of  con* 
sidcrablo  value.  At  tho  age  of  tuenty-ono  ho  repaired  to 
Europe,  and  sludicfl  two  years  at  Edinburgh,  where  Monro, 
Gregory, Cullen,  and  Black  then  held  chairs.  His  inaugu* 
ral  dissertation,  on  taking  his  degree  in  1768,  is  entitled 
*l>e  Coctione  Ciborum  in  Ventriculo,’  and  contains  an  ac* 
count  of  several  experiments  made  on  himself,  and  some 
by  a fcUoW'Studcnt.  to  prove  the  acid  changes  undergone  by 
the  food  in  the  process  of  digestion.  A^cr  passing  some 
time  in  attendance  on  the  London  hospitals  and  lectures, 
and  paying  a visit  to  Paris,  Dr.  Rush  returned  to  Pliila- 
delphia.  in  the  spring  of  1769,  and  commenced  tho  practice 
of  physic,  for  which  he  appe.*u's  to  have  been  eminently 
unlificd  not  only  by  the  liberal  plan  of  his  previous  sin* 
ics,  but  by  his  goiitloncas  of  disposition  and  by  groat  hu- 
manity. HU  punctual  industry  was  such,  that  he  U said 
novor  to  have  omittod  his  duties  at  the  liospital,  or  those  of 
his  private  practice,  oven  fur  a single  day,  except  in  the 
case  of  illness  : and  it  is  added  that  his  love  of  order  was 
exemplified  by  his  never  being  ten  minutes  behind  tho 
time  when  ho  was  expected.  He  was  very  soon  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  ; and  in  1 789  be  succeeded  Dr.  Mor- 
gan in  tho  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physia  The 
College  of  Phdadelphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
becoming  united  in  1791,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  tho 
institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice;  and  from  the 
year  18U5  to  tho  end  of  his  life  he  held  the  united  chairs  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  prac- 
tice. His  popularity  as  a lecturer  was  evinced  by  the  num- 
ber and  the  attachment  of  his  pupils  and  the  celebrity 
which  his  renutation  mainly  imparled  to  tho  medical  school 
of  Philadelphia.  At  a late  period  of  his  life  he  still  warmly 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  hud  deriveal  f^om  'studying, 
teaching,  and  practising  medicine.’  But  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  were  too  full  of  events  to  permit  him  to  pay  that 
undivided  attention  to  medical  science  which  bo  subse- 
quently regretted  bad  ever  been  impeded  by  public  events. 
In  the  Congress  of  1776  he  held  a scat  os  a representative  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  and  he  sub.scribe<l  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  He  was  appointed  physician-general 
of  the  military  hospital  of  the  middle  department  in  1777  ; 
ond  chosen  a member  of  tho  state  convention  fur  the  adop- 
tion of  the  fe<]eral  constitution  ten  years  afterwards.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1794,  he  describes  himself  os  having 
'lately  become  a mere  spectator  of  all  public  events;*  from 
which  period  he  seems  to  h.ive  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  medical  studies  and  pursuits:  he  held  however 
the  oifice  of  treasurer  of  the  United  Stands  Mint  during 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  On  different  occasions 
he  received  medals  from  tho  king  of  Prussia  and  the  queen 
of  Etruria,  for  information  communicated  to  them  in  answer 
to  inquiries  concerning  the  yellow-fever;  and  in  IBM  the 
emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  a diamond  ring  as  a testimony 
of  respect  fur  his  medical  character.  His  u^cful  hfo  was 
terminated,  after  a short  illness,  on  the  I9th  of  April,  1813. 

The  character  of  Di.  Rush  exhibits  a combination  of 
nearly  every  quality  appropriate  to  a physician ; industry, 
temperance,  benevolence,  uprightness,  public  independence, 

E,  Were  in  him  united  with  learning  and  general  know- 
„ !.  and  a profound  acquaintance  with  almost  every 
branch  of  medical  science.  By  habits  of  early  rising,  and  a 
wi&a  economy  of  time,  be  was  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  ardu- 


ous and  continual  duties,  to  trcaiure  up  and  to  communicate 
a variety  of  observations  peculiarly  stamped  with  utility; 
and  all  his  exertions  were  animated  by  a pliilanthrupy 
which  caused  him  to  devote  one-sevenlh  of  his  receipts  to 
purposes  of  charity,  and  dictated  his  memoraldo  last  in- 
junction to  his  son,  * Be  indulgent  to  the  poor.'  In  the  year 
1793,  when  Philadudphia  was  ravaged  to  an  unexampled  c.x- 
tent  by  tho  yellow-fever,  his  wrvircs  were  so  much  in  re- 
quest that  his  exertions  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His  bouse 
was  filled  at  all  hours  with  applicants  fur  relief,  and  bis  car- 
riage beset  in  the  streets. 

The  Ufe  of  physicians  actively  engaged  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  their  profession  seluom  offers  much  of  private 
interest.  Dr.  Rush's  life  may  be  said  In  have  been  aevoled 
to  mankind ; and  his  history  is  that  of  his  public  duties,  his 
tirofeiisioiml  toils,  and  his  writiugs.  He  married,  in  1776, 
MUs  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Judge  Stockton,  who  is 
described  as  a lady  of  amiable  di.sposition  and  cultivated 
mind.  Dr.  Rush  w'ns  survived  by  nine  of  thiiteen  children, 
the  fruits  of  this  marriage. 

The  number  of  Dr.  Kush’s  works  is  considerable;  they 
include  a history  of  the  yellow-fever  as  it  appeared  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1793,  and  of  other  epidemics  of  different  years. 
One  of  his  latest  works  was  a 'Treatise  upon  tho  Disea>ira 
of  the  Mind.’  His  last  was  a letter  to  Dr.  Hosack  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hydrophobia,  which  terrible  disease  he  considered 
to  bo  principally  seated  in  the  hlood-vcsnels.  In  1787  ho 
published  an  ‘Inquiry  into  tho  Effects  of  Public  Punish- 
ments upon  Criminals  and  upon  Society,' to  which  the  miti- 
gation of  tho  Pennsylvanian  code  is  attributed.  He  also 
edited  the  works  of  Sydenham,  Cleghorn,  Pringle,  and 
Hillary. 

The  principal  papers  published  at  various  times  by  Dr. 
Rush  are  collected  and  comprised  in  two  volumes  of  ' Me- 
dical Inquiries  and  Observations.’  The  first  of  these  wns 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1788;  the  second  in  1793.  Of 
these  volumes,  four  editious  appear  to  have  been  published 
in  four  years.  Their  contents  consist  of  about  thirty  senaratu 
essavs,  all  on  subjects  of  medical  interest;  each  aistin- 
guishod  by  the  philosophical  character  of  the  author,  and 
not  a few  interesting  to  general  readera,  to  moralists,  and  to 
statesmen.  The  essays  'On  tho  State  of  Medicine  among 
the  Indians;’  ‘On  the  Influonoe  of  the  Military  and  Politi- 
cal Events  of  tho  American  Revolution  upon  the  Human 
Body;’  'On  the  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon  the 
Moral  Faculty;'  and  ‘On  the  Slate  of  the  Mind  and  Body 
in  Old  Age,’ are  strongly  indicative  of  the  observing  and  re- 
flecting habits  of  the  author.  The  account  of  the  chroatc  of 
Pennsylvania  presents  a model  of  medical  topography,  a sub- 
ject at  that  lime  little  cultivated.  Several  of  tho  essays  on 
separate  diseases,  as  the  Scarlatina  Anginoso,  tho  Cholera  of 
Infants,  the  Influenza,  &c.,  are  distinguished  by  accuracy 
of  remark  and  a well  exerciscrl  judgment.  Thu  essay  ‘On 
tho  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  Human  Body’ 
contains  the  strongest  original  ansuraents  that  could  be  em- 
ployed by  tho  most  zealous  advocate  of  temperance  ; and  in 
the  ‘Inquiry  concerning  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Consump- 
tion ' we  recognise  the  doolrino  of  thu  general  or  con- 
stitutional onein  of  that  fatal  disorder,  subsequently 
supported  by  Dr.  Bcddocs,  but  more  recently  and  muru 
distinctly  and  ably  illustrated  by  Sir  James  Clark. 
The  celebrated  doctrine  so  often  and  so  eloquently  ex- 
pounded by  the  late  Mr.  Abeniethy,  of  the  'Constitutional 
Origin  of  many  Ixical  Diseases,’  is  very  perspicuously  an- 
nounced in  Dr.  Rush's  'Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Cure 
of  Sore  Logs.’  There  are  indeed  few  volumes  in  medical 
literature  which  will  better  repay  the  perusal  of  the  student 
than  those  of  Dr.  Rush.  Large  and  enlightened  views  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  minute  obscrv'ations  of  its  phenomena, 
ond  sagacious  principles  of  cure,  arc  contained  in  all  tho 
writings  of  this  distinguished  physician,  combined  with  in- 
dications of  his  having  possessed  all  the  virtues  that  could 
animate  and  adorn  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged. 

(Thomson's  Annals  qf  Philosophy,  vol.  i. ; Encyclo}f<rdia 
Americana^  vol.  ii.;  Diss.  Phys.  Inaufi , De  Coctunut  Crbo' 
rum,  &c.,  Edin.,  1768;  Amer.  Med.  and  l^ilos.  Register, 
vol.  iv. ; Chalmers,  Biog.  Viet.,  vol.  xxvi.;  Diet,  des  Sd- 
enrss  Midieales  : Bias.  AfetL,  vul.  vii.) 

RUSH-BEARING,  another  name  in  some  parts  of 
England  for  the  counir}*  wake.  It  appears  that  in  ontient 
times  the  parishioners  brought  rushes  at  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. wherewith  to  strew  the  church,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance Uio  festivity  iteolf  obtained  the  name  of  Rush- 
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bearing.  The  country  wake  occurs  by  this  mme  in  tho 
glossary  of  tlic  Lancashire  dialect,  and  Rush-bearing  is  still 
the  common  name  in  many  villages  in  Lancashire  fur  this 
annual  festivity.  In  the  parish  accomplsof  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  is  this  item,  under  the  year  1544 ; — ' Raid  for 
rushes  against  the  Dedication  Day,  which  is  ahrays  the  first 
Sunday  of  October,  Is.  Notices  of  the  custom  of  Rush* 
bearing,  as  still  used  in  various  parts  of  Derbyshire,  will' be 
found  in  Glover's  ’History  and  Gazetteer’ of  that  county, 
vol.  pp.  259,  *260.  (Brand’s  B»pul(tr  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  43C  ; 
Narcs's  Gtoisary.) 

RUSHES  are  welLknown  plants  which  appear  in  all 
soils,  especially  those  which  are  fertile,  when  the  water 
which  cannot  bo  evaporated  remains  in  a stagnant  state 
under  the  surface.  They  ere  roost  common  on  moist  mea- 
dows with  a retentive  subsoil ; and  as  they  nut  only  occupy 
a space  which  might  produce  good  herbage,  but  also  greatly 
duteriorato  the  hay  with  which  they  are  mixed,  every  means 
to  destroy  them  arc  employed  by  industrious  f^mers.  For- 
merly in  this,  os  in  most  other  instances  of  defect  in  the  soil, 
only  a temporary  remedy  was  generally  thought  of.  The  rushes 
wore  mown  down  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  alkaline  ashes 
and  salt  were  spread  over  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  they  were 
destroyed  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  roola.  But  all  these 
only  killed  the  individual  ruslies,  without  removing  tlie 
immediate  cause  of  them,  or  correcting  the  stagnation  of 
Water  which  invariably  reproduced  them.  Tho  only  effec- 
tual cure  for  rushy  grounds  is  a complete  system  of  drain- 
ing. The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  so  generally  admitted, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Wherever  the  land 
can  be  effectually  under-drained,  rushes  will  generally  disap- 
pear os  by  magic.  If  they  are  strongly  established  in  the  soil. 
It  may  take  some  time  before  they  completely  die  away,  even 
after  drainage,  at  least  in  pastures  which  are  nut  broken  up; 
but  if  the  land  is  ploughetl  and  has  a proper  tillage,  they 
will  not  survive  the  first  year.  In  rich  old  meadows,  which 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  plough  up.  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  mowing  them  when  they  are  in  bloom,  and  immediately 
spreading  ashes  or  salt  over  the  place  where  they  grew.  This 
repeated  twice  will  clear  the  ground  entirely,  and  the  drain- 
ing will  prevent  their  reanpearing. 

1 n heavy  grounds  which  have  l^en  laid  up  in  high  stitches 
without  thoroughly  draining  tho  land,  and  sown  with 
grass-seeds  to  remain  in  pasture  two  or  three  years,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  every  interval  between  the 
stitches  filled  with  rushes,  especially  if  the  land  be  re- 
duced in  fertility  by  overcropping.  This  indicates  a wet 
subsoil,  and  suggests  under-draining;  but  the  rushes  are 
oAen  eauseil  by  the  very*  ronndness  of  tho  stitches,  which 
is  supposed  to  keep  the  land  dry.  but  which  accumulates 
the  water  in  the  furrows.  If  the  land  had  been  laid  quite 
flat,  it  might  have  been  too  wet  to  produce  good  crops  of 
wheat,  but  rushes  would  not  hare  appeared.  In  very  flat 
meadows  rushes  are  only  found  where  the  land  lies  very 
low,  with  an  impervious  subsoil,  or  a want  of  inclination  in 
tho  surface  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water.  What  might 
at  first  sight  be  considered  as  an  anomaly,  is  yet  perfectly 
true — no  rushes  are  found  in  tlto  best  water-meadows, 
although  they  are  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  year  en- 
tirely soaked  in  water;  but  the  water  is  never  allowed  to 
stagnate  for  a moment,  and  it  always  kept  running  on  and 
oft 

Tlie  great  advantage  which  has  been  obtained  by  the 
system  of  thoroughly  oraining  compact  soils,  or  those  which 
rest  on  impervious  subsoils,  has  induced  proprietors  and 
fanners  of  land  to  employ  their  capital  in  this  most  certain 
of  all  improvements,  and  the  consequence  will  be.  that  in 
a few  years  the  question  as  to  the  modo  of  destroying 
rushes  will  no  longer  be  heard ; and  they  will  only  bo  seen 
in  those  low  and  unprofitable  spots  from  which  tlie  water 
cannot  be  drawn  off  by  drains,  and  where  they  will  supply 
some  small  resource  to  the  maker  of  mats  and  the  repairer 
of  rush-bottomed  chairs. 

RUSHWORTH.  JOHN,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood 
to  have  been  born  in  Northumberland  about  1 607,  of  a good 
family,  and  to  have  studied  for  a short  time  at  Oxford, 
where  however  bo  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  be  matri- 
culated. Coming  up  to  London,  he  entered  niinself  ofLin- 
coin’s  Inn,  and  was  callud  to  the  bar ; but  it  does  nut  appear 
that  he  ever  practised.  So  early  at  least  as  the  year  1C30,  he 
began,  according  to  his  own  account  (in  the  preface  to  llie 
first  volume  of  his  lUttorical  CoUectiofu)  to  attend  in  tbo 
Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of  Honour,  the  Exchequer  cham- 


ber, the  council,  and  olher  places,  whenever  any  matter  of 
impfirtance  was  m question,  and  to  take  notes  of  the  pith 
ceedings;  and  in  this  way  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied.  When  the  first  parliament  of  IC40  as- 
seroblod.  he  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent at  tbo  debates  and  conferences  of  the  two  houses ; and 
after  its  dissolution  be  proceeded  to  the  north,  the  scene  of 
the  Scottish  invasion,  where  bo  witnessed  the  fight  of  New- 
burn.and  aAcrwanls  foimd  admission  to  the  meetings  of  the 
great  council  at  York  and  of  the  commissioners  ot  Ri|ipon. 
When  the  Long  l^rliameot  met,  in  November.  Husbu-orth 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Henry  ELynge,  Esq.,  clerk  to 
the  house  of  commons;  and  by  the  opportunities  which  he 
enjoyed  in  this  situation,  he  was  enabled  to  make  ample 
collections  relating  to  all  the  most  interesting  public  trans- 
actions of  tho  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  bts  practice  to 
take  down  in  a species  of  short-hand  whatever  was  said  in 
the  house  which  he  thought  worth  preserving.  Tims,  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  dav  on  which  the 
king  made  his  attempt  to  seize  tho  five  roeml>ers,  * his  ma- 
jesty sent  for  Mr.  Hu9b^Torth.  the  clerk,  whom  he  observed 
to  take  his  speech  in  characters,  requiring  a copy  of  it;  who 
pleading  in  excuse  how  Mr.  Neville  waa  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  telling  his  majesty  what  was  spoken  in  the  house, 
he  smartly  replied.  “ 1 ask  you  not  to  tell  roe  w-hat  was  said 
by  any  member,  but  wbat  1 said  myself;”  upon  which  a 
copy  being  transcribctl,  it  came  out  in  print  next  morning, 
by  the  king’s  order.’ 

But  besides  his  scrx'ices  as  clerk  and  reporter.  aAcr  tho 
king  had  leA  London,  Rushworth  (being,  it  would  appear,  a 
good  horseman)  was  the  person  usnolly  employed  to  carry 
addresses  and  other  communications  from  the  house  to  his 
majesty;  and  Wood  records  that  on  those  occasions  he  was 
wont  to  perform  the  journey  to  York  in  twenty-four  hours. 
At  a somewhat  later  date  be  appears  to  havo  been  in  like 
manner  entrusted  to  convey  the  messages  of  tho  house  to 
their  general,  Essex.  On  the  ) 4th  of  June,  1643,  tho  house 
order^  'That  tho  mare  and  young  horse  belonging  to  Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  lately  brought  up  from  Enfield  to  Lon- 
don, be  forthwith  dclivured  to  Mr.  John  Ruhliworth.  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  tho  parliament  in  sending 
messages  between  (his  house  and  the  Ixird-Genernl.’ 
On  a subsequent  day  it  was  further  resolved  that  he 
should  be  recommended  to  the  committee  of  the  house  fur 
excise,  and  to  the  treasurers  and  commissioners,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  office  or  place  suitable  to  bis  condition  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  house, ' towards  a recompense  uf 
the  several  services  he  hath  done  for  the  kingdutn.’  It  is 
not  known  however  that  he  derived  any  substantial  benefit 
from  this  vote. 

In  1643  he  took  the  covenant  with  most  of  his  parly.  In 
1645,  when  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces  was 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  lus  near  relation, 
Rushwurlh  was  api>omied  his  secretary ; and  from  this  time 
he  was  principally  with  the  army,  till  Fairfax’s  resignation 
uf  his  command  in  >6 5U.  Being  at  Oxford  in  Fairfax's  suilo 
in  1649,  he  received  from  the  university  the  degree  ofM.-A. 
Having  returned  to  London  and  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  he  was,  in  1652,  appointeu  one  of  the  com- 
mittee fur  the  reform  of  the  common  law.  The  next  time 
wo  hear  of  him  is  as  one  of  tho  members  for  Berwick  in 
Cromwell’i  last  parliament,  which  mot  in  January.  |65H; 
and  he  again  sat  for  the  same  borough  in  that  which  re- 
stored Charles  II.,  in  April,  1669.  The  overthrow  of  the 
Protectorate  however  was  fatal  to  Rushworth’s  rising  for- 
tunes. W’e  have  seen  the  zeal  with  which  he  serv«^  the 
republican  party  : and  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  this  wus 
the  side  to  which  he  was  heart  and  soul  attached  : he  had 
submitted  the  first  volume  of  his  ' Historical  Collections,’ 
in  manuscript,  to  Oliver  Cromwell ; and  when  it  appeared  in 
print  it  was  ushered  in  by  a dedication  in  very  high-tlown 
terms  to  the  new  Protector  Richard.  When  the  king  came 
back,  Rushworth  withdrew  this  unlucky  deilicntion ; and 
lie  also  made  a modest  attempt  to  conciliate  Charles  by  |>re- 
senting  to  him  some  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  which 
had  falleu  into  his  hands.  Thanks  were  funually  returned 
to  him  in  the  king’s  name  for  the  books,  luit  he  received  no 
encouragement  to  expect  any  further  evidence  of  the  royal 
favour. 

Rushwerth  had  not,  likemtny  of  hii  party,  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  opportunities  and  of  the  ap|iointnients  he  had 
held,  to  secure  a fortune  to  himself  out  of  the  luisfurtunea 
of  biz  oountry,  and  he  was  now  probably  in  ratber  straight- 
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•ne<l  circumstances.  ^Vlicu  Sir  Oilamlu  Briilgeman  uat 
muUc  lord  keeper  buwuver,  in  1C77,  bu  api><imtod  Ru»h- 
Wurth  luf  Micrtilttry;  ami  we  Ritd  him  Mtiine  again  fur  Ber- 
wick, both  111  the  parliament  which  met  in  March,  167^,  and 
also  m that  which  mot  at  Oxford  in  1681.  But  after  this,  it 
ia  siatoil,  he  lived  in  retirement  and  obscurity  ; till,  in  1684, 
he  was  arrested  fur  debt  and  sent  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  where  ho  remained  till  he  died,  un  the  12lu  of  May, 
1691).  Ho  had  latterly  taken  to  dnnkiiiK  to  drown  care, 
and  his  mind  and  memory  were  nearly  gone  for  some  time 
before  be  (hod. 

llushwurih  left  several  daughters,*  virtuous  women,’ says 
Anthony  Wood,  *of  which  ot>e  was  married  to  Sir  Franc. 
Vane,  of  the  North.' 

The  llr>t  part,  it)  one  volunio  folio,  of  Rushwortb’s  * His> 
toriual  Cullecliuns  of  Private  Passages  of  Stale,  Weighty 
Matters  in  I<aw,  and  Rumarkabiu  Proceedings  io  Parlia- 
ment,’embraces  the  space  from  1618  to  1629,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  16o9.  Ilwas  repriotixl  clandestinely  in  1676.  and 
also  again  in  1682.  IHrt  second,  in  two  volumes  extending 
from  1629  to  1640.  ajipeared  in  1680;  and  that  same  year 
Rushworlh  also  nubhsbed,  in  one  volume  folio,  bit  account 
of  tire  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  which  is  now  consi- 
dered os  forming  the  eighth  volume  of  bis  ‘ Historical  Col- 
lections.’ Tbo  remaining  parts  of  that  work  were  left  ready 
fur  the  press  at  his  death ; and  part  third,  in  two  volumes 
extending  from  1640  to  1646,  appeared  in  1692 ; part  fourth, 
also  m two  volumes  and  coming  down  to  1648.  in  1701.  All 
the  soven  volumes,  together  with  Strafford's  Trial,  wore  re- 
printed in  1721.  Rushworth's  inteuliun,  as  ho  states  iu  the 
preface  to  his  second  volume.  ha4l  been  to  bring  down  the 
work  (o  the  dissolution  of  tltu  Long  Parliament  in  1663. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  active  and  industrious  com- 
piler's labours,  and  of  the  value  of  what  lie  bus  bu(|ueathed 
to  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  collection  oontains  an 
immense  number  of  papers  and  notices  now  nowhere  else 
to  he  found,  and  many  which  never  were  to  be  found  else- 
where. And  it  may  al>o  bo  admitted  that  the  promiso  of 
perfect  impartiality  with  which  he  sets  out,  is  upon  the 
whole  as  well  kept  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect  that  it 
should  be.  The  book  however  was  loudly  cried  out  against 
for  iu  unfairness,  iu  positive  falsehoods  and  mveiitions.  as 
well  as  its  omissions  and  suppressions,  by  the  high  cUurub 
and  Tory  parly  on  the  apiurarance  of  Uiu  Orst  volume.  An 
elaborate  expobitum  of  the  grounds  of  these  charges  (which 
hawever  are  very  unsatisfactorily  made  out  after  all)  may 
bo  found  in  the  long  inlroduoiion  to  NuUou's  ‘ Impartial 
Collcclion  of  the  Great  Affairs  of  Stale  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Scotch  Rebellion  in  the  year  1639;’  which  indeed 
was  professedly  pnblibhed  * by  Ins  majcaty’s  special  cgiu- 
mand,'  in  opposition  to  Rushworth's  work,  but  of  which,  al- 
though it  was  intended  to  comedown  to  the  death  of  Charles 
1.,  no  more  than  two  volumes  ever  appearcnl,  the  first  in 
1682,  the  second  in  1683,  carrying  the  lu«lury  no  farther 
than  to  January,  1642. 

RUSSELL,  LORD  'WILLIAM,  wa«  born  in  Septem- 
ber, 1639  : his  ancestors  were  early  iioencssud  of  laiiduu  pro- 
perty in  DursetfJiire.  We  find  Juuti  Russell  in  1221  the 
constable  of  Corfo  Castle,  and  hia  descendants  ftubse()ucnily 
filling  honorable  situalions:  one  oflhc-m,  John  Kusscli. 
was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  secund  and 
tenth  year  of  Henry  VI.  A forlunalu  occurrence  raised 
this  familv  to  wealtit  and  Imuour : in  16U6  Philip,  arch- 
duke of  Austria,  having  boon  driven  by  a storm  into  the 
port  of  Weymouth,  was  nospttably  entertained  by  Sir  Tlu^ 
mas  Trenchard,  n neighbouring  country  gentleman'  and 
Sir  Tliomas,  knowing  that  the  iben  head  of  the  Russell 
family  had  travelled  and  was  a gooil  linguist,  invited  him  to 
meet  his  unexpected  gucat.  During  this  vidt  Mr.  Russell 
so  pleased  the  archduke  that  he  recommended  him  to  the 
king,  by  whom  ho  was  appointed  oue  of  the  geniU'men  of 
tlie  Privy  Chamber.  ‘ He  aficrwarda  attended  Henry  VIII. 
in  his  expedition  in  France,  and  was  pre^nt  at  the  Inking 
of  Theruuenne  and  Tuuruay.  In  1622  he  was  knighted  by 
the  carl  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking  of  Murlaix 
in  Bretagne,  and  was  created  Lord  RukscII  in  1639.’  The 
lands  of  the  ubl>ey  at  Tavistock  and  of  the  dissolved  monas- 
tery at  Wuburii  were  afUrwards  cunfera-d  u(iun  him,  and 
ho  was  made  carl  of  Bc<lford.  (/.i7>  o/" I.oni  by  his 

descendant  Lord  John  RuMiell,  burn  whoso  work  the  pnii- 
eipal  part  of  this  article  u derived.) 

Be  died  in  1666,  and  was  suoxHidvil  by  Francis,  the  so- 
foad  eaxl,  who  leA  no  issue.  The  title  now  paasod  to  the 


only  SOD  of  Sir  William  RusicII,  by  name  Francis,  who  is 
known  among  otlier  things  for  his  diainnge  of  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire  by  the  Bedford  level.  He  died  in  1641.  and 
was  succeeded  by  William  Russell,  who  married  Lady 
Anne  Carr,  daughter  of  the  countess  of  Somerset,  known 
fur  her  participation  in  Sir  Tliomas  Overbury  s muidcr.  and 
had  issue,  three  daughters  and  seven  sons,  of  whom  Lord 
Russell,  tire  subiecl  uf  this  memoir,  was  the  third.  The 
eldest  died  an  infant,  and  the  second  in  1676. 

Russell  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  resided 
at  Augsburg,  spent  a considerable  time  in  different  parts  of 
the  Cuntinciit,  returned  to  England  at  the  KesloraUun,  and 
was  eleciLHl  member  for  Tavistock.  He  married,  in  1669, 
Rachel  Wriothesly,  second  daughter  uf  the  earl  uf  South- 
ampton, and  widow  of  I.x)rd  Vaughan,  the  oldest  son  of 
Lord  Carberry,  a woman  distinguished  for  ardent  and 
lender  affection,  pious,  rotluclmg.  firm,  and  courageous; 
alike  exemplary  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  when  observed 
by  multiluAcs  or  hidden  in  rcliroraciit. 

In  the  company  uf  his  cxcclloiu  wifv  Russell  would  have 
oontiiiued  to  uiijuy  without  interruption  all  the  happiness  o» 
a private  life,  had  the  guvernment  been  conducted  with 
security  and  honour.  But  his  indignuiiun  and  fcais  being 
awakened  by  the  hy|H)crisy  aud  shameless  venaliiv  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the  DuLcuf  York  to 
rostoro  the  Romau  Catholic  religion,  bo  entered  tlie  lists  of 
political  contention,  ranging  hiujsclf  with  the  dcfemlors  of 
rrotestantisin  and  the  unponentaof  the  king's  devices.  He 
gave  groat  strength  to  the  popular  cause;  ‘ I nevor  knew,’ 
says  Burnet, ' any  man  have  so  entire  crt.-dii  with  the  naliou 
as  he  barl.  Ho  quickly  cot  out  of  some  of  the  disorders 
into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him,  and  ever  aAcr  that  his 
life  was  unblemisiicd  in  all  ruspecls.  lie  had  from  his  first 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  noivcouformisis.  and 
wished  the  laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to  them,  or 
they  more  pliant  to  the  law.  Ho  was  a slow  roan  and  of 
little  discourse;  but  ho  bad  a true  judgment  when  he  con- 
sidered things  at  his  own  leisure,  ills  understanding  was 
nut  defective,  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent  lliat  they 
Would  have  more  than  balanced  roul  defects  if  any  had  been 
found  in  the  other.'  Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  \V.  Coventry, 
Colonel  Birch,  Mr.  Powlc.  and  Mr.  Littleton  were  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  party  with  which  be  acted,  and  wliiclr, 
by  proceeding  nt  first  with  niuderaliun,  gained  so  great 
an  iulluence  in  Uie  country,  that  the  Ling  sudiltMily  pro- 
rogued the  parliament,  and  when  it  n.*-as»crob]cd,  found 
his  opponents  so  strong  (hat  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
the  cunlinuanco  uf  the  Dutch  war.  1'liut  the  alli- 
ance With  Franca  was  dissolved,  and  the  troops  by  which 
Charles  had  wished  to  inaku  himself  absuluiu  wore  dis- 
persed; the  Caltal  ministry  was  hrokou  up,  aud  Bucking- 
lam  and  Shafiusbury  wore  (‘onvcried  into  popular  leadcni. 
The  king’s  intrigues  with  Franee  were  speedily  renowed, 
and  engagements  eulured  into,  for  the  performauccuf  which 
be  was  again  to  receive  a stipulated  sum  of  money.  Those 
intrigues  were  further  opposed  by  Russcll;  the  country 
|varty  reoommeudod  war  with  France,  protnotvd  the  im> 
peachmont  eff  Uic  king’s  minister  and  favourilu  Lord  Dauby, 
ami  Voted  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  frum  the  suc- 
cession to  the  (hrune.  The^e  were  violent  mcai-aruis  but  they 
weiu  justified  by  (be  condition  of  the  country,  tliu  king's 
baseness,  and  the  fe.ar  of  despotism  nnd  the  re-C!«tabhd)- 
inent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  struggle  augured 
a socoud  civil  war,  and  h.id  Cdiarles,  hke  his  sucreskor,  at- 
tacked the  church  as  directly  as  he  did  (he  con>tiiution,  an 
immediate  civil  war  would  have  been  the  probable  result } 
as  it  was,  the  foundation  of  a future  revolution  was  laid. 

Some  of  (ho  principal  Whigs  were  accused  of  having  con- 
spired to  take  the  king’s  h&  to  rui<^  a rebellion  in  tli« 
country,  and  luesiahlisU  (lie  Duke  of  Munruoulh,  tho  king's 
lUegiiiraale  son,  u;>on  the  throne.  This  was  called  the 
* Kyo-house  Plot,'  from  the  name  of  a farm  near  New- 
market, at  which  it  was  said  (hat  the  conspirators  agreed  to 
meet,  in  order  to  attack  and  dispose  uf  the  kiug  as  he  re- 
turn^ from  Newmarket  races.  Tlierc  had  doubtlctui  been 
many  meetings  of  disaffected  persons.  ‘ Of  this  plot,’  write* 
Mr.  Fox  (Introductory  chapter  to  Ht*i.  qf  Jam»9  //•).'  it  may 
be  said,  taueh  moru  truly  than  the  Puuialt,  that  there  was  m 
it  some  truth  mixed  with  much  fiiUebood ; and  though 
many  circumstances  in  Kealtng's  (one  of  the  informers)  ac- 
couut  are  nearly  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  at  those  iu  Oates's, 
it  seems  probable  that  there  was  among  some  uf  those  ao- 
cusod  a notion  of  assaasiuating  tho  king ; hut  whether  thi« 
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notion  was  ever  ripened  into  what  may  be  called  a design,  r 
and  much  more  whether  it  was  ever  evinced  by  such  an 
overt  act  as  the  law  requires  for  conviction,  is  very  doublful. 
In  regard  to  tlvo  conspirators  of  higher  ranks,  from  uhom  ail 
suspicion  of  participation  hai  been  lung  since  done  uway, 
tliero  is  unquestionably  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  often 
met  and  consulted,  as  well  fur  the  purpose  of  oacertaiihng 
the  means  they  actually  possessed,  as  for  that  of  devising 
others  for  delivering  their  country  from  the  dreadful  ser- 
vitude into  which  it  had  fallen;  and  thus  far  their  cottdncl 
appears  clearly  to  have  been  laudable.*  The  court  ascribed 
the  king's  safety  to  his  return  from  Newmarket  somewhat 
earlier  than  was  expected,  and  {wepared  to  lake  advantage 
of  ihe  opening  whtcii  now  offered  for  the  annihilation  of  * 
their  political  adversaries.  Essex,  Sidney,  and  a , 

number  of  less  important  persons  wero  immediately  corn*  j 
mittod  to  the  Tower.  Some  wcio  convicted  and  exeeulud 
l»eforo  Russell  was  brought  to  the  bar.  On  the  l.'lih  of 
July,  10^3,  he  took  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  high  trea-  I 
son.  He  was  indicted  ‘ for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  j 
and  consulting  and  agreeing  to  stir  up  insurrection;  and 
to  that  end  to  seize  the  guards  for  the  preservation  of  the  j 
king's  p<!V8on.’  A full  account  of  the  proceedings  is  given  j 
bv  Lord  John  Russell  (Li/c,  p.  Ib4),  and  in  l*h)Ui|>s’s  Sia/e 
'ti-iaU.  We  believe  that  the  e.xlenl  of  his  error  was  having  ' 
attended  a meeting  wlicru  a general  rising  was  spoken  of,  I 
and  where  there  waa  sonic  discuursu  of  the  feasibleness  of 
seizing  the  kings  guard.  It  was  not  sliewn  that  he  conH.>nted 
to  either  of  these  schemes  which  wero  never  matured  or 
deteruiined  on.  An  illegal  construction  waa  put  on  the 
‘J5th  of  Edward  HI.,  the  statute  under  which  he  was  m- 
diciud.  The  evidence  against  him  was  contradictory  and 
insulhcient:  no  one  charge  in  the  indictment  was  proved; 
but  in  the  nomination  of  the  paiK-l.  the  sheriffs,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  court,  had  aecureil  bis  conviction.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 

Kmin  the  lime  that  the  sentence  was  passed  till  the  day 
of  his  execuiiun,  he  mamfestod  great  piety,  and  mam- 
laiiicil  a digmftud  calmness.  He  was  arcorni  anieil  to  the  , 
scaffold  by  Bishop  Burnet  and  Dean  Tillulson.  Burnet, 
who  likewise  alleiided  him  during  his  imprisonment,  luis 
written  an  account  of  his  latter  days.  He  delivered  to  the 
sheriffs,  at  the  time  llial  he  was  hehended  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
KH-dds.  on  the  2 1st  of  July,  16»3,  a paper  containing  nn  expla- 
nation and  statement  of  his  conduct.  Speaking  of  tho^ewlio 
died  for  this  plot,  Mr.  Fox  says.*  (hat  which  is  most  certain  in 
this  affair,  is,  that  they  bad  committed  no  overt  act  indicating 
the  imagining  the  king’s  death,  even  according  to  tlio  most 
strained  cunilruction  of  the  statute  of  Edward  111.,  muoh 
less  was  any  such  act  legally  proved  against  them  ; and  the 
conspiring  to  levy  war  was  not  treason,  except  by  a recent 
Blaiuto  of  Charles  II.,  the  prosecutions  upon  which  were 
expressly  limited  to  a certain  time,  which  in  these  cases 
had  elapsed ; so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  ever  stigmatised  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  of  Rus-sell  os  a most  tiagrant  violation  of 
law  and  justice.'  The  firm  and  noble  conduct  of  Lady  Rus- 
sell, w1m>  attended  her  husbanil  during  his  trial  to  take 
notes  and  give  him  assistance,  deserves  tlte  greatest  admira- 
tiou.  The  biUernesa  of  their  parting  is  described  in  the 
luobt  pathetic  terms,  and  a lasting  grief  is  shown  in  her 
sulisc({ucnt  corres))ondttrice.  Slie  die<l  at  Southampton 
House,  in  SepU  1723,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  cighty-six. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  charge  made  against  I.A>rd 
Russell,  in  commonwith  Algernon  Sidney,  and  many  others 
of  less  repute,  of  having  received  bribes  from  the  French 
goveniiuont.  We  believo  it  to  be  groundless,  ns  far  os  Ihe  i 
(wo  persons  mcntionefl  are  concerned,  but  wo  must  refer  i 
those  who  would  inquire  into  the  subject  to  the  moro 
lengthened  biographies.  Lord  RusseU's  character  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  such  an  act.  As  a politician,  ho  ap)>cnrs 
nnitormly  disinterested;  he  was  zealous  and  energetic, 
though  not  conspicuous  for  ability,  the  high  public  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  being  founded  upon  his  sense,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  integrity.  To  a severity  of  public  principle 
ho  united  the  mildness  of  domestic  afibeiion;  ho  wos  be- 
loved by  his  wife  and  children  with  sincerity  and  caiiio»t- 
iieff.  Lord  Russell's  son  was  created  duke  of  Bedford,  one 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  the  duke  of  DoYon.'.Iiirc, 
and  anotlier  to  the  duke  of  Rutland.  An  act  for  unnutlmg 
his  utUiader,  which  passed  in  thu  first  year  of  William  and  ! 
Mary,  recites  that ‘he  was  by  undue  and  illegal  return  of 
jurors,  having  been  refused  his  lawful  cliallongc  to  the  said  [ 
P.  C.,  No.  1263. 


jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and,  by  partial  and  unjust  con- 
structions of  law.  wrongfully  convicted,  altuintc<l,  and  ex- 
ecuted for  high  treason.'  After  the  executions  which  fol- 
lowed the  Rye-houso  Plot,  the  country  party  hud  Uulo  inllu- 
cnce  during  iho  remainder  ofCharlcs’s  reign. 

(Lord  John  Husseil's qf  Lord  liugiell,  from  which 
this  article  w compiled;  Life  and  Letters  of  /(orAtV.  Lady 
Rmsell;  Burnet’s  Own  Times;  HalUm’s  Const.  Ihst.; 
Fox’s  Li/e  of  James  II.;  Hume;  Bio^.  Vniver.,  &c.) 

RUSSKLU  ALEXANDER,  wasa  native  of  Edinburgh, 
where  ho  received  his  medical  education.  Having  finished 
his  studies  in  the  university  of  that  city,  ho  came  to  London, 
and  in  the  year  J 7-11)  was  ap|>oiiited  physician  to  tlio  English 
factory  at  Aleppo.  Having  luade  him.selfmazterof  thu  Aruhio 
language,  he  soon  obtained  a pro-cminenco  over  ail  thu 
practitioners  in  the  place,  and  was  honoured  by  the  particu- 
lar friendship  of  the  pasha.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1 "34,  ho  puhlUheil  his  ‘ Natural  llislor)'  of  Aleppo,’  a valu- 
able and  interesting  work.  It  contains  a description  of  thu 
city  ami  principal  natural  pru<Iuc(ions  in  it-<  ncighhuurhooil; 
tugethur  with  an  account  of  tliu  climate,  inlinhitantK,  uiiil 
diseases,  ami  n diary  of  the  progress  of  the  plague  m 
1742-3-4.  Four  years  after  the  imbUeation  of  this  work  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  St.  Thomas  s Hospital,  lie  was  clcHdud 
physician  to  that  institution,  which  office  ho  retained  till  his 
death  in  1768. 

Hu  was  a man  of  great  abilities,  industry,  and  humanity. 
He  presenterl  several  contiibuliuns  to  the  Royal  and 
Medical  Societies.  A second  edition  of  hia  'Natural  llis- 
lory  of  Alupno,'  rovise<l,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  note*, 
by  Patrick  Russell,  has  been  translated  into  several  Kuru- 
peau  languages. 

RUSSELL,  P.\TRICK,  brother  of  Dr.  Alexander  Rus- 
sell, was  born  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1726.  His  fulhor 
wns  B lawyer  of  great  eniinenco  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
aiidofseien  sons  whom  he  brought  up,  it  is  reported  tliat 
not  one  ever  gave  liim  a moment’s  disquietude.  Wo  possess 
no  record  of  the  early  history  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir.  It  appears  however  that  he  completed  iiis  me- 
dical studies  in  tho  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  some 
time  afferwatds  we  ffnd  him  at  AlepiKi,  residing  with  his 
brother  Dr.  Alexander  Russtdl.  On  tlio  return  of  tho  lasi- 
immed  pliysirian  to  England,  Dr.  Patrick  Russell  suwvcdcd 
him  ns  physician  to  thu  British  factory  at  Aleppo.  It  was 
during  his  residence  in  this  capital  that  tho  great  plague  of 
1760  ami  the  two  following  years  broke  out  in  Syria,  and 
the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  him  of  studying  this  dis- 
ease in  all  its  varieties,  wuro  not  thrown  away  on  a man  of 
his  abilities.  His  quarto  work  on  tho  plague,  which  was 
published  some  years  after  his  return  to  England,  is  justly 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  and  most  cumplcto  that  over  has 
been  written  on  the  subject.  It  contains  an  historical  and 
medical  account  of  the  disease,  and  treats  fully  tho  sub- 
jocts  of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and  tho  police  to  be  adopleil 
in  limes  of  pestilence,  lie  also  gave  to  the  public  a now 
and  very  enlarged  edition  of  his  brother's  work  on  Aleppo ; 
and  in  17D6  published  an  account  of  the  Indian  serpents 
collected  on  the  coozlofCoromandel,  coniainuig descriptions 
and  drawings  of  each  species,  together  with  experiments 
and  remarks  on  thuir  several  jxiisuns.  He  died  in  the  year 
18U3.  and  hii  name  will  bo  found  among  the  contributors  to 
the  Roval  Society  and  somo  others. 

RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.  THE.  extends  over  tho  north- 
eastern part  of  Europe,  over  thu  whole  of  Northern  Asia, 
and  the  north-western  coast  of  North  America.  It  consi»ts 
of  Rus»ia  in  Europe;  Gkorcia,  or  Caucasia,  Siukria,  and 
Kamtchatra  in  Asia; and  some  sctileinenis  on  the  norih- 
wostcoastof  North  America.  [Nortu-Wkst  Tkkritory.] 
Excluding  the  last-mentioned  country,  the  area  of  Ihu 
whole  empire,  accordiug  to  a very  rough  estimate,  is 
7,706,006  square  miles,  of  which  2,110.000  btdong  lu  Eu- 
rope, nearly  6,400,000  are  included  in  Siberia,  about  lOO.OOO 
in  Georgia,  and  86.000  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchalka. 

Europra.n  Russia  coraprcliends  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  that  continent,  extending  from  43^  to  71‘* 
N.  Uc.  and  from  20”  to  63‘*  E.  long.  It  is  divided 
from  Asia  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  begin  on  llie 

Eeninsula  which  lies  opposite  Ihu  island  of  Nova  Zem- 
la,  oast  of  the  Strait  of  Wuigotz,  and  cxteml  in  a 
soutlicrn  direction  to  54”  N.  lat.,  where  they  divide  into 
three  ranges.  [Ural  Mou^rTAINB.]  E'lom  this  point, 
llic  river  Ural,  which  rise's  between  the  two  most  cazicm 
ranges,  is  considered  to  form  the  boundary-lino  until  it  falls 
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into  tho  Caspian  Sea.  It  it  howeTer  to  be  obterve<1  that 
tiic  politieal  division  of  Rusvia  doet  not  in  its  extent 

coincide  with  this  boundary  which  has  bi>en  adopteil  by 
gcogrttphers.  and  that  a portion  of  the  two  govcrninonts  of 
Penn  and  Orenburg  extend  to  the  east  of  this  line,  and 
Tnay  therefore  be  contiderod  as  lying  in  Asia.  From  the 
month  of  the  river  Ural  the  boundary  runs  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  entbouebure  of  the 
river  Keoma.  At  this  |K)inl  begins  the  southern  boundan,-- 
line,  which  runs  along  the  course  of  that  river  to  •15'*  E. 
hing.,  and  then  nearly  north  to  the  river  Manylch,  whose 
eourse  it  follows  to -11*  30' K.  long.,  whence  it  continues  nearly 
duo  west  to  the  Sea  of  Axof.  and  chielly  along  the  course  of 
the  river  leia.  Hy  this  ltneC'oura8ta,or  tho  two  jptvernmcnls 
of  Caucasus  and  Grusia  or  Georgia,  aro  separated  from 
Russia  in  Europe.  The  remainder  of  tho  southern  boun- 
dary it  forme<l  by  the  Sea  of  Aiof,  the  Straits  of  Yenikale, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Near  its  western  boundary  Russia  ex- 
tends lu  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary bctWfHin  it  nnd  Turkey  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pruth  (near  K.  long.).  Tlie  Prulh  divides  Russia  and 
Turkey  nearly  to  its  source  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Russia  then  begins  to  border  on  the  kingdom  of  Galieia,  o 
portion  of  the  Austrian  empire,  from  which  it  is  not  sepa- 
rated by  any  natural  boundary.  Where  it  touches  the 
kingdom  of  Pulund,  which  at  present  is  to  be  considered  as 
an  appendage  of  Russia,  the  rivers  Bug  and  Nieracn  con- 
stitute ilie  himndary-Une,  but  between  them  there  is  a tract 
in  which  the  boundary  is  indicated  partly  by  the  river 
Narew,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  and  partly  by  an  imaginary 
line.  North  of  the  river  Niemen,  Russia  brrrders  on  Prussia, 
from  which  it  is  iieparated  by  an  imaginary  line.  Farther 
north  it  comes  up  to  the  Baltic,  surrounding  the  Gulfs  of 
Riga  and  Finland,  and  stretching  along  that  of  Bothnia  to 
its  northern  extremity  (6<*’  N.  lat.).  Farther  north  it 
borders  on  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  is  separateil  from 
Sweden  by  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Tornea,  and  fanliei 
north  by  its  aHlucnt  the  Muonio.  The  boundary  between 
Russia  and  Norway  is  partly  formed  by  the  walemhed  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  partly  by  the  course  of  the 
river  Tana.  A small  part  of  Norway  extends  cast  of  the 
river  Tana.  On  the  north,  Russia  is  washeil  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  v)ihich  hero  forms  tho  extensive  gulf  called  the 
White  Sea.  The  countries  included  within  this  boundary- 
line,  according  to  a very  rough  estimate,  occupy  an  area  of 
S,l  10,000  square  miles. 

Surf^^ce. — ^The  whole  surface  of  Russia  may  with  pro- 
nely he  consideriKl  one  extensive  plain.  If  the  Ural 
lounlains,  which  extend  along  its  eesi«m  border,  and  a 
mountain  tract  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  [Chiuea]  arc 
excepted,  there  is  not  in  this  immense  extent  of  country  an 
eminence  which  rises  mure  than  600  feet  above  it  base,  or 
more  than  lion  feet  above  the  sca-level.  Tho  watershed 
which  divides  the  rivers  that  flow  to  tho  Arctic  Ocean, 
the  Haltio,  tlio  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  not 
formed,  as  in  Western  Europe,  by  mountains,  but  by  tracts 
of  elevated  ground,  the  summits  of  which  extend  in  wide 
and  nearly  level  plains,  and  whose  declivities  form  long  and 
generally  imperceptible  slopes.  The  plains  themselves  arc 
covered  either  with  bogs  and  swamps  or  with  forests,  and  in 
other  parts  they  are  dry  and  woorllcss  tracts  called 

In  (racing  this  wutorshc'il,  we  begin  on  the  west.  Almost 
im  the  banks  of  tlio  river  Bug,  which  separates  Poland 
from  Russia,  between  5i*  30'and  63^  N.  lat.  tliere  is  a 
plain  which  is  flat,  and  the  rivers  and  watercourses  have  s<> 
little  fall  as  to  render  them  unfit  to  carry  off  the  accumu- 
lated water.  The  whole  plain  therefore  is  nearly  a continu- 
ous swamp,  covered  with  trees,  especially  firs.  It  contains 
the  sources  of  several  affluents  of  the  Dnieper  and  Vistula. 
On  both  sidi»sof  N.  lat.  it  extends  from  24®  to  30* 
E.  long.,  a dislanceof  2 JO  mdes,  and  renders  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Pripec  almost  im|>assablo.  iThis 
portion  of  the  watershed  is  ealle<l  the  Swamps  of  Pitisk 
and  Ratnor.  The  swampy  ground  extends  flirlhcr  north, 
between  the  affluents  of  the  Niemen  and  Dnieper,  to  5.6*  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Diina  between 
Polotsk  and  Drooya.  In  these  parts  however  tho  swamps 
are  only  from  lot)  to  50  miles  in  width,  and  aro  frequently 
interruptodbytrartsofdricrandmore  elevated  land.  On  the 
east  of  the  northern  extremity  of  these  swamps,  between 
54*  30'  and  5.‘»*  .'to'  N.  lat.,  there  is  a more  elevated  country 
with  a very  broken  surface,  and  containing  numerous  rocky 
MU,  between  which  many  lakes  occur.  The  south- 


eastern e«lge  of  this  tract  seems  to  lie  close  to  the  course 
of  the  river  Dnieper,  from  its  source  till  it  turns  southward 
at  the  town  of  Orsha.  From  this  elevated  tract,  which  sepa- 
rates the  upper  courses  oflhe  rivers  Dnieper  and  Diina,  tbe 
watershed  extends  northward  over  the  eastern  portious  of 
the  governments  of  Vilepsk  and  Pakow,  where  it  descends 
in  low  ridges  to  the  Iskes  of  Peipus  and  Ilmen.  The  most 
elevated  part  of  this  tract  probably  attains  1000  feet  above 
the  sea,  as  tlte  town  of  on  tbe  Moskwa  is  more 

than  700  feet  above  it.  Ino  watershed  hitherto  noticed 
divides  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Baltic  fVom  those  which 
run  into  the  Black  Soa.  At  Ibis  point  however  it  divides, 
and  forms  two  watersheds,  of  which  one  runs  ironb-east 
between  the  watercourses  that  fall  into  the  While  Sea  and 
those  whieh  run  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  other  runs 
south-east  between  the  rivers  which  flow  to  tbs  Caspian  and 
those  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea. 

The  north-eastern  walerthetl  begins  in  the  hilly  region  of 
Valdai,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Volga,  the  largest 
river  of  Europe.  It  lies  contiguous  to  the  region  just  de- 
scribed, beginning  on  tho  west  between  tho  sources  of  tbe 
river  Polo,  which  falls  into  the  lake  ofllmen,  and  extending 
noi'lh-east  to  the  river  Msta.  In  this  direction  ft  occupiew 
hardly  more  than  90  miles,  but  extends  fl’om  north-west  to 
south-east,  between  Novgorod  and  Vishnei  Vulutshok,  more 
than  120  niilus.  Tho  country  rises  from  the  north-west  and 
south-east  with  a gradual  slope,  and  at  iho  loom  of  Valdai 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  870  feel.  On  the  most  elevated 
portion  of  it  (here  are  sleep  and  rocky  hills,  which  however 
do  nut  attain  a great  elevation  above  their  base,  os  the 
highest  of  them,  the  PopowwGnra, according  to  Humboldt, 
does  not  exceesl  934  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As  this  region 
was  formerly  ootered  with  a continuous  forest,  it  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Volkhonsk.  From  the 
banks  of  the  river  Msta  the  watershed  extends  nMthward 
towanls  tho  isthmus  which  divides  tho  great  lakes  of  Ladt^a 
and  Onega,  but  it  docs  not  reach  it,  at  it  turns  again  to  the 
north  cast,  and  remains  about  20  or  25  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  lake  Onega,  running  between  Us 
banks  and  the  take  called  Bielo  Osero  (While  Lake).  Hov- 
ing  nnssed  between  these  lakes,  it  suddenly  turns  to  the 
souili.  and  approaches  the  banks  of  the  Volga  (4U*B.  long.) 
within  about  60  miles.  Between  the  river  Msta  and  40*^ 
K.  long,  the  walersheil  seems  to  be  much  lower  than  on  (he 
hilly  region  of  Valdai,  as  is  proved  hy  the  facility  with 
which  canaU  have  l>een  made  aentss  it  to  unite  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  lake  of  Onega  or  into  the  Dwina  with  the 
affluents  of  tho  Volga.  Tire  more  elevated  tract,  with 
itsreiy  gradual  slopes,  dotw  nut  seem  to  exceed  20  miles  in 
Width,  and  is  entirely  covered  with  forests.  From  40®  B. 
long.,  or  from  between  tho  towns  of  Vologda  on  tho  north 
and  Yaroslav  on  tho  south,  the  watershed  extends  eastward 
near  69*  N.  lot.,  between  llie  affluents  of  tbe  Dwina  and 
those  of  the  Volga,  to  60*  £.  long.,  whence  it  declines  to  tl>e 
north-cast  and  reaches  tbe  UrnI  Mountains  near  69®  E.  lung, 
and  61*  .30'  N.  lat.,  between  the  sources  of  tho  rivers  Pul- 
shura  and  Kolva ; the  latter  it  a branch  of  tlio  Kama,  on  ofllu- 
eiit  of  the  Volga.  East  of  40*  K.  long,  no  hilly  region  seems 
to  occur  on  the  more  elevated  part  of  it ; but  the  watershed 
rises  from  south  and  north  with  a very  gentle  slope  formed  by 
brond-bicked  ridges,  w hich  extend  between  the  watercourses 
until  they  sink  grailuallv  to  tlie  level  plains  which  extend 
along  the  largo  riveiw.  I'he  whole  region  however  is  very 
im(terfectly  known,  being  covered  with  interminable  forests 
of  pines  and  firs,  and  nearly  uninhabited.  This  largo  tract 
of  country  is  now  calle<l  by  geographers  mcnUi. 

The  •outh-eoatern  watershed  begins  likew  ise  in  the  ele- 
vated hilly  region  which  separates  tbe  upper  courses  of  tlie 
Diina  am!  Dnieper,  and  runs  fur  some  distance  rloae  to  the 
banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  so  that  the  riv'erMoskwo, 
which  originates  in  tlveso  parts,  runs  eastward  to  tbe  Uke, 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga.  It  continues  in  a nearly  southern 
course  from  55*  to  52®  30',  and  up  to  53*  3(i' seems  to  con- 
sist of  a broed-bocked  swell,  which  is  covered  with  forests. 
Between  53*  3b'  and  52*  30'  it  expands  in  wide  and  nearly 
level  plains,  which  occupy  perhaps  100  miles  in  breadth,  and 
extend  over  (he  central  provinces  of  Russia  eastward  up  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Volga,  between  52®  and  53*  SO'  N.  lat., 
m an  eastern  direction.  These  plains  do  not  probably  rise 
more  than  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  are  chiefly 
woodless,  though  in  some  of  the  numerous  depressions  trees 
of  stunted  growth  are  frequent.  Where  the  watershed 
approaches  tho  bonks  of  the  V'olga,  in  tho  southern  distiielp 
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•f  the  government  of  Simbirik,  it  forms  an  elevaWd 
but  small  lu  widlb,  wbioh  runs  eastwarcb  and  compels  Ine 
river  to  make  a band  al  Samara  (near  &3'‘  N.  lot.).  On  (be 
eastern  bank  of  tbe  river  a similar  ridge  rises,  wbicli  vn- 
vluses  ibu  river  Sock,  and  coutinuvs  in  an  eastern  diroclion 
until  it  joins  the  Obsishei  Sirt^or  western  branch  of  tbe  Ural 
Mountains,  near  SG**  E.  long-,  not  far  from  the  plane  where  ' 
the  HiaU)a.  an  ntHuent  of  tbe  Kama,  turns  northward. 
That  portion  of  the  ridge  wliiub  lies  oast  of  the  Volga  con* ' 
sists  of  sandy  bills  almost  without  vegetation,  and  porlakea 
largely  of  tbo  nature  of  the  steppes  which  lie  south  of  it. 
Tilts  watershed  encloses  the  wide  ba*in  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Volga  on  the  south,  and  divides  it  from  the  rivers 
which  run  southward  and  unite  with  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Don. 

Besides  these  two  lines  of  waloished  which  cross  Russia 
from  west  to  east,  there  is  in  the  southern  provinces  an  «le* 
vatod  tract,  the  hose  of  which  is  granite,  and  which  liavursea 
it  in  the  same  direction,  but  does  nut  form  a w'atersliad,  be- 
ing broken  through  by  several  large  rivers.  At  its  western 
extremity  it  is  connected  with  the  eablem  offsets  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  which  extend  over  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  government  of  Kishineff,  or  Bessarabia,  and 
udvanoe  as  far  south  as  the  town  of  KitliiiiefT.  From  these 
ndges  the  elevated  tract  extends  eastward,  occup}ingoti  llie 
hanks  of  tlie  river  Dniester  the  whole  space  between  Vaiii- 
{K)l  and  Dubossary,  and  rendering  this  part  of  the  tiver 
uuhi  for  navigation  by  forming  rapids  and  fulls.  Farther 
east,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bug.  it  occurs  near  Olviupol,  and 
on  those  of  the  Ingool,  an  ullluent  of  the  Bug,  between 
Yelisavetgrad  and  Bobrinclz.  It  continues  eastward  to  the 
Dnieper,  which  is  coui{)clled  by  it  to  make  tlie  great  bend 
eastward  between  47''and4<J'^N.  lat.,and  in  which  it  produces 
the  Porogot,  or  twelie  walcrralU  of  Ekaieritioslaw.  From 
this  place  it  declines  more  to  the  south,  aud  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Konskaya,  an  alllucnt  of  the  Dnieper,  it  ap> 

E roaches  the  Sea  of  Azof,  wheru  it  terminates,  according  to 
’alias,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Beidu.  But  it  is  supposed 
that  it  continues  from  Ekatorinoslaw  in  a more  eastern 
direction,  and  QIU  up  the  great  eastern  bend  of  the  river 
Dun  which  occurs  botwocn  and  5U^  N.  lat. 

6'o(/.— 'Russia  has  a much  greater  variety  of  soil  than  ony 
other  country  of  Europe.  Some  very  exlenBive  tracts  arc 
hardly  more  adaptinlfur  agriculture  than  the  groat  African 
desert;  while  others  in  fertility  may  he  compared  with  those 
cuiinihos  without  the  tropics  whicli  are  must  favoured  by 
nature.  In  taking  this  survey  of  Russia,  we  begin  from 
the  north-east. 

Between  the  northern  portion  of  the  Ural  Mountains  on 
the  east  and  the  river  Mezen  on  the  we^t,  is  the  region  of 
(he  tundrat,  which  extend  from  the  coast  b)  64°  N.  lot. 
Climate  and  soil  render  this  region  uiiBt  for  cullivoliun.  It 
is  mostly  a plain  covered  with  mo&s.  which,  for  eight  ur  nine 
months,  is  frozen,  and,  the  rcniaiuder  of  the  year,  is  so 
saturated  w ith  water  as  to  be  rendered  impassable.  In  some 
places  bushes  occur,  which  bear  berriew.  The  few  iiihabi- 
tanU  live  on  flsli,  which  is  very  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  and 
clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  the  wild  animals  which 
haunt  those  regions.  The  skins  wImi  supply  an  article  of 
traffic,  for  which  they  obtain  small  quantities  of  corn,  which 
is  brought  from  the  countries  south  of  the  uualli  by  the 
river  Pechora. 

To  the  south  and  wcbt  of  the  tundrat  extendi  the  largest 
forest  in  Europe,  if  not  on  tho  whiilc  globe.  Tliis  region 
occupies  the  country  on  both  sides  of  tho  upper  course  of 
the  Pechora,  and  all  tliuse  which  lie  within  tho  ha&in  of  the 
Uwiua  and  its  great  branches  tbo  Sukhona  and  Vychegda. 
According  to  ufTiciul  statements,  the  forests  cover  16U,0(J0 
viuure  miles.  They  consist  almost  exclusively  of  different 
kmiU  of  pines,  especially  Pinut  picea  aud  Pinus  tylves- 
iris:  and  of  firs,  larch,  and  hitch.  Only  a few  s|iots 
in  this  country  arc  cuIUvatefl,  and  produce  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  peas,  as  well  as  hemp  and  flux.  But  as  llie  sum* 
mer  U very  short,  and,  during  this  scu^on.  the  weather  very 
unsettled,  fogs  and  rain  being  very  frctiuent,  the  crops  fre- 
quently fail,  ami  they  only  yield  from  three  to  five  times 
tlio  sccil.  Hard  frost  continues  from  the  end  of  October 
io  tho  end  of  April.  The  scanty  population  is  mostly  oc- 
cupied in  bringing  the  produce  of  the  forests  to  market, 
especially  to  ArKhangel.  This  region  extends  westward  to 
the  river  Onega,  and  southward  to  the  mtalli,  the  northern 
declivity  of  which,  chielly  occupied  by  swamps,  but  well 
Wooded,  belongs  to  it.  It  comprehends  tbe  western  portion 


of  the  govormnent  of  Arkhangel  and  tho  whole  of  V<h 
logda. 

VVosl  of  tho  river  Onega  begins  the  region  of  rocks  and 
lakes.  It  extends  over  the  immense  tract  which  lies  between 
the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  of  Bothnia  uu  the  west  and  south, 
and  the  Whilu  Sou  on  the  noillneasl.  and  which  is  called 
by  modem  gougraphurs  the  Isthmus  of  Finland.  A line 
drawn  from  iho  mouth  of  the  river  Neva  across  the  southern 
portion  of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  (he  southern  shores  of 
that  of  Onega  to  the  lake  of  Laisha,  indicates  the  southern 
boundary  of  this  region ; and  another,  drawn  from  the  town 
of  Ulealrarg,  on  the  shoresof  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  the  in- 
nermost recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Kandalaska)B,  separates  it  from 
Russian  Lapland.  Tins  region  extends  from  east  to  west 
about  60U  miles,  and  fn>m  south  to  north  more  than  400 
mile-s  and  coiiMiderably  exceeds  the  British  l.nlands  in  extent. 
It  has  a much  more  broken  surface  than  any  other  portion 
of  Russia  of  equal  extent.  The  northern  portion,  as  far  as 
C&*  3u',  is  level ; ot  least  it  dues  not  contain  any  continuous 
ridge  of  hills,  and  here  the  watunhurl  is  fuuntl  to  rise  gradu- 
ally, but  not  to  a great  elevation.  Near  66°  3U'  N.  lat.  and 
30°  E.  lung,  a ridge  of  hills  rises,  which  runs  south  to  64° 
N.  lat.,  where  it  divides  into  two  ridges,  of  which  that 
W'hicli  ruiii  cast  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the  While 
Bea  from  those  that  run  to  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega. 
After  having  passed  the  last-mentioned  lake  at  a short  d.s- 
taiH'o,  it  approBche.s  tho  hanks  of  the  Onega  river,  and  then 
turns  to  the  south-west,  and  terminates  in  that  direriion 
not  for  from  tlie  suuili-cnstern  shores  of  the  lake.  It  is 
called  the  Mountains  of  Muiidka  (girdle),  and,  nroperly 
speaking,  is  only  a huge  swell  of  elevaieil  ground  with  a 
broad-backed  summit.  It  consists  cbietly  of  sand-hills;  but 
iu  some  parts  granite  appears,  and  in  such  places  the  de- 
clivity is  steep.  The  ri^e  which  runs  westward  is  mainly 
composed  of  granite,  but  it  is  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and 
rows  lower  as  it  approaches  tho  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  sinking 
own  to  the  level  ground  a(  a considerable  distance  from  tho 
sliores.  The  country  surrounded  by  these  two  ridges, 
the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  aud  Finland,  the  river  Neva,  the  lake 
of  laidoga,  the  river  Swir,  and  tho  like  of  Onega,  has  a 
rocky  subsoil ; and  in  many  places  the  rucks  ri>o  above  (he 
surface,  and  constitute  hdls.  They  never  form  an  extensivo 
mass,  but  only  low  and  narrow  rnlges,  which  alternate  with 
wide  and  deep  depressiuni,  the  greater  part  of  which  ora 
filled  up  with  lakes.  It  is  supposed  that  one-fourth  of  (he 
surface  is  covered  with  water.  Tbe  gonoral  surface  of  the 
country  apjiears  to  be  lowest  towards  ihe  cast,  north  of  ths 
lake  of  Ladoga,  where  it  probably  docs  not  attain  200  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  is  less  inlers]>ersed  with  rucks  am] 
lakos.  But  in  approaching  30°  E.  long,  it  rises  considerably. 
The  lake  of  Suima,  which  lies  towards  t|ic  southern  extre- 
mity of  this  rocky  regiun,  and  is  only  divided  by  an  isthmus, 
somewhat  morolhan  20  miles  wide,  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
is  said  to  be  300  feet  above  the  sua-lcvcl ; and  the  numerous 
cataracts  of  the  river  Vuxa,or  Vuoxeu,  by  which  its  waters 
are  carried  to  the  lake  of  tadoua,  support  this  assertion.  If 
wo  consider  that  the  lake  of  Saiina  receives  the  waters  of 
numerous  other  lakes  of  various  size,  which  extend  in  a line 
northward  to  63°  30' N.  lat.,  a dulance  of  IbO  luilca.  ond 
that  tho  ciiaimuls  by  which  (boy  send  their  waters  down- 
ward have  a very  rapid  course,  and  in  some  places  forra 
cataracts,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tho  general  level  of  the 
country  that  surrounds  tho  lake  of  Picli»yarvi,  which  is  ihu 
most  northern  of  them,  may  be  COO  or  700  feet  above  tho 
sca*level.  The  system  of  lakes  which  follows  next  to  tho 
westward  is  culled,  from  the  largest  of  them,  that  of  Pa'iaiia. 
The  country  along  the  shores  of  tins  lake  is  called  Tavas- 
(eland,  and  is  considered  the  most  elevated  portion  of  Fm« 
land;  its  general  level  is  estimated  to  he  400  feet  above 
the  sea,  oven  towaids  tbe  south,  where  tho  river  Kymneuc, 
which  issues  from  the  lake  of  IViana.  descends  with  uu- 
merous  cataracts  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  country 
seems  not  to  be  lower  oast  of  24°  E.  lung.,  until  it  approaches 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  wiihin  about  40  miles,  to  which  it 
gradually  descends  in  a rather  geuilc  slope.  Tlio  rocky 
clcv'Qtions  which  divide  the  lakes  from  one  another  occupy 
only  a small  space,  as  level  tracts,  usually  of  considerable 
extent,  lie  between  their  declivities  and  tho  water-edge. 
The  hills  rise  to  difierent  elevations,  from  200  to  COO 
or  800  feet  abov-e  their  base,  and  frequenUy  take  (lie  must 
fantastical  slia]K's.  Many  of  their  dcchviiius  nro  covered 
with  trees.  All  the  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
Olid  the  oaitern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  as  far  norlb 
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•ft  64*  N.  Ut»  oro  high  nnd  rocky,  especially  Iho  former. 
They  arc  al&o  lined  with  numerous  rock*  and  tmall  inlands, 
nvhU'h  render  the  navigation  dithcuU  and  ilant'erous;  but 
rood  harboursand  anchorage  arc  found  al>out  tlie'^e  islands. 
Thoueh  the  country  n»e*  a»  we  proceed  from  vast  to  west, 
the  climate  iropruvo*  in  the  sarao  degree,  and  vegetation 
and  cultivation  also.  In  the  country  surrounding  the  lake 
of  Onega  the  winter*  arc  nearly  as  severe  a*  on  Iho  Dwina 
in  those  district*  where  the  Siikboua  and  Vycheuda  unite, 
and  the  soil  principally  consists  of  a mixturo  of  clay  and 
sand,  in  which  the  latter  pre«lonii nates.  The  cold  and  wet 
season  it  long,  and  rentiers  tho  crops  very  uncertain;  and 
owing  to  tho  poverty  of  the  soil,  agriculture  is  very  limited. 
Rye,  buckwheat,  oats,  and  barley  am  rullivated  in  some 
places,  ami  also  hemp  and  flax,  but  by  far  the  greatest  partis 
still  in  a natural  stale.  l*inu-furesis  still  cover  more  than 
iiine-lenibs  of  the  country,  j^'thaps  not  less  than  30»000 
Sfjuare  miles.  There  are  few  cattle  in  these  districts,  owing 
to  the  want  of  meadows,  and  tho  diflkulty  of  maintaining 
them  through  a winter  which  lusts  eight  or  n ine  months.  But 
the  more  rocky  country  farther  west  contains  extensive 
meadows  along  the  banks  of  tho  lakes,  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  the  management  of  the  dairy  form  the  principal 
branches  of  rural  economy.  Agriculture  is  also  much  more  at- 
tended  to;  and  m addition  to  tho  grains  which  arc  cullivat(yl 
farlhor  east,  some  wheat  is  produced.  Many  tracts  which 
are  covered  with  bogs  preserve  tho  ice  under  their  surface 
late  in  summer,  and  uro  the  cause  of  night-frosts  being  felt 
to  the  end  of  May  or  tho  beginning  of  Juno.  'I'he  climate 
is  extremely  wet,  and  much  snow  falls  during  the  winter 
A sudden  thaw  frc()uently  fills  the  basins  of  the  lakes  to 
such  a degree  that  the  water  rises  neveral  feet  above  the 
adjacent  country,  damages  the  winter  crops,  and  renders 
tho  fields  incapable  of  buing  cultivated  fur  summer  crops. 
\Vith  ull  these  disadvantages,  tho  western  portion  of  this 
rocky  country,  Tavasteland,  exports  annually  a considerable 
quantity  of  grain.  Though  the  winter  geiiorally  lasts  from 
Oi'tober  to  May,  and  thu  tlicrmumotiT  desc*ends  to  24° 
below  zero,  fruits,  especially  cberrioa,  apples,  and  jwars.  suc- 
ceed along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  ami  on  tlmt 
of  U.itimia  as  far  north  ns  C4°  N.  lat.  At  Abo  tlic  mean 
annual  tcm|teratiire  is  4U°,  that  of  the  winter  24°,  of  tlie 
spring  4U°,  of  the  summer  50^°,  and  of  the  autumn  42° ; 
but  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  region,  at  Uleaborg, 
the  mean  annual  tetiiperaUiru  is  only  33°,  The  nuanliiy 
of  rain  uhicli  annually  falU  is  24  indies.  Spring  (Wies  not 
appear  buforc  the  end  of  May,  when  tho  hircli  conies  into 
leaf,  ami  the  iec  of  the  rivers  breaks.  In  llie  middle  of 
August,  and  sometimes  at  tbe  end  of  July,  night-frosts 
occur.  Burley  omi  wnoe  rye  however  arc  cultivated  : they 
are  sow  n and  cut  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  There 
are  still  cxiensivu  forests  in  this  region,  which  chiefly  cover 
tho  declivities  of  the  rocky  masses:  they  chiefly  consist 
of  pines  and  firs.  Tho  limber  cannot  be  brought  to 
market,  on  account  of  tho  cataracts  which  occur  in  all  the 
riicrs;  but  a great  quantity  of  tar  is  annually  made  in  these 
forests. 

That  portion  of  Russia  which  lies  north  of  a line  drawn 
from  Uleaborg  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Kandalas- 
kaya  comprehends  Lapland  as  far  as  it  bulongs  to  Russia. 
The  surface  is  mostly  u levd,  on  which  some  sand-hills  riM> 
a few  hundrixl  feet  alxive  their  base.  There  arc  numerous 
depressions  on  tliH  plain,  but  most  of  them  arc  of  little 
depth,  and  form  only  extensive  bugs;  the  deeper  depres- 
sions are  permanent  lakes,  of  which  some,  as  that  of 
Knaro,  are  of  grwil  extent.  Tlie  windy  voil,  being  well 
saturated  with  moUlurc  by  tho  melting  of  the  snow,  affords 
pasture  for  a few  months  to  a brci-d  of  small  cattle,  but 
es]>ociaUy  to  the  iiumerniis  herd'  of  reindeer.  In  tlie 
southern  district*  there  uru  considerable  forests  of  high 
growth;  but  towards  the  north  lln-y  are  less  frequent,  oiid 
tJiu  trees  are  of  diminuliTc  size.  .Some  level  ami  more 
fertilo  tracts  occur  along  thu  banks  of  tho  lakes,  on  which 
ryo  ami  barley  oro  cultivated,  which  commonly  ripen  in 
spite  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  ami  the  length  of  the 
winter.  Even  along  tho  wmthuni  coast  of  tho  peninsula  of 
Kola,  the  interior  of  which  is  rocky,  hut  mostly  level,  though 
tho  bIioi'cs  are  high  and  precipitous,  rye  and  l>ailcy  arc 
cultivated.  The  early  night-frosts  indeed  frequently  destroy 
the  crops  : but  when  that  is  nut  tbe  case,  the  labour  of  the 
huabamlninn  is  richly  recum|MMiHed  by  a crop  which  pro- 
duces twentyluld  iU  sttxl.  We  have  a set  of  meteorological 
observatiotu  made  at  Enontekis  (6b°  30'  N.  lat.)  in  lfi02- 


1805,  according  to  which  the  mean  annual  temperalnre  of 
that  place  did  not  exceed  27°,  that  of  tlie  winter  wo*  0°,  of 
the  spring  25°,  of  the  summer  55°,  and  of  the  nuluron  264*. 

On  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  tho 
shores  arc  composed  of  limestone,  and  rise  abruptly  from 
tho  sea  like  a wall  to  an  elevation  of  60  to  180  foot.  From 
this  elevated  coast,  the  country  extends  in  a level  plain 
from  30  to  40  miles  southward,  end  then  descends  to  the 
plain  of  Livonia  by  a gradual  slope.  The  surface  of  the 
plain  is  covered  with  a layer  of  mould  of  indifferent  fertility, 
producing  moderate  crops  of  lye  and  barley.  A part  of  iho 
lain  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  commonly  of  birch, 
ut  frequently  intermixed  with  poplars  ami  hme-trccs;  iho 
last-mcnliuni:^  trees  constitute,  in  Bomo  places,  extensive 
forests.  The  plain  is  furrowed  by  wolcrcour?cs,  which  lie 
many  yards  below  the  surface,  and  the  rivers  which  flow  in 
them  have  a x’cry  rapid  course,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  naviga- 
tion, at  least  in  several  places.  There  are  no  swamps  m this 
region. 

Though  both  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  tho 
Gulf  of  Finland  are  elevated  and  rocky,  the  country 
that  surrounds  its  innermost  recces  on  both  sides  of  tho 
river  Neva  forms  a depression  which  extends  round 
thu  southern  shores  of  the  lake  of  l,adoga,  and  continues 
to  the  soulhcrn  extremity  of  that  of  Onega.  Towards 
the  south  it  reaches,  near  59°  N.  lat.,  tlie  hilly  tracts  that 
branch  off  from  tho  table  land  of  Vsldai.  A moderately 
thin  layer  of  mould  coverj>  a subsoil  of  rock.  The  surfbeo 
is  level  and  very  swampy,  and  though  the  soil  is  not 
devoid  of  fertility,  it  can  only  bo  smrc&sfully  cultivated 
with  great  labour.  Though  situated  in  the  iromcdiatu 
vicinity  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  o. 
Europe,  only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  surface  of  this 
region  is  under  cultivation,  and  about  20  miles  from  Peters- 
burg the  forests  commcnco,  whioh  wcupy  nearly  tho  whole 
of  tlio  country.  Tlic  forests  consist  almost  solely  of  fir  and 
birch;  pine  duos  not  occur  except  in  a few  spots  which  arc 
somewhat  mure  elevated  and  have  a dry  soil.  Immense 
boulders  of  granite  are  dispersed  through  these  forests. 
Tho  mean  annual  temperature  of  Petersburg  is  lower  than 
that  of  Abo,  being  only  37* ; that  of  the  winter  is  1 6°,  of  tbo 
spring  32J°,  of  the  summer  5»°,  and  of  tho  autumn  3?4°. 
The  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  that  city 
is  between  17  and  18  inches. 

The  (able-liiml  of  Valdai  and  Iho  c1cvalc<l  traet  which 
extends  from  tho  river  Msia  to  the  lake  Biolo  0>cro 
(both  which  countries  surround  the  plain  just  noticed  on 
the  south  and  south-east)  wore  formerly  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests.bul  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  cleared 
away,  and  certainly  they  do  not  now  occupy  one  third  and 
perhaps  not  one-fourth  of  the  surface.  They  chiefly  eonai»t 
of  elms,  birch,  and  poplar.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  rocky  eminences  which  rise  on  it  only  attain  a height 
of  too  to  200  feet  above  their  base.  Tliough  grain  succcetls 
Very  well,  and  the  crops  are  rather  abundant,  the  greater 
part  is  usc<l  for  the  niaintenonre  of  liurscs,  which  are  in 
groat  request,  os  several  well-frequented  roads  and  ihreo 
lines  of  canals  traverse  this  region.  The  elevated  and 
broken  region  which  is  contiguous  to  the  table-land  of 
Valdai  on  the  west,  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
governments  of  Pskow  ami  Vitepsk,  apjicars  to  bo  similar  in 
its  natural  fenturcs,  but  the  surface  exliibits  greater  variety, 
lakes  lieing  very  numerous,  and  probably  their  effects  on 
agricuUurcaro  as  hurtful  here  os  in  Finland.  But  this  isai-t 
is  imperfectly  known,  as  it  is  not  traversed  by  any  great 
line  of  road. 

A ridge  of  elevated  gnrund  of  considerable  width  Aro- 
menccs  on  thu  banks  of  tho  river  Di'iiia  near  Diinaburg,  not 
for  from  which  town  tho  last  rapids  in  the  river  occur.  It 
extends  northward  on  both  sides  of  27*  R.  long.,  and  lertni- 
nntes  on  the  banks  of  lake  Peipus  south  of  U.>rpat.  It 
appears  that  its  average  elevation  is  about  600  feel  obove 
the  sca-icvcl,  at  least  tbcsmall  lake  nearthc  tow'n  uf  Murien- 
burg,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  ridge,  has 
this  elevation.  But  in  some  places  there  are  hills  whicli  are 
from  300  (o  500  feet  higher.  This  sandy  and  sterile  ndgo 
separates  the  olev.aled  talile-land  of  Vitepsk  and  Pskow  from 
the  low  plains  of  Livonia,  which  extend  wcslword  from  it 
to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  eastern  portion  of  this 
plain,  cast  of  26°  E.  long.,  is  in  general  undulating,  but  ia 
many  places  contains  hills  400  or  SOO  feel  high.  In 
this  tract  (he  soil  is  cnicfly  loamy,  and  has  a cunsidcrahlo 
degree  of  fertility.  In  tbe  forests  the  birch  prevails.  To 
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lh«  west  of  26*  E.  lonj?.,  the  country  is  nearly  a level, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southern  dislricu  between  Ihc 
Dtina  and  the  river  Aa,  where  there  aro  some  hills.  The 
Wesenben;,  near  the  town  of  Wenden.  attains  1200  feet 
above  the  m)a- level.  The  soil  of  the  level  i>ortion  of  (he  plain 
is  much  less  fertile,  the  greoter  part  of  it  consisting  of  sand, 
which,  by  being  saturated  with  moisture  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  becomes  fit  for  maintaining  vegetation,  and  for 
producing  grain,  hemp,  and  tiax.  The  forests  consist  mostly 
of  pine,  and  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the  level  grounu. 
It  lenninates  on  the  sea  with  a low,  flat,  and  sandy  shore. 

The  immense  tract  of  country  which  extends  from  (he 
southern  banks  of  tho  Diina  southwards,  having  the  swampy 
region  on  the  oast,  and  terminating  in  tlio  great  swamps  of 
Pinsk  and  Rainur,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a 
senes  of  table-lands,  which  occupy  extensive  tracts  between 
the  Diina  and  Vilia  (an  atlluent  of  the  Nicmcn).  the  Vilia 
and  the  Niemen,  and  the  last-mentioned  rivers  and  the  Hug, 
and  extend  eastward  to  the  swamps.  The  tops  spread  out 
in  largo  plains,  the  borders  of  which  however  are  not  well  de- 
terminotf,  as  they  lower  imperceptibly  towards  the  rivers  with 
long  and  gradual  slopes.  The  more  elevated  portions  of 
these  table-lands  are  from  40ti  to  HOO  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  as  the  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  but  well  penetrated  by 
the  water  from  tho  melting  of  the  sitow,  they  are  covered 
with  pine-forests,  which  supply  tho  best  piiiv-tiinber  in 
Europe.  This  timber  is  floated  down  the  alUuents  of  the 
Niemen,  and  is  sent  from  Memel  to  England.  On  the 
most  southern  table-land,  between  the  Nieroon  and  Bug, 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Narew,  and  contiguous  to  tho 
swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor  (between  52'’  29'  and  52^ 
5l'  N.  lat.,  and  23*  -lU'  and  24*  30'  E.  long  ),  is  the  forest  of 
BialuvUa,  which  occupies  moro  than  700  square  miles,  or 
about  the  extent  of  Westmoreland,  and  contains  oak,  (Ir. 
and  pines  of  immense  size.  It  is  said  that  no  person  has 
ever  penetrated  tlirough  this  wilderness,  as  tho  interior 
is  filled  up  with  immense  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  It  is  tho 
only  place  where  (he  urus  is  still  found.  [^Bison.]  Tlic 
lower  countries  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  nave  a tolera- 
bly fertile  Boil,  consisting  of  loam  and  sand,  intermixed 
with  alluvial  mould,  the  deposit  of  tho  inundations  of  the 
rivers.  They  produce  wheat,  rye.  barley,  oats,  buckwheat, 
and  millet.  Cattle  are  not  obundant,  owing  to  the  want  of 
meadow.’i.  Horses  aro  numerous,  but  of  small  size.  Tlie 
climate  of  this  region  is  much  colder  than  that  of  the 
countries  along  the  Baltic  under  tho  same  parallel.  Even 
in  the  southern  districts  tho  mean  annual  temperature  dues 
not  exceed  42^^.  Tho  winter  is  long  and  severe ; the  spring 
short  and  late.  The  summer  is  extremely  variable;  thu  dif- 
ference between  two  days  frequently  amounting  to  20*  and 
more.  The  heat  is  sometimes  insupportable,  but  it  soon 
followed  by  a cold  wind.  Fogs  are  very  frequent  m this 
season.  Autumn  is  the  most  agreeable  season,  when  tho 
days  are  dry  ani  warm  ; but  the  nights  arc  chilly. 

We  pass  to  the  survey  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Volga, 
which  occupies  650,U00  sciuare  miles,  and  is  equal  in  extent 
to  three  times  the  area  of  France,  and  five  and  a half  tiroes 
that  of  the  British  Islands.  It  constitutes  the  most  itn- 
porlant,  and.  generally  speaking,  the  most  fertilo  portion  of 
the  whole  empire.  The  upper  basin  of  tho  Volga  compre- 
hends the  governments  or  Twer,  Yaruslaw,  ami  Koslruma. 
Tho  source  of  the  river  is  tilU  feet,  the  town  of  Twer  320 
feet,  and  the  town  of  Nislmoi  Novgorod,  at  tho  lower  ex- 
tremity of  this  part  of  tho  basin,  230  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  To  this  region  belongs  a great  part  of  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  uwalli,  or  northern  watershed.  Between 
Y'aroslaw  and  Kosiroma,  tho  de<'liviiy  of  the  uwalli  ter- 
minates about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  tlie  Volga,  but 
further  cast  at  a greater  distance.  Between  it  and  the 
river  there  is  a level  plain.  This  declivity  is  much  less 
wooded  than  the  northern  towards  the  conliuents  of 
tho  Dwina.  The  forests,  whU-h  consist  mostly  of  uiiich 
occupy  less  than  half  its  surface.  Tho  rciuaiuder  is 
partly  covered  with  morasses  and  moors,  and  iwUly  with 
ncaths,  bore  and  there  interspersed  with  tracts  of  sand.  It 
is  only  along  the  watercourses  tlial  cultivable  tracts  of  mo- 
derate extent  and  moderate  fertility  occur.  I'ho  plains 
along  tho  banks  of  tho  Volga  above  and  below  Twer  are 
moderately  fertile,  and  give  tolerable  crops  of  wheat,  rye. 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  ond  llax:  the  forests  which  lie  within 
them  and  on  tlreir  bordors  consist  of  oak,  bircli,  ash,  nhicr, 
poplar,  fir,  and  pine.  Farther  down  the  land  is  less  fertile, 
and  as  the  climate  seems  to  be  more  severe  and  less  favour- 


able to  tho  ^wth  of  grain,  hemp  and  flax,  especially  tho 
latter,  constitute  tho  principal  objects  of  agriculture.  Ex- 
tensive fluids  aro  entirely  covered  with  (tax.  Rye  and  barley 
aro  cultivated  with  tolerable  success,  but  wheat,  oats,  and 
peas  do  not  succeed  so  well,  and  are  little  grown.  A cun- 
siderablo  portion  of  the  flax  and  hemp  grown  in  this 
country  is  consumed  in  the  numerous  manurai-tures  which 
exist  in  the  towns  and  even  in  the  villages.  Forests,  cliiuHy 
of  pine,  are  rather  numerous.  West  of  Kostroma  however, 
where  the  plains  increase  in  width,  tho  soil  is  almost  exclu- 
sively covered  with  sand,  winch  produces  few  trees,  and 
is  only  partially  cultivated.  In  a few  depressions  thuro  arc 
meadows,  but  it  is  in  general  a very  poor  tract. 

South  of  this  portion  of  tho  basin  of  tho  V'ulga  lies  llirat 
of  its  atilucnt  the  Oka,  which  in  some  places  extends  to  52* 
N.  lat.,  and  is  on  an  average  260  miles  from  north  to  south 
Not  far  from  the  batiks  of  the  Volga,  tho  country  south  o« 
it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  from  50  to  luO  feet,  generally 
with  a steep  ascent,  but  in  several  places  with  a lung  gentle 
slopo.  The  country  which  hence  extends  soulbwnr<l  is  an 
undulating  plain  interspersed  with  a few  hilLsof  mo<lerale 
elevation  and  gradual  declivities.  The  general  level  of  the 
surface  rises  very  slowly,  as  the  town  of  Moscow  is  only  416 
feel  above  the  sea,  or  only  26  feci  higher  than  Twer,  and  no 
part  of  tho  intervening  country  much  exceeds  600  feet;  but 
towards  the  west  it  rises  higher,  as  the  town  of  Mojaisk  is 
700  feet.  It  rises  probably  also  much  higher  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Oka  (north  of  52°  N.  lat.),  but  wo  aro  nut 
acquainted  with  tho  amount  of  this  rise.  The  soil,  which 
near  tho  Volga  is  of  indifferent  quality,  improves  as  we  pro- 
ceed both  south  and  east.  In  the  government  of  Moscow  it 
is  fertile,  but  still  more  so  in  those  of  Kaluga  and  Tula,  and 
a part  of  Orel.  But  on  approaching  tho  watershed  in  Orel,  tho 
soil,  though  clayey,  is  very  dry,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  steppes  which  lie  towards  tho  Black  Sea.  'I'ho  country 
to  tho  west  of  Moscow  has  also  a less  fertile  soil,  and  tliough 
a part  of  it  is  under  cultivation,  the  crops  aro  less  abundant, 
and  the  forests,  which  occupy  exiem>ivo  tracts,  consist  only 
of  scrub  oaks.  In  proceeding  east  of  Moscow  through  the 
governments  of  Vladimir,  Uiasan,  and  the  northern  districts 
ofTarabow,  the  soil  improves  still  more  than  it  docs  towards 
the  south.  The  riven  which  intersect  this  extensive  region, 
and  generally  with  a northern  and  eastern  course,  run  in 
narrow  valleys  from  50  to  lUO  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  plain.  Tho  river  bottoms  are  chiefly  covered  with 
sand,  and  arc  utterly  sterile;  in  a few  places  only  there  ore 
meadosrx.  Tho  heights  which  cnclotio  these  valleys  are 
steep.  Forests  are  rare  in  the  countries  soulli  of  Moscow, 
but  in  the  eastern  districts  they  occur  at  rurtarn  intervals 
between  the  well  cultivated  fields,  and  contUt  of  birch  and 
(Ir.  among  which  there  aro  many  tall  oaks.  Though  Moscow 
is  not  situated  in  thn  very  centre  of  this  region,  but  raiher 
towards  its  northern  boundary,  the  climate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  that  of  the  whole  country,  os  the 
districts  farther  south  arc  more  elevated.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  SS^that  of  the  winter  t3*,thalof  the  spring 
361*.  that  of  the  summer  62*.  and  that  of  the  autumn  4U*. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  (he  summer  is  one  degri.>e 
higlier  than  at  London,  whibt  in  that  of  the  winter  tlioru  is 
a difference  of  26*.  In  spring  the  difference  is  >5*,  but  in 
autumn  only  4*.  Tho  number  of  rainy  days  is  205  in  tliu 
year,  but  still  the  quantity  of  rain  is  small. 

The  middle  basin  of  tho  Volga  extends  from  the  lunuth 
of  the  Oka  downwards  to  the  ridge  of  Samara,  and  cninpro- 
hends  the  four  governments  of  Nisbnei  Novgorod,  Peiisa, 
Casan,  and  Simbirsk.  It  contains  the  roost  fertilo  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Volga,  and  perhapa  of  all  Russia.  Pallas  re- 
peatedly asserts  that  this  region  is  the  granary  of  the 
empire,  Tho  most  fertile  portion  of  it  lies  un  the  west  of 
the  river.  Alung  its  banks  there  is  an  acclivity  from  3U0 
to  5tiU  feet  above  its  lowest  level;  and  (ho  country  at  the 
back  uf  this  acclivity  docs  not  descend,  but  stretches  out  on 
an  undulating  level,  here  and  there  rising  into  hills  covered 
with  excellent  soil.  It  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  rye. 
spell,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  millet.  Horses  and  cattle  arc 
numerous,  but  of  small  size.  Sheep  are  very  abundant, 
especially  tho  hroad-tailcd  kind.  Oak  is  the  most  common 
kind  of  wood;  birch  and  lime  trees  are  also  numerous,  tut 
the  few  forests  of  fir  which  occur  in  this  rich  loamy  soil  con- 
sist only  of  stunted  and  crookcil  trees  covered  with  branches 
from  the  bollum  to  the  top.  and  they  cannot  bo  u*c<l  as 
timber.  Tlie  region  east  of  the  river  is  not  quite  so  ferule, 
but  still  U supplies  rich  crops,  and  is  remarkable  fur  the 
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extcRfive  foraaU  of  o«k  which  occupy  the  higher  ground*. 
These  higher  grounds  are  divided  irora  the  baiikt  of  the 
nver  bj'  a low  tract  from  four  to  six  or  even  eight  miles  in 
width,  which  is  partlv  covered  with  swamps,  but  partly  sup- 
plies ipM)d  pasture.  Tlio  moan  annual  temperaturu  of  Casan 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Mo*cx>w,  being  37t®,  but  the 
autumn  and  winter  are  much  colder.  Tbo  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  autumn  is  only  33“,  and  that  of  the  winter  10*, 
while  tbo  moan  lemperaturo  of  the  summer  is  63*,  or  four 
decrees  higher  than  that  of  London,  and  that  of  iho  spring 
is  42". 

To  the  norilPand  east  of  tins  portion  of  tlto  basin  of  the 
Volga  extends  that  of  its  largest  afliuent,  the  Kama,  whi'  b 
is  stuteil  to  comprehend  an  area  of  more  than  2Ui),000 
s<)uaru  miles,  or  to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  trance.  It 
contains  the  government  of  Vistka.  the  greatest  part  of 
that  of  Perm,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Orenburg.  As 
this  extensive  region  lies  oonliguous  to  the  central  and 
southern  pfirtion  of  the  Ural  Mountains  [Ural  Moi’M- 
tains],  the  country  adjacent  to  the  range  is  mountainous, 
being  traversed  by  a few  offsets  of  that  chain.  But  the 
country  lowers  rapidly  as  we  proceed  westward.  The  town 
of  Perm,  hardly  seventy  miles  dutant  from  the  great  range 
in  a straight  line,  is  only  376  feetabove  the  tea-level.  Along 
the  rivers  there  arc  valleys,  ur  lather  depressions,  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles  wide,  and  between  these  depressions  Ihoro 
is  a swell  of  elevated  ground  from  200  to  40U  feel  above  the 
vaileys.  the  higheKt  part  of  which  is  a level  or  undulating 
plain',  equal  in  width  to  the  adjacent  deprcMiuns.  Near 
the  Ural  both  the  valleys  and  ridges  run  parallel  to  the 
principal  range  of  the  mountain-system,  but  farther  west 
they  extend  south-east  and  north-west.  The  higher  por- 
tiuus  of  the  country  are  entirely  covered  with  forests,  which 
towards  the  north  consist  of  pine-trees,  but  towards  the 
south  the  forests  are  intermingled  with  oak  and  lime  trees. 
A great  }>avt  of  the  lower  country  is  also  wooded,  but 
uxtunsivo  tracts  have  been  appropriated  to  tho  cultiva- 
tion of  rye,  barley,  and  oals.  In  a few  places  wheat  ii  cul- 
tivatsd.  In  the  most  northern  districts  drained  by  the 
Kama  thoro  aro  extensive swsm)>s,  which  render  cultivation 
procarious,  but  still  it  extends  nortii  of  the  parullol  of  3'J*. 
The  southern  portion  of  this  region,  on  both  sides  of  tho 
Uialaya  and  Ufa,  is  y^ry  imi'Orfecily  known,  in  many  parts 
It  appears  to  resemble  the  woodless  steppes  farther  south, 
hut  m others  cultivation  alternates  with  forests  of  deciduous 
trees,  especially  oak.  Thu  basin  of  the  Kama  contains  the 
rirhirst  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  Russia,  and  immense 
quanlitios  of  salt  uro  extracted  from  salt-springs.  In  this 
region  platinum  has  been  found. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Volga  traverses  an  immense 
steppe  or  desert,  which  nut  only  extends  over  the  whole  of 
tho  lower  basin  of  tho  river,  but  strotebes  out  eastward  to 
tbo  banks  of  the  river  Ural,  along  the  courso  of  which  it 
extends  from  its  mouth  to  tho  place  where  it  issues  from  the 
valleys  of  itio  Ural  Mountains.  This  river  constitutes  the 
boundary  of  Russia  towards  the  Kiighis  Cossacks,  whose 
country  docs  not  differ  much  in  natural  features  from  tho 
great  steppe  u Inch  extends  over  the  south-east  of  Russia.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  steppe  extends  from  the 
emlHmciuiro  of  the  nver  Ural  to  that  of  llm  river  Koomo, 
which,  with  the  Manvtch  river,  constitutes  the  boundary  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  river  Koomaand  the  upper  course  of  iho  Manytcii 
on  the  north,  and  the  base  of  tho  Caucasus  on  tho  south,  U 
a steppe  of  the  same  kind.  The  western  border  of  this  im- 
mense desert  lies  dose  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga. 
.\bout  32*  so'  N.  lat.,  or  where  tno  ridgo  of  tho  hills  of 
Samara  is  broken  tlirougli  by  tho  Volga,  thoro  begins  on 
iu  right  bank  nn  olevated  tract,  rising  m general  .100  feel, 
but  somotinu*s  300  feel  above  Ibe  lowest  level.  Tliisuluvuled 
ground  cuniiiiucs  witliout  interruption  to  tho  place  where 
the  Volga  turns  to  the  suuth>east  (4b*  Si/X  *>nd  pieveiiu  all 
the  rivers  that  originate  west  of  its  course  from  joining  it, 
and  com}>e)s  them  to  run  to  the  Don.  The  elevated  ground 
docs  not  ceoso  at  the  bond  of  the  Volga,  but  cotitinuus  to 
advance  southward  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sarpa. 
an  alHucnt  of  the  Volga,  which  runs  from  south  to  north. 
Near  iho  place  wheru  the  Sarpa  originates,  the  elevaieil 
ground,  which  lias  the  Ibrm  of  a low  mounlain-ridgc,  between 
31"  and  4(>“.  IS  gradually  lost  in  the  plain  uhich  extomU 
north  of  tho  mcr  Alnnytch.  The  steppe  thus  cundned,  ok 
for  as  it  belongs  to  Rusmo,  cuniains,  accoiding  to  a rough 
estimate,  an  area  of  336, Ouu  square  miles,  or  inoiu  (liuii 


once  and  a half  tlie  area  of  all  France.  Tliough  the  whole 
of  this  region  is  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  supplies  only 
scanty  pasture  for  the  herds  of  ihu  wandering  tnijos  which 
inhabit  it,  some  \iar(s  aro  less  and,  und  havo  bettor 
pastui  e-grounds.  Tliut  part  of  the  sleppo  which  lies 
west  of  tlio  course  of  lUu  Volga  is  called  the  KuomanMO 
siep|)v.  This  purtiou  of  tbo  groat  steppe  is  not  a level, 
but  ibe  surface  consists  of  geullc  swells  of  a roundish  form, 
so  that  the  view  seldom  extends  over  many  miles.  Tho 
sod  consists  almost  ontiiely  of  a yellow  clay,  and  rarely 
of  sand;  it  is  impregnated  with  salt,  and  pita,  or  sroaU 
i4ill-hikos.  are  common.  Vegetation  is  confined  to  a !bw 
plants.  The  most  frequent  are  a low-growing  wormwood, 
Some  species  of  salsola,  ami  a coarse  grass  which  grows 
iu  tuOs  several  feel  from  one  another;  between  thoso 
tiiA*  the  yellow  soil  is  without  any  vx^etution.  In  no 
place  dues  tlto  grass  cover  the  whole  surface  so  as  to 
form  a turf,  except  In  some  of  the  deeper  depressions, 
and  in  these  the  vegolaliou  clitofiy  consints  of  salt  herbs  fit 
only  for  camels.  The  shore  of  the  Claspiau  Sea  between 
tho  mouths  of  the  Volga  and  thoae  of  the  Kooma  is  very  low 
to  a distance  varying  between  20  and  40  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  iuundatodby  ibe  waters  of  that  great  lake  when  a strong 
south-easterly  wind  liappeiis  to  blow  fur  some  time,  and 
vessels  aro  sometimes  driven  on  the  sand-hills  which  rise  on 
the  west  of  this  level  tract.  These  low  hills  appear  to  have 
been  producod  by  the  accumulation  of  the  sand  thrown  out 
by  the  lake.  At  the  back  of  tlunu  lulls  there  aro  oxteneivo 
salt-lakes,  which  once  evidently  formed  part  of  the  Caspian 
befuve  the  sand- hills  existed.  Among  these  salt-lakes  those 
called  8oleno<^  Khaki  are  very  remarkable.  They  occupy  a 
depressKm  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  in  width,  which  ha* 
a very  swampy  surface,  over  which  the  salt-lakes  are  dis- 
pt'rsed,  la  this  tract  the  river  ManylcU  originates : it 
runs  Dearly  due  west  fur  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  wlien, 
having  paMcd  the  elevated  ground  which  separates  tlia 
Saqm  frum  the  Don,  it  cnlen  an  arid  plaih  of  moderate 
Width  which  oxtends  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don  auil 
Sctt  of  Azof,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  south  and  north  by 
mure  elevated  land.  This  level  tract  contained,  at  a remote 
{leriud,  according  to  Palbs,  the  strait  by  which  the  Black  Sea 
was  connected  with  the  Caspian.  The  source  of  the  Manytsh 
u divided  from  tho  low  lands  along  the  Isal- mentioned  sea 
aud  those  which  lie  along  the  lower  banks  of  tho  rivor  Kooma, 
by  small  hills,  entirely  consisting  of  sand.  l>et  ween  which  nu- 
merous salt-pits  occur.  In  Strabo  there  oocurs  a pasaan 
which  indicates  that  such  a communication  once  existed.  At 
the  Caspian  Sea,  according  to  the  latest  measurement,  is  about 
100  feel  below  the  level  of  the  Block  Sea,  it  is  supposed 
that,  before  this  oominunication  was  slopped,  the  surface 
must  have  been  higher  by  .at  least  lUO  feet,  and  that  tb« 
waters  then  covered  the  whole  steppe,  not  only  lliat  iu 
Russia,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  but  also  that  of  the 
Kirghis  Cossacks,  far  beyond  ilie  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Pallas,  who  first  adopted  this  npiuion,  supiKirts  it  by  stating 
that  the  innumerable  shells  winch  are  scattered  over  tfaeaw 
deserts  exactly  rcsombio  thoae  of  the  Caspian,  and  do  nut 
occur  in  the  rivers;  thoi  tho  sod  of  tins  vast  region  is  of 
great  uniformity,  consisting,  except  the  quicksands,  merely 
of  yellow  clay  or  sand  combined  with  marine  mud,  with  a 
bed  of  clay  at  a considerable  depth ; and  that  this  soil  is 
impregnated  more  or  less  with  saline  matter,  which  in  many 
places  forms  salt-pits  and  tsU-lakes.  Thu  western  or  Koo- 
maiiian  steppe  however  is  the  best  part  of  the  whole,  at 
least  of  that  which  belongs  to  Russia.  Tlio  number  of 
Calmueks  who  find  pasture  fur  their  numerous  henU,  con- 
sisting  of  camels,  black  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats, 
is  ewumated  at  2U,UUU  tents  or  families,  besides  a ronsider- 
ablc  number  of  Cossacks,  who  possess  portions  of  it.  In 
winter,  when  tho  grass  of  the  plains  is  entirely  destroyed, 
tlK'ir  hords  find  abundant  pustuie  on  the  swampy  traoia 
along  Iho  banks  of  the  river  Sarq>a,  on  tho  low  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  and  on  the  more  level  gruund  of  the  river  Kooma 
above  Kislar.  The  wild  animals,  which  abound  in  the  steppes, 
arc  lionet,  saiga-antelupos  [Antklops,  voI.  ii.,  p.  73],  foxes, 
wolves,  and  tho  dipu*  j^riM  [Murid.w,  vol.  xv.,  p.  SU9]. 

'J'hu  bed  of  Uiu  river  Volga  is  frum  4U  to  6U  foet  below  the 
level  of  the  steupe.  The  nver  Hows  from  the  bend  at 
SaruptA  (48*  3i>^  N.  lat.)  in  a valley  from  20  to  3u  mile* 
wide,  the  suifacc  of  which  is  not  much  uIkivo  the  common 
lovol  of  the  river.  It  eousuls  of  alluvial  sod.  and  the  river 
has  accordingly  formed  on  it  numerous  channels,  which 
Iruquuntly  uuito  and  separate  again.  Thus  many  islands 
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arc  formed,  most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  low  tracts  along 
the  riTcr,  are  annually  inunduteil  fur  about  two  months, 
and  though  thoy  are  thus  romlered  unfit  for  cultivation, 
they  are  used  as  meadows  and  pasture-ground.  Some  of 
the  larger  islands  however,  being  above  the  reach  of  the 
inundations,  allow  the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of 
grain ; and  these  arc  the  only  tracts  in  this  region  wheru 
grain  is  grown, 

Tlio  larger  portion  of  the  steppe  is  situated  on  the  oast  of 
the  Volga  ; and  it  is  called  by  the  Calmucks  Gahsen,  that 
is,  the  desert.  This  name  however  applies  only  to  the 
southern  and  more  sterile  part,  wliosc  northern  boundary  is  , 
formed  by  the  ridge  of  the  Obstshei  Sirt.  This  rUlgcof  elc- 1 
valod  ground  is  connected  at  its  eastern  extremity  with  the  j 
most  western  ranges  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  near  52*  N.  Inl.,  I 
whence  it  extends  westward,  and  at  first  parallel  with  the  I 
middle  course  of  the  river  Ural,  to  the  place  where  the  river  I 
turns  southward.  Thu  elevated  ground  continues  westward 
until  it  reaches  the  Volga  opposite  Kamyshin,  between  5f® 
and  52^*  N.  lat.  The  Obstshei  Sirt  rises  with  a gentle 
declivity  about  SOD  feet  above  the  steppe,  which  extends 
along  Its  southern  sido,  and  is  considered  by  Pallas  to  he  the 
antient  coast-line  of  the  sea,  when  the  waters  of  thoCa-^pian 
Sea  covered  the  whole  plain  south  of  it.  It  differs  con- 
siderably from  the  steppe  itself,  the  soil  containing  a con- 
siderable portion  of  black  mould  and  being  covered  with 
grass.  The  northern  part  of  the  steppe  is  reac  hed  by  a short 
descent  on  iu  northern  side.  This  country  is  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  while  the  southern  por- 
tion is  considered  to  be  between  50  and  lUO  feet  below  it. 
Its  surface  is  also  a level,  in  which  the  watercourses  have 
made  deep  furrows.  The  upper  level  consists  of  n more 
fertile  soil  than  tliat  of  tho  steppe,  and  is  chiefly  covered 
with  a tolerably  good  turf,  but  is  without  trees  or  bushes.  No 
part  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  it  docs  not  appear  to  bo  fit  for 
cultivation.  On  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  however  there 
aro  wild  cherry  and  almond  trees  and  other  shrubs,  and 
between  thorn  meadows.  In  some  places  these  bottoms  are 
partially  cultivated. 

Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  OlMlshoi  Sirt,  not  for 
from  tho  town  of  Kamyshin,  begins  the  Naryii,  an  elevated 
tract  of  sand,  which  runs  in  a south-east  direction  through 
the  great  steppe,  south  of  the  Obstshei  Sirt,  and  terminates 
not  far  from  the  shores  of  tho  Caspian  Sea.  Us  length  is 
above  300  miles,  and  it  varies  in  width  from  .10  to  100 
miles.  The  surface  is  covered  with  hills  varying  from  12 
to  30  feet  in  height;  they  lie  generally  in  groups  close 
together,  but  sometimes  the*  groups  are  soparated  from  one 
another  by  large  level  tracts.  The  hills  consist  of  fine  while 
sand  intermixed  with  broken  shells  ami  dccomposeil  lime, 
and  are  quito  destitute  of  vegetation  ; but  it  is  remarkable 
that  a few  feet  below  tho  surface  spring-water  is  always 
found  among  these  hills,  ami  in  some  of  the  depressions 
many  rare  plants  grow.  On  the  weit  of  the  Naryn  extends 
tho  worst  part  of  the  steppe.  It  appears  that  a great  depres- 
sion occur*  here,  which  contains  numerous  salt  lakes,  which 
begin  on  the  north  with  the  lake  of  Elton,  about  70  mites 
south-west  of  Kamyshin,  and  extend  parallel  to  tho  Narvn, 
south-eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  The  lakes 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  level  tracts,  consisting 
of  yellow  clay,  without  any  vegetation,  except  in  a few 
isolated  spots  of  small  extent.  In  some  parts  there  are 
hills  covered  with  gypsum,  and  eonsUting  of  great  masses 
of  rock-salt.  The  most  southern  of  the*e  hills  of  rock-salt, 
Soicnui’a  Oora,  or  Tshaptshatshu,  is  about  100  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Astrakhan.  No  use  is  made  of  the  im- 
mense mosses  of  rock-salt  which  occur  in  this  tract,  as  that 
commodity  ran  be  obtaineil  with  less  expense  from  the  lakes. 
Formerly  the  fine  and  pure  salt  which  crystallizes  along 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Bogdoin  Dalvossu.  was  collected, 
out  it  has  been  discontinued  since  18U7,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  transport.  This  lake,  which  is  10  miles  long 
and  6 wide,  is  al^mt  25  miles  from  the  Volga,  near  48**  N. 
lat.  Immense  quantities  of  salt  arc  obtained  from  tho  lake 
of  Elton,  or,  as  it  is  colled  by  the  Calmucks,  AUun,  which 
lies  near  49°  N.  lat.  and  40°  40'  B.  long.,  and  is  12  miles 
long,  with  a width  of  nearly  10  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  is  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  salt,  like  ice.  It  has 
a brownish-grey  and  reddish  colour,  and  though  not  quite 
pure,  is  used  in  ihost  parts  of  Russia.  The  government 
inaiulairM  on  the  slerilo  banks  of  the  lake  an  establishment 
of  about  one  thousand  persons.  The  layer  of  salt  is  broken 
with  poles  and  eoUeeted  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  wiience 


it  is  transported  to  the  great  salt  dcpfit  at  Saratow.  whicli, 
accorclinglo  Krdman,  contained  some  years  ago  thirty  million 
poods  of  salt,  a quantity  which  was  csliraalcd  sulllciont  for 
the  consumption  of  the  whole  empire  for  more  than  a year. 
Between  tho  series  of  salt  lakes  which  have  been  already 
notireil,  and  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  is  a tract  of  sandy  hills 
simibir  to  the  Naryn,  but  of  less  extent.  Though  tho  vegeta- 
tion of  this  trad  is  viiry  scanty,  it  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  dcpn‘saion  in  which  the  salt  lakes  occur,  and  tlicrc  art* 
some  spots  which  supply  pasture.  There  are  no  permanent 
watercourses  in  this  region,  nor  even  temporary  ones  of  any 
considerable  extent, 

Tlial  part  of  the  steppe  which  lies  east  of  the  Naryn 
appears  to  be  less  sterile  than  the  country  just  describt^. 
Here  the  soil  consi.'ils  chielly  of  yellow  clay.biit  is  more  in- 
termixed With  sand,  and  more  fit  for  supporting  vegetation. 
But  the  soil  is  aUo  impregnated  with  salt,  though  much  less 
so  than  the  western  port  of  the  steppe,  and  sonic  saline 
plants,  with  the  short  wormwooil.  on  wliich  tho  saiga-ante- 
lopcs  feed,  are  the  vegetation  most  frequently  met  with. 
Three  rivers  traverse  it  from  north-west  to  south-east;  two 
of  them  are  called  Usen  (the  I.,c8ser  and  tho  Greater),  and 
fall  into  the  salt  lake  Karaysh  Samara,  which  sometimes 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  river  Ural  by  a small  channel, 
but  generally,  like  all  the  lakes  of  this  region,  lias  no  outlet. 
The  third  river  is  called  Kiishum,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Zngan,  or  Zagan-Nor.  Tlic  two  rivers  Uscn  run  in  a bed 
from  1 5 to  16  feet  lielow  the  surface  of  the  stepjie.  w liich  is  a 
dead  level,  and  the  liottoms  along  their  banks  aro  from  half 
a mile  to  two  miles  wide.  They  are  covered  tvith  poplars, 
willows  wild  olive-trees,  and  tamarisk  shrubs,  and  constitute 
the  only  wooded  tracts  i'n  tho  whole  extent  of  the  steppe ; 
for  the  bottoms  along  the  Ural  river,  which  are  from  half  a 
mile  to  a mile  and  a half  wide,  are  subject  to  long  annual 
inundations. 

Though  the  Ural  ris"er  is  considered  as  the  boundary- 
line  between  Rus-sia  and  the  country  inhabited  by  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  of  tho  Kirghis  Cossacks,  from  the  place 
where  it  turns  westward,  or  from  the  redoubt  of  Oreskaia, 
the  Ruwians  consider  two  localities  on  the  south  an«l  west 
of  tin*  river  as  belonging  to  them,  the  rock-salt  mines  of 
lick  and  the  salt-lake  of  Inderskoc.  Tlio  first  aro  about 
80  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Orenburg,  near  the  place  where 
tho  small  river  Ilok  falls  into  the  Ural.  They  arc  tho  only 
mines  of  rock-salt  which  are  worked  in  Russia.  Great 
quantities  of  saU  were  formerly  obtained  from  them,  but  in 
modern  times  they  have  not  been  worked  to  any  great 
extent.  The  salt-lake  of  Indcrskoe,  w hich  Is  near  49°  N. 
lat.,  about  eight  mile.H  frimi  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Ural 
river,  is  about  55  miles  in  circumference.  Its  surface 
is  covered  with  such  a thick  layer  of  salt,  that,  according  to 
Pallas,  it  may  be  erossed  by  a man,  like  a sheet  of  ice. 
Only  the  Oniiacks  who  arc  stalioncil  on  the  Ural  river  take 
from  it  as  much  salt  as  is  required  to  cure  the  fish  which 
are  caught  in  tho  river.  [Ur.\l,  River.] 

No  country  on  the  globe  is  subject  to  a greater  diversity 
of  heat  and  cold  than  this  steppe,  especially  the  eastern 
part.  The  Ural,  nolwiilislanding  its  rapid  current  in  its 
upj>cr  course,  is  covered  with  ico  at  the  end  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  it  does  not  break  up  before 
the  middle  of  A]iri].  During  this  season  tho  frost  is  con- 
tinuous and  intense.  Tho  thermomcler  generally  sinks  15“ 
below  zero,  and  continues  so  for  several  weeks  together,  and 
sometimes  it  descends  to  30“  and  35*.  During  this  time  a 
considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls,  but  it  does  not  cover  tho 
ground,  being  carried  over  the  plain  by  violent  whirl- 
winds, which  cause  it  to  accumulate  in  certain  places.  Tho 
spring  is  very  short.  In  tho  middle  of  May  the  heat  begins 
to  be  oppressive  in  the  day-time.  In  June  and  July  tho 
thermoracler  rises  to  100®,  and  at  Orenburg  it  sometimes 
attains  110®.  Tho  heat  U generally  attended  witli  a total 
wont  of  rain  and  a southern  wind  which  dries  up  the  water 
of  the  lakes  and  converts  them  into  swamps.  The  nights 
however  are  cool.  In  September  the  heat  decrease's  ra- 
pidly, and  soon  afierwards  night-frosts  become  fyenuent.  In 
this  season  rain  is  rather  common.  Thus  tho  inhabit.'inls 
of  this  region  experience  in  winter  a degree  of  cold  which  is 
not  inferiur  to  that  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  MBckeiizte 
river  near  the  polar  circle  ; while  in  summer  they  are  op- 

[iresscd  by  a heat  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
lottcst  month  on  the  Amazonas,  under  the  equator. 

I As  no  mountains  intervene  between  this  steppe  and  the 
I western  countries  of  Europe,  the  elTecto  of  this  extraordinary 
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eliraato  arc  fi*U  as  far  west  as  Great  Britain.  When  the 
wind  blows  from  the  ciul  between  October  ond  May,  it  is 
extremely  cold,  and  more  disagieeublo  than  that  from  llic 
nortii.  i'houu;h  the  wind  has  passed  over  extensive  regions 
before  it  roaches  our  ct>ast,  it  has  not  enlirLdy  changed  its 
character.  On  the  cotilrory,  when  wc  experience  an  easterly 
wind  between  May  and  October,  it  is  attendod  with  a greater 
degree  of  warmth  than  the  southern  winds.  In  suininer 
the  thermometer  rises  in  Great  Britain  highest  when  cost- 
crlv  and  south-easterly  winds  blow. 

That  portion  of  southern  Russia  which  lies  west  of  the 
lower  basin  of  the  river  Volga  extends  along  the  t'oast  of 
the  Black  Sea  as  far  west  as  the  Danube  and  I'ruth.  It 
terminates  on  the  south  with  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea, 
winch  contains  a mountainous  and  very  ferldo  and  uUo  a 
level  region;  the  latter  exactly  icsemblos  the  great  steppe 
lying  wci>t  of  the  lower  course  of  the  \'olga.  [Crimea,  vo). 
viii.,  p.  158.]  The  country  which  extends  from  the  shores  of 
the  I'utrid  Sea  northward  between  the  Dnieper  on  the  west 
and  the  river  Moloshnya  on  the  east,  as  far  north  as  -4;* 
N.  lut.,  is  likewise  a salt  steppe ; the  waters  of  tlic  lakes  as 
well  as  those  of  the  small  rivers  being  slightly  impregnated 
with  salt.  It  is  not  however  level,  but  the  surface  consists 
of  an  alternate  succession  of  elevations  and  dciirussiuns.  | 
The  higher  land  has  a soil  consisting  of  a reddish  clay, 
which  is  very  barren.  In  the  lower  tracts  the  soil  is  an  in- 
termixture of  black  mould  and  sand,  and  mostly  covered 
with  gras.<<,  which  supplies  tulcrablo  pasture.  The  most 
western  portion,  extending  between  thcGulf  of  Perccop  and 
the  Dnieper  to  the  Liman  or  mstuary  of  the  last-mentioned 
river,  is  a sandy  waste,  which  is  entirely  barren  and 
uninhabitc<l. 

North  of  this  nmntry  there  is  a steppe  of  somewhat  dif- 
ferent chanicier.  It  coroprebends  the  whole  country  south 
nf  the  gntnilo  tract  which  traverses  Russia  from  east  to 
west,  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the  llawla  (its  contiuent, 
which  joins  it  at  its  most  eastern  bend)  to  the  river  Prutli.  with 
a widUi  varying  between  bO  and  120  miles.  This  tract  also 
maybe  included  uithin  the  steppe, being  similar  in  soil  and 
clmiaio.  and  only  differing  from  it  in  the  form  of  its  sur- 
face, which  is  mure  hilly.  Towards  its  ca^lcrn  extremity, 
near  40®  K-  long.,  between  the  town  of  Voronc*  and  the 
MunyteU  river,  Oio  width  of  this  region  is  nc.ir  30b  miles; 
but  towards  the  west  it  grows  narrower,  and  from  33®  E.  long, 
westward  it  docs  not  exceed  150  miles.  lU  length  from 
east  to  west  is  000  miles,  and  the  area  is  about  180,000 
sr|imre  miles,  exceeding  that  of  the  British  Islands  by  more 
than  60,000  square  miles.  Want  of  wood  and  of  water  arc 
iis  charucioriitic  features.  Ii  is  considerably  more  elevated 
than  the  low  steppes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  not  im- 
nregnaled  with  salt,  except  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Dniu^ler  ami  DaiuitK),  where  a lowr  marsliy  tract  extends 
some  distance  fr<>m  the  sea,  and  where  salt-marshes  of  some 
extent  occur.  Towards  thu  south  and  east  the  surface  is 
mostly  a dead  level,  with  the  exctqition  of  narrow  tracts 
along  the  watentourses,  which  are  cnelused  by  steep  arch- 
vities  that  form  the  boundaries  of  these  bottoms.  The  bot- 
toms have  a fertile  soil  consisting  of  a black  mould,  and 
yield  good  crops;  but  they  are  too  narrow  to  admit  cultiva- 
tion to  a great  extent.  The  higher  and  level  grounds  have 
an  extremely  hard  clayey  soil,  which,  for  want  of  suflicient 
moisture,  is  unfit  for  cnltivalioii ; but  they  arc  not  a desert. 
In  spiing  they  are  covered  witli  a line  turf,  oiid  supply  good 
pasture  for  cattle  and  hor>M:s.  Much  grass  is  also  cut  for 
iwUcr.  The  want  of  fuel  is  a great  inconvenience,  but  a cer- 
tain weed  called  hurin  is  used  f>ir  fuel.  I n other  places  dried 
dung  is  substituted  for  it  Wiiliiiithe  granitic  tract  the  surface 
ofthe  country  is  more  broken,  especially  west  oflhe  Dnieper, 
and  in  lh«*s-?  parts  the  narrow  valkns  (letween  the  low  hills 
are  chiclly  c.ivcrcii  with  bushes,  and  contain  many  tracts  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  summer  is  dry  and  hoi. 
Rain  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  and  the  therraoroeter 
rises  from  90®  to  luO®.  In  autumn  and  whiter  whirlwinds 
arc  frequent;  and  tliough  a cuneidcrahlo  quahttly  of  snow 
falls,  it  is  swept  by  the  winds  from  iho  extensive  plains, 
and  BCinimulaied  in  particular  spots,  so  that  the  country  de- 
rives very  little  ailv.mtagc  from  it.  From  December  to 
February,  ihe  thermometer  frequently  sinks  to  25"  and  30® 
below  zeni.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  of  short  duration. 

The  country  north  of  this  extensive  steppe  maybe  divided 
into  two  regions.  The  woBtern  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
middle  course  of  the  river  Dnieper.  On  the  west  of  the 
riu-r,  It  extends  from  the  uorthern  border  of  the  steppe 


(between  4S®  and  49*  N.  lat.)  to  the  great  swamps  of  Pinsk 
and  Ratnur  (near  52®),  and  coitiprehends  the  govcrumeiits 
of  Pudolia,  Volbynia,  and  Kiow.  On  the  east  of  the  Dnie|K;r, 
it  comprehends  the  government  of  Pultava,  the  greater 
partofthat  of  Tchernigow,  and  the  western  parts  of  CKarkuw 
and  Kursk.  It  is  designated  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Vkrainc.  Tlie  surface  of  this  region  is  chiefly  undulating, 
hut  in  many  places  it  extends  in  level  plains.  The  soil 
mostly  consists  of  a black  mould,  here  and  there  interspersed 
with  sandy  tracts.  The  fertility  in  general  is  considerable, 
and  in  some  parts,  where  loam  is  mixed  with  the  mould,  it 
is  very  great.  In  fact  it  vies  in  fertility  with  the  country  on 
the  middle  course  of  the  Volga.  Here  the  forests  principally 
consist  of  oak,  but  they  arc  much  less  extensive  than  in  iho 
neighbourhood  ufCasun.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  region 
lies  within  the  hiisiu  of  the  river  Dun.  lictwoen  its  upper 
utlluents.  and  comprehends  the  eastern  purliuiis  of  Charkow, 
Kursk,  and  Orel,  the  whole  of  Voronesh,  and  portions  of 
Tumbow  and  Saratov.  It  appears  to  be  more  elevated  than 
the  western  region,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
steppe,  as  wood  and  water  in  many  parts  are  scarce.  The 
surface  is  also  more  undulating,  and  in  many  parts  it  rises 
into  hills  of  moderate  elevation  with  rather  steep  declivities. 
Tlic  sod  consists  of  a mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  ami  is  not 
without  a certain  degree  of  fertility,  though  on  the  higher 
parts  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  sterile  land.  On  the 
lower  ground  however  cultivation  in  gcncrul,  and  the  wheat 
which  is  grown  here  is  of  excellent  quality.  Thu  wheat  is 
sent  to  the  town  of  Tngaiirok,  whence  a great  quantity  is  an- 
nually exported.  Tliuugh  the  dift'erence  of  thu  teiniH;ralure 
in  summer  and  winter  is  considvrable,  it  is  much  le^s  than 
in  iho  steppe  farther  south,  llorc  also  the  rains  arc  much 
more  abundant,  especially  in  the  western  region.  The 
seorciiy  of  rain  in  summer  in  the  eastern  region  is  one  of 
the  causes  to  which  its  smaller  degree  of  fertility  is  as- 
cribed. 

Ill  conclusion,  if  wc  view  Russia  as  an  agricultural 
country,  it  appears  that  the  most  fertile  region  traverses 
nearly  the  central  part  of  it,  extending  from  between 
48®  30'  and  52®  on  tho  west,  north-eastward  to  between  53® 
ami  56®  N.  lat. on  the  east.  It  lies  Itetween  25®  and  50^  E-  long. 
Tlio  central  part  of  this  region,  that  abouUheantient  capital 
and  in  the  ba-Hin  of  tho  river  Oka,  is  the  least  fertile,  but  the 
must  eastern  and  western  parts  may  be  enumerated  amung 
ibe  mi»s(  productive  countries  in  Europe.  On  both  sides 
of  this  central  region  the  fcriilily  decreases,  i>ulle>s  rapidly 
towards  the  north  than  towards  the  south.  On  the  south  it 
lies  partly  contiguous  to  the  steppes  of  Southern  Russia 
and  those  of  Ihe  river  Volga,  but  on  the  north  (he  wide 
ha-iin  of  the  Upper  Volga  and  the  wooded  region  on  brjtli 
sides  of  the  uwalli  separate  it  from  the  vwumpy  deserts 
which  extend  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

Rirert  and  XruAes.— The  principal  rivers  are  noticAxl  in 
the  articles  Dwika,  Volga,  Duna,  Nikmev,  Dmkpijk, 
Dnibstku,  Danuoe,  Do.v,  and  Ural.  As  Rus>ia  is  a 
level  country,  (ho  rivers  present  a greater  line  of  inland 
navigation  tlian  those  of  most  other  countries.  Bui  all  ihu 
rivers  are  not  equally  fit  for  navi^lion.  Tho.se  which  fall 
into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  intotliu  lakes  of  l^doga  and 
Onega,  from  tho  north,  though  they  bring  down  a great 
volume  of  water,  arc  unfit  for  navigation,  owing  to  the 
numerous  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  rivers  which  join  tho 
gulf  and  the  lakes  from  the  south  generally  present  some 
impediments  to  navigation  in  their  upper  course,  w hich  is 
also  the  case  with  tho  Diina,  which  falls  into  the  Baltic, 
while  the  Nicmcn  is  navigable  in  all  its  extent,  nearly  to  its 
source.  In  lire  Dwina  there  is  no  impediment  to  uaviga- 
tion;and  the  principal  river  and  all  its  branches  may  be 
ascended  to  a short  distuuco  from  the  places  where  they 
originate.  Tho  Volga  has  the  longest  line  of  navigation,  at 
it  (lows  mure  than  20UU  miles,  and  in  this  ooursu  has  no 
cataracts,  rapids,  nor  whirl|K>ols.  It  becomes  navigable 
about  twenty  miles  from  iU  source  in  lake  Suligher.  Its 
nurlhern  utlluents  are  navigable  to  an  equal  extent,  but  the 
southern  much  loss  so,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of 
water  which  they  bring  down.  The  rivers  which  fall  into 
tho  Black  Sea  are  much  less  adapted  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise.  Be.sides  their  comparatively  small  volume 
of  water,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain  and  snow,  and  the 
shallowne-is  of  their  beds,  their  course  is  interrupUHl  by 
ropids  and  cataracts,  where  they  break  through  the  granitic 
tract  which  traverses  Soulhcni  Russia. 

Lakes  arc  very  numerous  in  certain  ports  of  the  empire. 
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MpMially  in  the  north-vest  and  south  cast.  Almost  all  (he 
lakes  which  occur  in  the  salt  steppes  that  surround  the 
Caspian  on  the  north,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Crimea  and 
the  Nogay  steppe,  which  lies  north  of  the  peninsula,  are 
sail  lakes,  and  salt  might  be  obtainctl  from  all  of  them.  The 
lakes  from  which  salt  U actually  obtained  have  been  noticerl 
before,  namely  the  lakes  of  Elton,  Bogdoin-Dabossu,  atid 
Inderskoc.  There  are  very  few  lakes  in  iho  interior  of  Russta, 
nnd  they  are  all  small ; but  those  of  the  countries  surround- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  very  numerous.  To  the  south 
of  that  gulfa  very  great  number  of  lakes  is  dispersed  over 
the  country,  between  55®  and  GO®  N.  lot.,  and  between  27* 
an<l  30^  E.  long.,  especially  over  the  southern  districts.  The 
largest  is  the  lake  of  Peipus  or  Pskow,  which  is  nearly  9U 
miles  long,  and  in  iu  northern  part  nearly  30  miles  wide. 
Thu  area  is  about  1500  i^rptarc  miles,  or  more  than  the 
county  of  Sussex.  It  is  10  fathoms  deep  in  the  centre,  and 
greatly  facilitates  the  communication  between  the  countries 
along  its  shore  ; but  it  is  less  favourable  to  the  communica- 
tion with  the  gulf,  for  its  outlet,  the  river  Narowo,  though 
deep,  has  a very  rapid  course,  and  forms,  a short  distance 
above  the  town  of  Narva,  a cataract  18  feet  high,  by  which 
the  nnvigation  U entirely  interrupted.  i 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  there  aro 
several  systems  of  lakes,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  I 
description.  The  deep  depressions  between  the  rocks  are 
filled  with  water,  which  sometimes  expands  to  four  or  five 
miles  in  width,  and  in  other  places  contracts  to  a channel . 
hardly  30  or  even  20  fathoms  across,  which  however  soon  j 
widens  again  lo  the  dimensions  of  a Inkc.  The  wider  parts  | 
of  these  extraordinary  pieces  of  water  are  dotted  with  rocks  j 
or  rocky  islets.  The  most  extensive  of  tlicse  systems  of  lakes  i 
is  that  which  terminates  on  the  south  with  the  lake  of  Saiuia. ' 
The  most  northern  watcrsheiU  belonging  to  it  lie  between  i 
C3®  30'  N.  lat.,  north  of  the  town  of  Kuopio,  and  from  thence  ' 
the  series  of  lakes  connected  with  one  another  by  short  and 
rapid  channels  extends  in  a south-south-west  direction  lo ; 
Nyslott  (south  of  62®),  alrovo  which  place  it  receives  tho  | 
waters  of  another  series  of  lakes  which  begin  on  the  north 
alsf>,  near  63®  .30'  N.  lat.  with  tho  lake  of  Pielisyarvi,  and 
extend  southward.  South  of  Nyslott  tho  lakes  lie  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  continue  to  61®  N.  lat.,  whero  | 
they  terminate  at  thu  town  of  Vilmanstrand.  Thus  tho  . 
whole  hue  of  lakes,  called  the  Saima  lakes,  is  more  tlian 
190  miles  in  length.  The  great  volume  of  water  thus  col- 
lected is  carried  off  by  the  river  Woxa  or  Wunxen,  which 
runs  from  tho  south-eastern  extremity  of  tho  Saima  Lake, 
east  and  north-ca^t  to  thu  lake  of  Ladoga.  In  some  places 
it  enlarges  to  the  width  of  a lake,  but  in  others  it  is  very' 
narrow,  and  forms  so  many  waterfalls  that  no  part  of  its 
oourse  is  navigable.  Near  the  village  of  Situia  is  the 
cataract  of  lumtra,  whitdi  consists  of  a t'Orict  of  falls  of 
moderate  elevation,  which  lie  within  a space  of  200  yards. 
The  lakes  of  Saima  are  also  difficult  to  navigate  on  account 
of  tho  numerous  rocks,  but  uu  active  communication  exists 
between  Nyslottand  Vilmanstrand.  by  means  of  a few  short 
cuts  which  have  been  made.  Farther  west,  near  25®  E. 
long.,  there  is  a similar  but  less  extensive  system  of  lakes, 
which,  from  the  name  of  the  largest  of  thorn,  is  called  that  of 
Pai'ana,  and  which  extends  nortii  and  south.  It  discharges 
its  waters  into  tho  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  river  Kyraneno, 
which  ia  only  from  ^0  to  50  fathoms  wide,  but  generally  from 
StolO  fatbomsdeep.  Itis  not  however  navigable,  as  sevcml 
cataracts  occur  in  it,  among  which  that  of  Hbgfurs,  a few 
miles  from  tho  sea,  is  20  feet  high. 

The  country  which  extends  between  the  innermost  re- 
cess of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  nnd  that  bay  of  the  While  Sea 
which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  contams  the  largest 
lakes  in  Russia  nnd  in  all  Europe,  the  Ladoga  and  theOnc- 
gn:  tho  lake  of  I..a<loga  is  the  largest.  In  length  frum 
north-west  to  south-east  it  is  nearly  120  miles,  and  its 
greatest  width  is  70  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  more  than 
6500  square  miles,  or  nearly  500  tq[^uare  miles  more 
than  Yorkshire,  but  not  much  more  tlran  half  tho  sur- 
face of  Lake  Ontario  (11,600  square  miles).  A few 
rocky  islands  occur  along  its  nortli-wcstorn  shores,  but 
none  in  the  main  body  of  the  lake.  The  depth  varies 
greatly.  In  some  places  it  is  stated  to  amount  to  nearly  150 
fathoms  w'hich  considerably  exceeds  the  greatest  depth  of 
thu  Haitic,  hut  in  others  it  is  ^hallow,  and  not  deep  enough 
for  large  vessels.  The  waters  of  a very  extensive  country 
unito  in  this  lake.  By  the  river  Woxa  it  receives  those  of 
the  Saima  lakes  from  the  eastern  districts  of  Finland,  by 
P.  C.,  No.  1261. 


the  river  Swir  the  wafers  that  arc  collcctwl  in  the  lake  of 
Onega,  and  by  the  Volkhow  those  which  originate  nearly 
,30b  miles  south  of  it,  and  aro  collectcfl  in  the  lake  of  Ilmen. 
Tile  lake  of  Onega,  which  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  lake  of  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  is  moie 
than  120  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  nearly  <t0 
miles.  The  area  is  about  4350  square  miles,  or  more  than 
I double  that  of  Norfolk.  Its  depth  is  con-idorable,  gene- 
rally 80  or  even  lOU  fathoms.  Along  tlic  shores  thure  are 
numerous  rocky  Nlamls,  but  thu  main  body  of  the  lake  is 
free  from  them.  The  waters  of  this  lake  arc  discharged 
into  that  of  I.adoga  by  tho  Swir  river,  which  is  about  J2U 
miles  long,  and  ll»ws  through  a low  and  swampy  country 
overgrown  with  thick  forests.  Though  a few  rocks  occur 
in  the  bed,  it  has  no  cataracts  or  rapids,  and  is  navigated  by 
large  river  boats.  Thu  surplus  of  the  waters  collected  in 
the  lake  of  I./idoga  is  carried  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  by 
the  Neva,  which  Hows  more  than  forty  miles  measured 
along  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  after  dividing  near  and 
in  Petersburg  into  four  arms,  reaches  tho  wide  inlet  at  tlio 
western  extremity  of  the  gulf  called  the  Bay  of  Cronstndl. 

Its  width  varies  between  100  and  200  fathoms,  and  its  depth 
is  commonly  three  fathoms  or  more,  so  that  the  largest  river- 
vessels  can  navigate  it.  There  exists  a small  im]>eiliment 
lo  navigation  nc-ar  Pella,  about  half-way  between  Schlussel- 
burg, where  the  river  leaves  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and 
Petersburg : it  consists  of  a shallow,  which  is  strewed  with 
large  stones.  Tliis  place  is  now  avoided  by  a short  artifi- 
cial cut,  called  the  canal  of  Pella.  The  river  is  covered 
with  ice  from  the  end  of  October  lo  the  end  of  March. 

Three  of  the  smaller  lakes  renuiro  mention  on  account  of 
the  facility  that  they  have  affonled  for  establishing  a wnter- 
c«)mmunication  by  canals  in  the  interior  cf  Russia.  The 
lake  called  Baeloc  Ozero,  or  AiVhite  Lake,  lies  between  60'' 
ami  60®  2o'  N.  lat.  and  between  37®and  36®£.  long.  Ithas  " 
an  oval  shape,  extending  about  30  miles  or  little  more  from 
east  to  west,  nnd  *24  miles  from  south  to  north.  In  the  centre 
it  is  24  feol  deep,  and  even  near  the  fiat  shores  it  preserves  a 
depth  of  from  three  to  five  feel.  Tlio  waters  aro  rarely  agi- 
tated by  storms.  Its  outlet,  tho  Cheksna,  flows  to  the  Volga 
in  a southern  direction.  At  a di.stancc  of  about  4U  miles 
from  the  Biolou  Ozoro  is  the  lake  of  Koobenskoe,  which 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Dwina.  It  is  about  -IU 
miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  varying  in 
width  from  five  to  ten  miles.  Several  smuU  rivem  fall  into 
it,  and  the  lake  is  considered  the  source  of  the  river  Sukhona. 
one  of  tho  princi{val  branches  of  (he  Dwina,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  large  river  Ijoats,  its  depth  vnrving  between  ilirco 
and  four  fathoms.  Thu  third  lake  is  tho  Ilmen,  or  Ilmen 
Ozero.  It  lies  between  58®  atnl  58®  3o' N.  hit.,  and  near  3l® 

R.  long.,  and  has  nearly  a triangular  shape,  extending 
about  25  miles  from  east  lo  west,  and  nearly  as  much  from 
south  to  north.  It  receives  a great  numbor  of  rivers,  and 
sends  its  waters  to  the  lake  of  Ladoga  by  tho  river  Volkhow. 
This  lake  is  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic. 

Canain. — The  navigability  of  neaidy  all  the  Russian  rivers 
to  a very  short  distance  from  their  sources,  and  the  very 
moderate  height  of  the  elevated  tracts,  which  divide  the 
river  systems  from  one  another,  above  the  level  of  the  river* 
that  originato  in  them,  facilitates  more  than  in  any  other 
country  the  making  of  canals  and  the  establishment  of  a 
continuous  watcr-cnmmuniration  in  the  interior  of  the  em- 
pire. Peter  the  Great  perceived  the  advantages  of  such  a 
water-communication,  and  he  planned  nuarly  all  the  canals 
whicli  have  been  executed  since  bis  time,  and  some  of  them 
were  even  fmUhed  in  his  reign. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  those  rivers  which  ori- 
ginate south  of  55''  N.lat.  aro  much  less  adapted  for  navi- 
gation in  their  upper  courses  than  those  which  have  their 
sources  farther  north.  This  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
tho  drynei^  of  tho  climate  and  the  consequent  want  of 
water.  Wlien  tho  attempt  was  madu  to  unite  the  southern 
rivers  by  canals,  this  circumstance  does  not  appear  to  huvo 
been  known,  or  at  least  not  to  havo  been  considered  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  enterprise.  But  experience  ha.s  shown  that  it 
constituted  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  All  the  canals 
which  were  undertaken  in  these  districts  havo  failed,  Be- 
tween 48®  30'  and  49®  20'  the  river  Don  approaches  tho 
course  of  the  Volga  w'ltlun  25  miles,  ami  tlic  llawla,  an 
afilucnt  of  tho  Don,  runs  parallel  to  (he  Volga  at  nearly  the 
same  disian(x>  for  more  than  100  miles.  A canal  was  made 
between  the  llawla  and  Volga  south  of  Kamyshin  by  tho 
Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  another  by  Peter  the 
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Givat,  hill  though  IhiIIi  arc;  of  coiiniderable  <)iroun*iinns,  there 
14  not  a (lru}>  cl  water  ill  them  ut  pre^Mit.  Nu  water  cun 
be  procured  in  the  vicinity  t»  feed  them.  Pullaii  ibought 
that  the  mont  udvantageuus  place  fur  uniting  the  Dun  and 
Volga  was  where  these  two  rivers  approach  nearest  to  one 
another.  But  by  a levelling  subsequently  made,  it  was 
found  that  tho  country  between  them  was  310  feet  alnivc 
the  level  of  the  Volga,  and  210  above  that  of  the  Don. 
There  being  no  water  in  tho  neighbourhood  to  feeil  the 
nuTulier  of  locks  reipnsile  for  such  a canal,  the  undertaking 
was  never  commenced.  Tlie  river  Don  rises  in  a stmill  lake 
called  Ivanuwskoe  Orero,  and  nut  far  from  this  lake  are  the 
sources  of  tlic  Shut,  which  falls  into  theOopa,  an  atfluent  of 
the  Oku.  Peter  caused  a canal  to  be  made  between  the 
take  and  the  Sliat ; and  it  is  stated  that  in  1707  about  300 
barges  pxssc'd  through  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
ufierwards;  and  when  Alexander  intendeil  to  rc*esta' 
htisii  tho  navigation,  it  wa.s  found  that  there  was  no  water. 
The  Shi!>(lru,  an  alHuent  of  the  Oka  from  the  w«‘st,  origi- 
naie.H  nut  far  from  the  Bolva.  which  falls  into  the  Desna,  a 
tiibutary  of  the  Dnieper.  In  the  begiiicing  ofthe  present 
century  a plan  was  formed  fur  uniting  the  Shisdra  and  Bolva 
by  a canal,  hut  no  step  has  been  taken  towards  Us  execution. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  design  aUo  would  fail  for  want 
of  water. 

On  the  contrary,  all  tho  canals  which  have  l>een  made  in 
the  northern  provinces  have  succeeded  completely.  The 
three  roost  important  constitute  a water-cx^miraunication 
lietween  the  river  V'^olga  und  the  lakes  of  Onegu  and  I..a-- 
di'ga,  and  coiisequeiilly  with  the  Neva  and  I^Ucrsburg. 
riie  most  famous  and  most  freqiietUeii  of  them  is  the  canal 
of  Vishnvi  VuluUhok,  near  -Ui'  N.  lat.  ami  .34'^  30'  K. 
long.,  Iiy  which  a direct  waier*cuuuuumcation  is  opened  be* 
iw'een  Petersburg  and  Asirukhan.  a distance  of  3‘iuO  mtle.s. 
Vet  the  canal  dims  not  exceed  three  miles  in  length.  It 
traverses  the  town  of  Vishnei  Volotshok,  and  unites  tho 
river  Twerxa,  which  falls  into  tho  Volga  near  Twer,  with 
the  lake  of  Mstino,  which  is  about  eight  miles  long,  but 
hardly  a mile  wide,  and  from  which  tho  river  Msia 
liows  into  the  lake  of  Ilmen.  A simple  cut  was  made 
by  Peter  tho  Great,  but  as  in  course  of  time  the  number  uf 
vo'SeU  pa^ising  through  tho  canal  rapidly  iriiTcuM'il,  tho 
want  uf  water  was  felt,  and  in  modern  tiroes  a large  rc'.ervoir, 
the  basin  of  .Sawod,  ha«  been  formed  by  collecting  the  water 
of  several  streaiiia  and  small  lakes,  tether  hydraulic  woi  ks 
have  been  conslrucled  in  order  to  lender  the  rapnU  which 
occur  both  in  the  Tuerza  and  Mila  less  dangerous  to  the 
vessels,  especially  the  largest  of  the  rui>i<U  of  the  Msla,  the 
Buovilzkoi  Porog,  where  the  river  in  llu*  Cinir*e  of  miles 
descends  ISUfeo*,  and  where  many  vessels  were  rornicrlv 
IobI.  After  descending  the  Msta  the  vessels  weio  obliged  to 
traverse  the  iiorihent  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Ilmoii,  and 
then  to  enter  the  Volchow.  But  as  the  lako  is  subject  to 
sudden  gales,  many  vessels  weiv  lost.  To  obviate  this  danger 
a canal  was  made  from  a point  about  a uiilo  above  ihe 
ctnhouchure  of  the  Mita  to  the  Volchow,  along  the  northern 
sln<re  uf  the  lake.  This  canal,  which  is  nearly  six  railes 
lung  and  from  I'J  to  i-i  fathoms  w>do  at  its  upper  level, 
is  c.i  ted  the  canal  of  Novgorod,  as  it  lorminuies  in  the  vici- 
iiiiy  of  that  town  in  the  Volchow.  Tho  Volchow  also  offered 
many  ditlh'iiUies  to  navigation  hy  the  rupidily  of  its  course, 
a<i  It  descends  4-jO  feci  in  a distance  nut  much  exceeding  IfiU 
miles,  'i'hough  the  actual  extent  of  the  canals  on  this  line 
of  water-communicaliun  amounts  only  to  nine  miles,  the 
work',  are  very  extensive  and  have  cost  large  sums.  With 
the  excenlioii  of  the  cmints  in  the  interiur  of  CIuiih,  llicre 
li  pr'ihahly  no  canal  which  is  more  navigated  than  that  of 
Vishmi  V.iloi.hok.  Tiic  produce  of  the  iiiinei*  of  I'ortn  and 
Kkutaniilfiirg,  of  the  rich  country  and  ihe  oak-fureils  be- 
tween .Nl^hnei  Novgorod  and  8iiDbiv&k,  and  of  tho  whole 
h isii)  of  the  Oku.  reach  IVtersbiirg  and  the  Baltic  by  the 
Vclunaitd  this  line  of  mivigatiou.  In  Ifi'ibthe  iiumlier  of 
Ijileii  river*ve*sels  « ilich  arrived  by  this  ruulu  at  Peters* 
burg  was  12.330  ; that  of  empty  vessels  7u2,  and  that  of 
rafts  b3ct^;  and  since  that  time  a considerable  increase  has 
t.)keii  nhice.  Thu  value  of  tho  gouds  thus  trans|K>rted  to  • 
Petersburg  amouiUetl  to  I.'ld  millions  of  rubles  banco.  The  t 
canals  and  rivets  on  this  line  are  generally  free  from  ice 
from  ihe  uinMle  of  .\|  ril  to  ihe  end  of  Oeiober.  ; 

The  second  line  of  waicr-coimnuuicaliun  is  formed  by  the  I 
Ttkiivvma  Canul,  which  is  furilutr  to  the  nonh-north-Ciml, 
n»;ar  oi)“  2j'  N.  lat.  and  34®  it'  E.  long.  This  line  of  inlund 
luviguiiou  begins  iti  the  Volga  at  the  mouth  uf  tho  river' 


Maloga.  norih  of  58*N.  lat.  and  near  36®  30' E.  long.  I( 
nweiiiU  the  l»st-roenlione*l  river  to  iu  most  northern  heml, 
where  it  is  joiiuHi  by  its  large  utliuunt  ibu  Chagoila  or  Cha> 
gixlocha:  it  then  follows  the  last- mentioned  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Sumino,  which  rnses  In  ihe  lakes  of  So- 
mmo  and  Eglino.  Tho  lake  uf  Rgliiio  is  united  by  the 
Tikhwiua  Canal  with  the  small  lake  of  Ix'bidmi.wluchis  the 
aource  of  the  river  Tikhwinka.  ThoTikhwinka  runs  west- 
wartl  into  the  Sias,  which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Ladoga  a 
few  mills  east  of  the  emlKiurhurc  of  the  Volchow.  Thu 
highest  level  in  this  line  of  navigation  is  564  feet  above  the 
lake  of  Ladoga,  and  only  16i  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Volga  at  the  mouth  ofthe  river  lilaloga.  Thu  canal  itself  is 
only  five  miles  long  and  30  feet  wide  at  its  upper  h-vel.  A 
few  cuts  have  been  made  m tliu  Soiuinoaud  1 ikhwnika,  but 
their  length  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  The  number  of 
lucks  amounts  to  eighty-six,  which  occur  in  a space  of  about 
lid  miles.  It  was  terminated  in  1614,  and  improved  l>e* 
tween  162'J  and  )628.  I^adeil  barges  can  return  by  means 
of  this  canal  from  Petersburg  to  the  Volga,  which  is  very 
dilTu'ult  by  the  canal  of  Vishnei  Vololshok.  In  1826  thu 
number  of  hiadod  barges  which  went  to  Petersburg  was 
1815,  of  empty  ones  276,  and  of  rafts  1448;  while  from 
Petersburg  667  loaded  and  665  empty  barges  loturncd  to 
tho  Vuliia. 

The  third  line  of  walcr-comrounication  traverses  tho  two 
lakes  of  Onega  and  Bielot*  0/ero.  The  Kowsha,  a navigable 
river,  falls  into  the  tasl-meulumed  lake  from  the  notih-wesl ; 
it  rises  in  a small  lake,  (he  Kowshue  Ozoro,  on  the  llighu^l 
nart  of  theclcvate*!  tract  which  isthc  watershed  hutween  (ho 
lakes  of  Onega  and  BicloeOzem.  Some  miles  west  of  this  lake 
I are  thu  sources  of  the  river  Vytegra,  which  by  a north- westerly 
course  reaches  tho  lake  ufOnega.  lb:tween  these  two  rivers 
I is  the  lake  of  Matko,  whose  waters,  with  those  of  the 
I Kuwshue,  arc  used  to  feed  the  lucks  of  three  short  ranalH, 
whose  length,  taken  together,  does  not  exceml  eight  aides. 
Tile  fall  ofthe  Kuwsha  amounts  only  to  53  feet,  and  that  ofthe 
I Vytegra  to  3U2  feet ; comicquently  the  Bietui' Otero  is  nearly 
Jju  feet  higher  than  the  lake  of  Onega.  The  number  of 
locks  is  31.  But  the  river  Clicksna,  wni'  h issues  from  the 
Bieloc  Ozero,  and  falls  into  tho  Volga  at  Rybinsk,  contains 
some  rapids,  and  in  one  place,  above  (he  town  of  Cherc- 
povez.  goods  must  be  unshipped  and  transported  by  land  a 
con*idcrablc  distance.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  was 
projiosed  SL'Vural  years  ago  to  make  a canal  on  the  letl  bank 
of  thu  Cheksna,  about  twelve  miles  long.  We  do  not  know 
if  this  project  has  been  executed.  The  canals  by  which  the 
KoWhba  is  united  to  the  Vytegra  are  called  Slary  Canals,  in 
honour  of  tho  wife  of  the  emiieror  Paul  Petrowiich,  who 
p.iid  ihu  expenses  of  tho  uiidiTlaking.  It  was  Qmshed  in 
lAps.  By  this  communieution  2260  loaded  and  150  empty 
barges,  and  551MJ  ruftii,  came  to  Petersburg  in  1626.  Iho 
valuo  of  the  goods  brought  to  the  capital  in  ihu  years  be* 
tween  1625  and  J K30  was,'  on  an  average,  about  tun  inilltuns 
of  rubles  banco;  but  that  of  the  meiclmndiso  which  went 
from  the  capital  to  the  inlorior  fell  sliortof  one  million.  The 
Tikhwma  uml  Mary  Canals  can  only  be  navigated  from  tho 
end  of  April  to  thu  middle  of  October. 

Oncompurtnj[  these  three  sysieiiibof  waier-cutnniunication 
between  the  Butiic  and  the  Volga,  as  to  length,  it  ap* 
nears  that  the  shortest  is  that  through  the  Tikhwma  canal, 
ny  which  the  whole  distanco  between  Rybinsk  and  Peters- 
burg is  revluced  to  556  imles.  Between  the  same  places, 
tlirough  tho  Mary  Canals,  it  amounts  to  713  miles,  and 
through  tho  canal  system  of  the  Vishnei  VoloUhok  to  782 
miles.  Though  the  last  is  tho  longeii  route,  it  is  still  gene- 
rally preferred,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  winch  about 
iw'i'ivti  yours  ago  wore  brought  t<>  Petersburg  by  the  Mary, 
I'lkhwinn,  and  Vishnei  Vulot»hok  canals  was  estimated  iii 
the  respective  proportions  of  one.  three,  and  ten. 

As  tlie-'O  three  systems  of  inland  navigation  traverse  tho 
lakes  uf  Ladoga  and  Um-ga,  and  the  barges  were  origiiisily 
obliged  to  pass  over  them,  heavy  losses  of  properly  wero 
frequently  incurred  by  tho  barges  being  swamped  during 
the  gales  to  which  tlie  lakes  are  subject.  To  avoid  lias 
dangerous  imvigatiou,  cuiials  have  been  made  along  the 
southern  shores  of  tlio  lakes.  The  most  western  csiml, 
called  the  I.ailoga  canal,  unites  the  river  Volchow  with  the 
Neva;  it  is  nearly  70  miles  long,  irom  lu  to  14  faihums 
wide,  from  4 to  7 feet  deep  in  summer,  and  from  7 to  10 
in  spring.  Nine  locks  are  built  on  the  northern  banks,  to 
discha^c  thu  su]>erftuous  water  into  thu  lake  of  Ladoga,  and 
sixteen  ou  tho  southern  bunk,  to  bring  into  the  c«n^  such 
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a supply  rtf  water  as  U requiretl  in  fiuramer.  For  the  latter 
purpv<»e  some  stcaro-civ^tnes  are  also  used.  This  canal  was 
finished  in  17J3,  but  has  since  been  improved  at  several 
limes:  the  last  occasion  was  in  1»31.  When  the  Tikhwina  ' 
canal  was  made,  this  lino  of  navigation  was  extended  lari  her  . 
east,  by  the  Sias  canal,  which  runs  aluni;  the  84mthorn  I 
banks  of  lake  Lado^  to  the  month  of  ilie  river  Sias,  is  i 
nearly  7 miles  loii’;,  8 fathoms  wide,  and  5 feet  deep. 
To  obviate  the  danger  which  the  barges  passing  through  tiio 
Mary  canals  might  encounter  in  navigotnig  lako  Onoga,  the 
Onega  canal  was  undertaken.  Accorlmg  to  the  original 
plan,  it  was  to  enclose  the  southern  extrviiiity  of  the  lake, 
and  to  unilu  the  river  Vytegra  with  the  river  Swir,  nmre 
than  forty  radcs  distant  from  one  another  on  the  pmjecUMl 
line.  But  only  ono-tliird  of  tliis  distance  has  bi'oii  com- 
pleted. The  Onega  canal  begins  m the  river  Vytegra.  about 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  orid  runs  westward  to  the  lake. 
It  is  about  14  miles  long.  1*3  faihoms  wide,  and  in  general  7 
feet  deep.  The  barges  are  therefore  still  obligeil  to  pass  over 
the  lako  of  Onega,  a distance  of  about  twenty-eight  miles. 
The  navigation  on  the  river  Swir  is  easy,  and  it  has  not  n|>- 
peared  to  require  any  improvement.  But  from  the  emlxm- 
cliuro  of  the  Swir  to  that  of  the  Sins,  where  the  Bias  canal 
begins,  the  barges  must  traverse  n portion  of  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  which  is  full  of  danger.  A 
canal  was  therefore  made  (between  1803  and  I8le)  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swir  river  to  that  of  the  Sias,  which 
is  about  29  miles  long  and  from  1.9  to 22  faihoms  wide;  its 
lowest  level  is  seven  feel  below  the  surface  of  the  I..adoga.  It 
is  called  the  Swir  canal,  and  has  no  lucks.  Thus  a lino  of 
canals  surround  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lako  of  La- 
doga. from  the  mouth  of  the  Swir  to  the  place  where  the 
N<na  issues  from  the  lake.  Tlie  whole  lino  is  somewhat 
nuru  than  100  miles  long. 

Tlie  lake  of  Bieloe  and  its  outlet  the  river  Cheksna  have 
recently  afforded  the  means  of  uniting  by  one  system  of 
canals  the  river  Owina  and  Archangel  with  the  river 
Voli^  and  with  the  city  of  Petersburg.  This  line  of  canals 
begins  in  the  Cheksna.  about  twenty  miles  below  its  etllnx 
from  the  lake,  near  the  town  of  Kirilow,  whence  it  runs 
eastward  through  several  small  lakes,  of  which  the  lake  of 
Vassiriiiskue  is  the  most  elevated.  From  this  lake  it  de- 
scends by  a few  other  araall  lakes  to  the  river  Por<isowira, 
which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Kubinskoe.  Thu  last-mentioned 
lake  is  the  source  of  the  river  Sukhona.  the  nriucipal  branch 
of  the  Dwina,  which  is  navigable  for  largo  barges  from  the 
place  whore  it  leaves  the  lake.  The  <loscent  from  the  lake 
of  Vasstriiukol:  to  the  Cheksna  is  only  3'J  feel,  and  to  the 
lake  of  Kubinskoe  not  more  than  43  feet.  The  number  of 
locks  is  only  13.  The  whole  line  between  Kirilow  and  the 
lake  of  Kubinskoe  does  not  much  cxce»l  4b  miles-  This 
navigation  was  begun  in  19*25,  and  completed  in  JH*2H.  In 
1S39  it  was  usofl  by  70  barges  and  273  rafts.  It  is  of  great 
ituporlniico  for  the  transport  of  timber  ; the  produce  of  the 
extensive  pine-forests  on  both  sides  of  the  Sukhona,  which 
formerly  could  not  fuid  a market,  i.h  now*  chietly  curried 
to  Petersburg  and  to  the  Volga,  where  it  flnd.s  a ready 
sale.  This  canal  is  called  the  Alexander  canal,  in  honour 
of  a prince  of  Wutemberg  of  that  name,  who  was  active  in 
its  execution. 

In  the  year  182.3  was  al^  commenced  what  must  bo  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  the  canals  of  Russia,  that  of 
the  Miwkwa  and  Volga.  The  abundant  produce  of  the  rich 
and  fertile  country  y^hicb  lies  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
aiiticnt  Ciip.tal  of  the  empire  was,  beloro  the  execution  of 
this  canal,  conveyed  to  the  Baltic  by  a very  circuitous 
ruuto.  AAer  being  embarked  at  Moscow,  or  some  ]ilacu 
iu  the  iicighbourhood,  it  was  taken  down  the  Oka  to  the 
town  of  Niahnei  Novgorotl,  a distance  of  nearly  500  miles. 
Fruin  the  last-mentioned  place  it  ascended  the  river  Volga 
to  the  town  of  Twer,  a distance  also  of  nearly  500  miles.  At 
Twer  it  w as  less  than  100  miles  from  the  city  of  Moskow,  tlie 
place  of  its  embarkation,  measured  in  a straight  line.  A 
canal,  which  would  unite  both  places,  would  con^'qucntly 
make  a saving  of  900  miles.  This  saving  was  to  bo  effected 
by  the  Moskwa  and  Volga  canal,  which  oeginsonthc  Volga 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dubna,  about  mrty  miles  bclow 
Twer.  a.M'cnds  the  Dubna  to  its  conflueiico  with  the  Sesiria. 
and  then  the  latter  river  to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Kim. 
At  Klin  the  canal  begins  which  leads  to  the  like  of  GuUmo, 
which  coivititutes  the  summit  level,  and  where  a reservoir 
is  fitrmod  which  covers  about  four  square  miles.  This  reser- 
voir contains  a volume  of  water  exceeding  a million  of  cubic 


fethoms,  which  is  furnished  by  some  small  rivers,  the  course 
of  which  has  been  diverted  to  it.  From  this  lake  the  vessels 
na>vs  liy  another  canal  to  the  river  Ltra.  which  pa.«ses  near 
Voskresen.sk,  and  fallK  into  the  river  Moskwa,  about  tweiitv- 
six  miles  above  the  city  of  Moscow.  Tiio  descent  from  the 
lake  of  Gulzino  to  the  Moskwa  is  S.12  feet,  and  that  to  the 
Volga  is  386  feet.  We  camiol  learn  if  this  work  has  been 
C'lmpleted,  or  if  it  has  answered  exjioctaiiim. 

There  arc  a few  other  canals  on  the  outskirts  of  the  em- 
pire which  re<]uire  notice.  Near  6t“  N.  lat.  a canal  unites 
the  Vychegda,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Dwina, 
with  the  Kama,  which  is  the  largest  atUiient  of  the  V'^olg.i, 
by  forming  a water-communication  between  two  rivers 
calldl  the  Northern  and  S.iuihern  KcUma.  This  canal, 
which  is  calle<l  the  Catherine  canal,  is  not  inucli  uscil  The 
river  Diinn  is  uiiile<l  to  the  l)niei>er  by  the  Buresinskui 
canal,  which  joins  the  Oulu,  an  atlluciit  of  the  Diina.  to  the 
Berezina,  a tribulary  of  the  Dnieper ; it  lies  between  54** 
3u'  imd  ua*  N.  hit.,  and  between  3S''  and  39''  E.  lonir.  Tliu 
river  Niemeii  is  united  to  the  river  Dnieper  by  the  Oginsky 
canal,  which  firms  u commnnication  between  the  river 
Szczara,  a tributary  of  the  Niemeii,  and  the  Yasiulda,  an 
atlluent  of  the  Piipec  or  Prlpeat ; thu  laat-mentioneil  river 
traverses  the  swamp.s  of  Pinsk  and  Hutnur.  and  falls  into 
the  Dnieper.  A communication  between  the  V^istula  and 
the  Dniejier  exists  by  means  of  the  Pinu  canal,  which  unites 
the  river  Moukliavicc  (which  joins  the  Vistula  at  Brzebu 
Lilewski)  and  the  PrijK*c. 

The  fact  that  the  intensity  of  cold  in  Europe 
increases  from  west  to  cast,  is  illustrated  hy  the  climate  of 
Rubsia.  While  the  mean  annual  temtHiraturc  of  the  western 
coast  of  Norway  us  far  north  as  North  Cape  is  always  above 
32“,  or  the  freezing-point,  in  a eoiibiderenle  portion  of  the 
most  northern  ]ian  of  Russia  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  bolrtw  33**.  This  is  the  rase  with  the  whole  of  Russian 
l..aplattii  as  far  south  as  N.  lat^  or  the  parallel  of  Tur- 
nea.  But  east  of  the  White  Sen,  the  lino  which  separates 
tJic  countries  which  have  a mean  annual  temperature  be- 
low .1*2^  and  those  in  which  it  rixes  above  it,  turns  more  to 
the  M>uth-ea»t.  terminating  on  the  Urnl  Mountains  near  the 
most  northern  branches  of  the  river  Kuma.  in  60®  N.  lat. 
Thus  (he  whole  country  drained  by  the  rivers  Pechora  and 
.Nfezen  has  a climate  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
which  is  below  the  freezing-point.  But  this  severity  of  cli- 
mate does  not  prevent  thu  growth  of  trees ; along  the  upper 
cuiir>e8  of  botn  rivers,  forest-n  of  considerable  extent  occur. 
But  where  the  mean  annual  temperature  docs  not  exceed 
25®  or  26®,  which  is  the  case  near  tlic  mouths  of  both  rivers, 
a shrub  a few  inches  high  is  hardly  met  with.  Yet,  un  thu 
peninsula  of  Kola,  where  the  mean  annual  temperaiuru  is 
certainly  below  32'*,  barley  is  cultivated,  and  generally  conies 
to  maturity.  That  part  uf  Russia  in  which  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  is  below  3*2'*  may  bo  called  the  Arctic 
Hesion. 

South  of  the  Arctic  Region  lies  the  Co/d  Ht-ffion,  in 
which  the  mean  annual  temperature  varies  between  33'' 
and  40®.  The  Bouiliurn  limit  of  this  region  begins  on  tlic 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  about  58®  N.  hit., 
ami  runs  hence  cast-south-east  to  the  cnnHuenco  of  the 
Moskwa  and  Oka,  near  55®  N.  lat..  whence  it  continues  in 
the  same  direction  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  terminating  south  of  UraKkon  the  river 
Ural,  near  51®  N.  lat.  It  pruhahly  extends  farther  snutli  in 
thu  middle  of  tho  line,  over  thu  clcvateil  region  in  which 
the  ITcsna,  Oka.  and  Don  rise,  Tho  winter  in  the  nortiu  rn 
districts  huts  from  seven  to  eight  months,  and  in  ilio 
southern  from  five  to  six  months;  in  Petersburg,  from  the 
end  of  September  to  tho  beginning  of  May.  The  Neva  is 
generally  ctiverud  with  ice  fur  16«  days  from  tho  27lh  of 
November  to  the  UUh  of  April.  Tlio  thermometer  usually 
descends  to  32®  below  zero  at  thu  end  of  December  or  in 
January,  even  at  Petersburg,  liut  farther  inland  (ho  cold  is 
greater.  The  quicksilver  froze  at  Plustow  in  1509,  winch 
indicale.-i  that  tho  cold  was  at  least  46®  below  zero.  Both 
spring  and  autumn  arc  short,  and  the  passage  from  cold  to 
heat,  and  r/ee  is  rather  rapid.  But  in  summer  the 

heal  is  for  two  or  Ihrec  weeks  very  great.  Tlie  thcriiiomeler 
then  lines  to  86®  ami  even  90®.  In  tho  interior  both  tho 
heat  and  the  cold  are  greater  than  on  the  coast.  At  Ca<>an 
(he  thermometer  in  winter  generally  descends  to  28®  below 
zero,  and  in  summer  it  rises  to  95'*  and  96®.  Near  the  sea 
western  and  north-eastern  winds  prevail,  but  in  ihe  interior 
southern,  souili-eastcrn,  and  Siiuih-weslcm  winds  arc  must 
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froqu«nt.  TliO  aurora  borcaKs  is  frequently  seen,  especially 
in  March,  Juno,  July,  and  SuptemlxT. 

The  Trmperate  Reffvm  exioudsover  the  southern  provinces, 
as  far  norm  as  the  Imu  above  luunlioned.  Its  mean  annual 
teiupcraturo  varies  hotween  40'*  ami  but  in  lliu  Crimea 
and  in  the  counts’ between  the  Dniester  and  Danube  it 
rises  to  ^4  ' and  56  . This  region  is  distinguished  by  severe 
though  short  winters,  and  by  lung  and  very  hut  summers. 
Nighl'frosis  arc  frequent  in  October  and  Noveml>or.  but 
continual  frost  dueh  not  set  in  befuro  the  middle  of  Doccin* 
her,  and  it  lasts  to  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  Hut  in 
the  elevated  steppes  west  of  the  river  Don,  the  frost  is  often 
interrupted  by  a few  days'  thaw,  while  such  a phenomenon 
is  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  the  river.  The  frost  however 
is  severe,  the  thermometer  generally  sinking  in  tlio  western 
districts  to  12*  below  zero,  and  in  the  eastern  to  2U*.  In 
this  season  northern  and  eastern  winds  arc  prevalent.  From 
the  end  of  February  the  cold  becomes  more  moderate,  but 
the  weather  continues  to  be  raw,  and  there  are  night-frosts 
during  the  north-cast  winds,  which  at  that  season  arc  the 
most  frequent.  In  the  middle  of  May  however  a sudden 
change  lakes  place.  In  a few  days  the  heat  increases  to 
such  a degree  as  to  become  oppressive.  In  June  and  July 
it  still  continues  increasing,  until  the  thermometer  attains 
between  lit)®  and  too®.  From  the  middle  of  August  how- 
ever tlio  heal  rapidly  decreases,  and  in  September  the  iher- 
mometer  freiiueiUly  descends  to  42"  and  even  4Q®:  some- 
times niglil-trosls  occur.  In  the  hot  soasou  south-east  and 
cast  wimU  arc  prevalent. 

The  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic  and  on  llie 
Whito  Sua  luivo  a wet  climate,  and  rain  is  frequent  all  tho 
year  round  : in  winter  a considerable  quantity  of  snow  falls. 
Accoitling  to  several  stalements,  it  appears  that  tho  annual 
quantity  of  moisture  which  descends  in  rain  and  snow  on 
these  countries  varies  between  1C  and  24  inches.  Tliis  wet 
climate  extends  only  to  tho  elevated  tract  which  borders 
the  basin  of  tho  Volga  on  the  north  and  west,  and  in  this 
humid  region  tho  interminable  forests  which  cover  it  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  pine,  fir,  lon-h,  and  birch.  In  the 
basin  of  the  Volga  the  rains  arc  much  less  frequent,  except 
lowanls  its  western  extremity,  where  short  showers  are  ex- 
perienced all  the  year  round.  But  in  proceeding  farther 
oast,  the  rain  becomes  scarcer,  and  in  these  countries  tho 
forests  consist  mostly  of  oaks,  limes,  ashes,  and  elms;  pities 
and  firs  are  rarelv  met  with.  At  Casan  the  numlier  of  rainy 
(lays  in  the  year  does  not  exceed  9U.  The  southern  provinces 
liavo  a still  drier  climate.  During  the  long  summer  a drop 
of  rain  seldom  falls,  and  even  in  the  eaily  part  of  tho  au- 
tumn there  arc  only  a few  showers.  At  the  approach  of  the 
winter,  in  November,  rain  is  common,  but  it  is  soon  changed 
fur  snow.  Snow  is  only  frciiucnt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  and  very  little  fulU  in  January  and  February. 
Tliough  the  air  is  moist  in  spring,  there  arc  few  showers  ; 
and  oven  these  entirely  cease  at  the  approach  of  summer  in 
the  beginning  of  May. 

Pr'xittctions.—Ww'&fA^  produces  much  more  grain  than 
is  rc<|uired  for  the  consumption,  and  considerable  quanti- 
ties aic  exported.  In  most  parts  of  conimenfal  Europe 
rye  is  used  for  bread  by  the  mass  of  tho  people,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  grain  is  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cU- 
mutu  of  Russia.  Except  in  the  steppes  and  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, it  may  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  even  in 
those  districts  which  have  rather  a ]>our  soil.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  produced  between  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper 
nil  the  south  and  the  livor  Volga  on  the  north,  but  the  cul- 
tivation extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dvuno,  65®  N.  lat. 
It  dues  not  always  ripen  north  of  the  Volga,  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  the  sniumer  and  the  moisluro  of  the  at- 
inosphero;  and  it  is  generally  necessary  to  dry  the  grain  in 
buildings  constructed  for  that  purpose.  The  cultivatiou  of 
barley  extends  to  67®  N.  lat.,  but  not  so  far  as  on  llio  coast 
of  Norway,  where  this  grain  is  grown  to  7t>®  N.  lat.  It  is 
not  grown  to  such  an  extent  os  rye.  Oats  do  nut  succeed 
north  of  62®  N.  lat.  They  arc  still  cultivated  on  tho  banks 
of  tho  Sukhona  near  Vologda,  but  not  on  those  of  the  Vy- 
chegda and  Dwina.  In  some  provinces  which  have  a poor 
soil,  and  in  the  districts  through  which  the  great  roads  and 
lines  of  inland  water-communication  run,  the  cultivation  of 
oats  is  very  extensive.  Wheat  is  the  principal  object  of 
agriculture  in  the  fertile  tracts  along  the  rivers  m the 
southern  districts,  but  especially  in  those  governments 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  Ukraine 
(Volhynia,  Vudulio,  Kicw,  and  FuUava):  farther  north  it  is 


less  grown,  even  in  the  fertile  country  which  surrounds  tho 
great  bend  of  the  Volga.  In  some  favoured  spots  it  sue-* 
coeds  to  5S®  ami  even  59®  N.  lat.  Millet  is  extensively' 
grown  in  the  elevated  country  which  surrounds  the  upper 
course  of  the  Oka,  Don,  ami  IK'^na,  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country,  but  the  culiivulion  does  nut  extend  north  of 
55®  N.  lul.  At  the  souihurn  extremity  of  Russia,  Indian 
corn  is  cultivated,  in  a country  the  mean  annual  tetupera- 
ture  of  which  is  only  etiual  to  that  of  England,  but  wiiich 
has  a much  drier  cliumie  and  a hotter  summer.  Its  cul- 
tivation extends  northward  to  tho  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper, 
to  about  48®  N.  lat. 

Kiax  and  hemp  are  more  extensively  grown  than  ixsrhaps 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe:  both  the  climaio  and  the 
soil  are  very  favourable  to  their  cultivation.  Fallas  ohserves, 
that  on  the  steppes  along  the  river  Don,  and  even  on  tho^u 
of  the  Volga  near  Sarepta,  it  is  found  in  a wild  state.  In 
no  part  of  Russia  arc  {fax  and  hemp  grown  to  a greater 
extent  than  in  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Volga,  in  the  governments  of  Twer.  Yarodaw,  and 
Kostroma.  Great  quantities  of  both  flax  and  hemp  arw 
sunt  to  other  narls,  though  the  consumption  is  very  con- 
siderable in  tiie  numerous  manufactures  established  m 
these  parts.  Hemp  and  flux  succeed  us  far  north  as  65® 
N.  lat.,  and  both,  together  with  homp-sced  and  flax-seed, 
constiUUe  im}>ortanc  articles  of  export  from  Arkhangel. 
Petersburg,  and  Riga.  Tobacco  is  much  cultivated  in  tho 
Ukraine,  whence  it  is  exported  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  not  favourable  to  the  cultisiition 
of  fruil-lroes.  "With  the  exception  of  wild  cherries  and 
some  bad  apples,  no  fruits  grow  north  of  56®  N.  lat.  At 
Vladimir  the  first  extensive  plantations  of  cherry-trees  oc- 
cur, and  their  prudu»!  is  sent  to  Petersburg  and  other  parts 
farther  north.  Other  fruits  are  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  especially  from  iho  north  of  Germany.  Pears 
and  plums  aru  only  grown  to  any  extent  south  of  53®  N. 
lat.  In  the  most  southern  districts  there  arc  peaches, 
apricoU,  quinces,  mulberries,  and  walnuts,  and  in  the  nu- 
merous and  extensive  orchards  of  the  Crimea  there  are 
also  almonds  and  pomegranates.  Grapes  arc  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  the  districts  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Don, 
and  on  the  Vulga  between  Kamyshin  and  Sarepta.  and  also 
m the  Crimea.  The  wine  made  in  those  countries  however 
was  formerly  of  inferior  quality,  but  the  grapes  constituted 
an  impurtant  article  of  internal  trade,  and  were  sent  to 
Moscow  and  even  farther  north.  Since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  however  great  improvements  in  ilic  art  of 
making  wine  have  been  introduced  into  thevine)nrds  on 
the  Dvm,  by  a Frenchman  from  Clmmpngne,  and  it  is 
slated  that  the  wine  which  is  made  in  these  narts  and  exten- 
sively U'cd  all  over  Rinsia.  and  known  there  under  the 
name  of  Donish  wine,  is  hardly  inferior  to  tho  French 
champagne. 

Kitchen-gardens  are  not  much  ationdcd  to.  Potatoes, 
several  kinds  of  cabbages,  turnips,  ami  carrots  however 
are  extensively  grown ; and  in  some  places  cucumbers, 
pumpkins,  and  radishes.  Melons,  and  esifccially  water- 
melons, are  very  abundant  in  the  hot  and  dry  countries  near 
the  steppes,  where  they  constitute  in  summer  a considera- 
ble part  of  the  food  of  the  tower  classes.  Asparagus  grows 
wild  in  the  southern  districts.  Hops  are  frequently  found 
wild,  but  they  arc  also  cultivated.  Liquorice  thrives  luxu- 
riantly on  the  banks  of  tho  Volga  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan,  where  it  sometimes  utlams  the  size  of  a man’s 
arm:  it  is  taken  to  Astrakhan,  where  tho  juice  iscxpre&sod, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  exported.  An  excellent 
soda  is  obtained  from  difibrcni  kinds  of  Milsola  that  grow  in 
the  steppes  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga. 

Tho  forests  constiimo  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth  to  Rus.sia,  and  their  produce,  cunsibtiiig  of  timber, 
Cre-wood,  tar,  pitch,  ashes,  pearl-asli  and  potash,  is  ex- 
ported to  a large  amount,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may 
bo  the  projxjrlion  of  the  surface  of  the  country  which  is 
btiU  fore>t,  to  that  which  is  cleared  or  not  covered  with 
trees.  The  olftciul  statements  which  have  been  published 
do  not  comprehend  those  forests  which  arc  private  property, 
but  they  arc  limited  to  those  that  belong  to  the  government. 
It  can  hardly  however  be  an  excessive  estimate,  if  we  assume 
that  about  throe-fourths  of  tho  countries  between  65®  N.  lat. 
and  the  course  of  the  Volga  as  far  oast  as  its  great  bend 
near  Casan.  are  covered  with  forests.  In  all  these  countries 
only  pine,  fir,  laixh,  alder,  and  birch  arc  found,  with  a few 
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lime-lYocs;  asbca  arc  rare.  Fcomtho^  countries  is  derived 
tbe  greatest  nart  of  ibo  produce  of  the  forest*  which  goes  to 
foreign  markets.  The  forests  are  much  less  extensive 
aoulh  of  the  ui>|>cr  course  of  the  Volga.  The  central  pro- 
vinces, ur  tho^e  which  are  situated  between  the  middle 
course  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper,  have  hardly  as  luueh 
Wood  as  is  re(|uircO  for  the  consumption  of  a country  subject 
to  a severe  winter,  and  for  the  inaiiufaelurus  which  are  es- 
tablished. In  sumo  parts  even  tire-wood  U dear  and  scarce. 
The  forests  in  the  provinces  west  and  east  of  the  central 
countries  are  much  more  extensive.  West  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  the  governments  which  formerly  constituted  a part  of 
Poland,  several  extensive  forests  occur  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Niemen  and  in  the  swattips  of  Pinsk  and  U.rtuur.  They 
chiefly  consist  of  pine  and  lie  trees  hut  birch  and  hme  trees 
arc  bUo  common,  and  in  sumo  parts  they  are  tho  prevalent 
kinds.  South  of  the  swamps  of  Pinsk  and  Kalnor  there 
arc  some  forests  of  beech,  ami  this  is  the  only  part  of  Rus- 
sia where  that  tree  is  abundant.  Thu  great  forests  to  the 
east  of  the  central  provinces  occupy  a large  part  of  the 
governments  of  Perm.  Vialka,  Ca^an.  NUhnei  Novgorod, 
Penvn,  and  Saratov.  Those  of  the  first  two  governments 
consist  mostly  of  tho  same  trees  as  the  mure  northern 
forasts;  but  in  tho  other  governments  the  pine  and  flr  trees 
are  rare,  and  are  replaced  by  oaks,  lime-trees,  elms,  and 
ash.  In  these  i>arts  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the 
former  is  stated  to  bo  as  13  to  1.  The  ouk-furesU  have  en- 
gaged tlio  attention  of  government,  on  account  of  their 
great  importance  for  the  navy.  A more  exact  survey  of 
them  was  made  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  all 
the  forests  of  Russia  did  not  contain  more  than  375,0t)U 
full-grown  ouk-trofs,  that  is.  trues  which  wore  between  ‘lA 
and  .36  inches  in  diameter,  Tlie  greatest  number  of  them 
was  found  in  the  large  fore&t  which  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  Volga,  and  begins  at  the  town  of  Teheborsar.  some- 
what  almve  the  place  where  the  river  turns  southward. 
nUs  forest  contained  more  than  100.000  full-grown  trees. 
In  the  uoighbuuring  provinces  the  mnnber  amounted  to 
•34.S.000.  In  the  forests  along  tho  upjier  courao  of  tho 
Volga,  and  farther  westward  to  the  Bailie,  only  13.600  trees 
were  found,  and  in  the  central  countries,  the  government  of 
Smolensk  included,  not  more  than  11.400  trees.  The 
southern  provinces  of  Russia  arc  ^uilu  without  trees,  Thu 
oak-lree  is  most  common  between  53*  and  56*  N.  lat.  Near 
the  Ural  Mountains  it  is  not  found  nortli  of  37"  N.  lat.,  but 
farther  west  it  extends  to  3‘J®,  and  a few  trees  are  even 
found  in  Finland  north  of  GO*  N.  lat.  In  Sweden  the  oak 
grows  north  of  bl*  N.  lat..  and  on  tho  western  coasts  of 
Norway  between  62*  and  63*  N.  lot. 

The  domestic  animals  of  England  are  found  in  Russia, 
with  tho  exception  of  ruhhits.  Horses  are  very  numerous.  ' 
and  of  various  brceils.  Those  in  the  northern  provinces  are  ' 
rather  small,  but  tho  central  and  southern  districts  have 
large  breeds.  Those  of  the  Cossacks,  Caimucks.  and  Kir- 
ghis,  which  pasture  in  the  steppes,  and  become  almost  wild, 
arc  disltngnished  by  their  power  of  sustaining  the  great- 
est fatigue  with  wry  scanty  food.  There  are  also  a few 
wild  horses  in  tho  steppes.  Black  cattle  is  abundant,  as  is 
evident  from  the  immense  quantities  of  tallow  and  hides 
which  arc  c.xiKirlcd,  though  the  domestic  consumption  of 
both  articles  U very  great.  Sheep  arc  still  more  nume- 
rous. Ill  some  parts  the  great  landed  proprietors  have  be- 
gun to  improve  the  breed  by  introducing  tlio  Morino  and 
Saxon  sheep,  and  by  crossing  them  with  tho  native  sheep. 
In  general  liowcvur  tho  wool  is  of  an  indiflerent  quality.  . 
During  the  winter  sheep-skins  arc  the  comtuon  dress  of  the  | 
lower  classes  of  (Hiasantry.  In  the  southern  steppes  there  i 
are  some  peculiar  species  of  sheep,  among  which  the 
Ku'ghisian  bretnl  with  the  largo  bushy  tail  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Their  wool,  when  full  grown,  is  short  and 
coarse,  but  the  lambs  have  a fine  and  beautiful  llccco. 
Goats  are  mom  numerous  in  Russia  than  in  other  countries 
of  Kurope:  the  skins  arc  uaeil  for  making  maroceo  lea- 
ther. Hogs  are  generally  rearotl,  except  in  the  steppes: 
they  are  most  numerous  in  tho  countries  where  there 
are  oak-forc>>ts,  and  in  the  western  provinces,  from 
wliicli  a great  number  of  bams  and  much  bacon  is 
sent  to  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  nomadic  tribes 
which  wander  about  in  the  steppes  keep  a great  number  of 
cuineU : some  rich  proprietors  have  nerds  consisting  of 
morij  than  1000  head.  In  the  government  of  Astrakhan 
buffaloes  arc  kept,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous. 
Fowl,  gccKS  and  ducks  arc  abundant ; tho  two  latter  c^pe- 


ciallv  in  those  parts  where  tliero  aro  numerous  lakes  and 
ponds.  Reindeer  are  only  kept  north  of  6G“  N.  lat. 

The  bison  [Bison,  iv.  462],  as  already  ohscrvcil,  still  exists 
in  the  forest  of  Bialoviza,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Narew, 
a confluent  of  the  Vistula.  In  the  extensive  northern 
forests  there  are  elks,  and  several  kinds  of  deer,  hares,  and 
wild  hogs ; the  wild  animals,  which  aro  killed  fur  their  skins, 
are  also  very  numerous,  ns  l>ears,  gluttons,  badgers,  wolves, 
foxes,  tuarieus,  polecats,  weasels,  ermines,  ottere,  squirrels, 
and  marmots.  In  the  steppes  there  are  wolves,  foxes,  and 
wild  hogs ; also  wild  asses,  saiga-anieloiies,  konsaks,  or 
fo.xcs  of  tho  steppes,  and  tho  dipus  jerboa. 

Nearly  all  kinds  uf  birds  which  are  met  with  in  England 
occur  in  Russia,  and  also  the  capercailzie  and  pelii-uii : the 
last  however  only  lives  on  the  snores  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
of  tlie  Caspian, 

Fish  is  very  plentiful  in  the  rivers  as  well  as  in  the  While 
Sea  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  it  is  less 
abundant  in  tlie  Baltic.  The  n?h  which  are  chiefly  taken 
in  the  \Yluto  Sea  are  haddock,  cod,  herrings,  and  the  omul 
(saltuo  autumnulis.  Pull.).  In  the  Polar  Sea,  especially 
along  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zemblu,  the  whale,  the  walrus, 
narwhal  (physeter  inacrocupliulus),  seal,  dolphin,  white  fl»h 
(physeter  calo^lun)  and  sumo  other  kinds  arc  caught.  A 
considerable  number  uf  families  settled  along  the  sliurca 
of  the  White  Sea  live  by  flsliiiig.  llio  most  important  Q>h- 
eric's  in  Russia  are  those  uf  the  Volga,  the  river  Ural,  und 
the  sea  of  Azof.  [Astrakhan  ; Azof.]  Tho  fish  there 
taken  arc  chiefly  tho  bedugu  (accipenser  huso,  L.),  stur- 
geon, sowrnga  {accijicnscr  stelUtus,  Pall.),  sterlet  (acci- 
peiiser  ruthunus,  L.),  salmon,  white  salmon  (salino  ncluu), 
and  the  knife-fish  (cypriiius  cultratus,  Pall.).  The  fish  is 
Sent  to  all  parts  uf  the  empire,  but  is  nut  exported  to  any  large 
amount.  Isinglass  and  caviare  aro  sent  to  foreign  markets. 

Serpents  and  lizards  are  only  common  in  tlie  step^ies. 
There  are  also  swarms  of  locusts,  which  occasionally  spread 
over  the  cultivated  tracts  within  the  steppes  or  those  that 
border  on  them.  They  arc  not  less  deatruetivo  than  those 
of  Asia.  Among  the  no.\ious  insects  arc  scorpions,  luilli- 
podcs  (scolopcndra  millipes),  tarantulas  (araiiea  larunUih), 
and  the  scurnion-spider.  Reesaro  fuuntlwildin  inostoftliose 

firovinces  winch  have  large  forests,  hut  they  arc  ul^o  reared 
ly  some  of  the  natives  who  inhabit  tho  countries  at  tho 
base  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  along  the  middle  Volga, 
especially  by  the  Monlwi.  Though  tho  consumption  of 
w ax  is  very  great  all  over  liie  country,  cs|H.-ciully  in  the 
churches,  Russia  still  exports  some  wax.  Tho  honey  col- 
lected in  the  districts  wlicru  forests  of  lime  trees  exist  is 
highly  valued,  and  fetches  a good  price.  Several  aUenipls 
have  been  made  to  introduce  silk-wurms.  as  Russia  im(>urts 
great  quantities  of  silk  from  Pcr»ia  tor  the  manufactures  in 
Moscow.  The  mulberry-tree  thrives  well  in  the  soulhciu 
provinces,  and  the  silk-worm  also  succeeds. 

Russia  ik  nch  in  minerals.  A tp>ld-mino  was  formerly 
worked  not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Onega,  near  63*  N.  lat,; 
but  as  the  produce  was  small,  and  did  not  pay  the  expi-iiM 
it  wa.s  abandoned  in  1763.  Gold  occurs  also  on  the  western  tle- 
clirity  of  the  Ural  .Mountains ; but  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  such  quantity  os  to  induce  any  person  to  collect  it.  Gold 
is  found  on  the  eastern  ur  Silicrian  side  of  the  mountains  in 
considerable  quantitv.  Platinum  was  discovered  on  (ho  weal- 
ern  declivity  of  tho  Urol  in  1623,  and  has  been  worked  since 
that  time.  The  mines  are  near  37“  40'  N.  lat..  and  (ho 
produce  has  aUrny.4  been  on  the  increase.  Between  Ib31 
and  1634  it  amounted  mmually  to  about  5UOO  mures,  and 
in  1636  to  8270  marcs.  The  number  of  mines  is  six,  ami 
they  lie  at  a sliort  distance  from  one  another.  No  silver  is 
found  in  European  Russia,  thouuh  it  occurs  in  Siberia.  Ilui 
the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  Russia  consists  in  its  mines 
of  copper  and  iron.  Both  these  metals  frequently  occur  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Urol  Mountains,*  from  Slaloust 
near  53“  S.  lat.,  on  the  south,  to  6U“  N.  lat.,  and  thev  aro 
worked  in  many  places.  In  1762  the  copier  which  was 
produced  there  amounted  to  190,000  poods,  and  the  iron  to 
about  4,6011,000  poods.  It  is  staled  that  in  163U  (he 
government  of  Perm,  where  the  mines  are  most  extensively 
worked,  had  200  mines  in  operation,  and  that  mure  tli.iii 
7200  furnaces  were  employed.  Tho  numberof  coppcr-miiics 
amounted  to  27,  witli  200  furnaces.  Mure  than  180,000 
men  were  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  this  hram-h 
of  business.  The  mines  ludong  to  tlu>  crown  or  to 
private  persons.  Those  of  the  crown  proilueetl,  in  1830, 
41,000  poods  of  copiKT,  100,325  poods  of  bar-iron,  and 
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1 ,050.000  poods  of  past-iron.  In  tbo«e  belonpng  to  private 
iiidividuaU  llivru  weru  produced  90,000  poods  of  cupper, 
and  bt’iween  3|  and  -1  million  poods  of  cnsl*iron.  The  pru- 
duco  of  iho  mines  in  thogovcrnmenls  of  Vmlka  and  Oren- 
burg is  not  staled.  It  is  however  supposed  that  in  both 
taken  togeiher  it  fell  short  of  that  of  Perm  alone.  Irun-orc 
however  is  not  rnnl'med  to  the  Ural  Mountains;  it  occurs 
aUo  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Uwalli,  and  on  the 
table-land  which  cxiends  about  the  sources  of  ibo  rivers 
Oka.  l>>n,  and  De^na.  It  is  there  found  in  the  clay  in  lay- 
ers, aii'l  sometimes  only  in  lumps.  Krer|ucnily  it  occurs  in 
bogs  and  morasses.  The  quantity  of  iron  obtained  in  theso 
parts  IS  oonsidenihle.  and  theexteiiNive  manufactures  of  Tula 
hardly  use  any  other  iron,  Other  metals  arc  not  worked, 
though  it  is  said  that  quicksilver,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
amimony,  and  bismuth  exist  in  several  places. 

Salt  is  an  important  article.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  numerous  salt  lakes  in  the  great  steppe  to  the  cast 
of  the  Voica  and  tho  rock-salt  of  Ilez.  But  the  salt-for- 
mation seems  to  extend  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Ural  Mountaiiij),  to  the  source  of  the  Kama,  and  thence 
westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Uwalli.  In  all  these  districts 
salt  is  mado  from  tho  salt-spring'^,  whieli  are  numerous. 
The  ^ater  number  of  lhe.se  saU-mniiufaclures  are  con- 
tained in  the  goveriimcnts  of  Perm  and  Viatka:  but  several 
of  them  occur  in  the  basin  of  the  Sukhona,  a branch  of  the 
Dwina.  and  those  near  Tolma  are  of  great  extent.  The 
moKt  western  salt-work  is  at  StaraVa  Kussia,  a few  miles 
south  of  the  lake  of  Ilmen,  by  wbicli  some  of  the  countries 
along  tho  Baltic  are  provided  with  this  article.  Bui  a con- 
sidorablo  quantity  of  salt  is  imi>ortcd  into  the  last-montumod 
countncH,  as  the  places  in  Kus&ia  where  salt  is  made  are  very 
remote,  and  the  expenses  of  transport  are  so  great  that  salt 
can  be  gut  from  France  or  England  at  a more  moderate  price. 

Coal  exists  in  a few  places,  os  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Miiloga.  where  it  is  found  with  iron  uro.  PuUas  i-ays  that 
it  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Doiielz, 
and  to  the  north  of  Tagaiirok.  bevund  tho  sources  of  the 
rivers  whieli  fall  into  tlie  Black  §ea:  it  is  not  worked. 
Other  minerals  arc  not  much  use<l,  with  the  exception  of 
marble  and  granite,  of  which  there  exist  extensive  (luarries 
near  the  village  of  Tivdia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  Onega ; and  at  Scrdobol,  on  the  northern  snores  of 
Lake  Ladoga,  The  marble  is  of  a good  grain ; some  is 
white,  and  s>.nne  has  a reddish  colour  w ith  whito  stn|)cs  or 
spots.  The  granite  is  worki^d  with  great  activity,  as  all  tho 
public  edifices  and  many  of  the  private  palaces  in  Peters- 
burg nro  built  <}f  it. 

luhnhitantn. — Russia  is  inhabitenl  by  a greater  number 
of  nations,  ililTcring  in  language,  chumeter,  and  ciiiliraiiun, 
than  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  inliahiUuits  bo- 
long  either  to  the  Caucasian  or  to  the  Mongol  race.  Tho 
Caucasian  however  is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  the 
nations  of  Mongo!  origin  do  not  comprehend  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  tho  whole  population. 

The  Caucasian  race  in  Russia  coniists  of  individuals  be- 
longing to  Slavonians,  Tshudes  or  Fins,  Turks  or  Tartars, 
Germans,  dews,  and  Greeks.  Nine-tenths  of  Iho  popula- 
tion belong  to  tlic  Slavonians.  They  are  divided  into  Hus- 
sians,  Boles.  Lithuanians  and  lA'ttcs,  and  Wullachiaus  and 
Servians.  Tlic  Russians  coiisliluto  more  than  two-ihirds 
of  the  wliole  population,  and  iheir  number  is  csliiualed  at 
about  4U  millions  and  consequently  they  are  equal  to  the 
Germans,  who  are  comsidcred  the  nio.st  numerous  nation  of 
Kurupc.  They  inhabit,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  nations 
tlie  Central  provinces  of  tho  cm\nru  between  the  Unie{)cr 
and  tho  Volga.  On  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  failhur  eo.st 
to  the  Ural  Mountains,  a great  number  of  Russian  fatiuhuh 
have  seltlc<l  among  the  tribes  beluiiging  to  the  I'sbudes 
and  the  Turks.  On  the  banks  of  tho  i>iiie]K!r  they  are 
niixi-d  with  Lithuanians  and  Pules;  but  south  of  the  swamps 
of  lUti^k  and  Crxliio  the  Ru"«ians  are  more  numerous  tliau 
the  Poles.  They  likewise  constitute  tho  muss  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  northern  provinces  lietwceii  the  Ural  Muun- 
tiiins  and  the  \Vhite  Sea,  and  in  the  southern  between  tho 
Don  and  tho  Dniester.  Tliey  arc  divUlcHl  into  Great  and 
Lillie  Kus-iuns.  The  latter  inhabii  the  country  calhul 
the  Ukraine,  or  the  govermuenis  of  Tclieniigow,  Pulfav.i, 
Kiew.  Volhynia,  and  Pudolia.  The  Cosi^ucks  are  property 
descendants  of  the  Little  Russians  and  arc  intermixed 
with  Poles,  Turtar.s,  and  Calimicks.  (^Uussackh.]  The 
Great  Ru!ii>ians,  with  (he  exception  of  a coiu|Kiratively 
small  number  who  have  obtained  iheir  freedom,  are  bonds- 


men lo  the  numerous  body  of  rich  nobles  which  oxista 
among  (hem.  Among  the  Little  Rmotians  a considerable 
numlwr  of  families  are  not  subject  to  uny  muster ; ami  tho 
Cossacks  arc  all  free.  The  Runsiaiis  liave  ultuined  a greater 
de;;ree  of  civiUzatiun  than  is  generally  sup|iosed,  os  is  evi- 
dent from  the  care  with  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  in  tho 
more  fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  from  the  octiviiy  with 
which  the  internal  tiavigniion  is  conducted,  and  horn  the 
numerous  manufactures  in  the  govermuenb*  of  Yaioaluv, 
Kostroma,  Moscow.  Tula,  and  Kaluga.  In  some  of  these 
bnnehes  of  manufacture  they  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, especially  in  latmiiig.  Very  few  foreigners  from 
more  riv^li^ed  nations  have  settled  in  those  parts  which  are 
exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Russians ; and  the  civilization 
which  they  have  aitained,  i-  u»  it  were  of  native  growth. 

The  Poles,  together  with  the  RussiuuH,  inhalnt  the  go 
vernmenis  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and  almusuxclusively 
that  of  Grodno.  Their  numbers  within  the  boundary  of 
Russia  amount  to  about  four  millions,  lo  which  the 
laiion  of  Poland  to  the  same  amount  may  be  added.  Tiie 
Poles,  as  a nation,  consist  of  lietween  nmu  and  ten  millions, 
but  about  two  millions  of  them  are  in  Prussia  and  Austria. 
As  the  country  which  they  inhabit  borders  on  a part  of 
Europe  which  is  more  advanced  in  civilization,  the  Poles 
have  adopted  marc  refined  manners ; but  in  the  ails  of 
civilised  life,  especially  in  manufucturcs,  and  all  branches 
of  industry',  they  are  behind  the  Russians.  Within  the 
territorioH  of  Russia  (ho  Polos  arc  bondsmen  to  the  nobility, 
but  in  Poland  they  are  free. 

The  Lithuanians  inhabit  the  countries  adjacent  to  the 
northern  part  of  Poland  and  to  Eastern  Prussia,  or  the 
governments  of  V'ilna  and  Minsk.  7'buir  number  does  not 
exceed  one  million  and  a half.  Though  certainly  belonging 
to  tho  Slavonian  family,  their  language  is  very  dilfercut 
in  its  material  and  forms,  but  is  intermixed  with  many 
Russian  terms.  They  are  agriculturists,  but  otherwise 
they  have  not  made  much  progress  in  civilizuliun.  North 
of  (he  Lithuanians,  in  Courbnd  and  Livonia,  arc  the 
Lettes,  whose  number  probably  docs  not  much  exceed  lialf 
a million.  They  speak  a language  difTerent  from  that  of 
the  Russians  and  the  Lithuanians,  llicy  arc  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  tho  ground.  Those  who 
live  in  Courland  are  frcrjucntly  distin^^uished  by  the  name 
of  Kuurs.  Both  nations,  the  IJthuamuns  and  Ix‘Ues,wero 
bondsmen  to  the  German  nob.Iity  established  in  their 
country,  till  the  reign  oflho  emperor  Alexander,  who  effected 
their  ewnneipatiun. 

7'lic  Vlachcs,  or  Wallachians.  only  live  in  the  most  soulh- 
weelern  angle  of  the  empire,  in  the  government  of  Bes- 
sarabia, belwocn  the  rivers  Dniester  and  i'ruth.  Their  num- 
ber dtxis  not  exceed  half  a million.  They  speak  a lungiisgo 
which  is  mainly  comiiosud  uf  Latin,  Greek,  Imlian,  and 
Turkish  words,  which  however  have  undergone  some  change 
and  corruption.  They  are  industri<ms  cultivators  of  the 
land,  hut  do  nut  appear  tu  hove  otherwise  made  much  pru- 
greas  in  civilization.  Tliey  were  formerly  slaves  tu  tho 
boyars  or  nobility,  but  (licy  ceased  to  bo  so  nearly  lOu 
years  ago.  Among  the  Vlaches  there  are  a few  fatuilict  of 
Servians  or  Ruizes,  and  a few  more  uic  settled  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ekatarmoslof. 

Tho  Tshudes,  or  Fin*,  wrere  formerly  coiisidere*!  lo  belong 
(0  the  Mongol  race ; but  their  light  hair  and  Iheir  bluo  eyes 
liavu  of  late  procurod  them  a place  among  the  Cuuciuian 
race,  in  spite  of  Iheir  flat  nusos  and  llattcned  couutendnroi. 
They  inhabit  two  separate  portions  of  Ru>^hia.  The  majority 
of  lijciu  are  settled  on  huth  sidosof  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
Two  of  these  nations,  tho  Fills  and  tho  Laplamlefs,  o<w 
enpy  the  country  north  of  the  gulf.  The  Fm.«,who  inlmbit 
Finland  to  the  number  of  mure  than  one  million  and  a 
half,  are  agriculturists  and  breeders  of  cattle:  they  manage 
their  dairies  with  great  skill.  Tlie  I.aplanders  live  north  of 
65^  N.  lai.,  and  are  mosily  occupied  with  iheir  reimU^'r. 
Their  number  does  not  exceed  a few  thousands.  On  the 
south  uf  the  Gulf  uf  Finland  are  the  Ksihes  or  Ki-thonians, 
whose  number  is  above  half  a million.  Tlieir  language  is 
siimlar  to  that  of  the  Fins.  Tlicy  are  almost  exclu.-ively 
uc(-upied  with  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and  vveie  serfs 
to  the  nobles  until  1818,  when  the  eiH|>cror  Alexander 
ufTected  their  cmaneipatimi.  South  of  the  Ksthomaiis.  m 
the  country  lying  on  both  sides  uf  the  suiall  river  Sniis 
(netir  58'  N.lul.i,  is  the  small  tribe  of  the  Livis  or  iJvo- 
mans.  wlio  have  given  liieir  name  to  Livonia.  It  is  KUppused 
(hut  they  lonnerly  extended  to  the  nariheni  banks  of  (be 
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Diino,  but  were  expelled  from  the  s<futhcrn  districts  bv  the 
Lcites.  The:r  number  dues  not  exceed  two  thousand.  They 
speak  a dialect  of  the  F*nuish  language,  and  are  exclusively 
ag^ii'ul(url^(s. 

The  ea-'tern  members  of  the  Tshudic  family  are  sepai  aled 
from  the  western  by  an  immense  tract  of  country  upwards 
ofiuy  miles  in  width,  which  is  now  inhabited  by  Ru-sians. 
When  and  how  the  separation  took  place  is  not  on  record. 
The  eastern  Tshudic  tribes  live  on  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  middle 
Volga,  and  are  eight  in  number, — Syriancs,  IVrinians,  Vo* 
gules,  Votiukes.  Chuvashc:^,  CliereiuUses,  Mordvincs  or 
Mordw'i,  nnd  Teptiares. 

The  Syrianes,  the  most  northern  of  tlu-so  tribes,  inhabit 
the  woody  country  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Kama 
anil  the  Vychegda,  an  atlluent  of  the  Dwina,  and  particu- 
larly both  banks  of  the  Vychegda,  as  far  west  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Syssola.  Their  numl)cr  is  staled  not  tooxreeil  3U,UUy. 
Their  principal  occupnliou  is  the  chase  of  the  wild  ammals 
with  which  their  country  alwunds,  Their  language  differs 
very  little  from  that  of  the  Pertnians,  which  has  preserved  a 
great  utlinity  to  that  spoken  by  the  Finlanders,  but  still 
so  far  differs  from  it  a-s  to  bo  properly  considered  a distinct 
dialect.  The  Permian*  occupy  iho  country  south  of  the 
Syriancs,  between  the  rivers  kama  and  Vialka.  Their 
number  is  stated  not  to  exceed  35,000  individuals.  Though 
agriculture  has  made  more  progress  among  them  than 
among  the  Syriancs,  they  derive  their  prin.  ipal  subsistence 
from  the  chase,  and  more  cspcKiially  from  the  fisheries  in 
the  Kama  and  Viatka.  Beth  tribes,  the  Syrianes  and 
Permian*,  though  they  have  preserved  their  own  dialects, 
geitcrallv  apeak  also  the  RusMiin  language. 

Tile  Vogules  occupy  both  declivities  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains hetweeu  5H®  and  60*  N,  lat.  According  to  the  de- 
scription of  them  by  Pallas,  it  would  seem  that  they  rather 
belong  to  the  Mongol  than  to  the  Caucasian  ru(H>.  They 
are  short  in  stature,  have  round  faces  with  projecting  cheek- 
bone*, ami  Very  little  beard.  They  may  be  c-unpared  with 
thcCalmucks.  But  on  the  other  hand  their  language  shows 
that  they  belong  to  tlicT-hudes,  though  it  exhibits  so  many 
pecuhamies  a*  to  have  been  sometimes  considered  a peculiar 
language.  The  affinity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the 
Magyars  in  Hungary  is  slated  to  bo  very  great,  Tlie  Vu- 
gulcs  live  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  They  live 
in  8in:dl  s..cieiies,  con-istiug  only  uf  five  or  six  Imls,  ami  lead 
« wandeiing  life.  Their  number  is  staled  to  umount  to 
UlO.OUO  individu.ils.  of  whom  however  the  greater  part  live 
oa<t  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  S.beria.  A small  number 
Invc  been  convertcl  to  the  Greek  church ; the  remainder 
are  heathens. 

The  V'otiaki*s  are  settlcnl  west  of  the  Pormians,  on  both 
sides  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Vialka,  and  in  the  coun- 
try about  the  lajurco  of  the  Kama.  In  the  conformation  of 
ihcir  hotly  they  rather  reactublo  the  nro|>er  Fins  than  uny 
of  these  eastern  TsUudic  tribes;  and  their  language  has 
also  a ;»reo1cr  airmily  to  that  of  the  trilies  on  the  shores  of 
tho  Gulf  of  Finland.  They  are  diligent  ugricullurisis  ac- 
cording to  Pallas,  and  rear  al>o  cattle  aiiif  bee.i.  Some  of 
the  pc-i^ants  have  more  than  fifty  bee-hives.  The  wax  and 
honey  arc  sent  to  Archangel.  Their  number  is  *talo«l  to 
exceed  lt.'O.O0U  individuals;  and  goverument  has  grunted 
them  }H.‘rrais*iii)n  to  live  under  magi>lrutes  of  their  own 
tribe  and  chosen  by  lhcin*clves.  Tlicy  jiay  oulya  capitatiou- 
tax.  Most  of  them  have  embraced  Chrislianily. 

Tlic  Chuvashes  and  Choiomis&cs  live  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Casan,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga.  Tlio  hrsl- 
named  tribe  is  chiefly  settled  on  the  wcBiein  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Chereini^scs  on  the  ca>tern.  SsMle  families 
are  found  as  far  south  as  the  town  of  Saratov.  TUo  number 
of  the  Clmvaiihes  is  ‘'tated  to  be  370,000,  all  of  wbo.u,  with 
the  exception  of  about  30U0,  have  bccuine  meinlK’rs  of  the 
Greek  church.  In  their  personal  appearance  they  resemble 
the  Turkish  or  T.arlar  tribes,  a circumstance  which  is  attri- 
buted to  their  having  lived  for  many  reuluries  near  the 
Tartar*  of  Cusaii.  Xa  to  llicir  language,  a diirercneo  of 
opinion  prevails.  The  French  pliilolugist  Levesque,  from 
the  examinatiDii  of  a printed  grammar  of  their  language,  is 
of  upinioD  that  it  ctmtain*  a large  number  of  rootswhich  are 
common  to  the  Finnish  language.  But  Luiuley  Davids 
says  that  the  grammar  of  their  language  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  pure  Turkish,  that  about  three-fourlhs  of  tiie 
words  arc  of  Turkish  origin,  and  the  rest  belong  to  the  Ou- 
ralinn  and  Sainoyedu  languages,  and  that  some  few  are  en* 


tirely  unknown.  Tim  Ciiuvusho*  cultivate  tho  ground, 
and  rear  cattle  and  bee* : the  cure  of  bees  is  a regular  branch 
of  rural  eomiumy.  'I’he  Cheretniose*  are  stated  to  amount 
to  about  '2ui).0(iU  individuals.  Tticir  language  seuma  to 
contain  a much  larger  number  of  Famish  roots  than  that  of 
the  Chuvashes,  but  they  are  intermixed  with  a large  num- 
ber of  Turkish  origin.  Tho  conformation  of  their  body 
likewise  shows  some  mixture  with  the  Turkish  race.  They 
are  very  diligent  and  iiUelligeiil  agriculturists,  and  have 
large  herds  of  cattle.  Tho  majority  have  adopted  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Greek  church,  but  many  still  adhere  to  their 
heathen  ceremonies  and  tenets.  All  of  them  observe  the 
religious  festivals  both  uf  the  Greek  church  and  uf  the  Mo- 
ham  tncdn  ns. 

The  Mordwi  or  Mordvincs  arc  settled  west  of  the  Chu- 
vashes, in  tho  country  on  both  soles  of  the  river  iiiura. 
which  foils  into  the  Volga  from  Iho  south,  between  Nihhnci 
Novgorod  and  Cason.  On  the  west  ihev  extend  to  tlievery 
bank*  of  tho  river  Oka.  They  are  divided  into  two  tribes : 
thcKroad  or  Ersanes,  who  inhabit  the  tracts  along  tho 
eastern  banks  of  the  Oka ; and  the  Mokshad  or  Mo:>khan.  on 
the  banks  uf  tho  Suru  and  Moksha.  They  are  dispersed  in 
thu  furobts  of  the  governmeutii  uf  Casan,  Nibhnei  Novgorod. 
Simbirsk.  Saratov,  Pcn-'*a,  and  Tarabuw,  and  live  intermixed 
with  the  Ru.ssiaiis  with  w hom  they  communicate  more  freely 
than  the  Chuvashes  and  Chereinisses.  Their  number  is 
stated  not  to  exceed  92,(I0U  souls.  They  are  all  Christians. 
They  rather  resemble  the  Russians  than  the  Chereioiues 
and  Ollier  Finish  tribes.  Their  language  U of  Finnish 
origin.  They  culliialu  their  lands  with  great  care,  and 
their  Hold*  are  not  inferior  to  the  bcsi-cuUivaied  grounds 
in  Russia.  They  pay  great  attention  to  l>i>es,  especially  the 
Mokshad,  who  iiavo  their  lands  in  the  middle  of  thu  exten- 
sive fore.->ts  of  lime-trees  which  are  contiguous  to  ihe  oak- 
forests.  Some  individuals  have  from  one  hundred  lu  two 
hundred  beu-hives.  Their  honey  is  prererred  to  that  of 
any  other  part  uf  Russia. 

The  Teptiares.  the  mo-d  ca.s(cru  of  the  Finnish  tribes,  aro 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bialiiya.au  atlluent  of  thu  Kama 
from  the  cast.  Tlie  origin  of  this  tribe  is  of  cumparativeiy 
modern  date.  When  the  Russians,  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  took  possession  uf  the  territories  belonging 
to  the  kiiaii  of  Casaii,  a numlier  of  CheremisseN  Chu- 
vashes, Voliakes,  and  Tartars  leA  their  country  and  settled 
alung  the  tip}>cr  course  of  the  river  Bialaya,  where  they 
soon  formed  a separate  nation,  which  however  was  subject 
^ to  a tax  wliieh  they  were  obligtKl  to  pay  to  the  Bashkirs, 

I in  whose  country  they  had  settled.  Though  the  Finnish 
i element  prevails  in  their  language,  it  always  cuiilamcd  a 
largenumbcr  of  Turkish  words,  which  were  further  increased 
by  lUvir  close  connection  with  their  neighbour*  thu  Bush- 
i kirs.  Tliuy  do  not  atiuiid  much  to  the  cultivation  of  tho 
land,  hut  ruar  cattle  and  lices,  and  pass  a great  purl  of  their 
lime  in  hunting  the  wild  animals  with  which  their  country 
alHjuiuU.  Their  number,  which  in  the  middle  uf  the  last 
century  did  nut  exceed  34.0U0  individuals,  is  stated  to  have 
, iiicreastd  to  liO.imo.  They  are  partly  heathens  and  partly 
: ^lohaiiiiuedans.  The  cxertionsuf  the  Greek  clergy  to  intro- 
duce their  creed  among  lliein  have  almost  entirely  failed. 

Thu  third  greatbranchufihe  Caucasian  family  which  inha- 
bits Ruksia  isiheTui  kish.  They  ore  generally  called 'i'ariars, 
hut  they  call  their  language  'I'urkish.  They  did  nut  urigi- 
iiully  inhabit  any  p-iriiun  of  Russia,  bui  came  into  it  between 
the  ninth  and  thirteenth  century  with  the  Mongol*  and 
’ other  conquerors.  ThuTurki?.h  tribe*  at  present  existing  in 
i Russia  ore  four,  the  Tartars  uf  Casan,  the  Bashkirs,  tiie 
Meibheriakes,  and  the  Nogai  Tartan.  The  Tartar*  of 
Canan  aro  the  mi>*t  civilised  nation  in  Russia.  Their  lan- 
guage, according  lu  I.umlev  David*,  is  the  most  cultivated 
and  polished  of  the  Turkish  idioms.  Tho  attempts  of  the 
Greek  clergy  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  have  not  been 
kUcceSBful,  and  they  arc  still  Muhammedan*;  they  take  great 
care  of  tho  education  of  their  children.  They  have  sctiools 
both  for  the  lower  and  liigherclo-vscs  ofthcjieoplc.  Inthoclo- 
. ineiiiurv  schouU  instrucUon  is  given  in  reading  and  writing, 
I uinl  llic  Korun  and  some  other  religious  books  are  explained. 
■Thu  ubjems  of  instruction  in  tho  higher  schools  are  tlio 
Turkish,  Persian,  mid  Arabian  languages,  and  arithniclic. 
Tlie  priest*  aro  educatml  in  an  inatitution  cbiuhlished  for 
. that  purpose  in  a village  calle«}  Gargali,  which  isabuntnino 
' milca  from  ibe  town  of  Orenburg.  'Hioso  who  arc  esta- 
blished at  Ca>an,  and  in  other  towns,  aro  either  merchants 
I or  luanufaclurors.  They  traffic  chiefly  in  too,  goods  imr 
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ported  from  Bokhara,  and  stulT*  of  European  manufacture,  numerous  in  all  the  sca-porls,  m the  southern  provinces  and 
They  ore  very  expert  in  tanning  leather.  The  inhabitants  in  the  Crimea ; and  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Volga  a 
of  the  villages  na>  very  careful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  great  number  of  German  colonUts  have  been  settled  at  the 
also  occupy  themselves  with  rearing  cattle  and  bees.  Their  expense  of  govenunent  in  the  last  seventy  years.  The  num- 
TiUages  are  well  provided  with  the  most  common  mechanics,  her  of  such  colonists  in  the  govcrnnioiu  of  Saralow  alone 
as  tanners,  sht>cmakers,  tadors,  dyers,  blacksmiths,  and  amounts  to  more  than  30,000,  and  they  constitute  nearly  the 
carpenters.  Like  other  Mohammedans,  they  arc  distui-  whole  i>opulalion  of  some  towns  and  of  villages, 
guished  by  their  cleanliness.  According  to  Enlmann,  their  The  Stt  wles.ire  numerous  along  the  northern  coast  of  iho 
number  amounts  to  about  S3U.0U0,  of  whom  about  unc'  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  liuth> 
eighth  have  embracetl  Ci»ri-*tianity.  nia.  In  swime  places  they  constitute  the  whole  population. 

The  Bashkirs  inhabit  both  declivities  of  the  Ural  Moun-  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Fins,  but  generally  Iwth  nations 
tains  from  St*  N.  lat.  soulhwanl  to  the  sources  of  the  river  • live  together.  The  number  of  Swedes  in  ihcso  parts  pro- 
Ural  near  54°  N.  lat.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  bably  exceeds  100,000,  and  there  arc  also  a few  Swedish  fa- 
that  this  tribe  has  always  inhabited  the  counliy  which  they  niiliys  in  Esllionia. 

now  occupv,  but  it  is  (|uilc  certain  that  the  present  Bush-  There  are  no  Jews  in  the  central  and  northern  provinces  ; 
kirs  i-esumblc  in  languugo  and  manners  the  Tartars  of  but  they  are  numerous  in  those  parts  which  formerly  be- 
Casnn,  though  in  tlie  form  of  their  body  they  approach  the  longed  to  Poland,  especially  in  the  government  of  Vdna, 
type  of  the  Mongols.  The  Bashkirs  still  adhere  to  a wan-  ! Grodno,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  where  they  are  almost  Uio 
dering  life.  In  winter  they  inhabit  villages,  but  in  summer  sole  inhubitanU  of  (he  towns.  They  cxcrci<vc  several  kinds 
they  ramble  about  in  the  country,  sometimes  to  a distnneo  , of  handicraft  ; they  are  smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  &c. 
of  ho  or  bb  miles  from  their  villages.  They  cultivate  tiomc  They  have  also  small  breweries  and  distilleries.  Their 
patches  of  land  near  the  houses  l>vfore  they  begin  their  number  is  slated  to  exceed  a million, 
wanderings,  but  the  pro<luro  of  these  fields  is  not  adeffuato  The  number  of  Greeks  probably  does  not  exceed  half  a 
to  their  consumption.  Their  riches  consist  in  horses,  of  million.  They  arc  dispersed  all  over  the  southern  provinces 
which  the  poorest  peasant  has  from  30  tu  50.  and  many  have  of  the  empire  ns  merchants  ; and  in  the  Crimea  there  aru 
600.  and  the  richest  from  1000  to  20U0.  Their  hordes  are  t a few  villages  entirely  inhabited  by  them.  They  occupy 
of  a giM)d  breed.  Thev  keep  only  a small  numlicr  of  themselves  with  agriculture,  especially  gardening, 
black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goals.  They  have  also  a great  TheCalmucks  show  their  Mongol  origin  by  the  firm  of 
number  of  bce-hivcji,  and  they  collect  an  immense  quantity  their  body,  as  well  as  by  their  language.  [Calmi’CKs.]  The 
of  wax  and  honey  f^iom  the  wild  bee.■^  which  are  nowhere  tribes  of  this  nation  which  still  exist  in  the  south-eastern 
more  common  than  in  the  cuuntrieii  adjacent  to  the  base  of  steppes  of  Russia  are  the  remnant  of  thoso  which  left 
the  Ural  Mountains.  They  are  g;>04l  huntsmen,  and  know  Russia  in  1770  and  1772.  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chineso 
cotnplelely  how  to  train  the  falcon  for  the  chase.  The  guvcrnroeui,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Soongaria.  They 
tmallor  spccit^  aro  used  hy  them  to  take  hares,  but  the  are  divided  into  five  tribes.  The  Dcrbet  and  Turgot  aro 
larger  (Falco  chrysaiiiUA)  is  used  in  hunting  foxes,  and  even  the  most  weslcro,  ami  occupy  the  coimtr)' between  iheSarpa 
wolves.  They  sell  a considerable  number  of  these  trained  and  the  Don,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sal,  nearly  a.s  far 
birds  (o  the  Kirghis  Cos.’^acks.  Tlie  number  of  B.^slikirs  west  os  the  mouth  of  the  river  Manytch.  On  the  cast  of 
amounts  to  laU.OOU  individuals.  Tho  small  tribes  of  the  the  iSarpa  arc  two  other  tribes,  the  Erked  and  Baganzukbaii, 
McUheriakes,  which  do  not  exceed  20,000  individuals,  who  extend  ihcirrnmbles  to  theshurcs  of  theCaspian.  The 
live  dispersed  among  the  Buhhkirs.  and  subsist  on  the  pro- , Afth  tribe,  the  Kho.shud,  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
duce  of  tbeir  herds  of  cattle  and  of  their  iKic-hives.  They  Volga,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Tho  Arst  tribe  is  the 
also  cuUiralo  the  ground,  but  nut  to  a great  extent.  They  ' roost  numerous,  consisting  of  12,000  kybitkas.  or  families ; 
are  considertHl  to  be  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours,  the  four  latter,  taken  together,  probably  fall  short  of  that 
Roth  tribes  arc  Muhammeclans.  number.  In  summer  a part  of  them  live  chietiy  on  tho 

Tho  Nogai  Tartars  inhuhit  the  Crimea  and  Iho  steppe  produce  of  the  chase,  of  which  the  saiga  antelopes  are  the 
which  extends  north  of  the  {leiiinMula  ; they  are  also  dts-  nriuripal  object,  but  in  winter  they  depend  only  on  their 
perseil  over  the  country  ca«t  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  along  liorils.  Tlicy  wander  about  with  their  Uocks  and  herds  in 
the  northern  base  of  the  Caucasus.  Tlu-y  arc  stated  to  the  immense  steppes,  lu  a country  which  has  hardly  a 
cotupo-e  a population  of  GOn.OUO  individuals.  A considerable  few  patches  of  cuUirablo  land,  tho  Calmucks  by  ablo 
number  of  them  aro  settled  in  tlie  valkys  and  towns  of  the  management  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  hursca,  cattle, 
inaunlainous  part  of  the  Crimea,  where  they  arc  agricul-  ‘ camels,  sheep,  and  goals  to  the  number  of  three  millions  of 
turisls,  ami  have  oxtenaive  orchards.  They  also  monu- i heads.  The  value  ofthc  goods  cxp4>rtcd  ftom  their  country 
Aiclurc  leather,  and  make  cutlery,  saddles,  and  shoes.  \ to  other  parts  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  ono  million  and  a 
This  portion  of  tlie  Nogai  has  attained  a considerable  de-  halfof  rubles.  They  consist  of  wool,  hair,  tallow,  lamb  and 
greo  of  civihzation,  and  they  aro  haidiy  inferior  in  that  aheep  skin.s,  hides,  and  fur.  TheCalmucks  are  RuddiuHt!!, 
respect  to  the  Tartars  of  Casan.  Their  number  does  not  and  tho  only  nation  in  Kunqm  which  professes  that  religion, 
much  exceed  250.000.  The  remainder  of  this  branch  of  They  have  the  different  classes  of  priest*  found  among  the 
Tartars  lead  a wandering  life  in  the  extensive  steppes  which  Buddhi*l«,as  lamas,  gvilongbi.gezuli,  and  mandsliicomi,  and 
they  inhabit.  In  summer  they  travel  northward  with  their  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  centur}’  they  wore  subject  bi  tho 
(lock*,  and  ftowa  little  wheat  and  millet  in  some  convenient  | ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Dalai  Lima,  who  resides  at 
place.  In  winter  they  return  to  the  shore*  of  the  Sea  of  I.'iiassa  in  Tibet,  but  in  ItiOU  tho  emperor  Paul  indncci 
Azof  or  some  w armer  tracts.  Their  herds  consist  of  cattle  , them  to  choose  their  own  Great  Lama,  to  whom  all 
and  horse*,  but  of  a rather  small  brec<l:  ihcir  horses  are ' tho  other  lamas  and  priests  are  subject.  TheCalmucks 
much  prizeil,  being  strong,  hurtly,  and  tractable.  I he  have  ; aru  not  immediately  subject  to  tho  governor  of  Astrakhan, 
numerous  Hocks  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  Notwithstanding  but  have  their  own  political  administration,  of  which  the  khan 
their  wandering  habits,  they  have  adopted  a degree  of  civili-  of  tho  l>crbel  Irilie  is  the  head.  lie  is  assUted  by  eight 
ZKiiun  in  their  dresses  ami  manners,  which  are  derived  from  counsellor*  and  judges,  and  a person  sent  from  Petersburg, 
their  kinsmen  of  the  Crimea.  By  the  emigration  of  the  lai  ger  number  of  Calmucks  in 

The  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  1771  and  1772,  the  whole  stc-ppu  between  the  rivers  Volga 
family  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  the  Turks.  They  are  and  Ural  south  of  tho  Obslshci  Sirt  was  at  onco  deprived 
Germans  and  Swedes  with  whom  a few  Dtiucs  arc  mixed,  of  its  inhabitants,  an<l  remained  in  that  stale  till  about  1765 
Numerous  families  of  Germans  are  dispersed  through  the  or  1766,  when  a numerous  tribe  of  Kirghis  Cossacks  bc- 
provinces  along  the  Baltic,  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  longing  to  the  Lille  Horde  of  that  nation,  on  account  of  the 
among  the  Lctles  and  Esthonian*.  and  in  those  narts  they  civil  wars  then  existing  between  the  different  tribes  of  that 
constitute  the  nobility  of  the  country.  Most  of  these  fami-  horde,  was  induced  to  submit  to  the  Uussian  government, 
lies  settled  there  when  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Swonl-  and  was  settled  in  the  tract  which  the  Calmucks  luid  aban- 
bearers  was  tlie  acknowlerlgcd  sovereign  of  these  countries  doned.  Tiiey  ore  known  under  the  name  of  tlic  Hukei 
(from  I3u0  lu  153(ij.  Great  numbers  of  German  families  horde,  from  the  name  of  their  chief,  called  Bukoi,  who  in- 
arc  settled  in  the  two  capitals  of  the  empire.  When  Peter  trotluced  iIrmh  into  Russia.  At  that  time  Ihe  horde  con- 
foui.dfd  Petersburg,  ho  pcojdcd  it  at  first  almost  exclusively  sisterl  of  about  10,000  kybitkas,  or  families,  but  it  is  su}>- 
wilh  Germans,  au<l  they  roiistilulcd  for  several  years  the  posed  that  lUc  number  may  at  present  not  fall  short  of 
principal  population  of  the  town.  Even  at  present  their  120,000  individual*.  In  personal  appearance,  they  greatly 
number  is  stated  to  exceed  24.0CO.  The  Germans  arc  also  resemble  the  Calmucks  and  other  Mongol  tribes,  but  tbeir 
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hnipsa^  is  Turkish,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  owe  their 
origin  to  several  tribes  of  Mongols,  which  have  united  uiih 
Turkish  tribes,  and  in  progress  of  time  formed  one  nation. 
Like  the  Calmucks,  they  are  nomadic  herdsmen,  but  they 
have  only  a small  numl^r  of  cameU,  the  climate  of  their 
country  being  much  more  severe  than  the  steppes  furiher 
west  They  aUo  keep  some  cattle  and  goats.  Their  wealth 
mainly  consists  in  Jiorses  and  sheep.  Some  rich  proprietors 
are  said  to  have  4000  or  5000  liorses  and  20,000  sheep. 
The  sheep  supply  the  principal  articles  of  troflic,  and  nume- 
rous hocks  are  annually  sold  to  the  Russians  at  Orenburg, 
Troixk,  and  Astrakhan.  Their  agriculture  is  limited  to  the 
raising  of  some  barley,  and  a small  quantity  of  wheal  and 
millet.  They  are  also  expert  hunlers,  and  in  winter  kill  the 
fur-bearing  animals,  with  which  their  country  abounds,  and 
in  summer  <he  saii;a  antelope.  The  Kirghis  Cossacks  are 
Mohamtnerlans,  but  far  from  being  very  exori  in  the  per- 
formance of  ilie  duties  presrnlie<l  by  that  religion. 

(Pallas,  R-^ten  durch  Vertchifd^u^  Pr<n?inzen  det  Rm- 
tinchtn  Rfif'ht;  Pallas,  Travels  thrnush  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinret  t\f  the  Rttssian  Empire ; Erman,  Reise  tim  die  Erde ; 
Zwick.  Calmur  Turtary,  or  a Journey  from  Sareptu  to 
eeveral  CcUmwr  Hordes  ,*  Erdmann,  Beitrii^e  zur  Kenntniss 
des  fnnern  von  Rustland;  Georgi.  Besrhreibun^  des  Rus~ 
St Si'hen  Reiches ; Klapruih.  Asia  Pdyglntta  ; Rose.  Reise 
nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai,  uud  dem  Kaspischen  Meere; 
Miller,  Der  Ugrische  Volks-slnmm;  and  Schulieri, 
durch  Schwrden.  Soruegen,  Luppland,  finnlamh  tind  In- 
germanland.) 

Agrieuliure. — Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  great 
abundance  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  Russian 
empire,  agriculture  may  be  said  to  be  even  now  m its 
flfst  stage,  since  there  is  certainly  no  province  which  >ields 
ever  half  of  what  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Hence 
in  the  greater  port  of  the  empire  it  is  not  so  much  (he 
ground  itself  that  has  any  value,  as  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, and  accordingly  it  is  not  the  number  of  acres  in  an 
estate  that  is  considered,  but  that  of  the  male  serfs  attached 
to  it.  The  Southern  Baltic  provinces,  the  governmenis  iiear- 
erft  to  Moscow,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  havn  the  greatest 
proportion  of  cultivated  land,  and  the  best  system  of  culti- 
vation, but  it  is  only  on  a few  estates  that  it  approximates 
to  that  of  Northern  Germany;  yet  even  in  these  provinces 
there  are  extensive  tracts  in  which  not  one-Afteenth  part  of 
the  surface  is  cultivated.  The  thinness  of  the  population, 
and  the  want  of  a market  in  the  interior  of  tho  empire,  con- 
tribute  to  prolong  this  stale  of  things;  for  where  there  is  little 
demand  for  corn,  agriculture  languishes,  however  bountiful 
nature  may  be,  especially  w hen,  as  is  here  the  case,  the  in- 
habitants are  satisfied  with  having  a suil'iciency  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  are  too  little  advanced  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
sation to  have  any  desire  for  the  comforts  or  luxuries  of  a 
more  refined  state  of  society.  Tl>e  whole  area  of  European 
Russia  is  (according  to  Schubert)  1,742,435,725  Pruissian 
acres,  of  which  about  C76,UUU,000  acres  are  covered  with  fo- 
rests and  shrubs : about  7 7 1 ,000,000  acres  are  to  be  reckoned 
at  wholly  unproductive.  246.500,000  acres  at  the  most  as 
arable  land,  and  24,500,000  acres  as  meadow  land.  Of  the 
remaining  land,  not  even  a rough  estimate  can  be  given,  fur 
want  of  all  data  respecting  it  in  most  of  the  governments. 
On  account  of  ihecomparjtively  small  value  of  land,  and  the 
want  of  manure,  the  fiehls  in  Great  and  Little  Russia  are 
often  suffered  to  be  fallow  for  two  or  three  years.  Thu  limes 
of  sowing  and  harvest  are  regulated  according  to  the  climate. 
The  usual  kinds  of  corn  are  grown  in  most  of  the  govern- 
menu,  viz.  rye,  wlieat  of  many  different  species,  barley,  and 
oats;  maize,  chietly  in  the  countries  about  the  lllack  Sea, 
but  is  not  a general  article  of  food.  Tho  kind  of  pulse  most 
cultivated  is  peas,  which  succee<l  up  to  G2''  N.  lot.  Millet  is 
town  about  Tula,  hemp  chiefly  in  Little  Russia.  Flax  and 
emp  are  cultivated  in  the  Bailie  provinces,  and  in  West 
Russia.  Hops  flourish  in  Poland  and  in  Little  Russia.  The 
cultivation  of  the  grasses  is  neglected.  Schubert  judges 
from  the  official  averages  for  several  years,  and  from  tho 
tables  of  the  quantity  produced,  that  after  deducting  the 
reserve  of  seed  com,  and  that  used  in  the  breweries,  the 
distilleries,  and  for  feeding  cattle,  besides  tho  quantity  ex- 

rled,  there  remain  (in  European  Russia)  about  fifteen 

inchester  bushels  per  head.  Between  1830  and  1841 
there  have  been  several  years  in  which  tho  harvests  have 
felled,  and  instead  of  exporting,  it  has  been  necessary  to  allow 
the  importation  of  corn  free  of  duty.  This  is  at  present  the 
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case,  the  crops  in  1839  and  1840  having  proved  deficient 
Tho  government  makes  great  efforts  to  favour  agriculture 
It  endeavours  to  extend  useful  knowledge  on  the  subject  to 
all  parts  of  the  empire;  many  agricultural  s'^icties  have 
been  funned,  and  schools  established,  in  which  everything 
bearing  on  the  subject  is  taught  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
A school  of  agriculture  has  been  lately  formed  at  Gorygo- 
relzk  (a  domain  of  the  crown)  near  Mohilcw;  it  is  designed 
for  educating  120  young  men  in  such  a manner  as  to  qualify 
them  for  the  management  of  great  estates. 

The  breeding  of  silkworms  promises  to  pro.sper  in  the 
southern  pruviiieus  dr  the  empire,  that  is,  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces,  and  in  Taurida,  the  countries  on  (he  Volga  be- 
tween Saratow  and  Astrakliao,  and  the  governiuenls  of  Kiew 
and  Podolia. 

hfnnti/aclures. — The  manufacluresof  Russia  commenced, 
as  in  other  countries,  with  the  beginning  of  its  political  im- 
portance, but  have  been  chielly  indebted  for  their  encou- 
ragement and  progress  to  the  efforts  of  the  government. 
The  czars  Ivan  1.  and  II.,  who  in  the  fifleenih  and  sixicenth 
centuries  bad  restored  Russia  to  indei'endence.  invited  arti- 
sans and  wurkinen  from  Geimany,  the  Neihcrlands.  and 
Italy,  and  established  at  Moscow,  Yaronlaw,  Smotenxk,  and 
Kiew  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen,  arms,  &c. 
Rut  the  civil  wars  before  tho  accession  of  the  Houm.-  of  Ru* 
manofi',  and  the  intciTorence  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  which 
led  to  the  de>ola(iun  of  tho  country,  checked  ilie  inf>'>r 
manufactures,  so  that  in  I'aet  nothing  wa-  do  ,e  trl]  the  i . gn 
of  Peter  the  Great.  wIjo  in  this,  a>  in  many  other  jespccts, 
was  (he  founder  ofihe  prosperity  of  Russia.  He  gave  great  en- 
couragemcui  to  foreign  manufacturei's.and founded  in  the  first 
instance  great  manufactories  of  arms  at  Tula.  Pcirosawodsk. 
and  at  Sesirabeck  near  Petersburg;  and  the  great  imperial 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  at  Moscow.  At  Peters- 
burg he  established  manufactories  uf  articles  of  luxury,  such 
as  mirrors,  expensive  glass-wares,  rich  carrets,  silks,  cotton, 
&c.  In  all  the  larger  cities  he  cstublislicd  at  least  one 
manufactory  of  woollen,  linen,  and  metal,  so  that  at  Ins 
death  there  were  twenty-one  great  imperial  manufactories, 
and  many  smaller  ones,  partly  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Peter’s  system  was  not  fullowcfl  up  by  his  immvdiato 
successors,  but  it  was  renewed  hy  the  empress  Elizabeth, 
and  has  been  steadily  adhered  to  with  constantly  increasing 
energy,  and  the  most  brilliant  success,  up  to  the  present  time 
It  limy  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  many  branches  of 
manufacture  may  not  have  been  forced  into  premature  ex- 
istence, fur  the  protection  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  a most  rigorous  system,  entirely  prohibitory  of  many 
foreign  articles,  and  imposing  enormous  import  duties  upon 
others.  This  system,  it  is  true,  chiefly  affects  the  rich,  for 
whoso  use  foreign  goods  are  imported.  The  chief  seat  of 
manufactures  is  Moscow  and  its  government;  and  next  the 
governments  of  Wladimir,  Nischnei  Nvogorod,  Saruiow, 
and  Petersburg.  In  Poland,  the  woollen,  linen,  and  leather 
manufactures  attained  great  prosperity  under  Alexander. 
In  1928  tliere  were  in  (he  empire  6000  manufactories,  with 
250,000  workmen,  and  in  1831  there  were  100  with  steam- 
engines.  The  exhibitions  of  tho  productions  of  Russian 
roanufai’turcs  which  have  taken  place  within  these  few ) oars 
at  Petersburg^and  Moscow  have  greatly  contributed  to  excite 
emulation.  But  the  prices  of  most  of  the  articles  of  Russian 
manufacture  are  sliU  higher  than  in  roost  other  European 
countries.  In  general  too  the  Russian  workman  finds  it 
difficult  to  give  to  bis  work  a high  degree  of  perfection. 
He  is  indeed  very  clever,  and  imitates  with  wonderful  feci- 
liiy,  but  as  ho  attends  mainly  to  external  appearance,  his 
works  are  deficient  in  quality  and  durability.  There  are 
exceptions  undouldedly,  but  it  must  nut  be  forgotten  that 
most  of  the  manufactories  have  foreigners  at  their  head. 
Tho  Report  of  the  department  of  manufactures  for  1839 
publish^  in  1840  (that  for  1840  has  not  appeared)  contains 
the  following  statements: — 

‘The  progress  of  manufactures  in  Russia  has  been  so  ev 
tremely  rapid  for  some  time  post,  as  to  excite  general  attun 
tion.  The  partial  failure  of  the  crops  in  some  seasons, 
though  it  eerlainly  had  some  effect  on  tho  inland  trade,  did 
not  prevent  an  increase  in  the  number  of  manufactories  and 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  (hem.  The  years  1835,  1836, 
and  1837  were  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
national  manufactures;  wo  have  seen  an  increase  of  acti- 
vity in  all  the  provinces  of  our  vast  empire,  and  tho  progress 
made  has  far  exceeded  tho  roost  sanguine  expectations.  To 
give  our  readers  an  idea  ol  it,  it  w u suffice  to  say  that  in 
VoL.  XX.— 2 K 
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the  year  1838  the  number  of  new  manufectorie*  405. 

A»  we  have  not  yet  received  oU  the  account*  for  1939,  wc 
cannot  state  the  number  of  new  manufucioriei  catablished 
m that  year,  but  there  U no  doubt  that  it  was  as  considerable 
a*  in  the  vear  jireceding. 

•The  number  of  manufactories  existing  in  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  1839  was  0855,  and  that  of  the  workmen  era* 
|*hV*<^  iti  them  4ri.931,  not  including  ihoso  that  work  in 
ino*  imnes.  and  in  the  furnaces  amcUing-housCs,  &c.  depen- 
dent on  them.  In  lb35  there  were  only  6l)15  manufactories 
in  the  whole  empire,  employing  279,673  workmen.  Thus 
*e  have  840  new  cstahliahraents  in  three  years,  and  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  workmen 
cmplojcd.  , . , . , 

‘ Among  the  most  important  branches  of  national  industry, 
anti  the  development  of  which  has  been  the  most  remark- 
able, are  tho  following 

Manufactories  t*f  Woollen  Cloths  and  other 

Woollen  Goods  ...»  616 

..  Silk  ...  227 

,,  ,,  Cotton  . . . 467 

„ „ Linen  of  all  kinds  , 267 

Tanneries*  1918 

Tallow  Melting-houses  ...  554 

Candle  Manufactories  . . . 444 

Soap  Manufactories  ....  270 

Mclul-Warea  ....  486 

•The  central  part  of  the  cnipiiu  is  the  chief  theairc  of 
manufacturing  industry.  Moscow  has  become  the  focus  of 
it;  in  the  little  town*  of  the  government  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  the  number  of  manulactories  continues  to  increni^u, 
so  that  at  tho  beginning  of  last  year  there  were  in  that  go- 
vernment alone  1058  maiiufactorius,  wiih  83,054  worUraen. 
In  tile  adjoining  government  of  Wladiroir,  there  were  315 
inunufacmries.wiih  83.655  workmen  ; and  in  that  of  Kaluga, 
164  manufactories,  and  20,401  workmen. 

• The  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  empire  are  not  loss  remarkable.  But  lalelv 
Tula  alone  used  to  be  mentioned  for  its  manufactories  of  all 
kinds  of  metal  articles;  yet  tho  124  manufactories  in  that 
government  (of  which  39  are  of  metal  orlirlcs)  employ  only 
6538  workmen,  thouuh  there  has  certainly  been  no  relaxa- 
lion  oflhoir  activity;  they  therefore  no  longer  hold  tho  ilrst 
place,  since  in  tho  government  of  Perm  alone,  which  at  a 
pretty  recent  dale  was  still  almost  a desert,  there  are  now 
352  manufactories  (of  which  bl  are  of  metal  goods,  and  199 
tanneries),  with  36,600  workmen. 

• Lastly  we  must  mention,  among  the  branches  of  industry, 
the  increase  of  which  has  been  the  most  rcmarkuhlc,  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  the  year  1839  they 
furnished  (including  what  remained  of  the  preceding  year’s 
stock)  tobacco,  3,800.000  lbs. ; snuff,  2,200,000  lbs. ; roll 
tobacco  and  carrot  tobacco,  800  lbs.;  cigars,  62,50n.000  lbt». 
There  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  84. 1 4 1 jHimls  m leaf 
and  prepared ; but  50.646  po<MS  were  exported.  The  excise 
duty  on  the  tobacco  consum'd  in  the  interior  produced 
2,670,374  rubles,  from  which  must  be  deducted  300,000 
rubles  for  the  expense  of  collecting  the  duly. 

• Tlie  above  are  the  great  manufactures  ]>roi>erly  so  called. 
Wc  have  nut  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  total  amount 
and  value  of  their  products  up  to  a recent  dale.  The  latest 
account  that  Schubert  was  able  to  procure  in  1838,  was  that 
of  1829,  ill  which  year  there  were  manufactured  20  mil- 
lion yards  of  linen,  nine  million  yards  of  wtwllens  (besides 
seven  millions  in  Poland);  60  millions  of  calico;  2 million 
pounds  of  cotton-yarn ; silks  to  the  value  of  4 millions  of 
dollars;  15  millions  of  glass  bottles;  80,000  chests  of  window- 
glass;  three  and  a halt  millions  of  Indus : 500,000  poods  (at 
36  lb.)  of  potashes ; two  million  poods  of  soap ; and  975,000 
poods  of  sugar.  Besides  the  workmen  employed  in  these 

Srcat  establishments,  there  were  800,000  employed  in  ban- 
icrafl  tradoii,  and  a much  larger  number  in  the  villages, 
in  coarse  woollen  and  linen  inunufactnres,  iron,  and  other 
metal-wares,  or  in  preparing  bast-mats,  caviar,  hogs’  bris.- 
ties,  in  dressing  furs,  &c.’ 

Ommerce.^  I.  InUitvl  Thtde. — Tho  inland  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  a very  great  niea.->ure  by  means  of  annual  fairs, 
the  must  remarkable  of  w hich  is  that  of  Ntschnui-Novgo- 
rod,  of  which  we  have  given  a very  ilulailed  account. 
[Nischnei  Novgorod.]  The  following  is  an  official  list 
of  the  principal  fair?,  and  of  tho  value  in  rubles  of  the 
goods  exposed  for  sale  in  lb3i): — ‘ Niichnei-Novgorod, 
161,643,674  ; Irbit.  41,8-29,674;  Ronina,  Hr8t,  8,972,585; 


Romna,  second,  24,661,026;  Charkow,  first,  20,860,160; 
Charkow,  second,  17,336.235;  Charkow,  third,  6,281,605; 
Kursk,  21,401,630;  Korsun,  2,969,023;  Rostoff,  13,860,476; 
Sumy,  first,  6,506,900  ; Sumv,  second,  5,204,000 ; Saratow, 
2,722,800;  Simbirsk,  5,101,300;  Tarabow,  first.  1,821,500  ; 
Tambow,  second,  1,465.800;  Taganrog,  2,030,781;  Jakuuk, 
1,593,671  ; Lebedjan,  first,  ■2.143.416;  I.«bcdjan,  w>cond, 
•2,334.955;  Penza,  1.7M, 970;  Nibchnei-Lonioff,  1,926.970. 
Tho  total  amount  is  353,894,722  rubles  in  bank  assignaU. 
which,  reckoning  the  ruble  at  lO^d.  English,  is  nearly  15 
millions  and  a half  sterling.’ 

In  order  to  facilitate  still  more  the  commercial  intercourM 
iD  the  interior  of  the  empire,  tho  minister  has  organised,  in 
clifferenl  cities  and  towns,  twenty-five  new  fairs  and  ten 
weekly  markets.  The  inland  trade  w greatly  promoted  by 
the  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  tho  summary  for  the  year  1639:— *The  gootls  de- 
signed for  exportation  are  of  course  conveyed  in  a great 
measure  by  water  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  tho  empire 
to  the  seajKirts.  In  entering  into  some  detail  of  the  navi- 
gation on  the  rivers  and  canals  last  year,  we  shall  oMraine 
in  the  first  instance  their  result  as  a means  of  aiding  our 
foreign  commerce.  The  following  is  the  number  of  the 
barks  and  rafts  which,  coming  from  the  provinces  more  or 
less  distant  from  tho  sea,  arrived  in  our  ]irincip*l  seaports, 
with  the  value  of  the  cargoes.  1.  Archangel : barks,  1362  ; 
rafts,  1233;  value  of  the  cargoes,  15,281,505.  2.  St.  Peters- 
burg: barks,  2*2,042;  rafts,  784;  value  of  tho  cargoes, 
196,974,904.  3.  Riga:  barks,  1965:raft.s,  1373  ; value  of 
the  cargoes,  32.437.878.  Odessa,  the  most  important  of  the 
seaports  in  the  south  of  Russia,  has  not  yet  had  any  direct 
communication  by  water  with  the  central  provinces  of  the 
empire,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  goods  conveyed  on  Ihc 
Dniester  and  Dnieper  from  the  interior  to  the  raoulh  of 
(hose  rivers,  arc  sent  by  coasting  vessels  to  Odessa.  4. 
Uierson:  barks,  398;  rafts,  340;  value  of  the  cargoes. 
4.065.835.  5.  Taganrog,  Nakbiischevan.  and  Roslow. 

1 hesc  three  towns,  which  are  very  near  each  other,  all  com- 
municating with  the  interior  by  lneDon,and  with  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  Strait  of  Korisch,  ought  to  bo  considered  ns  one 
commercial  eiilreput:  barks,  32o ; rafts,  IN;  value  of  Uio 
cargoes.  8.353,820-  The  number  of  barks  and  rafts 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  despatched  on  the  Volga  to  the 
port  of  Astrakhan  on  the  Caspian,  were  : barks,  346 ; rafts, 
12;  value  of  the  cargoes.  6,238,877. 

‘The  following  is  a summary  of  the  navigation  in  ell  tho 
rivers  of  Russia,  in  1839.  I.  Despatched  from  the  several 
ports.  60,277  barks,  '24,421  rafts;  arrived,  46.850  barks, 
17,469  rafts;  value  of  the  goods  despatched  from  tliesc  ports 
737,814,276  rubles;  value  of  goods  arrived,  538,921,730. 
The  difference  which  may  be  observed  between  the  arrivals 
and  departures,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  a great 
number  of  the  barks  have  been  loaded  or,  have  orriv^  at 
inlermedinlc  places,  the  names  of  which  are  not  stated. 


II.  PrtTfigu  Commerce. 

Value  of  exports  : — 

V»lw. 

To  foreign  countries  . . . • 

To  Finland  ..... 

33‘2,0(I2,25S 

•2,9(11,767 

To  Poland  . . « * • 

6,994,654 

Total  ..... 

.341,898,679 

Imports: — 

From  foreign  countries  . » . 

244.977,560 

From  Finland  ..... 

1,543,680 

From  Poland  . . . . • 

2.631,236 

Total  ..... 

249,152,476 

Balance  in  favour  of  Russia 

92.746,203 

Principal  article*  of  export : — 

Wheat  . . 4,754,473  cbelwerls  1 

Flour  . . 3,633,468  rubles  / 

88,209,596 

Cattle,  furs,  feathers,  rants  . . 

Flax,  hemp,  linseed,  henii>sccd.  oil,  tallow, 
hides,  wool,  bristles,  timber,  metals,  8(c. 
Unon.  cordage,  woollens  and  cotton, 
candles,  soap,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  vx 

12  727, .8? 

203,642,732 

ported  lu  China,  &c. 

Brandy,  dned  and  salt  fish,  fruits,  honey, 

22,753,661 

&c.  . . ... 

3,877,066 
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Principal  articles  of  import:— 

1.  Ri<e,  reftnerl  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  wino, 

and  fruits  .....  62,448,655 

2.  Raw  su:^r  .....  24,768,298 

3.  Variousaiiicles  which  cannot  be  placed 
among  raw  materials  or  manufactures, 
such  ns  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
book’s  engravings,  furs,  &c.,  cattle  and 


horses  fiom  Asia.  &c. 

15,868,667 

4.  Foreign  manufactures  of 

silk,  wool. 

cotton,  &c. 

47,074,108 

5.  Raw  materials 

for  our 

manufacto- 

riea : Rawcotloi 

, 354,832  poods 

8,824,035 

Spun  cotton. 

535,837 

30.304,689 

Indigo, 

35,500 

11,151,152 

Cochineal, 

4,409 

1,104,436 

Madder, 

154.811 

» 

3,797,196 

Dye-wmids, 

486,373 

2,775,072 

The  number  of  ships  that  arrived  in  all  (he  purls  of 
Russia  in  1839  was,  with  cargoes.  2426,  of  429,214  tons; 
in  ballast,  4192,  of  792.166  tuns;  tailed,  6275,  with  car- 
goes  of  1,025,642  tons;  in  ballast  307,  of  57,994  tons. 

The  custom-house  duties  produced,  in  1839,  91,889,696 
rubles. 

The  following  are  tho  chief  particulars  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg  in  1840:— Ships 
arrived,  1213  with  carjgoes,  of  which  176  with  corn,  and  256 
with  coals,  and  163  in  ballast;  34  had  wintered.  The  steamer 
pcrfurme<l  42  voyages,  and  nine  new  ships  were  registered : 
making  a total  of  1461,  of  which  675  were  English,  and 
there  were  probably  many  from  England  under  other  colours.  | 
The  number  of  ships  that  sailed  was  1445,  of  which  736 
were  bound  to  England,  15  remained  for  tlto  winter,  and 
one  was  sold.  Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  half  the  import 
trade,  and  more  than  half  the  e^^ort  trade,  accordi^  to  the 
num^r  of  the  ships,  were  on  English  account.  Tlie  ton*  { 
tinge  of  the  English  vessels,  is.  we  believe,  greater  on  an 
average  than  that  of  any  others  eroploye<l  in  this  traile.  < 

Tlio  value  of  the  goods  iraporied  into  St.  Petersburg  in  ' 
1840,  on  which  the  duty  of  customs  was  paid,  amounted  to 
61,026,194  silver  rubles  (the  silver  ruble  is  nearly  three 
shillings  and  throe-pence  sterling),  including  gold  and  sil-  | 
ver  to  the  amount  of  3,350,050  silver  rubles.  The  value  of  ! 
the  exports  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  1B40  was  36,536,614  | 
silver  rubles.  Thedutiesof  custom  raised  in  1840  amounted 
to  15,344.586  silver  rubles.  | 

Fisheriet,  see  Astrakhan;  Azoff;  Baltic ; Black 
Sba;  Caspian;  White  Ska;  Volga. 

Revenue. — The  revenues  of  Russia  have  increaseil  in  i 
nn  extraordinary  degree ; Schnitzlor  estimatus  them  at  ■ 

312.000. 000  rubies,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  Livonia,  j 
Ksihonia,  Courlaiid  and  Finland,  and  Poland.  If  we  add 
the  contributions  in  kind,  tho  wiiole  may  amount  to 

400.000. 000.  The  debts,  which  are  of  different  deAcriptions 
at  different  rates  of  interest,  were,  in  1833.  863.249,849 
rubles;  and  new  loans  have  since  been  contracted.  The 
debt  may  perhaps  amount  to  a tliousund  millions  of  rubles, 
or  about  40  millions  sterling. 

The  /Irmy.— The  Russian  army  U much  more  numerous 
than  that  of  France,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  ami  is  composed  of 
the fuUowing corps; — I,  Imperial  guard;  12togimentaofin- 
funtry,  each  of  3 battalions  of  8U0  men.  or  29,800:  elurcn 
regiments  of  cavalry  of  800  men.  8800;  artillery  and 
pioneers,  2800 ; CoAsacks,  800:  in  all,  41,200.  2.  Infantry 
of  the  line,  a,  138  regiments,  each  of  2400  ; in  all,  331,200 ; 
b,  garrison  troops,  104,032.  3,  Regular  cavalry:  a.  cui- 

rassiers, 20  regiments,  20,000  men;  b,  light  cavalry;  64 
regiments  of  hussars  and  dragoons,  64.000  men  : in  all  84,000. 
4,  .Artillery,  40,000;  engineers,  10,600:  making  a grand 
total  of  612,000.  To  these  are  to  bo  added  38  regiments  of 
regular  CkMsacks,  19,000;  IS  regiments  of  Don  Cossacks, 
18,000  men;  10  regiments  of  Tschernomorsk  Cossacks,! 
10.000;  10  regiments  of  Ural  Ckissacks,  10,000  ; 3 regiments 
ofCossacksof  the  Volgo,3000  ; SibcrianCo^arks.Cnimucks, 
Tartars,  Bashkirs,  Caucasians.  40,000:  in  all,  100,000. 
These  irregular  troops  are  not  to  bo  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  tho  standing  army.  We  must  observe  that  the  numbers,  i 
though  officially  given,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on ; being  ^ 
often  rather  the  proper  full  complement,  than  the  number  . 
of  really  effective  men. 

The  Navy  is  div  ided  into  five  squadrons,  2 in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  3 iu  tho  Baltic,  called  the  Blue,  White,  and  Red  i 
squadrons ; each  squadron  consists  of  1 ship  of  the  line  of  1 HI  | 


guns,  2 of  64,  6 of  74,  6 frigates,  and  some  lighter  vessels. 
The  3 Baltic  squadrons  aro  supposed  to  be  always  complete 
and  ready  fur  service.  There  is  also  tho  galley  licet  of 
the  Baltic,  consisting  of  20  galleys  with  320  guns,  25  tluat- 
ing  batteries  with  160  guns.  81  gun-boats  with  162  guns, 
and  88  smaller  vessels;  the  squadron  of  40  gun-boats  of 
the  Black  Scu;  the  tloiiila  of  tho  Caspian,  consisting  of  6 
vessels  of  6 to  18  gniH,  and  1 1 galliots  ; and  the  (iotilla  of 
Kamtchatka  and  Ochutzk,  runsisliiig  of  3 vessels  of  10  to 
15  guns,  and  8 galliots.  These  vessels  arc  manned  with 
33,000  sailors,  9000  marines,  and  3000  artillerymen.  The 
navy  has  nrobably  been  increased  $mcu  the  publication  of 
this  official  statement. 

Edueation. — It  is  a fact  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  in  Russia  civilization  and  the  instruction  of  the  people 
; have  originated  with  tho  govornmenl.  which  has  given  the 
impulse  to  the  nation,  and  consequently  impressed  the  sys- 
tem of  public  erlucation  with  one  uniform  stamp.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a manifesto  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  <if 
the  13ih  of  July,  1926,  shows  the  spirit  of  tho  system  now 
pursued : — 

‘ Let  tho  fathers  of  families  direct  all  their  attention  to  tho 
moral  education  of  their  children.  It  it  certainly  not  to 
tho  progress  of  civilization,  but  to  vanity,  which  produces 
only  idleness  ami  vacuity  of  mind,  to  the  want  of  real  in- 
struction, that  we  must  attribute  the  licentiousness  of 
thought,  those  unbridled  passions,  that  confused  and  fatal 
half-knowledge,  that  tciideiicy  to  extreme  theories  and  ]>u- 
litical  visions,  which  begin  with  dcmoializing  and  end  by 
ruining  their  victims.  Let  the  fear  of  (>o<l,  and  solid  and 
patriotic  instruction,  be  the  basis  of  all  hope  of  improve- 
ment, the  first  duty  of  all  classes.’ 

The  institutions  for  public  education  arc— I.  The  public 
schools  of  all  classes  under  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. These  are — I,  the  parish  schools;  2,  district  schools; 
3,  gymnasia;  4,  the  universitios.  II.  Tho  military  schools. 
III.  E(x;lesiasticat  schools.  IV.  S{>cdal  schools  depending 
on  different  branches  of  the  administration.  Each  univer- 
sity has  three  faculties— philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine ; and  has  several  govermnenis  nttiched  to  it.  Tho 
following  is  tho  sta(p  of  the  universities  for  1839 


N'a.aw. 

Profi.«uir*  Anil 
MMlcn. 

Slu4ruU. 

St.  Petersburg  . 

. f>H 

4U0 

Moscow  . , 

. 106 

798 

Porpat 

. 65 

525 

Charkow  . . 

77 

39! 

Casan  . . 

. 79 

225 

Kiew  . . 

51 

126 

. 

439 

2465 

At  Odessa  there  are  three  public  institutions,  viz. : — The 
Richelieu  Lyceum.  IS  professors  atxl  57  students;  ditto, 
Deinidoff,  2U  professors  and  54  students : ditto,  Busborodko. 
18  professors  and  45  students.  White  Russia,  mnsi-ling  of 
6 gorernroeufs,  has  13  gymnasia,  2 iiobtc  boarding-schools, 
IC  district  and  143  parish  schools— in  all  239  schools,  with 
11,530  scholars.  Including  the  universitios  and  the 
iyceums,  the  whole  of  tlie  establishments  under  tho  minister 
of  public  instruction  wa.%in  1839.  19U5,  with  97,912  pupils. 
Many  schools  have  been  found(4  in  the  Transcaucasian 
pmvincoH,  but  tho  number  of  pupils  is  inconsiderable,  pro- 
bably not  exceeding  1400. 

2.  The  military  schools,  under  the  direction  of  tho  graad- 
duke  Michael,  contain  about  9000  scholars;  the  naval 
schools  about  2500  scholars.  Tho  military  schools  of  all 
classes  have  18,000  scholars. 

3.  The  ecclesiastical  schools  of  tho  Greek  church  were, 
in  1836,  384  in  number,  containing  68,586  scholars.  The 
schools  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  &c.  wero  317, 
with  8803  scholars. 

4.  S;>ecial  schools  are  under  the  several  ministers  ; sucli 
as  the  establishments  of  tho  empress  Maiia,  those  under 
the  reigning  empress,  and  those  under  tho  grand-duchess 
Helen,  besides  tho  German,  Tartar,  and  Jewi<>h  schools. 
Tho  special  schools  aro  1622  in  number,  and  contain 
127,864  pupils,  llio  government  contributes  about 

10,000,000  rubles  to  lUcir  support. 

Population. — Various  causes  contribute  to  render  tho 
sinleincnt  of  tho  population  very  inaccurate  and  imperfect. 
The  census  in  general  gives  the  number  of  males  only,  from 
which  the  number  of  females  is  estimated  according  to  the 
ascertained  proportion  in  other  couniriei. 
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Gwrfninu-nU. 

A KB  in  Knc* 
Ibii  N)  Mik^ 

' 

PtfpiilaUaa. 

Tho  ptlnnpal  Town*. 

PepuiBUob. 

St.  Petersburg 

470,366 

J.  Pc'lersburg  . 

IS.CUO 

050,000 

Cronstudt 

53,244 

Divi'led  iii(o 

Sciilu»»elburg  . 

4,000 

Narva 

4.000 

Novaja-Ladoga 

3,000 

Mclsingfurs 

14,000 

"Wiborg  . 

5.000 

Abo 

14.000 

2.  Tlio  Grand- 

Uleaborg 

4.000 

Duf^hv  of  Finland 

134,000 

1,397,450 

Biurncborg 

3.000 

Divid«<l  into 

Lovi^a  . 

3,000 

8 Provincea. 

Sweaborg  . 

3.600 

Nystadt 

2.500 

Fried  ricksham 

2.0>'0 

Caileby  . 

2.000 

3.  Esthunia  . ' 

7,224 

282,000 

Revel 

15.000 

•)  Circles. 

Rgo 

71,228 

4.  Livonia 

17,340 

754,000 

Pernau  . . 

10.000 

b Circles. 

Dorpat  . 

12.000 

Windau  , 

2.600 

i.  C'ottrland 

10,000 

503,000 

Milau  . . 

16.500 

5 Bailiwicks. 

Libau  . . 

6.500 

Great  Bxatia. 


C.  Moscow  . 

13  Ciicles. 

11,500 

1,500,000 

Moscow  . . . , 

Serpuchow  . , , 

Kolomna 

Borodino-Wireja 

Mosaibk 

Dmitrow 

348,562 

6.000 

10,175 

6.000 

4.000 

3.000 

Sroolcntsk  • 

12.000 

Wiaesma  . 

12.000 

7.  Smolensk  . 

20,000 

t,I90,0U0 

Porcstsclije 

6,000 

12  Circles. 

Roslawl  • 

4.000 

Dorogobusch  . 

4,000 

GschaUk 

3.0U0 

Pleskow  . 

12.000 

8.  Pskow  . . 

21,960 

900,000 

Torope*  . 

12,000 

8 Cireic?. 

Wellikaja-I.uki 

3,800 

Twer 

24,000 

Nscliew-Wlariimir 

10.000 

9.  T«er  . 

23,3C0 

129,700 

Torachok 

15,000 

12  Circloi. 

Wischnei-WoloUebok 

6.500 

Ostaschkow  . 

6,500 

Kaschin 

4,000 

Novgorod  , 

10,000 

Staraja-Russa 

5,600 

Waldai  , . 

3,200 

1 0.  Novgorod  , 

54,100 

950,000 

Tichwm  , , 

4,100 

10  Circles. 

Kirilow  . 

2,400 

Belosersk 

3.000 

Borowitschi 

3.000 

Ustju&chna 

3,000 

Pelrozavo<lsk  . 

4,000 

11.  Olonetz 

50,000 

369,000 

Olonets 

3.000 

8 Circles. 

Kargcpal 

3,000 

Archangel 

17,000 

12.  Archangel  . 

3-20,000 

263.000 

Mesen  . . 

. 

2,000 

7 Circle*. 

Onega  . 

2,000 

Wologda  . 

14,000 

19.  Wologda 

161,000 

830.000 

Ustjug-Welliki 

14,000 

10  Circles. 

Torma  . . 

_i_j 

3.0U0 
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UoveniiaeDU. 

ArM  lo  Ei>(‘ 
UUt  Sq.  MUn 

PopuUUoo. 

TIm  pHnc<|Mt  Tov&«. 

PopuUthMi. 

Yarotlaw 

28,000 

14.  Yaroslaw  . 

Uk;litach 

7,800 

17,000 

1,040,000 

Rostov  . 

6,500 

10  Circles. 

Ronianow 

4,500 

Welik(ije>Selo 

3,500 

Rybinsk 

3,600 

Costroma 

10,000 

Galilscb 

6,500 

15.  Costroma  , 

30,000 

1,460,000 

Sul  Oalitzkaja 

3,500 

10  Circlet. 

Makariev 

3.000 

Kiuischna 

2,500 

Wlodimir 

7,400 

Murom  . 

6,500 

16.  Wtadiroir 

17,500 

1,400,000 

PereslawbSaletki 

4,000 

13  Circlet. 

Goroebovet 

2,800 

Sutiial  . 

2,500 

Sebuja  . 

■ 

2,000 

Nischnei'Novgorod 

24,995 

Muraschkina 

7,000 

Artamat 

8,500 

17.  Mitcbnei'Nov* 

Pavlona  Selo 

6.000 

gorod  . 

20.180 

1,430,000 

Podsnhintki 

5,500 

11  Circles. 

Balachna 

4,500 

Potfrow  . 

.1.500 

Goroditltcbe 

3.50C 

Tanibow 

20.000 

Koslow  • 

8.200 

Kadum  . 

7,000 

Kirsanow 

5,000 

1 8.  Tanibow 

24,200 

1,600,000 

Sebatzk 

7.000 

1 2 Circles. 

Jelatma 

6,000 

Morsebansk 

6,000 

Temnikow 

4.500 

Lipeizk 

6,500 

Rias.in  . 

9.000 

19.  Riasan  « 

16,000 

1,241,700 

Sarjuk  . 

5,000 

12  Circles. 

Donkow  a 

2.500 

Kasimow 

10,000 

Tula 

51,231 

^elew  . 

7,000 

20.  Tula  . 

11,200 

1,115,000 

Wenew  . 

3,500 

12  Circlet. 

Odojew  . 

3,300 

Jefremow  . 

3,000 

Kaluga  . 

32,345 

21.  Kaluga , 

10,560 

1,220.000 

Borowak 

6,000 

1 1 Circles. 

Kotelsk  . 

3,500 

Orel 

40.000 

Siiiwtk  . 

5.000 

Briansk  • 

5,000 

Jelez  . 

8,000 

Bolehov  . 

14,000 

22.  Oral  . 

1 7,830 

1.500,000 

KaraUclieff 

6,000 

12  Circlet. 

Liwny  . 

6,000 

Mzentk  . 

6.U00 

Trubtaebewtk 

3,500 

Dmitrowsk 

3,000 

Kursk 

25,000 

KoroUcha 

11,000 

Puliwl  . 

10,000 

Bielgorod 

9,000 

23.  Kursk. 

16,580 

1,527,000 

Sudscha 

7,000 

13  Circlet. 

Rylsk 

6,. 500 

Oskol'Staroi 

6.000 

Mikhailowka 

6,000 

Obojan 

6,000 

Woronesch 

43,800 

24.  Woronesh  . 

29,400 

1,508,000 

Ottrogohsk 

4,000 

12  Circlet. 

I^wlowsk 

2.500 

Korotojak 

2.500 
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Ar«ft  in  Eoe- 
li*h  S<i.  UW<. 

Pd}iiiUUod  , 

Th«  prlseipal  Toirnt. 

Populaligo. 

1 

Kiew  . . 

44,633 

Uman  . . 

3,000 

25.  Kiev  . 

16.800 

1,530.000 

Bialocerkiew 

3,000 

12  Circles. 

Chodorkuw 

3,000 

Lisaoska 

2,800 

Czernigow  (or  Tschemigow) 

10,000 

Na»chin 

16,000 

Novgorod'Seversk 

8,000 

26.  Crcrnigow.or 

Gluchow 

9,000 

Tschernigow  . 

20.000 

150,000 

Baiurin  . 

6,000 

12  Circles. 

M(i;hn 

5,000 

Btarudub  . 

4,500 

Osier 

4,000 

Poltava 

10,000 

Krementschuk  . 

9,500 

Mirgorod  . 

7,500 

S7.  Pollara  . 

22,300 

1,950,000 

Pereaslawl 

8,000 

12  Circles. 

Kobiljaki  . 

7,000 

Lubiiy  . 

6,000 

Lokbwiia 

6,000 

Charkuw  , 

18,000 

2S.  Blobodsk  Uk- 

Aebtyrka 

13,500 

raino  . . 

29,000 

1,331,000 

Sumy 

12,000 

11  Circles. 

Walki 

10.000 

Tschugujew  , 

10,000 

Bielopalje  . 

10.000 

Lebedjan 

9,000 

Bogoduchow  . 

6,800 

Miropoljc 

6.800 

Krasnokutzk  . 

5,000 

1 

Smijew  . . 

5,000 

ISouih  Jiuista. 


29.  Ekatarinoslaf 
8 Circles. 

25.000 

791,000 

Ekatarinoslaf  . , 

Bachmut 

Taganrog 

Azof  . , , . 

Nakitschovan  • . , 

Alexandruwsk 
Mariopol  . . . 

8,000 

4.000 
14,000 

3.000 
12,500 

4.000 
3,500 

Cherson  , 

14,000 

30.  Cherson 

23,300 

765,000 

Odessa  . . 

73,000 

Elisabetbgrod  • 

12,000 

Nikol^etf 

14,000 

Sympheropol  . 

5,800 

Baktschiiarai  . 

10,000 

31.  Taurida 

22,500 

520,000 

Feodosia  . 

5,000 

6 Circles,  with  the 

Eupatoria  . 

4.500 

country  of  the 

Karasubasar 

4,000 

Tschernomorsk 

Kertsch 

4,000 

Cossacks. 

Sebastopol 

4.600 

32.  Don  Cossacks 

53,650 

640,000 

Staro  Tscherkask 

15,000 

Novo  Tschorkask 

10,000 

KischenefT 

42,636 

Akjorman  , 

13,800 

33.  Bessarabia  . 

16,800 

720,00 

Ismail  , , 

I2.S00 

Bender  . , 

5,000 

Khotim  . . 

8,000 

Kilia  Nova  • 

. 

3,500 

Bellzy  . . 

• 

3,500 

West  Russia. 


1 

Wilna  .... 

58.000 

34.  Wilna  . | 24,400 

1,315,800  ! 

Kreydani  , . 

6.000 

1 1 Circles.  | 

Troki  .... 

4,000 

i 

Kowno  . . , 

6,000 
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Bu4na.^Coniiftwd. 


GoTvmmvnt. 

An*  is  Edjt- 
U*b  Sq.  Am*. 

PppuUUoQ. 

TIm  piinclptl  Towni. 

HormUtioo. 

Grodno  . . 

10,500 

14,000 

800,000 

Braesc-Litewski 

8,000 

8 Circles. 

Slonim  . 

4,000 

Novogrodek 

2,000 

Witepsk  • 

15,500 

36.  Witepak  • 

1 6, BOO 

935.000 

Polotsk  . 

10,000 

Weliscb 

6,800 

Diinaburg 

4,000 

Newel 

. 

3,000 

Mohilew  . . 

21,000 

iMoo 

980,000 

Mstialawl  , 

12  Circles. 

Orscha  . . 

4,000 

Dubrowna 

4,000 

Minsk  . • 

20.000 

Sluak 

5,000 

37,000 

1,205,000 

Pinsk 

4,500 

10  Circles. 

Bobruisk 

4,700 

Dawidow 

3,500 

Borissow  . . 

3.000 

Sebitomir 

8,500 

Berdykziow 

9,000 

Krzeroieniee 

8,000 

39.  Volhyoia 

26..300 

1,500.000 

Dubno  . 

6,000 

2 Circles. 

Ostrog 

5,000 

Staro-Constantinow 

4,500 

Jaslau 

5.000 

Olyka  . 

4,000 

Kaminicc 

16,000 

14.500 

1,550.000 

Mohilew 

7,000 

12  Circle*. 

Staragrwl  . 

7,000 

Bialystock  . 

6,000 

Bialyslock  . 

3,400 

251,000 

Ciechanuwiek 

2,700 

Siemiatyce 

4,000 

Bielsk 

2,000 

Kingdom  of  Poland. 


42.  Craeow 
4 Circles. 

4,000 

440.000 

Kielce  .... 
Pinezow  . . 

Slawkow 

Zarki  .... 

5,000 

5.000 

2.000 
2.600 

Sandomir 

3.000 

5,500 

415,886 

Radom  . 

3,700 

Kozienice 

2.200 

Opocziio 

3,500 

Koiiskio 

3,250 

Opatow 

2,500 

Kalisch 

15.000 

6,540 

649,328 

Pelrikau 

4,276 

Konin 

3,600 

Wielun  • 

3,000 

Sienidz  . 

2,650 

Lublin  « 

12,000 

6,650 

518.000 

Zamosc  . 

4,760 

Lubartow 

3,200 

Krubieszow 

4.000 

Plock  . 

8,000 

6.500 

497,000 

Puliusk  . 

3,760 

Wyrogrod 

3,500 

Sierps  . 

2,600 

Warsaw 

136.100 

7.350 

850.000 

Ozeckow  • 

8,000 

I^vicz 

6,700 

Alexandrow 

3,000 

Kulno  . 

4,000 
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GuTmuBfat, 

AfM  iu  Enf- 
Uib  B<i.  MUc*. 

l*u]>uUlhMi. 

TW  priodi«l  Tov». 

POpuUtkw. 

Siediec  . 

4,420 

48.  Pndlachia  . 

7,250 

381,700 

Sokulow  . 

3,000 

6 Circles. 

Wengrow  . 

3.000 

Miedivrxyee 

5.000 

Wlodovka  . 

3.200 

Biala  . 

3,600 

Auguitowo  . 

3,300 

<9.  Auguttowo  . 

7,820 

606,686 

Su«alk3T 

3,000 

6 Circles. 

Kalwarj  • 

5.500 

Ssczucsvn  . 

3,100 

Novomissto 

3,230 

Wilkowyszki  . 

3,000 

Lomza  . . 

2,300 

Russia  i k 

Asia. 

Kingdom  tf  Catan, 

Casan  . , 

59.000 

50.  Casan . 

23.600 

1.220,000 

Tsrbebokserx 

6,000 

12  Circles. 

Swiuhsk  . 

3,600 

Wuitka 

12.000 

M.  Wialka 

52.600 

1,611,600 

Sarapul 

6,000 

1 0 Circles. 

iMchewsk  . 

6.400 

Slobodsk 

6,000 

Perm 

10,000. 

52.  Perm  . 

127.000 

1,488,800 

EkatoriDonburg 

12.000 

12  Circlei. 

Nischnei  Newiansk 

12.000 

Kungar  . . 

6,000 

Solimansk  • 

6,000 

Simbirsk  . 

13.600 

53.  Simbirsk 

24,000 

1,200,000 

Syzran  • 

7.100 

6 Circles. 

Samara 

4.680 

Kuria  Wolosehka 

3,000 

Alafyr 

. 

2.800 

Singilejew  . 

2.600 

Karsun  • 

3.40C 

Slaropol  , 

• 

2,200 

, 

Pensa  . 

11,000 

54.  Pensa 

13.1C7 

9(>8.40(l 

Saransk  . 

. 

9,000 

10  Circles. 

Nisebnci  Lomoff 

7,000 

Kinjfdnm  q/  AttraMhan. 


1 

Asdekhan 

46,703 

43.000 

260.000 

Uralskui  • 

16.000 

4 Circles.  1 

TscUernojarsk 

6,000 

Saratow  , 

42.371 

* 

Wolsk  . 

8,600 

56.  Saratow  , 

"3,000 

1.664.400 

Pelrowsk  . 

7.000 

10  Circles. 

Kuanczk 

4.600 

Zarizyn 

4,000 

Sarepla  . 

3,000 

! 

Orenburg  , 

20.000 

57.  Orenburg  . 

127,235 

1,771,000 

Ufa  (ibe  capital) 

6,000 

1 2 Circles. 

Bugalma  • 

4.700 

Woaresensk  . 

3.600 

Menzelmsk  • 

3.000 

Serginsk 

3,000 

Troitzkaja-Kro|>ort 

3,000 

Caucastan  Provtneet. 


I j \ Tifl.s 

Georgia,  uu^lud  I I 1 Signakh  . 

ingOasetia  \ i 4^0,000  1 l>uacbet  » 


40,000 
3,600 
2 000 
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Government. 

Aren  in  Cna- 
Ueli  Sq.  Mllm. 

PupiilaCkm. 

The  prlueipni  Tuwd4. 

ropulaliou* 

Gori  .... 

EHzabethpoI 

Akhalzyk  . , . 

3,600 
1 2.000 
15,000 

59.  Caucasia 

40.000  ; 

] 50.000 

1 

KisUur  . , . . ; 

MuH’.lok  . . . a : 

Georgiewsk  . . . 

Stawrupol  . . . i 

12,000 

6.000 

3.000 

2.500 

60.  Daghestan  . 

9,300 

1 

j 190,000 

Taiki  .... 
Derbend  • , 

Kubetschi  a , . 

Karubudach  • . . 

10,000 

7.000 

6.000 
3,000 

61.  Imirclia  . 

4,630 

1 170,000 

Kulais  .... 

14.000 

62.  FourMussui- 
maii  Provinces, 
via.  Sebirwan, 
Karabugb,  Ta- 
Hsciiin,  and 

Srbenkin 

9.140 

135.000 

Baku  .... 
All  Schamaebi. 

Schusclii. 

l.x:nkoiaiu 

Nucha. 

15,000 

63.  Armenia  . 

7,850 

100,000 

Krivan  .... 
Nakhitschevan  . . 

Urdabad .... 
Mcgri  .... 

15,000 

6.000 

6,000 

3,000 

64.  Guriel  . 

i,42i 

64,000 

Tilizighe. 
1 Poti. 

1 Balbumi. 

65.  Mingreha, 
Abchasia,  &c.  j 

7,200 

j 

430,000 

Redoute-Kaleh. 

Anaktia. 

SucUam-Kaleb. 

Gclendsohik. 

Sudicbuk-Kaluh. 

Anapa. 

66;  Circassia  . | 

32,350 

1 

550.000 

No  loa  ns,  but  villages  and  | 
Russian  furls  • . ) 

[CiRCAS- 

I *'*■] 

Kingdom  qf  Siberia. 

(N.B. — Tho  population  of  the  goreraments  according  to  Koppoh,  the  area  according  to 
Cannabich.) 


6 7.  Tobolsk  , 

7 Circlaa. 

519,000 

685,000 

I'obolsk  . ' . . • 

Tjumen  .... 
Turinsk  «... 

20,000 

8,300 

6,000 

68.  Omsk  . . 

2 Circles. 

325,500 

600,000 

Omsk  • . . • . 

Tara  .... 

2,000 

3.000 

69..  Tomsk  . 

6 Circles. 

99,800 

478,400 

Tomsk  .... 
Barnaul  .... 
Scblangenberg. 

Kaensk  .... 
Kuznezt  .... 

9,700 

6,000 

4.000 

3.500 

3.500 

70.  Jenisseisk  . 
4 Circles.  . 

945,000 

205,000 

Jenissetsk  . . . 

Krasnojarsk 

5,850 

4,000 

71.  Irkutsk 
5 Circles 

150,000 

507,000 

Irkutsk  .... 
Nischnei'Udinsk 
Werebnoi-Udinsk  . . 

Nertschinsk  . . • 

Kiachta  . . . • 

Selingensk  . . 

15.800 

3.000 
2.600 

3.600 

4.000 

2.600 

72.  Jakutak 

1,386,090 

162, OOU 

Jakutzk  .... 

3.000 

73.  OcboUk  » 

170,000 

7,700 

Ochotzk  .... 

1.600 

74.  Kamtchalk^ 

84,000 

4,500 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

650 

P.  C,  No.  12.-.3,  ' Voi.  XX.-2  L 
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Thf  Island*  in  th*  Frozen  Ocean. 


. OufiftntaeDl. 

Area  in  Knc* 

( 

1‘oimUtion. 

Tb«  pnadi'iil  Two*. 

ropulaUuO. 

The  Lena  Archi- 
pelago . 

New  Sihcra  and 
some  others. 

2,000 

' 

500 

The  Islands  in  Oie  Ihsajic. 

The  Nelken  Islands 
St.  J.Awrcnco  and 
St.  Mathew 
The  Kurile  Islands 
Tho  Aleutian  Islands 

1,000 

3,090 

10,090 

500 

1,000 

15,000 

! 1 

1 

! 

! 

1 

Russtan  America. 

North-West  Terri- 
tory 

1 

1 <;00,000 

61,000 

Total  of  the  Empire 

1 6,442,593 

61.803,049  1 

ir  «ny  (iifferonco»  should  be  remarked  between  the  slate- 
mentB  of  the  population  in  the  nbuvu  table  and  those  in  the 
several  articles,  they  are  occasioned  br  the  receipt  of  more 
recent  information. 

(Stein’s  Handbueh.  by  Hiirsrhelmanii ; Hassel’s  Hand- 
buck  ; Cannabich's  Geographie ; Schubert,  Das  Ruxsische 
Reich;  Krusenstern,  D Instruction  Pubhque  en  Russie; 
Sfhmirler,  La  Russie,  la  Palogne,  ei  la  Ftnlunde ; Rose, 
Retse  nnrh  dem  Ural,  <fr. ; Eirhwald.  Reise  in  dent  Cau- 
casus; Ermnn,  RHse  durch  Mnrd  Asien;  Von  Wranpel, 
Raise  longs  Her  Sord  Kuste  von  Sibirien,  ; The  Rus- 
sian Official  Journals  of  the  of  Commerce,  RuUtc 

Instruction,  and  the  Inlerior,for  the  years  1837-41.) 

//i«*ory.— The  history  of  Russia  cannot  properly  bo  said  to 
commence  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  of  the  Chris- 
U.in  mra:  though  we  obiain  occasional  plimpscs  of  the  va- 
rious Scythian  and  Sclavoiiian  tribes  which  romnctl  over  its 
vast  territory,  little  more  can  be  ascertained  than  that  it  was 
divided  into  numerous  small  iiide|)endenl  states,  Ibc  two 

f>nnei|>al  of  which  were  Kiew  and  Novgorod.  AhoutA.D.850 
lowever  a Vara^ian  (probably  Danish)  freebooter  of  the 
Baltic,  named  Rurik.  who  had  lieen  called  in  by  the  people 
of  Novgorod  to  defend  them  against  their  neighbours,  made 
himself  master  of  great  part  of  the  country,  and  founded  a 
dynasty  which  eontmucu  to  rule  uninterruptedly  till  a.d. 
1398.  Oleg,  the  guardian  of  the  sons  of  Rurik.  setied  Kiow 
by  treachery  (883),  pul  the  ruler  to  death,  aud  made  it  the 
seal  of  government:  and  in  904?  (various  dales  arc  assigned) 
conducted  a fleet  of  2000  canoea,  carrying  80.000  men.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  attack  of  Cxmsiantino^lc, 
cailtid  by  the  Russians  Czargorod,  or  * city  of'Cesar.’  1 hu 
first  attempt  was  frusiralcif  by  a tempest:  and  a second 
exjMjdition  in  94),  under  Igor  the  son  of  Rurik  (879-945) ; 
was  defeated  by  the  operation  of  the  Greek  fire,  which 
destroyed  the  Russian  flotilla.  A communication  was  how- 1 
ever  opened  between  Russia  and  Greece,  and  Olga,  the 
widow  of  Igor,  was  baptized  at  Constantinople  (955)  by  the 
name  of  Helena ; but  ner  son  Swatoslas  obstinately  adhered 
to  the  idolatry  of  hU  fathers,  and  fell  (973)  in  an  invasion 
of  the  Greek  empire.  But  the  reign  of  St.  Vladimir  the 
Great  (980-1U15)  was  the  cota  of  the  conversion  of  Russia. 
Vladimir  himself,  who  had  married  Anna,  sister  of  the 
emperor  Basil  II..  became  a Christian  according  to  the 
Greek  church  in  988,  and  his  example  was  speedily  followed 
bv  bis  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  all  bis  subjects.  He  subdued 
Hsiicz,  or  Galicia,  aud  reduced  to  subjection  thoPalzinaces 
and  Kbuzars,  a barbarous  race  in  South  Russia ; and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  grand-prince, 
br  grand-duke  (Veliki-Knez).  At  the  death  of  Vladimir, 
his  dominions  were  divided  and  disputed  by  his  numerous 
suns;  and  though  Yaro»laf.  whose  reign  was  signalized  by 
an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Constantinople  in  1U43,  reunited 
them  fur  a short  lime,  a second  partitiun  took  place  at  his 
death  (1955);  aud  Russia  was  overrun  for  half  a century 


with  constant  civil  wars  and  Polish  invasior-s.  Vladimir  II. 
1(1113*1)25)  re-established  in  some  degree  his  power  as 
paramount  sovereign  ; but  disorder  soon  recommenced,  and 
the  authority  of  the  grand-pnnoe  of  Kiew  was  continually 
curtailed  by  the  erection  of  petty  sovereignties  under  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  house  of  kurik.  lill  Andrew  !.,  prince 
of  Vladimir,  or  White  Russia  (lOSJ-75),  arrogated  to  him- 
' self  the  title  of  grand-prince  of  Russia,  while  the  elder  line 
reigning  at  Kiew  sunk  into  a subordinate  rank  ; and  Nov- 
gorod, though  still  retaining  the  forms  of  princely 'govern- 
ment, had  become  in  effeci  a free  republic,  and  was  the 
centre  of  on  extensive  traffic  with  both  Europe  a^d  Asia. 

I The  annals  of  this  period  present  only  an  unceajiing  succes- 
I sion  of  devastating  struggles  4)6lwcen  the  different  princi- 
palities (ill  ono  of  which  Kiew  was  sacked  and  almost  ruined 
1(1168)  by  the  troops  of  Vladimir),  and  wars  with  Poland 
I for  the  possession  of  Galicia.  The  death  of  almost  every 
prince  was  followed  by  a contest  among  his  sons ; but  these 
I scenes  of  discord  and  bloodshed  are  diversified  by  no  event 
; of  historical  importance,  till  the  invasion  of  the  Tartara 
I (1223)  produced  a momentary, unanimity  from  the  sense 
: of  common  danger.  These  barbarians  had  already  undei: 
Geiighis-Kban  overrun  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  uf 
' Asia  ; and  a host  of  500,009  men  under  Toushi,  tiic  son 
I of  Genghis,  encountered  and  overthrew  the  combined  forces 
I of  (he  Russian  princes  on  the  river  Kalka,  near  the  Sea  of 
I Azof:  hut  though  the  death  of  Tuuihi  diverted  the  victors 
from  the  immediate  completion  of  their  conquest,  they 
returned  in  1236  undqr  his  son  Haiu.  and  laid  waste  tho 
whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  Youri,  or  George, 
grand  prince  of  Vlatlimir,  after  seeing  his  capital  dust royeil. 
and  his  familv  massacred,  was  slain  in  battle ; Kiew  sliuretl 
the  fate  of  Vladimir  (1249) : all  the  cities  and  principalities 
of  Rus-sia  (with  the  exception  of  Novgorotiywerc  involve4 
m indiscriminate  ruin  ana  slaughter,  and  the  whole  country, 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  enemy. 

For  more  than  t«o  centuries  and  a half  afler  ihi.s  con- 
(luext  Russia  continueil  to  be  held  in  abject  va&salage  by 
the  Tartars  of  Kopchak,  whoso  hoYdos  overspread  the  east- 
ern and  southern  provinces,  and  the  plains  between  tho 
(Caspian  and  the  Volga,  on  the  batiks  of  which  river  tbo 
Cfotden  Horde,  or  imperial  residence  of  the  khans  of 
tho  race  of  Batu.  was  fixed;  bat  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  still  left  under  the  government  of  the  native  princes, 
who  were  compelled  to  present  themselves  at  the  (iolden 
Horde  to  receive  investiture  and  to  perform  homage  ; ami 
to  such  an  extent  was  their  humiliation  carried,  that  on  tbo 
annual  visit  of  the  Tartar  depuUea  to  receive  the  tribute, 
tho  Russian  rulers  wore  required  to  lead  the  horse  of  tho 
khan’s  representative  by  the  bridle,  and  feed  him  with  oats 
from  their  own  rap  of  atata.  Tbo  grand-princo  of  Vladimir 
continued  to  bo  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Russian  na- 
tion. and  this  dignity  was  disputed  both  by  arms  and  by  in- 
trigues at  the  court  of  the  khans,  who  fomented  these  di*- 
scusions  as  favourable  to  the  stability  of  their  own  supre- 
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naer.  In  1320  tbo  reigning  prince  Mikhail  waaeren  put 
to  death  at  the  Golden  Horde,  on  a charge  of  treason 
brought  against  hint  by  his  cousin  Youri.who  was  nominated 
bis  succeaaor,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Vladimir  to  Moscow;  while  the  principtUily  of  Kiew  was 
finally  exiinguis)M>d  (1321)  by  the  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
who  conquered  and  annex^  it  to  hia  own  dominions.  In 
the  mean  time  Novgorod  (which  in  1276  had  joined  the 
Hanseatic  league)  had  risen  in  commercial'  importance  till 
iU  inhabitants  had  numbered  460, OUO ; and  its  vast  wealth 
and  importance  were  attested  by  the  welWknown  proverb, 

* Who  can  resist  God  and  Novgorod  the  Great!'  »ut  tlie 
remainder  of  Russia  continued  to  bo  held  in  hopeless  bon* 
Uage,  till  the  termination  of  tho  direct  lino  of  Batu(13&ly 
by  the  death  of  Berdi-Bek  Khan,  gave  rise  to  disputes  for  | 
the  throne  of  Kapebak  among  the  collateral  branches,  and 
tliu  discord  of  their  oppressors  encouraged  the  Russians  to 
resistance.  In  1380  Temnik>Mami,  one  of  the  competi- 
tors. was  overthrown  in  a great  battleon  the  Don  by  Deme- 
trius IV.,  thence  sumamca  £k>nski ; but  this  victory,  though 
celebrateil  by  all  Russian  writers  as  the  commoncemont  of 
freedom,  pixiduced  no  permanent  effect.  Moscow  was  burnt 
by  Tokatmisb'Khan  in  1 382,  and  Demetrius  was  forced  to  sue 
for  pardon  and  p>eace.  But  the  unsuccessful  wars  ofTokatmisb 
against  tho  mighty  Timur,  who  twice  (1389,  1396)  invaded 
Rpssia,  gave  a fistal  blow  to  the  power  of  Kapehak ; and 
the  reigns  of  Vassili  or  Basil  II.  (1 389*  1425),  and  Basil  111. 
(1425-62)  were  a period  of  incosaant  warfare  between  the 
Russians  and  Tartars,  who  strove  to  maintain  thtur  do- 
mination. In  1441  Moscow  was  a second  time  destroyed 
by  (he  khan  of  Gasan,  but  the  Tartars  were  uow  still  fur- 
ther weakened  by  their  divisions  into  several  separate  and 
cunfficting  khanates,  and  Ivan  or  John  III.  (1462-1505)  at 
last  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  last  vestigea  of  dependence 
on  the  Golden  Hoide,  which  was  finally  dissolved  m 1480. 

With  the  reign  of  this  prince,  who  married  Sophia,  the 
niece  of  the  last  Greek  emperor,  a new  epoch  commences 
in  the  history  of  Russia.  He  defeated  the  Pules  and 
Lithuanians,  r^iieed  the  Tartars  of  Gasan  to  tribute,  and 
reunited  under  his  authority  most  of  the  minor  Russian 
principalities;  but  his  capture  of  Novgorod  (1475),  and 
the  exactions  which  he  levied  on  the  merchants  and  ct> 
tizens,  gave  a death-blow  to  tbo  commerce  of  that  famous 
emporium.  Tho  embaasies  of  the  European  powers,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Venice,  the  Holy  See,  sc.,  were  now  first 
seen  at  Moscow;  and  though  the  character  of  Ivan  is  sul- 
lied by  the  cruel  despotism  of  his  internal  administration, 
he  is  Justly  entitled  to  rank  as  the  founder  of  the  Russian 
empire,  the  power  and  splendour  of  which,  date  from  him. 
He  was  su'eeeeded  by  bis  son  by  Sophia,  Basil  IV. 
(1505-33),  who  ureeccuted  the  sefaeme  of  aggrandisement 
enmmene^  bj  ^ father,  and  oompletcd  the  reunion  of 
all  the  Russian  states  by  the  conquest  of  the  phneipality 
of  Severta  f but  great  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied  by 
bloody  and  indecisive  wars  with  Poland,  terroiuated  by  a 
peare  (1523).  with  little  advantage  on  either  side.  The 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  incited  by  the  Polea,  committed 
fearful  ravages  throughout  Russia  in  1510;  and  in  152U 
their  khan  advanced  to  Moscow,  which  be  spared  only 
on  promise  of  tribute ; and  all  the  efforts  of  Basil  foiled  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Tartars  of  Gasan,  who  de> 
fentM  (1524)  an  army  of  150,000  Russians  on  the  Vo)^ 
and  compelled  another  force,  commanded  by  thirty  Vaivodes 
(1530),  to  raise  tho  siege  of  their  eaptlal  with  lou  and  dis- 
grace. His  Rucceteor  Ivan  IV.,  Vasilovitcb,  turnamed  the 
Terrible  (1533*84),  was  not  four  years  old  at  the  death 
of  his  father.  Tho  tyranny  and  maladministration  of  the 
regent  Schuiski  occasioned  disturbances  during  bis  minor- 
ity. and  the  Crimean  khan  made  in  1541  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reassert'  the  supremacy  of  his  natwo  in  Russia; 
but  in  1543  Ivan  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  pun- 
ished the  obnoxious  minister  with  death,  and  was  crowned 
(1545)  ^ the  title  of  czar,*  which  he  substituted  for  that  of 
Vcliki'lvnes.  Hie  first  acts  of  his  reign  were  the  inttiiu* 
tion  of  the  corpe  of  Strelitzes  (archers),  the  first  regular 
army  of  RuMfotand  the  reform  of  jurisprudence  by  the 
publication  of  a router  eode  of  laws  namettVoudebnik ; but 
ne  was  unsuccessful  In  hb  efforts  to  procure  (by  an  embassy 
to  Charles  V.  in  1 547)artisana  and  engineers  from  Germany 
for  the  instruction  of  his  sublets.  In  1552  he  took  Casan 
by  storm,  with  a dreadful  nlan^ter  of  the  inhabitants. 

* Hiis  eliaairo  vft«b  crroaMUtly  aUrtbolae  to  h!i  paii.tfilher.  the  fornpr 
InnVaUVMtch. 


Astrakhan  shared  the  same  fate  two  years  later ; and  tho 
voluntary  adhesion  of  thu  Don  Ci slacks  (1549)  secured  to 
Russia  the  services  of  tltose  active  and  warlike  auxitiariea. 
In  1563  the  English  trade  through  Archangel  was  first 
opened;  but  the  long  wars  which  Ivan  wagvd  with  Sweden 
and  Poland  for  the  possession  of  Livonia  produi^  no  suo- 
cossful  result;  and  after  tho  death<(1563)  of  his  consort 
Anastasia  he  became  cruel  and  capricious,  and  alienated  the 
nobles  and  people  by  the  savago  barbarity  of  hU  actions. 
In  1565  be  consummated  the  ruin  of  Novgorod  by  the 
massacre  of  25,U0U  of  its  inhabitants,  on  suspicion  of  cor- 
ro«|>ondence  with  Poland ; but  the  Polea  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Tartars,  who  took  Moscow  for  the  lost  time  in  1571, 
and  pillaged  and  burnt  it,  lUO.OUU  persons  perishing  in  the 
oonfUgraiion.  Tho  continued  ill  success  of  the  war  in 
Livonia  forced  Ivan  to  obtain  peace  (1578)  through  the  me- 
diation of  Pope  Gregory  Xlll.,  by  the  cession  of  the  disputed 
provincuson  the  Baltic.  The  acquisition  in  l58lof  Siberia, 
which  had  been  invaded  seven  years  parlier  by  tbo  Cossack 
Yermak,  compeusated  in  »ume  measure  fur  this  loss ; and  the 
advance  of  civilization  is  marked  by  the  introduction,  abniut 
this  period,  of  the' art  of  printing,  and  of  several  branches 
of  manufacture.  But  the  ferocity  of  Ivan  increased  with  his 
cars:  his  eldest  son  perished  in  1584  by  a blow  from  the 
and  of  his  father,  and  Ivan  himself  died  the  same  year. 
Though  execrated  by  his  subjects  as  a remorseless  and  san- 
guinary tyrant,  he  had  raised  the  country  by  his  energetic 
policy  to  a hitherto  unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity ; but 
his  eldest  and  surviving  son  and  successor,  Feoilor  orllieo- 
dore  (1584-91),  was  a prince  of  such  natural  imbecility  that 
the  reins  of  government  were  left  ontircly  in  the  bands  of 
his  brother-in-law  and  minister  Boris  Godoonuff;  and  the 
only  events  of  his  reign  were  the  erection  of  a patriarchate 
for  Russia  (1589)  independent  of  tho  see  of  (Jonsuiuiuo- 
pie,  and  a short  war  with  Sweden  (1590*95),  which  termi- 
nated in  the  acquisition  of  Ingria  aud  Carulia  by  the  peace 
of  Teusina.  Feodor  died  childless  in  1598;  and  his  only 
brother  Demetrius  having  (as  was  supposed)  been  previously 
murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  Boris,  the  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Rurik,  which  hod  ruled  under  fifty-six  sovereigns 
for  736  years,  became  finally  extinct.  [GooooNOFr.] 

Boris  was  now  placet}  on  the  throno  by  the  clergy  and 
nobles,  and  commenced  his  reign  (1598*1605)  by  tho  oraaii- 
cipatiuu  of  the  serfs  and  other  salutary  measures ; but  he 
soon  degenerated  into  an  arbitrary  and  cruel  tyrant,  and  at 
length  lost  his  throne  and  life  in  a contest  with  an  adven- 
turer who  declared  himself  tu  be  tlie  lust  Demetrius,  and 
whose  pretensions  were  supported  by  Poland.  Tlie  real 
history  of  this  peraun  has  never  been  satisfactorily  a.icur- 
tained,  and  many  writers  consider  his  claims  to  have  been 
Well  founded;  but  aAcr  ruling  scarcely  a year,  be  perished 
(1606)  in  a popular  revolt  headed  by  a buyar  named  Basil 
Sebuiski,  who  thereupuri  became  C2ar.  But  a second  false 
Demetrius  speedily  started  up.  The  Poles  and  Swedes,  who 
each  aspired  to  seat  a prince  of  their  own  nation  on  the 
throne,  invaded  tho  country,  and  were  supported  by  various 
factions  among  the  nobles,  and  fur  seven  years  (16U6-13) 
Russia  became  the  prey  of  dcsulating  anarchy  and  civil 
war.  The  Swedes  occupied  Kcxliolm  and  Novgorod,  and 
the  Polish  prince  Ladislas,  after  taking  Smufetisk,  ad- 
vanced tu  Moscow,  and  sent  Schuiski  prisoner  to  ^^Tarsaw 
(ICIU).  But  the  pros|>ect  of  the  dismemberment  of  their 
country  roused  the  national  spirit  of  the  Russians;  the 
Poles  were  driven  from  Moscow  (1613)  after  a sanguinary 
battle ; and  in  the  following  year  Michael  Romanof,  a de- 
scendant by  females  from  the  bouse  uf  Rurik,  was  called 
to  tho  throne  with  a unanimity  among  all  orders  in  the 
slate,  which  the  sense  of  imminent  danger  alune  could  pro- 
duce. 

The  aoceesion  ef  the  line  of  Romanof  gives  a new  cha- 
racter to  the  history  of  Russia,  which  henceforward,  frum 
being  regarded  as  a barbarous  and  semi-Asiatic  power, 
begins  to  assume  its  pn^r  rank  among  European  Slates. 
The  long  reign  of  Michael  (J613-45.5  afibrded  him 
time  both  for  roe  consolidation  of  his  own  power  and  the 
restoration  of  bis  dominions  from  the  dcuression  caused  by 
the  late  calamities;  but  he  was  obligeu  to  purchase  tho 

iieaee  of  Stolbova  from  Sweden  (1617)  by  tho  cession  of 
ingria  and  Clarelta,  including  the  whole  Baltic  coast  of 
Russia,  which  thus  retained  only  the  single  port  of  Arch- 
angel in  Europe,  aud  to  resign  Smolensk  to  Poland  as  the 
price  of  a fourteen  years*  truce  (1618*32),  a sacrifice  which 
was  confirmed,  aAer  a vain  attempt  to  recover  it  by  arms. 
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by  the  peace  of  Viastna  in  1G34.  But  the  iutornal  admi* 
tii»lration  of  Michael  was  move  fortunate  than  bis  wars. 
Thoti|{b  compelled  by  the  boyars  to  rc>eslab1ish  the  slavery 
of  the  pensanis,  he  succeeded  in  a great  measure  in  re* 
dressing  the  abuses  which  the  preceihng  anarchy  had  oc* 
caiioncd  ; and  he  gave  a fresh  impulse  to  trade  by  the  coD' 
elusion  of  coromercml  treaiies  with  England  U623j  ancl  with 
France  (1629).  The  minority  of  his  son  Alexis  (IC<)5*76> 
was  disturbed  by  n dangerous  revolt  arising  from  the  ano- 
gnnceniid  tyronny  of  tlie regent  Morouiof;  but  the  rcmo%*al 
of  the  obnoxious  minister  restored  order,  and  Alexis,  on 
assuming  iho  reins  of  power  in  164&,  became  an  unsui'ccss* 
ful  candidate  for  the  Polish  crown  against  John  Casiroir. 
This  rejection  deeply  chagrined  him.  and  he  eagerly  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  revenge  w hich  was  afforded  by 
the  olfer  of  the  revolted  Ukraine  Cossacks  (1664)  lu  put 
themselves  under  his  protection.  The  Poles,  distracted  by 
civil  war.  were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  Kussiaos, 
who  recovered,  by  the  truce  of  Vilna  (1656),  Smolensk 
and  all  the  other  cessions  of  the  last  reign.  A short  war 
with  Sweden  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Cardis  (1661) 
witliout  any  change  of  territory.  But  the  contest  with  Po- 
land. which  had  rc-commenced  in  1658,  wai  continued  with 
increasing  success  till  1667,  when  the  truce  of  Andrussuw 
(converted  into  a permanent  peace  in  1686)  gave  to  Russia 
Tchernigow,  Kiew,  ami  the  Ukraine,  with  the  protectorate 
of  the  Dnieper  Cossacks.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  internal 
peace  was  disturbed  by  seditions  arising  from  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  and  from  the  deposilioD  (1666)  of  the 
patriarch  Nikon,  whom  the  lower  orders  regarded  as  a 
saint;  and  in  1667  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 
thrcatencil  by  a revolt  of  the  Don  Cossacks  under  u chief 
named  Stenko  Roxin,  who,  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  the 
serfs,  attiacic<I  to  his  standard  an  army  of  266,606  men.  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  captured  Astrakhan,  and  assumed  the 
style  of  ail  independent  sovereign:  but  he  was  at  lenglh 
overpowered  and  put  to  death,  with  great  numbers  of  his 
folluwers.  Ttie  last  vears  of  the  reign  of  Alexis  were  de- 
voted to  internal  iinpruverocnt.s  and  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  Numerous  fureignors,  particularly  Scotch  and 
Germans,  were  attracted  to  Russia,  where  they  introduced 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  thoir  own  countries:  and  the 
publication  of  a revised  rode  of  laws  gave  a settled  character 
to  the  national  jurisprudence.  Alexis  died  in  1676,  at  the 
age  of  47,  leaving  iieveral  children  by  his  two  w'ivon.  The 
short  reign  of  his  eldest  koii  Feodor  (1676-b2)  was  remark- 
able only  fur  the  first  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
( 1678-82),  which  ended  in  the  final  cession  of  Ukraine  to 
the  former:  ami  fur  the  destruction  at  Moscow  of  all  the 
charters  and  iiiuniroents  of  the  nobility,  who  thenceforward 
took  precedence  according  lu  military  rank.  Feodor  loft  no 
issue,  and  at  his  death,  Ivan  and  Peter,  both  sons  of  Alexis, 
but  Ur  different  wives,  were  placed  jointly  on  the  throne, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Sophia,  the  sister  of  the  former. 
But  iho  intrigues  of  this  ambitious  princess,  who  aspired  to 
the  sole  exercise  of  authority  in  her  own  person,  gave  rise 
to  sanguinary  tumults  among  the  strelitzes.  The  discon- 
tent of  the  nation  was  excited  by  the  total  failure  of  two  ex- 
|>edilions  (1687  and  1689)  against  the  Crim  Tartars;  and 
tiic  attempts  of  Sophia  to  exclude  Peter  from  all  share 
ill  tlie  government  at  lenglh  brought  on  a revolution  (1689) 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Sophia  was  sent  to  a monastery,  : 
and  Ivan,  whose  weakness  of  mind  and  body  unfitted  him 
for  rule,  abdicated  in  favour  of  Peter,  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  sole  sovereitrn.  j 

The  genius  of  this  future  regenerator  of  Russia  had  been  ' 
vuUivaietl  by  the  instruction  of  a Ganevese  named  Lc  Fort,  ' 
who  had  been  his  tutor  since  1684,  and  the  energy  of  his 
mind  speedily  developed  itsudf  in  action.  His  first  care  was 
the  reform  of  the  army,  and  having  succeeded  in  raising  and 
disciplining  some  regiments  in  ihe  European  manner,  he  at- 
tacked and  took  Azof  from  the  Turks  in  1694.  being 
further  aided  by  a flotilla  which  he  buiU  on  the  Don,  ond 
which  was  the  first  Russian  navy.  In  1697  he  however 
quitted  bis  dominions,  and  travell^  for  nearly  two  yean  in 
England,  Holland,  &c.,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
mechanics  and  ship  building,  and  to  engage  artisans  and 
engineers  for  his  service;  and  a sanguiuary  revolt  of  the 
stielitzus,  in  favour  of  Sophia,  having  occurred  during  his 
abscuice,  the  corps  were  summarily  abolished  at  his  return, 
and  replaced  by  regular  troops.  The  same  year  (1698)  ho 
founded  the  first  Russian  order  of  knighthood,  that  of  Si. 
Andrew;  and  the  cession  of  Azof  by  the  Porte  at  the  peace 


of  Carlowitz  (1699)  at  length  gave  him  a port  on  the  Blaeli 
Sea.  His  next  aim  was  to  acquire  a territory  on  the  Baltic, 
and  with  (bis  view  be  joined  the  Northern  League  witb 
Denmark  and  Poland  aninst  Sweden ; and  though  bis  raw 
levies  wrure  signally  defeated  at  Narva  (1700)  by  Cha(lea 
Xll,  he  succeeded  during  the  next  two  years  in  occupying 
Ingi'ia  and  Carelia,  while  the  Swedes  were  engaged  in  tfao 
Polish  war;  and  bis  new  capital  city  of  Petersburg  was 
founded  on  this  territory'  (1703)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 
Narva  and  Dorpat  in  l^vonia  (1704),  and  Mittau  in  Cour- 
laiid  (1705),  were  successively  taken;  and  the  victory  of 
Kalish  over  the  Swedes  (1706)  gave  coufidence  to  the 
Russian  soldiery.  The  internal  reforms  w-ero  not  suspended 
during  these  warlike  operatioiw.  Schools,  prinling-preitses, 
manuf^actories,  and  hospitals  wore  everywhere  establuilied. 
and  the  university  of  Moscow  was  founded  in  1765;  while 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  clergy  was  curtailed  by  the  abo 
lition  of  the  patriarchate,  the  czar  declaring  himself  head  of 
the  church.  Charles  Xll.,  who  bad  deUiroiuid  Frederic 
Augustus  in  Poland*  and  was  now  at  tho  summit  of  his 
power,  determined  to  crush  tho  rising  strength  of  Russia, 
which  be  invaded  (1768)  through  tho  Ukraine,  and  waa 
joined  by  tho  Cossack  ataman  Hkzeppa  ; but  he  sustained 
an  irreparable  defeat  from  Peter  (July  8. 1769)  at  Poltava ; 
all  his  army  was  either  destroyed  or  taken,  and  the  king 
himself  fled  into  Turkey.  The  Russian  arms  were  now  m 
the  ascendant ; Wiborg,  Reval,  Riga,  with  all  Eslbonia  ahcl 
I I.ivonia,  fell  into  their  hands;  and  Frederic  Augustus  re- 
mounted the  throne  of  Poland,  in  which  kingdom  Russian 
influence  continued  from  that  time  paramount.  But  a war 
(1710)  with  Turkey,  arising  from  the  shelter  afforded  by  that 
power  to  Charles,  had  a disastrous  result;  the  Russians 
Were  surrounded  on  the  Pruth,  and  Peter  was  compelled  to 
purchase  the  peace  of  Falcsy  (1711)  by  the  restoration  of 
Azof  and  other  humiliating  concessions.  Tlic  domestic 
j administration  in  church  and  state  was  provided  for  by  the 
< erection  (1711)  of  the  Directing  Senate,  the  supreme  civil 
^ tribunal,  and  some  yean  aher  (1724)  of  the  Synod  for  eccle- 
siastical affairs;  but  both  were  under  the  direct  control  of 
tho  czar,  who  exercised  despotic  sway  by  means  of  his  army, 
and  deprived  live  nobility  of  all  their  power.  In  1716-17  he 
again  travelled  through  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  visited 
France,  where  he  concluded  on  alliance  with  Louis  XV. 
But  his  return  was  marked  by  a domestic  tragedy ; his  son 
Alexis,  who  had  previously  offended  him  by  his  weak  and 
vicious  course  of  life,  was  tried  on  pretence  of  conspiracy, 
and  condemned,  hut  died,  perhaps  from  natural  causes,  iiv 
prison.  The  Swedish  war,  which  bad  languished  after  the 
death  of  Charles  XIL  in  1718,  was  at  lenglh  concluded 
(1721)  by  the  peace  of  Nystadt.  Russia  acquired  Wiburg, 
Ingna,  (Jarelia,  Eslhonia,  and  Livonia,  and  Ix'came  thence- 
forward the  great  Northern  power  in  placu  of  Sweden  ; and 
Peter  exchanged  the  title  of  czar  fur  that  of  emperor  and 
autocrator  qf  all  the  Ruttiat,  which  his  successors  have  ever 
since  borne.  In  1723  he  availed  himself  of  the  distracted 
state  of  Persia  to  seize  tho  provinces  on  the  Caspiau.  which 
necessity  compelled  Shah  Tahmasp  to  cede  to  him ; but  this 
was  his  last  exploit.  He  died  Jan.  28,  1725,  aged  53. 
In  36  )ears  he  bad  raised  Russia  from  a semi-barbarous 
state  to  a pitch  of  military  strength  and  political  im- 
portance which  placed  her  on  a level  witb  the  first  powers 
of  Europe.  Her  army,  her  navy,  her  commerce,  and  Iter 
legislature  were  all  created  by  his  genius:  and  though  hts 
great  qualities  were  too  often  staiDed  by  acts  of  cruelty  end 
tyranny,  he  must  be  pronounced  to  have  justly  merited 
the  epithets  of  the  fireat,  and  the  Rather  ^ hit  Country, 
conferred  on  his  memory  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
nation. 

In  obedience  to  the  last  commands  of  Peter,  his  widow 
C^lberine,  formerly  a Livonian  poosant-girl,  vras  proclaimed 
' empress:  but  her  short  reign  (1725-7).  and  that  of  her  suc- 
cessor Peter  11..  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Alexia  (1 727-36).  were  (except  the  conclusion 
of  a commercial  treaty  witb  China  in  1727)  almost  barren  of 
eventa,  and  remarkable  only  for  the  oscendency,  under  Ca- 
therine, of  Prince  Meniikoff,  and  under  Peter,  of  the  Dol- 
goruki  family.  On  the  death  of  Peter  11.,  Anne,  daughter 
of  Ivan,  the  elder  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  railed  to 
the  throne  (1730-46)  by  the  influence  of  the  IXilgoruki  fac- 
tion, on  signing  an  agreement  which  limited  the  imperial 
power  in  favour  of  the  nobility  : but  this  compulsory  act 
was  almost  immediately  cancelled  under  the  advice  of  the 
Chancellor  Ostermann,  and  the  Dolgorukis  were  disgraced 
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and  exiled  to  Siberia.  Tbe  election  to  the  Poliah  crown  m 
1 733  was  decided  in  favour  of  Frederic  Augustus  II..  by  (lie 
presence  and  peromplory  imerfeteneo  of  a Russian  army: 
and  UioukU  tho  Persian  provinces  seized  by  Peter  the  Great 
were  restored  (1733)  by  a convention  with  Nadir-Kouli,  the 
defeat  of  the  Prutb  W'as  amply  avenged  by  a war  <173(>>9) 
(.11  alliance  with  Austria)  against  the  I’urte.  Crim-Tartary 
was  overrun  by  Marshal  Munnich ; Azof,  Oczakow.  attd 
Choezim  taken,  an4  Moldavia  occupied  ; but  tbe  peace  of 
Belgrade  (1739),  which  was  necessitated  by  the  lassos  of 
Austria,  restored  all  those  conquests  except  Azof.  Anne 
bequeathed  iho  suceessiun,  under  the  regency  of  her  fa' 
vourite  Biron,  to  her  grand-nephew  Ivan  (|74(M),  a child 
two  months  old,  son  of  her  niece  Anno  of  Mecklenburg, 
by  Duke  Antony  of  Brunswick* Bevern.  Biron  wassp^ily 
overthrown  by  a cabal  headed  by  the  parents  of  the  infant 
emperor,  who  themselves  assum^  tbe  guardianship ; but 
tho  discontent  of  the  Russians  at  iho  inHuencoof  the  roreign 
ministers  introduced  by  Anne  at  length  broke  out  in  revolt; 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  by  Catherine, 
was  called  to  the  throne  < 1 74U>62).  Ostermann  and  Mun> 
nicb  were  sent  to  Siberia,  and  the  ministry  vested  in  Bes* 
tuchef'Riumin,  a ho  continued  at  tho  bead  of  aHairs  till 
1737  ; while  a war  with  Sweden,  which  hail  commenced 
1741,  ended  (1743)  in  the  acquisition  of  part  of  Finland  by 
Russia.  Tile  alliance  concluded  with  Maiia  Theresa  (1747) 
HI  the  war  of  tho  Austrian  Succession,  and  tho  consequent 
appearance  on  the  Rhine  of  36,ubU  Russian  auxiliaries  under 
Repnin,  gave  Russiai  fur  tho  first  time,  adirect  participation 
m the  politics  of  Western  Europe;  ond  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
war,  a large  Russian  force,  acting  as  allies  of  Austria,  in- 
vaded Prussia,  of  which  they  hold  possession  from  1737  to 
irS'2  1 the  victories  of  Gross-Jagersdoift  (1757)  and  of  Kun* 
nersdorff  (1739)  over  Frederic  the  Great,  established  tbe 
renown  of  Russian  arms,  and  Berlin  fell  into  their  hands  in 
1760;  while  an  army  of  ub-servaiion  was  maintained  from 
I75S  in  Poland,  then  a prey  to  anarchy  and  confusion. 
Elizabeth  ditiiljaii.  176'2,  regretted  by  her  subjects,  to  whom 
she  had  endeared  herself  by  the  mildness  of  her  domestic 
administration  ; and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter 
III.,  duke  of  Holsiein-Gottorp.  The  first  act  of  (his  prince 
was  to  abandon  tbe  Austrian  alliance,  and  conclude  peace 
with  Prussia:  he  abolished  the  torture  in  criminal  pro* 
eosk'S,  and  issued  Judicious  regulations  for  the  proleclion  of 
commerce ; but  he  speedily  disgusted  his  subjects  by  the 
rash  innovations  which  he  attempted  to  introduce  into  the 
army  ond  the  church,  and  the  public  discontent  was  secretly 
foiuuntcd  by  his  consort,  Cstharina  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  a 
princess  of  a masculine  understauding,  who  had  long  been 
at  variance  with  him.  After  a reign  of  six  months,  he  was 
detlironed  (July,  1762)  by  a conapiiacy,  and  died  in  prison 
a week  afterwards,  os  is  generallv  supposed  by  violence ; 
while  Caiharina  II.  was  called  to  t1lte  thiono  by  the  unani* 
mous  voice  of  the  army  and  tho  (leoplc. 

The  accession  of  this  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  princess 
1 1 762*96)  gave  a fresh  impulse  to  Russian  policy,  which 
from  this  time  assumed  toe  steadily  aggressive  cliaractcr 
which  it  lias  over  since  mainiained.  On  the  vacancy  of  tho 
Polish  throne,  in  1764,  a Russian  army  dictated  the  election 
of  Stanislaus  Ponialmvski,  a former  paramour  of  Catheriue  : 
hut  Poland  continued  distracted  by  civil  war,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Porto  at  tbe  continued  occupation  of  the 
country  by  Russian  troops  led  to  a Turkish  war  (1768-74), 
in  which  the  Russian  arms  were  signally  triumphant.  A 
Russian  fleet  appeared  for  the  first  tune  (1770)  in  tbe  Medi- 
terranean, and  destroyed  the  Turkish  nav^  atTchesmd  ; the 
land  forces  subdued  Crim-Tartary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallaehia ; 
tho  Danube  was  crossed  for  the  first  (iizio  in  1773,  and  the 
losses  of  the  Porte  compelled  her,  by  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk- 
Kai»ardji(  1774),  to  acknowledge  IheCrim-Tartars  indepen- 
dent, and  to  cedo  to  Russia  an  extensive  tract  of  territory. 
In  (be  mean  time  tho  first  partition  of  Poland  (1772)  had 
taken  place,  which  gave  Polotsk  and  Moghilew  to  Russia  ; 
und  the  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Pugatchef.  who  per- 
sonated Peter  111.,  was  quelled  by  his  capture  and  death  in 
1773.  The  internal  administration  was  placed  on  a new 
fooling  by  the  division  of  the  empire  (1776)  into  forty-threo 
governments  with  separate  junsUictioo*,  and  by  the  gradual 
promulgation  (1773-83)  of  a new  code  of  laws;  the  deserts 
were  eolunnied.  ond  200  new  towns  built  by  Potemkin,  who 
was  absolute  minister  from  1778  to  1791.  In  (he  mean  time 
tho  chains  of  Poland  were  daily  riveted  tighter ; and  the 
opposition  of  Eogland  to  tbe  avowed  project  of  erecting  a 


new  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople,  on  (he  n ms  of  the 
Turki&li  power,  is  generally  suppos^  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  famous  Arm<^  Neutnlity  (1780),  in  which  oil  the 
northern  powers  combined  with  Rus.sia  to  resist  tho  rn^ht  nf 
maritime  search  claimed  by  Gveut  Britain.  Crim-Turtary 
was  seized  (KTdJ)  and  incorporated  with  Russia;  but  this 
encroachment,  though  the  Porte  was  compelled  at  the  time 
to  acquiesce,  led  eventually  to  the  second  Turkish  war 
(1 787-92),  memorable  for  the  sanguinary  liiumphs  of  Pb> 
(cmkin  and  Suworrow : Choezim,  Oczakow;  Bunder,  and 
Ismail  wore  successively  taken  with  fearful  slaughter,  and 
the  peace  of  Jassy  (1792)  established  the  Dniester  as  the 
boundary  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  A shortwar  with  Sweden 
(1788-90),  in  which  tbe  Swedes  threatened  Pelersbui^,  and 
gained  a great  naval  vietorvat  Svenkasund,had  in  the  moan 
lime  been  concluded  by  tlie  peace  of  Werein,  without  ter- 
ritorial change.  The  oulbreak  of  Ihc  French  revolution 
produced  a change  in  the  disposition  of  Russia  towards  Eng- 
land, with  whom  an  alliance  and  a commercial  treaty  were 
concluded  in  1793;  but.no  active  part  was  taken  against 
France,  as  the  attention  of  the  empress  was  directed  towards 
Poland,  by  the  second  partition  of  which  (1793)  Russia 
gained  Po<k>lia  and  the  Ukraine,  with  half  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia.  Warsaw*  was  garrisoned  by  the  Russians,  but  a 
fierce  struggle  ensued  (1794)  on  tho  gcneml  revolt  of  tbe 
Poles  under  Kosciusko  and  Madalinski ; till  the  storm  of 
Prega  by  Suwarrow,  in  which  '20,000  Poles  were  slaughtered, 
fiiiaHy  crushed  all  resistance,  and  the  third  and  lost  parti- 
tion of  the  kingdom  took  place  the  ne.xt  year,  by  which 
tbe  nationality  of  Poland  was  extingmshctl,  while  Russia 
gained  Uourlaiid  with  the  rest  of  Lithuania  and  VoUtynia. 
in  addition  to  her  former  ac«iuisitions. 

Catharine  II.  died  the  )car  after  the  accomplishment  of 
this  favourite  object  of  her  )>ulicy,  and  was  succeeded  by 
her  son  Paul  (1796-1801),  a weak  and  fickle  prince.  He 
joined  (1 798)  the  second  grand  coalition  against  France; 
and  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  under  Suwarrow  and  Korsakow*, 
covered  themselves  with  glory  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  in 
tbe  campaign  of  1799:  but  Paul  soon  capriciously  aban- 
doned his  allies,  concluded  peace  with  Bona]iarie  (then  first 
consul),  and,  in  1800,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Ihc  Conven- 
tion of  the  North,  a union  of  the  northern  states,  on  the 
principle  of  the  armed  neutrality,  against  the  British  mari- 
time supremacy.  A war  witji  England  was  impending, 
when  Paul,  whose  fVantic  tyranny  (verging  on  madness) 
had  mado  him  odious  to  his  subjects,  was  murdered  in  Iiis 
palace  (1801)  by  a band  of  conspirators. 

His  son  and  successor  Alexander  (1801-23)  immediately 
ufTected  a pacification  with  England,  and  disbonded  a force 
of  43, OOUCussneks which  his  father  had  aesembM  at  Oren- 
berg,  with  the  wdd  design  of  marching  overland  to  India: 
the  relations  with  France  xxintinued  however  peaceful  till 
1803;  but  Alexander  refused  to  acknowledge  Napoleon  as 
emperor,  and  joining  the  Austiian  alliance  against  him,  was 
personally  present  at  tbe  defeat  of  Austcrlllz.  In  1806  Iho 
renewed  alliance  of  tho  Porte  with  France  was  made  the 
pretext  of  a new  Turkish  war  (1806-12),  and  Moldavia  and 
Wallaehia  were  occupied;  but  the  successive  victories  of 
Eyiau  and  Friedland  gained  by  the  French  (1807),  led  to 
the  famous  conferences  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon, 
the  ru.suU  of  which  was  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Russia  joined 
the  ‘ Continental  System'  of  Napoleon,  and  became  an  ally 
of  Franco;  declaring  war  (1808)  against  England  and 
Snellen,  tbe  latter  of  whom  was  forced  to  code,  by  the  peace 
of  Frederikshnm  (1809),  all  Finland,  East  Bothnia,  and 
Aland.  The  war  with  the  Porte,  which  had  been  sufferod 
to  languish,  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigour  in  tho  bloody 
but  indecisive  campai^s  of  1810-11-12;  bui  the  injury 
which  the  * Continental  System'  initicted  on  Russian  com- 
merce was  becoming  insupmnable,  and  tho  refusal  of 
Alexander  to  enforce  it  at  Ungtb  led  to  a rupture  with 
France  (1812).  Alliances  were  now  formed  with  Eng- 
land and  Sweden,  and  the  peace  of  Bucharest  with  the 
Porte,  concluded  throt^h  the  mediation  of  the  British 
minister,  extended  tho  Russian  frontier  to  the  Prutb.  In 
the  autumn  of  1812,  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  with  300.000 
men,  defeated  Kutusoff  at  Borodino,  and  advanced  to  Mos- 
cow; but  the  country  was  everywhere  laid  waste,  and  the 
conllagration  of  the  capital  itself  by  the  governor  Rustupchin 
cotuptAled  the  French  to  irlfeat  in  the  midst  of  a winter  of 
unexampled  rigour,  pursued  by  the  Russians:  ninc-tcnihs 
of  their  vast  boat  either  poruhed  or  wore  taken  prisoners, 
and  Napoleon  himself  escaped  only  by  deserting  his  army. 
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A poworful  Russian  force  continued  to  take  part  in  the 
<-&mpaiens  of  I>)13-t4  against  France,  and  Alexander  en* 
lere<i  raris  in  triumph.  Hy  the  congress  of  Vienna 
Warsaw  and  a large  territory,  under  the  name 
of  the  kiiigduin'uf  Poland,*  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Rus'*ia,  but  with  a separate  administration  and  free  press. 
A desultory  war  with  Persia  (IH04'13)  tmd  been  concluded 
by  the  peace  of  Goolisun,  Persia  ceding  most  of  her  Cau* 
c'osian  provinces,  and  giving  up  her  claims  on  Georgia. 

The  military  power  and  political  influence  of  Russia  were 
now  almost  paramount  on  the  Continent ; and  after  the 
f.nal  downfalof  Napoleon,  in  1815,  she  became  tho  head  of 
the  'Holy  Alliance.’ -entered  into  by  herself.  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France,  for  the  suppression  of  revolutionary 
pruiciples.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  was 
poucefnl,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  reforms  of  tho  internal 
govei  nmenl ; while  the  lung  line  of  frontier  was  strengthened 
by  the  formation  of  military  colonies,  and  tl»e  weifaro  of 
flie  subjeois  was  promoted  by  iho  frequent  progressesof  the 
sovorcign  through  the  interior  provinces.  Inoneofiheso 
tours  of  inspection  Alexander  died  at  Taganrog,  on  the  Dun, 
aged  forty-eight  (Dec.  1825) ; and.  leaving  no  issue,  was  sue- 
cecdeil  by  his  brother  Nicholas,  the  third  son  of  Paul,  the 
second  brother,  Constantine,  having  previously  renounced  the 
succession.  This  change  in  the  succession  o<catiionod  some 
military  tumults,  which  were  not  quelled  wiihbiil  bloodshed. 
In  1S26  a dispute  respeclmg  boundaries  led  to  a fresh  war 
with  Persia,  which  continued  till  1828,  when  the  progress 
of  the  Russians  compelled  Persia  to  give  up  Erivan  and  the 
country  os  far  as  tlie  Araxes,  as  the  price  of  tho  peace  of 
Turkmanchai.  Tlie  Greek  revolutionary  war  was  now 
laging,  and  the  treaty  of  London  was  signed  (July,  1827)  by 
Russia,  France,  and  England,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
quostiun;  but  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accede  to  the  tcrihs 
tliclsled  to  her  produced  'the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  by  the  allien  sipiadrons  at  Navarino;  and  in  1828  a 
Russian  army  invaderl  Turkey,  ami  though  repulsed  fruin 
Ixifore  Shurola  in  the  first  campaign,  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Balkan  (1 829), and  occupied  Adrtanoplo,  where  a treaty 
WHS  concluded,  by  which  Russia  acquired  numerous  frontier 
fortresses  on  the  Black  Sea.  and  the  protectorate  of  Moldavia 
and  WuUachia.  A general  insurrection  of  the  Poles  (Nov., 
183U),  who  were  goaded  by  the  tyranny  of  their  viceroy  the 
grand-duke  Constantine,  and  by  repeated  infractions  of  their 
constitution,  was  crushed,  after  a caropoign  of  frightful  de- 
vastation and  bloodshed,  by  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  Sept , 
1831:  many  thousand  Poles  qf  all  ranks  wore  sent  to 
Siberia;  the  kingdom  was  incorporatud  with  Russia,  wnd 
has  ever  since  b«n  governed  as  a conquered  province. 
Thu  relations  with  the  Porto  assumed  a now  form  m 1833, 
fTom  the  application  of  the  sultan  for  aid  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  rebel  pasha  of  Egypt  t an  auxiliary  force  wai- 
sent  to  Constantinople,  and  terms  imposcrl  on  the  panha; 
but  this  service  was  repaid  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skvlessi, 
binding  (be  Porte  to  have  recourse  to  no  other  power  for 
assistance,  and  to  close  the  Dardanelles  against  all  foreign 
ships  of  war.  The  absolute  ascendency  thus  acquired  in 
tho  divan  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  Prance  ami 
England;  but  their  complaints  were  disregarded  by  the 
Russian  cabinet,  which,  shortly  aAcr  the  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed Shah  to  the  Persian  throne,  in  1834,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a similar  paramount  influence,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Rrilrsh  interests,  in  the  councils  of  that  nation.  These  pro- 
ceedings excited  in  England  astrong  jiopular  feeling  of  hos- 
tility towards  Russia,  which  was  further  augmented  by  the  I 
seizure,  in  1836,  of  A British  merchantman  on  the  coast  of 
Circassia,  where  a fierce  guerilla  warfare  with  tho  natives 
had  been  for  some  years  carried  on,  the  Russians  claiming 
thu  country  as  coded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Adrianoplc. 
The  march  against  Herat  (1838)  of  a Persian  army,  di- 
rected by  Russian  oRicers,  which  was  viewed  ps  preliminary 
to  the  invasion  of  tho  Anglo-lndism  empire,  brought'  the 
conflicting  rclaliuns  apparently  to  tho  verge  of  a rupture: 
hut  the  apprehensions  of  the  English  cabinet  were  (ran- 
quilliscd  by  the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  and  the  aubsequent 
conquest  of  Afghanistan  by  an  army  from  India;  and  tho 
Russian  schemes  of  aggramlisemont  in  this  quarter  have 
since  received  a further  check  from  the  failure  of  n for- 
midable expedition  dufeted  (1840)  against  the  prcdatoiy 
Uzbek  stale  of  Khiva.  Such  rs  the  present  political  aspect 
of  Russia:  with  two  formidable  flect.s  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  seas,  and  n standing  army  amounting  (at  least  nomi- 
nally) to  upwards  of  8UU.OOO,  she  presents  a formidable 


armed  front  to  Western  Europe.  The  events  of  the  la.st 
ten  years  have  rendered  her  almost  absolute  arbitress 
of  the  destinies  of  her  antient  opponents,  the  two  great 
Moslem  powers ofTurkey and  Persia;  and  her  interests aro 
everywhere  watched  and  promoted  hy  the  exertions  of  her 
iliplomatic  service,  the  numbers  and  organization  of  wbiSh 
far  exceed  fhnl  of  any  other  nation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absolute  despotism  which  ^rvadcs  everj  branch 
of  the  government,  renders  tho  cfllcicnay  of  this  vast  power 
almost  ebtirely  dependent  on  tho  personal  character  and 
energy  of  the  reigning  sovereign:  the  Polish  nation  and 
many  of  the  subject  tribes  are  retained  in  uitwilling  obe- 
dience only  by  military  coercion  ; and  the  extensive  disalTec- 
tion  understood  to  [ftevail  among  the  nubility  (whose  former 
privil^es  and  power  have  been  wholly  annihilated),  with 
tho  desire  fur  free  institutions  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  tho  gradual  dilTusion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower 
orders,  will  probably  lead,  at  no  distant  period,  to  important 
changes  in  tho  constitution  and  government. 


Goi'ernmf'nt  nnd  Admihi$trnlion.‘^T\\o  actual  political 
organization  of  Russia  is  as  follows: — 

The  emperor  is  as  absolute  as  in  the  times  of  Ivan  Vasi- 
lovitcb  the  Terrible.  However  this  despotism  may  be  m<Klificd 
by  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  actions  of  the  emperor 
Paul  I.  prove,  that  should  the  monarch  of  Russia  wish  to 
indulge  himself  in  any  freaks  of  tyranny  even  bordering 
on  insanity,  there  is  no  power  to  prevent  him  from  doing  »u. 
Several  classes  of  the  inhabitants  enjoy  certain  privileges 
and  immunities,  although  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  add  that 
these  lil)crtics  have  no  oilier  guarantee  than  (he  pleasure  of 
tho  monarch,  who  may  abolish  them  just  as  he  granted 
them.  A remarkable  feature  in  the  political  organization  f>f 
Russia  is,  that  no  one  has  of  right  any  rank  unless  such  as 
be  obtains  by  filling  a civil  or  military  office.  The  office.^, 
military,  naval,  and  civil,  aredivided  into  the  following  four- 
teen grades: — 


Miliury.  Nnr*!. 

1 Field-Marshal  General  Admiral 

2 Full  General  Full  Admiral 


3 'iJ^.-General  Vice-Admiral 

4 Miijor-General  Rcaj-Admiral 


5 Brigadier  (now 

abolished) 

6 Colonel 

7 Li. -Colonel 


8 Major 

9 Captain 

10  Second  Capt. 

11 

12  Lieutenant 
1.3  Under-Lieut. 
14  Ensign 


Commodore 
First  Captain 
Second  Captain 

Capt.-Licutenant 

Lieutenant 

Midshipman 


Cirll. 
Chancellor 
Actual  Privy- 
.Couucillor 
PrivyCouncillor 
Actual  CounciUor 
of  State 

CouriciUur  of  Stnto 

Councfllor  of.Col- 
Icge 

Councillor,  of  (ho 
Court  or  Aulic 
CounciUor 
Asse^stirof  Collcgo 
Honorary  Council 
lor 

SccretiU^'ofCollego 

Secretarj- 

Registrar  of  Col- 
^ lego. 


Many  of  these  grades  belong  to  certain  offices,  and  are 
lost  with  the  loss  of  office,  which  is  narticularlv  the  rase 
with  those  (hat  are  elective.  The  inhabitants  of  Russia  are 
divided  into  the  followine  cla.«*cs;  the  clergy — the  nobility, 
the  merchants  and  butchers — Uio  peasants. 

The  clergy  is  compost  of  the  monastic  or  regular  clergy, 
and  (he  secular  clergy.  All  the  higher  preferments  of  tliu 
church  are  held  exclusively  by  the  first ; the  secular  or  parish 
clergy  (tho  members  of  which,  according  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Greek  church,  must  be  roamed)  have  no  higher  prefer- 
ment than  that  of  a protnyerey  or  proinpaw.  who  has  the 
superintendence  over  a certain  numlier  of  parishes.  The 
children  of  the  clergy  generally  follow  tho  vociaion  of  their 
parents,  so  that  it  is  a very  rare  case  in  Russia  to  see  a cler- 
gyman who  is  not  descended  from  tho  clerical  class.  Many 
of  these  children  however  enter  different  branches  of  the 
public  service:,  particularly  the  civil  department. 

Tlie  iKibility  is  the  privileged  class,  and  in  some  degroo 
the  ruling  class,  in  Russia.  Till  the  time  of  Petet  III.  it  was 
subject  to  the  duty  of  personal  service,  but  that  monarch 
granted,  by  a nkaic  of  JHth  February,  1762,  to  that  order 
the  following  privileges ; — 
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The  nobles  may  enter  the  sen*ice  of  foreign  powers  not  at 
war  with  Russia.*  A noble  ginrrying  a non-nublc  woman 
rdisui  her  to  bis  rank;  but  u noblewoman  marrying  a per- 
son of  an  inferior  condition  <loes  not  lose  the  privileges  of  her 
order,  although  8he<locsnot  communicate  them  cither  to 
her  husband  or  children.  A noble  cannot  be  Judgc<l  ex- 
cept by  a judge  belonging  to  biii  condition,  and  a sen- 
tence passed  against  him  cannot  be  carried  into  execution 
without  havine  been  previously  examined  by  the  senate  and 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  himself.  A noble  is  exempt  from 
corporal  punishment,  and  ho  cannot  be  proeccuied  for  a 
crime  commitletl  by  him  if  ten  years  have  elapsed  without 
legal  notice  being  taken  of  it.  The  nobility  may  establish 
any  kind  of  manufacture  and  engage  in  cummon-e,  but  in 
iho  latter  case  they  must  inscribe  themselves  in  one  of  the 
merchants'  guilds,  and  pay  the  taxes  attached  to  it.  By  a 
ukase  of  1782.  all  tlie  mineral  productions  found  on  their 
estates  are  their  property,  and  Uiey  are  the  almost  exclusive 
landholders  of  the  country. 

Tiio  nobles  have  meetings  fur  the  election  of  local  magis- 
trates, and  they  may  send  dcpuutions  to  the  emperor  i^tcr 
having  previously  obtained  a special  permission  for  so 
doing.  They  may  also  deliberate  at  those  meetings  on 
several  local  affairs.  Those  nobles  only  who  enjoy  a grade 
in  the  military  or  civil  service  are  capable  of  voting.  The 
voles  are  either  personal  or  by  o representative.  The  right 
to  a.  personal  vote  belongs  to  those  who  ]>ussess  lUii  male 
serfs  or  .1000  dessiatines  of  ground.t  Those  who  have  not 
the  required  amount  of  properly  vote  by  a representative, 
provided  they  possess  at  least  five  male  serfs  or  160  dessia- 
tines of  ground.  This  cluas  of  nobles  elect  in  respect  of 
their  collective  estates  one  representative  for  every  100  strl* 
or  3000  dessiatines  of  ground. 

The  nobles  elect  the  followup  magistrates: — 

For  the  government — 1st.  Ine  chief  or  marshal  of  the 
nobles.  2.  The  presidents  and  assessors  of  the  criminal  und 
civil  tribunals  which  are  courts  of  appeal  from  the  district 
tribunals.  3.  Judges  of  the  conscientious  tribunal.  The 
honorary  curators  of  the  schools.  5.  The  moiuWrs  of  tlui 
cuimiiissiun  of  public  victualling.  6.  Deputies  from  each 
district,  forming  a commisbiun  for  examining  the  pedigrees  ; 
of  the  nobles.  7.  A secretary  of  the  above-mentioned  com-  | 
mission.  The  elective  officers  of  (he  districts  are: — 1.  A 
chief  or  marshal  of  tho  nobles.  2.  The  district  tribunal,  cun-  I 
sisiing  of  a ebairman,  two  assessors,  and  a secretary.  3.  The  i 
police  magistrates,  consisting  of  the  captain  lapravuick  {i.e. 
executive),  and  four  assessors.  Thefe  axe  also  offices  exist- 
ing Qitly  in  some  particular  governmeuts,  as  the  magistrates 
fpr  settling  the  boundary  questions  between  estates,  &c. 

The  nobles  arc  divided  into  two  classes:— 

1.  Hereditary  and  i>ersonal.  To  the  first  class  belong  all 
nobles  who  have  inherited  their  rank  or  riaon  in  service  to 
the  eighth  grado.  The  {lersonal  nobles  are  those  who  have 
acquired  by  their  sorvicos  a grado  inferior  to  the  eighth. 
These,  latier  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  order  without  trans- 
mitting them  to  their'children,  and  they  cannot  be  elected 
to  ceriaiti  offices. 

Tho  titled  nobility,  or  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  have  no 
privileges  beyond  those  of  the  other  nobles.  These  titles  are 
derived  from  Russian  and  foreign  grants.  The  princes  are 
cliieJly  descendants  of  the  anlient  petty  princes  of  Russia, 
and  some  of  tho  Lithuanian  dynasty  ; many  are  of  Tartar 
descent,  as  the  Tartar  Mprzas,  or  nobles  who  were  baptised, 
and  received  the  title  of  princes.  In  l^ter  times,  many  of 
the  Georgian  and  Imoritian  nobles  of  the  first  class,  called 
TucaJi,  or  heads,  have  been  received  into  the  class  of  Rus- 
sian princes. 

2.  Tiie  second  order  of  tho  inbabrtanis  of  Rutisia  is  com- 
posed of  the  citizens  or  tow  nsmen,  G^^^jdan€ox  Gorudweeye. 
They  arc  subdivided  into  many  classes,  viz. : l.  The  hono- 
rary citizens,  Pochetne^ye  Grajdaue,  who  aro  exempt  from 
the  capitation-tax,  military  conacripliou,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment,-and  have  tho  right  of  being  elected  to  municipal 
offices,  consist  of  free  non-nobles,  who  have  obtained 
academical  honuurs,X  distinguished  urlisis,  and  heads  of  niu- 

• A q1u»*  of  HJ3l  piuhilHU  tU  koMiAB  •db)«cu  exftfja  Aw*  who  are  «m- 
pliitra  un  aiiMaiBAtM  •CIVIC*,  r»«i  «d»ciUjdir  ihcir  ctuktr«D  leu  h, 

eiihwen  fe»rs  of  atiruail  All  eliiktreu  eduoU^l  io  coutraiimoun  lo  Um 
ukMT  Ml?  OrcUiva  iiw:*|Miti)c  of  hoMiux  oflWo  in  Rutvl*. 
t A deishitiiic  it  aboiit  ihive  EuflUh  :tarM. 

! Academical  lioooun  eniiUc  t*»  ioJlvidunl  wlw  hj»  obuloed  ibem  lo  re- 
oetv.  • corrc.jM.mhne  CTaJe  on  entenn$  «.«  cicH  «rrlce.  T!iu»  « *l»ia.-eU 
who  hn«  evmpleied  « of  »tudW«  ol  * nnirvnily  i»  recoiveii  Into  tli# 

ST ' TT:’”;  ' S'?*'-  * •“i'  U»  Imi.,  . ,Ma  »HU  111. 

9tt>,  nod  a doctor  imti  Uw  Sth,  i 


niifuclunng  ositabUshnienls.  Tlie  pritiU-ge  pf  honorary  citi- 
zenship is  possessed  by  some  of  herotliUu’v  rigbl,  and  is  will 
others  onix  personal.  The  children  of  the  iiersonal  nobles 
aro  hereditary  honorary  citizens.  The  prniU-gt*  of  that 
order  arc  forfeited  cither  in  eunsetjueiice  of  a criminal  sen- 
leuce,  or  by  engaging  income  mean  trade,  aiidonlering  mlo 
domestic  service. 

The  merchants  nro  divided  into  three  classes  or  guilds. 
Tho  first  guild,  which  is  obliged  to  pay  under  various  de- 
nominations an  anmial  tax  of  100/..  bas  a rigbl  to  engage  in 
any  commercial  or  manofactutitig  enloiprise  wilboul  anv 
limitation  us  to  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  iL  The 
secoml  guild,  w hich  pays  an  annual  tax  of  40/.,  is  subject  to 
the  following  limitaticius: — merchant  of  that  guild  can- 
not declare  at  the  customliouac,  merchandise  brought  in 
one  ship-load  or  by  land  conveyance  of  higher  value  than 
2000/.,  and  his  foreign  trade  must  not  exceed  in  the  course 
of  a year  the  value  of  12,000/.  Should  the  value  of  his 
merchandise  exceed  that  maximum,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
tax  of  the  merchant  of  the  first  guild.  The  merchant  of  the 
second  guild  cannot  enter  into  any  coulracl  for  more  than 
2000/.,  nor  can  he  keep  a banking  or  insurance  office.  Both 
the  first  and  second  closwcs  enjoy  an  exemption  from  the 
capitalion-tax.  military  cuns(‘ription,  and  corporal  punish- 
ments. 1 hey  may  possess  estates  with  serfs,  proviJeU  the 
serfs  aro  employed  in  manufactories.  TJieir  children  enter 
the  service  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  personal 
nobles,  I.e.  they  can  advance  as  officers  after  having  served 
throe  years  in  an  inferior  grade.  Tho  merchants  of^  iho 
third  piild,  who  ]iay  an  annual  tax  of  lu/.,  may  carry  on 
every  kind  of  retail  trade,  and  have  manufactories,  piwideil 
they  emjdoy  in  them  no  more  than  32  workmen.  Nobles 
who  engage  in  commerce  may  enter  one  of  these  three 
guiMs,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  transactions. 

toreign  merchants  tiading  in  Russia  must  pay  tho  same 
taxes  as  the  Russian  merchants,  and  their  commerce  is  sub- 
ject to  scleral  liimialiuns.  They  may  acquire  real  properly 
in  places  where  they  ate  settled. 

llie  burgheis,  Shei'hchane,  by  purchasing  an  annual 
licence,  the  price  of  which,  according  to  the  clasn.of  the 
town  which  iliey  inhabit,  varies  from  1/.  to  3*/.,  may  engage 
in  seveml  kinds  of  retail  Irarle,  and  have  workshops,  in  wTiich 
they  mav  employ,  besides  their  family,  oight  workmen,’ and 
by  doubling  the  price  of  their  licence  sixteen  workmen. 
Should  they  wUh  to  increase  that  number,  they  must  pass 
into  the  third  guild  of  merchants.  Those  who  pay  no  licence 
can  engage  in  certain  ordinary  trades  and  have  a .singio 
shop  for  retailing  curtain  common  gootls  s|>ecified  under 
fourteen  heads.  The  burghms  are  not  exempted  fiuiu 
the  capiialiou-Ux,  military  conscription,  or  corporal  puiusL- 
munt. 

The  pousants  cuhstilutc  the  lowest  class  of  the  iiihuhit- 
uiits  of  Russia,  and  us  they  do  not  enjoy  any  personal  privi- 
leges. they  cannot  (according  to  the  expression  of  the  ukusu 
of  the  iLilh  March,  1813)  bo  deprived  either  of  honour  or 
good  name.  They  pay  the  capiiulion-lax  and  aro  subject  to 
unliiury  conscription.  Beside  ihoir  agricultural  pursuits, 
they  aro  allowed  to  engage  in  haudicrafls  and  some  miner 
trades,  us  keeping  inns  in  villages,  Ste,  By  pundiusing 
licences  they  may  engage  in  any  kind  of  commerce,  even 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  lucrcUanls  of  tliofast  gud<I, 
but  they  do  not  enjoy  the  personal  privileges  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

There  are  instances  of  serfs  belonging  to  some  noblemen 
possessing  immense  wealth,  and  evuii  a great  number  of 
serfs,  which  they  hold  in  the  name  of  tlieir  master. 

Tlie  peasants  of  Russia  are  divided  into  crown  peasants, 
those  of  appanage  estates,  serfs  of  landowners,  and  free 
cultivators  of  land;  the  number  of  these  la«l  is  however 
verv’  small. 

The  crown  peasants  are  those  who  live  on  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  crown.  Tliey  pay,  besides  the  capitation- 
tax.  a rent  for  (heir  grounds.  Many  villages  aro  obliged  to 
maintain  poat-horses  for  the  governracni  couriers  and  pri- 
vate travellers.  * 

Tl.o  crown  pcasaii  ts  elect  some  of  their  aulLoriiies.  Each 
commune,  Volo9i  (600  molo  individuals  couslituiu  a cotu- 
muno),  elects  every  two  years  its  chief,  called  hu.nd.  Each 
commune  also  sends  a rlcpuly  for  the  election  of  assessors 
who  judge  in  causes  arising  among  themselves,  or  oetweeu 
them  and  other  classes.  These  assessors  may  be  chosen 
from  among  tho  peasants  themselves  or  other  classes. 
Causes  between  crown  peasants  themselves  arc  decided  by 
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tbo  jutlgoof  tlioillslrjcl  with  tUc  above  raeiUioiicd  os^MSorii; ' 
but  when  other  parliesaro  concerned,  the  causes  are  decidctl 
by  Ihc  aame  judge  with  an  assessor  of  the  poasaiils  and 
another  of  the  nobles.  The  crown  peasants  may  pass  into 
the  cixss  of  burghers  and  mciThants. 

The  (JdnodvorUi,  or  single  hl)useholdcr^,  are  doscen- 
daiiU  of  miliiary  men  who  received  grants  of  land  for 
their  aorvices.  They  formerly  constilutetl  a kind  of  minor 
nobility,  and  could  posse>s  serfs,  a privilege  which  those 
who  are  in  tho  actual  enjoyment  of  it  retain  even  now,  but 
they  arc  prohibited  from  making  new  acquisitions,  except 
from  |>cr8ons  belonging  to  their  own  class.  They  have  also 
some  few  other  privileges  over  the  common  crown  peasants. 

Many  estates  iicoplcd  with  crown  jwai^ant*  have  been, 
according  to  a ultase  of  Peter  the  Great,  eedetl  to  par- 
ticular individuals  on  condition  of  estabU>hing  rnanuiac- 
tories.  Tlxese  peasants,  called  adscripti  {pnpituuye), 
work  in  manufactories  on  certain  fixed  terms-  The  owners 
of  the  manufai’lories  pay  all  faxes  due  from  these  peasants, 
who  are  likewise  exempted  from  military  conscription. 
The  condition  of  the  peasants  of  the  appanage  estates  ( those 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nujierial  family)  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  crown  peasants. 

The  landowner’s  peasants,  or  serfs,  are  complete  .slaves. 
Their  muster  can  inflict  on  them  such  punishment  os  he 
chuoims,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  kill,  to  starve  to  death, 
or  to  maim  his  serf.  A serfcannotcontiact  marriage  without 
tho  permission  of  the  master.  The  predial  serf  cannot  be 
sold  without  the  ground  to  which  he  is  attached,  but  the 
domestic  serf  may  be  sold  like  anv  other  chattel.  A uka^e 
of  lkU8  liowever  prohibits  the  sa\e  of  serfs  at  foirs  or  by 
auction,  or  as  substitutes  for  recruits.  An  accusation  of  a 
serf  against  his  master,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason,  is 
not  oilmitted,  and  ho  who  proffers  such  a charge  is  liable 
to  punishment. 

The  free  peasants,  a class  whose  existence  began  under 
the  emperor  Alexander,  are  suliject  to  the  capitation-tax 
and  military  coii-criplion,  but  they  are  free  in  all  other 
respects. 

A great  numlwrofOennan  colonists  have  settled  in  Russia 
at  different  limes.  Tliey  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  for 
ten  years  after  their  settling,  and  fiuin  military  conscription 
entirely. 

Having  described  the  various  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Russia,  wo  must  say  a few  w’ords  on  its  administialion. 

Tlie  principal  authority  is  the  couiiHl  of  the  empire,  pre- 
sided over  either  by  the  monarch  or  by  a member  specially 
appointcil.  It  is  divided  into  four  departments:  1,  the 
legislative:  2.  the  military  (which  comprises  also  the  navy); 
3,  that  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  ; and  4.  the  financial. 
Each  of  these  depai  lmetils  has  a secretary  of  slate,  and  they 
deliberate  either  separately,  or  together,  which  is  called 
tho  general  assembly  of  the  council.  The  affairs  which 
are  ducidcd  by  a majority  of  voles,  are  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  emperor.  To  the  council  of  the  empire 
are  attoched— tho  commission  of  petitions  for  examining 
and  deciding  on  all  petitions  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and 
an  imperial  chancery. 

The  senate,  or,  as  it  is  officially  cailoil,  the  Directing 
Senate  iPriivitetttvooyooshehfy  was  established  by 

a ukase  of  Peter  the  Great,  dal<><l  February  22,  1711, 
and  its  organisation  was  determined  by  the  ukases  of  1772 
and  1902.  Its  powers  and  duties  are  comprehended  under 
tbc  following  heads 

1.  It  is  the  supreme  tribunal  for  all  judicial  ca^s. 

2.  Its  authority  is  limited  only  by  that  of  the  monarch. 

3.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  emperor  in  person- 

4.  The  ukases  of  the  senate  are  binding  like  lhasc  of  the 
eni|)eror,  who  alone  can  prevent  their  execution. 

6.  Every  imperial  ukase  obtained  by  private  persons, 
except  such  as  may  require  secreev.  must  be  presented  to 
tho  senate  by  those  by  whom  they  nave  been  obtained. 

6.  It  is  the  duly  of  every  senator  to  represent  to  his  col- 
leagues every  matter  relating  to  the  stale  and  breach  of  law 
which  mny  come  under  his  cognizance. 

Tlie  rcnaio  is  divided  into  eight  departments,  of  which 
the  1st  su;>eriniends  tho  general  affairs  of  the  country: 
the  2nd.  3rd,  and  4th  try  civil  cases;  and  the  2th,  ci'iminal 
cases:  these  arc  all  at  Pelermburg.  The  6th,  which  also 
tnes  criminal  rases,  and  the  7th  and  Bth,  which  try 
civil  cases,  arc  at  Muscow.  Each  of  these  departments  has 
a number  of  govcrnnienla  or  proviiircs.  from  the  courts  of 
which  it  hears  appeals.  Judgment  is  given  by  a majority 


of  volM,  whuh  must  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number,  or  of  ihc  nuinl>er  present.  In  case  tho  requuwd 
majority  cannot  be  obtained,  the  caii&c  is  dccide<l  in  the 
general  avsciobly  of  the  senate,  vxheie  all  the  departments 
vole  together.  Causes  are  not  publicly  argued  before  tho 
senate  or  liefore  any  other  Russian  tribunal.  A statement 
of  the  case  of  each  party  is  maile  by  the  secretary,  and  cuoi- 
municaied  to  tho  party,  who  signs  it  us  corre<'t.  These 
statements  are  then  lead  by  the  secretary,  in  the  pre> 
scnce  of  the  parties,  to  the  court,  which  pronounces  Judg- 
ment. In  tiKi  aniicnt  Polish  provinces,  where  the  Polish 
laws  were  retained,  causes  were  publicly  argued  by  advo- 
cates, but  these  laws  have  been  recently  abolished  and  those 
of  Russia  introduced.  Ascparaledcpartmentcallod  Heroldia 
is  attached  to  the  senate : its  olticc  is  to  examine  and  con- 
firm the  claims  to  nobility,  and  to  superintend  tho  advance- 
ment and  rewards  of  civil  officers  throughout  the  empire. 

The  synod,  or,  as  it  is  officially  called,  the  most  holy  direct- 
ing synod.  is  tho  supreme  administrativo  and  judicial  court 
for  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Greek  religion.  Its  deci- 
sions are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  emperor  as  bead  of 
the  church. 

The  administration  of  the  coiintr)'  is  conducted  by  the 
following  ministries:— 

1.  Ministry  of  the  Imperial  household. 

2.  Ministry  of  foreign  affairs. 

3.  Ministry  of  interior  affairs,  or  home  department. 

4.  Ministry  of  war. 

5.  Ministry  of  marine. 

6.  Ministry  of  national  education,  to  which  is  attuched 
the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  those  sects 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  Russian  church. 

7.  Ministry  of  finance. 

8.  Minibtry  of  justice. 

9.  llie  board  of  control  of  the  empire,  which  audits  the 
accounts  of  alt  moneys  expended  for  the  pubUu  service. 

10.  Ministry  of  tho  post  department. 

It.  Ministry  of  ike  general  direction  of  land  and  water 
communication. 

The  governments  or  provinces  are  organised  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — The  head  of  the  administration  of  a pro- 
vince IS  tbc  civil  governor,  to  whose  department  belong  all 
the  affairs  of  the  province  except  judicial  cases;  but  although 
he  cannot  docidu  judicial  cases,  he  may  compel  tlic  judges 
to  hasten  the  decision  of  an  affair.  Ko  criininul  sentence 
can  be  executed  without  his  confirmation.  There  is  also 
one  military  governor  for  two,  three,  or  four  provinces,  to 
whom  all  civil  and  administrative  affairs  .nre  referred. 

The  vice-governor  is  the  head  of  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  province,  and  ho  supplies  the  place  of  tho 
governor  in  case  of  his  absence. 

The  government  procurator  is  appointed  to  observe  that 
the  laws  are  strictly  fulfilled,  and  he  may  in  case  of  irre- 
gularity susfKmd  the  execution  of  a judicial  sentence,  and 
report  tho  case  to  the  minister  of  justice.  On  account 
of  his  extensive  |)ovrers,  be  is  called  the  eye  of  the  monarch. 

Tho  tribunals  or  courts  of  appeal  try  civil  snd  criminal 
cases,  and  the  members  of  them  arc,  as  we  have  said,  elected 
by  the  nobles. 

Tho  coDsvientious  tribunal  (tocienineft/  tud)  is  com- 
posed of  a chairman  and  two  assessors  elected  from  the 
nobles,  two  assessors  from  the  merchants,  and  two  from 
the  peasants.  Tliis  court  hears  tho^u  criminal  cases  whero 
the  crime  was  commiUed  more  from  a concurrence  of  un- 
fortunate circumstances  tUsn  from  malice;  consequently 
all  crimes  committed  by  minors  and  lunatics,  as  well  as 
cases  of  witchcraft,  because  they  are  supposed  to  originate 
from  folly,  ignorance,  and  delusion,  are  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Parents  may  also  apply  to  this  court  for  relief  against 
the  misconduct  of  their  cluldron.  In  civil  cases  it  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  tho  parties  who  apply  to  it.  Rut  the  most 
important  duty  of  the  conHcienttuus  tribunal  is  to  prevent 
illegal  imprisonment.  If  any  individual  addresses  -a  peti- 
tion to  it.  stating  that  he  has  been  kept  in  jail  three  days 
without  being  informed  of  the  charge  on  which  be  was 
arrested,  and  without  having  been  examined,  the  tribunal 
is  obliged  immediately  to  issue  an  order  that  the  person  de- 
tained shall  be  brougfit  before  it,  with  a declaration  of  the 
reasons  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  not  examined,  and 
this  order  must  be  olwyod  within  24  hours  under  a heavy 
jJcimUy.  The  jurisdiction  of  tho  court  does  not  however 
apply  10  cases  of  offence  against  the  Iniiienal  person,  high 
treason,  uuuder,  tbefi,  and  robbery. 
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Thu  Board  of  Public  Charitiu&  is  cotnpo&cd  of  (he  govcr* 
nor  of  the  provinco  and  sumo  principal  magiitratc^;  lU 
name  suiliciontly  denotes  its  duties.  There  is  a medical 
board  in  each  government. 

The  anthoriues  of  the  dUtrict  have  been  enumerated  in 
describing  the  privileges  of  the  class  of  nobles  from  whence 
these  authorities  arc  elected ; wo  must  only  add  that  there  is 
in  every  district  a council  called  the  tutelage  of  the  nobles, 
which  IS  the  trustee  of  all  minors  of  that  class.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  marshal  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  members  of 
the  judicial  tribunal  of  the  district. 

I'iie  (owns  have  their  separ.atc  jurisdiction,  composed  of 
the  burgomaster  ami  ratmans  (from  the  German  rathmiin- 
ner,  rouncilmen),  who  are  elected  from  the  merchants  and 
burs^hers  of  the  town.  Tliere  is  also  a council  of  tutelage 
for  minors  of  the  burgher  class. 

This  is  a general  outline  of  the  political  organization  of 
Russia.and  ifthisorgariuation  had  been  effective,  thocountry 
would  have  been  tolerably  governed.  U is  needless  to 
observe  that  a despotic  power  will  not  inlerferu  with  csta-  : 
blished  order,  except  in  (mlitical  cases,  as  it  is  interested  m 
maintaining  that  order  for  its  own  preservation;  but  other  i 
causes  prevent  the  good  working  of  the  Russian  administra- 
tion, which,  particularly  with  respect  to  justice  and  (>olice,  is 
really  wretched.  One  of  the  roost  mischievous  defects  is  | 
the  msulUcient  pay  of  magistrates,  of  whom  the  highest.  t>. 
a senator,  receives  160/.  a-)car.  It  is  (rue  that  many  sena- 
tors are  men  of  properly;  but  there  arc  many  who  have 
notliinsj  more  than  their  pay,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
(he  majority  of  the  civil  oHiceis.  Bribery  is  the  universal 
plague  of  the  Russian  administration. 

Laws. — Yaioslttv  1.  proinulgalwl  at  Novgorod  a code  of 
laws  evidently  of  Teutonic  origin.  But  the  dominion  of 
the  Torl.ire  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  laws  of 
Russia,  introducing  death,  mutilation,  and  torture,  instead 
of  the  ordeal  and  lines. 

In  1497,  Ivan  III.  made  an  order  fur  collecting  into  one 
body  the  existing  customs  and  ordinances,  and  rendering 
the  collection  complete  by  the  necessary  additions.  By 
onler  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  this  code  was  (I6S0)  revised  and 
completed  under  (he  name  of  Sudebmk,  or  judgment- 
book.  The  Czar  Alexey  Michaelorich  gave  orders  (164U)  for 
romjKibing  a general  code  of  laws  under  the  name  of 
Uio^ente  (Regulation).  It  consists  of  chapters,  and 
still  forms  the  basis  of  the  Russian  law.  Since  tiiat  time 
the  Russian  legislation  has  been  continued  by  ufintei,  t>. 
ordmaiiccK  issued  cither  in  the  name  of  tho  monarch  him- 
self, or  of  the  senate ; and  (heir  number  from  the  2dih  Jan., 

1 64'J,  to  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  is  30,920,  in- 
cluding all  kimis  of  statutes,*  rcgulatiuns,  and  treaties. 
Peter  the  Great  had  a project  for  collecting  tho  separate 
ordinances  into  ono  l^ly,  and  remodelling  tho  Ulo- 
genie  of  1649;  and  for  that  purpose  ho  established  a com- 
mission in  1700,  which  however  produced  no  effect.  The  em- 
press Elizabeth  appointed  (1754)  one  general  and  several 
special  cuinmis.sions  for  the  purpose  of  making  laws  ‘ clear, 
intelligible,  and  adapted  to  the  progress  of  the  times.’ 

These  commissions  prepared  Ihrvo  codes,  relating  respec- 
tively to  procedure,  criminal  law,  and  the  different  conditions 
of  the  iiihabitanis.  These  codes  were  not  however  sanctioned 
by  the  suprumu  authority,  and  tho  commissions  dissolved  of 
themselves.  Catharine  11.  published  her  celebrated  instruc- 
tions for  ilio  comiKisition  of  a code  of  laws,  and  appointed 
new  commissions  fur  that  purpose.  These  coramissiotis, 
which  frameil  Suine  projects  uf  laws,  were  dissolved  in  i 774. 
A coininission  fur  the  same  object  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Paul  (1797)  had  no  better  succt^.  Under  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  the  legislative  labours  were  again  resumed  (1804). 
New  instructions  were  published,  and  several  foreign  law- 
yers were  nominated  correspondents  of  the  icginlauvc  com- 
mission, whit  h received  a new  organization  ; but  all  these 
labours  pruduoad  no  result.  These  commissions  cost  the 
treasury,  from  1754  to  182G,  5,678,935  fiancs,  and  did  nut 
even  effect  a complete  collection  uf  the  exUting  ordinances. 
Each  of  the  comraUsions  began  its  labours  anew,  instead 
of  continuing  what  was  dune  by  preceding  commissiuiis. 
Many  superior  ofllrers  of  state  were  members  of  these  com- 
missions, but  being  occupied  with  other  affairs,  they  could 
not  give  tho  necessary  attention  to  their  legislative  labours, 
and  ns  the  members  were  frequently  changed,  it  was  some 
time  before  new  roeiubers  became  well  acquainted  with 

* SkTctal  Kc<)uir»<l  {iraviacs*  Iheir  fortarr  Uw$  (ut  coil  cust, 
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their  subject.  Opinions  al.->u  frequently  varied  as  (o  the  real 
object  of  the  undertaking:  sometimes  their  labours  w'cro 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  a simple  colluclioii  and 
arrangement  of  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances  (co<le  do 
concordance),  and  sometimes  it  was  contemplated  to  effect  a 
reform  in  legislation.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  tho 
emperor  Nicholas  declared  that  a systematically  arranged 
collection  of  the  existing  laws  and  ordinances  >>honld  bu- 
cunie  the  basis  of  legislation,  and  he  transformed  the  legis- 
lative commii^sion  into  the  second  section  of  the  impcri.al 
chancery,  under  tho  presidenev  of  the  celebrated  Speranski. 
[SpRBANSKi.]  The  result  of  this  measure  was  a collection  ot 
all  the  laws  and  ordinances  from  1649  til!  the  death  of  the 
emperor  A Icxander,  1 si  December.  1 825,which  were  published 
in48vols.  4to.,  1827-3U.  It  was  followed  in  l832-33bynrullcc- 
lion  of  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  from  his 
accession  to  1 832,  in  B vols.  4lo..  and  is  still  conlinue^l.  Tiioe 
two  collections  contain  32,993  laws,  from  which  was  ex- 
tracted the  Svoii  Zakonow  (corpus  juris),  published  1826- 1 833, 
15  rols.,  which  wns  declared  hy  an  tmpwrial  ukase,  31  Jan 
uary,  1831,  to  be  the  law  of  Ru>s.ia  wherever  the  provincial 
laws  are  not  opposed  to  it,  and  that  it  should  become  valid 
from  the  1st  January,  1835.*  This  svoil  is  a systematic 
arrangement  of  single  laws,  in  eight  parts  or  codes.  'I'l.o 
1st  comprehends  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  llio 
law  of  tho  imperial  fAraily,  and  the  organization  of  the 
authorilicA  of  the  slate;  the  2nd,  the  public  services,  i.e, 
military  service  and  statute  labour  (corvee);  the  3rd,  tho 
administration  of  the  (Inanccs ; the  4th.  the  different  clas.ses 
of  the  inhabitants;  the  5lh.  civil  law  ; 6th,  internal  adniini<‘- 
tratiem,  industry,  municipalities,  &:c. ; 7th,  police;  and  8lh. 
public  law.  These  eight  codes  contain  1499  thapicrs,  amt 
about  38,000  articles.  I'ogether  with  each  article  is  imliCtilerl 
tho  ordinance  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  its  coniicciioii 
with  other  ordinances  is  given  in  notes.  An  historical 
sketch  of  the  Russian  legislation  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 
For  further  information  consult  Precis  Ucs  Notions  Ilia- 
tnriquea  tur  hi  Formation  du  Corps  des  Lois  Pusses,  St. 
Petersburg,  1833. 

RUSSIAN  CHUHCH.  The  Russian  church  is  a bromli 
of  tlic  Kasiern  or  Greek  church,  whose  niissionarics  seem 
to  have  renetratoi  among  the  Slavonian  population  that 
inhahiteil  tho  countries  to  the  north  of  the  lllack  Sea  at  an 
early  period.  The  commercial  intercourse  which  Clierson 
and  other  Greek  colonics  on  the  northern  shoics  of  tlio 
Black  Sea  maintained  with  (he  Slavonian*,  facilitated  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  among  them.  The  number  of 
Slavonian  converts  must  have  been  considorahic  towards 
the  end  of  the  9(h  century*,  as  the  Kyzantmc  writeni,  about 
the  year  900,  mention  the  dioce«o  of  Russia.  The  expedi- 
tions of  the  Varego  Russian  princes  of  Kiew  against  (he 
(3reek  empire  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  Cliris- 
lianily.  Among  Ihcir  subjects,  the  princess  Olga  went,  in 
955,  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  W baptised.  Her  ex- 
ample was  not  followed  by  her  son  Sviutoslaf,  who  continued 
in  the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors,  although  he  did  not  per«j- 
cute  the  doctrines  nor  prevent  his  moliier  from  building 
churches.  A popular  commotion  against  the  Cliristiami,  in 
980.  at  Kiew,  proves  that  their  number  was  already  sutheient  ly 
great  to  cxcito  tho  jealousy  of  the  pagans;  uiid  in  98*. 
Vladimir  the  Great,  grand-duke  of  Russia,  wo»  himself  bap- 
tised by  Greek  missionaries.  lie  also  married  the  sister  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  and  inlroducetl  Christianity  into  his  do- 
minions. The  pagan  idols  were  dcstroje>l  by  his  command, 
but  idolatry  was  not  completely  eradicated  in  Russia  till  tho 
1 2th  century.  The  first  niotropolilan  of  Kiew  was  instituted 
about  900,  by  the  patriarch  of  Conslaniinoi’lc.  From  that 
lime  the  metropolitans  of  Kiew,  who  presided  over  all  ihu 
churches  of  Russia,  were  consecrated  at  CAinstaulinoplc,  ami 
generally  chosen  from  among  Greeks.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  hy  the  Latins,  when  the  scat  of  empire,  ns 
well  as  that  of  the  patriarch,  was  transferred  to  Nicola,  the 
metropolitans  of  Russia  were  cunsocralcd  in  that  city  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  Latins,  when  things  returned  to  their 
aiilient  order 

The  pi-poi  made  several  attempts  to  extend  their  supre- 
macy over  the  Russian  church,  and  tlieie  seems  to  have 
been  some  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Vlailirair  the 
Great,  as  the  patriarch  of  Coiislnnlmoplc  urged  that  prince 
to  break  off  every  correspoudenco  wiili  the  pope.  The 
grand-duke  J»iaslaf  being  expelled  from  his  throne,  in  1073, 
by  hu  brother,  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
* ll  hu  uot  ret  bma  put  intn  eseeutlim. 
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Honry  IV.,  ami  »ui)(  liia  son  to  Rome,  in  onlur  to  intorest  I 
Gregory  VII.  to  restore  him  to  his  country,  on  which  he  I 
pr>mi-c<l  (II  sulimit  to  the  yapal  duminioa,  spirilual  as  well  ! 
as  ii'inpural.  Gregory  wruio  a leltur  in  IU78  to  the  brother  | 
of  J-iaslaf,  and  adm  uii^hed  him  to  relinquish  the  sove-  I 
icigiity  N^Iiich  he  hud  usurped.  The  pupal  admonitions 
pioduct'd  no  better  result  llian  the  imjH'rial  reroun-strancos  i 
to  the  aamu  elTcct,  and  Jsiuslaf  having  recovered  his  iliruno  ‘ 
after  the  death  of  iiia  brother,  tliuiiglit  n > more  about  the 

>|ie.  TliO  chronicles  nicntkn)  diflcrcnt  attempts  of  the 

iitiiun  See  to  e^tul)li^il  its  dominion  o\or  Russia,  but  we 
are  left  in  doubt  v\ltether  ibe»u  negociations  were  attended 
with  any  result.  One  circumstance  >>CL-tas  to  imply  that  the 
popes  posses-oJ  some  inlluence  ut  Kicw,  about  the  end  of  tho 
llth  century,  ns  Kphiaiin,  a learned  Greek  who  occupied 
the  ineiropulitau  see  of  that  toun  f'xini  107U  to  intro- 
duceil  into  tho  Russian  calendar,  under  the  9th  May,  the  . 
rotnmemorution  of  the  traiislaiioii  of  tho  reliques  uf  St. 
Ntcbolais  from  Lyria  to  Ihui  in  Italy;  a feast  which  is  un-  , 
known  in  tite  Gieek  church,  but  is  observed  b)  that  uf 
Rome.  It  is  very  |)o»sibIe  tliiU  UTore  the  separation  be- 
tween the  Western  and  the  Eastern  churches  was  roin* 
pleted  by  Michael  Cvrulunus.  the  inelropuhlans  of  Russia 
woie  Bumetimen  wavering  in  their  obedience  between  I’on- 
Btuntinopleaiul  Rome,  'i'he  pa]ta1  power  howev'er  never  gamed 
a permanent  fooling  in  the  Uussitm  territory,  although  that 
of  Halich,  situated  between  the  Roman  Calhohc  countries 
l\dand  and  Hungary,  was  the  object  of  its  unceasing  ef- 
forts. The  Hungarians  having,  in  1214,  occupied  the  prin* 
cipality  of  Hulich,  emleavouivd  io  suhject  its  church  to  the 
supremacy  of  lionie,  but  their  expuKion  from  the  country 
destroyed  all  hopes  of  that  cunm.>rnon.  Daniel,  prince  of 
llahcb,  who  was  equally  dUtiiiguished  as  a warrior  and  as  a 
pidilician,  thought  that  he  might  derive  some  assistance 
from  the  pope  against  the  MungoU,  to  whom  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  tribute  and  do  homage  in  the  <ampof  their  khan. 
He  liierefore  opened  a ncgociation  in  1247  with  (mpe  Inno- 
cent IV.,  who  sent  a legate  to  receive  the  submission  of 
Daniel  and  that  of  the  ctiurcb  of  Ilahch,  to  which  he  pro- 
mised pi'rmissiun  to  retain  all  such  customs  and  observances 
a.s  would  not  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  tho 
church  of  Rome.  Daniel  hesilatetl  a long  lime,  but  at  last, 
in  12o4,  he  accepted  a crown  and  the  other  insignia  uf 
royally  from  the  iHipe.  Ho  was  crowne<l  by  the  legate  as 
king  of  Halich,  and  formally  acknuwledged  the  supremacy 
of  Rome.  But  a-*  the  proiuLsed  a«sistanee  did  not  come,  ho 
broke  off  liis  connection  w iih  the  pope  m l2o7. 

Tile  iniasioii  of  the  Mongols,  and  tho  consequent  ftvib- 
jugalion  of  Russia,  had  great  indueneo  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical condition  of  that  country.  Many  churches  and 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  and  the  clergy  massacred 
iluring  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols,  but  as  soon  as  they 
had  nermuneiUly  established  their  dominion  in  Russia,  tliey 
sought  to  strengthen  their  power  by  gaining  over  to  their 
interest  the  clergy  uf  tho  subjugated  country.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  policy  the  khan  of  the  Mongols  declared  that 
all  individuals  connected  with  tho  church  cslablisliracnt 
should  be  excepted  from  tho  rolls  on  which  the  piipulatiun 
of  llie  conquered  country  was  registered  for  the  capitation- 
tax,  in  the  years  1264  and  1255  ; and  in  1257  the  same  khan, 
by  his  yeilik,  or  leUers-patont,  granted  to  all  the  Russian 
clergy,  and  to  qU  [>er»un8  connected  with  the  churches,  as 
well  as  their  families,  complete  exemption  for  their  persons  , 
and  property  frmu  all  taxes  or  services  paid  or  rendered 
to  him  by  llie  inhabitants  of  Russia.  A Russian  bishop 
was  always  resident  at  Saray,  the  capital  of  the  khans,  by 
whom  those  prelates  were  soiuetime.H  employed  in  oflices  of 
high  trust;  thus  the  Hifchop Theognosl  was  sent,  in  1279. 
by  the  Khan  Monguteinir  as  ambassador  to  the  Greek  cm* 
iHimr,  Michael  Pulsologus. 

The  favourable  position  which  tho  Russian  churi'h  en- 
joyed under  the  dominion  of  the  Mongols,  and  subsofiuenlly 
und«a:  that  of  the  Tartars,  increased  its  wealth  and  inliueiico.  i 
Many  persons  sought  refuge  from  the  universal  oppression  I 
of  their  barbarous  ma.<tters  by  eiitenng  the  church,  while  ! 
many  others,  in  onler  to  sccure’ihe  possession  of  their  estates, 
made  grants  of  them  to  the  church,  from  wliich  they  received 
them  buck  as  tenants. 

Kiew  was  destroyorl  by  the  Mongols  in  1240,  but  tho 
authority  of  the  khans  being  never  so  firmly  established  in  , 
the  western  as  it  was  in  the  eastern  principalities  of  Russia, 
the  former  were  coustunilv  distracted  by  dislurhanccs.  Tliis  ■ 
circumitauce  iDduced  Maxim,  tho  metropolitan  of  Kieff, , 


to  transfer  his  see,  in  1 299,  to  Vladimir  on  the  Kla-  mu,  the 
capital  of  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia,  chief  vassaU  to  the 
khan,  under  whose  protection  tho  head  of  the  Russian 
church  enjoyed  porfeiH  security. 

Kicw  and  many  other  principalities  of  Western  Russia 
were  united  with  Lithuania  in  the  fourteenth  cuntuiy. 
[LiTHiTAMiA.]  The  ineiropohtaus  of  Vladimir,  who  after- 
wards transferred  their  residence  to  Moscow,  endeavoured 
to  maintain  their  supremacy  over  the  churches  of  Lithuania, 
and  fur  that  purpttsc  sometimes  went  to  reside  in  that 
country.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  their  efibits,  the  separa- 
tion between  the  churches  uf  Moscow  and  Lithuania  was 
continually  increasing,  and  it  was  completed  in  1415.  when 
tho  bishi^ps  of  Lithuania,  assembled  at  Novogrudek.  elected 
Gregory  Zamblak  mctro;>olitaii  ut  Kiew,  whose  successors 
continued  inde|>endent  uf  Momhiw,  and  acknowledged  only 
the  supremacy  uf  the  patriarch  of  Cunstanliaople,  as  long 
as  they  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Poland,  with  which 
Lithuania  was  finallv  united.  Since  that  epoch  there  have 
been  two  independent  Russian  churches,  tho  Russian 
church  of  Muscovy  and  that  of  Poland. 

The  church  of  Muscovy  w as  governed  by  its  metropolitans. 

^ who  eiihur  receivud  tbcir  consecration  from  the  {lalriarchs 
of  Cun->tantinuple.  or  were  only  approved  by  them.  The 
metru|Kditan  Isitlurc.  a lennied  Greek,  went  from  Moscow 
to  as&itt  at  ilio  council  of  Floreuee.  in  143k,  where  he  suh- 
scribed  to  (he  union  with  Rome.  He  returned  to  Moscow 
lit  14.39,  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  invested  with  tho 
J authority  of  a legate ; but  be  was  deposed  and  imprisoned 
III  a convent,  whence  however  he  succeeded  in  escaping, 

. and  died,  at  un  udvance<l  age.  at  Rome.  After  the  capture 
I of  Constantino|  Ic  by  the  'rurk-*,  the  metropolitans  of  Mos- 
cow Wore  electtsl  and  consecrated  without  any  reference  to 
the  patriarch  uf  Constantinople.  In  1551  a general  synod 
held  at  Moscow  enacted  a code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  called 
Stvglav,  Ihol  is,  the  hundred  chapters. 

I In  159k,  Jeremiah,  the  patriarch  uf  Constantinople,  came 
' to  Mosi'uw,  in  uitler  to  get  pecuniary  as»>i?tance  fur  his 
churches.  The  assislaneo  was  liberally  gianted  by  the  de- 
vout Cxar  Fitlor  Iionovieb,  and  Jereimuh  consecrated  the 
metropolitan  of  Moscow  as  patriarch  of  Russia.  These 
patriarchs  etijoved  cxtiaordmary  inllucnee,  notonlyinec- 
clesinstic.’il  but  also  in  temporal  affairs;  their  consideraiiun 
was  increusofl  by  tho  public  marks  of  resjtcct  which  were 
shown  to  them  by  tho  exara,  who  on  every  Palm  Sunday 
led  the  ass  un  w hieli  the  patriarch  rode  through  the  sireeU 
of  MiwCi>w,  m rumtnemoraiion  of  the  entrance  uf  our  Saviour 
into  Jerusalem.  Under  the  Cxar  Alexey  the  church  wa-* 
disturbed  by  the  rise  of  many  sects. 

In  ltic»2  the  Slavouo-Greco-I.Aim  lu-adeiny,  iho  first  eccle- 
siastical high  school  that  was  founded  in  Russia,  was  csla- 
hlished,  by  the  Czar  Fedor  Alexeyevich.  Afler  the  death  of 
I the  patriarch  Adrian,  in  1702.  Peter  the  Great  al>oh>hc<l  (hat 
I dignity,  proclaimed  himself  ihc  head  of  the  Russian  church, 

: and  established  u supremo  counc.l  for  ccdcsiasliial  ufiairs, 

I under  tho  name  of  the  • most  holy  synod.’  Peier  also  or- 
derc<l  schools  to  be  established  in  over)'  epUoopsil  sec.  and 
dcclarerl  that  the  convents  should  not  acquire  any  more 
estates,  citlicr  by  gift  or  purchase  ; hu  subjecterl  the  estates 
uf  the  church  to  the  general  taxation,  and  introduced  many 
reforms  into  the  organization  uf  the  church.  In  1764  the 
Empress  Catharine  ennfi-ented  all  the  estates  of  the  church, 
which  contained  above  90U.UUU  male  serfs,  and  assignee! 
pensions  to  bishops,  coiivonls,  kc.  Several  ecclcsiu.<airal 
seminaries  and  schools  were  established  during  the  reigns 
of  Caiharme,  Paul,  and  Alexander,  and  their  organization 
was  fixed  by  on  ukase  of  1814. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Russian 
church  of  Muscovy,  which  must  be  completed  by  a similar 
sketch  of  that  of  Poland. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Russian  or  Greek 
church  of  Poland  was  completely  separated  from  that  of 
Moscow  in  1415,  by  the  election  of  a metropolitan  of  Kiew, 
who  became  the  head  of  the  church  of  Poland.  His  au- 
thority extended  over  the  Russian  population  of  Lithuania 
and  the  principality  of  Halich,  which  was  united  with  Po- 
land in  the  fourteenth  century,  anil  accordingly  compre- 
hended the  dioceses  of  Kiew,  Chernigow,  Turow,  Smolensk. 
Polotsk,  Lutsk,  (Jhelni,  Vladimir,  and  Leopol.  Although 
the  duminaiit  religion  of  Poland  was  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  privileges  of  the  Russian  church  wore  secured  by  several 
Ciinctmenis,  and  its  followers  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  those 
of  tho  Roraau  Catholic  church.  Tho  forth  of  the  Russian 
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church  wa*  professed  not  only  by  millions  of  the  common 
people,  but  aW  by  a Kient  number  of  nobles  ainutv/  «hom 
there  Were  many  of  the  first  faniilies  of  the  land,  ami  even 
boveral  branches  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Jd^ellons  such 
as  the  Czarluryskt  and  San^usako. 

The  UiM'ian  cluri>y  of  Poland  sent  a ilclec^aliun  to  llio 
council  of  basic,  but  thuy  did  nut  como  to  any  undcr- 
hlandiii^  about  u union  uilb  Rome.  The  edbrts  of  I»i> 
dore,  luutropohtan  of  Mo»c‘uw,  who  pak^cd  thruu;^h  Poland 
oit  hts  return  from  Floronce,  to  promutu  thu  kamc  uni  <n, 
seem  not  to  have  l»ccn  attended  with  any  success.  Yot 
ulihuui'h  the  Russian  church  of  Poland  upi^ud  a union 
with  Rome,  it  was,  nolwith>landing  the  community  of 
dogma,  equally  adverse  tea  runnoettun  with  tliu  church  of 
Mokcow.  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  establish  its  iii' 
llucnce  over  that  of  Poland  proved  abortive.  Ah  an  in- 
slatice  of  the  hostility  wliich  uxiHie*!  belucon  these  two 
cliurcdies,  we  may  mention  that  Kiuw  was  pillaged  in  1 lb.], 
by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  at  the  msiigalioii  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Muscovy,  to  whom  the  khan  sent  as  a prc'cnt 
a part  of  the  church'plale. 

In  1609  the  Russian  church  of  Poland  held  a general 
synod  at  Vilna,  m which  it  enacted  many  important  regu- 
lations. Several  bisliom  of  the  kutnu  cluirch,  who  o^-scmbled 
at  a syiuid  in  1694,  at  Brest  in  Lithuania,  pruimsed  n union 
with  Rome.  Thi»  project  wi-s  ze&lou.ily  suppotied  by 
Sigisiiiund  111.,  king  of  Poland,  us  well  as  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  that  country.  A dclegnliuii  of  these 
hikhupk  Went  to  Rome,  where  they  suhscnWl  the  union  of 
Florence  of  1436.  which  after  their  return  wascunlirmed  by 
a new  synod  convened  in  Uiest  in  1696.  Many  clergymen 
however  and  u great  part  of  the  nobles  belonging  to  that  | 
church.  With  Prince  Ostrogski.  the  most  powerful  grandee 
of  Poland,  at  their  iicod,  rejected  the  union,  and  the  oppo- 
bitc  parlies  mutually  excommunicated  each  other.  3'iie 
anti-Roman  party  sought  to  effect  a union  wiih  the  J’ru- 
tesluntsat  a meeting  held  at  Vilna  in  1699.  but  the  prmect 
failed,  cliiefly  through  the  clergy,  who  wished  thu  Pro- 
testants to  submit  to  the  patriarch  of  Coiisiuntinuple. 

Poland  eojoytHl  a high  degree  of  civiliziition  at  a time 
when  Muscovy  was  still  in  a barbarous  slate  of  ignorance. 
It  Was  therefore  natural  that  the  Russia))  or  Greek  church  I 
of  Foland  should  bo  very  superior  in  learning  to  that  of! 
Muscovy.  Its  first  book  of  prayer  was  printed  at  Cracow  [ 
Hi  14b6;  but  the  first  book  (the  Aclt)  was  not  printed  at 
Moscow  till  J664.  Tho  printers  wero  however  obliged  to 
leave  Moscow,  where  their  art  brought  upon  them  the  sus- 
picion of  heresy,  and  they  retired  to  Poland,  vvhero  they 
printed  several  books  for  the  use  of  the  Kuskian  church.  In 
1661  prince  Osirogski,  palatine  of  Kicw,  caused  the  whole 
B.blc,  in  Slavonian,  to  be  piuitcd  on  his  estate  of  Ostrog. 
This  book,  which  is  well  known  to  bibliographers,  was  le- 
pnnteil  several  times.  An  occlcsiashcul  academy  was  esta- 
blUherl  at  Kiew  in  1633,  by  the  mctrupohlan  Peter  Molnla 
[GaKKK  Church),  and  its  privileges  were  conflrined  by 
Vladislav,  the  fourth  king  of  Poland,  and  the  diet.  I'his 
acatlomv,  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  Catholic  | 
establisbments  of  that  kind,  diffused  a considerable  degree  1 
of  learning  among  the  clergy  of  the  Russian  church  of 
Poland;  and  Peter  the  Great,  os  well  as  his  predecessor^ 
Fedor,  Was  obhgerl  to  invito  from  that  country  learned  | 
divines  and  teachers,  in  order  to  improve  the  intellectual 
condition  of  his  own  church. 

The  parly  which  had  subscribed  tu  tho  union  with  Rome 
was  supported  by  the  king  and  the  inllueiice  of  the  Roman 
Cathuho  clergy.  This  party  grew  every  duy  stronger, 
and  oppressed  its  opponents,  who  convened  a synod  at  ' 
Kiew  in  162.3,  in  which  they  elected  bisiiops  in  opposition 
to  those  who  liad  subscribeil  to  the  union.  From  that  time  j 
a double  hierarchy  existed  in  tho  Russian  chun-h  of! 
Poland,*  and  this  division  has  led  to  the  most  ineluncholy 
tkililical  c<onsC(|uences.  [Poland,]  The  anti-umonist  parly 
however  gradually  subniitte*!  to  the  supremacy  of  the  pojic, 
and  only  one  diocese,  that  of  Molnlcw,  remuinerl  under  the  ' 
obedience  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was 
eizcd  b\  Rus-sia  at  tlie  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  in  ' 
772.  i 

Catharine  II.  and  Paul  en<leavourctl  to  fon'c  the  united 

• Thp  nuliiso  phureh  of  I’olnsH,'  n.,*  aftwnr  to  tlMM« 

who  nrv  not  »t.B:i-ipoll>contpf-i»ii  "ilk  Uir  huioryof  tlial  tMiimty-  It  imwi 
t>ierL-foT«  W ri'ropml>pmlih.»l  i!m!  rmi>lrr  conptxrH  rrf  ihrrv  nsUvii,. 
t*u|p«.  I.iih'miisu*.  ■n-l  H iMiaiit,  ani  ihii  tSp  I ut  arc  niH  t-j  Iv  roiifi.utHjisi 
»»h  Ow  mliabliaitti  of  Mu>e>n>',  tii«  wf  nlilc}i  «««ump<l  Uip  tills  «>t 

Hk*  nofiEicht  of  llu»ia  uni)  at  «m.i;ule|>wcb. 


‘ churches  of  the  incorporated  Polish  provinces  to  renounce 
their  union  with  Rome,  and  to  acknowledge  tho  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  immarclis  of  Rti>sia.  Their  altempls  liad 
; partial  success  among  thu  churches  vvhicii  ho<l  only  recently 
. formed  this  union,  while  those  which  had  effected  it  at  an 
earlieriH-Tiod  perMstcil  in  their  connection  wiih  Rome,  nut- 
I vvithktandiiig  tho  perM.-cution  to  which  they  were  e.xposed. 
I Under  liic  emperor  Alexander  tho  ]H'r»ecution  was  diTOH' 

I tinned;  but  under  Nicholas,  in  ls:tO,  the  hUliops  of  thu 
I united  church  being  prevailed  u|>on  to  sign  a reminciatiuii 
I of  tlicir  obedience  tu  Rome,  all  the  churche.s  of  their  dio* 

I ccscs  were  by  an  imperial  ukuse  ordered  to  do  iliu  same, 
and  a great  number  of  clergymen  who  opposed  this  measure 
were  trunsiHuted  tu  Siberia. 

Present  Slate  qf  t/te  liusuan  f’/mirA.—  Tlic  eni|>eror  is 
the  head  of  the  church,  the  alfairsof  which  an?  adiiuiii»teied 
hy  u Buprciiic  council,  culled  ‘ the  most  holy  guveniing 
synod.' composed  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay  mcmbeiii.  whose 
number  is  not  liniitcd.  The  body  usually  consists  of  two 
ineiropuliians,  two  bi.shups.  the  chief  secular  priest  of  the 
impcnul  staff,  and  of  the  following  lay  mcinbuvs:— the  pro- 
curator or  attorney,  two  chief  secretaries,  five  serreturu-H, 
and  a number  of  clerk'*.  The  procurator  has  the  right  oi 
suspending  the  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  synod,  ami 
of  reporting  any  cose  to  the  ein{>eror.  The  synod  decides 
nil  matters  relating  to  the  faith  ami  the  discipline  of  tho 
church,  and  generally  performs  the  functions  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  (his  country.  It  has  also  the  superin- 
tendunce  of  the  udiiiiukslration  of  the  dioceses,  fiom  which 
It  receives  a report  twice  a year  of  tho  stale  of  churches, 
.•«chi>uU,  &.C.,  as  well  os  tho  register  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths. 

The  Russian  church  contains  forty  dioecM.>s,  divided  into 
three  classes : the  first  (containing  four  dioceses)  is  governed 
by  mctru]>4>lilans,  the  second  (sixteen  dioceses)  by  arch- 
bishops, and  the  third  (containing  the  remaining  dioccReH) 
by  bishops.  All  thuso  piclaies  who  are  oomprelicndid 
under  the  general  appcllalion  of  archiyen*)',  differ  only  in 
rank,  and  do  not  depend  on  each  other,  but  immediately  on 
the  synod.  Koch  diocese  has  a consisturial  court,  wheiiro 
uii  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  arcfth'crey,  and  from  him  tu 
the  synod. 

Episcopacy  is  confined,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek  cluirch.  to 
the  monastic  clergy.  The  highest  preferment  to  w hich  tliu 
secular  clergy  can  aUam,  is  the  rank  of  chief  pricnt  of  the 
Imperial  htaff,  and  the  individual  who  occupies  that  place 
is  gent'iaily  also  the  confessor  of  the  sovereign;  and,  as 
already  ob^urvcd.  ho  lias  a voice  in  tlie  synod,  llie  eccle- 
siastical law  of  Russia  is  the  Greek  Nomoennon,  wiih  the 
I addition  of  some  ordinances  issued  on  several  un-usions. 

Tlierc  arc  four  er<-lesiustieal  academies  in  Hiissiu,  at 
Moscow,  St.  Pelersbutg.  Kiew,  and  Casati,  besides  nume- 
rous M.'minarie.s.  All  thu  sons  of  thu  clergy  must  be  edu- 
I rated  it)  these  seminaries,  many  of  which  contain  culteges, 
called  burses,  in  wliich  the  poorer  students  are  niaintauied 
gratis.  This  coinpnlsury  system  of  cdiicatiun  has  hud  the 
vfltict  of  making  many  of  the  sons  of  clergymen  (In;  most 
learned  men  in  Russia.  The  clurgy  form  a kmd  of  separalo 
body  m Russia,  and  it  is  a very  rare  occurrence  that  a person 
belonging  to  another  cla.-'S  enters  the  church.  The  suns  of 
clergyman  are,  a general  rule,  obliged  to  follow  the  pro- 
fes.sion  of  their  parents,  and  thuy  must  obtain  a licence 
befure  they  can  adopt  any  oiIkt  pIo^e^siun.  I'liis  licence 
however  lias  been  easily  granted,  and  is  becurno  a mere 
formality,  and  wo  beliuvu  ilie  practice  of  obtaining  it  is 
now  abulished  or  disused. 

Dissenters.  — Theio  are  numerous  dissenters  from 
the  Russian  church,  generally  called  Raskulniks.  from 
the  Russian  verb  raskohU  to  * split,’  which  Mgnifies  dis- 
seniers  or  schismatics.  The  Leginning  of  this  dissent  dales 
frini)  the  introduction  of  Chnsliauity  into  Russia.  In 
1 603.  fifteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  Christiunily  in 
Russia,  a monk  called  Andrew  attacked  the  hU-rarciiy,  thu 
worship  of  images,  and  some  other  doctrines  of  thu  Eastern 
church;  but  he  recanted  iiis  opinions,  and  returned  into 
obedience  to  the  established  church.  Nicephorus,  metro- 
politan of  Kiew  ( 1 122-26).  imprisoned  an  individual  l ulled 
Uvmetrius  for  spreading  hervtical  opinions.  An  Armenian 
monk  named  Nlurlin  (almut  1 1 60),  inn  work  called  /Vi/M*r/u, 
i.r.  the  truth,  nltac  ked  the  e$labli>he<i  cluin-h,  but  rather  m 
Its  liturgy  than  Us  dogmas.  Ho  taught  that  tho  religious 
processions  should  begin  their  march  from  the  north  to  ilto 
.-oulli,  and  not  contrary  wise,  as  is  usual  with  the  Greek 
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churrh ; tlint  hallelujah  should  ho  ropcateil  al  ihc  end  of 
jMkatms  tvricc  instead  of  ihrice  ; but  he  in^Uted  particularly 
that  the  sign  of  the  cross  should  be  made  wiih  two  fingers 
(which  is  the  Artoenian  manner),  and  not  with  three,  as 
is  prescril>cd  by  the  established  church,  being,  os  some  pre- 
tend, typical  oY  the  trinity.  However  unmeaning  these 
differences  may  appear,  they  arc  very  remarkable,  because 
they  constitute,  even  now,  among  the  great  majority  of  Ras- 
holniks,  their  chief  grounds  of  opposition  to  the  establi.>hed 
church.  The  dixilrines  of  Martin  were  condemned  by  a 
FVnoil  in  11f>7,  and  ho  wan  himself  sent  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  before  whom  ho  recanted,  and  became 
reconciled  to  the  church.  His  doctrines  were  however  pre- 
servctl  by  a small  number  of  followers,  and  re-appeared  with 
great  force  al  a later  period. 

An  individual  called  Seit  preached  some  heretical  tenets 
in  1312.  All  we  know  of  them  is,  that  an  assembly  of  bi- 
shops »t  Percyaslatf,  in  1313,  condemned  those  tenets  and 
severely  punished  their  author. 

In  1375  a citizen  nf  Novgortxl  called  Kari>  Strigolnik 
accused  the  clergy  of  simony,  on  account  of  the  eu.^tom 
then  established  in  Russia,  of  the  bishops  receiving  payment 
for  conferring  holy  orders.  At  the  same  lime  ho  rejected 
confession  to  a priest.  Ho  had  many  parti«.an*i,  and  a 
contest  between  them  and  the  supporters  of  the  cslablishod 
church  ensued  in  the  streets  of  Novgorod.  SlrigolnikV  parly 
was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  some  of  his  principal  adhe- 
rents, thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned.  The  rest  liowever 
survived,  and  must  have  oitained  considcrablo  importance, 
as  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  sevoial  times  addressed 
Ihc  bishops  of  Russia  on  that  subject.  Tlie  republican  iii- 
stilutions  of  Novgorod  and  Pskov  seem  to  have  prevented 
any  severe  persecution  asainst  those  sectarians;  and  it  was 
oniy  when  these  states  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Moscow 
that  the  Slrigolniks  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
border  provinces  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  where  they  alill 
continue  to  exist,  thoui^h  under  difTerenl  names. 

Towards  the  ond  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  the  so-called 
Jewish  sect  produced  a great  stir  in  the  Russian  church.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  a Jew‘  n.'imcd  Zaeharias.  who  is  dc- 
scnlK?')  as  an  astrologer  and  necromancer,  and  who  came 
from  Poland  to  Novgorod  about  the  joar  J170.  He  began 
10  teach  secretly  that  the  only  divine  law*  is  that  of  Moses; 
that  the  Messiah  was  sidl  to  come,  and  that  the  worship 
of  images  was  a sin.  He  made  his  first  converts  among 
clcrgjmcn  ami  their  families,  who  becatno  so  zealous  ui 
their  new  persuasion,  that  they  desired  to  receive  ciicum- 
cision.  Jlut  Zaeharias  persuaded  them  not  to  discover  by 
such  an  act  their  real  scntimeiit!i,  and  to  coiifomi  outw'ardly 
to  the  Christian  rc'hgiun.  7'hc  clergymen  followed  this 
prudent  advice,  and  strictly  pcifoniuHl  the  duties  of  tlieir 
calling.  J he  number  of  proNclvtcs  eoiisideraldv  increased, 
cliicny  uinoiig  the  clergy  and  some  principal  families  of  the 
town. 

7*hcsc  sectarians  covered  their  real  opinions  with  such  a 
display  of  zeal  in  the  rigid  observaiim  of  the  precepts  of  the 
church,  that  they  ac<|Uired  a great  reputation  fur  sauciiiy. 
Two  of  them.  Alexis  and  Dionysius,  were  acrordingly  iraus- 
furred  to  Moseuw,  in  I4bu,  by  the  grand-dukc  I\un  VhmIo- 
vich,  as  priests  to  two  of  the  principal  churches  of  the  ca- 
pita). Alcxi.s  advanced  high  in  the  favour  of  that  monarch, 
to  whom  ho  had  free  access,  which  was  n larc  distinction. 
This  circmiislance  gave  him  great  facilities  for  propagating 
nis  opinions,  and  he  made  many  prosel)  Ics,  the  pniicipul  of 
whom  were  the  secretary  of  the  grand-duke,  Theador  Ku- 
ritzm,  who  was  employed  on  several  diplomatic  missions: 
and  Zusitims  the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  of  St.  Simon, 
whom  the  grnnd-dukc,  on  the  rccoicmetidatiun  of  the  same 
Alexis,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  inetropolitan  of  Moscow. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  Russian  church  was  secretly  its 
bitterest  enemy. 

Alexis  died  m 1495,  and  it  was  only  aHer  his  death  that 
his  opinions  became  known.  The  grand-duke  then  declarc<} 
that  he  reraemberod  some  vcr>  strange  mysterious  words  of 
Alexis.  It  is  aUo  said  that  he  confessed  that  his  daughter- 
in-law  Helena,  daughter  of  Stephen  the  Great,  prince  of 
Wallachia.  was  seduced  to  the  Jewish  sect  by  a disciple  of 
Alexis.  The  existcucc  of  this  sect  was  discovered  by  Gen- 
iiadius.  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  who  sent  to  Moscow  several 
priests  accused  of  having  insulted  the  croM  and  the  images 
of  the  Mints,  of  having  blasphemed  against  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  tho  dead.  A synod 
was  assembled  at  Moscow  m 141IU,  in  order  to  try  tiiose 


heretics.  The  metropolitan  Zosimus  presided,  whose  parti- 
cipation in  their  tenets,  as  well  as  ihat  of  the  secretary 
Runtzin,  was  nut  then  discovered.  Tlic  accused  denied  tho 
charge,  but  sufTicient  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  fact  The  bishops  wished  to  punish  the licrelicsseverely, 
but  the  grand-dukc  opposed  them,  and  deelaroil  they  should 
only  be  anathematised  and  imprisoned.  This  leniency  is 
indeed  astonishing,  if  wc  consider  the  barbarity  of  the  age, 
as  well  as  the  cruel  temper  of  the  monarch;  and  it  must  be  as- 
cribei!  eitlier  to  the  importance  which  was  attached  in  those 
limes  to  the  anathema  of  the  church,  which  the  gmnd  duko 
considered  a suflicicnily  severe  punishment,  or.  uhich  is 
mure  probable,  to  the  influence  of  the  secret  abettors  oflhat 
sect.  The  arclibi^^hop  of  Novgorod  punished  many  of  them 
wiih  more  severity. 

Theotlor  Kurilzin  and  other  adherents  of  the  sect  con- 
tinued to  propagate  its  iloctrincs,  and  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  its  followers,  particularly  by  leaching  astrology.  This 
began  to  snrt'ad  a spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry  among  many 
}>eople;  and  clergymen  and  laymen  wore  cuiivlaully  disputing 
about  the  dogmas  of  religion.  The  sectariiins  w ere  protec- 
ted by  the  metropolitan  Zosimus,  wiio  is  accused  of  having 
persecuted  the  orthodox  clergy. 

The  details  about  this  sect  arc  contained  'in  a work  bv 
Joscpii.  liegumenosor  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Volokolamsk, 
who  died  in  1516,  and  who  was  the  roost  zealous  adversary  of 
this  sect.  Ho  boldly  accused  the  rociropolilau  of  being 
a supporter  of  these  heretics.  Zosimus  resigned  his 
dignity  in  1494,  and  retired  into  a convent.  Many  reasons 
were  assigned  for  this,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  was  not  com- 
pelled to  do  it  on  account  of  his  heresy.  It  may  be  that 
the  gr»nd-dukc  wished  to  avoid  the  scandal  which  would 
have  been  caused,  if  the  heterodoxy  of  the  head  of  the  cburcli 
was  proved,  or  perhaps  he  disbelieved  the  acrusations  of  his 
enemies.  There  are  some  grounds  for  iho  latter  supposiiiun, 
as  tlie  same  Joseph  laments  the  lukewarmness  of  the  grand- 
dukn  in  oneof  Ins  letters.  The  pcrscculum  ceased  forsc>mo 
time  at  Moscow,  but  tho  archbishop  of  Novgorod  continuerl 
it  in  his  diocese,  whence  many  sectarians  fled  to  Germany  and 
Poland.  In  1503  the  representations  of  the  clergy,  which 
were  supported  by  this  Joseph,  indurerl  the  grand-duke  to 
issue  on  order  for  the  trial  of  the  berelics.  They  were 
tried  licfore  an  ecclesiastical  court,  of  which  Joseph  was 
a member  and  their  chief  accuser.  The  heretics  acknow- 
ledged their  opiniuns,  and  mumtamed  them  to  he  true. 
They  were  condemned,  and  some  of  them  publicly  burnt ; 
others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  many  were  shut  up  in 
prisons  or  in  convents. 

Nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  tho  sect  since  the 
date  of  1503,  but  there  now  exists  among  the  Kaskol- 
niks  of  Russia  a sect  which  observes  the  Mosaic  riles,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  it  is  derived  froui  Iho  sect  which  w « 
have  described. 

The  principal  dissent  in  the  Ruksioti  church  was  caused 
by  the  emendation  of  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Slavonian 
verMoii  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  sarreil  books  in  the 
same  tongue,  which  are  used  by  the  Russian  church.  The 
text  of  thcKC  bouki>.  transcribed  by  ignorant  copyists  during 
the  dark  ages  of  lliu  Tartar  doiuinaiiun,  was  disfigured  by 
omissions,  and  still  more  by  the  additions  with  which  ^umo 
ignorant  transcribers  atiemptod  1o  supply  the  oimiisions. 
I’hc  necessity  of  correcting  such  defects  was  represented 
by  the  nietrouidilan  to  the  czar  Vasil-lvaiiovich,  who,  in 
152U,  requested  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount  Athus  to  send 
him  a 1 erson  competent  to  compare  the  Slavonian  sacred 
books  with  iho  Greek  text-s  from  which  they  were  trons- 
lated.  A Greek  monk  named  Maxim,  llioroughly  con- 
versant with  the  Greek  ami  Slavonian  languages,  was  sent 
(0  Moscow.  Hu  begun  liu  labours  with  gnat  zeal,  and 
contmucfl  them  for  ten  years;  but  he  was  acciued  by  the 
ignorant  clei^'  of  Moscow  of  heresy,  ami  was  shut  up  m 
a convent,  where,  iiotw  ithstandmg  ail  his  prolealatioiis  of 
orthodoxy,  he  remained  till  his  ueath  in  1555.  The  neevs- 
sily  of  amending  the  corrupt  text  was  acknowledged  on 
several  occasions ; hut  it  was  only  under  the  czar  .Alexcv 
Michaelovicli  that  this  measure  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Ill  1654  a council  was  assembled  at  Moscow,  in  which 
Nicon,  the  patnarcb  of  Moscow,  presided.  It  was  composed 
of  thirty  six  bi».hops,  and  the  patiiarch  of  Antioch.  It 
decNled  unanimously  on  the  necessity  of  revising  the  cor- 
rupt text  of  the  Russian  sacred  books.  This  decision  vus 
approved  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  ; and  the  czar 
made  an  order  that  there  should  be  collected  from  all  tho 
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libraries  of  his  empire  mannsriipt  ropie*  of  Jbe  safred 
boukii.  and  he  received  above  live  hundred  mpicft  of 
the  Greek  texts  from  Mount  Alhos.  The  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  several  bishops  of  the  Kasf, 
Sent  many  manuscripts  to  Moscow  on  this  occasion.  This 
important  allair  was  suspended  for  some  time  by  a quarrel 
between  the  czar  and  the  patriarch  Nicon,  who  was  deixrsed 
by  the  synod  assembled  at  Moscow  in  ICCO.  This  synod, 
in  which  the  czar  presidetl,  was  composed  of  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  (who  were  also  mandatories  of 
those  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalemt,  the  new  patiiarch 
of  Moscow,  fourteen  metropolitans  of  Russia  and  ilto  Hast, 
eight  archbishops,  five  bishops,  twenty-Hve  ardnmandrites, 
six  hegumeni  (abbots),  and  flflccn  prutopapns.  It  con- 
tinued and  completetl  lire  revision  of  the  texts  of  the  Kaured 
books  according  to  the  aiuicnt  copies. 

The  solemnity  with  which  this  reform  was  carried  into 
effect  did  not  ensure  the  general  approbation  of  the  Mus- 
covite clergy  and  nation;  many  of  the  more  ignorint 
declared  it  to  be  an  heretical  innovation,  ami  loudly  de- 
claimed against  the  heresy  of  the  Nieoniaus,  as  they  called — 
after  the  name  of  the  patriarch,  whom  they  justly  con.vi- 
(lored  as  tho  llrnt  mover  of  this  mcHsure— those  who 
received  the  revised  books.  The  leaders  of  this  party 
generally  belonged  to  the  lower  derg)-,  witli  the  oxccpiiuh 
of  the  bishop  of  Kolomna,  who  also  stretiuously  oppoo>ed 
the  iniroduciion  of  the  revised  text,  and  was  iu  consequence 
deposed  from  bis  dignity,  and  exiled  to  a distant  convent, 
where  he  died  in  conRncment;  the  Kaskolniks  consider 
him  as  their  first  martyr. 

But  this  fanaticism  soon  spread  wider,  particularly  in  tho 
northern  provinces.  Both  clergymen  and  laymen  opposed 
the  Niconion  heresy,  os  they  designated  the  use  of  tho 
revised  books.  A tcrriblo  persecution  now  arose,  and  blood 
Was  shed  in  many  places.  The  fortified  convent  of  Solo- 
vetzk.  situated  on  an  island  in  the  White  Sea,  declared  for 
theunrevised  text,  and  became  ihenceforwanl  tho  stronghold 
of  the  anti' reformers,  who  bravely  defended  themselves 
against  the  forces  of  the  czar ; and,  after  a seven  years’ 
rcMsInnce,  W’ere  rcrluced  in  1674,  when  the  monastery  was 
taken  by  storm.  Many  of  the  besieged  threw  themselves  ' 
into  the  llames,  and  voluntarily  perished.  In  some  places, 
many  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  books  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  churches,  and  others  in  their  houses  or  barns,  and 
then  setting  fire  to  them,  perished;  firmly  believing  that 
they  should  obtain  salsation  by  what  they  called  the  bap- 
tism of  fire,  and  that  their  souls  would  immediately  rise 
to  heaven  in  tho  shape  of  doves.  Others  to  escape  persecu- 
tion Hcd  to  Boland,  where  they  forme<l  large  seltlcmentK. 
Some  even  sought  refuge  in  the  Turkish  d<»minions,  where 
they  settled  in  constdcrublo  numbers  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube. 

The  revolt  of  the  (Arssacks  under  Sicnko  Razin  (Alexey 
Michaclovich),  who  filled  tho  south  east  of  the  Muscovite 
dominions  with  carnage,  gave  tho  anti  refurmers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retaliating  on  the  ruling  party.  Accordingly  they 
joined  the  standard  of  tho  rebel,  and  committed  the  great- 
est excesses.  It  was  a natural  consequence  that  when  tho 
insurrection  was  quelled,  the  severity  of  their  persecution 
should  be  increa-ed.  This  persecution,  which  was  continucil 
under  Feodor,  the  son  and  successorof  Alexi-s  (1676-82),  and 
also  during  a part  of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  pro- 
duced dangerous  riots  evmt  in  the  capital  itself.  At  last,  in 
1702,  Peter  the  Great  issued  a ukase  granting  toleration  to 
the  sectarians,  but  subjecting  them  to  a peculiar  tax.  and 
directing  (hat  they  should  wear  a medal  of  copper  stamped 
will)  a ^ard. 

These  adherents  of  the  old  text,  who  aro  designated  by 
the  general  appellation  of  Raskolniks,  or  dissenters,  call 
themselves  StamvertZfe,  which  signifies  • those  of  the  old 
faith.’  The  name  which  is  now  usually  applied  to  them, 
even  officially,  is  lUal  of  Staronbradlze*.  that  is,  'those  of 
the  old  rite.*  But  although  these  appellations  are  in  ge- 
neral indi*crirninalcly  applied  to  nil  thoso  who  dissent  from 
the  established  church  of  Russia,  yet  there  are  essential 
diffei  enecs  of  opinion  among  them,  both  in  respect  of  tenets, 
ceremonies,  and  duscipline.  One  great  division  consists  of 
the  ihforfheheena.  or  those  who  liave  priests;  and  another 
of  the  liexpnpovih-'hee.iui.  or  tliose  who  liave  no  priests. 
This  latter  class  comprehends  a great  variety  of  sects,  most 
of  which  have  no  cotninun  characteristic  except  the  absence 
of  ordained  priests. 

The  Popovshcheena,  or  those  who  have  priests,  approach 


f nenresl  in  doctnne  and  ceremony  io  the  established  church, 
' from  which  they  differ  on  the  following  puiiits;— They  re- 
ject tho  revised  text  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
u^e  only  such  as  are  literally  transcribed  or  roprime»l  from 
the  uurevised  text.  In  making  the  sign  of  (he  cross  ilicy 
use  two  fingers  instead  of  three;  they  repent  the  Ilailetujah 
I only  twice,  after  which  they  say  * Praiso  lie  to  the  Lord.’ 
I They  begin  their  processions,  not  as  prescribe<l  by  the  c*ia- 
I blished  church,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  hut  from  tho 
left  to  the  right.  They  reject  the  usual  form  of  the  cross. 
I I'liey  never  shave  their  beards,  considering  it  a.s  a deadly 
I sin,  and  they  support  their  opinions  by  reference  tu  tbe 
council  or  general  synod  of  Moscow,  held  in  1651,  which 
declared  thol — ' Of  uU  the  heresies  which  aro  punishable 
by  excommunication,  none  is  more  duraimblu  and  criminal 
than  to  shave  the  beard.  Kven  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
unable  to  purify  such  guilt;  eonscquenlly  whoever  shaves 
his  heard  for  human  considerations  violates  (he  law,  and 
is  an  enemy  to  God,  who  has  created  us  aficr  his  own 
image.'  They  also  oWwo  other  prubihiiions  of  this  synod, 
which  condemned  as  sins  driving  with  one  pole,  eating 
bares,  sausages.  &c.  They  also  consider  the  u»e  of  tobacco 
and  snuff  as  unlawful.  Indeed  before  the  time  of  Peter 
I the  Great  the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff  was  visited  in  Mus- 
' cow  witli  several  legal  penalties. 

Although  the  Pujmshcheena  consider  the  established 
clnircli  as  involved  in  heretical  errors,  still  they  hold  that 
: the  ordination  of  its  priests  is  valid,  although  conferred  by 
heretical  bishops,  because  it  descends  in  an  uninterrupted 
' succession  from  the  times  of  ibe  true  church,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  revision  of  the  books.  This  opinion  agrees  with 
that  of  the  church  of  England  respecting  the  oidiiiation  of 
the  Roman  (jailiolic  clergy,  which  it  considers  to  be  valid 
I on  account  of  the  apostolical  succession,  notwithstanding 
the  errors  of  the  Romish  church.  In  consequence  of  (his 
doctrine  the  Russian  dissenters  admit  priests  who  bavo  been 
j ejected  by  tlic  established  church,  which  is  generally  done 
for  thuir  bad  conduct. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  at  ihetirao  of  the  per- 
secution great  numl>ers  of  the  Raskolniks  fled  from  the 
country.  Many  of  them  settled  in  tho  Ukraine,  which  was 
then  a kind  of  independent  country,  having  recently  acknow- 
ledged the  czar  of  Muscovy  rather  as  a protector  than  as  a 
sovereign.  They  also  formed  extensive  seltloinents  along 
(he  frontiers  of  rolancl,  and  many  settled  in  tho  interior  of 
that  country.  They  built  churches,  and  founded  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  which  wore  soon  filled  with  inmates  fron. 
the  most  distant  parts  of  Russia.  The  roost  celebrated  of 
these  was  Viutka,  situated  within  the  Polish  dominions,  not 
far  from  the  Russian  frontiers.  It  stands  on  a small  island 
formed  by  the  river  Susha,  which  falls  into  the  Dnieper 
about  forty  miles  below.  This  seUlemcnt  was  founded 
about  1690,  by  emigrants  from  the  north  of  Russia,  and 
being  favoureil  by  the  landowner  on  whose  property  it  was 
cstatlishod,  became  so  nourishing  that  it  contained  no  less 
than  .ID.OOO  inhabitants.  This  community  soon  acquired  a 
great  celebrity  among  nil  the  Raskolniks  scattered  through 
Russia,  Poland,  and  tiicTurkish dominions; and  the  foltowera 
of  the  creed  (locked  from  nil  parts  to  that  place,  which  they 
considered  as  the  fountain-head  of  the  true  doctrine.  The 
monasteries  and  nunoeries  received  inmates  from  the  most 
distant  parts,  from  the  shores  of  tho  White  Sea  and  the 
banks  of  tho  Don,  and  the  society  was  constantly  enriched 
by  large  donations.  This  prosperity  excited  tho  jealousy  of 
the  Russian  government.  It  first  offered  them  (in  iheyears 
1733  and  17.3 1)  an  amnesty,  lolcraiion,  and  lands  for  a set- 
tlement. But  tho  Raskolniks  prcfcrretl  tho  Polish  govern- 
ment, and  declined  the  offer.  The  Russian  government, 
finding  that  all  its  efforts  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  Polish 
dominions  were  ineffectual,  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what 
it  could  not  obtain  by  policy.  Notwithstanding  the  peace 
then  existing  With  Poland,  an  expedition  consisting  of  five 
regiments  of  infantrv,  one  of  dragoons,  and  two  of  Cossacks 
secretly  passed  the  i’olish  frontier,  and  surrounded  the  set- 
tleraenls  of  Vietkn.  Tho  churches  and  monasteries  were 
destroyed,  tho  inhabitants  carried  by  force  into  Russia, 
many  of  (bom  sent  to  Siberia,  and  their  priests  wore  con- 
fined in  monasteries  and  even  the  bodi**s  of  their  saints 
discntcrred  and  burnt.  This  event  liappuied  in  the  year 
1735.  under  the  reign  of  the  empress  Anne,  and  the  com- 
munity of  Vietka  was  thus  dispei-scd. 

But  scarcely  bad  two  years  elapsed  when  tho  Ra.'-kulniks 
again  began  to  assemble  at  Vietka,  and  five  years  after  the 
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plnce  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and  became  more  HourUbing  than 
ever.  The  perwculion  which  it  had  sufTored  pave  it  the 
rojiutation  of  aanclily;  and  the  numbers  who  Hocked  thither 
to  scHlc,  or  sent  donations  to  support  the  settlement,  were 
greater  than  before.  The  community  of  Vietka  must  have 
been  indeed  prospt*rou«,  when,  in  175*,  its  convents  con- 
tained 121*0  regular  monks,  not  including  lay-brothers. 

Tile  Russian  government  again  hehl  fortli  promises  of  pro- 
tection, in  the  hope  of  Inducmg  them  to  return  to  Russia.  But 
these  promises  pnxlueing  no  oetter  effect  than  the  former,  it 
had  again  recou^^c  to  violence.  In  1764  another  inroad 
was  made,  and  the  scenes  of  1 735  were  ro-enarled.  Twtuity 
thousand  persons  were  carried  away,  and,  almost  wiihoul 
exception,  sent  to  Siberia  as  colonists.  Notwithsland.ng 
these  re|>eatcd  outrages  many  of  the  sect  remained  at  \’ielka 
and  in  its  vicinity,  hut  Russia  made  no  more  attempts  to 
ciunpcl  them  to  return,  inavujueli  as  by  the  partition  of 
1 772  it  became  master  of  that  part  of  the  Polish  dominions. 

A groat  nun»l)cr  of  sects  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  f^ez^to^yorshcherna,  or  those  who  have 
no  priests.  The  most  important  of  these  sects  is  that  of  the 
Ptmnraiir*,  which  signifies ' the  inhabitants  of  the  sca* coast,’ 
bet*au>o  it  originated  on  the  shores  of  the  While  Sen.  They 
are  also  call^  Antihaptistf,  because  they  baptise  afresh  all 
those  who  become  their  converts.  They  maintain  that  all 
priests  of  the  oslahlished  church  ordained  since  the  time  of 
the  patriarch  Nicon.  are  fabely  so  called,  and  that  hapti'^m 
adimnistercil  hy  them  is  a profanation ; that  marriagi's  bo- 
letniiised  according  to  the  riles  of  the  same  church  arc 
invalid,  becau.'W  there  arc  no  longer  any  true  priests  to  give 
the  nuptial  benediction;  and  they  conclude  and  dissolve 
niariingesal  will : that  churches  are  the  houses  of  the  Anti- 
christ, whose  reign  has  already  commenced,  although,  being 
himself  invisible,  he  reigns  only  in  spirit.  They  confess 
one  to  another;  they  administer  the  sacrament  to  them- 
selves; and  the  bread  which  they  use  on  that  ocriiHton  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  some  consecralctl  loaves  saved  from 
the  convent  of  Solovetzk,  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  for  a considerable  time  the  stronghold  of  these 
sectarians,  but  was  taken  in  1675  by  the  troops  of  the  czar. 
This  consecrated  bread  is  mulliplie«l  by  working  tlio  frag- 
ments of  it  with  a now  paste,  and  the  loaves  thus  prepared 
are  considered  as  holy  as  the  originals.  The  sacred  bread 
lia«.  thus  descended  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  loaves 
consecrated  before  the  Nicnnian  heresy,  that  is,  before  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy.  Each  of  these  sectarians  is  always 
provided  with  a crumb  of  this  bread,  in  ooler  that  ho  may  ho 
able  to  receive  the  sa«Taraent  in  case  of  emergency,  and  the 
rich  aro  obliged  to  pay  a high  price  for  their  portion.  They 
have  places  of  worship,  where  they  assemble  for  prayer,  an^ 
where  one  of  the  members  officiates  os  priest ; but  he  has  no 
ordination,  and  frequently  changes  nis  cccles’astical  vo- 
cation for  some  other  employment.  There  aro  many  sub- 
divisions of  this  sect,  Ibt*  principal  of  which  arc  the  Thco- 
dosians  and  tho  Philipons,  who  derive  their  appellations 
from  tho  names  of  their  rospcctivo  founder*,  both  of  whom 
were  runaway  priests  of  the  established  church.  Tlio 
points  on  which  they  differ  from  one  another  are  Irifiing, 
and  relate  merelv  to  noroc  forms  of  worship;  and  they  vie 
in  acts  of  the  w ihiest  fanaticism,  w hich  is  particularly  mani- 
fested hy  their  inclination  to  commit  suicide  by  burning 
themsflve'i.  They  support  the  doctrine  of  suicide  by  the 
text  of  St.  Mark  (viii.  35) : — ‘ For  whosoever  will  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever  siiall  lose  his  life  fur  my 
sako  and  the  gospels  shall  save  it.’  A remarkable  instance 
of  the  fanaticism  of  lhe»c  sect*  occuired  in  the  province  of 
Archangel  in  1742.  A commi^ion  of  inquiry  sent  by  the 
govornmcnl  c-aroe  to  a newly  constructed  monastery  whicli 
cuhtamed  about  fifty  individuals.  This  convent  was  a large 
wm»dcn  building,  with  narrow  windows,  and  was  enclosed 
by  a wull  of  timber.  Tlie  cominissioncis  were  not  only 
refused  admittance,  but  received  every  kind  of  abuse  and 
imprecation.  They  ordered  tho  gate  of  the  enclosure  to  bo 
broken  u|K'n ; but  os  soon  as  the  order  was  carried  into 
effect. they  saw  theconvcnl  in  flame*;  and  tlie  entrance  was 
BO  strjngly  barricudetl  with  large  ]iii-cc9  of  limber,  that  all 
their  efforts  to  save  the  inmates  were  unavailing,  llul  this 
mode  of  !»elf-dc*triiclion.  by  which  life  is  s|>eedily  extin- 
guished, is  much  less  horrible  than  slaiving  to  death,  of 
which  some  revoliin:;  cases  were  reported  in  the  ofllcml  in- 
quirics  made  iqKin  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  persons  some- 
times make  a vow  to  fast  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  tho 
fiistiiig  of  our  Saviour  in  tlio  desert ; and  that  they  are  gene- 


rally induced  to  commit  such  acts  of  fanaticism  by  those 
, who  succeed  to  their  projicrty.  These  unfortunate  victims 
are  locked  up  in  a house,  barn,  or  any  other  building  situ- 
ated in  some  remote  and  unfiequcntcd  place,  and  strictly 
watched.  After  a few  days  the  poor  victims  rc)rent ; but  all 
their  entreaties  for  food  or  drink  produce  no  effect  on  their 
fanatical  guardians.  There  arc  many  other  anecdotes  of  a 
lir-s  trai'ieal  nature  related  of  these  seetarians.  fMnuo  of 
Ihcin,  after  having  calouiutcd  the  lime  of  the  la^t  judgment, 
imagined  that  they  had  found  Uut  the  very  day  ami  hour. 
In  order  to  meet  it  bccuraiugly,  they  dug  iheir  graves  and 
laid  themselves  therein  drussed  in  their  bhruiids.  Time 
however  pa.<sed  on,  until  the  urgent  cravings  of  nature  I'O- 
minded  them  that  they  were  Blili  of  this  wurld,  and  com- 
|>clled  them  to  resume  their  ordinary  occupations. 

Other  sects  differ  in  certain  dogmas  and  ceremonies  from 
the  true  Pomoranes,  hut  all  arc  united  in  iheir  hatred  to 
the  established  church.  The  nuunbers  of  these  sects  arc 
numerous  all  over  Uu«sia,  and  many  of  them  have  settled 
in  Livuni.i,  Pru.’>si:i,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Poland.  In  1751 
they  held  a synod  in  Poland,  the  decisions  of  which,  com- 
prised in  forty-six  article.*,  display  tho  wildest  funatictsni 
and  the  grossest  .supersiilion. 

Tlic  Cajiit'niiam,  n sect  founded  by  a monk  called  Ca- 
piton,  have  no  places  of  worship,  but  they  assemble  for 
pi  aver  .and  other  reli^^ious  purposes  in  their  dwelling-houses. 
Like  the  Pomoranes,  iliu)  dissulvo  niarriugesatwill.and  are 
^aid  to  live  in  a stale  of  great  licentiousness.  One  division 
of  the  sect  adiiiiiusiers  the  sacrament  ofier  a strange  fushiuii. 
\ girl  fastens  un  her  head  a sieve  filled  with  raisins ; and 
aflur  prayers,  accompanied  with  frequent  prostrations,  she 
proents  the  raisins  to  the  asbeuibly.  This  soot  is  know'n, 
on  account  of  that  strange  ccretuuny,  by  tho  nickname  of 
that  is,  ‘ lho*c  from  under  a sieve.’ 

; The  Samokr^tfu'fien'iik-'e,  or  ‘ se!f-bapli«*rs/ are  a sort 
I foundc'd  by  a common  jx-asant  called  Roman  Danilovich. 
They  baptise  ihem-olvcs  by  repeatedly  diving  into  a river. 

Tiic  l^mosirigoinik^,  that  is,  ‘ sclf-tonsurers'  (the  ton- 
sure is  con.sidcrcd  as  the  ordination  of  a monk),  are  a sect 
founded  in  1 700  hy  Fedor  Roslow  and  a nun  calleil  Antliisic. 
According  to  their  durlrme.  every  one  may  become  a monk 
or  nun  by  tonsuring  his  or  her  own  hair,  nutting  un  the 
cowl  heforo  the  image  of  a saint,  taking  anutticr  name,  and 
performing  other  rile*  usual  in  taking  tlio  monastic  vows. 

I A si'Ct  founded  in  1715  bva  strclitz  calleil  Prccopius  Lup- 
I kin.  and  another  mdividual  of  low  condition  named  Ivan 
^ Nagoy,  chooses  a man  to  personate  Christ,  and  a woman  to 
I personate  the  Vii^in,  and  they  worship  them.  They  also 
' employ  twelve  itidividuaU  to  represent  the  apostles,  &C. 

^ Great  abominations  aro  imputed  to  this  sect,  but  it  is  iin- 
possible  to  know  with  what  degree  of  truth. 

There  is  a niiinerou»  sect  amongst  the  Cossacks  of  the 
I>on,  called  SMielniki,  i.c.  * C'hmkmeti.'  because  in  saying 
their  prayers  they  look  (>n  o chink  through  which  a ray  <if 
light  IS  passing.  They  have  no  images,  w hich  they  reject 
as  forbidden  by  tho  second  Commandment.  Tlicy  never  go 
to  church,  saying  iliat  God  ilwells  not  in  a hou&e  built  by 
men,  hut  is  omnipresent.  They  make  uso  of  the  revised 
' sacred  books,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  all  other 
• U.iskolniks. 

{ In  several  parts  of  Poland,  Turkey,  and  in  the  Russian 
government  of  Tula,  there  are  the  followers  of  the  Jeles- 
, nrtrshc/ftrna.  The  origin  of  this  appellation  is  unknown, 

! and  it  is  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  iheir  founder 
or  some  leading  member.  Although  Russians  by  origin  and 
language,  they  strictly  observe  the  Musiiic  law,  perform 
circumcision^  keep  (he  Sabbath  on  Saturdays,  and  abuse 
; the  Christian  relicum.  It  may  be  that  they  are  the  de- 
scendant* of  tiiat  Jewish  sect  which  appeared  at  Novgorod 
- and  Moscow  at  the  close  of  the  fificentii  century. 

' Tho  Molokane,  or  * niilk-drinkerii,’  cat  milk  and  C2gs  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  winch  the  established  church  dues 
nut  permit  on  these  fast-days,  but  tbey  observe  a rigid  fast 
on  Sundays.  Their  dogmas  uml  ceremonies  are  almost  un- 
known. They  have  some  strangely  sha]>ed  images  of  saints, 
which  they  carefully  mncenl  from  persons  who  do  not  be- 
long In  their  sect.  ’Tlicy  arc  also  called  Soubolniki.  or 
• iSaturday-men.’  but  we  aro  tillable  to  say  whether  they 
have  any  Judaic  rites.  On  the  whole  the  nature  of  this 
sect  is  very  little  known. 

The  Jfihnnbors/ichma,  that  is,  ‘ Iconoclasts,’  reject  images 
and  always  piav  in  the  ojieii  air.  We  knuvv^  nothing  about 
their  dogmas. 
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The  Akuitnoviftcheeua  are  a %e*'t  foundcKl  by  a woman  of 
tlie  name  of  Akuliiia.  They  foriii  a kind  of  spirittnil  eom> 
munity.  They  release,  by  a certain  formality,  the  monks 
and  priests  who  join  them  from  thcur  vows,  and  are  accused 
of  living  a life  of  ifreal  proihgacy. 

The  CAoo{.'«/('emn'/^i,urSentintenlalists,  are  a sect  founded 
by  a monk  called  Benedict,  aho  ran  away  from  his  convent. 
They  rc<{uirc  nuthins^  more  than  unity  among  those  of  the 
antieiU  faith  (that  U,  who  follow  the  unrevi^d  b<^oks),  and 
they  teach  that  whoever  keens  to  that  antient  faith  is  in  the 
right  way  to  salvation,  and  that  it  matters  littlo  whether  he 
s or  is  not  baptised  afret<h,  or  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
sect  which  has  priests  or  to  that  wliich  has  none.  Their 
number  is  not  considerable,  and  many  of  tliem  incline  to 
Deism. 

The  l>of>ckob>trl:ef,  or  ‘ct)mbalanls  in  spirit,'  arc  a sect 
which  has  much  resemblance  to  the  Quakers  and  the  Men- 
nonists.  They  never  take  an  oath,  and  they  s^hed  no  blood. 
They  entertain  Umtarian  opinions,  and  admit  only  the  New- 
Testament.  They  have  neither  churches  nor  priests,  and 
m their  devotions  make  use  only  of  the  l/>rd's  Pi  aycr.  This 
sect  became  known  under  Ihe  reign  of  the  empress  Anno 
,1 7.10-iO},  at  Moscow  and  other  towns,  and  a commission 
was  ai)[^int(Hl  to  inquire  into  their  tenets.  Its  origin  is  in* 
volvcn  in  darkness,  and  it  is  not  itnirobablc  that  it  may  be 
of  very  antient  date.  Under  tlie  reigns  of  Catharine  II.  and 
Paul  they  were  perNCCuted.  but  they  bore  their  oppression 
with  a really  Christian  meekness  and  resignation.  The 
emperor  Alexander  granted  them  tuleratiun,  and  ofTered 
to  assign  them  lands  for  cultivation  in  ilic  deserts  of  Southern 
Russia.  They  willingly  accepted  that  offer,  and  they 
formed,  by  their  industry,  flourishing  settlements  in  the 
uncultivated  but  fertile  steppes. 

The  sect  of  the  Bognmilet.  which  was  well  known  in  the 
Urcek  empire,  and  of  which  a descripliun  is  given  by 
Mosheim  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians,  is  said  to  exist 
omong  the  Ka^kolniks  of  Russia,  and  this  circumstance 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  some  other  sects  comprehended 
under  the  above  mentioned  appellation  may  have  a similar 
origin.  Tliore  are  also  many  fanatics  who  inflict  on  them- 
srdves  the  samo  mutilation  that  Urigen  did;  and  frequent 
instances  of  such  acts  of  fanaticism  Imve  recently  occurred 
in  Several  parts  of  Russia. 

There  are  still  many  less  important  sods  of  the  Ilaskol- 
niks,  which  arc  distinguished  by  some  absurd  riles  or  ob* 
seiA'ances.  All  the  sects  are  cenfined  to  the  lower  riaiises. 
and,  notwilhsianding  the  progress  of  civilization,  they  are 
rather  increasing  than  decreasing.  This  must  be  ascribed 
to  their  great  zeal  for  making  proselytes  and  to  the  cir* 
cuinstancos  that  any  person  who  will  join  them  and  adopt 
their  persuaMon,  submitting  to  all  tlicir  superstitious  ob- 
servances, is  sure  of  the  kimlest  reception  and  support, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  former  conduct.  Although 
they  arc  no  lunger  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion, 
they  arc  only  tolerated,  and  have  no  legal  existence.  Their 
clergy  arc  not  acknowledged  by  the  government  as  such, 
and  do  not  enjoy  the  privileges  whicli  are  enjoyed  in 
Russia  not  only  by  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  [Persuasions, 
but  even  by  Muhainme^lan  mollahs. 

The  account  of  Llic-sc  sects  is  chiefly  extracted  from  a 
Russian  work,  entitled  ‘ Description  of  Antient  and  Modern 
Kaskolnikn.'  &c.,  published  uniler  the  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment, by  a priest  of  the  established  church,  who  was  for 
a long  time  a member  of  one  of  those  sects,  and  had 
much  intercourse  with  different  sectarians.  It  is  how- 
ever impossible  to  vouch  for  tlic  correctness  of  all  his  state* 
meats. 

RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
[Si.4Von;an  Lanouaqbs] 

RUST,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  red 
pulverulent  substance  which  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
iron  when  cx[x>sed  to  air  and  moisture.  It  is  an  oxide 
of  iron,  and  in  point  of  fuel  other  metallic  oxides  may 
bo  considered  as  rusts  of  the  peculiar  metals  which  they  con- 
tain ; the  term  is  however  limited  in  application  to  the  red 
oxide  or  per-  or  sesqui-oxidcof  iron. 

RUST.  [Mildew.] 

RUSTIC  or  RUSTICATED  WORK,  in  Architecture, 
a species  of  decoration  for  walls,  w'heretn  (he  joints  between 
the  courses,  and  between  the  sc|inraio  stones  in  each  course, 
are  strongly  definc/l  by  sunk  channels  or  grooves.  Although 
an  imitation  of  what  would  in  itself  be  ufi'etuivo,  and  there- 
fore nt  first  ap|K>rvmIy  quite  at  variance  with  good  taste, 


this  mo<lc  is  ordy  a legitimate,  artistical,  or  costbetical  imita- 
tion, suggested  by  accident  or  defects.  The  expression, 
originally  derived  from  rudeness  ami  coarseness  of  execu- 
tion, from  largo  stones  irregularly  put  together,  without 
their  edges  being  smoothed  and  fitted  to  each  other,  is  here 
only  partially  retained  so  as  to  indicate  boldness  and  strength, 
and  also  a certain  attention  to  finish  and  to  regularity  in  the 
symmotricui  arrangement  of  the  courses  and  stones.  There 
is  a studied  intention  manifested,  which  prevents  our 
confounding  the  imitation  with  what  furnished  the  hint 
for  it. 

.Although  the  preceding  remarks  partake  more  of  criti- 
cism than  of  explanation,  they  ma^'  have  their  use  here,  if 
only  as  serving  to  correct  a prejudice  or  misconception 
likely  to  be  uccasiuned  by  the  term  itM-df  as  expressive  of 
rude  strength  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  anything  like  re- 
finement or  grandeur,  of  richness  or  studied  symmetry  and 
regularity.  In  reality  however  rustication  contributes  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  ricliuess  of  surface,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly frequently  employed  by  the  antients—by  the  Romans 
at  least,  nut  only  in  those  works  which  were  characterised 
by  massivcnc&s  and  by  a certain  degree  of  rudeness,  such 
as  amphitheatres,  bridges,  &c.,  but  on  the  exterior  of  tem- 
ples and  other  edifices,  on  which  the  most  finished  decora- 
tion was  bestowed.  For  not  only  docs  lusttcating  the  face 
of  the  walls  occasion  contrast,  and  thereby  lend  to  set  olT 
columns  or  pilasters  to  greater  advantage,  but  the  lines  and 
shadows  so  produced  remove  that  blankness  which  might 
otherwise  attend  too  much  uniform  plain  surface.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  u very  great  excellence  in  masonry,  and  a 
great  beauty  itritsclf,  w hen  the  facing  of  a w all  is  uniformly 
smouih  and  even  in  colour,  and  the  stones  are  put  lugcilior 
with  such  extreme  nicety  that  the  joints  cair  hardly  be  de- 
tected. Still  the  beauty  so  produced  depends  in  some  de- 
gree on  tliatuf  tlie  material  itself — on  its  texture  and  colour, 
for  were  smoothness  alone  a particular  merit,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained either  by  stucco  or  painting  ; in  which  case  the  uni- 
formity of  surface  and  the  absunceof  joints  rather  detract 
from  than  add  to  beauty. 

Besides  being  difteront  from  plain  masonr)',  rnslicatiun 
admits  of  exceedingly  great  variety,  both  in  regard  to  design 
and  execution,  and  of  great  diversiiv  of  eliaructer,  fiom 
severity  and  heaviness  to  studied  elegance.  The  most 
obvious  distinction  is  that  arising  from  the  surfoi'es  of  the 
rustics,  according  as  they  arc  either  D/nm  or  rough;  and 
if  ihu  former,  they  may  bo  cither  smootn,  or  htfmmer-dressf'd, 
i e.  left  slightly  chippcrl;  eUe  tooled,  or  with  the  murks  of 
the  cliisiel.  Or  iT  intended  to  be  rough,  the  rustics  may  bo 
vermiculale.d,  hatched,  or  frosted,  Tlie  first  of  these  modes 
is  produced  by  cutting  deep  hollows  into  the  surface,  the 
second  Ly  making  it  jagged  and  ruggctl,  white  tho  third 
consials  in  giving  a delicate  crispness  like  frost-work  to  tho 
stone. 

As  rcganls  there  are  two  modes:  one  in  which 

tho  channel.s  between  tho  stones  arc  grooved,  or  form 
rectangular  sinkings;  the  other  in  which  they  aro  cham- 
ferfiL,  that  is,  the  edges  of  the  stones  are  bevelled  off  in 
such  manner  that  the  section  of  the  joints  forms  a rectan- 
gular triangle.  Neither  are  the  above  by  any  means  all  the 
varieties,  as  will  bo  seen  by  some  examples  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  which  cannot  be  very  well  explained  wiihout 
cuts.  Great  variety  of  character  and  design  may  further  be 
produced  by  aii  interuiixluro  of  tho  different  modes, ~fur 
instance,  by  smooth  and  rough  rustics  together,  or  hy  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rusticating  for  different  stories,  the  hilildcr 
and  coarser  being  placed  below  and  the  mure  delicate  above, 
as  is  in  a certain  aegteo  exemplified  in  the  basement  of  the 
Exci<u-Oflice,  Lomlon,  which  consists  of  two  stories,  the 
lowermost  having  rough,  the  upper  one  smooth  rustics. 

Italian  architecture  presents  many  fine  studies  and 
examples  of  rusticated  work;  and  indeed  its  productions  of 
that  class  possess  infinitely  more  artistic  merit  than  many 
of  its  columnar  farjadcs,  where  the  orders  are  generally  in- 
sipid, and  sometimes  so  insignificant  that  tho  culumns  them- 
selves arc  nearly  the  most  trifling  features  in  the  design. 
Tho  Florentine  stylo— which,  it  may  bo  observed,  is  the 
direct  antithesis  of  ihe  Palladian— ^hows  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  little  more  than  rustication  alone.  If  it 
be  severe,  it  is  also  simple,  yet  rich  and  grand  and  digni- 
fied on  which  account,  we  should  hardly  hesitate  to  say 
tlial,  unlike  as  it  is  in  its  forms,  it  jM>«sesscs  mure  of  antique 
feeling,  more  of  the  sentiment  of  Grecian  architecture  than 
is  to  1^  found  in  many  buildings  professedly  Grecian  and 
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adontol  with  Or*H.*k  onlvM.  Neverlhclei'?  thu  Flurentitie 
Btvic  has  found  hUlo  favour  with  those  who  have  gone  to 
Italy  for  their  models.  In  tins  country  we  have  very  few 
examples  imleod  of  rnslicate<l  work  upon  a grand  scale:  for 
hero  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  basements.  It  u 
scarcely  ever  employe*!  as  the  general  decoration  of  an 
entire  front,  except  it  be  occasionally  for  prisons,  for  which 
it  IS  certainly  very  appropriate,  yet  it  docs  not  therefore 
follow  that  it  is  unsuiiable  where  richness  and  inagnificence 
ore  more  require*!  ilian  severity.  Even  if  not  for  genem! 
purposes,  t!ie  rusticated  stylo  lecoinmonds  itself  strongly 
for  a class  of  buildings  that  have  sprung  up  of  late  years, 
namely,  railway  termini. 

• Rustication  however  is  now  almost  entirely  banished  from 
architectural  design,  or  else  on  exceedingly  poor  and  spu- 
rious kind  of  it  is  substituted,  in  which  only  shallow  horiron- 
lal  joints,  or  rather  stripes,  are  shown,  which,  besides  produc- 
ing a most  meagre  and  monotonous  effect,  give  a wall  the 
appearance  of  being  facet!  wiih  planks  instead  of  built  of 
blocks  of  stone  bonded  together.  The  exterior  of  Gobi 
smiths'  Hull,  London,  is  malctinlly  injured  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  ibo  lower  floor,  which  has  merely  a few  horizon- 
tal streakings,  without  either  roouldcfl  dressings  or  any 
kind  of  bolder  or  finishing  to  the  windows.  The  lower  win- 
dows. on  the  contrary,  of  the  garden-front  of  iheTravellert' 
Clubhouse  arc  bordered  with  rough  rusticated  quoins,  while 
the  faces  of  the  other  rustics  ore  smooth:  which  produces 
a most  pleasing  variety  and  contrast.  Both  in  that  and  the 
adjoining  Reform  Clubhouse,  Mr.  Barry  has  given  some 
tasteful  specimens  of  rustic  quoining,  which  differs  from 
rustication  merely  in  the  rustics  being  applied  only  at  the 
angles  of  a building,  where  they  serve  not  only  to  give  an 
expression  of  greater  strength,  but  also  to  show  that  the 
design  is  completcil  and  there  lerminaies.  It  is  a very 
gn.it  error  to  suppose  that  rusticated  work  is  incompatible 
with  elegance  and  elaborate  finish.  It  is  true  that  it  admits 
of  great  rudencs'4  and  severity  of  character,  but  it  also 
admits  of  tho  most  studieil  and  elaborate  finish.  So  fur 
loo  from  requiring  less  care  and  accuracy  than  usual,  the 
arrangement  of  iTie  comx’S  and  rnslios  so  as  to  combine 
them  in  perfect  symmetry  with  arches,  windows,  &c.,  is  a 
work  of  m <rc  thought  and  labour  than  would  sullire  for  de- 
signing half  a dozen  Grecian  porticos  Mucli  of  tho  beauty  of 
rusticated  fronts  depends  upon  the  form  and  proportions  of 
the  arches  or  oponings,  and  on  the  arrangement,  8cc  or*ihe 
rustics  which  form  the  vou»soirs  either  to  arched  or  straight- 
headed windows.  Occasionally,  moulded  archivolts  are  sub- 
•tituted  for  radiating  voussoirs,  but  the  effect  is  not  good, 
because  they  cut  the  liorizonlal  joints  of  the  coursw  very 
disagreeably:  which,  it  may  bo  observed,  is  likewise  the 
case  where  the  vonssoirs  form  an  extrados  either  concentric 
with  the  arch,  or  making  a more  elevated  curve,  as  in  most 
of  the  Florentine  examples.  It  is  far  better  to  make  the 
voussoirs  elboiced,  so  as  to  unite  with  the  horizontul  courses, 
whereliy  (be  whole  looks  firmly  bonded  togeiber.  Sometimes 
impo.sts  to  arches  are  omitted  altogether,  or  if  there  be  such 
member,  it  is  usually  a mere  plat-band,  although  o^sion- 
ally  it  IS  moulded.  In  arches  the  keystone  may  either  bo 
similar  or  distinguished  from  the  other  voussoirs;  which  last 
may  be  done  in  a variety  of  ways,  although  the  most  usual 
one  is  to  cut  it  into  the  form  of  a console,  or  else  enrich 
it  with  a mask  sculptured  upon  ii,  of  which  kind  arc  the 
kevstoncs  to  the  arches  of  the  Strand  front  of  Somemol 
House,  representing  the  nine  principal  rivers  of  England, 

f'orsomfierl  as  old  men.  Boisitg^t  is  a term  more  pariicu- 
arly  applied  to  rusticated  cinctures  on  tho  shafts  of  columns, 
which  may  be  either  square  or  cylindrical,  but  should  not 
greaily  exceed  the  diameter  of  ihcshufl  itself,  morecsiiecially 
in  the  former  ca^e.  Columns  of  this  kind  ought  invariably 
to  be  engaged,  and  the  wall  behind  them  of  course  rusticated 
also.  In  such  case  the  cinctures  serve  as  ligatures  to  bind 
and  ineortwrafe  them  with  the  rest,  whereas  insulated 
cphimns  with  blocks  upon  their  shafts  are  equally  unmean- 
ing and  uncouth.  The  same  remark  applies  to  rustic  blocks 
stuck  at  intervals  upon  the  architraves  of  doors  and  win- 
dows. as  for  instance  those  of  St.  Martin's  church,  Lon- 
don. although  there  is  no  rusticating  in  that  building.  Of 
columns  with  bossages  or  rusticated  cinctures,  the  two 
arches  within  the  court  of  Somerset  House  are  a Iqste- 
fully-deiiigned  and  well-executed  example. 

The  following  arc  some  uf  the  varieties  of  rusticating 
above  referretl  to,  drawn  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  pre- 
cise form  and  section  of  the  joints  or  grooves 


No.  1.  Rustics  with  rectangular  joints  or  channels. 
No.  1. 


Rustics  of  this  kind  have  always  plain  faces.  French  or 
horizontal  rusticating,  without  vertical  joints,  has  generally 
rectangular  channels ; this  sort  uf  rusticating,  or  pseudo- 
rusticating  with  horizontal  joints  only,  has  of  late  jean 
almost  superseded  the  other  modes  in  this  country,  whete  it 
has  been  still  further  impuveriahefl  by  making  the  ebanneU 
broad  and  shallow,  and  the  courses  so  deep  that  there  are 
only  a few  horizontal  streaks  along  the  face  of  a wall. 

No.  2 is  an  instance  of  chamfered  joints  and  vermiculated 
rustics,  bordered,  that  is,  having  a plain  surface  around 
their  facet. 


No.  2- 


No.  .1  shows  an  example  of  Florentine  rusticating  wr^ih 
moulded  channels,  the  effect  of  which  is  particularly  ruh. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  rustic  work  of  thu  Kiinigsbau  at 
Munich.  [Mu.sich.]  One  of  the  rustics  is  Jacetlfd  in 
the  cut,  in  order  to  give  an  example  of  that  mode  in  rusti- 
cated quoins. 


No.  3. 


No.  4 is  another  mode  peculiar  to  the  Florentine  style, 
in  which  the  rustics  are  faeettfd,  or  cut  so  os  to  form  four 
triangular  surfaces.  It  is  not  used  throughout,  but  only  in 
the  lower  course,  forming  a sort  of  dado  lo  the  building. 
This  example  is  fioni  the  same  building  as  Uie  preceding. 
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No.  5 shows  one-half  of  a rusticated  arch  having  elbowed 
vousauirs  running  into  Iho  horizontal  courses 


No.  5. 


No.  6 repretsents  half  of  another  arch  with  voussoirs 
whose  extriutoi  form  on  eccentric  curve  from  that  of  the 
arch  itself,  or  else  a pointed  arch,  while  the  intradoe  form  a 
acmicireular  one 

No.  fi. 


RUTA,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Rutacem.  The  following  is  a description  of 
this  genus  : — calyx  four-partite,  deciduous,  shorter  inan  tho 
petals,  which  are  four  and  unguiculale.  with  the  limb 
vaulted.  Stamens  eight,  longer  than  tho  petals;  filaments 
subulate,  glabrous ; anthers  ovate,  obtuse.  Receptacle 
broader  than  the  ovary,  marked  round  with  eight  neclarife* 
P.C.,  No.  1205,  . 


rous  pores,  bearing  the  petals  and  stamens  at  the  base. 
Carpels  four,  partly  combined  by  means  of  the  cential  uxie 
fgynobasc)  into  one  four-lobed  ovary,  ovules  G-12  in  each 
coil.  Styles  four,  distinct  at  the  base,  united  upwards  intu 
a single  pistil  which  is  attenuated  towards  tho  apex.  S(ig> 
mas  four.  Capsules  four,  partly  united,  dehiscing  internally 
at  the  apex.  Seeds  dutte<l.  7'ho  ^lecics  of  this  genus  are 
suflVutescent  herbaceous  or  perennial  plants,  with  alternate 
exstipulate  pitmatcil  or  decompound  leaves  covered  with 
pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  rarely  while,  and 
disiioseil  in  terminal  corymbs  or  racemes.  DeCandullecnu> 
nierales'twcDty*rour  species  of  Ruta,  of  which  compara- 
tively few  are  generally  known  or  cultivated.  The  species 
which  has  been  longest  known  and  most  used,  and  perhaps 
the  handsomest  fur  culture  is  the  li.  graveolens,  common 
Rue.  It  is  a glaucous  hairless  erect  herb  or  balf-bhrubby 

f)lant,  with  a strong  heavy  unpleasant  smell,  growing  to  the 
■eight  of  about  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  supiadecom- 
pound,  alternate,  their  lateral  lobes  linear  or  nearly  so ; the 
terminal  onesobovate;  they  and  all  other  parts  of  the  plant 
are  covered  with  transparent  dots.  Carpels  lertninal,  leaf- 
less, Iricbolomous,  cytnobe;  petals  four,  wa>y  concave,  a 
little  irregularly  toothed.  Fruit  roundish,  warted,  four- 
lubed,  each  lobe  opening  into  two  valves. 

Kuc  is  sometimes  t ailed  heth-grace,  or  the  herb  of  grace, 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  ave-gtace.  This  name  is  tsid 
to  have  been  j^iven  to  it  on  account  of  its  luie  in  cxurrisins. 
In  company  with  rosemary  it  has  been  used  from  lime  im- 
memorial as  an  emblem  of  remembrance  and  grace  ou  ac- 
count of  its  evergreen  fuliago.  The  stamens  arc  remarkablo 
fur  their  presenting  an  instance  of  vegetable  irritability. 
AVhen  the  lime  is  come  for  the  pollen  to  bo  introduced  into 
the  stigma,  and  thus  presented  to  tho  ovules,  the  stamens, 
which  are  hard  and  rigid,  and  almost  at  right  angles  with 
Ibo  stylo,  approach  the  stigma  one  by  one,  and  aHer  remain- 
ing in  contact  with  it  lung  enough  to  discharge  their  pollen, 
they  return  back  to  their  original  position  parallel  with  tho 
petals. 

Ruo  is  frequently  cultivated  as  au  ornamental  plant,  fur 
which  its  curiously  cut  leaves,  their  glaucous  hue,  and  the 
profusion  of  fine  dark  yellow  flowers  appc.inng  for  several 
months  in  succession,  adapt  it  exceedingly  well.  It  may  bo 
increased  by  seed.s,  slips,  or  cuttings.  The  seed  should  bo 
sown  in  March ; and  when  the  young  plants  aro  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  should  bo  pul  out  in  nursviy  rows;  but 
propagating  by  slips  or  cuttings  is  l>cst,  o^pcrially  for  con- 
tinuing varieties,  of  which  there  are  three  or  fuur. 

RUTA  GRA'VROLENS,  a plant,  native  of  the  south  of 
Euro]ie,  intermediate  between  an  herb  and  a shrub,  of  a pe- 
culiar yellowish  green  colour.  Every  part  of  it  is  maikeil 
by  transparent  dots,  filled  with  volatile  oil.  The  leaves  and 
immature  fruits  are  ofliciaal.  and  owe  their  virtue  to  the 
volatile  oil  and  a bitter  extractive.  Tho  odour  is  peculiar, 
strong,  and  penetrating ; the  taste  intensely  bitter,  aroma- 
tic, and  stimulating.  Ono  hundred  (varts  of  the  fresh  herb 
dry  into  twenty-two  parts.  The  quantity  of  oil  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water  varies  much  according  to  the  period 
of  growth  when  it  is  collected.  Thirty  pounds  of  the  fresh 
herb  before  flowering  scarcely  yield  onediachm,  while  twelve 
|h)unds  with  the  fruits  almost  ripe  yield  nearly  one  ounce. 
Rue  possesses  powerful  stimulant,  antispasmudic,  ond  tonic 
properties.  The  careless  huiidhng  of  the  fresh  plant  some- 
times causes  rubefactiou  and  vesication,  and  its  improper 
employment  internally  has  produced  serious  results.  When 
judiciously  used,  it  is  very  serviceable  in  hysteria  and  other 
convulsive  disorders. 

Oil  of  rue  obtained  from  the  fre>>h  herb  is  green,  from 
tho  dried  herb  vellow.  It  has  the  peculiar  odour  of  rue,  and 
a bitterish  acriii  cardamumdike  taste.  Its  specific  giavity  it 
0'911  U docs  not  redden  litmus-paper.  The  oil  met  with 
in  commerce  is  rarely  genuine,  being  an  artificial  compound 
of  oil  of  turpentino  with  petroleum  and  oil  of  rue. 

The  pollen  of  the  flowers  produces  inflammation  of  the 
akin  ; and  any  of  it  received  into  the  oyes  causes  violent 
lachrymation.  and  other  painful  effects. 

RUTA'CEiE,  a natural  order  of  Polypetalous  Exogens, 
characterised  by  the  possession  of  bypogynous  stamens, 
two  (V  three  times  as  many  as  tho  petals,  cohering  carpels 
with  from  three  to  five  valves,  an  entire  ovaiiuni  with  sevo 
ral  cells,  imbricate  calyx  with  fuur  or  five  divisions,  sym- 
metrical heniiaplu'udile  flowers  with  petals  cither  wanting 
or  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  tho  calyx,  mostly  twisted  in 
mstiration : fniit  capsular,  tho  sarcocarp  mostly  separating 
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nrom  the  cnQ^carp ; leavee  without  sltpules,  opposite,  or 
alternate,  simple,  nceply  lobed  or  pinnate,  and  covered  com- 
monly with  pellucid  resinous  dots.  They  are  trccA,  small 
shrubs,  or  herbareous  plants. 

This  order  cMobraces  the  Rulcn?  and  Diosnacro  of  A.  do 
Jussieu,  which  arc  now  marie  the  principal  sections  of 
Kuincem.  Riiiete  are  known  by  their  seeds  containing 
albumen,  and  by  llie  sarcucarpof  llic  fruit  not  being  separa- 
ble from  the  cndocarp.  In  Diosmen)  the  st'cds  have  no  albu- 
men, and  the  sarrocar])  anil  cndocarp  arc  separable  into 
distinct  bodies  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  A.  St.  Hilaire  says 
(hat  the  observation  of  the  adlicsiun  of  the  sarcoenrp  and 
einli>carp  in  Uulcm  has  Wen  made  on  unripe  specimens  of 
the  plants,  and  that  when  ripe  they  arc  as  separable  as  in 
Diosmece:  whatever  may  he  the  real  stale  of  the  case,  the 
two  seciions  arc  too  obviously  ri  laieil  in  structure  and  gene- 
ral properties  to  permit  of  so  slight  differences  elevating 
them  min  the  im|>ortancc  of  distinct  natural  orders.  Ruta- 
c?B>  agree  with  Aurnniiarcie  in  their  dotted  leaves,  definite 
stamens,  ami  tteshy  di«k.  With  Xantboxjiacctr,  Sima- 
riibacea',  and  Humiriar<>m.  they  have  also  many  points  of 
analogy.  They  arc  closely  allied  to  Z>gophyUuce®  through 
Heganum,  which  Jussieu  and  o'hcr  writers  place  amongst 
Kniaees.  They  are  found  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in 
our  hemisphere  extend  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Old 
AVorld.  Diosma  and  allied  genera  are  found  at  the  Cape  of 
fr'RKl  Hope.  Australia  possesses  Boronias,  Phebaliunis, 
Cairreas,  tcc. ; and  great  numbers  arc  found  in  the  equi- 
noctial regions  of  America. 

Many  of  the  plants  of  this  order  emit  a potverful  and 
usually  offensive  od<»ur  from  the  glands  that  cover  their 
whole  surface.  Thoso  glands  ane  sometimes  so  full  of  a 
volatile  oil.  that  in  hot  weather  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  plant  becomes  chargeil  with  it,  so  that  a lighted  t^er 
brought  near  the  plant  will  cause  the  air  to  intlamo.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  Dictamnus.  Tlie  Oiosmas,  or 
Biicku  pliints,  are  used  in  medicine  as  antispasmodios.  The 
cclebraicsl  Angostura  bark  is  produced  by  a plant  {Galipea 
•[(ficinalh)  [Galipe.v]  belonging  to  this  order. 


Kuta  Kravruleua. 


a.  l.olwtl  fruit  lurrunftUus  the  ccutral  nua ; k,  aretjua  of  iv  »«-«l  •hovluf  ib« 
oml>r>n  tyias  in  tlw  cvair*  of  tb«  .-UlHuneij ; c fioavr  fbowiuf  a Uoubla  row  of 
tUiTit'nt.  n>art»W  car|>rt«,  ami  nm  oT  tlie  dlak. 

RUTH  (/YH).  BOOK  OF,  a canonical  book  of  tho 
Old  TuBiameiit,  consisting  of  a narrative,  of  which  the 
following  IS  an  oullinu: — During  a famine,  which  hap- 
pened m the  time  of  the  Judges,  a man  of  Bethlebem- 
.Tudab,  named  Elimelci’h,  removed  into  tho  country  of 
Moab,  wiih  his  wife  Naomi  and  two  sons.  Tho  sons  took 
wives  of  tho  daughters  of  Moab,  and  they  and  their  father 
died.  The  famine  in  Judah  having  now  ceased.  Naomi 
set  out  to  return  thither  with  her  dnughtcrs-in-Iaw,  Orpah 
and  Ruth.  On  tho  journey  she  gave  them  the  choice  of 
returning  to  their  homes.  Orpah  relumed,  but  Ruth  clave 
to  Naomi.  It  wos  harvest-time  when  they  arrived  at  Beth- 
lehem. and  Naomi  sent  Ruth  to  glean  in  the  Qeldn  of  her 
luisband  Kliraelocli's  wealthy  kiiisiiian,  Ikiaz,  who  was 
ruck  with  the  uuiiden,  and  showed  her  kindness  (cl  ap. 


1.,  ii.)  At  (he  end  of  the  harvest,  Ruth,  under  Naomi's 
direction,  claimed  of  Booz  the  rights  which  he  owed  her  as 
her  nearest  kinsman,  or  Guel.  namely,  marriage,  and  the 
redemption  of  her  father-in-law's  estate.  Boai,  aAer  first 
ascertaining  that  a person  who  was  nearer  of  kin  to  Ruth 
than  himself  declini^  to  act  as  the  Goel,  married  her  (chaps. 

111.,  iv.),  and  thus  became  the  ancestor  of  David  (iv.,  lB-22). 

The  history  of  Ruth  seems  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 

sacred  canon  as  a necessary  link  in  establishing  the  pure 
genealogy  of  David,  and  eomM*uuently  of  the  Messiah  ; and 
perhaps  also  to  furnish  a rccortl  of  the  fact  that  one  of  (he 
Messiah's  ancestors  was  a Gentile,  thus  intimating  the  great 
truth  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  have  a part  in  the  highest 
privileges  of  the  Jews.  In  the  aniient  Jewish  canon  this 
book  furms  a part  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  because  the  events 
recorded  in  it  happenud  during  the  rule  of  the  Judges.  Its 
exact  date  is  however  uncertain,  but  most  probably  tho 
famine  mentioned  in  verse  1 is  that  which  happened  in  the 
time  of  Gideon,  about  B.C.  1241.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  The  style  is 
marked ‘by  a touching  simplicity,  and  some  parts  of  it  are 
very  pathetic.  (The  Iniroducitons  of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Do 
Wette,  and  Horne.) 

RUTHERFORD.  DANIEL,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in 
November,  1741),  and  was  educate<l  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  In  I77‘2  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  it  was 
in  the  thesis  which  be  printed  upon  this  occasion,  entitled 
' IX'  Aeru  McpUitico,'  that  he  announced  the  discovery  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  of  (he  gas  which  has  since 
been  called  azote  or  nitrogen ; for  Rutherford  merely  indi- 
cated its  existence  as  a peculor  air,  and  neither  gave  it  any 
name  nor  explained  its  properties.  The  same  discovery  was 
also  made  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  was 
announced  by  him  in  his  paper  'On  the  Different  Kinds  of 
Air,’  which  obtained  the  Copley  medal,  and  was  publislied 
in  the  * Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1772.  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford wa.s  admitted  a follow  of  the  Edinbui^h  Cullen  of 
Physicians  in  1777,  and  in  1786  be  was  appointed  professor 
of  ^tanv  in  (he  university.  He  died  15th  November,  1819. 

RUTHERFOUTH.  THOMAS.  D.D.,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Papworth-Everard,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year 
1712.  Having  taken  his  degree  and  obtained  a fellow- 
ship in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  ho  was  appointed  ' 
Rcjius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University,  and  created 
D.D.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  obtained  the  preferments  of  tho  rectory  of 
Barley  in  llcrtfordshiro,  Shenfield  in  Essex,  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Essex.  He  died  in  Oct.  1771. 

Besides  single  sermons  and  charges  to  the  clei^.  Dr. 
Rutherforth  is  tho  author  of  the  following  works:— *Onlo 
Institutionum  Pbysicarura,  in  privatis  suis  Lcctiombus,' 
C»mb..  174.1,  am.  4(o. ; 'Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Obliga- 
tions of  Virtue,'  Lond.,  1744,  bvo. ; 'A  System  of  Natural 
Pliilosophy,  being  a Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics, 
Optics,  Hydrostatics,  and  Astronomy,'  Camb.,  1748,  2 vola. 
410.;  ‘A  I.,eltcr  to  Dr.  Middleton,  in  Usfcncc  of  Bishop 
Sherlock  on  Prophecy,'  1750,  8vo. : *A  Discourse  on  Mira- 
cIha,'  1751,  8vo.t  'Institutes  of  Natural  Law,  being  the 
substance  of  a CTourse  of  Lectures  on  Grotius  Dc  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis,  read  in  St.  John's  Ck>lloge,  Cambridge.'  Loud., 

I '54*56,  2 voU.  8vo.  A list  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  and 
charges  is  given  in  Watt’s  BUtihfhrca  BrUanniea. 

RUTT'LIUS  LUPUS,  a Roman  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
«*on(em|>orary  of  Quinctilian  (<^uinct„  Insi.  Orat^  iii.,  1,  p. 
1511,  Bi|)ont),  but  of  whose  life  we  have  no  particulars.  We 
p(issesa  a small  treatise  of  his  on  rhetoric,  entitled  ' De 
Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis;'  which  we  >carn  from 
Quinctilian  (ix.  2,  p.  152)  was  taken  from  a work  of  a con- 
temporary of  the  name  of  Gorgias,  in  four  books.  The 
treatise  of  Rutilius  does  not  appear  to  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  same  state  in  which  bo  wrote  it.  It  is  now  divided 
into  two  books,  whereas  Quinctilian  says  that  it  was  only 
in  one.  It  is  several  times  quoted  by  Quinctilian,  and  is 
still  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  contains  from 
writers  now  lost. 

The  work  of  Rutilius  was  originally  published  by  Roscius 
Ferrariensis,  Venet.,  1519. 8vo.,  and  afterwards  by  Rubnken, 
Lug.  Rat.,  1768,  8vo.,  tho  latter  of  which  was  republished 
by  Frotschcr,  Lips.,  1H3I,  8vo.  There  is  also  an  ^iliun  by 
F.  .Tarub.  Lub..  1817,  8vo. 

RUTl'  LI  US  N U M ATI  A'N  U S.  CLAU  Dl  US,  a Roman 
pool  at  the  bvgimmigof  the  fifihccnturvuf  the  Christ  iaii  cera, 
was  a native  of  Gaul,  and  held  at  Rome  (he  high  ulliucs  ol 
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magUter  officiorum  or  palatii,  and  preefoctus  url>i.  Having 
ucraaion  to  return  to  hi«  native  countrv',  ho  guvoun  account 
of  liw  voyage,  in  a poem  entitled  ‘ Itincrarium,’  written  in 
elegiac  verso,  and  consisting  of  two  books,  of  which  the 
greater  |>arl  of  the  latter  is  lost.  Rutilius  mndo  the  voyage 
in  a aroall  vessel,  which  put  into  shoro  during  the  night 
and  sailed  a^in  m the  morning.  describes  with  much 
beauty,  and  in  the  genuine  sjiirit  of  poctr)’,  tho  towns,  ruins, 
and  various  objects  of  nature  and  art  which  ho  saw,  and 
deeply  loinenis  ihe  ravages  which  had  been  rommitied  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Rutilius  was  a pagan,  and  m 
his  voyage  gives  an  account  of  tho  monks  who  lived  at  Ca- 
prana,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  poem  roakca  allusion  to  the 
state  of  Christianity  at  that  time. 

The'  fMwm  of  Rutilius  was  first  printed  in  )5‘20,  Rjiion., 
4to.  The  best  edition  is  by  Zumpt,  publishtKl  bst  year 
(1940).  Other  useful  editions  are  by  L)amm,  Brandcnb., 

1 760,  8vo. ; by  Kappius,  Erlang.,  1 7b6,  8vo. ; and  by  Gruber, 
Noriml)..  1804,  8vo. 

RUTLANDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  Lincolnshire,  on 
tlie  south-east  and  south  by  Nurtharapionshirc.  and  on  the  ; 
west  by  Leicestershire.  It  is  of  compact  form  ; the  greate!.t  | 
length  is  from  north-east  near  Essemlinc,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Stamford  and  Bourne,  to  south-west  near  Helton, 
near  the  road  from  Uppingham  to  Leiwster,  nearly  lU 
miles;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length  is 
from  the  bank  of  the  little  river  Eye  near  \Vhissendme,  to 
the  bank  of  the  Welland  at  Tixover.  14  miles.  The  urea  is 
estimated  at  14^  si}uare  miles;  the  population,  in  1821,  was 
18,487;  in  1831,  19,385;  sliowmg  an  increase  in  ten  years 
of  898  persons,  or  about  5 per  ceuL.  and  giving  13U  inhabit- 
ants to  a square  mile.  In  size  and  amount  of  population, 
it  is  far  below  the  rest  of  the  English  counties:  its  area  is 
liUlu  more  than  half  that  of  Middlesex  (28'2  square  miles}, 
the  next  county  to  it  in  .•■ixe;  oud  its  inhabitants  are  not 
much  more  than  one-third  of  thowe  of  Huntingdonshire 
(pop.  53.192),  the  next  county  to  it  in  popuiatum.  In 
density  of  population,  it  is  the  tbirly-fjflh  of  KnglUh  coun- 
ties; being  next  below  Huntingdonshire,  but  exceeding  the 
five  counties  of  Hereford.  Lincoln,  Nurthumborlund,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland.  Oakham,  the  county  town,  is 
in  (he  vale  of  Calmiiss,  on  the  western  side  of  the  county  ; 
85  miles  in  a direct  line  north  by  west  of  the  Guiioral  Post- 
office,  London,  or  96  miles  by  the  road  through  Barnet, 
Bedford,  Higlmm  Ferrers,  and  Uppingham. 

Sur/(ief,  G€olcfiy%  Hydrography,  anii  Communicationa.— 
The  north-eastern  part  of  the  county  consists  of  a somewhat 
elevated  plain  or  table-land,  skirted  on  the  southern  side 
by  the  valley  of  the  Wash,  which  opens  on  the  west  into 
(he  more  expanded  vale  of  Catmoss,  a name  derived  by  Cam- 
den from Cuol^lac8, Celtic  wotdssignifymg  'awocxlcd  plain.' 
Tile  rest  of  the  county  consists  of  valleys  whose  general 
direction  is  cost  and  west,  divided  fntm  each  uihur  by  nar- 
row ranges  of  low  hills.  There  are  no  very  elevated  |K>ints 
in  the  county;  Manton,  between  Oakham  and  Uppingham, 
is  said  to  be  the  highest. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  lower 
formations  of  tho  oolitic  series.  The  groat  oolite  forms  the 
north-easteru  table-land  above  mentioned,  and  occupies  also 
the  higher  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  from 
Stamford  to  within  two  miles  ea.st  of  Uppingham:  the  pre- 
vailing rock  is  a close  grained  buff  Hmeslune  clouded  with 
blue.  Tho  remainder  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  red 
or  reddish-brown  ferruginous  sands  which  separate  the 
great  oolite  from  the  subjacent  has.  Those  are  covered  in 
many  places,  especially  near  their  junction  with  the  has, 
which  takes  place  just  on  the  nurth-western  border  of  the 
county,  ^ vast  accumulations  of  lianspurtoil  blocks  of 
gravel.  There  aro  quarries  of  good  budding-slono  at  Kot- 
tun,  between  Stamfonl  and  Uppingham,  just  ou  the  border 
of  the  district  occupied  by  tho  great  oolite. 

Rutlandshire  belongs  ebiefiy  to  the  basin  of  tho  Wash. 
The  Welland,  ono  of  tho  rivers  (lowing  into  that  mstuary, 
skirls  tho  county  on  tho  south-east  side,  between  Rocking- 
ham and  Stamford,  separating  it  throughout  from  Northamp- 
tonshire. This  river  U not  navigable  above  Stamford,  whore 
it  quits  the  county  altogolher.  The  river  Guosh,  or  Wash, 
rises  just  within  the  border  of  Leiceslorshiro,  and  (lows  east- 
ward througii  this  county  into  Lincolnshire,  whore  it  joins 
the  Welland  just  below  Stamford.  Tho  river  Chator  also 
rises  in  Lcicostershire.  and  Hows  parttllol  to  tho  Wash:  it 
joins  the  Welland  just  above  Stamford.  The  Eye  brook 


bounds  tho  county  on  tho  south-west,  and  joitts  the  Wel- 
land Just  below  Kucktnghuro. 

The  Wreak,  which  joins  the  Soar,  a feeder  of  the  Trent, 
rises  in  Rutlandshire  near  Oakham,  and  (luws  northward 
through  tho  vulo  of  Catmoss  into  Leicestershire ; it  drains 
a small  district  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  county,  which 
IS  thus  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Humber. 

Tho  Oakham  canal  is  a prolongation  of  tho  Molton  Mow- 
bray navigation,  from  Melton  Mowbray  in  Io;iceatcrshirc 
to  Oakliam.  It  follows  a circuitous  course,  passing  through 
tho  vale  of  Catinuss,and  has  a total  length  of  fifteen  miles,  of 
which  alH}Ut  six  miles  and  a half  are  in  Rutlandshire,  all  on 
the  same  level. 

Tire  principal  roads  arc,  the  mail  road  from  I^ndim  to 
Melton  Mowbray,  and  the  Great  North  road.  Tluj  former 
enters  the  cuutiiy  on  the  soutit  side  just  beyond  Rockingham 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  runs  northward  through  Upping- 
ham and  Oakham  into  I.4ncestershiro.  The  Great  North 
ruad  crosses  the  eastern  side  of  tho  county  between  Stam- 
ford and  Grantham.  A road  from  Leicoster  to  Stamford 
crosses  the  county  from  west  to  east,  passing  through  Up- 
pingham, and  following  the  valley  of  the  Welland ; and  two 
roads  run  from  Oakham  into  the  Great  North  road,  one  at 
Stamford,  tho  other  at  Slretton  bulwucn  Stamfoid  and 
Grantham. 

Agricuiture.-^T\\e  county  of  Rutland,  although  tho 
stuallest  in  extent  ni  England,  is  of  some  importance  in  an 
agricultural  }>oint  of  view.  The  climate  is  that  of  ihe  mid- 
land counties  of  England,  and  differs  in  no  )>ercep(iblc 
degree  ('rout  that  of  the  surrounding  counties  of  I^icester. 
Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  Compared  with  the  larger  coun- 
ties, it  is  altogother  a small  district,  containing  only  about 
9U,UU0  acres  of  land ; but  us  a proof  of  the  state  of  the  cul- 
tivation, it  is  observe*!  in  the  ‘ Agricuilurat  Report  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture' m 1808,  that  there  is  little  or  no  waslu 
land  in  the  county.  Of  the  whole  surface,  one-half  was  then 
in  pastures,  only  about  ono-thinieih  in  woo<!*,  and  in  tho 
W'bolo  county  only  3i)  acres  of  waste,  which  probably  are 
long  since  cultivated  in  some  way  or  other.  Rullamlshird 
is  one  of  the  grazing-counties,  in  which  much  attention  h:t:« 
been  paid  to  rearing  choice  animals,  both  oxen  and  sheep. 
There  aro  many  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  county,  who  more 
or  less  encourage  agriculture  in  all  its  branches.  Tlic  soil  is 
mostly  ef  agood  ouaTity;  and  the  face  of  (ho  country  agreeably 
diversified,  aft'oiumggood  sites  for  country-seats  parks,  and 
pleasure-grounds:  and  the  richness  of  some  of  the  natural 
pastures  luivu  no  doubt  made  it,  from  an  early  dale,  the 
Residence  of  the  richer  clergy  and  gentry.  The  host  pas- 
tures are  on  tho  lias  clay,  which,  with  a portion  of  oolite, 
red  sand,  and  magnesian  limestone,  form  the  principal  soils 
of  tho  county.  The  pastures  aro  very  similar  to  those  of 
Nortbami>tonshirc.  and  thero  is  no  great  peculiarity  in  tho 
cattle  and  sheep  bred  or  fed  in  them.  Tho  pure  short 
horns  are  the  general  I'avouriles  with  those  who  pay  par- 
tioulur  attention  to  their  stock ; and  the  crosses  with  these 
aro  so  freouent  and  repeated,  tliat  no  other  breed  can  be 
considereu  as  so  well  established,  they  having  almost 
untiroly  superseded  the  long-horns.  There  are  however 
other  breeds  to  bo  frequently  mot  with,  bred  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  ami  nurchast-d  for  the  sake  of  grazing, 
such  as  a few  North  iX'vun,  Hereford,  and  Scotch  oxun. 
The  nnlch'cows  are  chieHy  short-horns. 

There  aro  some  low  meadows  subject  to  bo  flooded  along 
the  rivers  Welland,  Guash,  and  Cbatcr.  The  first  of  these 
having  but  little  fall,  the  water  goes  off  very  slowly  Crum  the 
flat  meadows  by  the  side  of  it;  hence  the  herbage  is  not 
of  the  best  quality,  and  sheep  fed  there  are  apt  to  rut,  which 
they  .aclduai  or  iiovor  arc  subject  to  in  the  upland  pastures. 
Few  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  regularly  imgatofl 
water-meadows.  It  is  the  opinion  of  graziers  that  the  good 
pafeiuro»  111  this  county  will  produce  from  40  to  50  stone  of 
moat  per  acre  every  year,  winch  gives  a return  of  6/.  or  8/. 
per  acre  gross.  Tbe  rent  consequently  may  fairly  bo 
reckoned  worth  from  50S.  to  4/.  per  acre,  including  poor- 
rates  and  tithes.  But  no  such  rent  is  paid  for  any  consider- 
able portion.  The  (anus  wore  formerly  of  small  extent,  but 
Uicy  nave  been  increased  by  joining  two  or  more  into  one 
occupation. 

The  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  improved  Lcicostor  brccfL 
There  are  a few  flocks  of  South-downs;  but  on  the  richest 
pastures  the  Leicester  uro  the  most  profitable,  although  (he 
duuth-dowii  wethers,  when  moderately  fat,  produce  by  fur 
the  best  mutton.  This  is  tho  reason  wbv  many  opulent 
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pfoprielors  prefer  them;  while  llie  farmers,  for  proDt,  keo)» 
the  Lcieester,  which  fatten  rapitUy  and  at  an  early  ogc. 
The  improved  mode  of  feeding  alieep  wjili  turnips  cut  into 
long  strips  by  a machine,  assisted  with  corn  or  oil-cake,  is 
gradually  gaining  ground  on  the  host  farms,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  introduced  of  late  years.  The 
housing,  or  at  least  sheltering,  the  sheep,  especially  the 
breeding  ewes,  in  wet  and  inclement  weather,  is  nut  yet 
Buflieienlly  atteii'led  to ; nor  is  the  saving  in  foo<l  by  this 
means  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  farmers.  There  is 
however  a spirit  of  improvement  abroad  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  rapid  advances  in  all  branches  of  husbandry. 

The  funn  horses  arc  not  of  the  most  active  kind,  although 
thev  are  lai^e.  and  some  very  strong  dray-horses  have  been 
bred  in  the  county,  and  sold  to  dealers  for  the  London 
market  after  having  been  moderately  worked  for  a year  or 
two.  But  for  general  faim-work  iboy  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Suflblk  or  to  the  active  Clydesdale  horses.  Farmers  do  not 
always  consider  that  time  is  money,  and  that  he  who  can 
)iorfurro  his  work  in  ll>e  least  time,  at  the  same  expense,  has 
more  time  left  for  additional  work.  In  harvest,  especially, 
a team  which  will  go  with  a loaded  cart  or  waggon  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  or  more  in  an  hour,  and  trot  back  empty 
six  miles  in  the  hour,  will  clear  a held  twice  os  soon  os 
Ihctse  which  move  little  more  than  two  miles  in  the  hour 
either  way. 

'i'hero  being  no  very  considerable  dairies  in  the  county, 
no  particular  breed  of  pigs  is  peculiar  to  it.  The  hogs  which 
are  fatted  arc  mostly  of  the  Berkshire  or  SulTolk  breed. 
Some  gentlemen  and  farmers  hare  taken  pains  to  improve 
their  breeds  by  crosses  with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  ; 
and  these  two  superior  breed'4  have  been  so  frequently  used 
of  late  years  to  render  the  native  breeds  more  prolific  and 
finer  m the  skin,  that  very  few  fine  pigs  are  to  be  met  with 
without  some  portion  of  Chinese  or  Neapeditan  blood  in 
them;  and  the  infusion  of  a little  foreign  blood  has  con- 
siderably increased  their  aptitude  to  get  fat,  while  some 
attention  to  the  shape  and  smallness  of  the  bone  has  pro- 
duced a very  manifest  improvement  in  general. 

Tlie  arable  land  was  formerly  but  indifferently  cultivated, 
as  WHS  the  case  in  most  parts  of  the  country  where  grazing 
was  the  principal  object  of  the  farmer:  but  by  the  enclosure 
of  common  fields,  and  the  extended  cultivation  of  turnips, 
of  which  the  value  for  the  cattle  in  winter  is  now  fully 
appreciated,  a much  greater  quantity  of  corn  is  produced 
than  would,  at  one  time,  have  been  tlionght  possible;  and 
by  means  of  under-draining  and  an  improved  husbandry, 
the  land  which  will  produce  good  crops  of  turnips,  especially 
vhc  Swedish,  is  daily  increasing. 

The  plough  in  general  use  is  one  with  two  unequal 
wheels  attached  to  the  beam,  which  has  of  late  received 
the  name  of  the  Rutland  plough,  although  it  is  common  to 
all  the  adjoining  counties.  It  is  often  drawn  by  three 
horses;  but  the  best  farmers  begin  to  use  only  two,  and 
find.  that,  if  the  ground  iicoccasionallvstirrod  to  a consider- 
able depth  by  the  subsoil  plough,  and  heavy  scarifiers,  with 
four,  or  even  six  horses,  all  the  common  ploughing,  even  in 
the  heaviest  soils,  cun  be  accomplished  w*iih  a lignt  plough 
and  two  horses  abreast ; and  that  the  work  is  done  bettor, 
innre  rapidly,  and  at  less  expense.  The  course  of  crops 
varies  aceonling  to  the  nature  of  the  soil;  on  the  lighter 
soils,  turnip«.  barley,  and  clover  are  succeeded  by  wheat. 
With  an  nrrasional  crop  of  peas.  On  the  heavier,  oats  and 
beans  arc  introduceil  instead  of  barley  or  peas,  with  a naked 
fallow.  Tlie  host  farmers  avoid  (wo  white  crops  in  succession ; 
but  those  who  arc  templed,  by  the  apparent  profit,  to  have 
barley  after  the  wheat,  and  some  of  (he  old  school  cannot 
resist  it.  on  line  rich  wiils,  find,  that  what  they  have  appa- 
rently gaineil  by  a catch  crop,  as  it  is  called,  is  dearly  paid 
for  in  the  end.  by  the  deficiency  in  those  which  come  after, 
especially  the  clover  and  turnips,  two  crops  which  never 
arts  so  sure  and  so  profitable  as  on  land  which  is  in  very  good 
heart. 

Tliere  arc  several  extensive  wootls  in  Rutlandshire,  con- 
taining hue  oak,  ash,  and  other  timber.  The  amount  of  the 
whole  is  slated,  in  the  survey  in  1808.  at  nearly  3UU0  acres. 
But  they  have  not  improved  since  that  time:  the  high  price 
of  limber  during  tlio  war  has  causctl  many  of  the  finest 
trees  to  be  cut,  nml  tliere  is  now  hltle  liml^  fit  for  navy 
purposes  in  the  county;  and  there  being  no  wastes,  the 
pUuling  ims  been  ronfined.  to  ornamental  plantations. 
There  is  a considerable  quantity  uf  ctqipico-wood,  which  is 
cut  every  twelve  or  sixicen  years;  and  it  U tlio  opinion  of 


some  very  experienced  surveyors,  that  a well  managed 
coppice,  with  a few  trees  interspersed,  is  much  more  pn»fil- 
able  than  a close  plantation  of  oaks,  however  well  nianuged, 
when  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coppice-wood  is  taken  into 
consideration.  Ash.  chesnut,  whitethorn,  aud  hornbeam 
arc  the  sorts  to  be  preferred  for  a coppice. 

In  tome  places  allotpients  of  land  have  been  let  to  cot- 
tagers, which,  where  it  has  been  judiciously  done,  has  addeil 
much  to  their  comfort,  and  stimulated  industry  by  giving 
en^loymenl  to  women  and  children. 

The  following  fairs  are  held  in  Rutlandshire: — Oakham, 
first  Monday  al'ier  PIough-Monday ; Monday  after  February 
14  ; Monday  after  April  6 ; May  6 ; Saturday  in  Whitsun- 
week;  last  Saturday  but  one  in  July;  Monday  after 
August  13 ; September  9 ; Mundav  afier  October  1 1 ; Mon- 
day after  November  II;  second  Monday  in  December. 
Uppingham,  March  7;  July  7. 

Lhvtififftii,  Towns,  The  divisions  of  the  county  are 
as  follows  :» 


Name. 

Slliiall'in. 

Am  in  Acrei. 

ivp.  liril 

AUtue  Hundred 

North 

. 27,900 

4,275 

Fast  do. 

East 

. 20,300 

3,466 

Martinsley  do. 

Central 

. 14,580 

3,779 

Oakham  Soke 

West 

. 18,140 

4.320 

Wrandyke  Hundred 

S.and  S.E. 

. 16,580 

3,545 

97,500 

19,385 

There  arc  only  two  market-towns,  Oakham  and  Upping- 
ham. 

Oakham,  or  Okeham,  is  in  Oakham  Soke,  in  the  vale 
o(  Catmoss.  It  had  an  antient  castle,  erected  probably 
by  Walcheline  Do  Ferreris,  a younger  branch  of  the  family 
of  de  Ferrars.  to  whom  Henry  11.  had  granted  the  manor. 
The  manor  and  castle  repeaU^ly  reverted  to  the  crown,  and 
were  again  repeatetlly  granted.  Among  the  possessors  of 
them  were : Richard,  kine  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henry 
III.;  Edmund,  carl  of  Kent,  brother  of  Kdwnrd  11.;  De 
Vero,  carl  of  Oxford  and  duke  of  Ireland,  favourite  of 
Richard  11.;  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  uncle  to  the  satM 
king  ; Humphrey,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  supporter  and 
victim  of  Richaid  111. ; Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex  ; 
and  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  witty  and 

Krofligate  favourite  of  Charles  II.  Of  this  castle,  the  county- 
all,  in  which  the  assizes  arc  held,  and  (he  other  busineu 
of  the  county  and  the  town  transacted,  is  a remain ; the 
other  parts  are  in  ruins.  The  architecture  is  of  late  Norman 
or  very  early  English.  The  gate  of  the  castle-yard  and  the 
interior  of  the  counly-ball  are  covered  with  liorse-shoes ; the 
lord  of  the  manor  being  authorized  by  antient  grant  or 
custom  to  demand  of  every  peer,  on  first  passing  through 
the  lordship,  a shoe  from  one  of  his  horses,  or  a sum  of 
money  to  purchase  one  in  lieu  of  it.  Somo  of  those  shoe* 
are  gilt,  and  stamped  with  the  donor’s  name.  Among  (hero 
are  shoes  given  by  queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  late  duke  of 
York,  and  by  George  IV.,  when  prince  regent. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  S20.  io- 
habited  by  524  families,  beside  29  uninhabited  housot,  and 
10  building.  Tbe  population  was  2390.  obout  one  fourth 
agricultural.  Tlie  area  of  the  parish  is  3)30  acres.  l‘he 
town  consists  of  neatly-built  houses.  The  uhureh  is  a large 
edifice,  mostly  of  perpendicular  character.  It  has  a fine 
tower  and  spire;  the  latter  U said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Roger  Flore,  who  died  a.d.  1483.  There  is  a library  con- 
nected with  this  church,  of  about  200  vole,  folio,  consisting 
cliiotly  of  the  decrees  of  councils,  the  fathers,  sclioolmen, 
and  other  divines.  There  is  a school-house  in  the  church- 
yard for  the  richly  endowed  grammar-school,  and  connected 
with  it  is  a building  oricinalty  used  as  an  hospital  for  aged 
men,  but  now  occupied  by  the  master  of  toe  grammar- 
school  and  his  boarders.  There  are  meeting-houses  for 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  ami  Baptists.  There  is  a gaol 
and  house  of  correction  for  the  county  in  an  open  spot  near 
the  castle. 

The  Oakham  canal  affords  facilities  for  supplying  tbe 
town  with  coal,  and  fur  sending  corn  to  the  manufaeturing 
districts.  The  market,  which  is  on  Saturday,  is  a good 
corn-market;  and  there  arc  three  yearly  fairs  of  antient  in- 
stitution, and  eight  of  modem  date,  for  cattle.  Tbe  assizes 
and  quarter-sessions  are  held  here;  and  the  court  of  elec- 
tion Tor  the  county  members.  It  is  the  only  polling-station. 

Tbe  living  is  o vicarage  united  with  the  chapelriut  of 
Langhom,  Brooke,  and  SUverstone,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
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(it  9l8t,  with  a glebc-lMuao,  in  the  gift  of  tlie  dean  and 
chapter  of  Weslin  mater. 

Titcre  uero,  i»  1833,  twelrc  day-schooK  with  3G3  chil- 
dren; iucludiiig  the  gramtnar-schuul  with  >t0  boys,  and  a 
national-school  with  boys  and  30  girls  'J'herc  were 
tliree  Sunday -ticliouis,  with  ‘iii  chihlron,  besides  the  national 
school,  the  children  of  which  attended  also  on  Sunday. 

JulTiey  Hudson,  the  well-known  dwarf  (introduced  by  Sir 
W.  Scott,  in  his  ' Peveril  of  the  Peak'),  was  born  at  Oakham, 
A.D  1619.  ! 

Uppingham  is  in  Martinsley  hundred,  six  miles  south  , 
of  Oakham,  at  tho  intersection  of  the  Mellon  inail-rund  with 
the  cross-road  from  Leicester  to  Stamford.  The  area  of  the 

nrish  is  1210  acres.  It  had,  in  1831,  342  houses,  inhabited 

y 3j8  families,  and  7 bouses  uninhabited.  The  town 
consists  chielly  of  one  street,  tolerably  well  paved,  with  an 
open  area  in  the  centre.  The  houses  are  in  general  good, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  place  is  superior  to  that  of  Oak- 
ham. The  church  is  large,  with  a lofty  spire,  and  contains 
several  interesting  portions.  Tho  free  grammar-school 
house  is  a neat  and  plain  building,  at  one  end  of  tbc  cburch- 
yard;  and  there  is  an  hospital  for  poor  men.  These  insti- 
lutions,  which  are  well  endowed,  woro.  as  well  as  the 
grammar-sclioul  and  hospital  at  Oakham,  founded  by  Ro- 
bert Johnson,  archdeacon  of  Leicester,  ad.  1384.  There 
aru  two  dissenting  niecting-houscs. 

The  population  of  Uf^ingharo,  in  1631,  was  1737,  about 
onc-fifth  agricultural.  There  is  a market  on  Wednesday ; 
and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs  fur  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
and  coarse  linens.  Races  are  held  on  a course  called  the 
Brand,  Just  south  of  the  town. 

The  living  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  6CI/., 
with  a givbu-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  l.x>ndon. 

There  were  in  1833  six  dame-schools,  with  90  children ; 
six  other  day-schouI.»,  with  266  scholars,  including  the  free 
grammar-school  with  32  boys,  and  a national  s^ool  with 
100  boys  and  66  girls;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  161 
children. 

Divitions  for  EccUtiattical  and  Legal  Purposet. — The 
county  is  included  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Northampton, 
and  diocese  of  Peterborough.  It  comprehends  the  rural 
deaneries  of  Alstow,  Oakham-Soea.  Rutland  or  Martinsley, 
East  Humlred,  and  Wrandike.  These  divisions  are  coinci- 
dent or  nearly  so  with  the  hundreds  of  the  same  name. 
The  number  of  parishes  is  given  in  the  Population  Returns 
at  32;  the  number  of  benefices  is  given  by  Mr.  Brewer 
{Beauties  of  Etisland  and  H’aUs)  at  49,  via.,  31  rectories, 
12  vicarages,  and  6 cha|ielrics. 

The  county  is  included  in  the  Midland  Circuit ; the  assises 
and  quarler-seuions  are  held  at  Oakbaro,  where  is  the 
county  gaol. 

Rutlandsliiro  returns  two  roembcri  to  parliament;  they 
are  elected  and  the  poll  taken  at  Oakham.  There  is  no 
other  polling-station. 

History  and  /fn/fyuiViW.— This  county  appears  to  have 
been  included  in  the  country  of  the  Curitani;  and  upon  the 
Roman  conquest  of  Britain  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Flavia  Cae^ariunsis.  A Roman  road,  generally  consi- 
dered, though  Blore  disputes  it,  to  be  Ermine-street,  crossed 
the  eastern  side  of  the  couuty  in  the  line  of  the  present 
North  road,  and  a Roman  station  appears  to  have  existed 
at  Great  (Josterton,  which  is  just  within  tho  boundary  of 
the  county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamford;  but  anti- 
quaries are  not  agreed  as  to  which  of  the  Antonino  stations 
it  is  to  be  identified  with.  There  are  some  remains  of  the 
encampment  on  the  south-east  side  of  tlie  present  village ; 
it  was  square,  and  bad  an  area  of  about  27  acres,  and  was 
defended  on  the  south  and  west  sidus  by  the  river  Wash. 
Ermine  street  may  bo  traced  in  the  form  of  a raised  bank 
four  or  five  feet  high. 

Under  the  Saxons  this  county  was  included  in  the  king- 
dom of  Mcrcio.  From  them  it  appears  to  have  derived  its 
name  of  Rutland,  in  Domesday  * Roteland,’  which  was 
MrhaiM  given  first  to  a part  only  of  the  present  county, 
nis  district  of  Roteland,  which  was  crown  land,  had  been 
beaucathed  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  bis  queen  Earigith 
or  Edith  for  her  life,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  the  abbey  at 
Westminster.  Willinni  the  Conqueror  however  resumed 
the  grunt,  leaving  tho  tithes  to  the  abbot  and  monks,  and 
dividing  the  greater  part  of  the  land  among  his  followers. 
Ill  tho  reign  of  John,  Rutland,  then  first  mentioned  as  a 
county,  was  assigned  to  his  (jueen  Isabel  as  part  of  her 
dower.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  crown  appears  to 


have  possessed  Exst  Hundred,  Martinsley,  anil  Alstoe: 
Wrandyke  belonged  to  the  Beauchamps,  carl*  of  Warwick 
Oakham  Soke  is  nut  mentioned,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  included  in  Martinsley  hundred.  An  earl  of  Rutland 
is  mentioned  in  a charter  of  Henry  I.,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  him.  The  first  known  carl  was  Edward,  eldest  son  of 
Edmund  of  Langley,  who  was  the  fifth  son  of  Eduard  III. 
The  title  was  luneritcd  by  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  by 
his  son,  a boy  of  twelve  years  of  oge,  who  was  slabbed  by 
Lord  Clifiord,  after  the  bailie  of  Wakefield,  in  which 
Kicliard  himself  fell,  a.d.  1460.  The  earldom  wa*  revived 
by  Henry  Vlll.,  and  conferred  on  tho  family  of  Roos;  it 
afterwards  came  to  the  Manners  family,  in  whoso  favour  it 
was  raised  to  a dukedom,  which  still  exists.  Few  incidents 
of  historical  interest  arc  connected  with  tliis  county.  Wrighr, 
in  his  * History  of  Rutland,'  mentions  that  in  )0]6  a battle 
of  doubtful  issue  wus  fought  between  the  Danes  and  the 
I Saxons,  but  the  account  it  at  least  very  doubtful.  In  a.d. 

' 138],  Henry  Spencer,  bishop  of  Norwich,  assembled  a 
force  at  Bui  ley  in  this  county  to  suppress  tho  insurrection 
of  tho  commons  in  Norfulk,  under  John  tho  Litester  or 
Dyer.  [Norfolk,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  270.1  And  in  1468  (acconl- 
iug  to  Grafton's  Chrunide),  the  Lincolnshire  insurgents 
under  Sir  Robert  Welles  or  Wells  were  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  Edward  IV.,  at  Hornfield  in  Em|jingham  pari^li,  in 
this  county,  beyond  Stamford.  It  may  be  well  to  notice 
hero  that  Grafton  ascribes  the  rebellion  to  tbc  instigation  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick;  and  makes  the  execution  of  Lord 
Wells,  the  father  of  Sir  Robert,  the  oon&e<(ueure,  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  rising.  [Compare  Limcolnshirk,  vul. 
xiv.,  p.  15.]  Tho  battle  is  commonly  known  as  the  battle 
of  Ix>se  cuat-fidd,  from  the  fugitives  throwing  off  their  coats 
in  Older  to  escape  more  swiftly. 

The  antiquities  of  tbc  county  are  chiefly  ecclesiastical. 
Tickencote,  Little  Casteiton,  Empingham,  Essendine,  and 
Kotton  churches,  all  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  go  back 
to  the  Norman  period.  Tivkcncole  has  been  a vvr)  curious 
specimen  of  enriched  Norman,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1 792,  and 
only  tbc  elaborately  nmaraented  arch  between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  and  part  of  the  groining  of  the  chancel;  with  the 
font,  remain.  Before  it  was  rebuilt,  it  hail  attracted  much 
attention,  and  some  antiquaries  regarded  it  as  of  early 
Saxon  date.  The  cburch  at  Little  Casterton  has  a nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a gable  for  two  bells  at  the  west 
end : the  piers  and  arches  are  late  Norman,  and  tho  form 
of  the  eanilals  resembles  tho  Roman.  The  other  parts  of 
the  church  are  of  various  later  dates.  Empingham  church 
has  a nave  with  aisles,  and  a transept,  with  a tower  and 
spire  of  good  composition.  Tlie  piers  and  arches  of  the 
church  are  late  Norman  or  early  English;  the  chancel, 
transepts,  and  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  early  English. 
Essendine  is  a small  church,  with  nave  and  chancel,  and  a 
gable  for  two  bells  at  tlie  western  end:  the  architecture  is 
partly  Norman,  partly  early  English : the  south  door  is 
Norman,  enriched  with  zig-xag  moulding  and  other  orna- 
ments. Under  the  arch  are  three  figures  in  relief,  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  supported  by  two  angels:  there  are 
sculptures  on  each  side  of  the  door.  Ketion  is  a large  cross 
church,  with  a tower  and  lofty  spire  at  tho  intersection : 
though  some  Norman  features  are  intermingled,  its  general 
character  is  early  English.  The  spire,  which  is  ribbed  at 
the  angles  and  perforated  by  twelve  windows,  is  nearly  ISO 
feet  bigh,  and  of  beautiful  proportions.  Of  Pickworth 
church  there  remains  a beautiful  arch  or  doorway,  with 
clustered  pillars,  the  capitals  of  which  are  adorncil  with  ele- 
gantly carved  foliage.  Ryhall  church  has  a tower  and 
spire  of  early  Engliidi,  with  some  singular  features. 

History  (f  Rutlandshire ; Beauties  qf  England 
and  Wales;  Gothic  Architecture ; Parliament- 

ary Bspers.) 

Statistics. 

Population.^^t  4940  males  aged  twenty  and  upwards, 
only  twelve  were,  in  1831,  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in 
making  manufacturing  machinery.  Rutlandshire  ranks 
third  ill  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  of  the  above* 
mentioned  4940  m^es,  there  were  2763  engaged  in  agri- 
cuhural  pursuits  in  1831,  namely  1910  as  labourers.  429  as 
occupiers  employing  labourers,  and  424  os  occupiers  who 
were  not  employers  of  hired  agricultural  labour. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  each  of  the  fullouing 
decennary  periods,  was,— 
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i80I 

Mal#« 

7978 

8.178 

Tout. 

16,356 

|>«l  CfSt. 

1811 

79.11 

8449 

16,380 

014 

1821 

9223 

9264 

16,487 

12  86 

183) 

9721 

9664 

19,385 

4'85 

fibowing  an  increase  of  3029  between  the  first  and  lust 
pertudH,  or  ITJ  pci'  cent.,  the  increase  for  England  and 
WrW»  in  the  some  period  being57  per  cent. 

The  ftdlowing  table  presents  a suromar}'  of  the  popula- 
lion  of  each  hundred,  as  taken  in  1831 : — 


AUtoo  Hundred 
East  „ 
Martinsley  „ 
Oakham  Soke 
Wrandyko  „ 


OCCVPATION8. 


IntbAbiknl 

Fainilb'*. 

BiiM 

I'uIb- 

lubiictl. 

Familial 

ehiaSy 

lu  a»r»- 
cuUiof. 

Fawiltn 

rliivdjr 

lu  Iratb*. 
hmuiiOk- 

uxi  liui- 
dirratl. 

All  oUi«r 
Famlli)-* 
not  ron- 
Itriust  in 
lltr  twu 
prtwi- 
Inf 

elMMi, 

Malrv 

FrnnW. 

ToUl  of 
IVnoiu. 

M>lra 

>4>an«r 

*«*• 

821 

■Hj 

597 

183 

112 

21-20 

2155 

4-275 

1099 

667 

474 

1.30 

121 

1774 

1692 

3466 

868 

377 

299 

145 

1880 

1699 

3779 

966 

416 

296 

254 

2143 

2177 

1097 

wB 

Hi 

433 

194 

)58 

1804 

1741 

3545 

9IU 

1 3935 

4)91 

22 

99 

2299 

1102 

790 

9721 

9664 

19385 

4940 

PERAIN^. 


Cfwnly  Hrpmses,  Crime.  In  the  three  years  1748- 
49*50,  the  average  sum  expended  annually  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  862/.;  in  1776  it  was  2664/.;  for  tho  three 
years  1783-4-5  the  aimiial  average  was  '26G4/. ; and  for  the 
under-mentioned  periods  as  follows:— 


1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 


£ 

8,276. 

1U68. 

10.575, 

8.809, 


being 


for  each  inhabitant. 


The  sura  raised  by  tho  county  for  local  purposes  in  the 
year  ending  25lh  of  March,  1833,  was  12,190/..  of  which 
Huin  10,98.5?.  was  assessed  on  land;  939/. on  houses;  127/. 
on  mills,  factories.  &c.;  and  1394  on  manorial  profits,  na- 
vigation, &c.  The  expenditure  for  the  years  ending  25th 
March,  IS34-37-40  was  as  follows  : — 

28X  19...  1940. 

d.  d.  d. 

RvlMf  •imI  uaiuu&soce  uf  poor . S.009  6.t.9  7.444 

S-ilii  of  Inw.  of  |>kuncr«,  tee.  . £17  6 

Ollier  luc«l  p*irpu»«.|  . . , , 1.504  463  SIS 

U.S04  6ja»j  7.464 

The  total  saving  cllecicd  in  1640,  compareil  with  1834, 
was  3740/.,  or  33  per  cent.  Tho  ex|>cndituro  per  head  with 
referenco  to  tho  population  m 1831,  was  9.r.  Ad.  in  1834; 
6«.  5<i  in  1837;  and  in  1840,  in  coiisequcnie  of  tho  high 
price  of  proviAiuiia,  it  rmie  to  7«.  6if.  per  head.  The  numl^r 
of  paupers  relieved  in  1839  was  1535;  and  in  1840  there 
wore  l454relioved.or  7 percent,  ofthu  total  populaliou, being 
one  and  onc-balf  under  the  average  fur  Etiglunu,  and  one-half 
the  average  fur  WilUbire.  In  1835  6 the  number  of  bas- 
tards chargeable  to  purialies  in  the  county  was  1 in  242  of 
the  tutal  |)opulation  ; the  proportion  for  England  being  I in 
215.  and  for  some  of  the  Welsh  counties  less  than  1 in  60. 
In  1830  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  tu  the  total  num- 
ber of  births  in  the  county  was  1 in  22  ; the  proportion  for 
Ei^Iand  being  1 in  20. 

Tlie  county-rate  expenditure  amounted  to  273/.  in  1792  ; 
477/.  in  1801;  2020/.  in  1811;  1296/.  m 1821;  1192/.  in 
1831 ; and  966/.  in  1838. 

Ill  1839  the  sum  of  921/.  was  collected  on  account  of 
chui'ch  expenses,  of  which  sum  581/.  was  derived  from 
cluiri'h-rates,  and  340/.  from  various  other  sources,  includ- 
ing J03/.  from  estutos  and  rent-charges.  The  expenditure 
amounted  to  874/.,  and  included  306/.  for  repairs  of 
churches. 

The  statistics  of  the  highways  for  the  ycare  1612-13-14. 
tho  annual  average  being  taken,  were  as  follows:— Longih 
of  paved  streets  and  turnpike  roads,  63  miles;  all  other 
highways  used  for  wbecl-carriagcs,  254  miles ; rates  levied 
for  repair  of  the  above,  3327/.;  composition  in  lieu  of  sta- 
tute duty,  403/.;  estimated  value  of  statute  labour  per- 
formed in  kind,  ‘2032/.  In  1839  the  expenditure  on  tlie 
highways,  ebliiuatcd  ol  267  miles  in  length,  was  4694/..  the 
cost  of  repair  ]>er  mile  being  1 7/.  1 la. 

The  number  of  turapiko  trusts  in  tho  county  in  1834  was 
fuur.  The  total  income  was  641)6/.,  the  chief  items  l>ctng 
3757/.  from  tolls;  405/.  parish  composition  in  lieu  of  sta- 
tute duty;  and  1076/.  estimated  value  of  statute  labour 
pcifurmeil.  The  e.xpendilurc  amounted  to  6061/.;  and 
there  wore  bonded  debts  to  the  amount  of  9900/.  In  1836 


the  income,  including  money  borrowed,  was  5804/. ; ami 
the  expenditure,  including  debts  paid  off,  5610/.  Hie  debt* 
amounted  to  about  two  years'  clear  annual  income  (the  pro- 
portion of  debts  fur  England  being  equal  to  4;^  years’  iiicoineX 
and  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  was  3 |^r  cent,  of  the 
total  debt,  tnat  for  England  being  12  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
and  committed  in  tho  three  septennial  periods  ending 
1819-26-33,  was  56,  83,  and  102,  making  an  annual  average 
in  each  period  of  6,  1 1*8  and  I4‘5  respectively.  The  average 
of  the  six  years  from  1834  to  1839  inclusive  was  19*5,  the 
total  committals  for  the  above  years  being  1 1 7.  The  num- 
bers for  each  year  were  as  follows; — 

1834.  ]S35.  1836.  1837.  I83&  1839. 

Committed  25  15  24  27  13  13 

Convicted  21  13  |6  19  7 11 

Acquitted  4 2 8 8 6 2 

The  avcragccomparative  results  presented  by  the  criminal 
tables  for  so  small  a population  as  Rutlandshire  are  calcu- 
lated rather  to  mislead  than  afford  information.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1635  the  proportion  of  persons  committed  to  the 
total  population  was  1 in  1292,  and  for  England  and  Wales 
63),  but  in  1837  the  proportion  in  Rutlandshire  rose  to  1 
in  716,  the  number  of  committals  being  15  in  the  former 
year  and  25  in  tho  latter.  For  the  last  six  years  the  average 
has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  1 in  lOUO,  which  is  a more 
favourable  proportion  than  prevails  in  any  of  the  eastern  or 
southern  agricultural  counties.  Tho  number  of  females 
committed  docs  not  average  more  than  2,  and  in  1639  there 
wa-snot  one.  In  1837-8  9 the  proportion  of  instructed  criini- 
naU  in  Rutlandshire  averaged  39  per  cent.,  which  was  higher 
than  in  any  other  county,  the  county  of  Bedford  standing 
as  low  as  2 2 per  cent. 

The  number  of  registered  electors  in  the  county  in  1835 
was  1328,  and  1373  in  1640.  In  tho  latter  year  there  were 
858  voters  possessing  freehold  qualifications ; 68  copyholders ; 
9 leaseholders  for  lives  or  periods  of  years  ; 327  occupying 
tenants  at  a rent  of  50/.  per  annum  ; 24  deriving  the  right 
of  voting  from  offices  which  they  enjoyed;  and  87  were 
were  either  joiut  qualifications  or  double  qualifications. 

There  is  no  savniigs'-b.-ink  m tho  county. 

Education. — The  summary  from  the  Returns  to  Parlia 
inont  in  )833,  in  obedience  to  circulars  issued  to  ebureb- 
wardens  and  other  local  authorities  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  might  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  this  county,  a 
much  more  complete  statistical  inquiry  having  taken  place 
in  1836,  under  the  direction  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society  ; but  for  tho  purpose  of  oomparing  the  result  of  the 
official  inquiry  with  the  one  lut  mentioned,  the  former  is 
given  in  an  abridged  form. 

SchooU  SchvUrt. 

lofantschools  . . .10 

Scholars,  aged  from  2 to  7 ycai-s  . 173 

Daily  schools  . . , 102 

Scholars,  aged  from  4 to  14  years  . 2707 

Total  daily  schools  . . .112 

Total  scholars  under  daily  instruction  2S80 

Sunday-schooU  . , .56 

Scholars  at  such  schools,  aged  from 
4 to  1 5 . . , 2732 
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llie  mo«t  apparent  defect  in  the  official  returni  artMM 
from  the  impossibility  of  osceriainiog  the  number  of  dupli- 
cate entries  of  scholars  who  attend  both  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  consequently  iho  numbers  who  are  not  receiv- 
ing any  eflucation  at  all  cannot  be  determined.  The  above 
official  return  for  Rutlandshire  is  believed  to  be  moro  accu- 
rate than  (or  any  other  county.  The  corrections  are  therefore 
less  than  they  would  bo  in  other  cases.  The  following  state-, 
mentsare  token  from  the  Report  oftheManchcsterSiatistical 
SiiCiuly The  population  oi  tho  county,  in  1838,  was  esti- 
mated at  2U.0U0,  and  the  number  of  children  between  5 
and  15  years  of  ago  at  5000.  Of  these  S5C1  were  found  to 
be  attending  either  at  day  or  Sunday  schools,  leaving  1439, 
or  about  ‘i9  per  cent.,  not  receiving  school  instruction. 
Taking  the  scholars  of  all  ages,  it  was  found  that  1117,  or 
about  5*6  per  cent,  of  tho  population,  attended  day  and 
evening  schools;  19‘i*i,  or  about  9*6  per  cent,  of  tho  |>opu- 
laiion  attended  both  day  and  Sunday  schools;  and  1274,  or 
about  6*4  per  cent,  of  the  population,  attended  Sunday- 
schools  only.  The  dame  and  common  day  scImuIs  wore  ‘ 
attended  by  6*25  per  cent,  and  the  endowed  or  chanty  schools 
by  8*26  per  cent.,  ofthe  total  population.  Out  of  46  parishes  | 
and  2 hamlets  in  the  county  there  were  only  7 parishes  and 
the  2 liamlets  without  a Sundav-school.  Out  of  1 4U  schools,  I 
all  but  14  had  been  establishoif  since  1801 ; 63  schools  had 
been  couimuncod  from  1830  to  1838;  and  58  from  1801  to 


1830.  Tlio  following  * General  Summary  of  Schools  and 
Scholars  in  tho  county  of  Rutland  in  1838 ' apiHMidcd  to 
the  Manchester  * Rc*|>ort’  (p.  315,  vol.  ii.  uf  the  Jouma/  qf 
th«  StatUticiU  Sinri^ty  nf  httulon). 

In  another  * Ru|H)rl'  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  So 
cictv,  *On  the  Condition  of  the  Population  in  Three  Parishes 
in  Rutlandshire,  in  1839,'  it  U stated  that  75  persons  per 
cent,  were  able  to  read,  and  44  per  cent  could  write,  in  one 
parish,  and  in  tlie  two  other  parishi'S  it  was  found  that  the 
proportion  of  the  former  was  81  per  cent.,  and  of  the 
fatter  50  per  cent  On  the  whole,  Rutlandshire  may  be 
regarded  as  considerably  in  advance  of  other  counties.  In 
tbu  ‘ Second  Annual  Report  ofthe  Registrar-General,’  the 
number  who  signed  with  marks  in  attestation  of  marriages 
is  given  os  33  {ler  cent.,  while  in  Bedfordshire  the  propor- 
tion was  CO  per  cent.  Little  however  bus  been  done 

’ reading 
e people, 
ouks  » a 
schools.' 

Tlie  books  most  commonly  found  in  the  <H>ltages  in  tho 
three  parishes  which  the  Society  made  the  subject  of  a ^i:pa- 
rale  inquiry  were  Fox’s  * Martyrs;’  Fleetwood’s  * Life  of 
Christ;’  and  Venn's  'Whole  Duty  of  Man.'  Few  cottages 
were  entirely  duslitutu  of  books,  but  they  were  almost  ex- 
clusively religious  works. 


throughout  tlie  county  to  extend  education  beyonc 
and  writing  or  to  develop  tho  intelligence  of  tL 
The  Manchester  ' Report*  statoa  that  ‘ want  of  1: 
very  serious  impediment  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
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RUTULI.  rL^Ti?«iJ 

RUYSCH,  FREDERIC,  a celebrated  anatomist,  was 
born  at  tho  Hague,  in  1638.  His  fatherwas  aecrelo^of  the 
Stulcs-General  of  Ilullund.  lie  studied  medicine  at  Leyden, 
took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1664,  and  then  returned  to  prac- 
tise at  tho  Hague.  In  1665  he  published  his  first  work  on 
the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  Amster- 
dam. From  this  time  ho  devoted  himielfentirely  to  thestudy 
of  anatomy,  or  rather  to  the  formation  of  an  anatomical  mu- 
seum, for  he  seems  to  have  regarded  tho  science  of  anatomy 
ns  a pursuit  fur  inferior  to  the  art  uf  preparation-making. 
In  this  art  he  was  certainly  unequalled  by  uny  uf  his  con- 
tein)H>rarie't,  and  the  accounts  given  by  thosu  who  saw  his 
museum,  of  the  perfect  state  in  which  the  bodies  of  chil- 


dren and  animals  were  preserved,  with  ait  the  ap|iar«nt 
freshness  and  bloom  of  life,  if  they  could  be  eutirelv  credited, 
would  be  sufficient  evidence  that  ho  has  not  yet  tail  a n\al 
in  the  preservation  of  bodies,  lu  Uio  utVof  dissecting  and 
of  injecting  the  blood-vessels  however,  in  which  Ruysch 
was  supposed  to  bo  equally  eminent,  he  has  long  been  far 
surpassed;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  best  preparations  of 
this  kind  were  not  superior  to  thosu  wliich  aro  ordinarily 
made  at  tho  present  day. 

By  unceasing  labour  Ruysch  collected  a most  extensive 
museum  of  anatomical  preparulions  of  alt  kinds,  fur  winch, 
in  1698,  Peter  of  Russia  gave  him  3P.U09  tiorins.  It  was 
then  conveyeil  to  Pelersburtf,  where,  it  is  said,  tho  Breuier 
part  has  sinre  deraved,  and  become  useless.  After  selling 
his  first  museum,  Ruysch  commenceil  w'llh  unabated  ardour 
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to  collect  a second,  a part  of  u'bich,  at  hU  death  in  1731, 
wa-i  sold  to  thu  king  of  Poland  for  20.000  tlorms. 

Ruy»ch’s  merits  aa  aai  anatomist  have  been  greatly  over- 
rated. Ill  all  his  works,  which  make  up  five  large  cjuarto 
volumes,  there  U no  evidence  that  he  was  more  than  u plod- 
ding anatomical  artist  Though  he  claimed  many  discoveries, 
those  that  really  belong  to  liim  are  few  and  not  important ; 
and  in  proportion  to  tW  labour  expended  in  thu  pursuit  of 
anatomy,  few  have  contributed  leas  to  its  progress  as  a sci- 
ence, for  he  did  not  even  publish  the  modes  of  making  bis 
preparation^. 

HUYSDAEL.  or  RXJYSDAAL.  JACOB.  Tins  great 
landscafKi-painlcr  was  born  at  Haarlem,  in  1635.  He  was 
originally  brought  up  to  surgery,  which  he  practised  fur  a 
short  time,  but  he  appears  to  have  painted  at  an  early  age, 
and  eventually  he  adopted  painting  as  his  profession.  If  wo 
luav  judge  from  a certain  similarity  of  handling,  he  pro- 
bably received  the  first  instruction  in  his  art  from  bis  elder 
brother  Solomon,  who  was  also  a good  landscape-painter, 
but  hU  reputation  has  been  lost,  or  rather  obscured,  by  the 
superior  name  of  his  brother.  Solomon  was  burn  also  in 
Haarlem,  in  1616,  and  died  there  in  1670;  be  was  the 
scholar  of  Schoeft  and  Van  Gojen.  lie  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  invention  of  an  admirable  composition  in  imita- 
tion of  variegated  marbles. 

Jacob  Ruysdael  became  the  friend  of  Nicolas  Berghem, 
and,  as  has£>een  reported,  his  scholar;  but  this,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  extreme  dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is 
liiglily  improbable.  Ruysdael  was  a simple  but  accurate 
imitator  of  nature,  and  his  taste  inclined  him  towards  the 
wild  and  the  secluded ; but  he  displayed  an  eX(|uistto  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  his  subjects,  and  for  thu  power  and 
at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  his  imitations  he  has  never 
been  equaUefl.  Woods  and  waterfalls  are  the  prevailing 
subjccu  of  his  landscapes,  and  he  rarelv  if  ever  painted  a 
scene  without  introducing  either  a cascade  or  a rivulet.^  lie 
occasionally  also  painted  marine  pieces. 

Ruyidad's  works,  independent  of  their  powerful  effect 
and  masterly  imitation,  are  distinguished  IVom  those  of 
other  masters  by  the  peculiarity  that  the  foregrounds  eenc- 
rally  constitute  pictures,  the  distances  being  introduced 
simply  as  accessories  to  complete  the  view,  ana  he  may  be 
said  perhaps  never  to  have  produced  a mere  scenic  effect. 
His  colouring,  though  warm,  as  also  his  foliage,  is  that  of 
a northern  climate,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  ever 
visited  Italy;  he  was  fond  of  rather  cold  and  cloudy  skies 
with  sudden  and  powerful  masses  of  liglit  and  shade.  Ruys- 
dael never  painted  figures ; those  which  are  introduced  into 
his  compositions  were  painted  by  Ostade,  Wuurormanns,  a 
Vandevelde,  or  Berghem. 

His  works  arc  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  good 
judges.  There  are  fine  s]>ecimons  of  them  in  most  or  the  i 
principal  collections  of  Europe.  The  Stag-Hunt,  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden,  the  figures  of  which  arc  by  Van- ' 
devclde.  is  generally  reputed  to  be  his  mnstcrpioce;  but 
there  is  a largo  woody  lamLw-apo  in  the  LX>ria  gallery  at 
Rome,  of  surprising  power  and  beauty,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly unsurpassed  by  any  production  of  its  class.  Ruysdael 
also  etched  a few  plates  in  a very  bold  and  effective  stvlc, 
but  impressions  from  them  are  very  scarce.  He  die<f  at 
Haailein  in  1681,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The 
celebrated  Hobbema  studied  the  works  of  Ruyadael.  (Dcs- 
camps  ; Fionllo.) 

RUYTER,  MICHAEL,  bom  at  Fleissmgen  in  1607, 
went  to  sea  at  eleven  years  of  age  as  a cabin-boy,  and  rose 
successively  until  he  became  a warrant-officer,  and,  in  1635, 
was  made  captain.  Ho  served  for  several  years  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  1645  was  appointed  rear-admiral.  In  1647 
he  attacked  and  sunk  off  Sallee  an  Algerine  Muadron.  In 
1652  he  was  employed  in  the  war  against  England,  and 
while  accompanying  a large  ctuivoy  of  merchantmen  he  met 
the  English  fleet  off  Plymouth.  Vho  combat  was  not  deci- 
sive, but  Ruyter  Accci^ed  It)  saving  his  convoy.  In  1653 
he  commanded  a division,  under  Van  Tromp,  and  was 
beaten  by  Blake,  but  he  had  afterwards  an  advantage  over 
the  English  near  the  Goodwin  Sands.  In  1655  he  was  sent 
to  the  Mediterranesn  to  chastise  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis.  In  1659,  being  sent  by  the  Statos-Gcneral  to  the 
assistance  of  Denmark  against  Sweden,  he  defeated  the 
Swedish  fleet,  os  a reward  for  which  the  king  of  Denmark 
gave  him  a title  of  imlulity  with  a penHton.  In  1665  lie 
fought  against  Prince  Rupert  of  England  with  no  docisivo 
result,  and  in  July  of  the  following  year  he  was  beaten  by 


the  English.  In  June.  1667,  he  entered  the  Thaiuesasfaras 
the  Medway,  ami  dcstruicd  the  shipping  at  Slieorness.  Id 
1671,  war  having  broken  out  between  France  ami  Holland, 
Ruyter  had  the  command  of  the  Dutch  fleet  which  was  to 
oppose  the  French  and  the  English:  he  fuiiglil  several  baltlea 
in  the  Cliannel  and  the  German  Ocean,  without  any  im- 
portant result.  In  1675  be  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  fought  a desperate  battle  with  the  French  admiral  Du- 
quesno,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  in  which  his  tlcet  was 
worsted  and  Ruyter  had  both  his  legs  shattered.  He 
effected  a retreat  into  the  port  of  Syractn^e,  where  he  died 
of  his  wounds,  in  April,  1676.  A splendid  monument  was 
raised  to  him  at  Amsterdam,  and  G.  Brandt  wrote  his  Life, 
which  was  translalcil  into  French,  Amsiordam,  fol.,  1690. 
Even  Louis  XIV.  expressed  sorrow  oil  hearing  of  his  death, 
saying  that ' he  could  not  help  regretting  the  loss  of  a great 
man.  although  an  enemv.' 

RYAN.  LOCH.  [V^igtonshirk.] 

RYBINSK,  in  the  government  of  Yaroslaw,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rybinka  and  the  Volga,  though  a small  town 
with  only  32U0  inhabitants,  is  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is  as  it  were  the  central  point  of  the  inland 
trade  and  inland  navigation  of  Russia,  because  it  is  here 
that  the  goods  are  generally  transferred  from  the  large 
Volga  vessels  to  the  smaller  craft  which  arc  to  convey  them 
by  tlic  rivers  and  canals  connected  w ith  the  Volga.  In  one 
year  1760  large  vessels  have  brought  goods  to  the  value  of 
30  millions  of  rubles,  and  above  6000  small  vessels  have 
conveyed  these  and  other  goods  (to  the  amount,  in  all,  of  56 
millions  of  rubles)  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  number  of 
stranccis  who  visit  Rvbinsk  in  the  summer  is  very  great. 

RYCAUT.  or  RICALT,  SIR  PAUU  was  the  tenth  son 
of  Sir  Peter  Rycaut,  a merchant  of  London.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in 
1650,  at  Cambridge.  In  1661  he  attended  the  earl  ofAVin- 
chelsca  as  secretary,  when  that  nobleman  went  out  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  Constantinople.  During  that 
embassy,  which  lasted  eight  years,  he  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  the 
Turks,  and  published  the  'Capitulations,  Articles  of  Peace, 
&C.,  concluded  between  England  and  the  Porte  in  1663,' 
and  also  *Tbe  Present  Stale  of  the  Ottoman  Emmre,  in 
Tliree  Books,  containing  the  Maxims  of  ihcTurkish  Wltiic, 
their  Religion,  ami  Military  Discipline,  illustrated  with 
Figures,’  London,  1668,  1670,  fol.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed consul  at  Smynia,  which  situation  he  held  during 
eleven  years,  and  exerted  himself  diligently  in  extending 
the  commerce  of  England  with  the  Levant. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Rycaut  employed  himself 
chieffy  in  literary  occupations.  He  published  'The  present 
State  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches,  Anno  Christi 
1678.’  London,  1680,  fol.,  and  a ' History  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire from  1623  to  1677.’  London.  1680,  fol.,  which  is  a con- 
tinuation of  Knollys’s  ' History  of  the  Turks,’  and  contains 
much  information  concerning  the  political  resources  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  the  manners  of  the  Turks.  It  has 
b^en  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Euro)>o,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 

In  1685  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  then  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  appointed  Rycaut  secretary  of  the  provinces  of 
Leinster  and  Connaught,  and  James  II.  created  him  a privy 
councillor  of  Ireland,  a Judge  of  the  (Ikiurt  of  Admiralty,  and 
a knight.  The  Revolution  of  1688  deprived  him  of  all  bis 
employments,  but  in  1690  ho  was  appointed  resident  to 
the  Hanse  Towns  ; be  then  went  to  reside  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  remained  there  till  1700,  when  he  returned  to 
England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  died  on  the  16th 
December  in  the  same  year. 

Rycaut  was  a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  high  character  as  a diplomatist  was 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of 
the  modem  Greek,  the  Turkish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Rycaut  published 
a 'History  of  the  Turks  from  the  year  1675  to  1679,’  Lon- 
don, 1700.  folio;  an  English  translation  of  Oarrilasso  de  la 
Vega’s  * Royal  Commentaries  of  Peru,’  London,  1688,  fol. ; 
an  English  translation  of  Platina's  'History  of  the  Popes.' 
London.  1685.  fol- ; and  an  English  translation  of  ' El  Ch- 
ticun,’  ofBaltasar  Gracian,  I»ndoii,  1681.  folio. 

RYE,  a parliamentary  borough,  a seaport  town,  and  a 
member  of  the  Cinque- Ports,  is  situated  upon  an  eroincncu 
at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county  of  Sus-sox,  and 
63  milea  south-east  from  Loudon.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
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by  Ibe  river  Rolher,  tlie  channel  of  which  was  suddenly  di- 
Toned  from  Romney  by  tho  tempest  that  overwheliueil  Old 
Wiiichclsea  in  the  year  1287,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
the  river  Tillingham,  which,  having  rcK'cived  tho  waters  of 
the  Bredo  immediately  above  the  town,  joins  the  Rother  at 
Rye:  the  united  stream  enters  the  sea  about  a mile  and  a 
half  below  tho  town,  and  there  forms  Old  R>o  harbour. 
Rye  is  supposed  to  be  the  Novus  Portus  of  Ptolemy. 
The  derivation  of  its  name  is  variously  stated:  Camden 
derives  it  from  Rive,  Norman  (Ripa,  Lat.,  a b.ank ) ; Jeake^ 
from  the  British  Rhu  or  Saxon  Rhee,  a ford ; and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  (own  in  former  years  seems  to  favour  tho  letter 
opinion.  The  earliest  autheulic  record  of  Rye  is  of  the  year 
893,  when  tho  Danes,  under  ibc  pirate  Ha-ntinges,  effected  a 
landing  near  this  town,  and  afterwurds  took  Appuldore. 
Edwaril  the  Confessor  gave  the  town  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  Fesramp  m Normandy;  but  Henry  III.,  in  the 
firiy  flrst  year  of  his  reign  (1267),  resumed  possession  of  it . 
for  the  better  defence  of  ibe  kingdom  by  maritime  operations, 
and  granted  to  the  monastery  in  exchange  the  manors  of 
Chilccnham  (Cheltenham)  and  Selover  in  Gloucestershire, 
with  lands  in  Lincolnshire.  The  town  is  not  mentioned  in 
* D<jme.iday,‘  but  it  was  doubtless  included  in  the  hundred 
of  Glieslingofi,  in  which  it  is  locally  situated,  and  probably 
formed  part  of  the  manor  of  Raraeslie.  In  the  reign  of 
Sleplicn,  William  dTpres,  carl  of  Kent,  erected  a tower 
or  small  castle  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  rivers 
at  their  junction,  which  is  still  standing.  It  was  purchased 
by  the  corporation,  10  Henry  VII.,  and  is  now  used  as  a 
ga<d ; imnie<liatoly  below  it  is  a modern  buttery  for  eighteen 
guns.  This  single  ca.<Ulo  beini;  thought  insufficient  for  (he 
defence  of  the  town,  Edward  Hi.  caused  it  to  be  walled  on 
tho  north  and  west  sides,  the  natural  abruptness  of  the 
native  ruck,  at  that  time  washed  by  the  sea,  being  considered 
a sufficient  protection  on  the  east  aud  west.  There  were 
originally  throe  gales,  besides  a small  postem-gate.  The 
eastern  or  land-gate,  the  only  olio  still  preserved,  bus  a 
handsome  Gothic  arch,  tlankod  on  each  side  by  a round 
tower.  'Die  town  was  burnt  by  the  French  m the  1st 
Richard  II.  (1377),  w hen  the  greater  portion  of  tho  town  and 
the  beautiful  church  wore  reduced  to  Obhus ; and  again  in 
23  llcury  VI.  ( 1447),  when  the  old  records  perished.  After 
those  attacks  of  (he  enemy,  the  town  in  tho  next  century 
suffered  severely  from  pestilence.  In  1344  there  were  462 
persons  buneil;  in  1563  no  loas  than  765  died,  of  whom 
tliero  weru  buried  in  August  105,  in  September  290,  and  in 
October  I6S,  or  563  persons  in  three  months ; and  again,  in 
1580,  592  persons  died,  the  majority  of  whom  were  carried 
off  in  the  summer  monllis  by  the  plague.  la  1572  Rye 
became  an  asylum  for  tho  Huguenuts,  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  Catherine  ue’ Medici.  On  tho  22nd 
November,  1572.  there  were  641  strangers  in  the  town,  aud 
the  arrivals  continue<l  to  increase  (ill  1582,  when  the  French 
Protestant  inhabitants  in  Rye  were  1534:  (hey  remained  at 
Rye  liil  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  1.,  w hen  they 
or  their  descendants  ro-embarked  for  France. 

Tlie  condition  of  Rye  has  mainly  depended  upon  its  har- 
bour. In  the  sixteenth  century  the  harbour  was  nearly 
chukecl  up:  an  act  was  passed  (2  Edw.  VI.)  (1548)  for 
oraemling  the  haven,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  storm  of  1 570  re* 
opuiiud  it  that  the  harbour  was  navigable  for  trading  ves- 
sels. The  sea  however  continued  to  recede,  so  that  in 
16U7  the  inefficiency  of  the  port  was  the  cause  of  great 
complaint.  During  the  whole  of  that  century  tho  sea 
recoded,  and  the  bar  of  beach  accumulated  at  the  entrance, 
till,  in  1750,  alt  hopes  of  improving  the  old  harbour  being 
abandoned,  it  was  determined  to  I^orra  a new  mouth  by 
a canal  running  directly  south  into  the  sea;  this  work 
Was  prosecuted  at  a great  expense  till  1776,  when  tho 
new  harbour  was  found  to  be  a complete  failure,  and  was 
abandoned.  The  old  harbour  was  once  more  resorted  to, 
aud  it  has  been  much  improved.  A wooden  pier  of  piles 
has  been  constructed  on  the  eastern  side,  and  embankments 
have  been  thrown  up  on  the  western  side,  leaving  an  inter- 
mediate entrance  160  feet  in  width.  The  average  rise  of 
spriog-tidt-s  Is  about  17  feet,  and  of  neap-tides  from  9 to  12 
feet  at  tho  pier-bead,  whilst  the  lift  in  the  bay  is  22  feet. 
At  low-water  tho  harbour  is  dry.  The  depth  of  the  channel 
up  tho  river  doorcases  gradually  to  tlie  town,  where  there  is 
14  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  but  during  neaps  seldom 
more  than  9 feet.  The  approach  from  the  bay  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  is  very  intricate  and  difficult,  espe- 
cially for  sailing  vessels,  owing  to  the  sand-bauks  and  the 
P.  C.,  No.  1266. 


tortuous  course  of  tho  channel.  The  shingle  or  stone  beach, 
which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  harbour’s  mouth,  has' 
accumulated  at  (ho  entrance,  owing  to  the  winds  cither  from 
the  westward  or  eastward  of  south,  and  forms  banks  on 
each  side  (according  to  the  prevalence  of  tho  wind),  which, 
in  combination  with  sand,  shut  out  the  sea  and  render  the 
channel  crooked  and  un<‘ertain.  The  chief  trade  consists  in 
the  c.\port  of  hops,  bark,  and  wool,  and  in  tho  import  of 
coals,  corn,  limber,  and  Dutch  produce.  Lime  U also  burnt 
near  the  town  from  chalk  brought  from  Beacby  Head,  and 
shm-building  is  successfully  earned  on. 

Rye  has  never  received  a charter.  It  is  a corporation  by 
prescription.  The  town  is  not  divided  into  wards.  Tho 
council  consists  of  four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors; 
the  stylo  is  ' the  mayor,  jurats,  and  comroonalw  of  tho 
antient  town  of  R)e.’  (5  and  6Win.  IV.,c.  76.)  The  juris- 
diction extends  over  nearly  one-half  of  the  parish  of  R»c. 
comprehending  1079  acres  out  of  2475.  Tnc  mayor  and 
aldermen,  assisted  by  a recorder,  hold  courts  of  sessions  and 
general  gaul  delivery  fur  all  offences,  and  a court  of  record 
fur  all  actions  real,  personal,  and  mixed;  they  have  also 
a summary  jurisdiction  fur  debts  below  40r. 

Rye  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  42  Edw. 
Ill , till  2 Wm.  IV.,  c.  45,  when  it  was  placed  in  sche- 
dule B,  since  which,  in  conjunction  willi  Winchelsca  and  six 
rural  parishes,  it  iia-»  retuined  one  member.  R)e  is  uneof 
the  two  anticnt  towns  added  to  the  Cinque  Purls  before  the 
reign  of  John,  and  described  as  * nobiliura  membra  quinque 
portuum.’  [Cinque  Ports.J 

The  town  U pleasantly  situated  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  slopes  of  a hill,  and  cunt-ists  of  three  principal 
streets  running  parallel  to  the  sea,  intersected  by  cross 
streets,  but  the  houses  are  irregularly  built  The  town-hall 
is  a neat  brick  building  suppui  ied  on  erL-hes,  with  a market- 
place beneath.  The  market  days  arc  Wednesdays  fur  corn, 
vegetables,  fish,  &c. ; and  Saturdays  for  vegetables, 
and  meat.  Every  alternate  W'ednesday  there  is  a market 
for  fat  stock  well  supplied.  Rye  is  wiihin  the  diocese  of 
Chichester;  the  cliureh,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  described 
by  Jeakes  as  * the  guodlichl  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Sussex  or  Kent,  (he  cathedrals  excepted,’  has  been 
patched  and  altered  so  as  to  spoil  the  general  effect.  Tho 
southern  chancel,  once  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Clare,  is 
used  as  a school  room,  aud  tho  northern,  formerly  tho 
chauntry  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  blocked  out  from  ibo  body  of 
the  church.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  with  an  average  net 
commuted  income  of  410/.  The  population  of  the  entire 
parish,  in  16.11,  was  3715,  and  the  number  of  inhabited 
houses  680.  Tliero  are  two  schouls,  recently  united;  one 
a free  grammar-school,  erected  in  16.36,  by  Thomas  Pea- 
cock, gent.,  one  of  the  jurats,  and  endowed  with  the  sum  of 
32/.  annually;  and  tho  other,  for  poor  children,  founded  and 
endowed  by  James  Saunders,  Esq.,  in  1708,  with  a rent- 
charge.  now  producing  1 16/.  10s.  per  annum. 

(Horbfield's  Nittory  qf  Sussex,  Alo,  1635;  Stoekdale’s 
Sketch  n/  IJailings,  8cc.;  Burrell  MSS.;  Lansdowne 
MSS.;  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c.) 

RYE  is  a plant  of  the  family  of  the  GraminetD,and  bears 
naked  seeds  on  a flat  oar  furnished  with  awns  like  barley. 
The  straw  is  solid,  the  internal  part  being  filled  wiih  a pith, 
which,  if  it  causes  it  to  be  inferior  as  fodder,  makes  it  more 
valuable  for  litter,  and  particularly  for  thatching.  Thevolue 
of  the  straw  is  often  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  grain.  Rye 
grows  on  poor  light  soils  which  are  allogelhur  unfit  for 
wheat,  and  hence  tracts  of  light  sands  are  often  denomi- 
nated rye-lands.  On  these  soils  this  grain  is  far  more  pio- 
filablo  than  wheat,  which  can  only  be  raised  there  at  a 
great  expense  of  marling  and  manuring.  The  value  of  rye 
in  those  countries  wliere  it  forms  a considerable  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  that  of  wheat  From  experiments  made  to 
a.sccrtaia  the  quantities  of  nutritious  matter  in  rye  and  wheat, 
Tiiaor  slates  their  real  comparative  value  to  bo  as  64  to 
71.  It  was  formerly  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in 
England,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  wheat,  and  waa 
then  called  meslin,  from  the  old  French  word  mesHt 
which  means  mixed.  Tho  meslin  when  ground  produced  a 
very  wholesome  and  palatable  household  bread,  and  it 
was  thought  advantageous  to  sow  tho  two  sorts  together, 
from  the  notion  that  if  either  failed  there  would  still 
be  a crop  of  tho  other.  This  however  was  an  error.  No 
doubt  tho  wheat  would  often  fail  on  inferior  soils  when  tho 
rye  would  thrive:  but  the  reverse  was  seldom  or  never  the 
Voi.  XX.-2  O 
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cue;  and  beeides  the  ryo  comes  to  maturity  at  least  a fort-  cultivated ; and  the  introduction  of  them  where  they  are 
night  before  the  wheat.  If  the  soil  »*  capable  of  lH?ariuj{  a not  known  U an  important  Ivcneflt  to  agriculture.  The 
moderatecrop  of  wheat,  it  would  l«tnuch  morendvantaj'eous  celebrated  agriculturist  Du  Hamel  du  Mniu*eau  montiona 
to  BOW  one  portion  of  a field  with  rye  and  another  with  an  individual  who  had  obtained,  from  one  howine.  five 
wheat ; and  if  merlin  bread  is  desired’,  the  two  grains  may  abundant  cuts  of  green  rjo  for  cattle  in  two  ycare.  If  any 
bo  mixed  in  any  reuuired  proportion.  Excellent  bread  is  green  plant  is  cut  down  before  the  frucliftcation  is  corn- 
made  of  two  parts  »f  wheat  and  one  of  rye  ground  together,  pletcd,  it  will  in  general  throw  out  fresh  sterns : and  in 
with  only  the  coarse  bran  sifle<l  out.  Rye  is  at  present  very  rich  soils  its  blossoming  may  thus  be  continually  n- 
raised  in  very  small  quantities  in  England.  By  examining  lanled,  until  the  roots  become  too  weak  to  force  successive 
the  averages  taken  for  the  nurp<ij»e  of  regulating  the  dulyon  stems. 

the  importation  of  com.  the  quantity  of  rye  wld  is  insig-  When  the  land  is  in  good  heart  and  clean  after  wheat- 
nificanl  compared  with  that  of  other  grain.  Except  at  the  harvest,  it  may  be  expeditiously  cullivalerl  by  means  of  a 
time  when  it  is  sown  for  iho  puriiose  of  affording  green  food  strong  scanfler,  sin-h  as  that  lately  invented  by  Mr.  Biddel, 
for  s1h.h.'I*  and  horses  inspring,  there  is  no  demand  forrve  in  or  some  similar  instrument,  which  opens  the  soil  several 
the  markets.  In  the  Return  now  before  us,  made  January  inches  dwp,  wiilioui  turning  it  over;  and  rye  may  bo 
8,  IWl,  for  the  preceding  week,  the  quantity  of  wheal  sold  sown  imiuuiliately,  without  using  the  plough.  This  is  an 
is’  slaterl  to  bo  68,y90  quarters,  and  of  rye  only  258;  and  immense  saving  of  time  and  labour,  as  four  or  at  most 
while  the  average  price  of  wheal  was  3/.  I*.  9rf..  and  barley  six  horses  will  completely  stir  ten  acres  of  land  in  a day. 
If.  13*.  6c/.,  that  or  rye  was  only  1/.  12i.  6t/.,  which  is  much  which  may  thus  be  immcdiaioly  sown  before  the  wheat 
below  its  comparative  value,  according  to  Tliat^r's  experi-  is  out  of  the  field,  or  fit  to  be  carried,  A week  gained 
menis,  either  to  make  bread  of  its  flour  or  to  distil  a spirit  in  the  time  of  sowing  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
froin  it.  tween  a crop  which  can  be  eaten  off  before  winter  and 

Rye  U extensively  cultivated  on  the  Continent,  capeciallv  one  which  will  only  be  fit  for  the  sheep  in  the  suecced- 
in  llie  Netherlands,  where  it  is  the  chief  grain  from  which  mg  spring.  The  wee<ls  which  may  spring  up  with  the 
the  spirit  commonly  calltMl  Hollands  is  dUlilled,  which  is  rye  will  either  be  choked  by  its  luxuriance,  or  at  all  events 
flavoured  with  juniper,  in  Dutch  callcil  Genfirer,  wlienee  the  will  never  shed  their  seeds,  being  mown  «r  fed  off  with  the 
name  of  genn'ii  and  its  contraction  gin.  When  malted  it  ly  e,  and  the  roots  ploughed  in  the  next  year.  The  large 
makes  excellent  beer,  one  bu-hel  of  rye  malt  being  equal  to  perennial  roots  will  thus  be  more  easily  taken  out  by  the 
at  least  one  and  a quarter  of  barley  malt.  The  culiivaiiou  of  narrows,  and  all  the  annual  wee<ls  will  be  destroyed, 
rye  is  very  simpio  ; it  is  usually  stjwn  after  wheat,  where  the  Although  the  v'nluc  of  rye  as  a green  crop  is  fully  ad- 
soilis  light  ami  rich,  or  lifter  turnips  and  potatoes,  in  those  mitted  in  England,  very  little  is  grown  Ibr  food  urdis- 
soils  which  ure  not  struiigunough  for  wheat.  As  it  is  ripe  in  tillalion,  yet  on  some  poor  soils,  where  wheat  and  barley 
June  or  July,  lumijss  are  often  sown  immediatelyafter;  and  aro  now  often  sown  with  a very  poor  return,  and  at  a 
by  the  manure  pruductd  by  the-e,  as  well  as  their  effect  on  great  expense  of  manure,  rye  and  buckwheat  would  give 
the  soil,  a second  crop  of  rye  can  be  obtained  the  ensuing  n much  greater  clear  profit,  and  would  require  much  Ic&s 
year.  Tliis  is  no  doubt  contrary  to  all  sound  theory;  but  manuring:  anil  where  there  arc  not  ready  means  of  mi- 
such  is  the  nractico  in  Flanders,  and  they  du  not  find  that  proving  the  soil  by  claying  or  tnarhng,  the  cultivation  of 
their  crops  uiminish  in  consequence.  rye  would  be  found  most  advantageous;  and.  by  means  o. 

In  England  rye  is  mostly  sown  ns  a green  cn>p,  and  when  shiv'p.  vory  ix)or  sandy  soils  might  thus  be  made  profitable, 
fcrl  off  carlv  in  spring  with  sheep,  the  land  i.s  invigorated,  and  Ryo  is  subject  to  most  of  the  dii^'uscs  w hich  attack  the 
Will  hear  excellent  jMitatoes  or  turnips  the  same  yenr.  Tills  plants  of  the  fumily  of  thv  Graniinea).  such  as  rust,  mildew, 
practice  canuol  be  hufflriently  rocominemled  ; and  if  the  rye  burnt  i*ar.  and  smui-hall.  Tlie««  dtseuscaare  described  in  the 
IS  sown  very  eaily  in  auluroti,  it  may  be  fed  off  in  Ociuhcr  oriiclc  Whrat.  But  there  is  one  remarkable  discaric,  which, 
ami  November,  when  sheeivfeed  is  beginning  to  fail  and  the  allhnugli  sometimes  found  in  w heat,  is  much  mure  com* 

turnips  have  nut  yet  attaiticsl  their  full  size,  without  any  munly  observed  in  rye.  It  is  called  the  ergot,  the  French 

defrimi-nl  to  the  succeeiling  spring  pnaiucc.  name  t>f  u cock’s  spur,  which  the  diseOied  gram  resembles 

Winter  barley  and  winter  i>ai8  have  been  substituted  for  in  siiapo.  [EruoT.J  By  some  perversion  of  the  vital  func- 
rye  ns  spring  foilder  by  some  farmers;  hut  on  lamf  of  mode-  tioiis  of  the  [ilant,  the  embiyo  or  germcn,  instead  of  grow  ing 
ralo  quality  rve  is  generally  preferred.  It  iH-arnthc  severest  into  a regular  seed  filled  with  farina. sluuts  out  along  black 
winters  which  is  nut  the  case  with  barley  or  oats.  The  rye  fuiigus-like  substance,  several  times  the  length  of  a common 
which  has  been  fed  <ifT  very  early  may  bo  allowed  to  remain  seed,  which  rises  above  the  chaff,  and  lias  the  appearance  of 
for  seed,  w hich  it  will  proiluco  more  or  less  abundantly,  ac*  a slender  pyramid,  slightly  bent  on  one  side.  This  substance 
conliQg  as  it  has  been  fe<l  off  earlier  or  later.  is  soft,  and  easilv  broken  or  cut,  and  is  uniform  in  its  ioter- 

Ttie  preparation  of  the  land  for  rye  is  the  same  as  for  nal  texture,  without  any  husk  or  skin  over  it.  If  it  were 

wh  eat,  except  that  in  very  light  soils  no  mure  pluughiiigs  merely  llie  loss  of  the  grain  ofwhtdi  tlic  ergot  takes  the  place, 
arc  required  than  will  clear  the  ground  of  weeds.  If  ryo  is  the  mischief  oceasionod  by  this  disease  would  be  compara> 
aown  after  harvest, ouc  ploughing  only  is  usually  given.  It  tively  trifling,  but  this  fungus,  when  taken  internally,  mixed 
will  thrive  upon  rich  wheat  soils,  as  well  as  upon  lighter,  with  the  rye  flour  converted  into  bread,  has  a most  powerful 
and,  as  it  throws  out  numerous  stems  lu  rich  land,  it  is  the  and  delcteriou.v  effect  on  the  animal  frame.  When  taken  in 
more  profitable  as  fodder,  although  the  crop  of  grain  might  any  considerable  <|uantitv,'  it  produces  the  most  dreadful  dis- 
not  be  so  abundant  when  the  plants  arc  too  much  eruudid.  eases.  This  was  first  observed  in  France,  where  a great 
To  have  ns  niucli  green  food  ns  possible,  the  rye  is  always  scarcity  from  iho  failure  of  the  crops,  accompanied  with  u 
sown  broadcast,  three  bushels  at  least  to  an  acre ; sitmu  more  than  usual  production  of  the  ergot  in  rye,  obliged  the 
sow  a sack,  and  with  advantage.  It  is  also  usually  sown  pouter  inhabitanis  of  certain  districts  to  make  bread  from 
aniungst  winter  lares,  which  the  stems  of  thu  ryo  help  to  diseased  rye.  The  consequences  were  horrid  to  behold; 
keep  up  from  the  ground:  half  a bushel  of  rye  to  tnreo  their  limbs  rotted  and  separalc‘d  from  the  trunk  before 
biisliols  of  tares  is  a fiiirproporliuii ; some  formers  sow  wheat  death  relieved  them  fiom  their  misery.  Tlie  ignorant 
instead  of  ryo,  as  being  stronger  in  the  stem,  hut  besides  ascribed  it  to  witchcraft,  hut  experiments  made  on  animals 
its  being  more  expensive,  it  does  not  shoot  so  enrly  us  ryo,  by  feeding  them  on  orgotted  lyc,  wjon  showed  the  real  cause, 
nor  is  it  so  much  stronger  in  the  green  stom,  o.s  is  >uppused,  A similar  effect  is  rccurde*!,  and  suppomHl  to  bavo  been  pro- 
Oats  are  invariably  sown  aiuong^jt  spring  tares,  and  answer  duced  by  the  ergot  of  wheat  on  a fumily  in  the  parish  of 
the  purpttse  welt.  Wattishnni.  Suffolk,  in  1762.  of  which  an  account  appeared 

Tncre  is  a vnrioly  of  rjo  mentioned  by  continental  authors  In  the  * Phil.i&ophical  Transactions*  for  1 762,  and  which  is 
by  Iho  name  of  Seigle  ae  hi  Si.  Jean,  or  St.  JohnVdav  ryo,  mentioned  by  Professor  Ilenslow,  of  Cambridge,  ui  a paper 
because  it  grows  $<»  rapidly  that,  if  sown  about  St.  ,fuhn*s  on  the  disea-ses  of  wheat,  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Koval 
Day  (24th  June),  it  will  be  fit  to  mow  green  by  the  middle  A^icultural  Society  of  England’  (vol.  ii.,  No.  1,  page  17). 
of  September,  and  in  favourable  seasons  may  he  fed  off  Tlio  extraordinary  effects  of  the  ergot  of  rye  have  made  it 
again  in  November,  without  preventing  its  giving  ample  the  subject  of  experiments  in  tnediotne,  and  U has  been 
feed  in  spring,  and  a good  crop  of  grain  at  the  next  harve*t,  found  extremely  useful  in  certain  cases  of  protracted  la- 
It  might  1^  advantageous  to  intrmluce  this  variety  iuio  hour.  It  is  con-equenlly  become  an  article  of  commerce  aa 
England,  if  it  bo  not  already  known.  There  is  no  doulil  a drug,  and  imported  from  the  Ojiilineiit.  By  an  altontivo 
that  there  are  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  plants  which  observation  of  the  circurastanrei  which  favour  this  disoaso 
have  a much  more  vigorous  vegetation  than  those  commonly  in  the  rye,  it  might  bo  profitable  to  cultivate  the  plant  ex- 
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pre«»lx  for  the  emt  it  prodooet.  Tbo  seed  vhich  grows  oo 
the  same  car  with  the  ergot  might  be  selected  for  seod,  and 
a culd  wet  soil,  with  an  ungeniM  aspect,  might  bo  ebusen  as 
most  likely  to  perpetuate  the  disease.  The  ergot  is  sold  by 
druggists  at  from  ten  to  twenty  shillings  per  ounce,  so  that, 
i/  uulv  a pound  of  ergot  could  be  collected,  it  would  bo  worth 
mure  than  the  produce  in  soitnd  grain  of  an  acre  of  the  best 
laud.  At  all  events,  it  will  well  rc]>ay  the  trouble  of  nick* 
ing  out  the  ergot  from  the  rye,  where  it  is  infected,  and  it  is 
easily  discovered,  before  reaping,  from  its  prominence  and 
black  colour. 

RYE-GRASS,  sometimes  called  is'one  of  the 

most  common  of  the  artificial  grasses ; it  is  of  the  family  of 
the  GraminetB  of  the  genus  Lolium,  There  are  several 
varieties,  some  annual  and  others  perennial,  sumo  producing 
a strong  juicy  grass,  and  others  a small  diminutivu  plant. 
These  varieties  arise  chiefly  from  d-fference  of  soil,  climate, 
and  cultivation.  In  the  convertible  system  of  husbandry, 
ryo-gross  performs  a very  esscniial  part,  especially  tbo 
}Kreniiial  surt,  which,  mixed  with  different  varieties  of 
clover  and  other  grass-seeds,  produces  a rich  and  close  her- 
bage, which  may  be  either  mown  for  hay  or  depastured.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  land  is  so  much  re- 
cruited by  the  extention  of  the  roots,  and  by  the  dung  an<I 
urine  of  the  animals,  that,  without  dung  from  the  yard,  it 
will  produce  one  or  two  very  good  crops.  When  clover  is 
sown  to  remain  only  one  year,  the  annual  variety  of  rye- 
grass is  frequently  sown  with  it.  It  adds  to  tho  woiglil  of 
the  huy,  and  the  steins  of  tho  rye-grass  aru  a good  corrective 
to  the  richness  of  the  cluvor,  when  they  aro  guen  to  horses 
in  a green  state  ; but  when  the  hay  is  intended  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  or  that  of  any  of  the  great  mercantile  towns, 
tbo  tradesmen  and  carmen  prefer  iho  pure  clover  hay, 
thinking  it  more  nutritious.  Some  farmers  also  who  culti- 
vate their  land  on  the  Norfolk  system,  have  a prejudice 
against  rye-grass,  as  being  unfavourable  to  tbe  succeeding 
crop  of  wheat.  Accordingly,  when  they  have  a layer  of 
rye-gross,  instead  of  clover  (because  tho  clover,  having  been 
too  oflen  repeated,  fails  in  tlie  end),  they  often  take  peas  or 
beans  between  the  rye-grass  and  llio  wheat.  This  accords 
with  theory  ; for  when  the  rye-grass  completes  its  IhictiSra- 
liun,  even  if  the  seed  is  not  ripe,  it  has  a dutcriorating  effect 
un  the  soil  similar  to  that  of  a white  crop,  and  therefore  a 
leguminous  crop  should  succeed  it.  Many  farmers,  without 
being  able  to  give  any  reason,  assert,  from  experience  alone, 
that  wheat  taken  after  rye-grass  is  more  subject  to  accident 
or  failure  than  after  rod  clover.  This  is  not  the  case  when 
the  rye-grass  has  been  depastured,  but  in  the  convertible 
system  generally  adopted  m Scotland  oats  are  usually 
sown  when  the  grass  Is  broken  up,  because  an  abundant 
crop  is  obtained  on  a single  ploughing ; and  the  land  ro- 
(|unes  stirring  to  produce  a good  crop  of  wheat,  which  is 
taken  in  preference  after  beans  or  early  turnips. 

Uiflcrent  varieties  of  rye-grass  have  been  recommended  at 
various  times:  one  w’bich  goes  by  tho  name  of  Pneey' $ rye- 
grass has  kept  its  reputation  as  a perennial  gross  for  a long 
time.  The  itaiian  well  known  in  tho  South  of 

France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany,  is  a native  of  Lom- 
bardy, whore  it  grows  most  luxnrianily  and  rapidly  by 
means  of  irrigation.  There  is  no  grass  w^ich  so  soon  forms 
a water-meadow.  It  hns  been  brought  into  notice  in  Eng- 
land within  a few  years,  in  consequence  of  small  parcels  of 
the  seed  having  Wen  broughl  over  by  individuals  who  ad- 
mired Its  qualities;  and  it  has  borne  the  cold  and  wet  win- 
ters of  Britain  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  On 
nch  moist  land  it  grows  most  rapidly  and  luxuriantly.  It 
will  bear  several  cutttnga  in  a season,  Thu  writer  of  this 
article  has  had  two  perfi^t  crops  of  seed  from  the  same  plants 
in  one  year,  the  first  in  J une  and  the  second  in  October,  both 
perfeeily  ripe  and  heavy.  Tliose  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  oultivation  uf  ryo-grass  think  highly  of  it.  This  grass 
grows  nueh  more  Vapidly  in  spring  than  any  other  grass, 
and  is  so  mvek  eelished  by  cattle,  that  they  scarcely  allow  a 
single  stem  td  apnog  up.  A small  space  in  a layer  being 
sown  with  Italiao  rye-grass,  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
pasture  by  its  supecte  green  colour  and  its  very  close  pile ; 
and  the  cattle  will'  alimya  be  found  there,  as  long  as  there 
is  the  least  bite  fbr  It  may  be  advantageously  sown 

in  autumn  with  the  Tr^luam  iocarnatura,  and  together 
they  will  give  much  early  And  in  spring.  It  may  be 
a quaslkui,  whether  this  it  prefembie  to  sowing  rye;  but  it 
affords  a variety,  and  oo  some  sods  msy produce  earliorand 
more  abundant  feed  for  lambs.  When  Italian  ryo-grast  is 


sown  by  Itself,  and  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  it  becomes  thin 
after  tho  first  year,  from  many  of  tbe  plnnu  dying  o(T:  it  may 
therefore  be  prudent  to  mix  some  other  kinds  ofgmsses  witn 
it,  which  will  supply  its  place  where  it  is  uurn  out.  It  is  a 
roost  excellent  practice  to  sow  Italian  r)e-gross  on  old  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  at  the  time  when  tliey  are  recruited  with 
compost  or  earth.  If  they  are  well  harrowed  or  scarified, 
and  the  ryo-grass  be  sown  bofbro  the  roller  goes  over  them, 
tho  succeeding  crop  of  bay  wiU  be  much  increased  in  quan- 
tity and  improved  in  qu^ity.  On  waier-mcarlows,  which 
require  renovation,  this  graxs  is  invaluable,  being  early, 
rapid  in  growth,  and  very  abundant  when  irrigated.  We 
have  seen  hay  noatle  in  July  from  a newly  made  water- 
meadow  sown  with  Italian  rye-grass  in  March.  This  was  at 
Mr.  Do  Fellunberg,  at  Hufwyl,  near  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 
Mr.  J.  RodwL-11,  at  Aldorion  Hull,  near  Woodbridge,  in  Suf- 
ftdk.  cultivates  tbe  Italian  rye-grass  for  seed  to  a largo  extent, 
and  with  creut  suecu-ss. 

RYR-HOUSE  PLOT.  [Russkll,  LordWm] 

RYE.  SPURRED,  [Kugot.] 

RYUER,  THOMAS,  the  learned  editor  of  the  ^eat 
ruUection  of  documents  relating  to  the  tran.>ei<-tiuns  of  Eng- 
land with  foreign  powers,  popularly  known  as  * Runer’s 
Fo.'dera,’  was  uiio  of  many  sjiu  of  Ralph  Rymer,  of  the 
iR'ighli-'UrlRxid  of  NyrUiikllerum,  who  had  rendered  himself 
ob:io.xious  to  tlie  Royalist*  in  the  Commonwealth  time*  in 
hi*  olfice  of  Seqm'Hlrator,  and  becoming  implicated  in  the 
northern  insurreciicjii  of  was  thereupon  executed. 

Tliomas  wm  born  in  16^(6  ur  1639,  and  educated  under  an 
0X0011001  schoulmastcr  at  tho  grammar-scboul  of  Nortlinller- 
Ion,  whore  he  wa*  cJasts-fellow  with  the  learned  Dr.  George 
Iliokc:-.  He  was  removod  to  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
(in<l  was  cnlcrcd  of  (’.ray’*  lim  in  1666. 

fie  docs  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  eminence  in  the 
law.  He  rather  fiovot^il  himself  to  polite  literature,  till  be 
’ was  nuiiied  the  lu8torii>gnipher  royal,  and  appointed  editor 
of  the  ‘ Feedero.’  fii'st  publicauon  U u play,  published  in 
1677,  entiileil  ‘ Edgar,  or  ihc  English  Monarch.'  This  was 
followed  in  the  next  year  by  his  letier  to  Fleetwood  Shep- 
heni,  ‘ The  Tn(gc<hfS  of  the  loist  Age  considcroil  and  exa- 
mined by  the  Ptacuce  of  the  Antients  and  by  tho  Common 
Sense  of  all  Ages.'  In  1 6S3  appeared  his  translation  of  the 
Life  of  Nicies,  by  Plutarch,  which  is  found  in  the  collection 
of  the  ' Lives  translated  into  English  by  sevcnil  Hands.’  Id 
I6B-J  he  published  a tract  on  the  antiuuity,  )K>wer,  and  de- 
cay of  Parliament,  which  was  reprinted  in  1714,  on  occasion 
of  (he  expulsion  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  the  member  for 
Stockbrid^.  In  1693  be  published  * A short  View  of  Tra- 
gedy ; its  Original  Excellency  and  Corruption:  with  some 
Reflections  on  Sbakespear  and  other  practitioners  for  the 
Stage.*  This  is  (be  work  in  which  he  attacks  some  of 
Sbakspore’s  tragedies  in  a manner  ludicrously  absurd.  Id 
1694  appeored  his  translation  of  Moni.  Rapii/s  * Reflections 
on  Aristotle’s  Treatise  of  Pocsic.*  There  are  oilier  minor 
tracts  by  him.  among  which  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  tbe 
‘ Life  of  Thomas  Holies,*  prints  ’ apud  Eleulherium  Angli- 
cum  sub  signo  Veritatis,  1681.* 

On  December  23,  1692,  he  was  made  historiographer 
royal,  a post  which  liad  been  held  l^Shadwellend  Dryden. 
The  salary  was  per  annum.  There  was  at  that  time  a 
schemo  for  publishing  a corpus  of  the  documents  which 
remain  connected  with  tbe  transactions  between  England 
and  other  states.  It  was  intended  tliaC  it  should  bo  a large 
and  comprehensive  work,  honourable  to  the  English  nation, 
and  useful  to  tbe  historical  inquirers,  not  only  uf  England 
but  of  all  other  countries.  Tbe  patrons  of  this  magnificent 
design  were  Montagu,  who  was  afterwards  carl  of  Halifax, 
and  Lord  Somers,  llie  execution  of  it  was  committed  to 
Rymer.  HU  duties  were  twofold:  first,  to  collect  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  which  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in  tho 
chronicles  and  in  the  depositaries  of  public  records,  particu- 
larly the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Cliapter-Housc  at  West- 
minster ; secondly,  to  print  accurate  copies  of  them.  Tho 
first  volume  appeared  in  1703.  and  it  was  followed  by  others 
in  quick  succession,  tbo  later  volumes  being  carried  through 
the  press  by  Sanderson,  who  had  assisted  Rymer  almost 
ftrom  the  beginning. 

The  Work  did  not  disappoint  tlm  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  entirely  changed  tho  face  of  the  hi.stories  of  our  owd 
country,  as  may  be  seen  by  Rapin’s  History,  and  it  waa 
hailed  with  great  satisfaction  by  all  the  historical  writers  of 
Europe. 

Large  as  the  work  was,  there  have  been  three  cdiiiont  of 
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it  A Tourth  was  undertaken  by  the  Commirtioners  on  ibe 
public  Records  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  other 
doruments.  which  bad  been  discovered  since  the  time  of 
Ryroer.  This  edition  catends  onljr  to  the  close  of  (he  reign 
of  Edward  III.  * 

There  are  in  the  British  Museum  a great  number  of  tran* 
aeripts  of  documents  made  under  Rymer’s  direction  not 
usea  in  his  work. 

Notwithstanding  his  appointment  of  historiographer,  and 
whatever  remuneration  he  might  receive  fur  his  lalwurs  on 
the  * Fmdera,*  Rymer  became  exceedingly  poor  in  the  latter 
Mrt  of  his  life,  and  died  December  14.  1714.  in  Arundel 
ntreet,  in  the  Strand,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Clement  Danes. 

RYNCH/BA.  [ScoLOPACiDX.] 

RY  NCHOPS,  the  name  assigned  by  Linnsous  to  a genus 
of  aquatic  palmipede  binls.  The  word  would  be  more  cor* 
recily  written  Rhynchnp*  ((Dvyx^b  ^nd  indeed  is  so  spelled  by 
most  ornithologists;  but  the  word  stands  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Syttema  Naiurtt,  published  by  Linneus,  as  it  appears 
at  the  head  of  this  arlii-le,  and  the  genus  is  arranged  at  the 
end  of  \he  Anteret,  coming  immediately  after  Sterna,  which 
last  is  preceded  by  Lanu. 

Latham  placed  the  form  among  the  I\ilmipedes  with  short 
feet ; and  I.ac^p^dc,  in  the  first  subdivision  of  the  first  divi- 
sion of  his  second  subclass,  which  last  consists  of  those  birds 
which  have  the  lower  parts  of  the  leg  denuded  of  feathers, 
or  many  toes  united  by  a wide  membrane.  Jiyncho^ 
appears  in  bia  twenty-fourth  order,  containing  the  web* 
fooled  birds  which  have  the  bill  straight  and  compressed, 
immediately  before  the  Dir/rr  (Urinator.  Colymlnit,  &c.). 

M.  Dum^il  arranged  it  among  his  family  Longipfnnes, 
nv Macroptiret,  in  the  order  At/mtpr<ier.  llligcr  aUo  places 
it  among  his  Longiprnnei  (in  company  with  Sterna  and 
Larm),  in  his  order  Nntc.tores, 

Cuvier  places  it  also  among  the  Longiprnnei  (order  Ai/- 
mipeJet),  immediately  after  the  Terns  and  Nuildio^. 

M.  Vieillot  gives  it  a position  among  the  fourth  family 
(Pdlagiant)  of  bis  first  tribe  (Tc/tfopotfet)  of  his  order  A'hfa- 

iOTet. 

In  M.  Temminck’s  method  it  appears  in  the  order  Palmi- 
pedet,  near  the  Terns  and  Gulls. 

Mr.  Vigors  observes  that  Phaeton  [Tnonc  Bird],  which 
belongs  to  the  Meeanid^,  bears  a considerable  resemblance 
in  general  appearance  and  habits  to  the  Slrma  of  Linnom.s; 
and  lie  enters  the  family  of  Laridee  by  means  of  the  last- 
mentioned  genus,  with  which,  ho  remarks,  Rynehopt  must 
iiitimatelv  accords  in  habits  and  external  cliaraciers,  not* 
withstanding  the  dissimilitude  of  the  bill. 

M.  Latreille  places  the  genus  next  to  the  Terns  and 
Noddies,  at  the  end  of  the  Longipemm,  the  third  family  of 
bis  PJmipedet. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  arranges  the  form  at  the  head  of 
his  family  Longipennee,  in  the  order  Anterei,  immediately 
before  Sterna  tSpeechio  Comparaiiro).  In  the  Bird*  v/ 
Europe  and  North  America  lie  makes  Bhyncophntp  the 
first  subfamily  of  the  Laritla,  and  places  it  immediately 
preceding  the  Sternina.  One  genus  only  tRhyncope)  be- 
long to  the  Rhyncoprinee. 

Mr.  Swainson  [Clasiijication  qf  Birds)  makes  Rynchop* 
a Bubgcmis  of  Sterna,  which  lost  he  places  at  the  head  of 
the  fkmily  I^ridm,  and  he  arranges  Rynchopt  between  the 
subgencra  Phaeton  and  Gatia, 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  {hiit  of  the  Genera  of  Birds)  nrranffos 
Bhynenptina,  with  its  single  genus  Rhynrnps,  a«  Ihc  tliird 
subfamily  at  the  Laridee,  placing  it  between  the  subramiHcs 
Larhut  and  Steminee. 


Generic  Character. — Bill  longer  than  (lie  bead,  straiglit 
or  nearly  so,  compressed,  and  in  form  resembling  the  blade 
of  a knife,  truncated,  and  with  the  appearance  of  having  been 
broken  at  the  miint ; upper  mandible  much  shorter  than  the 
lower,  and  with  a groove  into  which  the  lower  mandible  is 
received ; nostrils  marginal,  median.  Feet  moderately  long, 
slender,  fflngi  very  long ; the  first  quills  longest. 

The  extraordinary  structure  of  the  bill  in  this  bird  imme* 
diately  fixes  the  attention.  In  appearance  it  looks,  at  first 
sight,  like  a worn  or  imperfect  organ : in  reality  it  is  an  in- 
strument of  the  nicest  adjustment  as  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses which  it  has  to  execute.  Buffbn,  as  was  tco  frequently 
his  wont,  condemns  an  organization  which  ho  did  not  un- 
derstand and  indeed  could  never  have  accurately  examined. 
‘The  bird  named  Bee  en^cireattr  (Scissor-bill),’  savs  this 
«loqwe&t  but  buly  writer,  * can  neither  bile  on  the  side  of 


the  bin  nor  pick  up  anything  before  it,  nor  peck  forwards, 
its  bill  being  composed  of  two  excessively  unequal  pieces; 
the  lower  mandible,  which  is  elongated  and  projecting 
(avancf^e)  beyond  all  proportion,  much  exceeds  the  upper 
mandible,  which  only  falls  upon  it  like  a razor  on  its  haft. 
In  order  to  reach  anything  and  seize  it  with  so  defective  an 
organ,  the  bird  is  reduced  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  sea  as 
ilTlies,  and  to  plough  it  with  the  lower  part  of  the  bill 
plunged  in  the  water  so  as  to  catch  the  fish  below  and  lift 
it  as  the  bird  passes.  It  is  from  this  manege,  or  rather  from 
this  necessary  and  painful  (p^nible)  exercise,  the  only  one 
which  could  enable  it  to  live,  that  the  bird  has  received  the 
name  of  Cotfpeur  d'eau  (cut-water)  from  some  observers, 
whilst  the  name  of  Scissor-bill  has  been  intended  to  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  tlio  two  unequal  mandibles  of  its 
bill  fall  one  upon  the  other;  of  those,  the  lower,  hollowed 
into  a gutter  with  two  elevated  trenchant  edges,  receives 
the  upper,  which  is  fashioned  like  a blade  (lame).’  Buffbn 
then  quotes  Ray  in  proof  of  this  supposed  structure: 
‘ Maxilla  superior  infertore  multb  brevior,  et  in  illam,  ut 
nomcula  in  manubrium  suuro,  incidit.' 

Now  the  structure  ic  the  very  reverse.  The  upper  man- 
dible at  its  base  overlaps  the  lower  with  its  edges ; but  the 
upper  edgo  of  the  under  mandible,  which  consists  of  a 
thin  flattened  plate  or  blade,  is  received  in  a groove  with 
elevated  sharp  edges,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper 
mandible:  this  grooro  divciges  at  the  base,  and  thus  comes 
to  overlap  the  lower  at  the  gape  as  above  noticed.  Wo  shall 
presently  see  how  effectually  thisopparently  uncouth  instru- 
ment is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  (he  animal.  Ckitesby 
indeed  justly  speaks  of  it  as  * a wonderful  work  of  nature, 
and  accurately  describes  it.  ‘The  under  mandible,’  says 
ho,  • IS  more  compressed  than  the  upper,  and  very  thin,  both 
edges  being  ns  sharp  as  a knife,  and  is  almost  an  inch 
longer  than  tho  upper  mandible,  which  has  a narrow  groove 
or  channel  into  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  mandible 
shuts.’  Yet  BtilTon,  who  quotes  Calesby,  gives  the  errone- 
ous description  above  noticed. 


R]ra«h»p«. 


Hill  of  HjoclKipt . Uic  muidiblr*  closnl.  and  boaov, 

Example,  Rijnehnps  mgra. 

Deteriftinn. — Mate. — About  19  inches  in  length;  the 
closeci  Wings  extend  beyond  the  tail  four  inches*  alar 
stretch  44  inches.  Length  of  the  lower  mandible  4^  inches ; 
of  tho  upper  3^^;  both  red,  tinged  with  orange,  am)  tipped 
with  black.  Upper  part  of  the  head,  neck,  back,  and 
scapulars  black;  wings  the  same,  except  the  secomlunes, 
which  are  white  on  their  inner  vanes,  and  also  tipped  w ith 
white.  Tail  forked,  the  two  middle  feathers  aliout  an 
inch  and  a half  shorter  than  the  exterior  ones,  all  black, 
broadly  edged  on  either  side  with  while;  tad  coverts  white 
on  the  outer  sides,  block  in  the  middle.  Front,  chivks 
and  neck  below  the  eve,  throat,  breast,  and  all  the  lower 
parts  white.  Legs  and  webbed  feet  retl-lcad  colour. 

Female  only  16  inches  long,  and  39  in  alar  stretch ; simi- 
lar with  the  male  in  plumage,  except  in  the  tail,  which  is 
white-shafted  and  broadly  centred  with  black.* 

There  are  oblique  strim  on  the  lower  mandible,  which  be- 
come most  apparrat  in  the  dead  and  dry  specimen. 

*.  Tb«  4McriptioD  i>  stiBoct  cnliistv  NaUall'a. 
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Thif  is  tiro  Bec-en-cixMux  and  Crrupeur  if  of  the 
French;  Sheertcater,  Cui-tcater,  Skirnntf’r,  and  Blark 
Skimmer  o{  the  Anglo-Americans;  and  of  the 

Chilians. 

Tropical  and  temperate  America. 

Habits,  Fbod,  Nidijicatian,  4^. — Linim'us  thus  succinctly 
and  truly  dcscrilies  its  habits:  ‘Volando  oquto  supciflciera 
radit,  ex  ilia  insecta*  pisciculosquc.  inandibulo  inferiore  iu> 
truducta,  exlrahit ; victitat  etiain  conchilits.'  Catcaby  says, 

* Tirorie  birds  frequent  near  llio  sea-coaNts  of  Carolina. 
They  tly  close  to  tho  surface  of  the  water,  from  which  they 
seem  to  receive  somewhat  of  food.  Tliey  aUo  frequent 
oyster-banks,  on  which  I believe  they  feed ; the  structure  of 
tlioir  bills  secais  adapted  fur  that  purpose.’ 

Wilson  thus  describes  their  mode  of  taking  food  on  the 
wing:  'The  Sbeertta/rr  is  formed  for  skimming,  while  on 
the  wing,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for  its  food,  which  consists 
of  small  hsh.  shrimps,  young  fry,  &c.,  whose  natural  haunts  , 
arc  near  the  slioru  and  towanl'  the  surface.  That  the  lower  i 
mandible,  when  dipped  into  and  cleaving  the  water,  might  I 
not  retard  the  bird  s way,  it  is  thinned  and  sharpened  like  | 
the  blade  of  a knife;  llie  upper  mandible,  being  at  such  I 
times  elevated  above  the  water,  is  curtailed  in  its  length,  as  I 
being  less  necessary,  but  tapering  gradually  to  a point,  that  ! 
on  shutting  it  may  suffer  no  opposition.  To  prevent  incon-  ' 
venience  from  the  rushing  of  the  water,  the  mouth  is  con-  i 
fined  to  the  mere  opening  of  the  gullet,  which  indeed  pre- 
vents mastication  taking  place  there;  but  the  stomach  or 
gizrard,  to  which  this  business  is  solely  allotted,  is  of  un- 
common hardness,  strength,  and  muscularity,  far  surpass- 
ing in  these  respects  any  other  water-bird  with  which  I am 
QC(]uainte  1.  To  all  these  U added  a vast  expansion  of  wing, 
to  enable  the  bird  to  sail  with  rufTicicnt  cclenly  while  dip- 
ping in  the  water,  nie  general  proportion  of  the  wing  of 
our  swiftest  hawks  and  swallows  to  their  bieadlh  U as  one  to  ‘ 
two;  but  in  the  present  case,  as  there  is  not  only  the  resist-  • 
ance  of  the  air,  out  also  that  of  the  water  to  overcome,  a j 
still  greater  volume  of  wing  is  given,  the  shcerw'ater  mca-  ' 
Bunng  niuctccn  inches  in  length,  and  upwanU  of  forty-four  ' 
in  extent.  In  short,  whoever  has  attentively  examined  this 
curious  apparatus,  and  observed  the  possessor,  with  his  ample 
wings,  long  bunding  neck,  and  lower  mandible  occasionally 
dipped  into  and  ploughing  the  surface,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  procun^  his  food,  cannot  but  consider  it  a mcro 
play  ful  amusement,  when  compared  with  the  dashing  immer- 
sions of  tlie  tern,  the  gull,  or  the  fish-hawk,  who  to  the 
Superficial  observer  appear  so  superiorly  accommodated. 
Thu  sheerwatur  is  most  frequently  seen  skimming  close 
alongshore,  about  tho  first  of  tho  Hood.  I have  observed 
eight  or  ten  in  com^iaiiy  passing  and  repassing  at  ht^h 
water,  dipping  with  extended  neck  their  open  bills  into  the 
water  with  as  much  apparent  case  a.s  swallows  gleao  up 
llios.’ 

And  this  is  the  * exercise  penible*  of  M.  Dun*on,  to  wliicli 
he  tells  us  the  bird  is  condemned  on  account  of  its  ‘orgune 
(lefectueux.* 

Mr.  Darwin  says,  ‘I  saw  this  bird  both  on  the  cast  and 
west  coast  of  South  America,  between  latitudes  30”  and  4 j”. 
It  frcqtients  cither  fresh  or  salt  water.  Near  Maldonado, 
in  May,  on  the  borders  of  a lake  which  had  been  nearly 
draineil,  and  which  in  consequence  swarmed  with  small  fry, 

1 watchctl  many  of  these  birds  flying  backwards  and  forwards 
for  hours  together  close  to  its  suifacu.  They  kept  their 
bills  wide  open,  and  with  the  lower  mandible  half  buried  in 
thu  water.  Thus  skimming  the  surface,  generally  in  small 
flor-ks,  they  ploughed  it  in  then  course ; the  water  wa.s  quite 
smooth,  and  it  alTordcd  a curious  s{>ectac]c  to  behold  a flurk, 
each  bird  leaving  its  narrow  wako  on  tiro  mirror  like  sur- 
face. In  their  flight  they  often  twisted  about  with  extaMoi- 
rapidity,  and  so  dexterously  managed,  that  they  ploughed  uu 
small  fish  with  their  projecting  lower  mandibles,  aim 
secured  them  with  tho  upper  half  of  their  ecissor-like  bills. 
Thihfacl  I repeatedly  witncssetl,  as  like  swallows  they  con- 1 
tmued  to  lly  backwards  and  forwaids  close  before  me.  Oc- 1 
casionally  when  leavinu  the  surfacoof  the  water,  their  Hi;;ltt  i 
was  wild,  irregular,  and  rapid  ; they  then  also  tittered  loud  I 
harsh  cries.  When  these  birds  were  seen  fishing,  it  wasj 
obvious  that  t^o  length  of  their  primary  feathers  was  quite 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  their  wings  dry.  \Yhen  thus 
emplovod  their  forms  resembled  the  symbol  by  which  many 
artists  represent  marine  birds.  The  tail  is  much  used  in 
steering  their  iircgular  course. 

* Cnutkctani  «tre  cUsird  by  Linnmu  unons  lh«  /mccIm, 


Tlieso  birds  arc  conirauti  far  inlana,  along  the  course  of  (lie 
Rio  Parana;  and  it  U said  they  remain  there  during  the 
whole  year,  and  that  they  breed  in  the  mars-lics.  During 
the  day  they  rest  in  flocks  on  the  grassy  plains,  at  some 
distaniro  from  tho  water.  Being  at  anchor  in  a small 
vessel  in  one  of  Jlic  deep  creeks  belwocn  the  islands  in  the 
Parana,  as  the  evening  drew  to  a close  one  of  these  sciswr- 
beaks  suddenly  appeared.  Tho  water  ivas  quite  Rtill,  aud 
many  little  fish  were  rising.  The  bird  continued  for  a long 
lime  to  skim  tho  surface;  flying  in  its  wild  and  irregular 
manner  up  and  down  the  narrow  canal,  now  dark  with  the 
growing  night  and  the  shadows  of  the  overhanging  trees. 
At  Monte  video.  I observed  that  large  flocks  remained 
during  the  day  on  the  mud-banks  at  tho  hc.wl  of  the  har- 
bour, in  the  same  manner  os  those  which  I uliservcd  on  tho 

rassy  plains  near  tho  Parana.  Every  evening  they  took 

ighl  in  a straight  line  seaward.  From  these  lacls  I sus- 
pect that  the  Rhynchops  frequently  fishes  by  night,  at 
which  lime  many  of  the  lower  animals  come  more  abun- 
dantly to  the  surface  than  during  the  day.  I was  led  by 
these  facts  to  8])eculate  on  the  possibility  of  the  bill  of  thu 
Rhynchops,  which  is  so  pliable,  being  a delicate  organ  of 
touch.  But  Mr.  Owen,  who  was  kind  enough  to  examine 
the  head  of  ono  which  I hrouglit  homo  in  spirits,  writes  to 
mo  (August  7,  18-17)  that  ‘ tlie  result  of  the  dissection  of  the 
comparatively  with  that  of  the  head  of  iheduck, 
IS  not  wfiat  you  antiripatc<I.  Tlio  facial  or  sensitive  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  are  very  small;  tho  third  divi- 
sion in  particular  is  filamentary,  and  I have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it  beyond  the  soft  integuments  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth.  After  removing  with  care  tho  thin  horny  covering 
of  the  beak,  1 cannot  perceive  any  trace  of  those  nervous 
expansions  which  are  so  remarkable  In  the  lamelliiMstral 
aquatic  birds,  and  which  in  them  supply  (he  toolh-liko 
process  and  soft  marginal  covering  of  the  mandibles. 
Nevertliuless,  when  wc  rememUer  how  sensitive  o hair  is 
through  the  nerx'e  situated  at  iu  base,  though  w ithout  any 
in  its  substance,  it  would  not  bo  safe  to  deny  altogether  a 
Kcnsitivo  faculty  in  the  beak  of  the  Rhynchops.'  (Zoo/ogv  of 
ike  Voyage  qf  H.  M.  S.  Beagle.) 

But  it  appe.irs  that  this  organ  is  not  merely  useful  oi  a 
skimmer,  hut  that  it  is  equally  avadable  as  an  oyslor-knife. 
M.  Lesson  says: — ‘Though  l\\o  Bec-en-dseaux  seems  not 
favoured  in  the  form  of  tbo  beak,  we  had  proof  that  it  knew 
how  to  use  it  with  advantage  and  with  the  greatest  address. 
The  sandy  beaches  of  Penco  are  in  fact  filled  with  Maetra, 
bivalve  shells,  which  tho  ebbing  tide  leaves  nearly  dry  in 
small  |)oota;  the  Bre-en^eiseaux.  well  aware  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, places  itself  near  these  rnollusks,  waits  till  their 
valves  arc  opened  a little,  and  profits  immediately  by  the 
occasion  to  plunge  the  lower  and  trenchant  blade  of  its  bill 
botwivn  the  valves,  which  inimodiatcly  close.  Tho  bird 
then  liAs  tiro  shell,  beats  it  on  tlie  beach,  and  cuts  (he  liga- 
ment of  tho  inullusk,  which  it  then  swallows  without  ob- 
stacle. Many  times  have  wc  been  witnesses  of  this  highly 
perfected  instinct.*  iManuel  Omitkologie.) 

Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  think  this  use  of  the  bill  very  im- 
probablo;  but  he  gives  no  reason  that  ought  to  weigh  against 
the  direct  testimony  of  so  good  an  ob^rver  a.1  M.  Le»son, 
for  whoso  accuracy  in  many  eases  we  can  vouch.  IndetHl, 
though  Mr.  Darwin  quotes  VVitson  os  declaring  that  he  dues 
not  believe  the  roporl  of  its  iVcquonling  oysler-beds  and 
feeding  on  those  fish,  he  acknowledges  the  exislencs  of  this 
report  in  the  United  Stale.-,  and  seems  neither  be  awaie 
of  the  passage  in  Calosby  above  quoted,  nor  of  the  ‘ victitat 
cuiichiiiis’  uf  Linnseus. 

Bui,  if  we  arc  to  reason  upon  lliis  use  of  the  biH,  Mr, 
Owen's  account  of  the  ab-ronce  of  nerves  from  its  anterior 
p^jrtion  comes  in  aid  of  M.  Lesson's  evidence.  Tlic  insen- 
sibility of  tho  blade  of  the  lower  mandible  would  bo  a ne- 
cc^ary  condition  for  its  undergoing  the  pressure  of  a bivalve 
shell  griping  it  with  the  whole  force  of  the  adductor  inust  lcs. 
No  lumeiliroiitral  bird  could  support  the  pam  of  such  a 
situation ; and  if  ono  of  tho  ducks  should  by  any  clmnce 
get  tlio  end  of  its  highly  sensitive  bill  into  such  a vice,  it 
would  not  be  very  ready  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

M.  Lesion  further  slates  that  the  bird  flies  slowly,  and  at 
great  distances  from  (he  coasts  of  Conception  (Chilt);  amt 
(hut.  With  tho  gulU  and  other  sea- birds,  it  fornio<l  bands 
think  ('  et  muKr  vidimus  testamur'),  that  they  resumblod 
long  moveable  blank  scarfs,  which  obscured  the  heavens 
from  the  banks  of  tho  Penco  to  the  isle  of  Quiriquine,  a 
space  of  twelve  miles  {Sfantul  d'Ornitkologte.) 
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Mr.  Nultall  states  Uiat  the  Cut-water,  or  Black  Skimmer,  i 
ii  a bird  of  pa»Ha^e  in  the  United  Slates,  appearir.;;  in  New  j 
Jeriey  (to  the  norih  nf  the  sca-coast  of  which  he  believes  it 
is  unknown)  from  its  tropical  quarters  early  in  May ; and 
he  thinks  that  it  probably  passes  the  breeding  season  along 
the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Uoit^  States.  In 
New  Jersey  it  ‘ resides  and  breeds  in  its  favourite  haunts, 
along  the  low  sand-bars  and  dry  flats  of  the  strand  in  the 
imniedmie  vicinity  of  the  ocean.  Tlieir  iiesU  have  been 
found  along  (he  shores  of  Cape  May  about  tho  beginning  of 
Juno,  and  consist  of  a more  hollow  ■cratchod  out  in  tho 
sand,  without  the  addition  of  any  extraneous  maturiaU. 
The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  ova),  about  onu  inch 
and  three  quarters  to  two  inchi-’S  by  one  inch  and  a uuarter, 
and  nearly  pure  white,  marked  almost  all  over  witn  large 
umber-brown  blotches  and  da&hcs  of  two  shades,  and  other 
faint  ones  ap]>earing  beneath  the  surface.  In  some  eggs 
these  particular  blotches  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
length.  As  the  birds,  like  the  terns  and  gulls,  to  which 
they  are  allied,  remain  gregarious  through  tlie  breeding 
season,  it  is  possible  to  collect  half  a bushel  or  more  of  the 
eggs  from  a single  sand-bar,  within  the  compass  of  half  an 
acre  ; and  though  not  very  palatable,  thoy  are  siill  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast.  The  female  only  sits  on  her 
nest  during  the  night,  or  in  wet  and  stormy  weather;  but 
the  young  remain  for  several  weeks  before  they  acquire  tbe 
full  use  of  their  wings,  and  are  during  that  period  assi- 
duously fed  by  both  parents:  at  flrst  they  are  scarcely dis- 
tinzuisliablo  from  the  sand  by  tho  similarity  of  their  colour, 
and  during  this  period  may  uflcn  bo  seen  basking  in  tlic 
•un,  and  spreading  out  their  wings  upon  the  warm  lieach. 
The  pair,  retiring  to  the  south  in  September,  or  as  soon  as 
their  young  are  prepared  for  their  voyage,  raise  but  a single 
brood  in  the  season.'  (.Manual  qf  tht  OniUhotogy  q/"  the 
United  Staieiand  of  Canada,  vol.  ii.) 

Tlie  «aroe  author  states  that  this  species  is  met  with  in 
the  equatorial  regions  of  America,  whore  it  is  resident  as 
far  as  Surinam,  but  never  penetrates  into  the  interior,  being, 
properly  speaking,  an  oceanic  genus. 


Ryaehopk  nisTt. 

M.  Lesson  remarks  that,  though  this  bird  closely  ap- 
proaches the  s)iecieg  belonging  to  Uie  Antilles,  it  is  still 
possible  that  it  may  be  distinct  from  it. 

RYOTS,  tho  name  hy  which  tho  cultivators  of  the  soil 
in  Hindustan  are  designated.  The  social  and  economical 
condition  of  the  ryots  presents  several  jK'culiar  features, 
which  form  an  interesting  subjeut  of  inquiry  fur  the  political 
economist. 

Tho  ryots  pay  rent  out  of  the  produce  of  their  land  to  a 
aoTCieign  proprietor,  and,  so  long  as  they  pay  llie  ront  de- 
manded ut  them,  have  a claim  to  the  continued  occupation 
of  the  land.  This  indeed  is  the  condition  of  the  cultivalon 
of  land,  not  only  in  Hindustan,  but  in  all  Asiatic  countries. 
In  speaking  then  of  ryots,  we  speak  of  tho  cultivators  of 
land  throughout  Asia. 

The  ccoiiotnica)  condition  of  the  Asiatic  cultivator  may  be 
described  as  being  made  up  of  the  three  following  circum- 
stances:— 1.  He  is  an  hereditary  ot?cupier,  or,  in  other 
words,  has  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  occupation  of  the  land 
which  he  cultivates.  The  amount  of  rent  which  he 
pays  is,  in  practice,  determined  by  the  sovereign  power. 
V There  exisli  a number  of  classes  intermediate  between 


I tbe  hereditary  occupier  and  the  soverei^  all  entitled  to 
I various  portions  of  the  revenue  which  U yielded  by  the  land, 
but  none  having  any  proprietary  right-  The  number  of 
these  intermediate  classes,  arising  out  of  tho  tendency  of  all 
othces  connected  with  the  land  to  become  hereditary,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  tho  ignorance  prevalent  among 
Europeans  of  the  i^silion  of  Asiatic  cultivators. 

Such  being  the  general  features  of  tlie  economical  condi- 
tion of  tho  ryot,  Iiis  actual  position  necessarily  depends 
most  on  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by  him  to  iho  sovereign, 
and  the  manner  in  which  thu  rent  is  raid. 

Tbe  amount  of  rent  was  fLxed  by  tne  laws  of  Menu  at  a 
sixth,  an  eighth,  or  a twelfih  of  the  crops,  according  to  dif- 
ferences in  tho  soil,  in  the  degree  of  labour  necoKsary  to  cul- 
tivate it,  and  in  the  general  prosperity  of  districts;  but  in 
times  of  urgent  necessity,  of  war  or  invasion,  the  same  laws 
allowed  the  king  to  take  even  so  much  as  a fourth,  {/ntfi- 
tutef  of  Menu,  c.  iii.,  130;  x.  118,  120.)  A sixth  part  of 
the  jiroduce  had  come  to  be  the  uniform  tax  in  Hindustan, 
when  the  Mohammedans  become  its  masters.  (Saeoif 
latfu)  But  we  find  in  Strabo,  that  when  Ale.xandcr  in- 
vaded India,  a fourth  of  the  produce  was  generally  taken 
as  rent.  The  despotic  sovereigns  of  tho  East  did  not 
long  continue  to  observe  tbe:r  antient  laws,  sometimes 
openly  violating  tlicra,  at  other  times  evading  them  by 
a resort  to  indirect  taxation.  Indeed  before  tno  Muham- 
roedan  period  there  are  instances  of  uppreshion  by  Hindu 
governments,  under  which  the  rvots  were  allowed  to  retain 
no  more  than  a fifih  or  sixth  of  tbeir  crops. 

The  form  in  which  the  rent  is  paid  has  even  a greater  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  the  ryot  than  its  amount.  In 
antient  times  the  rent  was  always  poid  in  produce.  When- 
ever, in  Inter  times,  it  has  been  demand^  in  money,  the 
efTcrts  have  been  ruinous  to  the  ryot,  chiclly  owing  to  the 
want  of  markets,  When  the  ryert  is  compelled  to  pay  in 
money,  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  a ready  market,  he  has 
a diflieulty  in  doing,  his  obvious  resort  is  to  a money-lender. 
Tlie  money  which  he  borrows  for  tbe  purpose  of  relieving 
himsL’lf  of  immediate  difficulty  is  borrowed  at  a high  rate  of 
interest.  The  imroeiliato  difficulty  is  thus  got  nd  of  at  a 
great  sacrifice,  and  the  ryot  becomes  dependent  on  the 
money-lender.  In  villages  where  money-payment  is  adopted, 
the  money-lender  is  generally  the  parly  contracting  with 
the  government  for  the  rents  (the  A/«iAar/«m) ; and  were 
he  suddenly  to  leave  tho  village,  taking  with  him  bis  capital, 
tile  village  would  be  ruined. 

The  agency  by  means  of  which  the  rents  are  collected, 
though  less  important  than  the  form  of  payment,  has  also  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  condition  of  ihe  r>ot.  An 
account  of  the  syatem  of  agency  through  which  Ihe  antient 
Indian  governments  collertcd  their  rents  from  the  ryots,  and 
of  the  raodificatituis  which  this  system  has  undergone  under 
the  British  sway,  will  hero  be  interesting. 

Under  tho  antient  Indian  governments,  the  agents  of  the 

Sriiico  to  whom  districts  were  assiunc<l  transacted  irome- 
lately  with  the  ryota,  cither  singly  or  in  villages.  The 
latter  mode  was  the  more  general,  by  which  the  government 
levied  a certain  sum  on  each  village,  and  left  it  lotho  villngea 
to  settle  the  individual  quotas  among  themselves.  The  vil- 
lages were  »«o  many  little  republics  orcor]Kirationa.  governed 
in  tiro  following  manner: — ^I'here  was  a head  of  the  village 
(/b/a»7),  originally  elective,  but  aflcrwanls  hereditary,  who 
united  in  his  own  person  the  magistracy,  the  supctintcu- 
dence  of  the  ivdicc.  and  the  duties  of  collecting  the  revenue; 
a registrar  ((7urni/m),  who  kept  the  arcounts^if  culliratkm. 
sales,  transfers,  rents,  oonirarts.  receipts,  and  disburse- 
ments; and  a number  of  other  officers,  comprehending 
Brahmins  for  tlie  service  of  the  gods  as  well  as  for  education, 
handicraftsmen,  inferior  ministers  of  police,  &c.  Thu  full 
complement  of  these  officerH  was  twcnly-iour;  hut  all  vil- 
logcs  did  not  contain  this  number.  As-.ignmeiits  of  land 
were  made  to  all  these  ofiirem.  which  they  held  tax-free. 
Fees  paid  by  the  rjols  furnished  additional  profits. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  rents,  there  were  two  kinds  of 
arrangement  prevailing  in  the  viilai^B.  In  some  villages 
the  land  was  cultivated  in  common,  and  each  cultivator 
had  a sliare  of  the  prtKbicc  f“-igned,  according  to  ceriain 
fixeil  rules;  these  were  colleil  (tyarharry  (brotherhood) 
villages.  In  others  each  ryot  cultivated  separuiely  h:s  ow  n 
spot  of  land,  and  paid  rent  for  it  separately:  thei>e  went  by 
the  name  of  putferdai/  tparlnorship)  villaces, 

Tlte  heads  ofvillagi-s  paid  the  rents  cullecied  tothe  heads 
of  districts  ((fee  adikan);  these  again  to  tbe  heads  of 
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]«rg«r  tracts  of  coun^.  Th«  system  of  ^ernment 
detailed  in  tbe  InttitutaM  qf  Menu  enumerates  lords 
of  one  town  or  district,  of  ten  towns,  of  twenty  towns,  of  a 
hundred  towns,  and  a lhou«and  towns.  All  tho»e  lords 
received  assignments  of  land,  and  a per  centage  on  their 
Oollections  besides. 

The  heads  of  districts  (des  adikars)  came  afterwards  to 
be  represented  by  one  class  of  Zemindars,  namely  those 
whose  duties  were  confined  to  the  superintendencu  of 
police.  The  doss  of  Zemindars  however  which  is  tho  best 
known  is  tliat  class  in  which  the  duty  ofcullectiutf  therevo* 
nue  was  added  to  tbe  su(>eriniendenco  of  police.  This  is  nut 
the  ))|uce  to  speak  of  iImho  functionaries,  or  to  trace  the 
changes  in  their  duties  and  position  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Uritish  dominion.  [Zzminuar.]  Under  the 
same  head  must  be  placed  an  occount  of  the  first  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  with  the  Zcmindtirs.  and  tlie  influence 
of  tbusu  procee<iing8  on  the  Kvots.  [Cornwallis,  Loro  ; 
Hi  NDUSTAN.] 

A full  and  interesting  account  of  Ryot  rents  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Jones's  on  the  Diatrihution  of  IVealtht  and 

on  the  Sourcea  Taxation,  pp,  lO‘J-142.  The  reader  is 

referreil  also  to  Mr.  Mill’s  Hiatnry  of  India,  vul.  h^p.  *27 1 -3. 

RYSBRAECKor  RYSBRECHTS,  PETER,  an  artist, 
who  Was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  I6&7,  and  studied  under 
Francis  Mil£%  whom  he  aecompanied  to  Paris.  Ho  follow«l 
the  stylo  of  Poussin,  in  imitating  whom  he  was  preemi- 
nently successful.  Notwithstanding  largo  offers  and  flat- 
tering oncourageraent  to  remain  in  France,  be  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and  in  1713  was  luadu  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy there.  ‘t*ho  landscapes  of  Rvhbraeck  are  distinguished 
by  grandeur  of  style,  whicii.  though  founded  on  an  imitation 
of  the  admirable  productions  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  possess 
suflicient  originality  to  secure  him  from  the  imputation  of 
plagiarism.  Indeed  ho  painlc<l  in  the  spirit  railiur  than 
copied  the  works  of  that  great  artist.  Rysbraoek’s  colour- 
ing is  harmonious,  his  touch  is  bold  and  free,  and  he  pos- 
sessed great  fueitily  of  execution.  Still  there  is  a want  of 
variety,  a certain  monotony  in  his  pictures,  which  places 
them,  in  tho  estimation  of  cunnoi.-aoure,  far  below  those  of 
Poussin.  (Pilkington's  and  Bryan’s  Z>iW<V)Hartw.) 

RYSVVICK.  PE.4CE  OF,  was  concluded  in  1897.  and 
terminated  the  war  which  liad  been  begun  in  1088  by 
France  against  Holland,  England,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
the  parlies  to  the  league  of  Augsburg  (1086)  and  the  Grand 
Alliance  (1689).  Four  treaties  were  upon  this  occasion 
signed  m the  royal  palace  of  Ryswick:  the  first,  bulwucn 
France  and  Holland,  on  the  2Utb  of  September ; the  second, 
between  Franco  and  Spain,  on  the  same  day;  the  third, 
between  Franca  and  England,  on  the  ‘ilst:  the  fourth, 
between  France  and  Oertiiaiiv,  on  the  30th  of  October.  By 
the  treaty  with  the  United  Evinces,  which  was  founded 


upon  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  (1648)  and  of  NimesveR 
(1676),  Louis  XIV.  agreed  to  restore  all  his  conquests  from 
that  power,  and  the  Dutch  in  like  manner  gave  back  to 
Franco  their  conquest  of  Pondicherry  in  the  East  Indies. 
A separate  treaty  of  commerce  between  these  two  powers 
was  also  signed  at  the  same  time,  the  provisions  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  detail.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Louis 
restored  Corona,  Rosas,  and  his  other  conquests  in  Catalo- 
nia. and  aUo  Luxembou^.  Charleroi,  Mods,  and  all  the 
other  places  in  the  Low  Countries  of  which  reunions  bad 
been  made  by  France  since  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  A 
list  of  these  reunions  was  appended  to  the  treaty.  By  the 
treaty  with  England,  all  cunquosls  during  the  war  were 
mutually  rutored;  and  Louis  acknowledged  William  111. 
as  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  engaged  not  to  furnish 
any  succoura  to  the  deposed  king  James  11.  By  the  treaty 
with  the  emperor,  Louis  restored  Fribourg,  Fhili^wburg, 
nnd  Brisac,  undertook  to  demolish  the  fortificationa  of 
Huningon,  and  consented  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
duke  of  Lorraine;  and  the  emperor  coded  to  France  Strxs- 
burg  and  its  dependencies,  which  wercalreody  in  the  actual 
possession  of  that  power.  The  general  peace  that  followed 
tbe  treaties  of  Ryswick  lasted  till  1702. 

Ryswik,  or  Ryswick,  is  a village  in  Holland,  a league  from 
the  Hague,  with  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  tbe  port  of 
Nieuwburs.  [Partitiun  Tbkatiks.1 
RYTINA.  [WaALEs.]  « 

RZKSZOW  is  a circle  in  Austrian  Qulicia,  eontainiog 
about  1700  square  miles  and  231.00U  inhabitants.  It  is 
situated  along  part  of  tbe  southern  frontier  of  tho  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile:  it  produces 
corn  and  flax.  A cousiderable  part  of  it,  especially  in  the 
north  between  tho  rivers  San  and  Vistula,  is  covered  with 
forests.  There  are  no  manufactures  except  linen,  woollen 
cloth,  leather,  and  wooden  wares. 

Rzxszow,  Uie  chief  town,  has  nearly  8000  iiihabilants,  of 
whom  rather  more  than  half  are  Jews.  Among  tlie  latter 
arc  many  goldsmiths,  or  rather  manufacturcra  of  all  kinds 
of  trinkets  composed  of  base  metal  with  a very  small  mix- 
ture of  gold,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Rzessow  gold. 
The  inhabitants  have  some  linen  and  cloth  manufactures, 
and  carry  on  a good  trade  in  corn,  furs,  &c.  This  (own  is 
considered  to  bo  one  of  the  best  built  in  Austrian  Poland. 
There  is  a gymnasium,  a district  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
an  hospital,  and  other  useful  institutions. 

The  other  threo  towns  are,  Leuisk,  3388  inhabitants; 
Przeworsk,  3U00  iubuLitunts  (a  wrolchod  place,  consisilitig 
almost  entirely  of  wooden  houses);  Lanzut,  with  only 
inhabitants,  but  reinurkuble  for  a One  palace  of  Prince 
Lubomirski,  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  an  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  two  iuagues  in  length. 
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Randcra,  ‘2*6 
Randolph,  ‘Thoiiits.  297 
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Ranella  fBi|'hii»oatumatc] 

R^ngi*  [Gumi«ry ; Prvi}«ctil«sj 

R«o^«r,  'i\>7 

Rantiuon.  'iJL 

Rinds.  22U 

Riinii>i«n«,  2!1B 

Raiikum, 

Uiiiul4. 

R«nuni-ulace». 

R'liil  diH  Vachi'9,  'i9’3 
Rapiers  [Rjpt4iur«a  •,  Kaptcrei] 
Ra|h;  (taw), 

Rapt'  (pUDt).‘ilt2 
Raphael,  RatTaello  6.inxio,  301 
Riphanui.  .'103 
Raphor,  303 
Raphoe,  DiocMCi  303 
Raj'hus  [Uo'iu) 

RaptO)  Paul  d«, 

Raptalorrt.  ■Uli 
Ra|>t6m,  3ti3 
Raiefaction,  3Q  i 
RaHHU  [Riasau] 

RaKirids,  30J 
RasU,  3U3 

R.iskolnil(i  fRtu>»ian  Charchl 
Rah6rrt,  3Qn 
Rasplwtry.  3QS 
R.tfctA«lty303 

Rasiall,  or  Raitell.  John.  3Q!> 
Kastall  William,  3J]li 
Rat,  3U& 

Ratauy,  Rhatany,  Rataiihia,  30<‘. 
Raliria  ICurbigrada.  vol.  vii., 

p.zia] 

Kate,  3M 
Ratrl  [Uraiila] 

Rathkealtf  (Limerick] 

Ratio,  am 
Rational,  31D 
R itianalieni,  310 
Ratio*,  Prime  and  Ultimate, 
31^ 

Ratiiboo, 

RalUa,  aii 

Rattlesnake  [Viperids] 
Ratxeburf,  31  1 
Rauhe  Alp  [Germany] 
Rauchwackv,  313 
Ravail'.ac  [Ilrnri  IV.  J 
Havre  [ilintlusiiui] 

Raveiio.  315 
RaTen.  31A 

Ravei)f;lasfl  [Cumt<crlaiMlJ 
Ravenna,  L^atidne  di  lilil 
Kavruna,  eilv,  316 
RaveiiiK'ruft,  Thomas.  317 
Kawitsch  [Puavu] 

Hay[L.ghtl 
Kay,  John, 

Kayr.l  or  Radiated  Animals, 

Raymond,  Counts  [Linguedoc] 
Raymund  Lully  (Lulii  j 
Rayuii,  Abl-i.  3 l ‘J 
Raxor-Shdl  [Pyloridra,  p Ilf. 
ItiEii,  3J0 
Ke,  in  Music,  3:11 
Rc.  OT  Rhi.  lit  do  [Charenie  In* 
fineuie] 

Rradini;.  3-1 

Real  Kslate  (Property] 

Rvalrjo,  3-**2 
Kea^f^ar  [Arsenic] 

Realists  [NomiuaUfts] 

Rrapiug.  3:^ 

Reasuii,  323 
Riouimir,  3^ 

Rrbrc,32d 

Rebellion  fSovr^uif^ly] 
Ks-bulRilo,  Beruotuuo,  Count 
of,  32A 

Rebutter  [Pleading] 

R«ca|>tion  (Repk-vicJ 
Recapture  [Pnte] 

Hccript.  321 
Rexviver,  3_1 
Receiver  [lieturt] 

Recess,  3i5 
Reciprocal,  32& 
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Recitative,  112j 

Rrrkoniiig  at  Saa,  o2lj 
Heroin  lanee,  .'t-'V 
Krcocinmwaacr,  3 ^9 
Kecord  (Law a 3aU 
Kacordr,  Robert,  330 
Recorder,  331 

Recorder  (Musical  lostruncnt), 

Records,  Public,  J.12 
Rccuveiy,  Common,  3J3 
Recruiting,  3J0 

Rectantfla.  3 to 

Hcctifiretion,  311 

Rector,  Rcciory(^ncSceJ 

M«culv«r(Kent] 

Rocurring  Series,  311 
Recurviruatra  [ATOeet] 
Recusants,  3lil 

R^d  (Calico-Printing  ; Dyeing ; 

Eiumrl  ; Painting  ; IlouseJ 
Red  Breast  [Sylviadw] 

Red  Deer  (l)eer,  vol.  viii.,  p. 

Reii  Lead  [Lead,  p.  3*0* 

Red  Mart,  3J3  ‘ 

Red  Ktvrr  [Miasishippi,  River] 
Re<l  Sandstone,  343 
Red  Sea.  31i 
Redan,  315 

Retlemption  (AtooeoMDtl 
Redemption,  Equity  of  [Uort- 

Relit,  k ranceeco,  3;u 
Ridon  rule  et  Vilainc] 
RedoiiilA  [Munlseirat] 

Kerloiibt,  3du 
Ktdndh,  .M  4 
Redstart  (Sylviadw] 

Red&ctio  ad  Abeuriltim  [Absur- 
dure,  Rrdtielio  ad] 

Reductita,  3.1‘J 

Reduction  into  Pueeeaaion  ( Pea- 
sencion] 

Reeb,  or  Coral  Rcef>i  3l'J 
Refleciion  [OpticsJ 
Reflecting  Instiuments  [Sex- 
tant] 

Reflecting  Telescope  [fcle- 
•cop,] 

Reformation,  310 
Refirrmaiion,  lluueeior[Punish- 
ment ; Tranipurtaiien] 
Rebaction.  Rcfrangibtbry,  3,*.r. 
Refrigerants,  3'm; 

Refrigeration  of  the  Globe,  3aX 

Kegilu,  am 

Regale. 

Regen,  the  (urcle  of  the,  35^ 
Kegvusburg  [Ratisbon] 

Regent,  Regency.  35H 
K^ggio  (.Mudoaa,  Duchy  of] 
Reggio  [Calabria;  Rhegium] 
Regiment,  35H 
Kegmmont&nui,  3f.O 
Register,  Registration,  Regis- 
try, 3fli) 

Register  Act  [Shi(i^<ing] 

H^gitit  Morbus,  3^ 

Regrmting.  3<,3 
KcRiilar  Onor  [Cl>rf,l 
Regular  Figures,  Pidi'guns,  So- 
lids, Piilyliedrons,  3lid 
R^gutus,  M.  Aliluis  [Punic 
Wars] 

R^gulus  [Sylviadw] 

Kegulus,  star,  3lu 
Reicha,  Antoine,  ■ 

Rrichenbach.  3i  j 
Reirhenberg,  3i.i. 

Keirhrnhall, 

Reid.  Dr.  Thomae,  3r,fi 
Keigate  [Surrey] 

Keitnirtis,  iL  6.,  367 
Reims,  or  Rheims,  3il7 
Rriueka  Fuchs,  3<--< 

Remiaiut,  Thomas.  3f,''i 
Reindeer  [Deer,  vol.  vUi.,  p. 

Reinbold,  Riaemus,  3ZD 
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Reinbold,  Kiasnas  (Bon),  370 
Reieke,  J.  J..  371 
Reiske,  L,  C .371 
Rejoinder  [Pleading] 

Kelaod,  Aurau,  37 


Krlatwo  (M-tbeniaties\  3i 
Relation,  Relational  [Mr 


az2 

^MetioD. 

Notional] 

Relative  Magnitude  [Ratio] 
Relative  Motion  [MotionJ 
Relative  Pronoun.  375 
Relitor  [Information] 

Release.  373. 

Relies,  37  7 

Relief.  ReRvium,  322 
Relief  [Basao  Rilievo] 

Religion,  377 
Remainder.  37'J 
Remains.  Organic  [Organic  Re- 
mains] 

Rembrandt,  -1>3 
R«Du-mbraurcrs,  384 
Remiremont  [Vosgee] 

RAmiprs  [llippa] 

Remo,  San  [San  Remo] 
Remonstrants  [Pelagians] 
Remy,  St.,  .iK', 

Rcoaix,  3S3 

Kcnaudoi.  Kuoibius,  3-4.S 
Uendsburg.  ihin 
Hint  of  Aiijou,  J-ti 
Renfrew  IRsufrvwabire] 
Henfxewshire.  3sG 
Reni,  Guido  [Guido  Rcui] 
R*-nnrll,  James, 

Rennet,  3s'J 
Keunle.  John,  3‘JQ 
Kent,  3*il 
Rent  (in  law).  .19.1 
UenuKna  [Forammifera,  Tol.  jl, 
p.  3481 

RmI«,  or  RcoUe,  La  [Gironde] 
Hiuphax  (Foiamimfera,  vol.  x>, 
P-iiiiJ 

Repeating  Circle,  dUn 
Hepeteod.  J'  «t 
Replevin,  .mi) 

Replication  [Pleading] 
Repordiig  [ Newspaper*,  p.  195) 
Reports  (in  law),  dull 
Reprieve,  ilil 
Reptile*,  403 
Republic,  all 
Kepiiblication  [Will] 

Repulsion,  JH 
Request,  Courts  of,  41-i 
lUqiiiem,  -H'J 

Rescript  [Rome— Rmmm  /-eio] 
Rescue  (in  law),  HI 
Kesht  [Persia] 

Residual,  -11  t 

Residual  Phenomenon,  111 
ReudiMty  Legatee  [ Legatee] 
Resigna’ioii  [BcuiliccJ 
Ream  [Tur|>eutiueJ 
Resina  [Naples] 

Rcsins,  -1 13 
Resistance,  3 1 .1 
Kesbiution,  H -'> 

Kesoliitiun.  in  Murie  [DiKord  ; 

Uarmuny] 

Reepiratimi,  115 
Rtspiiator.  41H 
Res|H>nd4iitia  { Bottomry] 

Rest,  in  Music,  3 to 
Kesti&rem,  dill 
Restitution, in  Law,  4-Q 
Keaturabons,  J-ii 
Kesultiiig  Use  [Use] 
Resnsritatian,  ■!-'» 

Retainer  [Executor ; Seijeant- 
•t-LawJ 

Retardatiiin  [Aecrleraiiea] 
Hc-l4px>ra  [P^ypiaiia] 

Ketiord,  lust,  1-1 
Rcthel,  4-  I 

Retlculua  (CoostcUotion),  i22 
RetUera.  41J 
Rdtiua  [Eye] 

Hetinasphaltua,  422 
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RHort.  42fl 
Reirunchmeat.  1 
Retrograde,  I 
Return  of  Cattle,  i -'t 
Return  of  Wills.  441 
Rets  [Loire  luGm-iife] 

Rets,  Caidioal  dr.  -}i3 
Kettchlin,  John,  -l_  t 
Reus*,  4-4 
Reutlingen,  425 
Keval,  or  Hevrl,  4.Vi 
Ri'vel^ioo,  4-j'. 

Revelations,  Book  of  [Apo- 
cl,™] 

Rrvrli.  Master  of  the,  429 
Reversion,  43U 
Reversion  of  Series.  437 
Reversion  (Law),  l.W 
Revi  tmsnt,  4.iX 
Revolution,  44» 

Revolution  of  1C83  nViltiaa 

lllj  ^ 

Key,  Jean,  44ft 
Reyunlils,  Sir  Joshua,  4411 
ReymMs  (Tbeuiogy) 

KesaL  the  Circle  of  the,  443 
Rhw'tia,  44 1 
Kbaga  [Persia] 

Rhamniiroa.  Ill 
Khamniie,  4.4 
Kharanua  Cathartirus.  44.V 
Rhatany  (Ratany  ; Krooieiu] 
Rhatrs.  or  Razw.  445 
Rhea  [Struthiunidse] 

Rhigium,  I Ji» 

Kheiins  [Reimv]  . 

Rhrtnpravins,  -117 
Rhein-  Hessen.  448 
Kbeingatt,  4 iS 
Uhrniaus  Bc4tus,  ii& 
Hhesedpi-ris  [Ttirace] 

Kheeus  Moukc-y.  -UH 
Rhiticus,  44» 

Rhetoric,  449 
Rheum,  -143 

Rheum,  Medkal  Propert'es  of. 
450 

Khrnmatism,  4-?t 
Khtinos,  453 
Khin,  Bas,  ..*3 
Ruin.  Ilaiit,  45i‘. 

Rtiine,  458 
Rhine,  Aotient,  2ii2 
Rhine,  Circlet  ot',  in  Baden 
[Baden] 

Rhine,  Circle  uf  the,  462 
Khinc:la  [Frogs,  tut.  x.,  n.  4‘U 

■piA]  *■  *- 

Rhindnroe,  4ft, I 

Rhinucdrws  [F«mmiaifera,  voL 

i_xp.  .34»1 

Rhmulophfna  [(.'heiroplera,  vol. 
vii..  p.  23] 

Rhmdkiphuk  (.'hruuplara-11.2  t1 
Khluuphis,  4/3 
Rhinoplrus  IKri>et'/a] 

Rhio.  IZA 

Khipidflra  [Muscicapidm,  vul 
xvii.,  p.  lh.J 
Rhisauihs  [R!atnesiaJ 
Rhixiimoqm*,  )7ft 
Rhis&phora,  iLai. 

Rhisophy'at  [Phyv  ^rada,  vol. 
xviiu.  p.  137' 

Rhisdatoma  [Pulrot  graiU,  e«>i. 
xix.,  p.  124] 

Rhiioaldmidw  [Puirnograrl.-i,  p. 

Rhode  Island  (Island)  [Rhode 
Islsnd  (State]) 

Rhode  Island,  47ft 
Rhodr«,  .i.'  i 
Rhodes,  or  Rodi-t.  !Sn 
RhtiHium,  4ii 

Rhodocrinfies  (Knerinites,  voi. 

ix..  p.  ;:ft  tl 
RhodudeudMM,  2aJ 

KhtMlumaunus  1,  . j32 
Rho«Iophy'sa  [Piiysx'groda,  vol 
xviu.,  p.  Lia' 
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Rhomn«Ulr(a  [Thracvl 
Rhmnb,  RhuiabiMf  RMmboitl» 
4A2 

R'lombofdea,  482 
Rhombus  (Cuoua,  ?ol.  vii.,  p. 
4851 

RhumUis  Miximits  [Pleun^ 
n«cttd»] 

Rhooe.  Rtwr  [Frsoce] 

Khdnv,  Dtfpartmvat,  482 
R]>iibai-b  [kiwumj 
Rhumb,  ur  UucnL>,  4S4 
Rhus,  184 
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Rhtis  Tuxkodt^tubun,  48A 
Rbv  me,  48f» 

Rh)  aches  (ScoIopsciJsi) 
Kh\ochst^  [Ducks,  vuL  ix.« 
|i.  1781 

Rhylltn  [Oratofy] 

Rhythm,  in  Music,  486 
Ritissn,  or  Rjuasn,  fUili 
R>b«ltu,  1^  iliZ 
Ribalts,  J.,  487 
Riband,  or  Ribbon,  4&Z 
Rlbble,  River  [Lancuhirv] 
Kibchi.-»ter  [Laiicaihire] 
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Ribs  [Jutland] 

Hibsauvills  I Iwin,  IlttulJ 
Rib4rm,  Jo»i,  m 
Riliss,  ^ 

Rib^rS'S  [PlantapuaceaJ 
Ricardo,  David, 

Ricaut,  Sir  Paul  [Rycaut] 

Ricci,  or  Ritii,  8.,  4aa 

Ricci  rjeaiiits;  PiuaVI.l 

Ricciareili,  D..  423 

Riccidli,  0.^422 

Ric^,  4'J9  4121 

Rieu  Glue  [Cvincut,  ?ol.  vi.,  p. 
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Rice  Ps|«r,  :M)Q 
Rice  Bin),  jM 
Rich,  C.  J.,  &QQ 
R.c!>ard  11.,  of  Normandy 

[Normandi^ 

R ctiard  II.,  III.,  of  Eiw^ 

land, 501-50S 
Richard  PUntaKcnel.  r>Q4 
Kichard  d«  Bury.^US 
Rieha  d of  Ciieucetter,  510 
Richinli.i,  510 
Richardson,  Junallian,  510 
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Rtehanlaoo,  Samuel,  page  1 
Kichardsduis,  'i 
Richborough  [Kent] 

Richclivit,  Cardiiul  ^ 9 
Richmund,  2 
Richmond  [Surrey] 

Rchinood  [ Virginia] 

R.ehtsr,  J.  P.  F.,  i 
Ricluiila  [Katonostomata,  voL 
ia.,  p. 

Rkinus,  ^ 

Rfciiius  Commfmis,  & 

Rickets,  Z 

Rickixuuiiworth  [Hertfordshire] 
Ricochet.  Z 

Kideau  Caital  [Canada] 

Kidiog  [York^re] 

Ridiiigvr,  J.  B.,  fi 
Ridley,  Nicholu,  1& 

Riensi  [Papal  Staten] 

R’e*.  Feniinaod,  9 
Rirs.-agebirifS  [Germany] 

Ridti  [Spoleh).  rrcniocs  of] 

Kidti,  loan,  2 

Hifie,  It 

Rifl<men,  12 

Rifle  Bird  [Pliloris] 

Riga  [Livubiaj 
Riga,  town,  Li 
Rigaiid,  n_,  L3 
Rigel  [Onon] 

Rifhlat,  V.«  l3 
Right,  n 

Right  (Maihematics),  Li 

Right  Angle,  Li 

Ri^hl,  PetitiiHi  of  [Pe^tioa  of 

Rights,  ^iU  of  [Bill  of  Rights] 
Riley,  John.  15 
Rimini  [Kuril,  Province  of} 
Rhnula,  15 

Riiaullnu  [Furaminifera,  vol.  x-, 
P-317J 

RingTXonulus] 

Ring  l)ove,  L5 

Ring  Ousel  [Blackbirds,  voL  tv., 
p.47^ 

Rmgent,  L5 

Ruigiail  [Falcoaida,  voU  x.,  p. 
t Uarrierl 

Ringtailcd  Xagle  [Falcofudv, 
vol.  X.,  p.  173] 

Ringvonn,  15 
Rings,  Cohjuredi  15 
Rings,  Fairy,  Ifl 
Rio  de  Jan^ru  [Janoiro] 
Riobamhs  [Ecuador,  p.  9671 
Riaim,  IS 
Riot,  U 
Riimn,  LZ 
Kiuiierila,  J.  IE 
Ri|.|>le-Matk,  lA 
R(»culu«  [ PmcUepoda,vsL  xvifi., 
p.  iiiif 
Rsk.19 
KiMoa,  19 
Ritson,  Joseph,  2fl 
Riticnbotno,  David,  99 
kiiual,  21 

Rito  de  Oiet  [^Loire] 

River  (.Law),  21 
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River>norse,  21 
Rivers  (Geuli^)  [Valle)] 
Riwr«,  22 

Riresaltes[Pyrenics  Orientales] 
Riviera,  'll 
Rivoli,  28 

Rixiio  [Mary  Stuart,  voL  xiv., 
p.  iZlJ 

Rr^h  [Leuctscusj 
Road, 

Roanne,  2Z 
Rubbery,  3Z 

Robert  11..  at  Normandy 
[ Normandie] 

Robert,  Kings  of  France,  39 
Robert  L of  Scotland  [Bruce, 
Robert;  Bannockburn  J 
Robert  11.,  111.,  of  Sculland, 
39-41 

Robert,  King  of  Naples  [Siei« 
lies.  Two] 

Robert  Guiscard  [Naples] 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  ii 
Robert,  B;shnp  of  Lincoln 
(Grusseteslc),  42 
Robert,  Leopold, 

RoIhtI,  Hubi-rt,  i8 

Robertson,  William,  iJ 

Roberval,  ii 

Rubes,  Muter  of  the,  il 

Rubes|iieiTe,  ii 

Robin  Hood  [Hood,  Robin] 

RoUuta.45 

Rubins,  or  Robyns,  Juba,  ifi 
Robins,  Benjamin,  fli 
Robison,  John,  47 
Robortello,  Fraswis,  48 
RubuHna  [Formmioifers,  vol.  x 
Rubusti  [rintoretloj  [p.  318] 
Rocca,  49 
Roccella  [Orebil] 

R-jchdaltf.49 
Rochi'furi,  49 

Rochefoucauld,  ).a  [Charenie] 
Rucheriueauld,  Due  de  la,  iH 
Rochelle.  59 
Ruchester,  51 

Rochester,  Lord  [Wilroot] 
Riclifird  [ Essex  J 
Rock  Alum  [Alum] 

Rock  Crystal  [Quarts} 

Ra<k  Manakin  [Rupkoliov] 

Rock-Piants,  5J 

Hock  River  [MiesiMipfH,  River] 

Rock  Sait  [sudiumj 

Rock-Wurk,  52 

Rocket,  54 

Rockingham  [ Northampton* 
shire] 

Rockingham,  Marquess  of,  55 
Rocks.  35 
Rucroy,  57 
Rocky  Mountains,  52 
Rod  [Perch] 

RodMtia, 

Rode  tic,  King  of  Spain,  £3 
Rodney,  Admiral  l^d,  li4 
Rodolph  [Gormany] 

Rodrigwas,  Ventura,  84 
Roob^  [Doer,  vtd.  vui.,  p. 
360] 


Ruga!  ion  Days,  65 
Ko,;rr  of  Huvedvn  [^Hovcilen] 
Roger  of  Sicily  [S:cilies,  Tw«>— 
//ii/ery] 

Rogue  tend  Vagabotnl  [Vagrant] 
Ruliault,  Jame«,  65 
Ruhilciind  [llioduslsn,  p.  218] 
Rdand.  Manon,  £5 
Rulle.  Michel,  66 
Roller,  67. 

Ruilin,  Charles,  69 
R*'Hu  [Normandie] 

Rolls  [Records] 

RidU-Court,  ZH 
Roils,  Master  of  the,  79 
Roma,  Comarca  ill,  79 
Romagna,  79 
Itumagndsi,  6.  D.,  79 
Homaine,  William,  72 
Ruinan  Arcliilecture,  72 
Ruman  Catholics  [Catholic 
Ciiurcb ; Recusant^ 

Roman  de  U Ruse  [France— 
Lamffuaye  and  Litfratmrt^ 
Roman  House  aod  Villa  [House; 
Atrium] 

Roman  Law  [Rome] 

Human  Lung  mge  and  Litera* 
lure  ( Rome] 

Human  Music  [Music,  p.  26] 
Roman  School  u£  PaiuUug,  M 
Riiuaii  Wall  [Uritaonia] 
Romance,  79 
Ruiiiance  Langu.igc,  89 
Romano,  GluUo  [G:ulio  Ro- 
mauu] 

Romans,  town,  84 
Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  8i 
Roreaims  11--  111..  IV..  85 
RumaiuofT,  nr  Romanxuw  [Ca* 
iharine  IX  ] 

Ruinansoff,  Count,  86 
Romliouts,  llieodore,  89 
R ime,  Rutna,  86.135 
Romer,  Oli'ii,  135 
Romford  [Kssex] 

Romtily,  &r  Samuel. -135 
Romney  and  Romney  &larsh 
[Kent] 

Romm‘y,  George, 

Romotaiilin  [Jo>ir  et  Cher] 
Rumsey  [Hampshire] 

Romulus,  14Q 
Huncesvalirt,  LH 
Ruuds,  141 
Kundeau,  1 -12  ' 

Ruiideletia,  142 
Rdogvliirge  [Germany] 

Rontard,  14a 
Rood  [Acre] 

Roof,  142 
Rook,  148 

Rooke,  Admiral,  149 
Rooker,  M.  A..  15D 
Ruos,  Philip  Peter,  159 
Root  (Mathematics),  159 
Root  (of  Plants),  1^ 

Rootstock  [Stem] 

Rope,  1*>3 

Rorase  [Trondheim] 

Rorqual  [>Vh^es] 


Rosa,  1 j6 

Roka,  Medical  Pioperties  of, 
159 

Ruv.i,  Salvilur,  160 
Ross  da  TtMuli  [Ruos] 

RoMCua  [Diphydee,  voU  ix.,  p. 
Hi] 

RosiMC,  160 

Rosacie  Acid.  161 
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S jit  tlic  clnef  sibilant  of  tbo  EngUsh  alphabot,  and  cm- 
|)1(i)cd  lo  represent  two  (lifTcrcntsoumls.  oa  in  this  and  thtsfi. 
Thu  word  vusar  would  seem  to  justify  the  additiou  of  a 
third  sound,  th;  but  in  this  word  the  vowel  u,  so  oHen  pro* 
nounced  yfi,  has  modiBed  the  pronunciation  of  the  precctl* 
ing  consonant.  Syugar  would  easdv  glide  into  thugar. 
In  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  whence  lliose  of  Europe  are 
deri\ed,a  common  symbol  is  employed,  with  and  without  an 
ntlWed  dot,  to  denote  * and  ih.  The  symbol  referred  to  has 
fur  its  name  a word  which  also  siKinAes  toftth  or  teeth;  and  [ 
if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  so*called  PhoBiiician  and  Sama* 
rilan  alphabets  give  older  forms  of  the  Hebrew  letters  than 
those  now  used,  it  will  bo  easily  believed  that  the  symbol  in 
its  original  sliape  [Alphabict.  p.  382]  was  the  representation 
of  two  or  throe  teeth ; an  origin  which  would  agree  with  the 
fact  that  the  sibilanta  are  ail  formed  by  means  of  the  upper 
teeth,  and  the  sound  ah  by  the  up)»«r  and  lower  brou){ht 
together.  This  explanation  is  condnued  by  the  considera- 
tion that  in  emitting  the  last>name<l  sound  the  teeth  are 
not  only  the  sole  organs  employed,  but  more  than  usually 
exposed  to  view  by  the  retraction  of  tlie  lips.  But  for  the 
strong  evidence  thus  furnished  by  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the 
form  and  power  of  (he  letter  might  hare  been  readily 
derived  from  an  imilaiion  of  a hissing  snake. 

The  letters  is  subject  to  the  following  interchanges,  many 
of  which  have  been  previously  noted. 

1,  a with  d See  l>. 

2.  a with  th  and  tth,  as  in  the  Laconian  dialect  of  the 
Greek' language  ih  which  0«>c.  Ti/jodeoc.  A0>}vata^  taku  the 
forms  Slop,  T(^ioe«o/i,  A<ravaia.  Hence  too  rvirrofiuf0a,  &c. 
readily  glided  into  rv’irroptOo,  &c.  The  Rngli»h  language 
formerly  wrote  lovefh,  hateth,  but  now  prefers  lovea,  hates. 

•3,  a with  t.  Thus  again  the  Attic  forms  twteov, 

XToirfi^wv,  ei*.  were  by  the  Dorians  written  ^ar^  rs'iroi'  (regu- 
larly enough  from  the  present  irir(r)rM),  rv.  In 

like  manner  the  German  wonU  d-ts,  teat,  es,  waaaer,  haasen, 
eaten,  appear  in  English  as  (hat,  what,  it,  water,  hate,  eat. 

4,  s with  z.  Thus  the  Greek  island  Zaevv^oc  was  llie 
mother  city  of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  and  no  doubt  gave  its 
name  to  lU  In  fact,  the  MSS.  of  Livy  (X\i.  7).  wiiti  one 
exception  scarcely  worth  mention. ng,  appear  to  have  all  got 
Orr’un«/i  a Sagunto  insula  diruniur,  nut  Zacynthn.  But 
the  moat  abundant  evidence  of  the  interchange  >s  lo  bo 
found  m the  Somersetshire  dialect  of  our  own  tongue. 

5,  » with  *h.  AViiness  the  Berlin  pronunciation  of  all 
Gorman  words  beginning  with  at.  Moreover,  the  English 
words  aleep,  aftiy.  atnrnr,  snow,  have  for  their  German  er^ui- 
valents  $rhl4\f,  achlug-en,  achmier’en,  tchnee. 

6,  « With  c.  iT,  and  A.  See  those  letters. 

7,  ks  wnlh  g.  Sec  X. 

8,  a with  n.  See  N. 

9,  a with  r.  See  R. 

lu.  8 often  appears  before  .m  initial  consonant,  where  it  is  \ 
doubtful  wlietirer  the  older  form  be  that  with  orthat  without  | 
the  sibilant.  Thus  the  Greek  ^lyw.  cor- 

respond lo  the  Latin  trgo,  /undo,  veapa.  So  eviXoc  ami 
tfcaXo)^  would  be  found  u|>on  close  examination  to  be  the  ; 
o<{uivalcni8of  the  I,atin  cru*  and  crux,  and  tfcoXiM*  lo  differ  | 
from  acru-ta-ri  only  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a froqueiit-  j 
atneverb.  Again  the  Greek  posses.ses  wiihio  itself  the  I 
double  forms  sfuspoc  and  ^poc.  and  rpivM.  The  I 

Engluh  language  contains  numerous  examples  of  the  same  j 
variation,  as  in  melt  and  amelt,  tumUe  and  atumbie,  pike  and 
apike.  The  German  as  well  as  our  own  tongue  not  unfru-  I 
quenily  prefixes  an  a when  the  Greek  and  often  the  Latin  | 
are  witliout  that  letter.  Tlius  the  Greek  (root  cXtic  I 

or  kX(i^),  the  Latin  elaud-o  or  clud-o,  and  clavia,  the  German 
aehlieaa’en,  and  the  English  that  are  all  of  one  kin.  (Pre- 
pare too  the  various  forms  of  the  words  signifying  snow. 

1 1.  The  sound  aw  at  the  beginning  of  wonis  is  often  de- 
'graded  by  the  loss  of  the  sibilant  or  w,  or  both.  Thus  to  the 
Lat  in  auaria  and  auadeo  corrc’^pond  the  Greek  ai^vc,  &c.,  the 
German  and  tho  English  siceet.  Those  who  doubt  the 
connection  hereassumed  between  ataavia  and  auadeo,  may, 
as  regards  form,  compare  clavia  and  ciaudo,  or  viginti  with 
whut  must  have  been  its  older  form,  dba'^fi'n/t,  while  the  con- 
nection in  meaning  will  be  readily  established the  common 


I comparison  of  adriee  with  metbetne,  unpalatable  but  anfu‘ 
' fury,  as  in  Lucretius,  (L  93a).  Sed  veluti  pueriaabainthi-i, 
Htc.  Again  aop~or  and  somnua  (an^>-nua)  of  the  Latin  cor- 
respond lo  the  Greek  t^T-voc,  to  the  Goihio  verb  in-auejyp-an, 
the  German  srA/ti/",  and  the  English  aleep;  toeer  ondi»>cr«s 
in  Latin,  to  the  Greek  Isvpo^  and  isvpa,  and  the  German 
achtcieger  as  prefixed  lo  aohn.  vater,  &c.  ^ihe  Latin  or. 
to  the  Greek  i^-oc,  &c.,  to  the  German  achweiaa  and 

English  aiceai : tho  Latin  aui,  aibi,  ae,  lo  the  Greek  oi'>,  oi,  j, 
alihongh  the  Greek  has  also  allied  words  beginning  with  <r^. 
Tlie  iai'in  aoror,  German  aehweater,  English  aialer,  have 
lost  Ihoir  correlative  in  Greek.  Ijistly  this  intercliange  will 
perhaps  account  fur  the  fart  that  the  river  Oder  has  two  an- 
iient  nsroe^  Suevua  and  yiadrua,  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  confusion  in  the  geography  of  antient  Germany. 
Indeed  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  still  called  Suinemumie. 

1 1.  Sp  is  interchangeable  with  pa.sk  with  ka,  and  ad  with 

da.  For  the  last  wo  neetl  only  refer  in  the  Done  use  of  o9 
for  Z.  Instances  of  the  second  interchange  occur  occasionally 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  FiCoc.  the  misluioe,  is  written  in  Latin 
viacua  ,*  lexaroc,  ImlicrouKly  put  down  as  a primitive  in  wme 
lexicons,  is  of'eourse  only  tho  superlative  of  the  pro|  osition 
iL  fur  (C<ir»c-  'Hie  Latin  miaceo  has  for  its  participle  ttitTlua 
»s  well  as  mtatua  ( — miactua).  The  tendency  to  this  inter- 
change accounts  too  for  the  form  searen/i,  for  aescenti  is 
never  found  in  the  In'st  MSS.  of  the  best  authors.  But  the 
Anglo  Saxon  and  EtigliHli  afftml  the  most  numerous  in- 
■slanccit  of  this  metathesis.  Thus  the  former  language  has 
the  double  forms  tafia  or  ra'ap.  a wasp  ; dpaeor  aafe,  tre- 
mulous (whence  the  name  ofthen^icn  tree);  hapae or hiiape. 
a luck  (Gritum.  Deutsche  Grammatik.  p.  231 ) ; ab»  frose.  or 
,^/o.r,  a frog  nt  fixaa,  a fish ; Utac  or  tux,  a tusk  : aece 

or  axe,  cinder;  aaehn  or  axjan,  to  ask  {ibid.,  p 256).  Hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a mere  accirlent  if  in  our  own 
tongue  axe  and  waps  have  been  rejected  as  vulgarisms  in 
favour  of  aak  and  traap.  The  provinces  still  prefer  the  ha 
and  pa.  Thus  a Kentish  countryman  talks  of  a whijts 
rather  than  trArsp  of  huy.  May  we  not  in  this  way  I'stabhah 
the  idenlilv  in  name  of  several  of  our  rivers,  as  Axe,  Exe, 
Esh,  and  (Jsk  t 

12.  8 is  often  lost.  Inattention  lo  this  fact  is  the  cause  of 

much  confusion  in  tho  grammars  of  the  Greek  language. 
Thus  the  neuter  nouns  in  oc  must  once  have  had  a cuitc- 
spoiiding  9 in  the  genitive,  yiwc.  Sio.,  afterwonbi 

yiKicc.  Hence  ihe  rcicntion  of  the  t in  the  vocatives 
of  proper  names  formed  from  neuter  nouns  of  this  class,  as 
Atoyryfc.  Afjpnffflr I’fc,  Xwicparrc.  (Si-c  Jnurual  qf  Education, 
vul.  iv.,  333.)  Above  all,  the  ncglecl  of  this  letter  in  tlie  ori- 
ginal (as  here  assumed)  forms  of  certain  present  lenses  leads 
to  apparent  anomalies  in  the  derived  forms.  Thus  fium 
KXii(a)M  we  should  have  without  any  irregularity  r»>Xf(«r- 
p<voc;  from  yiw(<T>pm  without  difticuUy  ytc<r-nicot.  a.s 
well  as  the  Latin  gu%-tua,  gua  ta-re ; from 
in  which  the  sibilant  corresponds,  as  it  so  nfioti  docs,  to 
the  guttural  in  liga^re,  dicare,  and  the  English  tight 
fmm  tie.  Tbe  Latin  language  in  such  cases  changes  tho 
sibilant  into  an  r;  but  even  this  language  is  not  at  all 
unwilling  to  discard  an  e,  particularly  at  tho  end  of  words, 
ns  in  the  double  forms  magia  and  mage,^  viderta  and 
videre,  ipaua  and  ipae,  puer  for  puerus.  Nay,  even  the 
nuiiters  of  adjectives  aeem  to  have  lost  the  final  a of  the  no- 
minative in  this  way.  At  any  rale  pntia  is  used  for  a neuter 
nominative  as  well  as  pole.  The  third  nerson  of  the  Latin 
perfect  may  pos.sih1y  owe  its  nccasiuual  lung  quantity  {per- 
rupU.  Hor. ; aubitt,  Hor. : redot,  Ovid,  &c.,  &c.)  to  an  older 
orthography  ending  in  iat;  for  as  tho  other  perfects  of  thu 
iiidicaiive  as  well  as  those  of  the  subjunctive  and  infinitivuuf 
the  active  verb,  lo  say  nothing  of  all  the  passive  perfects,  are 
evidently  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  lenses  of  the  verb 
esse,  so  perrufiiatia  and  perruperunt  contain  in  tbe  two  last 
syllables  the  almost  unaltered  forms  of  eatia  and  esunt,  and 
seem  to  justify  tbe  nlea  that  perrupit  is  a corruption  of  per- 
rupiat,  i.e.  perrupeat.  As  to  form,  wo  might  compare  this 
corruption  with  what  we  know  has  occurred  in  the  French 
subjunctive  perfect,  fuaae,  /uttes,  /ui,  Ihol  is,  /uat.  The 
I French  language  alMunds  in  examples  of  tlie  loss  of  tlio 
I sibilant.  Thus  from  the  Latin  asinua,  magiaterl  noater, 
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qttadragefima,  tre  ilcrivciU  fint,  asne,  mai$tre,  nostre, 
earetmt’,  and  then,  according  to  the  modern  orthography, 
nne,  maUre,  noire,  carcme,  to  say  nothing  of  the  silent  t in 
such  words  as  mats,  rous,  isle,  esi,  &c. 

SA  DK  MIRANDA.  [Miranda.] 

SAAD-ED-DEEN  (Khoja  Saad  ed  deen  Mohammed 
fendt),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Turkish  hiatonographers, 
was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our 
sera;  his  father,  Hassan-Jan,  a Persian  by  birth,  held  a post 
m the  housclrold  of  Sultan  Selim  l.,aiid  was  highly  esteemed 
by  that  ferocious  monarch,  whom  he  attended  m his  last 
moments.  Ilis  son  Mohammed  received  his  education 
among  the  pages  of  the  imperial  palace,  anci  having  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Moslem  theology  and  Jurisprudence, 
became  a muderris.  or  professor  in  the  college  attached  to 
the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  The  talents  and  learning 
vrliich  he  displayed  in  this  rapacity  gave  him  high  celebrity; 
and  he  was  appointed  by  Sclim  II,  in  1573,  klioja,  or  tiro- 
coptor  to  liis  son  Mouraa,  the  heir  apparent,  who  then  field 
the  government  of  Magnesia.  The  death  of  Selim,  in  De- 
cember, 157<l,  called  Mourad  to  the  throne  ; and  Saad-cd- 
deen  was  nominated  cadbilcsker,  or  militaiy  judge ; hut  he 
continued  to  retain  almost  unlimited  inHiieiice  over  hit  im- 
perial pupil,  who  had  recourse  to  his  ad%icc  in  matters  of 
government  so  constantly  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
vizirs;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  by  represent' 
ing  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  the 
sultan  bad  founded  at  his  instigation  near  Ton^^khana.  as 
an  evil  omen  for  the  stability  of  the  empire.  But  though 
the  observatory  was  demolished  by  the  superstitious  fours 
of  Mourad,  the  favour  with  which  ha  regarded  Saad-ed- 
deen  was  unimpaired ; and  Mohammed  HI.,  who  succeeded 
in  1595,  continued  to  entrust  the  conddential  adiiier  of  his 
father  with  the  management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  empire;  the  Khoja-EIToridi  (as  Saad-ed- 
(leen  is  frenucntly  termed  by  Oriental  writers)  even  attended  i 
Mohammed  in  the  Hungarian  campaign  of  1596;  and  the 
great  victory  of  Kuroszics  is  ascribed  in  a great  measure  to 
hii  exhortations,  which  prevenied  the  sultan  from  abandon* 
ing  the  field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  peril.  He  however 
incurred  a temporary  disgrace  immediately  afterwards,  by 
his  advocacy  of  the  caum;  of  the  fallen  vizir  Cicala ; but  he 
was  sp^tly  realorcd  to  favour,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
mufti  Bostnn-Zndah,  March.  1 596,  was  raised  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity  by  the  sultan,  in  spitenfthe  opposition 
of  the  grand-vizir  Hassan.  who  propo^  the  elevation  of 
the  celebrated  poet  Baki.  He  did  not  however  long  survive 
his  cxallatk)!!,  dying  suddenly  in  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
as  he  was  prenaring  for  prayers  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
btrlh  (lay  of  the  pronhel.  CKdober  2,  1599  (not  1600,  as 
stated  in  the  Biogr.  Univ),  a h.  1008,  and  was  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  Oie  mowiuo  of  Ayub,  whither  liis  remains 
weiw  borne  by  his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  at  subsequent 
periods  also  hold  the  dignity  of  mufti  The  great  historical 
work  of  Saad  ed  deen.  composed  by  order  of  Mourad  HI. 
(who  created  for  the  author  the  now  oRlcc  of  shalmatnehdjl 
or  imperial  historiographer),  is  entitled  Todj-al-Tow  arikh.  or 
the  crown  of  histones,  and  gives  a full  and  copious  narra- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  empire,  from  its  foundation  in 
1299  by  Oihman,  to  the  death  of  Sclim  I.  in  1520;  the  ma- 
terials arc  principally  drawn  from  the  previous  works  of 
Neshri,  Moulana-Edris.  and  Kemal  pasha-Zadah ; but  its 
chief  merit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Turks,  consists  in  the 
florid  and  elaborate  beauty  of  the  diction,  in  which  the 
author  is  certainly  unrivalled  by  all  other  Turkish  histo- 
rians. Sir  W.  Jones  has  pronounced  that  * for  the  Ijeauty 
of  tit  composition  and  the  richness  of  its  matter,  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  finest  historical  pieces  in  the  Ian- 
ginget  of  Europe;’  but  the  meaning  is  too  often  concealed 
by  a cloud  of  rhetorical  tropes,  and  it  U impossible  to 
forget  in  the  perusal  of  the  work  that  it  is  the  production 
of  a courtier.  It  is  singular  tbst  this  valuable  work  has 
never  yet  been  printed  at  the  imperial  preTis  of  Conslanii* 
nople;  but  MS.  copies  are  frequent  in  European  libraries, 
and  an  Italian  version  was  published  by  the  ^gusan  Vin- 
censo  Bratutti  (^to.,  mrt  i..  Vienna,  1646  ; part  Tu  Madrid, 
1652X  under  the  liile  * Cronaca  dell’  Origin©  e Progresai 
degli  Oltomoni,  composta  da  Saidino  Turco,  e tradoiia  in 
luhano:*  small  portions  have  also  been  translated  by  Kollar, 
and  by  Grangenet  de  la  Grange.  A Turkish  abridgement 
of  the  work,  with  a continuation,  was  published  in  1096 
(A.H.  1196),  with  a dedication  to  Sultan  Mustapha  II.,  by 
Saadi-Effendi  of  Larissa;  and  the  resemblance  of  naino’Uas 


often  led  to  this  work  (which  served  as  the  basM  for  the  in- 
accurate compilation  of  Cantemir)  being  confounded  with 
the  great  histoiy  of  Saad-ed-deen.  (See  Von  Hammer,  in 
Journal  Asiatique,  January,  1884.)  Besides  this  great  work, 
Saad  ed-deen  was  the  ouihor  of  the  ’ Selim-Namob.*  a 
history  of  Selim  I.,  or  rather  a collection  of  anecdotes  of 
that  prince,  related  to  him  by  bis  father  Hassan>Jan  ; this 
compilation,  which  is  divided  into  fourteen  sections,  is 
valuable  for  its  authenticity.  His  descendants  appear  to 
have  flourished  for  several  generations,  and  to  have  iu- 
lierited  the  talents  of  their  ancestor ; two  of  his  sous,  as 
slready  noticed,  Moliaramed-Eflendi  snd  Assiad-Eflendi, 
attained  the  rank  of  mufti;  and  a grandson  or  great-grand- 
son  of  the  latter,  MoUah-Fayez,  is  mentioned  as  in  eminent 
legist  by  Sbcikhl  who  notices  his  desih  in  1724. 

(Von  Hammer,  Histoire  de  C Empire  Ottomann ; D'Her- 
belot;  Bingraphie  Unirerselle  ; Journal  Atiaiiquei 
SAADI,  or  (as  his  name  is  written  in  full  in  Arabic  or 
Persian)  i^ikh  MosUh  Eddin  Saadi  Alshiraxi,  the  first 

firt  of  the  name  being  a title  of  honour,  the  two  next  words 
is  epithet,  and  the  last  expressive  of  his  being  a naiivo 
of  tlie  city  of  Shiraz,  where  ne  was  born  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  571  (a.d.  1175-6).  He  is  probably  belter  known  by 
name  to  the  European  reader  than  any  other  poet  or  writer  of 
the  East,  excepting  Mohammed;  and  while  this  European  re- 
putation may  be  in  some  measure  stlributcd  to  his  renown 
amongst  his  own  countrymen,  a circumstance  which  would 
nainr^ly  recommend  his  work  for  perusal  and  translation  to 
the  few  Persian  students  of  two  hundred  years  back,  it  may  be 
also  in  a great  degree  ascribed  to  the  simplicity  snd  elegance 
of  his  style,  so  like  that  of  the  best  periods  of  Christian  litera- 
ture, and  so  unlike  that  of  the  great  mass  of  Persian  writers. 
Saadi  led  the  life  of  a dervish,  or  wandering  monk,  and 
passed  most  of  his  early  years  in  travelling  from  one  rountty 
to  another.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys  he  was  taken 
hp^  the  Crusaders  and  put  to  labour  on  the  fortifications  of 
I Tripoli.  He  was  redeemed  from  this  slavery  by  a rich  mer- 
, chant,  who  afterwards  gave  him  his  daughter  in  ninrriauc. 
with  a dowry  of  an  hundred  pieces  of  ^obl.  This  is  alluded 
to  in  the  ’Gulistan’  (isle  xxxi.  of  ch.  ii , p.  99  of  Gladwin's 
translation,  London,  1S08).  The  lady  sorely  exercised  the 
poet’s  patience.  ‘Once,*  says  be,  ‘she  rcprooche<l  me,  say- 
ing, Art  thou  not  he  whom  my  father  redeemed  from  capii- 
vily  amongst  the  Franks  for  leu  dinars?  I answered,  Ve».  ho 
ransomed  roe  for  ten  dinars,  and  put  mo  into  your  hands 
for  a hundml.*  A story  of  a livelier  character  is  told  of  his 
meeting  with  a brother  poet,  Hemhm  of  Tabriz,  who,  icno- 
rant  oi  the  name,  and  knowing  only  the  birth-place  or  his 
companbn,  held  out  to  him  the  bottom  of  a cup  (the  Shira- 
zians were  noted  for  their  early  baldness),  and  asked,  Why 
are  the  heads  of  the  Shirazians  like  this?  The  dcrvitU 
turned  the  hollow  of  the  cup  to  Hemhui,  and  asked,  Why 
are  the  heads  of  (he  Tabrizians  like  ihist  Heroam  aske*! 
his  companion  if  he  knew  any  of  the  verges  of  Saadi,  and 
the  dervish  repeated  tome  of  the  most  bcsultfiil.  He  then 
inquired,  'Do  they  make  much  esteem  there  of  the  poems 
of  Hcmhxn  ?*  Saadi  elegantly  ejuoted  a couplet  of  his  com- 
panion’s:— 

* ilHwceo  ll»#  ot^t  of  «T  l«Tr.  llrntSm,  ud  ms,  • tpU  U draws. 

But  tt  If  tine  tbs  ',«jl  slissM  be  dnws  back,  B»d  ws  esjor  ths  sislitof  on* 
SDotbsr  • 

and  thus  the  illustrious  poets  were  made  acquainted. 

Another  anecdote  shows,  in  the  fanciful  language  of 
Persian  imagination,  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  writings 
of  Saadi  were  held  even  (luring  his  lifetime.  Indeed  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  add  a large  share  of  this  enjov  inent 
of  fame  to  the  renown  which  600  years  have  not  diminished. 
A holy  man  of  Shiraz,  says  the  slor)‘.  dreamed  that  he  beard 
all  the  angels  of  heaven  singing  a verse  which  lie  rrmld  not 
understand,  but  which  ho  was  tuld  was  a cou|dcl  of  Saadi's, 
and  that  it  would  I e sung  in  heaven  for  a year  to  com(».  In 
the  morning  he  went  to  the  cell  of  the  now  mcluso  )H>et,  and 
found  him  repeating  the  distich: 

■ Oq  ihp  zwws  Irr**  the  rl««r  w of  tW  wt»*  bclioldMh 
ts  every  iesf  a buvk  u(  Um  sitdoin  of  Gud.' 

Saadi  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  1 16  years,  having  spent, 
it  is  said,  30  years  in  iravoliing  and  in  roiliisry  service, 
during  which,  his  wanderings  reached  as  far  os  India  on 
one  side,  and  Asia  Minor,  or  perhaps  Eastern  Eun'pe,  on 
the  other;  .30  years  in  religious  solitude,  digesting  the  re- 
sults of  his  life  of  observ  ation ; and  the  12  last  years  of  hta 
life  in  putting  into  a permanent  form  live  fruits  of  the  pro- 
ceding  69.  During  this  long  life  ho  perfomiod  the  pilgrim- 
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age  !•)  Merca  flDevn  timc« ; the  first  time  in  the  company  of 
hit  icacher.  Ainlolka'lir  Ghilani.  He  lived  under  the  pslrun* 
n;^  uf  the  Alnbcg  princes  Saad  Ben  Zengln,  and  his  su<y 
cosset,  Abubekir  Ifen  Saad.  From  the  former  of  these 
princes,  his  lather,  wiio  was  in  the  royal  service,  gave  his 
son  the  name  of  Saudi : this  in  the  East  is  a not  unusual  mode 
of  naming  both  men  and  books,  and  the  name  is  often  so 
contrived  os  to  form  a sort  of  jfu  de  molt. 

The  works  of  Saadi,  rullwto<i  by  Ahmed  Nasik  Ben 
SesAn,  consist  of  the  Oulistau,  Bosian,  GateU  (or  odes),  Ka< 
said  (or  elegies),  Mokala.iU  fragments),  Rubayat  (quatrainsX 
and  ossays  of  various  kinds  in  prose.  Of  all  these  the  best 
known  aie  the  Gulistan  and  the  Bostan.  The  former  isa  col- 
lL*ction  of  stories  in  prose,  but  intermixed  with  verses  of  the 
author's  own  mropoaition,  or  burrowed  from  the  writings  of 
others,  a mode  of  writing  which  the  Eastern  imaginative 
writers  muchaficcl.  The  Gulistan  is  divided  into  cigut  chap- 
ters : on  the  murals  of  kings ; on  the  morals  of  den  ishes ; on 
tlic  excellency  of  contentment ; on  the  advantages  of  taci- 
turnity; on  love  and  youth;  on  imbecility  and  old  age; 
on  the  elTecis  of  education;  and  rules  for  conduct  in  life. 
The  first  seven  chapters  consist  chictly  of  moral  stones, 
some  of  them  nn]>arcntly  from  it'al  history,  others  fables, 
eacli  in  some  dv-gree  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the 
chapter,  and  haring  its  moral  interwoven  in  its  texture. 
The  last  chapter  is  rather  a collection  of  apothegms, 
lliough  a part  of  this  also  is  narrative.  These  stories  are 
not  connected  by  a general  thread  of  narrative,  as  is  the 
cose  with  most  orieninl  collections  (the  reader  wilt  remem- 
ber the  general  and  subordinate  slor.cs  which  connect 
the  histories  of  the  .Arabian  Nights  atul  the  Fables  of 
IMpay);  they  follow  one  another  without  any  link,  except 
that  of  their  allusion  to  a common  subject.  Of  this  book 
there  hare  been  many  fraiislalions:  into  French  by  Du 
Kyer,  who  was  Frencfi  consul  at  Alexandria,  Paris,  1634; 
into  (Jerinan  by  Olcariu«,  who,  in  his  preface,  arknowlc<lges 
the  assistance  uf  an  old  Persian  literalor  named  llakwird, 
and  inuiitioiis  an  earlier  German  translation  made  from  the 
French  of  Du  Ryer,  and  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
latter.  The  translation  of  Olearius  is  preceded  by  a letter 
from  his  f»ieiid  Dr.  John  Roinboth,  containing  a precis  of 
Persian  hitter)*,  and  followed  by  a Iraiulatnm  of  L^kman’s 
Fables.  Tlie  translation  U spirited,  and  so  are  the  copper- 
plates. This  version  was  published  at  Slcswie  in  and 
a Dutch  trun»hilion  fiom  the  German  ap|M*ared  at  Anistcr- 
dam  in  the  same  jear.  Olearius  also  translateil  the  Busian 
(a  somewhat  similar  collection  to  the  Gulistan,  but  all  m 
verse)  into  German.  The  Gulistan  has  been  translated 
into  English  hy  Gladwin,  I^ndun,  1808;  and  by  Ross  for 
the  Asiatic.  Sucioty.  Tlicre  has  also  been  a more  recent 
French  version  than  that  of  Du  Rycr  fmm  the  original  by 
the  Abb'*  Gaiidin  (1789).  This  translation  is  acootnpanied 
by  ‘ An  Historical  Essay  on  the  Legislation  of  Persia.’ 

The  whole  works  of  Saadi,  in  the  original  Persian  and 
Arabic,  were  printed  at  Calculla,  in  i vols.  small  folio, 
edited  by  Harrington  (1791).  Tlie  text  of  the  Gulistan  ap- 
l'oare<1  first  in  the  edition  of  Genlius,  AinsienUm,  accom- 
jMinied  by  a I.,atin  translation  and  notes.  Gladwin  oublishcd 
the  text  at  Calcutta  m I80C,  which  was  reprinted  m ten- 
don in  1809.  The  text,  with  the  translation  in  parallel 
columns  (by  Jas.  Dumoulin),  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in 
'18U7.  and  there  have  since  been  more  than  one  litliographed 
edition,  one  of  which,  wc  believe,  has  the  Bostan  on  the 
margin-— a form  in  which  the  two  works  often  api>car  in 
manuscripts.  Professor  Falconer  has  given  the  Persian 
atiulcnt  an  clcg.inl  seleotioii  from  tlio  Bostan.  lithographed, 
containing  about  one  third  of  the  whole  work,  and  has  also 
inserted  mthe  • Asiatic  Journal’  sevoialoxccllent  versionsof 
detached  sloney,  accomiumied  by  the  text,  as  collatcsl 
from  several  copies,  anu  by  critical  notes.  The  GuUs- 
tan  IS  one  of  thu  best  text-books  for  learning  Persian,  and 
tho  edition  of  Genlius  perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
from  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  typo  (no 
utiiin|>urtaiit  matter  wlien  Persian  letters  are  in  queslionX 
and  the  accompanying  Latin  translation.  A good  Life  of 
Saudi  is  given  in  iIm  iulroduelion  to  Harrington's  edition  of 
his  works  (a  translation  from  tho  Persian  nf  Dowlet  Shah); 
a briefer  notice  in  D'Herbeloi ; and  one  of  soiuo  length  in 
Von  Hammer's  ‘ History  of  the  Elegant  Rhetoric  of  Persia* 
{Gftehieht*  der  Schon^n  RttUkuntie  Pertient). 

S.VALKELD  is  a principality  ^ut  170  square  miles  in 
extent,  wiih  i3,000  inhabitants,  which,  since  the  extinction 
of  the  branch  of  Saxe-Golha,  and  the  partition  of  iU  terri- 


tories among  tho  three  other  branches.  Saxe-Oburg.  ftfei- 
ningen,  and  Alienbuig,  belongs  to  Moiningcn. 

SaALrSLD,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Snale.  in  a very 
pleasant  country,  and  has  two  suburbs.  The  population  is 
nearly  5000.  Them  aro  nianufncturies  of  wooUeii-cloih, 
stufiTs,  leather,  snuff  and  tobacco,  succory,  cuffee,  and 
cobalt;  there  are  also  vitriol  and  alum  wotks,  breweries, 
and  a oop]>er  smelting-house  on  an  island  in  the  Sa^le,  over 
which  river  there  isa  stone  bridge  of  fivu  arches.  The  town 
haw  four  churches,  a gymnasium,  and  two  ducal  palnrcH; 
the  new  palace,  from  which  (here  is  a very  fine  prospect, 
and  the  old  palace,  which  contains  tlie  mini.  The  princes 
of  Schwarzburg-Rudulstadt  and  of  Reuss  also  make  use  of 
this  mint. 

8AAR-UNION.  [Rhin,  Bas. 

SAARBRUCK.  or  SAARBRUCKEN,  is  tlie  capital  of 
a circle  in  the  go\crnmcnt  of  Trier  (Treics),  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Rhine,  situated  on  the  navigable  river  Saar, 
over  which  there  is  a stone  bridge  connecting  the  town  with 
the  suburb  of  St.  John.  It  is  a neat  pleasant  town,  and  the 
houses  are  all  built  of  stone.  It  has  agymna.sium.  a Lu- 
theran, a Calvinist,  and  a Roman  Caihuiic  church,  and  a 
synagogue.  In  this  town  are  tho  court  of  justice  fur  the 
circles  of  Saarbriick,  SaarlouU,  Oilwcder,  and  St.  Wcndcl. 
a mining  office,  a salt-office,  a custom-house,  and  other 
public  uffu'cs.  Itie  inhabitants  have  manufactures  of 
woollens,  linen,  tobacco,  iron  wire,  porcelain,  &c.  Tliey 
have  also  breweries,  tanneries,  and  alum-works,  and  carry  on 
a thriving  trade  by  means  of  the  river,  especially  in  cools  and 
timber.  Thu  population  is  nearly  5000,  and,  inchidtng  tho 
garrison,  7160.  Saarbriick  was  formerly  on  inde)>cndent 
county.  The  family  of  thu  counts  becoming  extinct  in  1380, 
it  fell. to  tho  house  of  Nassau,  and  was  the  residence  of  tlie 
princes  of  Nassau-Saarbiuek,  whose  palac-e  was  reckoned 
one  uf  the  finest  in  Germany,  but  is  now  dcstroved.  By 
the  treaty  of  Lunevtile,  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  moilo 
part  of  the  dcnarimonis  of  the  Saar  and  of  tlie  Moselle.  Tho 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815.  assigned  it  to  Prussia. 

S.\.AKIX)U1S.  called  during  the  Fiench  revolution 
Saarre-libre.  is  the  extreme  fortress  of  Prussia  on  the  fron- 
tier next  to  France,  which  lias  been  very  much  enlarged  and 
strengthened  since  it  has  been  in  the  j^isseuion  of  Prussia, 
It  is  situatevl  m a plain  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Saar,  in  thu 
government  of  Trier,  in  the  Rhino  province.  Including 
the  garrison,  the  population  U about  7U00.  Tho  inhabitants 
manufacture  iron  and  steel  wire,  hardwares,  fire-arms,  and 
leather.  lu  the  neighbourhood  there  are  mines  of  iron  and 
lead.  Tliere  arc  considerable  tanneries  in  the  town,  dock- 
yards fur  building  vessels  for  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Moselle,  and  thu  Saar.  Saarlouis,  like  Saatbitick,  is  iho 
seat  of  various  public  offices,  has  a gymnasium,  ono 
Protestant  and  two  Roman  Catholic  cliurclies,  a synagogue, 
an  hospital,  an  arsenal,  and  two  barracks.  The  fortress  was 
erected  bv  Vauban  in  1680,  to  defend  l4>riaine.  By  the 
treaty  uf  tlyswick,  in  1697,  France  was  left  in  possession  of 

I it.  and  in  I7U5  it  was  besieged  by  the  allies  without  success. 

I By  the  treaty  uf  Paris.  Nov.  30,  1815.  France  was  obliged  to 
ewio  Saarlouis  with  three  other  fortresses  to  the  allied 
powers,  who  assigned  it,  with  the  two  banks  of  the  Saar  abuvo 
Saarbriick,  to  Prussia. 

S.VATZ  IS  a circle  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  tho 
area  of  which  is  900  square  miles,  with  13U,OOQ  inhabil- 
anls,  the  majority  uf  whom  arc  Germans.  It  is  bounded 
^ Saxony,  and  by  the  Bohemian  circlet  of  Ixitmcrilz, 
lukonilz,  Ellenbogen.  abd  Pilsen.  It  is  on  the  whole  a 
mountainous  tract  In  the  north  is  the  Erzgebirge,  ami  m 
tho  south  a part  of  the  middle  Bohemian  chain,  wiiicli  is 
one  of  the  moat  fertile  parts  of  the  whole  kiiigdoiii.  llie 
principal  river  is  tho  Eger,  which  receives  all  the  smaller 
streams.  Tlie  chief  products  are  corn,  flax,  hups,  limber, 
silver,  iron,  tin,  cobalt,  lime,  precious  stones,  and  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  manufacturu  linen,  calico,  muslin,  lacc,  paper, 
and  wooden  ware.  Thcrcaie  27  towiisand  464  viUagcsiii  thu 
circle.  Saalz,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  a ronsidurablo 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eger,  over  n hicli  tliere  is 
a chain  bridge,  2U4  feet  long  and  18  bro^.  Thu  lowii  has 
a g)mnasium,  a handsome  town-house,  a largo  parish 
church,  several  other  churches,  and  a Capuchin  convent.  The 
population  is  5U00. 

SAAVEDRA.  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES,  the  cele- 
brated author  of ' Don  Quixote,'  was  bom  at  .\lcalu  dc  Hen- 
ares,  on  Sunday,  the  9lb  of  October,  1547,  of  an  amieiit 
family  originally  from  Galicia,  which  had  for  some  limebeeu 
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cstahliahcd  in  Ca&titc.  His  gjandfather,  Juan  dc  Cei'vantca,  ^ 
was  corrc;2;idui’  of  Ossuna.  Ilia  mother  belonged  to  the  il' 
lustriuuB  numly  of  Barajaa.  Very  little  i»  known  of  ihe 
early  life  of  Cervantes,  except  that  he  rcfeived  hU  first  edu- 
cation at  the  place  of  his  birth,  and'gavo  very  early  proofs 
of  talent.  Having  attained  the  proper  age,  Cervantes  repaired 
to  Salncnanco,  where  he  enters  himself  as  a student  at  the 
university,  and  remained  two  years.  Ho  then  went  to 
Madrid  where  his  parents  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of 
Juan  Lupez  dc  Hoyos,  a learned  theologian,  who  filled  the 
rhair  of  belles-lettrea  in  that  city.  Under  him  Cervantes 
seems  to  have  made  considerable  progress.  lie  himself  in- 
forms us  (•  V inge  al  Painaso,*  p.  54)  that  he  composed  several 
romances  or  ballads,  besides  a pastoral  called  ‘ Filcna;’  and 
when,  in  1569,  his  master  published  a collection  of  poems 
on  the  death  of  Isabella  of  Valois,  wife  of  Philip  II.,  there 
oppeareil,  among  the  rest,  two  poetical  compositions  by  Cer- 
vnijles.  whom  he  calU  *our  dear  and  beloved  pupil.’ 

In  1568  Cervantes  entered  the  household  of  Cardinal 
Aijuaviva,  then  at  Madrid,  and  accompanied  that  prelate  on 
his  rslum  to  Rome.  Ho  remained  with  him  one  year,  after 
which  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  as  a volunteer  under 
Marco  Antunio  Culonna.  the  commander  of  the  papal  forces 
against  the  Turks.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  l^jpanlo  (Oct.  7,  1571).  Though  suffering  at  the 
tune  from  intermittent  fever,  ho  took  an  active  part  in  the 
eumhat,  and  received  three  arnuebuse  wounds,  two  in  the 
hreust,  and  one  in  his  left  hand,  which  maimed  him  for  life. 
Ho  continued  to  serve  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  his 
aucecssor  in  command,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  until 
1575,  when  he  revisited  his  native  country,  and  spent  some 
timo  at  Madrid  among  his  O^iends  and  relations.  Having 
early  in  1576  obtained  a command  in  a regiment  about  to  be 
sent  to  the  Low  Countric-s,  Cervantes  embarked  with  his 
ehler  bmther  Rodrigo,  aUo  a soldier,  on  board  the  Spanish 
galley  El  sol  (the  sun).  On  the  26th  Sept,  however,  the 
galley  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  an  Algerine  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Amuut  Mami,  who.  after  a roost 
obstinate  defence,  boarded  and  took  it,  and  carried  his  prize 
Into  Algiers.  The  crow  and  passengers  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Cervantes,  who  ha<l  fought  wuh  desperation  on  the  boarding 
of  the  galley,  was  refer\od  by  Mami  for  himself. 

The  numerous  interest  ingdetaiU  which  Cervantes  has  given 
us  in  his  novel  ‘ El  Caulivo*  (the  captive),  and  which  have  also 
come  down  to  us  from  undoubted  and  im|>artia)  sources, 
display  so  much  gallantry  and  magnanimity  on  his  part,  that 
they  cannot  be  read  without  calling  forth  our  admiration. 
After  many  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  hi#  li- 
berty, by  which  he  ran  great  risk  of  losing  his  life,  Cervantes 
wax  rwlccmc<l  in  15S0  by  the  Kalhors  of  Mercy,  established 
fur  that  purpose  at  Algiers,  who  paid  to  Hassnn  Aga,  then 
his  master,  the  enormous  sum  of  500  gold  ducats,  which 
had  been  raised  among  his  fViends  and  relatives.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  Cervantes,  being  destitute  of 
all  resources,  again  resumed  the  military  profession,  and 
sen'ed  in  three  successive  expeditions  against  the  Azores.  It 
was  not  till  his  return  to  Spam,  in  1584,  that  he  appeared  ns 
an  author,  having  soon  after  published  his  ‘Galatea,’  a pas- 
toral romance  in  prose  and  verse,  in  imitalion  of ' La  Diana* 
of  Moniemavor,  a species  of  composition  much  in  fashion  at 
that  time,  in  this  romance  Ccr^'antes  personified  himself, 
as  well  as  the  lady  of  his  love.  Doha  Catalina  Palacios  y 
Salazar,  whom  he  married  in  the  same  year  (1584),  under 
the  names  of  Elicio  and  Galatea.  He  next  devoted  all 
his  attention  to  the  composition  of  dramas,  of  which  he 
wrote  upwards  of  thirty,  and  which,  he  informs  us,  were 
all  acted  with  considerable  applause.  These  are  however 
all  lost  with  the  exception  of  two,  ‘El  Trato  de  Algol’ 
(Algerine  dealing),  and  ‘La  Naroancia.'  But  notwith- 
standing his  theatrical  success,  Cervantes  must  have  been 
in  had  circumstances,  since  in  1588  we  hear  of  him  at 
Seville,  whore  he  filial  the  office  of  assistant-purveyor  to 
the  Indian  fieots.  That  he  was  not  content  witn  bis  situa- 
tion, and  that  it  was  an  instgnillrant  one,  would  appear  from 
the  fact  of  his  haring  shorUy  afterwards,  in  I59U,  made  nn 
application  to  be  employed  in  the  New  World.  At  length,  the 
purveyorship  having  been  abolished  and  his  office  suppressed 
in  1596,  Cervnntc-s  earned  a scanty  livelihood  by  becoming 
ugent  to  vai’ious  municipalities,  corporations,  and  wealthy 
imlividuals.  We  have  few  traces  of  the  mode  in  which  ha 
exerelBed  his  pen  during  this  interval,  and  with-  the  excep- 
tion of  two  hurlexque  sonnets  (estrarabotesX  one  of  which 
was  intended  to  ridicule  the  ostentatious  arrival  of  the  Duke 


of  Medina  at  Cadiz,  after  this  town  had  been  pfundereil  and 
abandoned  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  we  hvar  of  no  other  pro- 
duction of  his  genius.  It  is  probable  however  that  during 
his  stay  al  Seville  ho  wrote  some,  if  not  all.  of  his  ‘ Novclas 
Exemplares,*  which  hesubsequently  publishe*!.  From  159s, 
when  lie  left  Seville,  to  1602,  when  we  hear  of  him  at  Val- 
ladolid, there  is  a gap  in  the  historj’of  this  great  man,  which 
all  the  diligence  of  his  biographers  has  hitherto  failed  in 
filling  up,  it  not  being  known  where  he  resided  or  what 
pursuit.*!  he  was  cngage<l  in.  Some  indeed  are  willing  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  en- 
gaged as  tithe-collector  in  l.a  Mancha,  and  they  add,  that 
whilst  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  put  in  priMin 
by  the  alcalde  of  Argamasilhi,  a small  town  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  that  he  thus  wrote  the  first  part  of  his ‘Don 
Quixote’  in  confinement.  The  accuracy  with  which  the 
Country  of  La  Mancha  nud  the  manners  and  customs 
of  its  inhabitants  arc  described  in  that  work,  is  certainly 
in  favour  of  (he  conjecture  that  ho  rcsiiled  some  time  there ; 

, but  Navarrete  (’Viilade  Cervantes,*  p.95)  has  shown  that  the 
report  of  his  imprisonment  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than 
vague  iradiliem.  However  this  may  l*o,  Coiranies  was  al 
Valladolid  in  1602.  Three  years  after  ho  published  the  first 
part  of  his  ’ Don  Quixote,’  which  bo  dedicated  to  Dun  Alonso 
Lopez  <le  Zuinga  y Sutomayor,  seventh  duke  of  Bcjar. 
i Though  Ihe  work  excited  no  great  attention  at  firxt,  it  sud- 
denly came  into  vogue,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  all  claases 
I of  society.  No  less  than  four  editions  of  it  were  prinied  m 
various  parts  of  the  Peninsula  within  the  first  )car  after  lU 
appearance  (1605);  two  at  Madrid,  one  at  Valencia,  and 
another  at  Lisbon.  Its  fame  spread  rapidly  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  But  iintwiihstandiiig  (his  enthiisiasUc 
reception  of  his  work,  Cervantes  continueil  poor,  and  he 
was  accordingly  engaged  by  the  duke  of  I.,orma,  the  niinis- 
I ter  of  Philip  III.,  to  write  an  account  of  the  festivities.  buU- 
I fights,  religious  ceremonies,  and  so  forth,  with  which  lord 
; Howard,  ambassador  of  James  I.,  was  received  at  Valladolid 
, in  1605.  On  the  return  of  the  court  to  Madiid  in  1606, 
Cervantes  followed  it,  and  ho  continued  to  inhabit  that  city 
! to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1608  he  b^ou^ht  out  a correct 
eilition  of  the  first  part  of  ‘ Don  Quixote,'  ond  in  1613  his 
I ‘ Novelas  Exemplares'  (Exemplary  Talcs),  twelve  in  nnm- 
, her,  by  which  Ins  literary  reputatum  was  gvenily  im  rean^d. 

' In  1614  he  published  his  ‘ Viage  al  Parnaso'  (Journey  to 
Parnastux).  a work  which  cannot  properly  be  ranketl  in  any 
particular  classoflilorature,  but  which,  next  to ’Don  Quixote,’ 
is  the  most  exquisite  ])roduction  of  its  immortal  author. 

: This  work  however  being  intended  as  a siaiirc  upon  the  bad 
poets  of  his  time,  some  took  offence  nt  It,  and  became  Cer- 
vantes’ bitterest  enemies.  One,  among  others,  published, 
under  the  assumwl  name  of  Alonso  Fernumlcz  de  Avel- 
laneda,  acontinimiion  of  ’ Don  Quixote,’  full  of  invective nnd 
abuse  (I’arragona,  1614).  TliU  probably  hastened  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  part,  which  was  sent  to  press  early  in 
1615,  with  a dedication  to  hi»  patron  the  Comte  de  I.,enuos, 
His  other  works  are  a collection  of  comedies  and  ‘entre- 
mcscs*  (interludes)  written  in  the  fa»)uon  of  the  new  srhoi>) 
intrcKiiiced  by  Lope  d«  Vega,  hut  which  were  never  acted 
(Mad.,  1615,  4to.);  and  a novel  entitled  ‘Persiles  y Sigis- 
mun<ln,'  composed  in  a style  very  difi'uront  from  that  of  his 
other  works,  and  certainly  the  least  mccex-fnl  of  all  bis 
productions.  (Madrid  and  Barcelona,  1617.) 

Cenantes  died  at  Madrid  on  the  same  day  as  h!a  great 
contemporar)’  Shakspore,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  being 
then  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He  was  buried  without  the 
least  pomp  in  the  convent  of  iho  nuns  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  Calie  del  Humilladero,  where  his  daughter  Don.i  Isabel  * 
hat|  four  years  before  taken  the  veil.  But  the  nuns  having 
removcfl  to  another  convent  in  ibeCalle  de  Cantarana-,  the 
old  one  was  pulled  down,  nnd  the  remains  of  Cervantes 
were  lust.  Within  the  last  few  years  however  two  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  in  Madrid  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  man  : one,  in  the  Plaza  do  lo.s  Cortes  consisting  of 
a beautiful  bronze  statue  upon  a square  pedestal  of  granite, 
on  the  aides  of  which  are  bas-reliefs  representing  subjecta 
taken  from  * Don  Quixote;'  the  other  it  bis  bust  in  white 
marble  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  Calie  de  Francos, 
where  he  lived  and  died.  ' ' 

Hit  works  have  been  loo  often  analysed  to  render  it 
necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  their  merits.  His  first  pvibli- 
cation,  ‘ Galaleii,’  is  beautiful  in  its  spirit,  mtero-ting  nrnl 
pleasing  in  its  details,  but  not  original ; as  a work,  it  is  cast 
in  the  same  mould  as  other  pastorals  written  before  bis 
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timu.  Cervantes  bad  imagination  and  invention;  lie  always 
wrote  with  purity,  frequently  with  elegance;  but  ho  was 
not  a poet:  no  wanted  that  severe  taste,  that  power  of  con> 
ceiuraiiun  and  iierfect  car  for  Imrinoiiy  which  form  poetry. 
Ilka  plays  therofuicarc,  generally  speaking. bad.  But  histnas- 
ter-work. ' Don  Quixote,’  is  porfuei  in  ail  its  parts.  The  con* 
cupliun  is  admirable,  and  llie  author  shous  in  every  page  a 
highly  pbiluM>pluo  mind,  the  noblest  seutiiucnts  exprossed 
witli  immitable  Himplicity,  and  a perfect  knovvlo<lge  of  the 
human  heart.  Go<Iwin  said,  * At  twenty.  1 thought  *'  Don 
Qui\utu"  laughable;  at  forty,  I thought  it  clever.  Now, 
near  sixty,  I look  upon  it  as  the  most  ndmirable  book  in  thd 
whole  World,’  Of  his  ’ Novelass*  or  ‘ Tales,’  it  may  be  said 
that  the)  arc  nut  only  interesting  and  amusing,  but  per* 
feutly  moral.  The  ‘ Voyage  to  Parnassus’  is  m many  resiHicts 
n master-pieic  of  uri.  and  the  weu|>un  of  satire  is  handled 
dexterously,  but  withoui'iU  nature. 

The  lafe  of  Cervantes  has  been  written  at  great  length  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors:  Father  Sur* 
initfiito,  Mayans,  L>s  Rios,  Fernandei,  and  Navarretc. 
The  last  has  spared  no  trouble  in  investigating  the  most 
minute  incidents  of  the  life  of  Cervantes,  and  has  produced 
a Work  which,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  many  original  ducu- 
inunis,  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  The  euitiona  of  'Don 
Qui.\ulc.'  published  in  and  out  of  Spain  since  the  death  of 
the  author,  have  been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  almost 
iai})Ossihle  to  give  anything  like  a correct  list  of  them.  We 
hliall  iheroforc  muntioa  only  a few  of  the  best : — Madrid, 
I7bu,  4 vols.  4to.,  with  engravings  oit  copper;  London, 
17bl,  by  Bowie,  fj  voU.  4to. ; Madrid,  17'J7,  by  Pellicer,  5 
Vols.  8vo.;  Modi’id,  1SI9,  by  the  Roval  Academy  of  History, 
.*>  voU.  6ro. ; a new  edition,  with  a full  commentary  and  criii* 
r.al  notes  by  the  late  Dju  Diego  Clemencin,  is  now  in  coUrso 
of  publication.  As  to  translations,  it  is  well  known  that 
w itlim  a few  years  after  the  publication  of  ' Don  Quixote,'  it 
wasrenJciX'd  into  almost  every  European  language,  and  that 
no  nation  on  thu  Coutinent  has  so  fully  appreciated  its 
standard  merits  as  our  own,  since  we  possess  no  less  than 
eight  different  English  versions,  besides  several  other  works 
more  or  lo»s  relating  to  it.  Tliumas  Skelton  was  the  ilrsl 
who  tran&)a(e<l  it,  London.  I0:1U,  2 voU.  4to.  Edmimd 
Gayton  next  published  hU  ‘ Pk-asunt  Notes  upon  Don 
Quixote,’  l.onuoii,  ltlo4,  fol.  J.  Philips  was  ihu  next  who 
translated  it,  I.amdon.  I((87,  fol.  Multcux  (Peter),  a Freiuh* 
man  by  birth,  published  uUo  a version,  London,  1712,  4 vols. 
I'itiuu.  Oxell  (John),  Lmdoii,  172^,  4 vols.  l2mo.  Thomas 
D'Urfey,  London.  1729,  2 vols.  8vo.  Jarsis  (Charles),  Dili* 
don.  1742,  2 vols.  4to.  Smollett,  London,  1723.  2 voIs.  4lo.  | 
Wihnot.  London,  l7o5.  2 vols.  8vo.  By  far  the  best  tiuns*  i 
laUoii.as  coming  closer  to  the  original  than  any  olhcr.isihat 
of  Jarvis,  which  basollen  been  reprinted. 

{/•'n/a  <//?  Ctf»Tun/i»s,  i)or  Navarretc,  Madrid,  laiO;  Pel- 
licor  y Safuicuda,  I'idu  dc  Miguel  dc  Cenyantes,  Madrid, 
liOU.) 

S.\B.\,  u small  iAland  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  the  Dutch,  is  siiuatetl  in  17'^  40'  N-  lal.  and  63*  2u"\\  . 
long.  The  coast  rises  in  perpendicular  masses  to  u consi* 
durable  clevulion,  and  at  a distance  the  island  appears  like  a 
steep  round  rock.  The  shore  is  too  steep  to  allow  of  land* 
ing,  except  on  tho  southern  side,  wliere  an  artificial  path 
has  been  made,  which  however  is  intricate,  and  admits  only 
Olio  pura'oii  at  a time.  By  this  path  a kniaU  place  is  reached 
which  is  built  in  a sccludud  valley.  Thu  circumfereiico  of 
the  island  dues  not  exceed  nine  miles,  and  its  area  is  about 
ten  square  miles.  Thu  small  portion  of  it  which  is  cuUi* 
'Vnblu  is  appropriated  to  tho  growth  of  cotton,  which  tho  in* 
h:ihitaiits  work  into  stockings,  for  sale  as  well  as  for  their 
ow  n use.  The  common  vegetables  of  the  West  Indies  come 
to  pcrfuctiuii.  Tlio  })upulaliou  dues  not  exceed  1300. 

SABA.  [Sawaki.] 

S.VBADILL.\.  [Ckvadili.a  ; Ykratri'm'.] 

SABAEl  (Saj^aiM),  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  bor* 
ders  of  tho  Red  Sco,  in  the  noriherii  |uirl  of  llio  modern 
Yemen.  They  are  described  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo  as  the 
most  Humorous,  and,  (ugelhcr  with  tho  Gurrhuui,  as  the 
iicbest  people  in  Arabia.  Their  country  produced  frankin* 
cense,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  balsam  in  abundance,  but  was 
also  infoatod  by  deadly  serpeuU..  The  inhabitants  are  repre* 
seated  as  living  an  idle  life,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
the  produce  of  the  country,  but  are  at  the  same  timu  said  to 
have  carried  on  an  cxteiuivu  cnmnierco  with  Syria  and  Mu* 
sopotamio,  bulb  with  thu  proiluclions  of  iliuir  own  country 
and  also  with  those  of  Kihiopio,  to  which  they  sailed  in 


boats  mado  of  skius.  Tho  capital  of  their  country  is  railed 
Subae  by  Diodorus,  and  Menaba  by  Strabo,  and  is  said  to 
huvo  been  situated  upon  a mountain  covered  with  trees,  lu 
this  place  the  king  resided,  who  might  do  anything  that  he 
pleased,  except  leavinj^  his  palace  ; and  if  he  did,  suys  Dio* 
dorus,  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  people,  in  purauaiicc 
of  an  antient  oracle.  (Strab.,  xvi.,  p.  778  ; Diod.  Sic.,  iii.  46, 
4/  ; Flin.,  vi.  32.) 

The  country  of  the  Sabaci  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  under  the  name  of  Shoba  and  is  spoken  of  as 

rich  in  incense,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold  (1  Kiuss, 
X.  2 ; Jer.,  vi.  20;  /#..  lx.  6 ; A.,lxxii.  15),  and  as  carrying 
on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  other  nations  of  Asia 
{Ezfh.,  xxvii.  22;  Jf)b,  vi.  19;  Jnet,  iii.  if).  Thu  queen  of 
Siieba  who  visited  Solomon  (I  AVn^s,  x.  1)  is  genetaliy  al- 
lowed to  have  come  from  this  country,  an«l  not  from  Ethiopia, 
as  Josephus  relates  {Ant.  Jud.,  viit.  6,  sec.  5),  who  has  cun* 
fuundeii  Shoba  with  Seba  <N^D>,  which,  cu  ho  tells  us  in 

another  part  of  his  work  (ii.  lU,  sec.  2),  was  the  aniient 
name  of  Mcrou.  Tiie  .Sal>e.tii8  who  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
(xlv.  14)  as  ‘menofstaturu*  are  probably  the  Flthiupian and 
not  the  Arabian  people,  and  answer  to  ilermlotus’sdcKrip* 
tiou  of  tho  long-hvc-d  Ethiopians,  who  were  ‘ the  tallest  and 
haii>]somest  of  all  men’  (Hurod.,  iiL  20). 

I'be  capital  of  the  Sabaei  nt  called  Saba  by  the  Arabic 
writers,  according  to  whom  tho  founder  of  the  city  made  in 
its  immediuto  neighbuurhooil  avast  mound  or  dam,  to  serve 
as  a reservoir  to  receive  the  water  which  ramu  from  the 
mountains.  Ever}'  family  is  said  to  have  had  a certain  por- 
tion of  this  water  distributed  to  lliem  by  aqueducts,  and  the 
building  was  reckoned  so  firm  and  strong  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  their  houses  built  upon  it.  Hut  at  length, 
say  the  Arabic  writers.  God  being  highly  displeasuil  at  tboir 
great  pride  and  insolence,  and  resolving  to  humble  and  dis* 
perse  them,  sent  a raighly  flood,  which  bruku  down  the 
mound  by  night  while  the  inhabitants  were  aslevj),  and  cur* 
ried  away  tlie  whole  city  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  Tliis  inundation  is  said  to  havu  hap{nmt*d  in  the 
third  century  bufore  the  Chi  islian  mra  ; but  if  such  w ere  thu 
case,  it  would  appear  from  the  account  of  Slrabo  that  the 
Subacatis  had  again  recovered  a large  purtiouof  their  former 
prosperity. 

(Korku,  c.  34 ; Sale’s  Vreiiiniwiry  Discourte  in  fh<* 
Aoru/i,  sect.  1 ; Poeocke.  Sfn^imen  lluloriw  Arnbum.  p.  57; 
Edrisi,  Gengmphia  Sulnensi*.  p.  6'2.) 

S.VBAISM  was  the  name  given  to  a religious  system 
which  anliciitly  prevailed  to  u great  extent  m Arabia  and 
Mosupolamia.  Subai»m  is  frequently  confounded  with  the 
Sabaei,  and  is  sometimes  described  as  the  religion  of  tlie 
latter  |ieoplc;  but  the  two  words  are  quite  distinct,  and  are 
written  dilTeruntly  in  thu  Semitic  languages.  The  tlrsl  let- 
ter in  Sabaism  is  Tsude  <}().  and  consequently  the  word 
would  be  written  more  curicctly  Tsabai.sm. 

Tsabaism  was  derived,  according  lu  its  followers,  fruni  Tsabi. 
the  sun  or  brother  of  Enoch,  but  is  mure  probably  dunvixl 
front  their  worshipping  thu  ‘HostofHuavcn*(Q'J3l^  ^jyi. 

According  to  the  Arabic  writers,  Tsabaism  was  the  samehs 
the  religion  of  the  aniient  Chnldscan!*.  and  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  earliest  andsimplest  fornix  of  iduiatry.  They 
believed  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  but  at  tho  samu  time  paid 
adoration  to  the  stars,  or  the  angels  and  intelligences,  which 
they  siipp<tied  to  reside  in  them,  and  to  govern  ilie  world 
urniur  the  supremo  Deity.  In  the  course  of  timu  images 
wcTO  made  to  represent  the  angels  or  intelligences  dwelling 
in  the  stars;  and  thuconsc<|uenco  of  this  would  natiirully  be, 
that  the  coniinon  people  would  eventually  worship  llictu.a.'i 
if  they  were  gods.  That  the  unity  of  the  Deny  was  however 
still  acknowle'dgeil  in  thu  rcligiou.K  svstuin  of  thoTsabiaos  is 
manifuMt  from  the  way  in  which  this  religion  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Koriin  ; in  which  it  is  dislinguishod  frum  polylhuism,, 
and  is  allowed  to  exist  on  the  payment  of  tribute. 

The  religious  books  of  Tsabaism  were  written  in  Syriac, 
and  arc  rcferreil  to  by  early  Arabic  writers,  but  none  of  thuni 
are  known  in  Europe.  It  appears  that  tho  Tsabians  bu- 
licvcd  that  the  souls  of  wicked  men  would  bu  punished  for 
nine  thousand  years,  and  would  afterwards  bu  received  to 
mercy.  They  were  obliged  to  pray  three  times  a day,  ui 
sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset;  and  to  observe  three  annual 
fasts,  one  of  thirty  days,  another  of  nine,  and  a third  of 
seven.  They  ofTorod  many  sacrifices,  but  ale  no  part  of 
them.  They  abstained  from  beans,  garlirk,  and  some  oilier 
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P'.iIm  nnd  vcf;e(alilc».  They  were  accustomed  to  go  Oh  pil- 
grimage to  llarran  in  Mohopotamia.  (Prideaux.  Cmttee- 
tion  f>f  thf  lh$tory  of  the  Old  and  Ncto  Teitajn*nt,  vol.  i., 
p.  ‘.MJ,  eihtion  of  ls2l ; Sale's  Preliminary  Ditrourte  to  the 
Kotmn,  >eet.  i. : D’Hcrbclol,  Biblinlheque  Orientale,  art. 
'Sotii;’  Hyde,  Reliifin  Velerum  Pertarum;  compare  also 
an  Excursus  to  the  thinl  volume  of  Gcsenius*s  Jtmah,  * On 
the  Astral  Worship  of  the  ChaldBans.') 

TsabaUm  as  a religious  system  no  longer  exists,  but  the 
name  has  been  frequently,  but  incorrectly,  opjilied  to  the 
Maniiaites,  or  Christiatis  of  St.John,  as  tlwy  have  been 
culled.  The  tinme  ofTsabians  has  been  given  to  this  sect 
by  the  .Arabs,  os  lliey  are  accustomed  to  apply  the  term  of 
Tsubians  to  many  diflfurcnt  religious  sects.  The  Manduites 
arc  found  principally  at  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and 
licnr  Bagdad,  but  tlioy  are  not  Christians,  and  the  name  of 
* Christ:au8  bf  St.  John  ’ has  been  given  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  John  being  the  name  of  the  founder  of  their  sect. 
Fiom  the  inunner  in  which  John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Mamlaiiea,  it  appears  that  they 
supposed  him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  their  religious 
system,  ami  that  his  doctrines  were  corrupted  by  Christ. 
Their  sacred  books  hare  been  brought  over  Co  Europe ; and 
an  account  of  them  u given  by  Silvesire  du  Sacy,  in  the 
Journal  dee  Savaue,  Paris,  1815;  but  they  are  written  in 
such  a mystical  style  that  it  is  exceedingly  dithcuU  to  un- 
derstand their  meaning.  Tlnire  are  three  bo«»ks — l.‘Tlie 
Hook  of  A«lam  2. 'The  Book  of  Yahya,  or  John  the 
Bupiisl;’  and,  3,  ' The  Kholasicb.’  or  Kilual.  They  are 
written  in  a peculiar  character,  which  bears  great  lesem* 
bianco  to  the  Syriac  or  Western  Aiamman;  but  the  Ian- 
gunge  in  which  they  are  cotn|K)»ed  more  nearly  rc&eiublcs 
theChaldaie  or  Eastern  Aramscaii.  The  greater  part  of  the 
‘Book  of  Adam’  was  published,  by  Nurberg.  umler  the  title 
of*  Cod,^x  Nusarmus,  Libor  Adami  ap|>elUtus,‘  5 vols.  4to., 
l^jml.Goth.,  1816-17.  In  the ‘Buokof  Adam’ iheClirislians, 
Jews  and  Mohumniedans  are  equally  attacked ; but  the 
Maiidailes  appear  to  have  adopted  many  things  from  Chns- 
lianily,  and  tliey  prububly  owe  their  origin  to  some  of  the 
Gnostic  sects,  wliich  cxtunsivcly  prevailed  in  A^ia. 

SABBATH.  The  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis  of 
the  creation  of  (he  world  in  six  days  is  followed  by  these 
words : * And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work  which 
he  had  made ; and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  set  it  apart ; because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made.’  (6>n.,  ii.  2, 3.)  These 
words  seem  to  imply  that  the  seventh  day  is  to  be  obsurverl  by 
all  the  rational  creatures  of  Godasa  day  ol  worship  inacknow- 
leilgemcnl  of  their  Creator,  and  as  a day  of  rest  in  imitation 
of  his  rest  after  the  creation.  We  flmi  no  further  meniion 
of  this  ordinance  during  the  patriarchal  |vcriod.  though  some 
hive  supjiosod  that  there  is  a reference  to  it  in  the  intervals 
of  eeten  days  observed  by  Noah  in  sending  the  rawn  and 
the  dove  out  of  tlie  ark.  {Gen.,  viii ) It  is  next  met  wiih 
at  the  lime  of  the  Exodus,  under  the  name  of  the  Sabbath 
from  to  cease  from  labour),  where  rest  from 

labour  is  the  pci'ulinr  character  attached  to  the  day.  {Exod., 
xvi.)  In  the  |ias»>ago  referred  to,  it  appears  to  be  spoken  of 
as  an  institution  already  known,  but  this  has  been  disputed. 
It  was  still  more  expressly  enjoined  upon  the  Jews  at  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  when  the  reason  assigne<l 
in  Genesis  for  its  institution  was  repeated.  {Exod.,  xx.  8-11.) 
llie  Mosaic  laws  rcs)>ccling  the  Sabliath  are  contained  in 
the  following  passages,  besides  the  two  just  quoted:  Exod., 
xxhi.  12;  xxxi.  12-17;  xxxiv.  21;  xxxv.  1-3;  Levit.,xix. 
3,30;  xxiii.  3;  xxvi.  2;  Sumb.,  xv.  32-36;  xxviii.  9,  10; 
Deut.,  V.  tS-lS.  It  was  a day  of  divine  worship,  though  as 
to  wliat  that  worship  consisted  in,  we  only  know  that  tliere 
was  to  be  an  additional  socnOce  besides  the  daily  one,  and 
a holy  convocation  of  the  people.  This  part  of  tlie  institu- 
tion was  intended,  like  many  others  of  inc  Mosaic  laws,  to 
keep  in  ike  remerobranoe  of  the  people  their  allegiance  to 
I lie  true  Ood,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  idolatrous 
noiions  among  wliom  they  dwelt.  {Exrd.,  xxxi.  13,  17.) 
Its  other  feature  was  rest  from  labour,  which  was  to  he  ob- 
served not  only  by  every  Israelite,  but  by  resident  strangers 
and  beasts  of  burtlien.  This  rest  had  partly  a religious  cha- 
racter, as  it  was  an  acknowledgement  of  belief  in  the  God 
wlio  created  the  heavens  and  earth  in  six  days,  and  rested 
on  ibe  aovenlh.  For  this  reason  a wilful  violation  of  the 
rest  of  iho  Sabbath  was  punished  by  death,  u it  was  an  act 


of  rebellion  against  God.  A second  object  of  this  rest  wo, 
of  course,  to  afford  leisure  for  live  religious  services  of  the 
day;  and  a third  was  the  refreshment  of  man  and  beast 
after  the  labour  of  the  week.  {Exod.,  xxiii.  12.)  Musea 
docs  nut  however  deBno  the  mconing  of  the  term  trork  in 
the  Lav;  but  it  is  evident  from  several  passages  in  the  Pen* 
taicuch  that  it  was  peculiarly  all  w ork  of  a servile  character 
that  was  forbidden.  Thus  there  U a special  commandment 
to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  as  well  as 
at  other  seasons  {Exod.,  xxxiv.  21),  and  there  were  pro- 
hibitions against  kindling  fire  {Exod.,  xxxv.  4)  or  preparing 
food  on  the  Sabbath  {Exod.,  xvi.  5,  22-3P);  the  people  were 
severely  reprimanded  by  Moses  for  going  out  of  their  tents 
to  gather  manna  {Ex^.,  ibid  ),  and  a man  was  put  to 
death  by  the  express  command  of  God  for  gathering  sticks 
on  the  Sabbath.  {Snrnb , xv.  32-36.)  Tliis  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  intended  constantly  to  remind 
the  people  of  their  delivciance  from  their  servile  condition 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  Moses  states  in  his  rehearsal  of  the 
Law’,  where  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  commandment 
in  l^odas  is  omillcd,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  ful- 
luwing  wuids : ‘ .And  remember  that  thou  wast  a servant  in 
the  land  uf  Egypt,  and  that  the  I^rd  thy  God  brought  ihee 
out  thence  thiuugh  a mighty  hand  and  by  a sireichcd-out 
arm  : therefore  the  I^xird  thy  G-:d  cointnandid  thee  to  keep 
the  Sabbath-day.'  {Deut.,r.\i)  All  bodily  labour  which 
was  necessary  for  the  service  uf  God  formed  an  exception  to 
the  slatuie.  Thus  thu  lacrillccs  were  doubled  on  that  day. 
and  the  animals  had  to  be  lulled;  the  perpetual  Bic  on  tlie 
altar  of  burnt  offering  was  to  be  supplied  with  wood  every 
(lay  : and  a child  was  circumcised  on  the  Sabbalb,  if  that 
day  happened  to  be  the  eighth  from  its  birth.  {Xumb., 
xxviii.  3 tu;  Levt’f..  vi.  8-13 ; Matt,,  xi'i.  b;  7o7in,  vil  22- 
23.)  It  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  Michaelis  that 
the  unwillingness  to  ffglit  on  the  Sabbath,  which  we  meet 
will)  in  the  later  |>eriods  of  the  Jew  ish  history,  was  never 
felt  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  general  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  words  of  Isaiah  (chap.  Iviii.,  13):— ‘If 
thou  restrain  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy 
pleasure  on  roy  holy  day;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a delight, 
and  the  holy  feast  of  the  Lord  honourable;  and  shalt  honour 
him  (or  it),  not  doing  ihino  own  way  s,  nor  finding  thine  own 
pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words:'  then  follows  a 
promise.  The  Sabbath  was  reckoned,  like  the  Jewish  day 
m general,  from  sunset  to  sunset. 

Tho  Rabbins  of  later  limes  added  many  superstitious  an'* 
vexatious  observances  to  tbc  Mosaic  law  of  Iho  Sabbath, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  travelling  further  on  that  day  than 
twelve  miles,  or.  as  it  was  afterwards  scMled,  two  thousand 
cubits,  that  is,  about  one  mile.  For  further  information  on 
these  poinli  the  reader  is  referred  lo  Lightfoot  {Jl  urks,  etl. 
Pitman,  Index,  art.  ' Sabbath’). 

The  word  Sabbath  was  also  used  by  the  Jews  as  a general 
name  for  their  religious  fealivolb,  and  also  as  equivalent  to 
the  word  aeeh.  (/.err/,  xxiii.  15  ; Z>eu/.,  xvi.  9 ; Mutt, 
xxviii.  I ; LuMe,  xviii.  12.) 

The  Qrst  teachers  of  Christianity  abolished  tite  Sabbath, 
but  introduced  a similar  institution  m its  place,  the  ob- 
servance, namely,  of  the  firtl  day  of  (lie  week  as  a day  of  rest 
and  of  religious  worship,  in  cummemoratiun  uf  God's  resting 
on  the  seventh  day,  and  also  more  es)icciall)'  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Hence  it  was  called  ‘ the  Lord’s  day* 
(v  cepiari)  t)pj{M>),  ju&t  as  the  ordinance  by  which  Clirist's 
death  was  rorameraoralod  was  called  ‘ the  Lonl’s  Supper.' 
It  has  been  held  by  many  eminent  divines  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  in  iliu  New  Testament  for  such  an  in- 
stitution. that  the  change  of  the  day  from  the  seventh  to  llie 
Arst  day  of  the  week  U an  insu|)erable  diffieuliy,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  a purely  Jewish  institution,  and  thorefure  that 
it  is  not  binding  upon  Christians.  Tlie  chief  difficulties  in 
this  discussion  appear  to  have  arisen  from  a misiakon  view 
of  the  question,  as  if  it  were,  not  whether  tlie  Clirisiian 
church  possesses  any  Sabbatical  institutioa,  but  whether  the 
Jetcish  Sabbath  is  binding  upon  Christians. 

In  its  very  nature  the  Sabbath  appears  to  be  intended  for 
the  whole  human  raee.  As  a religious  institution,  designed 
to  keep  in  remembrance  the  God  who  created  the  world,  it 
belonn  equally  to  all  men, since  all  ore  the  crealmes  of  ibo 
same  God,  and  all  are  prone  to  forget  every  religious  truth 
which  is  not  continually  and  rejpt/arly  forced  upon  their 
attention.  As  a day  of  rest,  if  needed  at  all  (and  it  is  gene- 
tally  graoted  that  such  rest  is  neooasary),  it  >a  needed  by 
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€Tery  one  who  wcari  Iho  human  body.  Its  appointment  is 
roeTul  with  the  creation  of  man,  and  long  before  the  {jiving 
of  the  Ji;wi!«h  law.  Thc.'C  facts  seem  to  prove  that  il  was 
intended  to  bi>  perpetual,  which  appears  uUo  to  be  indicated 
by  those  words  of  Chr:;>t  {Mark,  ii.  27),  ‘The  Subbath  was 
made  for  man,’  llml  is,  not  for  the  Jews  merely,  but  for  tho 
benefti  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Blit  if  so,  can  the  lime  or  character  of  its  observance  be 
changed?  To  delcrmino  this  ciuestion,  il  must  bo  remem- 
bcrwl  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  a moral,  but  a positive  insli- 
Inlioii,  For  though  it  bo  a point  of  the  highest  moral 
obligation  for  man  to  worship  Ins  Creator,  ami  though  it  bo 
csxunfial  to  the  niuintenanco  of  such  worship  that  it  bo  ob- 
sened  at  fixetl  intervals  of  time,  yet  there  is  nothing,  us 
far  os  wo  can  tell,  in  the  nature  of  things  to  determino 
what  this  interval  shall  be.  The  mrpointinent  of  every 
day  for  this  purpose  can  therefore  rest  upon  nothing 
but  the  express  command  of  God  ; and  ihii  also  soems  to  b'e 
declared  in  the  text  just  quoted.  ‘ the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  rtan  for  the  Sabbath.*  It  is  therefore, 
likcall  positive  institutions. snscopliblo  of  niiychangcwhtch 
the  altered  circumstunros  of  those  for  whose  benefu  it  was 
intended  may  make  desirable,  provided  that  .such  charjge 
be  made  by  competent  anthorily.  Now  the  rett  of  tho  Sab- 
bath ia,  of  course,  equally  secured,  on  whichever  day  of  the 
week  it  falls.  Its  religious  purpn-e,  as  commemorative  of 
God*a  creating  the  world  in  six  days  and  resting  cn  the 
seventh,  appears  to  be  sufiiciently  answered  by  its  observance 
every  seventh  day.  But,  ns  a religious  institution,  it  was 
intciidcfl  to  express  more  than  this  ; it  was  designed  to  keep 
in  remembrance  the  peculiar  character  of  Iho  religion  of 
those  who  were  to  observe  U,  and  lioncu  it  is  susceptible  of 
any  ciiange  which  may  make  it  better  adantc^l  to  exprc.is 
that  character.  Thus  under  the  pair.archal  di^pcnsaltun  it 
was  intended  to  keepalive  the  worship  of  God  as  tho  creator, 
as  opposed  to  idolatry;  and  tlierefore  it  was  observed  on 
the  day  on  which  God  rested  after  finishing  the  creation: 
to  the  Jews,  God  was  known  further  as  their  deliverer  from 
the  land  of  Egypt,  by  which  act  they  were  constituted  a 
separate  pciiple;  arhl  therefore  tho  Sabbath  wos  still  ob* 
Served,  but  with  the  additional  character  uf  strict  abstinence 
from  all  servile  labour.  Tho  great  fact  of  Chiislianity  is  the 
rcwurroclion  of  Christ,  which  was  cflcctcd  by  the  power  of 
the  same  Gotl  who  created  the  world:  this  occurrence  look 
]>lace  on  tho  first  day  of  the  week;  and  to  keep  it  in  re- 
membrance, we  observe  that  day  as  our  stated  lime  of  re- 
1t<2;ious  worship;  or,  as  Bishop  Horsley  slates  the  matter, 

‘ By  keeping  a Sabbath,  we  acknowledge  a God,  and  dcclnro 
that  we  are  not  atheists : by  keeping  one  day  in  seven,  wo 
protest  against  klolatry,  and  acknowledge  that  God  who  in 
the  beginning  matte  the  heavens  and  iliu  earth:  ami  by 
keeping  our  Sabbath  on  the  first  day  of  (he  week,  we  pro- 
test against  Judaism,  and  acknowledge  that  God  who, 
having  made  the  world,  juml  his  only  begotten  Son  to  redeem 
mankind.' 

1 f this  argument  be  considered  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
change  from  the  seventh  to  tho  first  day  of  the  week  is  in 
aro>rdanre  with  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath,  and  with  the 
genius  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown 
whether,  as  n matter  of  fact,  the  change  wa<  rondo  u|Hin  tho 
authonty  of  Chri.it  and  (he  Apostles.  There  is  no  direct 
ci’ramantl  in  the  New  Testament  thus  to  set  apart  tho  first 
day  of  the  week.  But,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Christ, 
in  arguing  with  the  Jews  upon  the  mode  of  observing  tho 
Sithbnih,  solemnly  claimed  for  hirosolf  tho  prerogative  of 
l>  ing  Lord  of  the  Sabbath-day  {Matt.  xH.,  8;  Mark,  ii. 
28;  Luke,  vi.  xni.  5;  John,  v.  6,  0),  which  seems  to 
imply  that  he  designeil  the  Sabbath,  modified  in  some  way, 
1o  form  a part  of  his  religion.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  announce 
the  fundsmental  principle  of  At#  Sabbath  in  the  wonK‘1 
will  have  morry  rather  than  sacrifice.'  {Matt.  xii.  7.)  But 
the  actual  celebration  of  (his  day  could  not  of  course  eom- 
mence  till  tho  event  occurred  which  it  was  designed  to  com- 
memorate, namely,  tho  resurrection  of  Christ,  Now  twice 
after  that  event  we  flnd-the  disciples  net  together  for  reli- 
gious Worship  on  ttie  first  day  of  (he  week,  and  again  on 
rim  day  of  Peniccosl,  which  was  also  the  first  day  of 
the  week  {John,  xx-  19,  24;  Acts,  ii.  I).  In  Acts  (xx.  7) 
tho  a.«sembling  of  tho  disciples,  on  the  first  day  of  tho 
week,  to  break  bread  (that  is,  to  celebrate  the  lord's 
Supper,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Uie  Christian 
worship),  j.s  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a customary  thing; 
and  on  the  occasion  lufvrred  to,  Paul  preached  to  them. 
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In  tho  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  fxvi, ‘J>,  Paul  rom- 
m.'mds  the  contributions  for  needy  Christians  to  be  laid  by 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  John  expre-sly  iiuiition.i  ilm 
l^rd  s day  a.s  a time  spent  by  himself  i.i  nligious  excrcjM's 
{Itev.,  1.  lu).  These  allusions  arc  pcrliaiis  scanty,  but  ihcv 
arc  as  much  as  wo  could  exiieet,  if  tho  first' ChrisUans 
adopted  the  obiorvance  of  this  day  without  dispute ; and  the 
inference  gencially  drawn  fiom  them  is  borne  out  by  tho 
voia*  of  Christian  antiquity.  Pliny,  in  his  celcbniled  letter 
to  Tnijun  respecting  the  Christians  (a.d.  107),  >ays  ihnt 
they  informed  him  that  * they  were  wont  to  meet  on  a ct-r- 
tain  day  before  day-break*  for  religious  worship.  (Plin  . Evist. 
X.  97.)  Ignatius.  Justin  Martjr,  Dionysius  of  Cormih. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Oiigen,  and  other  early 
Christian  writers  speak  of  llio  lairds  day  as  observeil 
among  them  (see  tho  passages  in  Lardner's  JForhs,  vol.  iv., 
p.  CI7,  218).  Someof  the  early  Christians,  especially  con- 
verts from  Jiiilaism,  ohservcil  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  the 
Lord  6 day,  but  this  prociivo  w’as  not  countenanced  by  tho 
Apostles  nor  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  iCoioss., 
11.  iC ; Lanlner.  ibui).  In  e.xaminmg  the  Fatherson  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  tbe  Christian  festival 
is  always  eallc-l  by  them  the  lord’s  day,  and  not  the  Sab- 
bath: where  the  latter  word  is  used,  it  refers  lu  the  JewisU 
subbuih. 

Tho  Sabbath  Is  used  in  the  New  Tesinment  nsa  ()p«  of 
the  eternal  re^^l  of  heaven;  ‘there  remainctli  a rest  (or  lab- 
baih-keoping.  To/^aruTuic)  to  tho  people  of  God.’  < Ileh.,  iv. 
9.)  Some  understand  Inis  passage  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

(Michaelis  On  the.  Lnw%  »f  Stores,  arts.  194,  19C;  Light- 
fool’s  Itoihs,  see  ilie  lmlcx\  IIorslev‘s  Sermons,  21,  23; 
Wardlaw  On  the  Snbbatk;  Winer’s  HeaUcorter- 

buck.  art.  • Sabbath-') 

S.^BBA'l'IA,  .1  genus  of  North  Anierrt'un  plants  be- 
longing to  tho  natural  order  Gvniianai-cm.  The  genus  is 
known  by  a 512-partcd  calvTC,  rotate  2-12-parlcd  corolla, 
Withering  on  its  capsule,  revoluto  anthers,  stigma  with 
two  straight  arms,  bcioniing  at  length  spirally  Iwiskd,  and 
a onc-cclled  capsule,  with  the  v.ilvcs  turned  a little  inwards. 
There  arc  several  species  of  Sabbatia,  all  of  which  arc  cha- 
racterised by  the  i»o8sei.sion  of  a pure  bitter  principle,  and 
on  this  awunl  they  are  extensively  used,  in  Norlu  Arac- 
rira,  in  intermittent  ond  remittent  fevers,  and  at  tonics. 
The  species  most  commonly  used  is  the  6’.  angularis.  It 
nitaihs  a height  of  one  or  two  feet,  and  Is  known  by  its 
erect,  sq  uare,  winged  stem ; opposite,  heart-shaped,  5-nerVed, 
smooth,  acute  leaves;  terminal  Itowers;  angular,  tubular, 
S-pnrtcd  calyx  ; 5-parted  corolla,  with  segments  twice  as  lung 
as  Iho  calyx;  ovate  ovary;  declined  style,  and  onc-eclled 
capsule.  It  grows  in  danip  wet  soils,  ih  tho  United  Stateo, 
ami  is  common  in  moist  meadows  among  high  grass. 

S.ABATPNI,  FR.ANCISCO,  a Spanish  arcliitcct,  was 
bom  at  Palermo,  in  1722.  Having  completed  his  studies  in 
literature  and  mathematics  in  his  native  city,  he  made 
choice  of  architecture  as  a profession,  and  visited  Romo  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  it.  On  leaving  Rome 
for  Naples,  he  was  employed  os  the  second  overseer  of  the 
works  at  the  palace  of  Cusertn,  under  his  father-in-law, 
Luigi  Vanvitelli,  the  architect  of  that  immense  edifice. 
While  thus  employed,  tho  king  bestowed  upon  him  a 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  and  ebnt^d  him 
with  the  erection  of  the  cavalry  barracks  near  tho  Ponte 
della  Maddalena.  and  the  orscnal  armoury.  When,  on  Iho 
death  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  kirt);  succeeded  to  tho 
throne  of  Spain  as  Charles  HI.,  in  1759,  SalMtini  settled 
at  Madrid,  where,  besides  being  extensively  employed  in 
his  profoision,  he  rose  to  considerable  military  rank,  bemg 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1790,  and  inspecior-gencrni  of 
engineers  in  1793,  and  had  various  appuintmenia  and  dis- 
tinctions ronferretl  upon  him.  He  made  some  additions 
and  alterations  at  tho  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  and  also  at 
those  of  Aranjucs  and  the  Pnrdo.  Among  his  chief  works 
in  the  capital  are  the  Adiiana,  or  Custom-house,  (be  gate 
of  Alcal&  (a  magnificent  facade,  with  three  lofty  arches  and 
(wo  other  entrances,  making  in  all  flveopenings  through  both 
fronts),  and  (hot  of  San  Vincente,  and  the  royal  porcelain 
manufiictory  ni  Buen  Retiro.  He  also  designM  tbe  maaso- 
IcUin  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  in  the  church  do  las  Satesiw,  the 
chapel  in  honour  of  Palofox  in  the  cathedral  of  Osma,  the 
grand  altar  in  that  of  Segovia,  and  various  other  structures, 
both  ecclesiaslical  and  secular,  including  tho  anennl  at 
Caracas,  and  other  works  in  Spniii-sh  America.  He  died  at 
Madrid,  December  19,  1798,  with  tlie  reputation  of  great 
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ftkill  and  judgment  in  hU  profession,  and  of  an  unusually 
correct  taste. 

SABRLLA.  [TrBtcoLtD.K.] 

SABKLLA'RIA.  [Tumcouo.st.] 

S.VBELUANS,  an  heretical  ChrUlian  sect,  which  arose 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Tliey  were  the  f-d- 
lowers  of  SabcUius.  an  African  bishop  or  presbyter,  who 
resided  in  the  PenUpolis  of  Cyrenaica.  They  held  that 
there  was  only  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  namely,  the 
Father  ; that  Christ  was  a mere  man.  but  that  iheic  resided  • 
in  him  a certain  energy  proceeding  from  Go<l,  or  u portion  1 
of  the  divine  nature  ; and  they  likewise  doeiued  the  Holy  | 
Spirit  merely  a divine  energy,  or  an  ciuanntion  proceeding 
from  God.  Tliev  illustrated  their  doctilneH  by  comparing  1 
God  to  the  sun.  the  Wonl  to  its  lUummalm};  power,  and  the  ' 
Holy  Ghost  to  its  warming  energy.  They  woie  successfully 
opposed  by  Dionvaius  of  Ale.\amlria,  but  continued  for  a 
lung  lime  to  bcan'imp-^rianl  sect.  (Lardner’s  CrfiHbilitij  and 
Ilittory  Ihretics  ; Neander’s  A'lrcAen^pejcAicA^e  ,*  Mo- 
sboim’s  Ecxletiattical  Ilutory.) 

SA'BlA.a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Mr.Cdcbrooke  from 
the  Indian  name,  soA/o.  of  one  of  the  sjiccies.  It  is  usually 
refcrre<l  to  the  natural  family  Terubinthacem.  but  it  is  now  at- 
tached as  an  anomalous  germs  to  the  group  Anacardis'^  hich 
is  separated  from  them.  Tlic  ^cuus  was  found  originally  m 
the  Hilhet  Mountains,  whence  it  extends  U)  Nepaul  and  the 
more  northern  part  of  the  Himalaya-s,  where  it  is  found  at 
considerable  elevations.  It  is  characterised  by  having  the 
calyx  small,  (ive-leaved ; petals  6ve,  lanceolate ; fllatnents 
five,  shorter  than  the  petals  inserted  at  their  base ; anthers 
round;  ovary  superior,  round;  stvle  short;  stigma  simple; 
drupe  reniform,  pulpy,  and  of  a dark  blue  colour.  The  species 
form  ornamental  climbing-shrubs,  with  smooth  lanceolate 
alternate  leaves  suited  to  iho  shrubberies  of  this  country. 
SABINE.  River.  fI..omsiAN\;  Mexican  StatxsJ 
SABINES.  SABINl,  SABINA,  SABINUM.  [Ritn; 
Rome — Antient  Historv^ 

.SABINI  A'KUS  of  Volterra  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  a.d.  6i>4.  He 
had  been  employed  on  a mission  to  the  ouurt  of  PIioc^k,  the 
usurper  of  the  Eastern  empire,  lie  is  said  to  have  shown 
himself  avaricious  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and  to  have  thereby 
incurred  the  popular  hatred.  If  such  was  the  ca'O,  he  was 
very  difforcnl  from  his  predecessor,  who  was  very  generous 
towards  the  poor.  Sabinianus  died  in  about  eighteen  months 
after  his  election,  a.d.  605,  and  was  succeeded,  after  a va- 
cancy of  nearly  one  year,  by  Boniface  HI.,  the  first  bishop 
of  Romo  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  imperial  court  of 
Constantinople  as  primate  of  the  whole  church. 

SABINUS  MASSURIUS.  [Rome — Roman  Latc.l 
SABl'NUS,  AULUS,  a Roman  poet,  was  a coplom- 
porary  and  friend  of  Ovid,  whom  he  iollowc>l  and  imitated 
in  that  species  of  poetry  of  which  Ovid  has  left  specimens  in 
his  * Hcroides.’  All  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  died  ct  an 
early  sgo,  and  that  he  wrote  a series  of  Epistles  (Herojdes), 
supposed  to  be  addresse<l  by  heroes  to  heroines,  mid  to  he 
the  answers  to  those  epistles  which  Ovid  had  addressed  to 
the  heroes  in  the  name  of  the  heroines.  The  Ileroides  of 
Sabinus,  according  to  Ovid  (Amor.,  ii.  19,  27.  &c.),  were — 
Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Hippolytus  to  Pbaxlra,  Aeneas  to 
Eltssa,  Demopboon  to  Phyllis,  Jasoii  to  Hypsipylu,  ami 
Phaon  to  Sappho.  (Comp.  Ovrd,  Kx  Ponl.,  iv:  16.  13.) 

There  aroextant  only  three  Hciuides,  Ulysses  tu  Penelope, 
Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  and  Paris  tu  Oenutie,  uhich  are 
|eneraJly  ascribed  to  Sabinus.  it  has  been  doubted,  by  G. 
VosaiuB  and  others,  whether  lhe^e  poems  really  belong  to 
Sabinas;  but  J.Cb.  John  (IM  Puhl.  Ovid.  Nason,  et  A. 
Sabini  EmstoU*  pars,  i..  Lips.,  1S26)  and  all 

modem  eaiton  Ovid  have  maintained  that  they  belong 
to  Sabinus.  They  are  however  in  every  respect  inferior  to 
the  poems  of  Ovid;  the  style  is  defleient  in  animation,  and 
thejioet’s  imagination  seems  to  have  boun  very  limited. 

Toe  poems  of  Sabinus  are  genetally  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Ovid,  and  also  in  the  separate  editions  of  the 
Heroides  of  Ovid.  (See  Ovidii  et  Ault  Sabini  Effistolee, 
cum  annotat.,  by  Vitus  Loers,  Colouie,  1629-30,  6vo. 
This  edition  is  preened  by  s valuable  introduction  on  the 
poems  of  Ovid  and  Sabinus. 

SABLE.  rWBASKLS.l 

SABLES  U’OLONNR.  [Vendbe.] 

8ACBUT  (S<uuftbuie,  Fr.),  the  name  formerlv  given  in 
EulsAd  to  the  TBOMUONB,  which  see.  ' I 

SA(XJUAR0METER,  an  inibtrumcnt  used  principally 


in  the  operations  of  brewing,  and  making  sunr.  It  serves 
to  indicate  the  density  of  the  liquid  extracted  from  mall,  or 
the  degrees  to  winch  the  juice  expresstwl  from  the  sugar- 
cane is  concentrated  previously  to  undergoing  the  procest 
of  crysiallizalion  ; and  an  insirumcul  of  the  like  kind,  called 
a lacloracler,  is  employed  to  exhibit  the  density  of  milk. 
Both  of  them  are  formed  on  the  same  principle  ns  the  hy- 
drometer [Hydrometer},  and  such  inslrumetiu  are  some- 
times coniprcUcnded  under  the  word  arx*ometer,  or  gravi- 
meter. Tlicir  general  use  is  to  deierraine,  when  extreme 
accuracy  is  not  required,  the  specific  gravititw  of  liquids 
which  are  of  greater  density  than  water,  and  even  those  of 
solid  bodies  in  small  qimulitlcs. 

The  saccharometer  which  is  most  commonly  employed  is 
made  of  copper,  and  differs  in  form  from  the  instrument  vo- 
prcseuled  in  the  article  Hydbometkb  only  in  its  sloni, 
which  is  six  inches  long,  having  four  equal  faces,  each  less 
than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  bri  adth.  Tliree  of  these  faces 
arc  graduated,  and  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  whole  are 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  imnierse«l  in  water  it 
sinks  till  the  top  of  the  stem  is  hut  little  alKjVO  the  surface. 
The  lino  at  which  the  surfaco  of  the  water  cuts  the  stem  is 
marked  as  the  zero  of  the  s<-alc ; and  the  giaduaiions  arc 
such,  that  when  the  instrument  is  immersed  and  lloais  up- 
right ju  a vessel  containing  the  saccharine  mailer,  the 
number  of  the  division  at  iho  surface  expresses  the  dcn>*iiy 
of  the  liquid  bv  the  numU'r  of  pounds  avoirdupois  which 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  weight  of  a barrel  of  water,  in 
ortJer  tu  show  the  vvciglit  of  an  equal  volume  of  the  li<{uid. 

The  lowest  graduation  on  the  first  (ace  of  the  stem  is 
numbered  JO:  and  if  the  density  of  the  liquid  bo  such  that 
the  instrument  floats  with  that  division  at  the  surface,  ou 
applving  a certain  weight  (No.  I)  at  the  top  of  the  stem 
the  instrument  will  sink  till  a point  near  the  tap  is  at 
the  surface,  and  a division  at  that  place  it  numbered  Jli 
on  the  second  face.  The  graduations  on  this  second  fai'o 
servo  to  indicate  all  densities  from  twenty  p'oumls  tu  forty 
pounds  per  barrel  abovo  the  weight  of  a barrel  of  water. 
Again,  if  the  density  of  the  liquid  be  ivnch  that  the  iiiatrii- 
ment  tloats  with  the  number  40  at  the  surface,  on  applying 
a certain  other  weight  (No.  2)  instead  of  No.  1 at  Uiu  top 
of  the  stem  the  instrument  will  sink  to  a point  near  the 
lop  ; and  at  this  point  is  the  divi»ioii  numbered  40  on  the 
third  face.  The  graduations  on  this  face  servo  to  indicate 
all  densities  from  forty  pounds  to  sixty  pounds  per  barrel. 

The  instrument  made  by  MM.  Dnng  and  Fagc  is  su|,> 
plied  with  an  ivory  scale,  divided  into  one  hundred  parts, 
which  are  numbered  from  50  to  150,  to  represent  degrees  of 
a Fahrenheit's  thortnotuetor ; this  slides  upon  u scale  of 
box-wood,  which  is  graduato<l  so  o»  to  show  the  spucitic 
gravity  of  the  liquid,  that  of  water  being  lUUO,  the  quart* 
tily  per  cent.,  aiin  the  quantity  per  barrel  of  dry  iimterul 
taken  up  with  the  wort  in  musliing,  and  the  number  per 
Cent,  of  gallons  of  proof  spirit  wlii<-h  might  be  made  from 
the  wort.  Having  found  the  temperature  of  the  wort  by  a 
thermometer,  and  iu  density  by  the  number  on  the  stem  of 
the  floating  saccharometer  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  that 
degree  of  temperature  on  the  ivory  scale  is  put  in  coinci- 
dence with  the  degree  of  density  on  the  box-wood  scale ; and 
then,  opposite  to  any  other  degree  of  (empemlure  on  tlio 
ivory  scale  will  be  found,  by  inspection  on  the  oilier  scale, 
the  specific  gravity,  &c.  corresponding  to  tliat  temperature. 

A more  simple  instrument  of  the  Tike  kmd  is  sometimes 
made  of  glass. 

For  the  general  purpose  of  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  fluids  on  the  principle  of  the  hydrometer  and  saccharo- 
melcr,  the  best  instrument  is  one  which  consists  uf  a glass 
cylinder  about  seven  indies  long  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  has  at  its  lower  extremity  a btirrup, 
carrying  a small  cuu  in  the  form  of  an  invertc’d  came,  ami 
its  opposite  part  is  nrawn  out  so  as  to  form  a slender  stem 
or  tulM,  which  is  terminated  at  the  up|)or  oxtremity  by  a 
small  cup.  About  the  middle  of  the  stum  a mark  is  made, 
and,  in  order  that  the  instrument  jnay  bo  enabled  to  float 
▼orlically  in  a vessel  containing  the  liquid  whoso  apeciric 
gravity  is  to  he  delerminod,  a constant  weight,  which  may 
be  a b«ll  of  glass  containing  mercury,  is  placed  in  the  lower 
cup. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  let  W be  tho 
whole  weight  of  the  instrument,  including  the  lunstaui 
weight  in  the  lower  cup,  and  let  tr  be  a weight  whicli, 
when  pul  in  the  upper  cup,  wilt  cause  the  instiumcul  to 
sink  in  the  liquid  till  tho  above-mentioned  mark  on  the  stem 
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corner  to  the  level  of  the  surface  : aliw)  let  uf  be  the  weight 
which  will  cause  the  instrument  to  sink  in  distilled  water 
til!  the  same  mark  comes  to  the  aurfaoe.  Then,  bince  the 
Tolumes  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  instrument  nro  tho 
same,  and  the  weights  of  tho  instrument,  including  the  ball, 
in  tho  lower,  and  the  additional  weights  in  the  upper  cup, 
are  ei]uul  to  tho  weights  of  the  Iluid  displaced  ; those  weights 
are  to  one  another  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  speciBc  gravities 

of  water  and  of  the  liquid.  Therefore  expresses 

the  8]>ccilic  gravity  of  the  liquid,  ihot  of  water  being  unity. 

Thuugh  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
solids  is  no  part  of  the  ordinary  use  of  a saccharomeler,  yet, 
as  it  may  be  sometimes  convenient  to  employ  the  instrument 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  state  here  the 
means  by  which  tho  determination  maybe  made;  tbo  weight 
of  the  solid  being  supposed  to  bo  less  thon  tr'. 

Place  the  instrument  in  distilled  water,  the  ball  of  mer- 
cury* being  in  the  lower  cup.  and  put  the  solid  in  the  upper 
cup.  With  as  much  additional  weight  (— p)  as  will  sink  the 
whole  to  tho  murk  above-mentioned  on  the  stem;  then 
tr'— ;i  is  the  weiuhl  of  the  solid.  Next,  place  the  solid  in 
the  lower  cup,  and,  becuu'ic  it  will  lose  weight  by  being  ira- 
meiscd  in  the  water,  let  ff  be  the  additional  weight  which 
must  be  placed  in  the  upper  cup,  in  onlcr  to  sink  the  instru- 
ment down  to  the  mark;  then  ;/ (the  weight  lost  by  im- 
mersion) is  the  weight  of  a' volume  of  water  equal  to  tbat 
tr'  — ij 

of  tho  solid.  Consequently  ~~p~  expfCMcs  the  specific 

gravitv  of  the  solid,  that  of  water  being  unity. 

SA^CCHARUM,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  family  of  Gramincs,  and  also  of  that  of  the  welt 
known  product  Sugar.  TIic  derivation  of  the  name  from 
an  eastern  source  will  be  evident  when  we  bavu  briefiy  con-  , 
sidureditshistqry.  The  name  ((rdsxap.ffdirxapov,  and  oas^apt)  , 
occurs  in  Greek  authors,  though  it  has  been  supposed,  ap- 
parently on  insutlivienl  grounds,  that  tho  sacebarum  of  the 
aiuients  was  not  our  sugar,  but  some  other  unknown  sub- 
stance, which  hy  others  has  been  suppi^dtobo  Tafxxtheer. 
This  opinion,  promulgated  by  Salmosius,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  reuly  lu,  if  it  had  not  been  adopted  by  tho 
illustrious  HuraWldt,  as  well  as  by  Sprcngel,  in  his  ‘Com- 
racolarieson  Dioscoridet,’  in  Kuhn's  edition  of  that  author. 
It  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  generic  term  kusb 
having  been  applied  by  tho  Arabs  to  the  bamboo-reed,  as 
well  as  to  tbo  stem  of  tho  sugar-plant,  which  is  distinguished' 
as  Kusb  ol  Shukur.  Sugar  and  tabasheer  are  both  Indian 
products  which  are  mentioned  by  old  Sanscrit  authors  ; the 
only  point  therefore  to  ascertain  is  the  period  when  they 
became  known  to  other  nations.  The  Arab  authors  on 
mcdi'ctnu  and  Muleria  l^Iedica,  though  much  neglected, 
allurd  considerable  advantoges  in  such  inquiries.  We  know 
that  Syrian  Christians  assisted  them,  or  rather  actually 
mado  tho  translations  from  Greek  into  Arabic;  and  we 
bavo  lately  had  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  Hindu 
physicians  were,  at  the  same  time,  present  at  the  court  of 
Harun-al- Rashid.  We  may  therefore  place  some  confidence 
in  the  names  and  synonyms  employed  by  Arab  authors. 
Tabasheer  is  mentioned  m early  Sanscrit  works  on  medi- 
cine, and  was  therefore  introduced  by  tbo  Arabs  into  theirs. 
Tho  name  in  Sanscrit  is  Twak-kshira.  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  origin  of  the  Tabasheer;  khir,  ksbir,  or  chir,  according 
to  Professor  WiUon,  signifying  milk,  milky-juice,  or  ex- 
tract. This  substance  is  secreted  by.  and.  os  is  now  well 
known,  deposited  in  the  hollow  stums  of  bamboos.  It  is 
composed  of  nearly  pure  silex,  and  is  as  hard  and  as  taste-  I 
less  as  a piece  of  quarts  crystal.  This  was  not  likely  to  be,  ' 
nor  was  it,  confounded  by  the  Arabs  with  sugar,  which  is  ^ 
<tu!>cribed  by  tbcoi.  with  one  kind  of  manna,  under  the 
name  sukkur,  which  in  Persia  is  shukkttf,  and  both,  no 
doubt,  derived  from  the  Indian  names,  which,  in  Tamool,  is 
sakkara,  and  in  Sanscrit,  sarkara  : whence  also  the  Indian 
xxsime  Jaggery  mutt  be  derived,  as  sugar-canily  from  shukur 
hutut.  All  these  are  too  similar  to  the  Greek  word  {.o&xxapov) 
for  it  to  have  any  other  origin,  and  there  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  sugar  being  known  to  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
so  many  other  Indian  products  which  entered  into  the  exten- 
sive commerce  of  the  antients  with  India.  That  the  proper- 
ties were  similar  is  evident  from  Dioseorides  treating  of  sugar, 
immediately  aAer  the  difl'orent  kinds  of  honey,  in  the  chap- 
ter ‘On  the  Saocharum  of  Honey’  (rtpl  aocxdpov  /dXiroc). 
Pliny  (xii.  17)  clearly  describes  it.  Other  instanoes  roay  k« 


adduced  of  sugar  being  called  honey,  especially  at  earlier 
eriods,  when  the  Indian  name  of  sugar  was  probably  un- 
nown.  Nearchus,asquotedbyStrabo(xv.,  p.  894.  Casaub.), 
culls  it  honey  of  canes : it  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  as 
I honey  from  reeils  or  canes ; while  Herodotusfiv.  19.1)  states 
I that  the  Zygantes,  or  Gyzantes,  besides  having  honey  pre- 

Earvd  by  bees,  had  a much  greeter  quantity  mado  by  the 
ends  of  men.  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  sugar  in 
some  of  its  forms.  Dr.  Harris  inquires  whether  the  term 
shukur,  BO  frequently  employed  in  Scripture,  translated 
strong  drink,  and  always  coupled  with  wine,  be  not  sugar? 
The  production  of  manufactured  articles  in  India  is  of  very 
antient  date,  as  Beckman  observes,  and  as  may  be  seen  in 
tho  cose  of  indigo. 

The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  by  the  Saracens  into  the 
South  of  Europe,  but  the  period  is  not  well  ascertained 
Gibbon  says  they  introduced  it  into  Sicily  soon  after 
they  got  possession  of  the  island.  About  the  year  1420 
sugar  was  much  cultivated  by  the  Portuguese  in  Madeira. 
In  1503  we  read  of  sugar  being  imported  from  the  Cana- 
ries, and  in  1506  su^r  canes  were  carried  thence  to  Hispa- 
niola in  the  West  Indies.  But.  besides  tho  Indian  cane, 
another,  and  a much  more  prolific  kind,  that  of  Otaheits; 
was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  about  1 794,  and  about 
the  same  time,  or  in  1796,  the  China  sugar-cane  was  in- 
troduced into  India.  The  Chinese  and  Indians  seem  both 
tlierefore  to  have  had  independent  means,  that  is,  distinet 
plants  from  which  they  could  extract  sugar ; and,  as  his- 
to^-  shows,  they  did  so  at  very  early  periods.  [Sugar.] 

The  genus  Saccharum  contains  numerous  spccie.s  which 
are  usually  easily  distir^uished  by  tboir  Uglily  orna- 
mental nature,  by  tbo  light  and  feathery  or  rather  silk- 
like inflorescence.  The  species  are  widely  distributed  through 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  the  spikelets  being  all  fertile  and  in  pairs,  one  sessile, 
the  other  stalked,  articulated  at  the  base,  two-flowered,  the 
lower  floret  neuter  with  one  palea,  tho  upper  liermimhro: 
dite  with  two  pales.  Glumes  two,  membranous.  Imles 
transparent,  awnless ; those  of  tho  hermaphroclite  flowers 
minute,  unequal.  Stamens  throo.  Ovary  smooth;  styles  two, 
long ; stigmas  feathered  with  simpla  dentated  hairs.  Scales 
two,  distinct,  obscurely  two  or  threo-lobed  at  the  point. 
Caryopeis  smooth. 

3.  ^eimirum,  the  best  known  species,  or  that  yielding 
sugar  in  India.  U cultivated  in  all  parts  of  that  country,  and 
several  varieties  are  known.  It  was  introduced  into  the 
South  of  Europe  and  tho  Canaries,  and  thence  into  the 
West  Indies.  Another  species,  introduced  A'om  China,  was 
named  S.  sineme  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  It  was  extensively 
distributed  throughout  India,  and  siill  is  so  to  some  extent, 
as  tlie  canes  are  large,  rich  in  juice,  and  hard  enough  to 
reaiit  the  attacks  of  the  while  anU.  Within  the  Iasi  few 
years,  the  Otaheite  sugar-cane  has  been  introduced  from 
the  Mauritius  into  India,  and  rapidly  spread  through  the 
country.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  species  that  was  many 
years  since  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  is  probably 
the  ‘Canne  de  Haite’  of  Tuasac,  or  Saccharum  violaeeum. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Saccharum,  owing  to  the  silex  in 
their  cuticle,  are  so  durable,  that  they  are  empl^ed  in  In- 
dia for  thatching,  such  as  S.  camdieulatum  ana  s.  cyHn^' 
cum.  This  is  the  case  with  3.  spontaneum,  which  also  makes 
good  mats.  The  natives  of  mngal  make  their  pens  of  tho 
hollow  stems  of  8.  semidccumbens  hru\  of  S./useum.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  the  culms  of  S.  porerrum,  are  also  used  for 
screena  and  light  fences,  and  other  economical  purposes. 

SACCHBTTl,  FRANCO.  This  eminent  contemporary 
of  Boccaccio,  who  was  distinguished,  like  him,  though  in  less 
degree,  as  an  Italian  novelist,  was  one  of  the  earliest  culti- 
vators of  a prose  style  in  the  language.  The  precise  date  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  Bottari  has  fixed  it  about  1335, 
for  which  he  alleges  various  proofs  derived  both  l^m 
Franco’s  own  writings  and  other  circumstances.  His  father 
was  Benci  di  Uguccionc,  of  the  Sachctli  family,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  Florence.  Ho  appears  to  have  received 
an  education  of  a superior  kind,  and  to  have  boon  well 
versed  not  only  in  polite  literature,  but  in  severer  studies; 
and  that  he  was  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  is  proved  by 
one  or  two  of  bis  tales,  wherein  he  derides  the  pretended 
science  of  astrology,  and  inveighs  agsdnst  that  false  and  mis- 
taken devotion  which  substitutes  superstitious  observances 
for  genuine  piety.  Literary  Judies  however  were  to  him 
rather  relaxations  from  more  serious  duties  than  his  chief 
oooupatioD ; for  be  was  actively  engaged  in  public  life,  and 
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it  various  times,  filled  many  imporlanl  oflKos  wliub  were 
conforrcti  on  Imn  by  his  follow  ciiizou*.  I'rmn  whal  he 
savB  in  one  of  lii»  canzoni,  it  appears  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  hi*  life  he  viaited  ' Srluvonia,*  for  he  descnbcs  the  rude 
unpuIUhcd  habit*  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  his  easier* 
tiesH  to  sec  Florence  again.  It  is  prolKrblv  therefore  that 
he  was  engageil  there  in  commercial  alTairs,  it  being  then 
the  custom  for  Florentine  and  other  Italian  merchant*  to 
cslaldish  them»eUc«  in  foreign  countries.  In  13^3  he  filled 
the  olUce  of  one  of  the  magistrates  Degli  OUo.  or  Council  of 
Eight,  at  Florence;  and  two  year*  aficrwards  was  chosen, 
inucii  against  IiU  inclinatiuii.  os  ambassador  from  the  re- 
public to  Genoa,  but  he  escaped  that  honour  by  happening 
at  tlie  >ame  time  to  be  elected  podcsl^,or  chief  magislrale,  of 
Hibbiena,  Ho  afterwards  held  the  same  othce,  first  at  San 
Minialu,  and.  in  I3U&,  at  Faenza,  which  latter  be  accepted 
merely  because  its  emoluments  were  of  consequence  to  him 
in  his  then  straitened  circumstances. 

The  lime  of  his  death  is  as  much  matter  of  uncertainty  as 
that  of  his  birth,  Crescitnbeni  makes  him  live  till  after 
14 1 U.  while  liottari  conjectures  that  he  must  have  died 
shortly  after  tliv  beginning  of  the  century,  llo  was  thrice 
manied:  first,  in  1354,  to  FchcitA.,  daughter  of  Niccolo 
Strotii,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  by  whom  be 
had  several  children;  secondly. in  1387;  and  lastly  in  139C, 
when,  supposing  him  to  have  been  born  in  1335,  be  was  tn 
his  sixty-first  year,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  brought 
forward  by  his  biographer  fur  assuming  that  he  could  nut 
have  been  born  much  earlier  then  the  date  ho  assigns;  yet 
in  itself  It  isa  most  inconclusive  circumstance.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  several  children. of  whom  only  Fibpini  and  Nic* 
coIo  survived  him.  The  latter,  who  wok  gonfalonicre  at 
Florence  in  M19.  had  a son  named  Franco,  a per>on  of 
some  literary  distinction  among  his  uoulempomncs,  which 
circnraitance  has  led  several  writers  to  confound  the  grand- 
father and  grandson,  or  rather  lo  attribute  the  works  of 
both  to  the  aamc  individual,  whom  they  describe  as  an 
eioineul  poet  and  historian,  and  writer  of  tales. 

Although  hit  sonnets,  eanzuni,  capitoli,  and  other  metrical 
roinpusitiuns  obtained  fur  him  great  repute  as  a poet  among 
his  contemporaries  and  his  countrymen,  it  is  chielly  by  Ins 
* Novelle'  that  the  elder  Franco  is  now  known  m a writer. 
It  is  singular  however  that  although  the  ‘Novcllo*  had  pre- 
viously been  quoted  as  authorities  for  the  language  in  the 
dictionary  ' Della  Crusca,*  and  spoken  of  by  critics  as  next, 
both  ill  style  and  merit,  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  they  existed 
only  in  manuscript  copies  until  17J4.  when  they  fust  issued 
from  the  press,  edited  by  Botlari.  The  collection  originally 
cansisteil  of  three  hundred  tales,  but  of  that  number  utily 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  now  remain.  Tlicv  do  not  show 
much  invention,  nor  indeed  do  they  correspomf  to  their  tiilc, 
being  fur  the  most  part  not  narratives,  but  merely  shurt 
Bnei:dutca,  w hose  matter  is  frequently  very  trivial,  owing  lo 
which  their  interest  now  consists  almost  entirely  in  their 
relating  to  historical  personages,  and  in  their  tlirowing  light 
upon  many  customs  and  other  obscure  matters.  Some  of 
them  have  been  appropriated  and  adapted  by  rooilcni 
writers;  Biirger,  for  instance,  has  taken  Saccbetli’s  fourth 
novella,  and  transformed  it  into  his  popular  comic  ballad 
cnliiled  the  ' Ein^veror  and  Abbot,'  without  mcmioning  the 
source  of  it 

Botlari  mentions  a comic  poem  entitled  ' La  Battaglia 
delle  Vecchic  coHe  Fanciulle,' existing  in  nianuscrint  in  the 
Gaddi  Library,  as  attributed  to  Saccbciti,  merely  observing 
that  lie  had  never  been  able  to  procure  a sight  of  it.  This 
production,  which  is  in  two  cantos,  and  cousists  altogether 
of  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  stanzas  in  ritna  othira,  was 
printed  for  the  first  time  at  Bologna  in  1810,  and  dedicated 
to  I»rd  Byron ; and  has  since  been  reprinted  in  the  ' Sceha 
di  Poeini  Giocosi,’  published  by  Bcltoni  at  Milan,  1B33. 
Amaii,  the  first  editor,  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  about 
1354,  and  it  may  be  allowed  to  entitle  Suerhetti  to  the 
honour  of  being  considered  llie  father  of  Italian  lioroic-comic 
poetry. 

SACCHETTI.  GIAMBATTISTA,  was  born  at  Turin, 
where  be  studied  arcliUeciure  under  Juvara.  who,  in  his  last 
illness,  roi'ommondcd  him  as  his  successor  fur  carrying  into 
execution  the  designs  for  the  new  palace  at  Madrid.  He 
was  accordingly  summoned  to  that  capital  by  Philip  V.  in 
1 73C.  Tile  origiual  design  by  J uvora  was  upon  a most  ex- 
traordinary scale,  the  plan  forming  altogether  a square  of 
1*00  feet  to  the  side;  hu^as  the  king  in.sisted  upon  the 
iiew  edifice  being  erected  on  the  precise  site  of  the  former , 


one  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1734),  notwithstanding  all  remon- 
stiances  and  advice  to  the  contrary,  l«o!b  un  the  part  of  iho 
architect  and  of  many  other  individuals.  Juvaras  design 
was  laid  aside  altogether,  and  bis  successor  had  to  prc|are 
an  entirely  iiewotie,  in  wliich  the  plan  was  greatly  curtailed, 
being  reduced  to  a stjuareof  470  feet  £\en  thus  abridged, 
the  present  edifice  (begun  iu  April,  1737)  is  a vast  jiile,  and 
one  of  unusual  loftiness;  fur,  owing  to  the  great  detUvily  of 
the  ground,  the  height  in  some  parts  is  about ) 5U  feet,  and, 
including  those  in  the  substructure  and  basement,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  nine  difi'erent  floors.  But  so  many  dilTercnt 
ranges  of  windows  do  nut  contribute  to  grandeur;  on  the 
contrary,  ihev  occasion  a certain  character  of  littleness,  and 
give  the  wholo  the  tp)>carancc  of  being  loo  much  rut  up 
and  crowded.  This  important  work  occupied  Socchelli  i‘0 
much  os  to  leave  him  little  leisure  for  anything  else  of  im- 

forlancc,  except  completing  tho  facade  of  the  palace  of  St. 
Idcfonso  as  designed  by  Juvara.  He  was  also  director  of 
tho  public  school  of  architecture  at  Madrid ; and  on  the 
Academy  of  SL  Ferdinand  being  established,  1752,  he  was 
romplimentod  with  the  honorary  title  of  director  in  it,  being 
excused,  on  account  of  his  other  avocations,  from  attending 
to  its  duties.  Ill  lieallh  at  length  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  professional  engagements  altogether  in  1760.  some  tune 
previously  to  his  death,  which  did  nut  happen  till  December 
3.  1764. 

SACCIII,  ANDREA,  one  of  llic  preatest  masters  of  the 
Roman  school  of  painting.  wn.s  the  natural  son  of  Benc-letto 
Sacchi,  an  obscum  painter,  and  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome.  1590.  Ho  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from 
his  fuliicr.  who,  perceiving  the  ability  of  his  son,  placed  him 
at  an  early  age  in  the  studio  of  Albano,  with  whum  ho 
remained  several  years-  He  soon  distinguished  hmisclf  nx 
the  most  promUing  of  all  Albano’s  scholar'*,  and  in  a >horl 
time  surpa..scd  his  master  also,  whom,  while  still  liis  pupil, 
he  excelled  in  every  respect. 

Sacchi  enjoyed  a local  reputation  while  very  young,  and 
upon  the  accession  of  Urban  VII!.  in  1623,  through  hi* 
interest  with  the  Batberini  family,  he  was  nppumied  to 
execute  one  of  the  great  aliar-picccs  of  Peter  »;  and  he 
painted  a largo  picture  fi  r the  aluir  of  Gregory  tlic  Great, 
repre>coting  the  performance  of  a miracle  by  lliat  saint. 
This  piece,  which  in  177!  was  executed  in  mosaic  by  Alev- 
aiider  Cuccht,  is  a gmud  compOKiliun,  equally  cun-*picuouH 
fur  correctness  of  design  and  simplicity  and  harmony  of 
colouring,  and  it  ostablishod  Sacchi’s  fame : and  a great  allo- 
gurical  cuinpusilion,  representing  the  Divine  Wisilom,  which 
he  exccuteil  in  fresco  in  the  Barherini  Palace  fur  Cardinal 
Antonio  Barbcrini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  VIIT.,  gainorl  for 
Saci-hi  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  master  in  Rome. 
He  painted  many  other  works  for  the  same  cardinal,  who 
granted  him  a pension  for  life. 

His  next  great  work  was  St.  Romualdo  relating  his  vision 
to  five  monks  of  his  order,  which  is  considereii  Saci-hi's 
mastciqueco.  and.  notwithstanding  its  remarkable  simpliciiv 
both  of  composition  and  colour,  has  been  generally  pro- 
nounced to  bo  one  of  the  four  finest  works  in  Romo  Thu 
scene  is  in  the  valley  of  CamahluH  in  the  Apennines,  am! 
the  saint  is  represented  seated  at  the  foot  of  a great  tioe; 
the  munks  arc  standing  in  simple  ami  attenlivo  attituiK's 
around  him;  all  the  figures  arc  similarly  attired  in  wltifc, 
but  the  shadow  of  tlie  tree  is  so  ailmir.'ibly  arrangCHl  ax  to 
give  tlio  whole  a pleasing  and  grand  effect.  This  picture 
Mas  carried  away  by  the  French,  but  it  U now  in  the 
rauxoum  of  iho  Vatican  ; it  lias  been  excellently  engrave* 
by  Fioy,  Sacchi  aUo  cxcruled  the  fulloning  great  works:— 
the  Death  of  St.  Ann  (also  cnpravetl  by  Frey) ; the  miracle 
of  St.  Antony;  St.  Jiweph;  St.  Andrew;  and  eight  pic- 
tures from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  lAtcrano;  and  others  of  less  inq'ori- 
ance. 

Considering  tho  great  powers  of  Sacchi  and  the  ago  (o 
which  he  lived,  he  produced  remarkably  few  pictures. 
It  was  a maxim  with  him  that  the  merit  of  a painicr 
consisted  not  in  executing  much  of  moileraic  merit,  but 
little  and  excellent;  ho  was  however  a man  of  decidedly 
dilatory  habits.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  contem- 
plating tho  great  works  of  his  favouriie  masters,  and  of  all 
the  ptuiures  in  Rome  those  which  he  most  admired  were 
tho  Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  the  Communion  of  .St. 
Jerome  by  Dometiicbino.  and  St.  Peter  healing  the  Cripple 
by  Ciguli  (since  deslroyod).  When  reproached  for  hi*  m- 
activiiy,  he  used  lo  reply  that  Raphael  and  Annibol  Caracci 
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had  disheartened  him  and  6lled  him  with  despair.  His 
admirstiitn  of  Raphael  amounted  to  absoluie  veneration  ; 
his  contem)torary  Passeri  relates  that  occasionally  ^rhen 
Some  one  uf  his  scholars  bad  shown  him  a study  from  that 
great  painter,  he  has  been  ted  away  from  the  consideration 
of  the  design  before  him  into  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
powers  uf  the  designer,  and  has  passionately  cxclaitucd, 

* What!  they  would  make  me  believe  that  Ila[>hacl  was  a 
man;  no,  he  was  an  angel.’  And  when  he  made  a tour 
thruugli  the  north  of  Italy,  subsequently  to  liii  painting  the 
St.  Komualdo,  (or  the  purpose  of  examining  the  works  of  the 
I»mbard  and  the  Venetian  masters,  being  much  struck 
with  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  elTuct  of  Correggio  and 
Titian,  he  c.xpccted  to  feel  a deftcioncy  in  the  works  of 
Raphael  uixin  Ins  return  to  Rumc;  but  immediately  he 
■aw  the  Muss  of  Bulscna  in  the  Vatican  bo  oxetaimod, 

‘ here  I And  nut  only  Titian  and  Correggio,  hut  Raphael 
also.' 

Socchi's  manner  of  execution  was  very  broad,  and  his 
colouring  subdued  and  |>crrectly  harmonions;  he  is  con- 
sidered, after  Raphael,  the  best  colourist  of  the  Roman 
school.  His  design  was  pure  and  grand  ; and  his  composi- 
tion oqnally  natural  and  simple:  repose  and  dignity  of 
character  prevail  throughout  all  his  works.  His  forms  are 
highly  classical,  though  natural ; he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  works  uf  untiqnity.  He  pioferred 
the  style  and  proportions  uf  the  Antiiious  to  those  of  any 
other  aniient  statue;  and  he  was  as  profound  in  the  theory 
as  ho  was  excellent  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  Sacchi  died 
in  I6CI.  He  had  many  imitators,  and  notwithstanding  the 
rivalry  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  the  opposition  of  Bernini,  ' 
he  formed  a numerous  and  ('elebiale<i  school.  Nicolas 
PouR-sin  allondetl  his  academy,  hut  his  greatest  scholar  was 
Carlo  Mnrutta,  who,  after  fho  death  of  Sacchi,  became  the 
loader  of  the  faclijii  which  was  opposed  to  the  imitators  of 
Cortona.  [Kouan  School  of  Paixtino.}  (Passeri;  Lanzi; 
Fioriiio.) 

S-VCCHTNI,  ANTONIO  GASPARO,  a composer, 
whoso  strains  once  resounded  in  every  lyric  theatre  in 
Eurone,  but  of  whom  little  more  than  Iho  name  remains, 
was  born  at  Naples,  in  I/S'),  and  there  educated,  at  the 
Cottxen.Hi^ono  di  Santa  Maria,  under  the  once  famous 
Durante,  who  lumseif  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  So  suc- 
cessful were  Sncchini’s  studies,  that  the  moment  thev  were 
completed  he  wiis  engaged  to  compose  on  opera  for  Lilian, 
whither  he  proceeded  for  the  pur]iosc;  but  ibcro  tbe 
prima  donna  made  so  sudden  and  so  deep  an  impression 
on  a mind  always  too  susceptible,  that  to  her  he  devoted 
the  time  that  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  on  his  work, 
which  ot  length  he  was  compelled  to  begin  and  Anisb, 
wo  aro  told,  in-  four  ilayi,  Tl«i«  was  Vlmla  d'dmure, 
an  opera  that  pleased  nut  only  the  public,  but  the  critics. 
Sscuhini  then  wont  to  Venice,  next  to  Stutlgard,  aAerwardt 
to  London,  and  Anally  to  Paris,  in  which  cities  hts  numerous 
0)>cras  were  performed,  but  with  most  success  in  the  last, 
where  he  set  his  music  to  Frtmch  words  fur  the  Acadimift 
Royale.  The  Parisians,  Dr.  Burney  tells  ur,  almost  ndured 
Sarchini,  and  when  he  died — overwhelmed  with  debt  and 
exlmiistcfl  with  gout  — in  178G,  ho  was  honoured  with  a 
Splendid  public  funeral,  at  whicb  Picciui,  once  his  rival, 
now  his  panegyrist,  spoke  hi-s 

SACOOLA'BIUM,  a gcnu.vof  plaiiUof  the  Irlho  Vamlcje 
and  natural  family  of  Orcbideie.  now  extensively  culti- 
vated ill  holhousoii  especially  dedicateil  to  their  cultivation. 
This  U an  Asiatic  genus,  found  in  the  Indian  archipelago, 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  ihenyeextciwlingnorihaluiigilic 
Himalayan  Mountains  to  3u”  4' N.  lat..  where  S.guUatum  is 
found  on  trees,  as  well  ns  In  mure  southern  laiiludes.  The 
genus  consists  of  caulescent  epiphytes,  with  two-roweil 
coriaceous  leaves,  which  are  ofien  oblique  at  the  apex.  The 
tiuwcrs  are  axillary,  and  either  raecmoac  or  solitary. 

SA'CCOM YS.’iMt'RiD.K,  vol.  xv.,  p.  514;  Roux.ntia, 
vul.  XX.,  p.  fi‘2.] 

S.\CKU  MORBUS  Clipd  Voeoeb  a term  applied  appa- 
rently by  the  anlienis  to  more  than  one  disease,  as  Athc- 
{Ihipnotojth.,  lib.  vit.,  { 31,  p.  speaks  of  rac  hpdc 
irnXoi’p/Fdc  and  HoMvlilus  is  said  by  Diogenes 

Laertius  (Dc  Vit.  P/dlosojh.,  lib.  ix.,  cap. $ C and  7)  to 
have  called  Arrogance  by  (Iial  name:  Tt)v  rt  ohjtuv  'upawotroy 
iXtyt.  Generally  however  it  is  merely  used  ns  one  uf  the 
numerous  names  of  epilepsy  [RriLKnxv].  and  this  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Hesyrhius  and  Sui«la.s  in  vor.  It  is 
first  used  by  tbc  author  of  tbe  iruuii«e  Ih.-il  '(rp/jc  Nooov, 


‘ Do  Morbo  Sacra,*  which  is  published  among  the  works  of 
Hippocrates  (tom.  i.,  p,  587,  e<l.  Kuhn),  though  it  was  pro- 
bably written  by  one  of  his  successors  in  the  Dogmatic 
school.  (See  Gruner,  *Consnia  Libr.  Hippoer.,’  Vraiislav., 
1772,  8vo,  ^ 44,  p.  162;  and  Ackormonn.  Hist.  Liter. Hip- 
ywer.,  up.  Fabricii  Uibliotk.  (Sr.,  cd  Ilarlcs,  and  Kiibn’s 
Hi}>)><}cr.,  tom.  i.)  The  terra  is  alra  found  in  Arelaeus  (De 
Caus,  et  Sign.  Diuturn.  Morh.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  4).  Theoplianes 
Nonnus  (£p»V.  de  Curat.  Morb-,  cam  36).  Arlcmidorus 
(Onrirorrit.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  12,  where  see  ReitTs  note  35), and 
others.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is  obscure  and  uncertain, 
and  several  derivations  of  it  are  mcntione<l  by  Aretsous 
{ityocit.):  ‘There  is*  (says  he,  in  Dr.  ReynnhU’s  Traiis- 
lutiou)  ‘ a sort  of  ignominy  too  in  the  eharucier  of  epilepEy, 
for  it  seems  to  attack  those  who  olTend  the  inooni  and  hence 
the  disease  is  termed  “sacred;"  or  it  may  be  from  other 
reasons,  either  from  its  magnitudo  (for  what  is  great  is 
“sacred"),  or  from  the  euro  not  being  in  the  power  of  man 
but  of  God,  or  from  the  notion  that  a demon  has  entered  tlm 
atient,  or  from  all  put  together,  that  it  has  been  so  called.' 
'he  author  of  a treatise*  Dc  Morbo  Sacio'  seems  to  have 
considered  the  origin  of  the  term  to  have  atUen  from  tho 
belief  either  that  this  disease  procee  ds  more  imiucdiatLdy 
from  the  anger  of  tho  gods,  or  that  it  is  more  vvunderful 
than  others,  or  that  its  euro  depends  more  entirely  upon 
divine  assistance;  as  he  refutes  all  these  opinions  at  some 
length.  (See  also  Galen,  Comment,  vi..  in  Htppocr.  Fpi- 
dem..  lib.  vi.,  tom.  xvii.  U.,  p.  341.  ed.  Kulm.)  Thu  other 
reo-von  that  is  given,  viz.  ‘ the  magnitude  of  the  disease,'  is 
supported  by  the  author  of  tho  'Schol.  MS.  in  Gregor.  Na- 
zianz.  in  Bostii  Excerptis,’  quoted  in  GaUford'ii  Suidas: 

Ttvii  Icpdi'  iripav  nva  Myovtrt  vonnv  ry  uvo/iari  rovry,  rr)v 
iiriXrpirric^i/  otpai'  ai  avri}  et'piMn^iov  av 
waeiv  ry  rac«^n*  iw(<  rai  fiiya  rb  tip6v  roip  yXidtraijpartKMc 
ti$ttrrat  »/iX«i<j0n«.  It  is  also  indirectly  sunported  by  the 
analogous  expressions  hpiv  /<l>'o|,'’AXKU'(jota  (ilomvr, 
lib.  tii..  V.  107),  npAc  Atbeiimus,  Deiywaoph., 

lib.  vti.,  ^ 17-20,  pp.  2tf2-d)>  and  especially  by  the  analuiincnl 
name  hpov  5irTor>k,  ‘os  sacrum,' of  whicdi  this  seems  to  lie 
tho  most  probable  intci  pretaiion.  CtcUns  Anrelianua  gives 
the  following  interpretations:  ‘ AppeUatur  Epilepsia  “■{icru 
pa<isio,"  sive  quod  divinilus  pulelur  immis«a;  sive  quod 
sucram  cunlaminel  animam  [which  is  supported  hy  Ajm- 
leius.  .(polog.,  p.  58,  ed.  PrieoJ;  sive  quod  iu  capilo  nat, 
quod  mullorum  philosophorum  judiriu  sacrum  icmplumest 
partis  anitmv  in  coriKire  natco  [which  is  the  reason  given  by 
Thcophancs  Nonnus,  /ococtf];  sive  ob  magnitudinem  pas- 
sinms,  mojoia  onim  vulgus  sacra  voeuvii.’  (/>  Morb. 
Chrnn.,  lib.  i..  cap.  4,  p.  281,  cd.  Amman.)  Of  all  tho  ex- 
planations that  have  been  pro;iosed,  perhaps  that  whieli 
derives  the  term  from  the  disease  being  supposed  to  bo 
under  the  more  immediate  direction  of  the  gods  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  Iho  true  one.  both  na  being  lliu  most  Qiilieiit 
and  also  as  being  that  whirh  Galen  preferred:  it  is  also 
indirectly  confirmed  by  two  popular  names  menlioncil  by 
Leo  ill  his  *Syiun>sis  MedU-inai,’  hh.  ii..  cap.  2 (ap.  KrnietiiK 
Anenl.  Med.  (Jr.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  8vo,  I8-'.U), \iz.  fm'/iwv  anil 
<r<Xijviair/u\'.  If  this  is  not  tho  real  meaning  of  tho  term,  it 
must  have  been  unplicd  * ob  magniluiUn-m  j-atxionie'  fur 
none  of  the  other  derivations  hour  the  slightest  marks  of 
pruhuhility. 

SACHEVERELL,  HKNRV.  D.D..  vvn»deRccnded  from 
a family  which,  according  loBoy  er  (‘  Reign  of  Queen  Aiiiu-,' 
p.  406),' had  in  one  of  its  branches  made  a c»nsi<lerabIo 
Aguro  in  Derhyshiie.  His  grandfather.  John  .Sacheverell, 
who  had  been  educatcrl  for  the  rluin*li.  ji>ine<l  the  Puritans 
in  tho  rvign  of  Charles  I.,  and,  after  the  overihrow  of  epis- 
copacy, officiated  as  Presbyterian  minister  at  Wincaiiiitoii 
in  Somersetshire:  but,  refusing  to  conrorm.  was  of  courRo 
silenced  at  the  Restoration,  and,  being  aAerwanU  appre- 
hended at  a conventicle,  endured  an  imprisonment  of  three 
vears.  which  is  said  to  have  occasioite«l  his  death.  Joshua, 
his  son  by  a first  marriage,  however  grew  up  a zealous 
churchman,  and  died  minister  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  Marl- 
borough, leaving  a widow.  wiih  a numerous  family,  in  very 
poor  circumstances.  Henry,  one  of  the  sons,  the  subject  of 
iho  present  notice,  who  oppenrs  to  have  been  born  about 
1672.  was  adopted  by  one  Edward  Hcarst,  an  apothecary  of 
the  place,  who  was  his  gudfathcr;  and  by  Hcarst 's  widow 
he  was,  afier  having  attended  the  grammar  schoul  of  Marl- 
horougli,  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  At  college 
Sacheverell  was  cham1)cr-fenov\;wiih  Addison,  ond  they  re- 
mained intimate  friends  till  )volitics  separated  them  thirty 
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years  after.  To  SachevercU  AtMison  inscribed  in  a very 
aflcrlionalc  d»«Ucaliou  his  * FaroweU  to  the  Mu&es,’  wriUoii 
in  I G94.  when  he  inu-mled  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  Sacho- 
verell  himself  also  cultivated  bothEngli»h  and  Latin  poetry; 
se^elal  of  his  pieciss  in  Lolui  vcrtio  (some  ascribed  to  his 
pupils,  butolherH  with  hi»  own  name  afluved  to  them)  ore 
coutained  in  the  ’ Mu^a?  AngHcan®.’ and  he  is  the  author 
of  a translation  into  vhymeof  part  of  Virgil’s ‘KirstGeorgic,' 
diHht  atfd  to  Dr>den,  which  is  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
Nichols’s  ‘ Collection  of  Poems.’ 

Sacheverell  berame  u fellow  of  hU  college,  and  appears 
to  liavc  been  rather  celebrated  and  successful  as  a col- 
lege tutor.  'I'hft  AVhig  accounts  of  him  indeed  are  full 
of  stories  to  Ins  disadvantage  in  this  as  in  every  other 
pait  of  h1s  career,  but  they  have  all  the  air  of  the  in- 
veiuiofus  or  exaggerations  of  party  malice.  Among  other 
things  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  refuse<l  ordination  by 
Dr.  IJoyd,  bishop  of  LiehfieUl  ami  Coventry  (afterwards 
of  Wori-ester),  on  the  ground  of  his  dcQciency  both  in 
divinity  and  cla.ssical  knowledge;  but  afterwards,  it  is 
midi'll,'  ho  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  admitted  into  holy  onlors  by  this  same  Lloyd.  ‘ with 
iiarticnlar  marksnf  favour.’  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1696,  of  B-D.  in  1707.  and  of  D.D.  in  irt)».  The  first  living 
he  held  was  Cannock  in  SiaiTordshire,  but  in  1706  he  was 
up]Miintcd  preacher  of  8t.  Saviour's,  Southwark;  and  it  was 
while  in  this  situation  that  be  delivered  his  two  famous  ser- 
mons. the  first  at  the  assizes  at  IX-rby,  un  the  )6lh  of  August, 
J709.  the  second  before  the  lord-mayor  at  St. Paul’s,  on  the 
6lh  of  November  in  tlie  same  year.  Thesediscourses,  having 
been  printed,  were  both  m December  following  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Ommons,  which  passed  a 
resolution  denouncing  them  as  ‘ malicious,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libels,  highly  receding  upon  her  mmesty  and 
government,  the  late  liaptiy  Revolution  and  the  Protestant 
succession  as  by  law  established,  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, lending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  her  majc.sty's 
good  suhjecls,  and  to  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among 
them.'  The  author  ami  printer  were  at  the  same  time 
onlcred  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  which  they  did 
accordingly  on  the  next  day  (14th  December);  and  then, 
after  he  had  admitted  the  authorsliip  of  the  sermons,  it  was 
moved  and  carried  that  Sachevcrell  should  be  impeached  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  It  is  asserted  by  SviA 
and  other  authorities  that  Sacheverell's  real  offence,  in  the 
eye  of  tho  Whig  ministry  of  the  day.  was  his  having  in  one 
of  his  two  disruurses  pointed,  as  was  conceived,  at  the  lord- 
treasurer  Gudulphin,  in  a passage  almut  ‘ live  crafty  insidi- 
ousness of  such  wiley  Vol(>oiies.’  Volponc  seems  to  have 
been  before  this  a popular  nickname  of  Godolphin.  After 
various  preliminary  procecdiiigs,lbe  trial  cororooneed  before 
the  House  of  I.or<is  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  27th  of 
Fcbruiir)',  17IQ,  and  lasted  till  the  Smh  of  March,  on  which 
day  a majority  uf  their  lordships  (69  to  62)  pronounced 
Sachevcrfll  guilty;  and  threo  days  after,  sentence  was 
|'a^sed,  adjudging  him  nottoprcach  for  three  ycarsensuing, 
find  ordering  his  two  sermons  to  bo  burnt  by  the  oomraon 
hangman.  The  {lopuUcc,  who  had  espoused  tlie  cause  of 
the  accusci],  considering  him.  with  the  great  majorilvoflba 
riorgy,  as  the  champion  of  the  cluircli,  celebrated  this  im- 
potent conclusion  of  the  affair  with  bonfires  and  other  re- 
joicings both  in  Ixindon  and  all  over  tho  kingdom;  and 
w hen.  in  May  following,  he  set  out  to  lako  possession  of  the 
living  of  Snlatin  in  Shropshire,  to  which  ho  had  *been  pro- 
sent«)a.  his  journey  to  Oxfonl,  and  thence  by  Banbury.War- 
wirk,  and  Wrexham  to  his  preferment,  was  a oontinu^ 
triumph:  which  was  prolongcil  as  he  returnctl  to  London 
through  Shrewsburv'.  Bridgenorlh,  Ludlow.  Worcester,  and 
other  towns.  It  vs  admitted  on  all  hands  that  nothing  had 
so  much  effect  as  this  affair  of  SachevereU’s  in  influencing 
the  general  election  which  took  place  this  same  autumn, 
and  the  immcdiaio  consciiueiice  of  which  was  the  overthrow 
of  Godolphin  and  his  colleagues. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  in  Marrh,1713,  Sacho- 
vercll  nroached  at  Si.  Saviour**  church,  on  the  Christian 
trmmpli.  or  the  duty  of  praying  for  our  oneraies,  and  again 
published  his  discourse.  * 1 have  boon  reading  SachevereH's 
.lung  dull  sermon,  which  he  sent  me,’  says  his  friend  Swift, ' 
in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  under  date  of  4(h  April ; ' it  is  the 
first  sermon  since  his  suspenaion  lias  expired,  hut  not  a word 
in  it  upon  the  occasion,  except  two  or  three  remote  hints.’ 
In  a preceding  entry  he  mcmion*  that  Sacbevereil  him- 
self  bad  told  him  the  bookvvHer  had  given  him  100/.  ibr 


the  sermon,  and  intended  to  print  30.000.  ' 1 believe,*  adds 
Swift,  'lie  will  be  coiifoundooly  bit,  and  will  hardly  sell  one- 
baU.’  Of  bis  St.  Paul's  oermon  Burnet  states  that  about 
40,000  copies  were  supposed  to  have  been  printed  and  dis- 
persed over  the  nation.  The  fever  had  now  probably  socne- 
what  cooled;  but  the  popular  enthusiasm  of  which  he  bad 
been  tlie  object,  and  whieh  had  produced  such  decided  pub- 
lic results,  bad  necessarily  made  Saclieverell  a person  uf 
importance,  at  least  for  a short  time  longer.  Within  s month 
sAer  the  removal  of  his  suspension,  the  queon  presented 
him  to  the  valuable  rectory  or  St.  Andrew,  ilolborn ; and  it 
appears  that  he  had  interest  enough  with  the  new  ministers 
to  procure  also  a handsome  provision  for  one  of  hit  brothers. 
He  bad  besides  the  good  fortune  to  havea  conMderablocsiate 
at  Callow  in  Derbyshire  leA  to  him  by  his  kinsman  George 
Sacbevereil,  Esq.  He  never  appeared  again  as  an  author, 
except  in  a dedication  prefixed  to  a volume  of  posthumous 
sermons  by  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  published  in  1 7 1 6 : but  lie 
is  stated  to  have  made  tome  noise  in  tho  world  by  hU  quar- 
rels and  law-suits  with  his  psrithioners^a  tort  of  ttimulut 
which  hit  tystem  possibly  re<iuired  aAcr  hit  liaving  played 
BO  rensarkable  a part  in  tho  greater  field  of  national  affairs. 
He  was  also  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  tiio  allcgcv 
plot  of  hit  friend  Alterbury,  w ho  is  beli«vt*d  to  hove  writtex 
the  defence  which  he  delivered  on  Ins  impcachtnent,  and  to 
whom,  then  in  exile,  ho  leA  a legacy  of  60U/.  at  his  deaib 
which  took  place  6th  June.  1724.  (St<U«  Trials,  xol.  xv. 
pp.  1-622 ; Axrliaiwntary  History,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  ff05-887 ; 
Burnet's  History  qf  his  own  Time,  ii.  637.  &c. ; Boyer’s 
History  of  tfwReit^  of  Queen  Anne,  pp.  4U6,6cr. ; Tindal's 
Continuation  qf  Baffin,  vol.  iv„  pp.  149.  &c. ; SwiA’s  Jour- 
no/, Four  Last  Years  of  the  Queen,  and  other  works; 
Duohessof  Marlborough’s  Account  <f  her  Conduct.  A note 
in  Howell's  State  Tnais,  voL  xv.,  p.  14,  informs  us  that 
‘Thera  is  a curious  passage  about  Sarhevcrell  in  Harris’s 
“James  II.,"  p.  184 but  Harris  wrote  no  Life  of  James 
II.,  nor  can  wo  find  Sacbevereil  mentioned  in  any  of  bis 
other  Lives.) 

SACHS,  HANS,  whose  real  name  it  said  to  havo  been 
Loutzdorffer,  waa  the  most  eminent  poetical  genius  that 
Germany  pr^uced  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  to  the 
doctrinesof  which  he  became  a convert,  and  assisted  the  cause 
of  Proteatantism  by  hit  pen.  This  must  prolific  as  well  as 
original  and  highly  gift^  writer,  was  born  November  6, 
1494,  at  Numberg,  where  his  father  was  a tailor,  and  after 
studying  at  the  I^tin  schools,  be  was  put  to  be  instructed 
in  thebusineMof  a shoemaker. 

About  two  years  aAer  he  entered  his  apprenticeship 
that  is,  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  Hans  became  the  disciple 
of  Leonard  Nunnenbeck.  a weaver  by  trade,  but  also  a 
meislerainger  [Gbricany,  Literature,  p.  194].  who  initiaieil 
him  into  ihe  mystery  of  weaving  vciw(«.  As  soon  a.4  his 
apprenticeship  expired,  he  set  forth  on  his  wanderings 
through  Germany  in  his  double  capacity,  making  it  a point 
to  visit  those  cities  which  were  most  renowned  for  their 
poetical  societies  and  corporations  of  singeis.  Having 
finiiberl  his  pilgrimage,  he  reiumetl  and  settled  at  Nurn- 
berg,  where,  in  1619,  he  married  Kunegunda  Kreutzer.wbo 
roved  an  excellent  wife,  and  bore  him  five  sons  and  two 
Biighlera.  She  died  in  1660  (after  surviving  all  her  sons): 
and  in  tho  following  year,  when  he  was  sixty-six,  Sacl» 
married  Barbara  Harscher,  which  union  proved  no  less 
happy  than  the  former  one.  His  eyesight  becoming  im- 
pair^, and  bis  hearing  still  more  so.  he  withdrew  from 
society,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  books  ; his  natural 
serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  however  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  these  misfortunes.  Thus  tranquilly  ho  readied 
his  67tb  vear,  dying  January  26.  1678. 

If  his  literary  charweler  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
his  productions,  Hans  Sachs  was  liiernlly  one  of  (lie  greatest 
writers  Germany  has  ever  produced,  for  tbi*y  amdiintwl 
altogether  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  did'erent  rt)tn)x>si- 
tions,  of  which  only  a jiortioii  are  coniained  in  the  fn-e  folio 
volumes  of  his  pieces  printed  at  Nurnbrrg.  1676-79.  He 
may  Iherefore  very  well  be  paralleled  to  I..upede  Ve^u  : and 
considering  that  bo  had  another  business,  tho  fertility  of  his 
pen  is  even  more  surprlain!;;  than  that  of  the  S|taninrd's. 
Such  extraordinary  writers  however  pay  a double  penalty  : 
their  productions  are  of  necessity  only  cxicmiH»rano<His  iffu 
sions  upon  papier : and  by  far  tliu  gnatiu*  bulk  uf  (licni  must 
be  consign^  to  oblivion.  By  posterity  they  ore  known 
only  as  recorded  literary  phenomena:  they  prc.serve  a name 
in  the  annals  of  poetry,  and  ss  much  as  that  has  been  ac 
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c6mpl»hed  by  a tingle  cmnMitton,  such  m tbe  * in  a 
Country  CUurchyard/  and  * JuLiat  Ton  Tarent,’ — pn>duetion« 
that  imtnorlalUe  tbu  namcoof  a Gray  and  a Leitewiti.  For 
the  student  who  is  desirous  of  tracing  the  formation  of  tbe 
language  and  literature  of  Germany,  tbe  works  of  Sachs 
possess  considerable  interest  independent  of  their  intrinsic 
merits,  which  however,  to  be  famy  oppreciated.  must  bo 
considered  with  reference  to  his  own  times  and  country. 
They  display  great  shrewdness.  Uveliness,  and  keenness  of 
satire,  tc^other  with  a »teady  manliness  of  tone.  But  they 
also  frequently  offend  boUi  modern  taste  snd  modern  ideas 
of  decorum.  Their  failing  in  that  respect  is  the  very  reverse 
of  rednod  immorality.  Nor  is  that  by  any  means  their  solo 
defect;  for,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  they  ore  overlaid 
with  a groat  deal  of  mere  garrulous  prosing,  unrelieved  by 
any  charm  of  versilication.  Another  groat  foult  is,  that  all 
the  subjects  are  too  much  in  the  same  strain,  stamped  by 
the  same  manner;  wherefore  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
two  or  three  of  his  pieces  servo  to  render  us  acquainted 
with  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  easier  to  point  out  faults  and 
imperfeclionsof  the  kind  above  mentioned,  than  to  estimate 
such  a writer  critically.  After  observing  that  Goethe  has 
imitated  Hans  Sachs  in  his*  Faust,'  his  character  is  thus 
summed  up  in  lUe  ■ Hctr(M>|H.'cii\e  Review  ' If  three  requi- 
sites are  to  be  looked  f<ir  in  pixitry— Invonlioii,  expre'tijon, 
and  enthusiasm, — wc  ‘iliuU  flml  ull  those  blcndcil  m Sachiv 
He  is  an  mvtintor  of  forms  and  of  things : his  aUcgorius  sre 
lively,  pcclica),  frvsli,  and  brilliant;  his  capiesuion  noli; 
his  language  chmeo  (?>.  haimoniouc  (?),  and  teeming  with 
new  pbra'^volugios  lull  of  character  and  )X)int  and  beauty. 
But  wliat  csjicdolly  crihaneos  tlie  interest  of  his  componi- 
tioDS,  is  the  Ihiclity  of  colouring  with  which  he  exhibiis  the 
characters  ami  times  which  he  pamta.’  This  la&t  remark 
roust  bo  taken  with  groat  limitation,  and  with  reference  only 
to  lUc  maunersof  his  own  age.  for  bis  anachruniaios  against 
history,  c*jslunie,  and  probability  are  frequently  quite 
startling— Semiiaims  uud  Cleopatra,  Agrippina  and  Cly- 
lemncstr;i,  appear  tcgrihcr  in  the  same  piece.  In  fact, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he  was  acquainldl  with 
neither  Greek  nor  Laiin,  and  knew  the  works  of  the  an- 
tients  only  through  such  translations  as  wore  then  to  be 
procured.  Yet,  though  excluded  from  tbe  learned  lan- 
guages. bis  reading  was  remarkably  extensive.  After  all. 
whatever  imperfections  criticism  may  allege  against  the 
writer,  biography  has  none  to  record  against  tlie  man,  save 
those  whirh  are  common  to  haman  nature.  He  uniformly 
cinpluved  his  Mn  with  the  best  of  motivea>-to  reform  and  in- 
instruct ; and  not  only  was  bis  personal  diaraeter  irre- 
]iToachable.  but  the  amiable  bonhtmmieot  his  disposition 
such  as  to  obtain  tor  him  the  appellation  of  ‘ Honest  Hans 
Sachs.' 

8ACHTLEVEN  for  ZACHTLEVEN),  CORNELIUS, 
was  bom  at  Rotterdam,  in  1606.  It  is  not  known  under 
what  master  he  studied,  but  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  a 
careful  observer  of  nsture.  He  settled  at  Antwerp,  and 
gained  great  reputation  by  painting  su^ecU  from  low  life 
in  imitation  of  Brauwer.  His  corpt-tl^garde  are  much 

E raised  for  their  judicious  grouping  and  truth  to  nature. 

le  painted  also  the  interiors  of  (mrmboutea,  and  the  sports 
and  recreations  of  the  villagers,  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
D.  Teniers.  Though  much  inferior  to  the  two  gieat  artists 
whom  lie  chose  for  Ills  models,  his  works  have  considerable 
merit,  and  aro  found  in  tbe  host  collections. 

SACHTLEVBN.  KERMAN,  was  born  at  Rotterdam, 
in  1-61)9,  and  studied  under  John  van  Goyen.  Ho  did  not 
however  conGiie  himself  to  the  stylo  of  his  master,  but  ap- 
plied with  the  greatest  diligence  to  tbe  study  of  nature, 
making  numerous  sketches  and  designs,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  by  the  curious.  The  scenery  of  the  Netherlands 
not  being  suitable  to  his  taste,  he  visited  tbe  countries  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  which  afforded  him 
more  picturesque  'suMeots.  Borne  writers  have  affirmed 
that  be  visited  Italy,  but  the  Dutch  biographers  ap|»ear  to 
have  proved  that  he  never  travelled  fkrther  fh>m  home 
than  to  the  countries  above  mentioned.  His  pictures  are 
highly  Gnished,  with  a light  free  touch,  and  a skilful  ma- 
nagement of  the  aerial  perspective.  He  generally  intro- 
duces into  his  landscape  a great  'number  of  6gures  and 
boats,  which  are  drawn  with  great  correctness  and  spirit. 
His  skies  and  distances  aro  in  general  clear,  and  he  often 
endeavours  to  express  the  effects  of  the  vapour  between  tbe 
eye  and  remote  objects,  like  Berghem  and  Wouvermans. 
His  merit  was  justly  appreoialed  by  his  eouteroporories,  and 


bis  best  pictures,  which  are  not  common,  are  still  highly 
esteemed.  He  died  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  76. 

SACK,  a Spanish  wine  of  the  dry  kind  ; in  French,  J'in 
tee.  It  is  called  seek  in  an  article,  cited  by  bishop  Ferry, 
from  an  old  account-book  of  the  city  of ‘Worcrsler:  ‘ Anno 
Elis,  xxxiiij*.  Item,  for  a gallon  of  claict  wine  and  seek, 
and  a pound  of  sugar.’  Other  instances  have  been  found. 
See  the  various  notes  on  the  two  parts  of  Sliakspvrc’s 
‘ Henry  IV.’  It  is  the  same  wine  which  is  now  uaimd 
Sherry. 

Kalstaff  calls  it  Sherris  taek.  that  is.  sack  from  Xere^  in 
Spain.  Blount,  in  his  * GloMugraphia,' describes  ir  thus 
' Sherry  sack,  so  called  from  Xcrcs,  a sea-town  of  Cordiiba 
in  Spain,  where  that  kind  of  task  is  made.’  Ritson  pre- 
tended thmlthe  old  sack  of  Falstaff’s  linio  was  a cunipuiiml 
of  sherry,  cider,  and  sugar,  but  ho  produced  no  good  au- 
thority for  the  assertion.  The  chief  dilficiiUy  about  ^o^;k 
has  arisen  from  the  later  im]>ortation  of  sweet  wines  frun 
Malaga,  the  Canaries,  &c.,  which  were  at  first  called  Ma- 
laga or  Canary  sacks;  sark  being  by  that  lime  considered 
as  a name  applicable  to  nil  sweet  wines.  Sweet  wine^ucio 
not  so  early  importeil.  HowcU  says,  in  his  * LoiMlinopolis,' 
p.  102,  ‘ 1 rco'l  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  that  no  sweet 
wines  were  brought  into  this  realm  but  Malmsycs;’  ami 
soon  after  (p.  103),  ‘Moreover  no  sacks  were  sold  but 
Rumney,  and  that  for  medicine  more  than  for  drink  ; but 
now  many  kinds  of  sacks  arc  known  and  used.’ 

One  of  these  sweet  wines  still  retains  the  name  of  enck. 
It  is  little  used,  but  being  proverbial  for  sweetness,  it  has 
caused  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  original  dry  sack. 
Falstaff  * A good  Sherris  sack  has  a two-fold  upera- 
; lion  in  it.’  (2  Henry  Ik’.,  ir.  l.)  Presently  he  calls  it  Slier- 
i rn  only;  and  soon  after  both  names  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately. The  drinking  of  it  with  sugar  was  not  p«!culiiir  to 
Falstaff,  Tbe  same  bovorage  occurs  in  the  * Wild  goose 
Chaco'  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  act  v.,  sc.  2.  It  is  said 
also  of  a personage,  in  tbe  'Miseries  of  Inforced  M:ir- 
; riagu,'  that  *ho  lies  fatting  himself  with  sack  ancl  sugar  in 
I the  house,  while  his  brothers  arc  fain  to  walkc  with  lean 
pUrscs  abroad.' 

If  further  proof  were  wanting  that  Falstaff  *s  sack  was  not 
a sweet  wine,  but  was  actually  Sherry,  it  is  abundantly  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Venner’s  work,  entitled  ' Via  recta  ail  Viiam 
longam,’  published  in  1637.  After  discussing  roedicinr.lly 
the  propriety  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack,  ho  adds,  ‘ but  what  1 
have  spoken  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack  must  bu  uiidcrstuod 
of  Sherie  sack  ; for  to  mix  sugar  with  other  wines  that  in 
a common  appellation  aro  called  sack,  ami  are  sweeter  in 
taste,  makes  it  unpleasant  to  the  palate  and  fulsome  to  the 
stomauh.' 

But  the  derivation  of  sack  from  tec  may  not  be  quite  certain. 
Douce,  in  hit  ‘llluitrationa  of  Shakspere,'  says.  ‘ Pond’s 
Treatise  of  Politiko  Power,”  1556,  12rao.,  and  Cot  grave, 
in  bia  Dictionary,  make  sack  to  bo  rin  tec.'  Tins  plausible 
etymology  might  have  been  wholly  relied  on  if  an  ingemnus 
female  traveller,  in  speaking  of  the  Tartar  Koumis,  a pie- 
paration  of  mare's  milk,  bad  not  informed  us  that  she  should 
not  choose  to  partake  of  it  out  of  the  goat-skin  suck*  in 
which  it  it  carried,  ‘as  tbe  Spaniards.'  Kiys  she. ‘ do  their 
wine;  which  by  the  by  is  a practice  so  cuinmon  in  Spam 
as  to  give  the  name  of  sack  to  a species  of  swcot  wine  once 
highly  prised  in  Great  Britain.’ 

(Guthrie’s  Tour  through  the  Crimea,  1S02.  4to.,  p.  •’29  ; 
Naros’s  Glossary,  v.  ‘ Sack ;’  Douce’s  lUustr.  r\f  Shtik^)ere, 
vol.  i..  p.  417.) 

S AC  K A’IX)0.  [SooDA  N.  ] 

SACKETS  HARBOUR.  [Nkw  York.1 
SACKVILLE,  THOMAS,  KARL  OF  DORSET,  was 
born  in  the  yeor  15.16,  at  Buckhurst  in  Sussex.  He  was 
(he  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackvillc,  the  represcnlaiivc  of 
a very  antienl  family,  who  had  been  lii;:li  in  otlicc  under 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Klisaboih.  Alter  studying  some 
lime  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  taking  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  the  hitler  university,  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  flic  bar.  Shortly  afterwards  ho 
was  elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
youth,  though  pas»e<l  in  dissipation  and  oxtravaganco,  waa 
not  wholly  roispeni,  as  is  shown  by  bis  poems,  which  were 
written  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  wore  the  firsl  fruits  of 
his  vigorous  and  fertile  mind.  At  tbe  lime  of  his  father’s 
death,  in  1666,  he  returned  from  the  Continent,  which  ho 
had  visited  after  his  marriage.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
created  Lord  Buckhurst  by  Elisabeth,  and  having  on  a 
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mhMcii  rt'formcU  habits  of  profnscness,  rccoivo<1  from 
Itiai  time  various  innrh*' of  royal  fiivoiir.  In  15T0  hi*  was 
soul  on  an  embassy  to  I'lance.  to  treat  of  tlic  niarnngc  then 
prnj  i>«t*il  biuwoen  the  queen  and  ihe  diikc  of  Anjou ; and 
m was  employed  ns  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the 

Umied  States  of  the  Netherlands,  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  them  ami  the  earl  of  Leicester,  whose  ai^er  he 
drew  upon  himsdf  m the  discharge  of  this  duly,  and  was  in 
consequence  imprisoneil  till  the  death  of  his  formidable 
enemy  m 1 iUW,  after  which  event  ho  was  at  once  restored 
lu  Kltzahelh’s  confidence,  and  filled  a variety  of  elate  ofHces. 
In  on  the  death  of  Burghlcy,  ho  was  made  lord 

tica*uier,  which  siluation  lie  held  during  the  next  reign 
till  his  dcuih,  April  13,  K*0S.  having,  with  i«re  good  fortune, , 
had  his  great  serviifs  fully  appreciated  by  two  royal  per- 
SHfingea  of  very  different  character.  II  is  letters,  many  of 
which  are  nrescrvcd  in  the  Colton  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  show  tliat  he  was  distinguished  by  the  qualities 
which  befit  a statesman,  and  they  confirm  the  judgment  of 
his  contemporaries. 

His  poems  are— ihc  tragedy  of‘  Ferrex  and  Porrex,’ called 
in  a later  edition  ‘ Gorboduc;’  * The  Indection,’  or  poetical 
preface  to  ‘The  Mirror  for  Magistrates;'  together  with  | 
‘ 'Hie  Complaint  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,'  in  the  same  ' 
collection.  Of  these  ‘The  Induction  ’ pobscs^^es  great  merit, 
and  reminds  ns  of  the  poems  of  Spencer,  to  which,  though 
inferior  in  riclmcas  of  imagery,  it  bears  great  resemblance, 
not  only  in  the  curious  cxacine?s  with  which  the  lively  por- 
traiture of  allegorical  jwrsonagcs  is  made  out,  but  in  the 
language  atid  metre.  The  carnestiiess  and  qtiainlncss  of 
Mnliquiiied  fortna  of  speech,  ami  the  stately  structure  of  the 
\ene,  coiUribiite  much  m the  compositions  of  both  poets  to 
the  Kilcinn  effect  of  the  niciurvs  winch  are  presented  in 
succession  lu  the  reader.  Warton,  in  his  'History  of  Kng*  ' 
lish  Pixtln.’  considers  Dorset  to  have  furnished  the  model ! 
upon  which  Spciicer  fonneil  his  stylo.  For  some  further 
iiifiirmaiion,  see  Wooil’s  .Hheritr  OxnnienKes  (Bliss). 

•S.VCKVILLK,  CHARLKS.  EARL  OF  DORSET, 
was  born  January  2-1.  1637.  In  bis  ymith'ho  travcllerl  into  | 
Italy,  and  returned  a little  licforo  the  Restoration ; ho  after-  j 
wards  sat  in  parliamcnl  for  the  borough  of  East  Gnnstcad  , 
in  Sussex.  Being,  like  most  young  nobleman  of  his  day, ' 
of  a dissolute  turn,  bo  engaged  in  no  public  cmplovinent, . 
and  he  became  a great  favourite  with  Charles  ih  In  ' 
IGG5.  U'ing  then  Lord  Burkluirst,  he  aCtcnderl  the  duke  of 
York  asa  voluniccr  in  the  Dutch  war;  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  in  which  the  cnemv  were  dercalcd,  and  Opdam,  ihcir 
admiral,  killed,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  the  celebrated 
-vong  beginning  * To  all  ye  ladies  now  on  land.'  He  was 
employed  after  this  in  short  embassies  to  France.  Having 
become  carl  of  Di*r.<cl  by  the  death  of  his  father,  1677,  he 
Soon  after  chosc  fur  his  second  wife  a daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Northampton. 

Dorset  was  favourably  noticed  by  James  IT.,  but  ceased 
to  be  one  of  liis  adbcrunU  as  he  grew  more  violent  in  his 
measures.  After  tlie  king's  de|>utturv,  he  sat  with  other 
peers  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace.  At  the  ao- 
cc'sion  of  William  111.  ho  was  appointed  lord-chamberlain 
of  the  liousoliold,  and  received  other  marks  of  royal  favour. 
His  health  iifUT  this  dcclmeil.  and  he  died  at  Bath,  January 
13,  1765-6.  A rare  felicity,  both  in  speech  and  action, seems 
to  linvu  distinguished  Dor&ot  above  all  his  contcmpararica. 
This  is  admitted  by  those  of  his  brother  courtiers  who  were 
themselves  most  remarkable  for  wit  and  address.  Some- 
thing of  Ihe  cave  and  spriglitbnc$s  of  his  conversation  has 
bucu  tr.'insmittcd  tons  through  his  poems  though  there  is 
lilile  to  justify  the  extravagant  praises  of  Dryden  and 
Olliers,  these  compositions  being  lew  in  number  and  on 
Iriibng  Kubjocis.  They  arc  printed  among  the  minor  poets. 
An  elaborate  panegyric  by  Prior,  and  a biography  by  John- 
son, abridged  from  a longer  one  by  Cibber,  may  be  con- 
sulted fur  his  life.  See  also  Walpole's  ‘ Royal  and  Noble 
Authors’  (Park). 

SACKVILLE,  LORD  GEORGE,  a younger  son  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Dorset,  was  bom  January  26,  1716.  During 
the  reign  of  George  II.  he  was  actively  cngsgeil  both  as  a 
Matesman  and  a politician;  he  served  at  l^ttingen  and 
Fontenoy,  and  at  the  battle  of  MimIcn,  fought  in  1 759,  ho 
commanded  the  British  forces  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  To  this  ho  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  noto- 
riety : having  failed  to  execute  the  prince's  orders  to  charge, 
by  which  default  the  victory  was  reiulurcil  less  decisive  than 
it  might  have  been,  be  was  insulted  by  his  commander,  and. 


at  h is  own  request,  recalled  to  England,  where  ho  demamlnL 
and  with  Rome  difficulty  obtained,  a court-martial,  by  w hieh. 
April  3,  1760.  he  was  adjudged  incaiiable  of  serving  tbero- 
nfler  in  any  military  capacity.  George  1I-,  who  was  highly 
incensed  ai  Sackville’s  conduct,  look  every  means  of  ren- 
dering his  puniRliincnt  mo&t  galling;  and  among  other 
things,  crascil  with  his  own  hand,  in  council,  Lord 
Surkvillc’s  name  from  the  list  of  privy-councillors.  In  the 
reign  of  George  HI.,  to  whom  he  was  per-'ioiinlly  acceptable, 
he  retimietl  to  public  life ; and  having  allacUed  hiin.self  to 
L'rd  Nnrlli,  was  made  scrretui-y  of  Rlate  for  the  colonies  m 
1775,  and  had  the  dirwrtion  of  the  American  war:  with 
what  success  m*cd  not  Ut*  here  sai<I.  In  I7&2,  he,  with  his 
leader,  relirc<l  iViua  ottice,  having  just  before  been  raiM*«l  to 
the  peerage  by  the  lilies  of  Visc^ouiil  Sa<  kviUe  and  Baron 
of  Ilolebrook,  titles  united  to  the  dukoilem  of  Dorset  by 
the  acceiM-ion  of  I>ird  George’s  cUh^st  son  to  that  superiur 
dignity.  In  17"U  Lord  George  Sackville  look  tbc  name 
of  Germain,  for  an  inheritance,  under  which  name  he  is 
equally  Welt  known.  He  died  August  26. 1785. 

Two  explanations  may  be  found  of  his  mii^omluct  at 
Minden:  one,  lack  of  jicrsonal  courage,  of  w liirh  he  had 
before  been  siispi’ctiMl ; ibe  oilier,  |Kjr4o«al  pique  ogninst 
Prince  Fenhimiid,  indisposing  him  load  with  vigour.  The 
latter  is  hardly  mure  creditable  limn  the  former.  It  is  to  be 
added  however  that  w<rac  inconsistency  scorns  to  have 
existed  in  the  orders  deii^eretl  to  him,  which  may  have  giicii 
rise  to  liesiialiun  in  a man  unequal  to  the  emergency, 
without  gross  cowardice  or  wilful  and  preileternmie<l  l«j- 
trayul  of  trust. 

SACRAMENTS  and  TRANSUBSTANTI ATION. 

* No  religion,’  wrote  Barrow  of  the  nirisiiaii,  in  the  nerious 
language  of  the  time,  'ran  be  purer  from  supeisiiiious 
alloys  or  freer  from  useless  iiicumbnmccs  than  U this; 
the  ritual  observances  it  ciijoinetli  being  as  very  few  in 
nunil>er,  in  nature  aimplc,  and  easy  to  observe,  so  evidently 
reasonable,  very  docent,  and  very  useful,  able  to  instruct 
us  in,  apt  to  excite  u.s  to  the  practice  of  our  wlioloRome  du- 
ties.' Most  religious  denominations  will  agree  in  the  truth 
of  these  remurka.  although,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dmitrine 
of  Justification  (the  corner-stone  of  inJieidual  Christiaiiilv). 
various  shades  of  interpretation  have  obtained  currency  ; 
so,  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  Sat-nnuents  (the 
enirnnee  and  centre  of  Christian  fellowship),  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 

llio  Christian  Sacraments  are  not  raeroly  certain  high 
foniiR,  but  the  highest  acts  of  church  nicinber.ship.  For  the 
Christian  church  being  but  the  outward  \isiblc  representa- 
tion of  the  internal  fellowship  of  the  fuithful  with  Christ, 
and  With  one  another;  this  twofold  clement  of  the  church 
is  mo.st  fitly  corresponded  to  by  the  institution  of  external 
visible  actions,  intciuU-il  to  exprers  an  internal  spiritu.nl 
effect  or  grace.  Such  arc  the  Sacraments,  a term  UM:d  to 
express  * Savruracnlum,*  by  wliich  the  Greek  myttehon  is 
rendered  in  the  old  Italic  versions,  and  also  in  the 

regard  lo  the  number  of  the  Sacraments,  as  is  well 
known,  two  opinions  arc  current  among  Christian  corarau- 
nilics,— the  Greek  and  Romish  churches  holding  the  iiutn- 
ber  of  seven,  while  all  other  Catholic  boiliuR  limit  the  num- 
ber to  two.  Thu  history  of  this  difference  may  be  briefly  staled 
as  follows.  Tbc  term  Sacrament  w as  applied  by  the  Fathers  lo 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion,  as  tholTinily,  the  In- 
carnation, and,  in  some  instances,  to  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion in  a wide  sense.  In  a certain  sense  the  seven-fold 
system  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  bo  considered  as  an 
abatement  of  the  lax  terminology  of  some  of  the  Fathers. 
The  title  of  Saciamcrits  is  by  her  limited  lo  seven  actions— 
baptism,  or  the  sign  of  our  spiritual  birth  ; the  cucUarist, 
in  which  our  spiritual  life  U nourished;  nonflnnatiun,  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  same  ; penance,  for  the  rostura- 
tiun  of  the  lapsed;  extreme  unction,  as  a picparation  for 
death ; matrimony,  for  maintenance  of  the  race  of  man- 
kind in  general;  and  orders,  for  that  of  the  race  of  God's 
mini.H(ers. 

Witliout  entering  into  the  controversy  on  this  subject,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  (hat  the  number  of  seven,  as 
asserted  by  ihc  church  of  Rome,  is  very  far  fiom  being 
sanctioned  by  tbo  uniform  assent  of  ecclesiastical  practice. 
Antecedently  lo  a very  moilcrn  synod  (that  of  Finreuco)  the 
number  of  seven  had  never  been  jwsilivcly  scUlcd. 

The  two  sacraracnis  then,  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
all  Caihoiic  bodies  (save  the  Greek  and  Romish  cx>mtnu- 
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ntons)  the  number  is  properly  limited,  are  those  of  baptism 
and  the  lord's  supper.  It  is  asserted  that  on  the  basis  of 
two  Jewish  rites  of  recognised  typical  import  our  l»rd 
established,  by  direct  command,  those  two  sacrainunU,  of 
which  alone  the  authority  is  unquestionable.  An  indirect 
argument  in  favour  of  this  more  restricted  view  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Rumanist  statements  respecting  the  relative 
value  of  the  several  sacraments.  For  although  the  authu* 
rities  of  that  church  are  consistently  anxious  to  prove  tho 
entire  number  of  seven  to  be  equal  in  rank,  the  dignity 
which  they  directly  attribute  to  the  eucharist,  and  that 
which  they  cannot  withhold  from  baptism,  may  be  in  some 
sort  alleged  as  an  involuntary  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
opposite  party. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  scheme  of  salvation  provi> 
dentially  offered  to  man  is  faith  in  the  Saviour;  that  is, 
that  through  Christ  a path  is  opened  to  heaven.  The  eye 
of  this  Christian  faith  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the 
doctrine,  or  the  person,  or  the  sufferings  and  ^eaih  of 
Christ ; but  it  comprises  within  its  range  tlio  entire  system. 

It  consists  in  a perfect  devotion  to  Jesus  ; in  an  internal 
union  with  liiin,  and  spiritual  imitation  of  him,  in  which 
man  appears  as  a new  creature,  both  as  regards  knowledge, 
feeling,  and  action.  The  symbols  of  this  faith,  and  the  acts 
by  which  an  obligation  to  it  is  expressed,  arc  the  two 
Christian  sacraments,  baptism  and  tlie  Lord's  supper. 

I.  Liko  tlm  other  sacrament,  that  of  baptism  is  based  on  a 
Jewish  custom.  An  examination  of  the  antiquities  and 
ritual  of  that  people  establishes  Ibis  fact  to  an  extent 
not  generally  known.  Baptism  denotes  the  admission  of  a 
dependence  on  Christ,  and  an  entrance  into  fellowship  with 
him  ; consequently,  an  appropriation  of  all  that  Christ 
bestows  upon  believers.  By  baptism  is  exoresaeU  the  two< 
fold  relation  of  man,-^to  his  previous  conuilioii,  which  he 
renounces -■and  the  new  one  on  which  he  enters;  to  his 
spiritual  death  with  Christ,  in  that  he  auprunriates  by  faith 
the  work  of  redemption,  which  was  complutca  by  HU  death ; 
and  to  bis  rising  again  (o  walk  in  nowne»s  of  life  through 
fuilh  in  His  rosurrcclion,  the  pledge  of  his  own  future  one. 
From  this  fellowship  with  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  re- 
sult a new  filial  rclaiion  uf  man  to  tho  Father,  and  a par- 
ticipation in  the  Spirit  imparled  by  Christ.  Christ  is  the 
donor  of  llic  true  spiritual  bautism,  of  which  that  by  water 
is  a symbol  only ; and  this  adoption  into  the  divine  %»pirit 
constitutes  thu  difference  bolwcen  the  Christian  baplUiu 
and  tho  baptism  of  John. 

Willi  regard  to  the  effecU  produced  by  ba|)tism,  no  dog- 
Tn.is,  save  thoM}  uf  grace  and  jusliflcaiion,  have  perhaps 
been  so  profluctive  of  disputes  as  this  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration and  the  kindretl  subject  of  infant  baptism.  The 
opinions  iield  by  the  church  uf  England,  that  uf  Rome,  and 
the  Luihctan,  do  nut  differ  in  material  particulars;  while 
those  of  other  religious  denominations  will  be  found  to  vary 
(in  a like  measure  with  their  leading  principles)  from  what 
is  usually  known  as  tlie  Catholic  doctrine. 

The  Mennonites,  whose  doctrinal  statements  on  this  head 
may  lie  considered  as  the  most  systematic  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  anii-pedobaptist  family,  define  baptism 
as  the  act  by  which  a party,  l^ing  of  mature  judgment,  is 
received,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son.  and  Spirit,  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
ronlrition  and  the  heartiness  of  his  fuilh,  is  renewed  in- 
wardly, and  guided  into  newness  of  life. 

Fuuslus  Sucinus,  in  his  epistles,  speaks  of  baptism  as  an 
indifferent  matter,  destitute  alike  of  ;>erpelual  obligation 
and  of  tho  original  warrant  of  Christ  ur  his  Apostles. 

'i  he  Racovian  CatechUiD,  aHer  limiting  the  ceremonial 
]>recepts  uf  Jesus  to  the  single  one  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 
calls  It  a * vehement  error’  to  attach  any  power  of  regene- 
ration  to  baptism.  This  it  considers  as  a simple  external  '■ 
profe.-s.nn  of  belief  in  Christ,  to  be  made  by  adult  converts 
from  heathenism  or  Judaism. 

The  main  difference  upon  this  {xjint  between  the  tenets 
of  the  Socinians  and  of  the  Remonstrants  or  Anninians 
appears  to  be  comprised  in  tho  extension  (by  tlie  latter}  of 
the  rite  to  infants,  but  as  a matter  of  private  opinion.  The 
rejection  of  baptism  by  the  followers  of  Schwenkfuld,  and 
sulncquenlly  by  the  body  of  Friends,  as  an  external,  carnal 
iiislilntion,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  thu  spiritualism 
of  those  sects. 

The  accordance  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  that  of  Rome 
upon  the  ».icrameiit  of  baptism  being  admitted  in  the  main, 
tl  rests  upon  sutlicient  authority  tliat  tho  church  uf  Eng*  [ 
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land  has  in  this  matter 'simply  adopted  those  theologiciA 
terms  which  through  all  ages  of  the  Catholic  church  had 
been  understood  in  the  same  unvarieil  meaning;'  and 
further,  w hich  are  held  by  the  church  of  Rome  in  a mean- 
ing o(]uivaloni  to  that  of  the  teachers  by  whom  tlm  church 
of  England  was  restored. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  (hat  in  the  authoritative  for* 
mularics  of  the  church  of  England  the  doctrine  of 
tismal  regeneration  is  throughout  asserted  or  implied.  By 
baptism,  when  rightly  received,  'the  soul  is  admitted  to  tho 
Lcnefit.<i  uf  Christ's  atonement,’  and  (to  quote  further  from 
tho  same  writer)  ‘ is  considered  (o  be  rightly  reccive<U  when 
there  Is  no  positive  obstacle  or  hindrance  to  the  reception/ 
The  admission  of  the  first  of  these  positions — simply,  and 
as  revealed  in  Scripture — would  have  obviated  much  unpro- 
fitable controversv.  Leaving  the  first  question  on  this  footings 
the  second,  as  to  tfie  elticacy  of  baptism  incases  where  no  posi- 
live  obstacle  or  hindrance  is  opposed  to  the  reception  (wuich 
includes  the  caso  of  infants),  is  answered  in  tho  afliirmaliva 
by  the  Anglican,  as  by  all  Catholic  branches  of  the  Christian 
church.  * Ho  which  with  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer 
did  so  groat  works  of  mercy  for  restoration  of  bodily  health, 
was  worthily  judged  as  aide  to  effect  the  inrui>ion  of  hea- 
venly grace  into  them  whose  age  was  not  yet  depraved  with 
that  malice  which  might  bo  supposed  a bar  to  the  goodness 
of  God  towards  them.’  If  these  words  of  Hooker  Iwr 
coupled  with  the  declaration  of  Christ,  that,  so  far  from  de- 
stroying (be  law,  be  came  to  give  it  in  all  essentials  a new 
and  spiritual  extension  ; that  on  all  great  occasions  he 
built  on  a Jewish  foundation ; that  the  other  sacrament  was 
founded  on  the  passover;  that  the  Christian  church  was 
derived  from  the  Synagogue:  if  all  this  be  united  with  his 
declarations  concerning  infants,  and  his  kingdom,  and  tho 
entrance  therein— it  must  bo  confessed  that  eiiher  our  Lord 
declared  infants  capable  of  inheriting  what  thev  never  could 
attain  to,  or  that  having  so  declared,  he  willetl  them  to  bo 
qualified  byaChristian  adaptation  of  a rile  already  familiar. 

‘ As  for  baptism  of  infants/  writes  Archbishop  Usher, ' it  is 
sufflcieutly  warranted  by  reasons  of  Scripture,  though  not 
by  example/  So  thought  the  apostles,  and  so  likewise  the 
early  Christians.  That  infant  baptism,  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  was  ordinarily  practised  in  the  church,  rests 
on  very  valid  proof.  In  support  of  this,  Origen,  Cyprian, 
and  TertuUian  may  be  fairly  quoted. 

II.  Thu  various  opinions  respecting  the  exact  import  and 
appropriate  benefits  of  the  Lord's  supper  are  of  high  anti- 
quity. The  difficulties  coniiccicd  with  the  question  are 
increased  by  the  general  adherence  to  the  words  uf  Scrip- 
ture, observable  in  tho  liturgical  formularies.  The  non- 
existence of  a dogmatical  theology  during  the  first  ages  of 
tho  church  is  well  known,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
look  for  exact  scientific  definitions  throughout  that  penod. 
But,  concurrently  with  the  uniformity  of  practice  above 
ailverted  to,  there  it  to  bo  found  a threefold  variety  uf 
interpretation,  corresponding  with  the  peculiar  views  of 
what  may  be  considered  (ho  throe  principal  schools  of  early 
Christian  theology. 

The  church  of  Asia  Minor,  as  also  some  great  Origenisis 
in  the  West,  professed  views  of  tho  holy  eucharist  which 
the  church  of  Rome  and  tho  Lutheran  have  (to  a certain 
extent)  pleaded  as  the  sentiments  of  antiquity  supporting 
their  own.  Such  were  those  of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenteus,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of*  Jerusalem,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  Thcodoret.  Tlie  common 
point  of  agreement  among  these  writers  is  the  communion  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  a high  spiritual  sense  gene- 
rally. But  a considerablo  diffcronce  of  statement  regarding 
details  is  observable  among  them.  For  example,  some  ex- 
pressions of  Cyril  uf  Jerusalem  are  directly  an<I  strongly 
onjKksod  to  the  tenet  of  transubsUintiation,  which  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  is  not  unfairly  quoterl  as  supporting. 

The  views  of  the  church  of  North  Africa,  as  expressed 
by  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  differed  as  a whole 
from  those  just  named.  The  African  doctors  may  be  con- 
sidered as  regarding  the  eucharist  as  an  active  and  efficacious 
symbol. 

A third  party,  that  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  applied 
in  sumo  measure  its  usual  allegorising  views  to  this  sacra- 
ment. But  even  in  the  absence  of  all  approach  on  tho 
part  of  these  Fathers  to  corporeal  views,  a leaning  to  the 
sentiments  of  tho  first-mentioned  party  is  observable  in 
some  portions  of  their  writings. 

Each  of  the  many  detignations  by  which  this  sacrament 
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WM  known  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  bore  some 
reference  to  the  original  object  of  its  iiutiiuiion.  This  may 
bo  traced  throughout  tho  various  expressions— breaking  of 
bread,  communion.  Lord’s  supper,  eucharist,  oblation,  com* 
roomomtion,  and  passuver.  ecclesiastical  antiquity  cannot 
be  adduced  with  fairness  in  support  of  the  literal  in* 
terprutation  applied  by  a large  body  of  Christians  to  the 
words  u»ed  by  our  Lord  in  his  institution  of  this  sacrament. 
John  of  Damascus,  the  principal  wnter  of  the  Eastern 
church,  maintained  (it  is  true),  on  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  Fathers,  a literal  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  figurative  inlerpreUlion  put 
upon  the  words  of  Christ  by  a council  at  Constantinople  in 
A'D.  754,  was  denied  at  the  second  council  of  Nice  in  7B7, 
when  it  was  ruled  that  the  sacred  symbols  are  not  figures 
or  images  at  all,  but  the  real  body  and  blood.  Theophylaot 
and  Euthymius  Zigabenus  coincide  with  John  of  Damascus. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Western  church  to  carryout  into 
its  remote  consequences  the  doctrine  of  a material  change, 
whicli,  in  common  with  her  Eastern  sister,  she  ultimately 
came  to  maintain.  Great  discrepancy  of  expreoaion  on  this 
subject  may  bo  found  in  the  writings  of  Western  theologians 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  the  utmost  however  that 
can  be  foirly  drawn  from  them  is  that  the  sacramental  ele* 
menu  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  purely  symbolical..  But 
it  is  undeniable  that  a strong  tendency  to  transubstantiation 
(as  it  was  afterwards  termed)  is  throughout  discernible. 
This  doctrine  was  maintained  during  the  ninth  century  by 
Paschasius  Radborl  more  precisely  and  authoritatively  than 
before.  He  was  opposed  nowever  by  Habanus  Maurus,  and 
Hatramn  or  Bertram  (whose  sounder  and  more  soriptural 
views  many  centuries  later  found  an  echo  in  our  own 
Ridley),  and  also  by  the  suspected  ingenuity  of  Seotus 
Erigena. 

Various  instances  of  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Iran* 
substantiation  subsequenUy  occurred ; but,  supported  by 
autliurily  like  that  or  Sylvester  II.  (the  famous  Gerbert), 
it  continued  to  gain  ground.  During  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury it  had  become  an  article,  to  dissent  IVoro  which  was 
heretical ; although  a doctrine  substantially  the  same  with 
that  held  by  tho  Anglican  church  at  the  present  day  was 
preached  by  doctors  such  as  Alfrio,  and  although  an  arch* 
bishop  of  Suns,  Leutheric,  advocated  opinions  regarding  the 
eucharist  similar  to  those  which  involved  Iferongar  of 
Tours  in  controversy  with  Lanfiranc,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
hostility  and  condemnation  of  popes  and  councils. 

In  this  condition  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen,  whose  marvellous  inge* 
nuily  was  devoted  to  establishing  and  explaining  what 
became  tho  centre  and  support  of  the  theurgic  preten- 
bions  of  tho  hierarchy  of  (he  middle  ages.  Tho  term 
tiansubfttantiation  was  probably  introduced  into  tho  occlesi* 
astical  vocabulary  by  Hildcbert  of  Tours.  The  dialectic 
talents  of  Lombard,  Alexander  Hales,  Albert,  and  Aquinas 
were  vigorously  employed  on  this  subject.  It  was  in- 
vested with  legal  aulhurity  by  Gralian.  Finally,  tho  doc- 
trine was  established  as  matter  of  faith  at  the  Lateral! 
Cuuiiuil  in  l-jlS.  Even  Occam  assented  to  its  truth,  and  it 
WRS  subsetfuently  ratified  at  Trent.  Among  the  numerous 
controversies  connected  with  the  different  theories  on  tho 
subject,  the  more  modern  0|>inions  are  marked  by  a ten- 
dency to  regard  the  eucharist  as  a purely  symbolical  rite.  I 
For  transubstantiation  Luther  substituted  (probably  through  j 
the  effect  of  Occam’s  writings)  a corral  local  presence,  | 
commonly  called  consubbtantialioD.  There  appears  an  in- 
consistency in  the  obstinacy  with  which  Luther  contended  > 
for  his  theory.  He  had  abandoned  I he  sacrifice  of  tho  moss 
and  the  (heurgio  pretensions  connected  with  the  rcsl  pre-  | 
scnce  which  made  this  dogma  of  such  importance  to  the  | 
church  of  Rome.  Luther's  great  object  was  to  preserve  this  I 
sacrament  from  being  degraded  by  the  same  unspiritual  j 
tuhjectitfe  views  (as  he  conceived)  with  which  it  was  me-  I 
naced  by  CarUtadt  and  his  party.  This  evil  would  be. 
best  remedied  by  a bold  assertion  of  the  o/i/ecri'cw  dignity  of 
this  sacrament,  divested  of  the  su)ierstitious  additions  with  ; 
which  it  was  encumbered  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Hence  j 
the  Lutheran  docirino  of  the  eucharist  What  has  been  said 
will  sutflcc  to  show  how  ungrounded  is  the  charge  some- 
times brought  against  Luther— that  ho  threw  away  the  sub- 
stance while  he 'retained  the  shell.  But  hia  tenacious 
adherence  to  scholasticism  in  this  respect  contrasts  strangely 
wiUi  his  uncompromising  hostility  to  that  philosophy  re- 
specting the  fundament^  dogma  of  justification  by  faith. 


ZwingU,  on  the  other  bond,  together  with  a corporal  mud 
local  presence,  rejected  all  notion  of  a spiritual  presenoa 
and  graces.  But  the  opinions  of  Calvin  shortly  afiervardt 
superseded  the  colder  ones  of  Zwingli.  manv  of  whose  fol- 
lowers, to  quote  from  Waterland,  sbandoned  tbe  * notion  of 
naked  signs  and  figures  to  tbe  Anabaptists  of  thooe  times, 
where  they  rested,  till  again  revived  by  the  Socinians,  who 
afterwards  handed  them  down  to  the  Remonstrants.' 

Tbe  point  of  divergence  between  tbe  adherents  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  respecting  the  eucharist  may  be  staled  thus.  The 
former  party  held,  according  to  the  earlier  Augsburg  Con- 
fession and  the  Form  of  Concord,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
oontained  in,  with,  and  under  the  aacromental  bread.  Tbe 
others  held  the  doctrine  only  of  a real  spiritual  feeding  on 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  took  place  in  tbe  faithful  con- 
temporaneously with  tbe  reception  of  the  outward  ele- 
ments. In  tbe  opinion  of  Waterland.  * Calvin  refined  upon 
Zwingli’s  scheme,  steering  a kind  of  middle  course  be- 
tween tbe  extremes.  Ho  appears  to  have  set  out  right, 
taking  his  ground  with  good  judgment;  and  had  he  but 
built  as  carefully  upon  it  afterwards,  no  fault  could  have 
been  justly  found.' 

Tbe  late  Bishop  Lloyd  considered  that  the  Anglican  doc- 
trine was  borrowed  from  that  of  Calvin.  Tbe  third  and 
fourth  clauses  of  tbe  twenty-eighth  article  respecting  (be 
manner  and  moans  after  and  by  which  the  body  of  Christ 
is  taken  in  that  sacrament,  would  seem  to  support  this 
view.  But  tho  words  of  Waterland  may  be  fomy  quoted 
os  expreesing  briefly  the  opinion  hold  by  the  majority  of 
Anglican  teachers  on  (his  subject:  'Our  divines  who 
came  after  Calvin  hod  some  advantage  in  point  of  time, 
and  a greater  still  in  tho  rule  or  routhod  which  they 
pitched  upon  os  most  proper  to  proceed  by.  Tbe  sum 
of  all  io,  that  sacramental  or  symbolical  feMing  in  the 
eucharist  is  feeding  upon  the  b^y  broken  and  the  blood 
ohed  under  the  signs  and  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  ; the 
result  of  such  f^ing  is  the  strengthening  or  perfecting 
our  mystical  union  with  the  body  glorified,  and  so,  properly 
speaking,  we  feed  upon  tbe  body  os  dead,  and  we  receive  it 
into  closer  union  as  living,  and  both  in  the  eucharist  when 
duly  celebrated.’ 

SACRED  WAR.  [Phimp,  p.  74;  Phocis.] 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God,  in  which  tho 
thing  offered  is  wholly  or  partially  destroyed.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  sacrifices  wero  instituted  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  Adam,  when  God  mode  with  him  what  is 
called  ' the  covenant  of  grace and  that  on  thU  occasion  tho 
sacrifice  was  partly  an  atonement  fi>r  Adam’s  sin,  partly  a 
ratification  of  tbe  covenant.  This  Kupposition  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  God  clad  Adam  and  Ero  with  the  skins  of 
beasts ; and  since  animal  food  had  not  pt  been  given  to 
min,  it  is  thought  that  these  beasts  must  have  been  slain  as 
sacrifices.  chap,  iii.)  In  the  noxt  generation  we 

meet  with  sacrifices  asadivine  appointment.  (Gen.,  iv.  1-5.) 
All  over  the  world  oacrifices  have  been  found  in  some  form 
nr  other,  which  ia  another  proof  of  their  great  antiquity. 
Their  chief  object  is  to  atone  for  sin  [Atonkmrnt],  but 
they  have  also  been  offered  as  (he  means  of  gaining  the 
favour  and  assistance  of  God,  and  of  expressing  submission 
and  gratitude  to  him.  They  roav  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
bloody  and  unbloody.  In  the  ncaibeo  world  human  sacri- 
fices nave  been  very  generally  prevalent,  apparently  from  a 
notion  that  human  life  is  the  most  precious  thing  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  divine  Being.  Sacrifices  form  a largo  part 
of  the  Jewish  law.  [Mossa.]  Christians  believe  them  to 
bo  abolished  since  the  death  of  Christ,  since,  as  Paul  argues 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  was  the  one  great  sacri- 
fice which  has  for  ever  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men. 

Valuable  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  most  eminent  theologians;  but  such  notices 
are  too  numerous  to  be  referred  to  here.  See  especially  the 
article  * Sacrifice,’  in  Charles  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's 
Dieiianary  to  the  Bible. 

SACRILEGE  is  'the  felonious  taking  of  any  goods  out 
of  any  parish-church  or  other  church  or  chapel.’  By  the 
common  law  it  wns  a capital  offence,  though  the  offender 
seoma  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  the 
discrelion  of  the  ordinary.  But  even  if  it  were  not  clergy- 
able at  the  common  taw,  yet  the  statute  25  Edw.  111.,  c.  4, 

' De  CIcro,'  comprehended  this  as  well  as  other  crimes,  ana 
gave  ‘ the  privilege  of  holy  church  to  all  manner  of  clerk;, 
as  well  secular  as  religious.'  Afterwards,  by  the  statutei  of 
23  Hen.  VllI,,  c.  1,  and  25  Hen.  Vlll.,  e.  3,  revived  by 
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5 and  6 Edw.  VI.,  c.  10,  all  persons  not  in  holy  orders  wore 
excluded  from  the  bencdt  of  clor^  who  on  an  indiclment 
for  any  church,  chapel,  or  other  holy  place  were 

convicted,  stood  route,  or  peremptorily  chaliengud  more 
than  twenty  of  the  jurors:  and  by  3 and  4 W.  £c  M.,  c.  9, 
the  same  consequences  followed  upon  their  outlawry.  It 
iccros  however  that  no  sacrilefre  came  within  these  statutes 
which  was  not  accompanied  t>y  an  actual  breaking  of  a 
church,  &c.  But  by  1 Edw.  VI.,  c.  1 2,  all  persona  in  general 
were  deprived  of  their  clergy  for  the  felonious  taking  of  any 
goods  out  of  any  parish>cburcb  or  other  church  or  chapel 
in  ah  cases,  except  that  of  challenging  more  than  twenty  : 
and  by  3 and  4 W.  & M.,  c.  9,  upon  such  a challenging,  as 
well  as  upon  a conviction,  &c.  upon  an  indictment,  whether 
in  the  same  county  wherein  the  sacrilege  was  committed, 
or  in  a different  one.  It  seems  that  sacrilege  wai  the  only 
felony  at  common  law  which  deprived  the  offender  of  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary. 

The  present  state  of  the  law  of  sacrile^  depends  on  the 
statute  7 and  8 Geo.  IV.,  c.  29.  s.  10,  which  enacts  that  *if 
any  person  shall  break  and  enter  any  church  or  chapel,  and 
steal  therein  acv  chattel,  or  having  stolen  any  chattel  in 
any  church  or  chapel,  shall  break  out  of  the  same,  every 
such  offender,  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as 
a felon/ 

By  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  52,  s.  10,  the  same  protection  was  ex- 
tended to  meeting-houses  and  all  places  of  divine  worship. 

By  statute  5 and  6 Will.  IV.,  c.  81.  the  punishment  of 
death  was  abolished,  and  trans|K)rtatkm  for  life  or  fur  any 
term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years, 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  These  penalties  were  again 
altered  by  6 Will.  IV.,  c.  4,  which  limited  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment to  three  years,  and  gave  to  the  court  a discre- 
tionary power  of  awarding  any  period  of  solitary  conOne- 
ment  during  such  term.  But  now,  by  the  statute  7 Will. 
IV.,  and  I Vic.,  c.  90.  s.  3,  no  offender  may  be  kept  in  soli- 
tary confinement  for  mure  than  one  month  at  a time,  or 
throe  months  in  the  space  of  one  year. 

SACRO-BOSCO,  JOHANNES  DB.  an  eminent  Eng. 
liih  mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contemporary 
with  Roger  Bacon.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Holywood,  but  is  not  positively  known, 
there  having  been  at  that  period  at  least  two  towns  in 
England  of  that  name.  According  to  Mackenxie,  who  has 
claimed  him  for  a native  of  Scotland  without  any  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  be  was  admitted  a member  of  the  university 
of  Paris  in  the  year  1221,  where  he  afterwards  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  professor  of  mathematics.  All  the 
biogranhers  agree  in  asserting  that  he  spent  the  greater 
part  or  his  life  at  Paris,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
was  some  few  years  at  O.xford,  where  ho  is  said  by  Whet* 
hamstede  to  have  lectured  before  large  audiences  with 
great  applause.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1226,  as 
appears  from  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  clois* 
ten  of  the  Mathurine  convent  at  that  place.  As  an  author, 
he  is  more  distinguished  by  a few  clcinentary  works  which 
he  leA  behind  him,  and  which  obtained  a most  extended 
p^ularity,  than  for  much  originality  of  talent.  His  treatise 
* Do  Sohsra  Mundi,'  which  is  merely  a paraphrased  transla* 
tion  or  a portion  of  Ptolemy's  ‘ Almagest,'  continued  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  for  nearly  four  ceuturics ; it  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1472,  passed  througn  mure 
than  twenty  editions,  and  was  commented  on  by  several 
first-rate  astronomers.  In  1244  he  composed  a tract,  * De 
Computo  Ecclesiastico,'  which  contains  the  common  rules 
of  that  science ; a curious  colophon,  which  Wallis  and  Vos- 
sius  give  from  old  MS.  copies,  is  our  authority  for  the  date 
of  its  composition.  Perhaps  however  his  most  popular  work 
is  a tract  *De  Algorisroo.'  one  of  the  earliest  known  works 
on  arithmetic  in  which  the  Arabic  numerical  notation  is 
employed.  This  latter  work,  which  is  very  common  in 
manuscript,  has  been  recently  printed  in  Halliwell's  ' Kara 
Malbematica,’  p.  1-26,  and  a nearly  oontemporary  English 
translation  of  it  it  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  Ashino- 
lean  librae  at  Oxford. 

SACRuM,  OS  hftTovv).  a name  used  by  some  of 
the  antienl  medical  writers  in  a larger  sense  than  that  which 
is  now  attached  to  it.  Galen  himself  sometimes  means  to 
designate  bv  this  term  the  ot  axxj/git  as  well  os  what  is  now 
called  the  ot  tacrum  (See  ‘ De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,’  lib. 
xii.,  cap.  12) ; in  other  passages  he  restricts  its  meaning  to 
the  mt^em  significatiun,  os  do  also  RufUs  Epbesiua  (’  Do 


Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,’  p.  62,  od  Clinch.)  and  Julius 
Puliux  (‘Onoroast.,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  4,  ^ 182).  Tiie  origin  ofihu 
name  is  doubtful ; some  sup(>use  it  to  have  been  given  ‘ i|U&d 
in  eo  aliquid  sacri  arcanique  msit,  quoniam  pariOs  temuore 
divinitus  aperiatur,  eduet^ue  Aotu  iwlidescat  miro  quouam 
nature  opiflcio'  (J.  Gomei  ‘Definit.  Med.');  others  again, 
' qu6d  partes  qum  huic  ossi  adjacent  diis  offerri  in  sacnficiis 
Bolerent,  id  quod  Menandrl  testiroonio  confirmant,  m ri)v 
6efiv  dtpav  $i«ayrit.  Biymol.  Magn.  in  uocc.*  (Ibid.)  The 
roost  probable  derivation  however  appears  to  be  from  the 
sense  of  greatness  sometimes  signilied  by  the  word 
which  is  {Mrhops  also  the  meaning  of  the  name  Sorer  Mirr- 
bus.  [Sacbr  Morbus,  and  the  authorities  there  given.]  It 
seems  to  have  been  called  by  various  names  by  the  old  ana- 
tomists, viz.  wXari^eror’v  (Galen,  ' De  Usu  Part. Corp.  Hum., 
lib.  xii.,  cap.  12,  p.  60,  &c.),  inroewovivXov  (*  Anonymi  laag 
Anat.,’  cap.  36),rpi)r^c  koskvI  (Jul.  Pollux,  ioeocii.)  &c..  aiid 
perhaps  tne  first  of  these  rather  confirms  the  opinion  that 
the  epithet  taerum,  also  was  applied  to  the  bone  in 
consequence  of  its  sue.  * 

8ACY,  ANTOINE  ISAAC  81LVESTRE  DE.  was 
born  at  I^ris,  21st  Sept.,  1768.  His  father  Jacaues  Abra- 
ham Silvestre  practised  as  a notary  in  that  capitaV  Al  the 
early  age  of  seven  De  Sacy  lost  his  father,  but  his  mother 
took  grestcare  ofbis  education,  which,  owing  to  the  delicate 
stale  of  his  health,  was  directed  by  a tutor  under  his  mater- 
nal roof.  His  progress  in  classical  studies  was  verv  rapid. 
a4  appears  from  hts  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  Latin 
and  Greek  literature.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dom  Bertbereau,  a Benedictine  of  8t. 
Germain-des-Pr^«  who  was  then  engaged  in  preparing  a 
oolleclkm  of  such  Arabian  historians  as  have  written  on  uie 
Crusades,  and  who  inspired  him  with  a taste  for  Oriental 
languages.  Having  finished  his  classical  studies,  De  Sacy 
began  the  study  of  Hebrew.  From  Hebrew  he  proceeded 
to  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan,  and  thence  to  Arabic 
and  Ethiopic.  With  these  laborious  pursuits  Do  Sacy 
combined  the  study  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
German  languages,  with  all  which  bo  made  himself  well 
acquainted.  He  soon  addud  to  his  knowledge  of  Arabic 
that  of  Persian  and  Turkish,  two  languages  which,  being 
then  very  little  known  in  Europe,  required  new  investiga- 
tions on  his  part.  De  Sacy’s  first  literary  labours  were 
directed  towards  biblical  researches.  In  1780.  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  he  undertook  the  examination  of  a Syriac 
MS.  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Royals  which  contained  a trausla- 
lion  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings,  and  he  made  aome  notes 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  Eicbhorn's  * Biblical  and 
Oriental  Repertory’  (Leyden,  vol.  rii.,  p.  227,  et  seo.).  In 
1 785  he  was  elected  a titular  member  of  the  Acaaeroy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres.  Immediatelv  upon  his  ap- 
pointment he  wrote  two  memoirs,  one  upon  the  breaking  of 
the  dike  of  Irem  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  other  on  the  ori- 
ginal vestiges  of  Arabian  literature  {Recueil  de  CAcad.  dee 
Inscriptions,  vol.  xlviii.,  old  series ; vol.  x.,  new  series).  In 
the  same  year  De  Sacy  was  nominated  a member  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  Academy  which  was  appointed  to  make  ana- 
lyses and  extracts  from  the  roost  important  incdiled  works 
in  the  Royal  Library ; and  there  is  scarcely  a volume  of  tho 
collection  entitled  Notices  et  Extraits,  &c.  which  docs  not 
contain  lome  notice  by  him  of  a Persian  or  Arabic  work. 
Among  his  contributions  the  roost  remarkable  are  his 
' Biographies  of  Persian  Poets’  (vol.  iv.),  and  a notice  on 
four  Arabic  works  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by  tho 
Otboroans  in  the  sixteenth  century  (vol.  iv.).  Shortly 
aAer  he  wrote  hts  admirable  Memoirs  on  various  antiquities 
of  Persio,  and  deciphered  the  Peblvi  inscriptions  of  Naktbi- 
Roitem,  near  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Persepolis.  . He  also 
gave  the  various  readings  on  the  medals  of  ihe  Sassaniaii 
kings,  together  with  an  abstract  of  their  history  translated 
fhiro  Mirkbond.  The  whole  was  published  in  1793,  in  one 
vol.  4to.  During  the  revolutionary  period  De  Sacy  with- 
drew with  his  family  to  a small  eountry-houso  some  leagues 
from  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 


Oriental  literature.  Among  bis  labours  at  that  time  ere  his 
'Researches  into  the  Religious  Tenets  and  Customs  of  Iho 
Druses,'  which  however  were  not  published  till  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  In  1795  a school  fur  leaching  living  Orien- 
tol  languages  being  instituted  by  a decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Dc  Sacy  wa.s  appointed  Professor  of  Arabic,  llu  then 
gave  all  bis  attention  to  the  eompoailion  of  an  Arabic  gram- 
mar, which  he  compiled  chiotiy  from  the  works  of  native 
grammarians;  and  about  tho  same  time  (1799)  he  pub 
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lulled  Ills  • Principles  of  General  Grammar,’  of  which  a 
thinledtlion  appeared  in  1BI5.  ParU,  12mo.  In  1805  £>e 
Sue)-  was  sent  by  the  Imperial  government  to  Genua  fur  the 
purpose  of  examining  certain  Arabic  manuscripts  which 
were  said  to  exist  m the  archives  of  the  city ; and  on  his 
return  to  Pans  in  1806  ho  made  a report  to  the  Academy 
on  tho  historical  documents  which  he  had  found  there.  In 
the  same  year  De  Sacy  was  appointed  Professor  of  Persian, 
and  he  published  his  ' Chresiomatbiu  Arabe,’  or  a selec* 
tion  of  extracts  from  various  Arabian  writers,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  fur  the  use  of  stu- 
dents that  has  yet  appeared.  In  1810  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
the  fruit  of  fifteen  years’  almost  incessant  labour,  was  pub- 
lished, as  well  as  his  translation  of  Abd-al-iatif ’s  account 
of  Egypt  rfe  4to.,  1810).  About  the 

same  time  be  published  a ' Memoir  on  tlie  Orthography 
and  Manner  of  reciting  the  Koiau’  (Soi.et  Exl^  vol.  viii.). 
and  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  zealous  contributors  to  the 
‘Magasin  Encyciopedique,'  the’Minesde  rOrienl,’ and  the 

* Aimales  des  Voyages.’  On  tho  return  of  the  Bouibous  la 
1814.  De  Sacy,  who  had  received  from  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment the  title  of  baron,  becamo  a member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  was  also  appointed  a member  of  the  Council 
for  Public  Instruction.  He  took  a prominent  part  in  found- 
ing the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  In  1816  he  published,  under  (he  tide  of  ‘ Celila 
ot  Dinna,'  the  Arabic  text  of  tho  Fables  of  Bidpai,  and  the 
Moallakuh  tor  suspended  poem)  of  Lcbid,  with  a French 
version  and  critical  notes.  In  1819  appeared  the  * Pend- 
Nameh’  (Book  of  Counsels)  in  Persian  and  French,  with 
copious  notes.  The  whole  of  the  ‘ Makamal’  (Sessions)  of 
Hariri,  in  Arabic,  with  a commentary  also  in  Arabic,  was  his 
next  publication,  the  edition  being  made  with  so  much  care 
that  it  mot  with  a ready  snio  even  in  eastern  countrios.  In 
1826-27  Do  Sacy  published  a new  edition  of  his  ‘Chresto- 
mathie  Arabe,'  with  corrections  and  considerable  additions  ; 
and  in  1829  lie  addeil  a supplementary  volume,  eiUille^i 

* Anthologie  Grammaticalo  Arabe.’  The  second  edition  of 
his  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  in  183i.  In  1832  Louis- 
Philippe  elevated  De  Sacy  to  the  peerage,  and  appointed 
him  keeper  of  tho  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  King's  Library, 
and  Perpetual  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
Do  Sacy’g  last  work  was  his'Exf>os6  de  la  Religion  des 
Druses,’  which  impearod  at  the  beginning  of  1838.  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  On  the  19lh  of  February  of  the  same  year, 
as  Du  Sacy  was  returning  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where 
ho  had  taken  an  aclivu  part  in  the  debate,  be  fell  in  the 
street  in  a fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  removed  to  hU  house, 
where  he  died  on  the  following  day,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  Oriental  literature  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  labours 
of  this  distinguished  scholar.  He  not  only  contributed  to 
extend  our  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture, but  it  was  on  hia  rccommenilalion  that  profussoi^hips 
of  Chinese,  Sanicril,  and  Hindostancc  were  established  in 
Paris;  and  it  was  also  under  bis  direction  that  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  institutions  for  Oriental  itudici  wore  raised 
to  their  present  eminence.  A very  able  paper,  giving  an 
account  of  Dc  Sacy’s  life  and  writings,  was  read  on  the  23rd 
of  June.  1838,  before  the  Academy,  by  M.  Reinaud,  who 
was  his  personal  friend.  It  has  since  b^n  published  under 
the  title  of  ‘ Notice  Historiquo  et  Litt^raire  sur  M.  le  Baron 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.’ 

SADDUCEKS(£a^^ovraIo4),oneorthe  four  Jewish  sects 
at  the  timo  of  Christ.  Their  origin  it  unknown,  for  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  Rabbinical  tradition  which 
makes  them  the  followers  of  Zadok,  a disciple  of  Anligonus 
Soccho.  l*bey  denied  the  existence  of  any  spiritual  beings 
except  Gud,  and  believed  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body, 
and  therefore  that  there  was  no  resurrection.  (Matt.,  xxii. 
23;  Aett,  xxiii.  6.)  In  consequence  of  this  disbelief  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  ^nishments,  they  were  inex- 
orable in  punishing  crimes.  They  rejected  the  doctrines  of 

{iredestination  and  providence,  maintaining  that  men  were 
eft  to  determine  their  own  course  without  assistance  or 
hindrance  from  God.  They  rejected  the  traditions  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  adliercxl  to  the  text  of  the  Mosaic  law.  They 
hare  been  accused  of  rejecting  all  ibo  books  of  tho  01^  . 
Testament  except  tho  Pentateuch;  but  the  passage  of 
Josephus,  on  winch  this  charge  is  founded,  docs  not  sustain 
iU  Though  inveteratcly  opposed  to  the  Pharisees,  they 
united  with  them  against  Christ.  During  the  period  to 
which  the  New  Testament  refers,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  tliroDger  party  iu  the  Sanhedrim,  and  some  of  their 


body  were  high-pricsts,  as  Caiuphas  and  Ananias.  It 
seems  that  they  considerably  modified  their  opinions  in 
progress  of  time,  and  received  the  doctrines  of  angelic  beings 
and  of  the  resurrection;  so  that  at  last  they  were  only  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rejection  of  tradition,  from  which  circuDi- 
staoce  they  obtained  tbe  name  of  Caraites,  in  the  eighth 
century  a d. 

(Josephus,  Antiq.,  xiii.  5,  9.  10,  6;  xviii.  1,  4;  Jewish 
War,  it.  8,14;  Prideaux's  Co«»cr/ion  .■  Jahn's  Biblical 
Aiiliquitte* ; Calmet’s  Dicliottury;  Wmer'a  Biblische* 
JtealuDorlerbuch.) 

SADLER,  SIR  RALPH,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Sadler,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Hockney  in  Middlesex,  in  1507, 
where  Ins  fumily  bad  been  for  some  time  settled.  In  early 
life  he  gaiiied  asituation  in  the  familyofThomasCioiuwell, 
earl  of  Essex,  who  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  by  whom  ho  was  employed  in  the  disnoluiion  of 
the  religious  houses,  and  he  had  his  full  share  of  iheir 
spoil.  In  1537  he  commenced  a long  scries  of  dipUmiattc 
services  in  Scotland;  iu  the  first  instance,  chiully  wnh  thu 
view  of  dulaching  that  country  from  its  close  alliance  with 
France,  and  persuading  the  king  of  Scotland  to  imitate  his 
uncle's  conduct  toward  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  clergy.  In 
these  objects  however  he  failed.  In  1540  he  lost  his  patron 
Ci-omnell.  who  was  beheaded;  but  retained  his  favour  with 
Henry,  who  again  sent  him  to  Scotland  m 1541.  Upon  the 
death  of  James  V.,  Sadler  lent  his  aid  to  the  match  pro- 
jected by  Henry  VHI.  between  his  son  Edward  and  the 
young  queen  of  Scotland,  but  this  ended  to  unsuccessfully, 
that  in  December,  1543,  Sadler  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  and  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotland.  In 
the  meantime  Henry  was  so  satisfied  with  Sadler's  services, 
even  in  this  last  negotiation,  that  ho  included  him,  by  the 
title  of  Sir  Ralph  Soillcr,  Knight,  among  the  twelve  persons 
whom  he  named  as  a privy-council  to  the  sixteen  nobles  to 
whom  in  his  will  he  had  b^ueathud  the  care  of  his  son  and 
of  the  kingdom.  When  this  will  was  set  a^ide  by  the  pro- 
tector Somerset,  and  it  became  iioces»ary  to  conciliate  (ho 
king's  executors  and  privy-councillors  by  wealth  and  ho- 
nours. Sir  Ralph  Sadler  received  a confirmation  of  all  the 
qliurch  lands  formerly  assigned  to  him  by  Henry,  with  splen- 
did additions.  At  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
gicatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  raised  to  the  dogieo 
of  knight-lianncret  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  vve  hear  no- 
thing more  of  him  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  exc<-pt 
I that  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  king  we  find  him  men- 
tioned as  master  of  the  great  wardrolM.  In  Queen  Mary  ’s 
reign,  although  he  appears  to  have  been  in  her  favour,  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Hackney,  and  resignerl  the  otllce  of 
clerk  of  tho  hanaper,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  Henry  VIII.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  again 
appeared  at  court,  was  called  to  the  privy-council,  and  re- 
tained to  his  death  a largo  portion  of  tho  esteem  of  that 
princess.  Ho  was  a member  of  her  first  parliament  as  one 
I of  the  knights  of  (he  shiro  for  tho  county  of  Hertford. 
When  Elizabeth  thought  proper  to  favour  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  to  support  tbe  nobility  who 
were  for  it  against  Mary.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  her  princi- 
pal agent.  He  was  also  concerned  in  the  subsequent 
measures  which  le  i to  tho  death  of  Mary,  and  was 
appointed  her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury;  but  such 
was  Elizabeth's  jealousy  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  that 
even  Sadler’s  watclifulnuse  becamo  liable  to  her  suspicions, 
and  on  one  occasion  a heavy  r,umplaint  was  made  against 
him  that  he  had  permitted  Mary  to  accompany  him  to  somo 
distance  front  thu  castle  of  Tutbury.  to  enjoy  the  sport  of 
hawking.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  expostulated  upon  tite  misera- 
ble life  which  he  passed  at  Tutbury,  and  upon  the  miscon- 
struction put  upon  hia  actions,  ami  Mary  was  finally  com- 
mitted to  a new  keeper.  Eli/alietb  however  did  not  with- 
draw her  confidence  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  in  other  matters, 
and,  after  tho  execution  of  Mar}',  employed  him  to  go  to  the 
court  of  James  VI.  to  dissuade  the  Scotch  king  from  enter- 
taining thoughts  of  a war  with  England  on  his  mother’s  ac- 
count, to  which,  there  was  reason  to  think,  he  might  have  bi.'en 
excited.  In  this  Sir  Ralph  had  little  difficulty  in  succeed- 
ing, partly  from  James's  love  of  t'asc,  and  partly  from  the 
p^rospect  he  had  of  peaceably  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
England.  This  was  the  lost  time  Sir  iLilph  Sadler  was 
employed  in  the  public  service,  for  toon  after  iiis  return 
from  Scotland  he  died,  at  his  lordship  of  Standon  in  Hert- 
fordshire, March  31),  1587,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  bis  ago, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Standon,  where  his  tnouu- 
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meiU  was  decorated  with  the  kini;  of  Scotland's  standard, 
which  he  bad  taken  at  Pinkto. 

Ihe  transactions  uf  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  most  memorable 
embassies  are  recorded  in  * Letters  and  Negociatiuus  of  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler.'  &c^  printed  at  Edinburgh,  i72U.  bvo..  from 
MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library:  but  a more  complete  col- 
lection  was  published  of  his  'Slate  Papers  and  Lellera,' 
edited  by  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq.  of  Tixal.  his  descendant,  in 
1809.  in  ‘i  vols.  4(o.,  to  which  rvas  added,  a ' Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,’ by  Mr.  (afierwards  Sir)  Waller 
Scott,  With  hi.siurical  notes  : to  which  the  preceding  account 
is  principally  indebted. 

SADOLE'TO.  JA'COPO,  bom  at  Modena  in  1477, 
studied  at  Ferrara,  and  afierwards  at  Rome.  He  applied 
himself  especially  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and 
became  a distinguished  scholar.  Leo  X.  appointed  him  one 
of  his  secretaries,  together  with  Bembo,  and  afterwards 
made  him  bishop  of  Carpenlras  in  the  county  of  Avignon, 
but  still  kept  him  at  Rome.  After  Leo's  death,  his  successor. 
Adrian  VI.,  who  had  no  partiality  fur  learned  men,  neglected 
Sadoleto,  who  repaired  to  his  diocese  of  Carpentras.  When 
Clement  Vll.  ascended  the  poniiOcal  throne,  in  1521.  be 
appointed  Sadoleto  his  secretary.  But  Ciemenl’s  tortuous 
andselffsh  policy  disgusted  Sadoleto.  who  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  his  diocese,  and  accordingly  he  left  Rome 
about  a raonih  before  Bourbon  and  hU  band  sacked  the  city. 
At  Cart>entras  he  wrote  several  works;  among  thereat,  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  Epistle  uf  St.  Paul  to  the  Ru- 
mana  Some  expressions  in  this  commentary,  which  referred 
to  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  were 
considered  heterodox  at  Rome,  and  his  work  was  prohibited. 
Sadoleto  wrote  to  Paul  III,  who  bad  succeeded  Clement 
VII.,  an  explanation  of  his  opinions,  which  satisfied  the 
pope,  and  Sadoleto  was  clearctl  of  all  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Soon  after  he  was  made  u cardinal,  and  was  employed  in 
several  important  affairs.  In  1542  he  was  sent  as  legale  to 
Francis  I.,  to  mediate  a peace  between  that  king  end  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  in  which  however  he  did  nut  succeed- 
In  1644,  being  old  and  infirm,  ho  obtained  leave  to  resign 
his  see  of  Carpentras  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Paul  Saduleto. 
whom  he  had  educated  himself,  and  withdrew  into  retire^- 
menl.  He  died  in  1547.  HU  unspotted  character,  the 
mildness  of  his  manners,  his  sinoero  piety,  and  his  love  of 
letters  have  caused  him  to  be  compared  with  F£n£luii. 

Sadoleto  wrote  a work  on  education, ' Du  LiberU  recte  In- 
stituendis,'  which  contains  much  excellent  advice.  He  also 
wrotea  dbputatiun,  in  two  books,  on  the  merits  of  philosophy, 
on  the  model  of  Cicero's  ' Tusculaneo.'  w bich  Bembo  uraiseo 
greatly,  as  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age.  A poem  wliieh  he 
wrote  ill  Latm  hexameters,  on  the  discovery  at  Rome  of  the 
group  of  the  Laocouii,  was  likewise  much  wmirerL 

S.^DY.VrrES.  [Lydia.] 

SAFETY  LAMP.  [Lamp.  Safkty.] 

SAFFLOWER,  or  Bastard  Stiffr-w,  has  already  been 
noticed  under  the  botanical  name  uf  the  plant  [Cartha- 
MUs  TiNCTORiusJ  yielding  it,  of  which  the  generic  name 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  koortum,  a term  ap- 
plied to  its  seeds.  This  plant  lm»  l>cen  cultivated  in  Eastern 
countries  from  the  earliest  limes,  both  on  account  of  the  oil 
cxpre.sfecd  from  its  seeds  and  fur  the  colouring  mailer  pro- 
curable from  its  flowers,  which  in  their  dried  state  form  the 
SufUower  uf  commerce.  The  plant  is  noticed  by  Greek  au- 
thors under  the  namcAn^A'iS  (O’t/coc);  Arabian  authors  give 
kunikus  OH  the  Gieek  synonym  of  koortum.  The  oil  of  the 
seeds  of  Carthamus  was  valued  by  the  antients  as  a laxative 
medicine,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  Asiatics  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  external  application.  It  is  most  ex-  ' 
tensively  used  as  a lamp-oil.  The  seeds  are  catun  by  some  ' 
birds,  especially  parrots,  whcnco  they  arc  called  'graines  de  < 
perroquets.'  The  plant  U however  chiofiv  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  its  flowers,  not  only  in  China,  India,  and  Egypt,  ' 
but  also  in  the  south  of  Europe.  That  from  China  is  the 
roost  valued,  fetching  as  high  a price  as  30/.  per  cwt., 
w hilst  Bengal  Safflower  is  nut  worth  more  than  7/.  per  cwt. 
This  might  be  remedied  prubably  by  selecting  and  sowing 
only  the  seed  of  the  most  highly  coloured  flowers,  and  then  ' 
adopting  the  Chinese  method  of  gathering  the  crop  when  ' 
the  flower  is  in  the  higbost  perfection,  and  only  pick-  < 
ing  off  the  upper  and  coloured  parts  of  the  floret,  instead  i 
of  the  whole  floret,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  whilisb-co- 
loured.  Besides  this,  careful  drying  U essential  to  the  pre-  i 
servation  of  the  colour,  or,  as  Mr.  E.  ^lly  has  recommended.  | 
gradual  drying  'in  close  chambers  with  some  organic  sub-  ] 


stance,  or  perhaps  with  hot  sand;’  but  the  natural  heat  of 
the  climato  in  darkened  chambers  would  probably  bo  suf- 
ficient. 

SAFFRON  consists  of  the  uried  sligraasof  tiie  CrrKUS  ta- 
/ipur.a  plant  native  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  but  extensively 
cultivated  in  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  also  formerly  in 
England.  Tbo  Sicilian  saffron  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  Crocus  odorus.  but  both  in  anlient  and  modern  times 
this  sort  has  been  litile  esteemed.  England  is  chielly  sup- 
supplied  from  France  and  S|>um  ; that  of  Spain  being  pre- 
ferred. In  Germany  however  Spanish  saffron  is  not  in  such 
repute  as  the  Austrian,  great  pains  being  taken  m the  cullt- 
vation  of  the  plant  in  that  country.  The  curroi  or  stems 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  uf  a fungus,  SelcrotiumCrocurum, 

I by  which  they  are  extensively  destroyed.  Wiien  the  IbAvers 
expand,  and  are  thoroughly  open  under  the  iullueitcc  ul 
the  sun.  the  stigmas,  uf  which  Uiero  are  three,  are  plucked 
out,  u portion  of  uno  sty  le  retouining  attached  to  them,  and 
spread  upon  paper,  to  be  dried  either  by  means  uf  porttible 
kilns  over  which  a bair-clulh  or  fine  sieve  is  stretched,  or 
in  a room  by  the  sun.  The  stigmas  are  from  an  inch  lu  an 
inch  and  a half  lung,  narrow  and  roundish  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  style,  but  spreading  out  and  club-shaped  to- 
wards the  apex,  which  is  truncate.  The  upper  part  is  of  an 
orange  or  brownish  red ; the  part  of  the  style  termed  K>mi- 
nelle  is  yellowish.  The  stigmas  havoopcnetraliiig, aromatic, 
and.  when  in  large  quantity,  slupifying  odour,  and  a bitter  aro- 
matic tasto;  by  mastication  the  mouth  and  saliva  are  ren- 
dered yellow.  By  long  internal  use  of  them  many  of  the  se- 
cretions acQuire  a yellow  colour.  I'he  stigmas  uf  Crocus 
Pallasii,  C.  loiigiUorus,  and  C.  busianus  are  not  so  lung  as 
those  of  tho  genuine  saffron  crocus,  and  are  altogether  de- 
Toiduf  thestrongodour.  They  and  many  other  articles,  such 
as  the  florets  of  the  safflower  (Carthamus  linctorius),  those 
of  the  marigold  (Calendula  officinalis),  slices  of  the  ilouer^ 
of  tbo  Punica  granatum,  and  pieces  of  drietl  flesli  are  used  tu 
adulterate  the  true  saffron.  The  saffron  of  English  com- 
merce is  generally  very  pure;  but  the  high  price  offers  imicli 
tumplBiioii  to  sophistication,  which  might  be  diminished  by 
collecting  the  stigmas  of  the  Crocus  vernus,  which  are  htile 
inferior  in  colour  or  potency  to  those  of  the  autumnal  crocus. 
According  to  Mr-  Pereira,  one  grain  of  good  saffron  contains 
the  stigmata  and  styles  uf  nine  lluwers  ; hence  4320  fluwers 
are  required  to  yield  one  ounce  of  saffron.  Saffron  was  for- 
merly met  with  in  two  furius,  hay  saffron  and  cake  saffron, 
the  former  is  now  alone  in  demand,  the  latier  being  entirely 
an  artificial  coropuund  of  the  florets  of  the  snfliuwer,  giiiu, 
andioroo  other  materials.  Genuine  saffron  isoficii  moibteiied 
with  oil,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  freshness  to  old  ond 
dry  saffron;  but  the  mixture  is  easily  detected.  Saffron  con- 
sists of  a volatile  oil,  in  variable  prupurtion,  which  is  heavier 
than  water,  of  polychroito,  which  is  a compound  of  a vola- 
tile oil  and  a bitter  re<I  substance  (or  pulychroitc  proyieily 
so  called),  gum,  and  other  principles.  [Fulx’chroitk.] 

Saffron  had  formerly  many  yiowcrful  and  inipurluni  pro- 
perties assigned  lu  it,  none  of  which,  on  the  most  careful  ex- 
periments, It  is  found  to  display,  except  in  the  eases  of  a 
\ery  few  susceptiblu  persons,  who  suffer  from  the  odour,  as 
lA  found  in  other  instances— of  the  violet,  Stc.  [.^romaiics.] 
On  ihuCuiitinont  it  it  much  used  as  a ronduueiil  with  fuoil. 
In  England  it  is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  as  a colouring 
principle.  It  is  also  cinpluyed  mt  a dye. 

SAFFRON  WALDEN.  [Essex.] 

SAGALASSL'S.  [PisiDiA.] 

SAGAN,  a mediatised  principality  in  Iwowor  Silesia,  450 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  42,000  inhahtianis,  is  a circle 
of  the  government  of  Liegnilz  in  that  pioxince.  It  was 
originally  a part  of  the  principality  of  Glogau,  and  in  ruii- 
tequence  of  a partition  between  the  sons  uf  llemy  VIII , in 
1395.  it  had  princes  of  its  own.  It  came  aficrwurdA  to  tho 
crown  of  Huhoroia,  and  was  given  by  the  emperor  Ferdiuaiid 
II.  to  the  celobratcrl  Wallenstein,  affer  whose  murder  it  re- 
verted to  the  crown.  It  was  sold  in  164G  to  Prince  I»b- 
kowitz,  from  whose  family  it  was  purchased,  in  1 786,  for 
1,100,000  florins,  hy  Peter  Biron.dukc  of  C^urland,  on  whubo 
death,  in  1800,  it  fell  to  bis  eldest  daughter  and  hc-iress, 
Catherine,  princess  of  Ourland.  who  took  the  title  of 
duchess  of  Sagan.  Sagan,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  U 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  river  Buber.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  has  three  gates,  three  suburbs,  two  haiuUomo 
I squares,  and  a fine  ducal  palace,  w ith  beautiful  gardens  and 
park.  Tlio  inhabitants,  now  nearly  60U0,  arc  for  the  mo»t 
, part  Roman  Catholics.  Tbero  are  six  Roman  C’atholio 
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ehurchc^  and  chapcli.  one  Proleslant  church,  a Roman  plavs  were  not  represented,  and  the  lut,  when  he  nflerwarda 
Catholic  gymnasium,  several  Protestant  and  Ckilhohc  reduced  it  to  three  ai-ls,  and  brought  it  out  at  the  Th6dtro 
schools,  a seminar}*  for  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters,  Italicn  in  1725,  under  the  title  of ‘L'Arbilrc  des  Diflf^rvnds,* 
a theatre,  and  three  hospitals.  The  inhabitants  manu*  was  only  played  twice.  Sage's  next  cfl'ort  was  * Lcs 
facture  linen,  woollen  cloths,  calicos,  scaling* wax,  paper,  and  Nouvellcs  Avenluro*  de  Don  Quichotie,’  translated  from 
looking-glasses.  On  an  antient  'over  near  one  of  the  gates  AvcUaneda's  frigid  continuation  of  the  work  of  Cervantes 
the  celebrated  a.stronomer  Kepler  had  an  observatory  in  (l7U4*I7or>.  2 vols.  12mo.).  lliis  translation  obtained  as 
the  time  of  Wallenstein,  who  possessed  the  principality  from  little  favour  from  the  French  public  as  the  original  had 
1627  to  I6.t4.  fl'om  the  Spanish. 

SAGAPE'NUM.  said  by  Wdidenow  to  he  yielded  bv  ije  Sage  was  now  38  years  of  age,  and  his  labours  had 
Ferula  pcrsica.  which  no  one  regards  as  certain,  though  hitherto  been  to  little  pur|>ose;  but  he  had  been  training 
it  is  generally  believed  to  be  furnished  by  some  species  himself  lor  a brighter  display  of  his  powers.  Ho  had  made 
of  Ferula.  TIte  plant  (or  plants)  which  yield  it  grow  in  himself  familiar  wiih  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  drama, 

Persia  and  other  regions  of  the  East.  It  U procured  in  the  unrivalled  for  its  richness  of  invention  : he  had  been  filling 
tame  way  as  assafmtida.  It  occurs  either  in  tears  or  irregular  his  mind  with  Spanish  scenes  and  incidents  and  clmvacters 
masses,  of  a dirty  brownish  colour,  containing  in  the  interior  drawn  from  that  great  storehouse ; and  ne  had  been  perfect' 
white  or  yellowish  grains.  It  is  ditncult  lo  break  (unless  ing  his  style,  originally  formiHl  on  the  sound  principles  of  a 
when  very  old),  is  tenacious,  and  not  easily  powdered,  except  classical  education,  by  free  translations.  In  1 7U7  ‘ Don  Ci^ar 
in  winter.  It  has  the  same  alliaceous  odour,  but  less  Ursin,' a comedy  in  five  arts,  imitated  from  Calderon,  was 
powerful,  as  absafmtidn,  with  a nauseously  biitcr,  arrkl,  performed  el  the  ThHtro  Fran^aii  without  success,  while  n 
guttural  to-stc.  little  piece  of  his  own,  'Crispin,  Rival  dc  son  Matlrc.' 

It  consists  of,  in  the  100  parts,  according  lo  Pelletier  played  at  Paris  on  the  same  day.  had  a brilliant  run.  and 
Resin  ....  54'26  indeed  is  said,  in  liveliness,  interest,  and  especially  truth  of 

Gum  . . . . 3i'i>4  dialogue,  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  Molidre.  Soon  aAerwards 

Bassohn  . . . 10  appeared  hii  * Diable  Boiteux,'  of  which  ho  had  burrowed  the 

Peculiar  substance  . . 0 60  nomc  and  the  leading  idea  from  ‘El  Diablo  Cojuclo'  of 

Acidulous  raalate  of  lime  « 0*40  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara,  and  of  which  indeed  it  is  properly 

Volatile  oil,  including  loss  . 11*80  a rontinuntion  (Paris,  1707).  Its  success  was  prodigious. 

100*  which  was  no  doubt  in  a great  measure  owing  lo  much  of 

Braudes  found  only  3*73  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  and  less  the  satire  being  aimed  at  contemporary  characters  of  cini* 
resin  than  in  the  above : and  Geiger  says  it  has  less  volatde  ncnce  in  Paris ; but  the  true  drawing  and  rich  colouring  uf 
oil  than  asafmtida  : while  Pelletier's  analysis  gives  nearly  its  pictures,  which  are  copied  from  all  ranks  of  society,  ami 
three  times  as  much.  The  rcsiti,  by  the  action  of  hot  hydro-  its  nervous,  clear,  and  correct  style,  have  made  its  reputation 
chloiie  acid,  becomes  first  reddisli.  then  blue,  and  at  last  lasting.  In  1726  he  augmented  the  work  by  an  aildiiiana) 
brown.  Formerly  there  were  two  kinds  of  Sagapenura  in  volume,  and  in  1737  added  lo  it  the  ‘Enlrelien  des  Che' 
commerce,  but  at  present  only  the  worst  of  the  two  is  met  minxes  dc  Madrid,*  and  ' Lei  Bequtlles  du  Diablo  Boiteux,' 
witli.  It  is  said  to  be  adulterated  with  as^afmiidii  and  bdcl*  the  first  a continuation  of  the  work  by  Lc  Sago  himself, 
lium.  Its  action  on  the  human  system  is  the  same  as  that  and  the  last  a eulogy  uf  it  bv  the  Abb6  Bonlelon. 
of  assafmtida  and  other  fetid  gum*icsins.  [Assak(Ctii>a.]  Le  Sage  had  offered  lo  the  Thf'dtre  Frani^is  a piece  in 

SA(*E.  [Salvia.]  one  act  cuUeil  ‘ Les  Etrennes,’ which  was  to  have  been  per-  I 

SAGE,  Lr^  ALAIN-RENE^,  was  born  May  B,  166K,  at  formed  January  I,  17U8,  but  the  actors  refused  to  play  it;  I 

the  village  of  Sarzoau,  which  is  situated  on  the  pouiiisula  of  upon  which  Jai  Sage  extended  it  to  five  acts  and  gave  it  I 

Ruis  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  in  Fiance,  alioul  ten  the  title  of  ‘ Turcarel.’  The  piece  was  levelled  at  the  cor-  I 

mdes  from  Vannes.  Iho  capital  of  tlial  department.  His  ruptions  of  those  who  mana^id  the  revenue  and  farmed  the  f 

father.  Claudo  Le  Sugc.  who  was  a lawyer,  and  held  the  taxes,  the  maltoticrs,  traitants,  and  others  of  that  class, 
ollice  of  rcgiKtrar  of  ihcCour  Royalc  'f  Ruis  died  in  1682 : Tliis  powerful  body,  being  aware  of  the  aim  of  tlie  piece,  of 
hr>  bequeathed  a moderate  properly  tt  his  son,  and  entrusted  which  l.c  Sage  hud  read  some  parts  to  his  literary  friemU, 
both  son  and  property  to  an  uncle,  who  sent  young  Le  Sage  used  their  utmost  exertions  lo  prevent  its  perlbrmanre, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Vannes,  where  he  and  even  offered  the  author,  it  is  said.  100, COO  fiancs  to 
Wcamo  an  esi>ecial  ravounle  of  Piru  Bochard,  then  at  the  suppress  it.  but  he  refused  the  bribe.  They  had  better  sue- 
head  of  that  college,  who  bestowed  much  pains  on  his  cess  however  with  the  players,  and  would  have  triumphed, 
education.  The  uncle  is  said  to  have  dissipated  the  pro-  if  an  order  of  Monseigiieur,  dated  October  13,  1 70S,  lind 
pertv,  and  young  Lo  Sago,  on  leaving  the  college,  appears  not  been  addressed  to  the  actors  in  these  terms:—'  Mon* 
to  have  obtained  and  held  for  five  or  six  years  an  office  in  seigneur  having  been  informed  that  the  king's  company 
tho  (olloctiun  of  the  taxes  in  his  native  province  of  Brittany,  object  to  perform  font  difficultd  de  jouer*)  a piece  emit  led 
Le  Sage,  having  been  ilepriveil  of  his  office,  went  to  Paris  *'  Turcaret.  ou  le  Financier, " commands  them  lo  Icom  it  and 
n 1692,  with  the  intention  uf  going  through  a cmirso  of  lo  play  it  forthwith.*  The  performance  took  place  February 
philosophy  and  law,  and  at  the  same  time  uf  inaktiig  interest  14,  1709,  and  tho  success  was  even  greater  than  had  been 
to  obtain  anolber  situation.  Ills  handsome  person  and  anticipated.  This  comedy  is  entirely  Le  Sage’s  own,  and 
agreeable  manners,  his  talents,  and  his  taste  for  elegant  is  greatly  superior  to  any  of  those  which  he  had  hor- 
literaturc  procured  him  admis-sion  lo  the  best  society.  In  rowed  from  the  Spanish.  A little  piece  called  ' La  Ton* 

1691  ho  married  the  daughter  of  a citizen  of  Pans.  Dan-  tine,'  which  had  liecn  accepted  at  the  TheStre  Fran^ais, 
diet,  with  whom  he  had  become  intimate  while  prosecuting  was,  owing  to  intrigue  within  or  without  the  theatre,  imt 
his  studies  in  the  university  of  Paris,  persuaded  him  to  pro-  performed  till  1732.  Disgusted  with  this  and  other  con- 
duce. from  the  Latin  version  of  Jaques  Bongars.  theI.Kittcrs  duct  of  a similar  kind,  Lc  Sage  resolved  to  rcliiuiuish  the 
of  Aristmnetus,  which  is  rather  an  imitation  than  a iransla-  legitimate  drama  and  the  royal  ihcaire.  We  find  him  in 
tion.  It  was  printed  in  1695  at  Chartres,  but  with  the  im-  1710  assisting  his  friend  Francois  Petis  do  la  Croix,  who 
print  of  Rotterdam.  1 vol.  I2mo.,  at  the  expense  of  Danchet,  was  then  liegmniiig  lo  publish  liis  * Mille  el  Un  Jours,’  by 
who  was  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres.  correcting  the  language  and  improving  the  style  of  the 

1a>  Sage  had  been  admitted  avocat  ail  parleroent  de  Paris,  translation, 
but  he  subsequently  dropped  the  designation,  and  also  re-  I.e  Sage's  next  work  was  bis  novel  of ' Gd  Bias  de  San- 
linijuished  some  small  office  which  be  held,  in  order  tlmt  tillane  2 vols.  12mo.  were  published  iu  17lo,  vol.  3 in  j 

ho  might  devote  himself  lo  literature.  The  Abb6  dc  Lyontie  172),  and  vol.  4 in  17.35.  | 

became  his  patron,  and  beslowefl  upon  him  a tiension  of  Three  different  and  indeed  discordant  charges  have  been  \ 

6(10  llvres;  and  to  him  also  I.e  Sago  appears  to  imve  been  made  against  this  work.  I 

indcbteil  for  his  introduction  to  the  Spanish  language  and  The  first  charge  was  made  by  Bruzen  dc  la  MartiiiidrCf  I 

literature.  He  now  produced  ‘lA'lVafire  puni,' a comedy  and  followed  up  by  V'oltairo,  who  says  ('  Sidcle  de  Louis 
in  five  acts,  imitated  from  the  ‘Traicion  busca  el  Castigo’  of  XIV.’)  that  the  novel  is  entirely  token  from  the  'Relacionn- 
F.  de  Rfixas  (Paris,  17t)U>; ' Don  Felix  de  Mend«H;e,’  taken  de  U Vida  del  Kscudero  Don  Marco  Obregon'  of  Vin- 
from  a piece  by  I/>pe  dc  Vega  (Paris,  1700);  and  * Lc  Point  cent  Espinel.  lliis  charge  was  soon  found  to  bo  as  absurd 

d'lionneur.' a comedy  in  fire  acts,  from  the  ‘No  hoy  Amigo  as  it  was  malignant,  by  merely  looking  into  K.spim-rs  work,  t 

para  Ammo’  of  F.  dis  Roxas,  which  was  performed  at  the  which  presents  no  resemblance  to  the  work  of  l.e  Sage 
Th6itre  Fraii(|ai8,  but  with  little  success.  The  two  first  either  in  the  narrative,  tho  characters,  or  the  dialogue. 
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Tbe  next  cbarKe  was  made  by  the  Jenuit  Father  Isla* 
wito  translated  ‘ Gd  Bias*  into  Spanish*  and  ^avo  it  the  title 
o'' Gil  Bias  de  SaituUana  buello  4 su  Patna.’  This  work 
vai  completed  by  tbe  Pdru  Isla  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  in  1781, 
but  was  not  published  till  1767  (Madrid,  4 voU.  4lu.).  Isla 
died  in  1763.  He  asserts  that  ‘ Gil  Bias’  was  originolly 
written  in  Spanish  in,  1635;  that  tbe  work  was  denounced 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  which  prohibited  the  prinl> 
ing  of  it,  and  seised  the  MS. ; but  that  the  aiititor,  having 
had  time  to  take  a copy,  tied  with  it  to  France,  where  be 
died  in  1640;  that  this  MS.  having  accidentally  fallen  into 
tho  bands  of  Le  Sage,  he  formed  his  ' Gil  Bias'  out  of  it. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  a MS.,  apparently  that  which  had 
been  seised  from  tho  author,  is  still  in  the  Escuria],  and 
that  this  MS.  is  evidently  not  a translation  from  the  French 
work.  This  statement  is  disproved  by  the  facts  that  Isla 
translated  Le  Sage's  work,  and  not  the  original,  that  such 
original  has  never  been  published,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  its  having  ever  been  seen. 

These  two  charges  were  examined  and  refuted  hj  Le  ! 
Comte  Francis  do  Noufchfilcau,  in  an ' Exomen  do  la  Qu®&'  ! 
tion  de  savoir  si  Sage  est  Auteur  do  Gil  Bias,  ou  shl  I’a 
pris  de  I Espagnol,’ 

Another  ebargo  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Llorento,  in  a 
small  volume  publishetl  in  1822,  ‘ Critical  Observations  on 
the  Romaiico  of  Gil  Bias,’  in  which  he  asserts  that  it  is 
taken  from  an  unpublished  work  called  * The  Bachelor  of 
Salamanca.’  'We  have  not  the  means  of  examining  into 
the  particulars  of  this  cha^e,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
just  as  unfounded  as  the  two  former. 

Le  Sag^c  had  ceased,  as  wo  have  said,  to  write  for  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais.  but  be  bad  three  sons  and  a daughter, 
for  whom  the  means  of  respectable  subsistence  must  be  pro-  j 
cured.  Le  Sago's  cliarscier  was  one  of  independence,  and  I 
ho  seems  to  have  had  a preference  for  the  fruits  of  honest  ; 
industry  at  a time  when  place  and  pension  wore  eagerly 
und  unscrupulously  sought  for  by  literary  men  in  France,  i 
High  as  his  reputation  hud  now  become,  he  was  nut  ashamed  , 
to  employ  about  six  and  twenty  years  of  hU  life — 1713  to 
1736 — in  writing  small  pieces  for  ihe  theatrical  exhibitions 
at  the  fairs  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Laurent.  Fuzelier, 
D’Orneval.  Autrau,  Piron,  Lafunt,  and  Frumaget  were  his 
fellow-laboureni.  Upwards  of  lUU  pieces  were  produced  in  ' 
the  pcrioil  above  mentioned,  of  which  Le  Sage  was  the  sole  j 
author  of  24,  and  conjointly  of  many  of  the  others.  Tlivse 
pieces,  with  hardly  an  exception,  were  excessively  popular. 
He  published  the  greater  part  of  them,  in  conjunction  with 
D’Orneval,  in  a collection  which  they  colled  tho  * Tln^fitre 
de  la  Foire,’  9 vols.  12ino.  and  10  vols.  l‘2mo.  I 

In  the  mean  time  however  Lo  Sage  was  occupied  with 
other  cumpositions.  His  'Roland  I’Amoureux,’  an  imita- 
tion rather  than  a version  of  Bojaido’s  'Orlando  Innaino* 
rato,’  was  pubiiahod  in  numbers  from  1717  to  1721.  He  is 
said  to  have  got  rid  of  most  of  the  exaggerations  of  the 
Italian,  but  lo  have  lost  his  fire.  In  1732  appeared  *Les 
.\venluresde  Guzman  d'Alfarachc,’  a compressed  imitation 
of  ‘La  Vida  y Hechos  del  Picaro  Guzman  de  Alfarachc’  of 
Aleman,  but  superior  to  tho  original,  and  which  lias  en- 
tirely superseded  the  previous  translations.  In  the  same 
)ear  ho  publi»bcd  * Les  Aventures  dc  Robert  dit  le  Cheva- 
lier de  Beauchesne,'  2 vols.  12mo.  This  wurk  is  not  pro- 
perly a fiction,  but  a narrative  of  the  extraordinary  adven- 
tures of  a pirate,  extracted  from  the  nemorials  furnished 
by  his  widow.  This  was  followed  in  1734  by  tbe  two  first 
parts  of  'L'Hisloire  d’E»tevuinllo  Gonzales,  surnomro4  le 
Garmon  de  bonne  Humeur,’  8 vols.  12mo.,  which  La  Sago 
professes  to  bo  an  imitation  of  * El  Escudero  Obregon’  be- 
fore mentioned,  but  to  which  it  bears  little  resemblance  c.v 
cept  in  a few  circumstances  of  narrative  w'hich  have  been 
burrowed.  In  1735  be  published  ‘ Une  Journfle  des  Parques,' 

1 2mo,  a dialogue  full  of  philosophy  and  wit,  the  thoughts 
bold  and  original,  and  expressed  with  great  energy.  This' 
was  also  the  year  m which  he  completed'  Gil  Bias,'  a work 
which  be  feoms  to  have  written  especially  for  posterity,  and 
to  which  he  devoted  a large  portion  of  the  best  period  uf  Im 
life.  Id  1738,  the  vear  in  which  he  produced  the  last  of  bis 
little  operas,  he  published  ‘Le  Bachelier  de  Salamanca,*  2 
vols.  l2mo.,  and  in  1740  *La  Valise  trouv^,’  12mo., 
anonymously,  which  consists  of  about  thirty  letters  sup- 
osed  lobe  written  by  different  persons  on  satirical  subjects, 
{is  lost  work  was'Un  Melange amusantdeSailliesd'Espril 
ot  do  Traits  Historiques  les  plus  frappants,'  1 vol.  l2mo. 

Le  Sago  appears  to  have  passed  his  life  of  literary  activity 


in  great  domestic  happineu,  which  was  only  disturbetl  by 
his  eldest  and  his  third  son  having  become  actors,  a profes- 
sion to  which  Le  Ssge  had  a strong  dislike.  He  had  brought 
his  eldest  son  up  to  the  bar,  but  be  left  it,  and,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Montm6nil,  acquired  a high  reputation 
as  an  actor.  Le  Sage  bod  ceased  lo  have  aity  intercourse 
with  him;  but  the  second  son,  who  had  obtained  the  pre- 
ferment of  a canon  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  contrived,  by  a 
mancBuvre,  to  get  tbe  old  man  to  sec  his  son  play  a cliara^ 
lor  in  ‘Turcaret,*  witl^which  he  was  so  much  delighted  that 
a reconciliation  took  place,  and  they  afterwards  lived  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  friendship.  It  is  related  that  while 
Muntm^nil  was  at  tho  theatre,  Le  Sago  passed  his  evenings 
at  a caf%  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  whore  tbe 
company  used  to  assemble  round  him,  and  to  get  upon  chairs 
and  tables  to  listen  to  ‘ the  old  man  eloquent.'  The  death 
however  of  this  favourite  son,  in  September,  1743,  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight,  was  a severe  blow  for  him. 

At  the  end  of  1743  he  retired  lo  Boulogne,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  in  order  to  be  near  his  son  tlie  canon,  and 
here  bo  died,  November  17,  1747.  His  wife  survived  till 
1752:  both  of  thorn  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

The  great  work  of  Lo  Sago  is  his  ‘ Gil  Bias,’  perhaps  of  its 
kind  tho  first  of  all  novels,  and  one  that  has  the  rare  merit 
of  always  being  read  with  now  pleasure.  This  superiority  is 
not  owing  to  tho  interest  of  the  story,  for  when  a story  is 
well  known,  a novel  loses  that  part  of  its  attraction,  and  its 
permanent  success  must  depend  on  other  qualities.  When 
a person  has  finished  a chapter  of  * Gil  Bias,'  he  will  generally 
have  nearly  equal  pleasure  in  beginning  to  read  it  over 
again ; and  the  reason  is  this— 'Gd  Bias'  is  a series  of  pictures 
of  human  life  under  all  its  aspects.  The  various  adven- 
tures of  Gil  Bias  concern  us  little ; we  onlyrecullcct  liim  be- 
cause of  the  persons  with  whom  through  him  we  become 
acquainted.  We  neither  like  him  nor  disliku  him;  we  do 
not  admire  or  respect  him.  He  introduces  us  to  a great 
variety  of  personages  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  whose 
failings  ana  vices  are  painted  in  enduring  colours.  'Though 
somewhat  of  the  interest  of  the  novel  arises  from  the  great 
variety  of  adventures,  and  the  delineation  of  manners  pecu- 
liar to  Spain,  it  is  as  a gallery  of  portraits  that  tho  work 
will  always  maintain  its  interest.  It  is  true  that  the  author 
generally  gives  us  the  portraits  of  rogues  or  fools,  or  of  per- 
sons whose  distinguishing  trait  is  some  weakness  of  cha- 
racter; but  it  is  also  true  that  tho  portraits  are  likenesses, 
and  represent  a large  class.  As  in  oil  great  works  of  tbe 
kind,  tho  author  is  never  obtruded  on  us.  We  think  not  of 
tho  wonderful  art  which  has  produced  what  appears  to  be 
completely  simple  and  natural.  It  would  be  di^cult  to  find 
an  idle  or  unmeaning  phraso  in  tlie  whole  book,  particularly  in 
the  first  two  volumes,  which  in  many  respects  are  the  best. 
The  expression  is  suited  to  the  thought  with  perfect  pro- 
priety ; there  is  nothing  tuporiluuus,  and  nothing  wonted  in 
the  way  of  explanation.  While  wc  admire  tho  innumerable 
delicate  touches  which  make  up  the  whole  of  a picture,  we 
find  them  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole,  to  which  each 
part  bears  its  just  proportion ; a merit  which  arises  from  the 
author's  clear  perception  of  what  was  required  for  the  de- 
lineation of  etch  character,  and  tho  exquisite  taste  which 
guided  him  lo  tbe  adoption  of  a pure,  simple,  and  nervous 
style  of  expression.  A great  work  or  a great  intellectual 
power  of  any  kind  is  always  the  fruit  of  mature  years. 
Le  Sage,  as  already  observed,  published  tbe  first  two  volumes 
of  Gil  Bias  in  1715,  when  he  was  47  years  of  age,  and  the 
fourth  and  last  in  1735,  when  ho  hod  attained  his  67tli  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Lo  Sage  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  under  the  title  of  ‘G^uvros  Cboiiies  de 
Le  Sage,’  raris,  1763,  15  voU.  8vo.,  and  1810,  16  vols.  8vo. 
Most  of  his  novels  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  but  espe- 
cially 'Gil  Bias,’  which  has  appeared  in  all  fbrms  from  the 
most  splendid  typography  anu  embellishments  to  tho  hum- 
blest. It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe;  the  English  translation  is  by  Dr.  Smollett.  'Le 
; Diable  Boiteux’  is  translated  into  English  under  tbe  title  of 
‘The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks and  we  have  also  translations  of 
the ' Bachelor  of  Salamanca,'  and  of  most  of  the  other  novels. 

SAGERETIA.  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
Rhamnen,  formed,  by  M.  A.  Brongniart,  of  old  species  of 
Zizyphus  and  of  Rbainnus,  and  named  after  M.  Sogcrot,  a 
French  vegetable  pliysiulogist.  Tbe  species  are  found  in 
both  South  and  North  America,  Java.  China,  ami  in  India 
•long  the  foot  of  the  Hiroalavas.  The  genus  is  character- 
ised by  having  a five-cleft  pitcher-shnped  calyx;  petals  five^ 
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convolute  or  cucuUate;  stamens  five,  bearing  ovate  two- 
celled  anthers;  disk  fleshy,  cup-shaped,  girding  the  ovary; 
ovary  almost  immersed  in  the  disk,  thrce-celled:  style 
short,  thick;  stigmas  three,  sessile  or  ihrve-lobcd;  fruit  un- 
known. The  species  form  shrubs,  with  slender,  usually 
thorny  branches:  leaves  nearly  oblong,  lanceolate  and  ser- 
rate ; (lowers  small,  crowded  in  axillary  or  terminal  spikes. 
Tbo  only  species  which  requires  particular  notice  is  S.  thee*- 
suns,  winch  is  remarkable  as  being  employed  as  a substitute 
fur  tea,  oven  in  China,  where  the  poor  arc  described  by  Os- 
beck  as  making  use  of  the  leaves  Ifi  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  true  tea,  and  fur  which  it  makes  a good  sub- 
stituto  fnim  its  nstringenev  and  fragrance. 

SAGH  ALIEN.  [TarUai.] 

SAGl'NA,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants,  from  saWno, 
to  cram  or  fatten,  a name  not  very  appropriate.  This 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Alsinacem,  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  possessing  an  inferior  calyx,  with  four  spread- 
ing {lermnnent  sepals,  four  ovate  obtuse  petals,  shorlor  than 
the  calyx,  four  stamens,  superior  ovary,  with  four  short 
stylos,  capsule  splitting  into  four  valves,  and  numerous 
minute  seeds  attached  to  a central  placenta.  Four  species 
are  indigenous  to  Britain.  They  form  small  herbs,  which  arc 
very  genei  ally  diffused  overthc  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

S.\GHTA  (the  Arrow).  This  constellation  is  one  of  the 
old  ones,  and  is  situated  over  the  bark  of  Aquila.  In 
CoNSTKLLATioM  U IS  Staled  that  Sagilia  is  a part  of  Aquila 
in  Aratus;  but  this,  though  very  commonly  slated,  is 
erroneous,  os  is  noticed  by  Grotius  in  his  notes  on  Aratus; 
though  the  edition  of  Grotius  himself  countenances  the 
error  in  the  plates.  Grptius  traces  the  raUtake  to  Ger- 
tnanicus  in  his  Latin  version. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows: — 
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SAGITTA'RIA  (from  aof^tta-,  an  arrow,  a term  indicat- 
ing the  shape  of  the  leaves),  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Alismaceco.  The  genus  is 
characterised  by  possessing  barren  and  fertile  flowers,  with 
a 3 leaved  calyx  and  three  petals.  The  fertile  flowers  have 
numerous  pistils  collected  into  a bead,  and  one-seeded  com- 
pressed ana  margined  pericarps.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  water-plants,  and  are  found  in  the  hotter  and  temperate 
ris  of  the  globe,  and  are  frequently  remarkable  for  the 
auly  of  their  flowers.  Tlie  only  species  buligenous  in  (his 
country  is  tho  S.  $affitti/olia,  common  arrowhead,  which  is 
known  bv  Us  arrow-shaped  'eaves  with  lanceolate  straight 
lobes.  The  rhizoroata  of  many  of  the  species  contain  amy- 
laceous matter,  and  form  a nutritious  food,  fur  which  pur- 
]>ose  they  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  Calmuc  Tartars. 

SAGllTA^RIUS  (the  Archer),  one  of  the  constellalkms 
of  the  z^idiae,  the  figure  of  which  is  that  of  a centaur  draw- 
ing the  bow,  and  situated  below  Aquila,  between  Scorpius 
ami  Capricornus:  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cew- 
TAtmrs.  Tho  mythological  account  of  this  constellation  is 
very  roragre,  and  confirmatory  of  the  reason  given  in  CkiK- 
sTKLi.ATiorr  why  the  Greeks  could  not  have  been  the  first 
to  give  names  to  tli«  constellations.  Uyginus  can  find  no 
more  illustrious  mortal  to  fix  in  this  part  of  the  heavens  than 
one  Crotus,  tho  son  of  Eupbeme,  the  nurse  of  the  Muses; 


but  it  is  worth  noting  that  be  says  many  (in  his  time)  la- 
nied  that  (he  original  figure  was  that  of  a centaur. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows:-- 
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8AOO,  a wotd  tignifyinv*  in  the  langaagoof  the  Papuaa, 
hnad.  since  it  constitutes  tno  staple  article  of  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  other  parts 
viiore  the  plants  which  yield  it  grow.  It  is  not  a seed, 
u sometitnes  supposed,  but  tho  farina  from  the  stem  of 
aercial  palms  and  palm-like  Tegclables,  the  chief  of 
vl.teh  are  the  Sa^s  Rumphii,  Willd.  ( Metroxylon  Sagus) ; 
tje  Sagus  laevU,  Kox. ; tho  Saguerus  Rumphii,  Rox.  (Go- 
mutus  Gommuto,  Rumph. ; Sagus  vinifera,  Pers.) ; the 
Pbosnix  farinifera,  Corypha  umbracultfera,  some  Cycases, 
and  even  a Zamia,  but  these  last  yield  a very  inferior  sort. 
The  seeds  of  Doliohos  chinensis  arc  used  in  North  America 
for  bread,  and  also  a starch  procured  from  the  tubers  of  the 
Convolvulus  Batatas  is  beat  up  with  the  farina  of  the 
Euterpe  caribeea  into  sago  in  tho  West  Indies.  Of  late  years  | 
a very  flue  sago  has  been  brought  from  Braxil,  which  is  most 
likely  procured  IVom  the  Maurhia  flexuosa,  and  some  of  the 
other  magnificent  palms  of  that  country.  Sago  is  a variety 
of  starch,  prepared  by  the  plant  for  the  use  of  the  flowers 
and  fruit,  end  is  most  abundant  just  before  the  evolution  or 
appearance  of  the  spadix  or  flower-bud.  which  is  known  by 
■ whitish  dust  transuding  through  and  covering  (lie  leaves. 
At  this  time  the  stem  is  cut  down,  near  the  boM,  and  then 
divided  into  pieces  of  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  * A part  of 
the  outer  bard  wood  is  thon  sliced  off,  and  the  workman, 
coming  to  the  pith,  cuts  across  the  longitudinal  fibres  and 
the  pith  together,  leaving  a part  at  each  end  uncut,  so  that 
when  it  is  excavated  there  remains  a trough,  into  which  the 
pulp  is  again  put,  mixed  with  water,  and  beaten  withapioce 
of  wood ; tho  fibres  being  then  separated  from  the  pulp,  float 
at  the  top,  and  the  flour  subsides.  After  being  cleared  in  this 
manner  by  several  waters,  tho  pulp  is  put  into  cylindrical 
baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree ; and,  if  it  is  to  be 
kept  some  time,  those  baskets  are  generally  sunk  in  fresh 
water  to  keep  it  moist,  for  the  pulp  will  keep  long  if  pre- 
served from  the  air,  but  if  exposed  it  presently  turns  sour.' 
(Forrest’s  f'oynge  to  the  MoIuccom,  p.  39.) 

Tho  quantity  yielded  by  one  tree  is  prodigious.  Five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  are  not  on  unusual  produce  for  one  tree ; 
and  as  tho  vegetation  still  remains  after  being  felled,  a stem 
again  springs  up.  which  goes  through  the  difierent  stages  of 
growth  till  It  U fit  for  the  axe. 

The  flour  or  powder  is  rarely  imported,  granulated  sago 
being  the  stale  in  which  it  is  commonly  brought  to  Europe. 

* To  bring  it  into  this  state  from  the  Hour,  it  roust  be  mois* 
tenod and pa«sedthroughasieveintoan iron  pot  (very shallow) 
held  over  a fire,  which  enables  it  to  assume  a globular  form. 
Thus  all  our  grained  sago  is  halfbaked,  and  will  keep  long.’ 
(Furrest.)  Of  ibis  granulated  sago  there  are  two  varieties, 
tho  common  or  brown  sago,  and  pearl  sago.  Tho  latter  is  in 
small  hard  horny  or  semi-transparent  grains,  about  the  sixe  | 
of  a pin’s  head  ; the  former  arc  in  larger  grains,  about ; 
the  sixe  of  the  grains  of  pearl  barley.  Both  are  inodorous, 
and  with  an  insipid  taste.  Tliev  swell  in  cold  water,  and 
are  nearly  thoroughly  soluble  in  hoiliiig  water,  so  as  to  form 
a tUickslarch-likc  solution,  which  may  bo  used  ns  a pudding, 
or  prepared  in  othur  ways  as  an  article  of  diet  for  children 
■nd  invalids,  if  a farinaceous  diet  is  required. 

SAGOUIN.  [Jacchvs,  vol.  xlii  , p.  69.]  The  term  Sa- 
gouintov  Sagoint  is  also  employed  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  and 
others  to  (lisirnguish  the  second  division  of  the  monkeys  of 
the  New  (Joniincnt,  with  long  but  not  prehensile  tails. 
Under  this  division  M.  Lesson  arranges  the  genera  Sagui- 
Lac^p. ; Nocthora,  F.  Cuv.;  and  PUhecia  [Sakis], 
Dosm. 

The  genus  Saguinua  is  thus  defined  by  M.  Lesson 
Same  cbaractor  as  in  the  Sapa jous,  excepting  that  the  cars 
aro  very  large  and  deformed,  and  that  (ho  tail  is  covered 
with  short  hairs.  Body  slender.  Facial  angle,  GO  degrees 
Dental  formula:^ 

Ineiaon  \ i canines  t — ; molars  — r = 30. 

-4  1—1  0—0 

M.  Lesson  arranges  the  following  species  under  the 
genus  : — Sciurtua,  perttmalut,  lugens,  aaUctua,  iorquatui, 
Moloc  \ me/anocAeir,  and  in/ul<Uu9. 

£xi  mple.  Sagtiintit  Seiureus. 

Dermp/ion.— Size  about  that  of  a squirrel,  hardly  more 
than  ten  inches  in  length  wiibout  the  tad,  which  measures 
thirteen  or  fourteen  inches.  Body  greenish  yellow  above, 
becoming  greyish  on  the  thigh  and  arms;  body  beneath, 
nearly  while.  Feet,  legs,  and  fore-arms  radish  chestnut. 
Muzzle  dark;  the  rest  of  the  face  and  ears  flesh-coloured. 
Tall  blaek  at  the  tip.  la^th  extremities  nails  of  the 
P.C.,  No.  1270. 


thumbs  are  broad : those  of  tlic  rest  of  the  fingers  are  more 
claw-like. 

This  is  tho  5/mia  sdurea,  Linn.;  ('allithHx  zcturcut, 
Geoff;  Sagoin  Saimiri,  and  Satmire  of  the  French; 
Sdimii^  of  tho  natives  of  the  Orinoco;  and  Titi  of  Uum- 
boldl. 

Loro///ter.— Braxil  and  Guyana. 

This  pretty  species  is  often  kept  by  the  natir-e-s  in  confine- 
ment. One  in  the  Paris  menagerie  is  described  by  M.  F. 
Cuvier  as  very  playful  and  good^umoured.  The  tail,  when 
the  animal  was  at  rest,  was  wound  round  the  body  or  limbs, 
a position  in  which  it  was  kept  when  llie  little  creature 
slept,  which  it  did  in  a sitting  posture,  with  the  head  bent 
down  between  the  foro-legs ; but  tho  tail  was  never  used  as 
a support.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  species. 


Tho  Soirairi. 

Cuvier  will  not  allow  the  Sagouina  and  Saimiri*  to  be 
classed  together,  and  indeed  he  separates  the  Saimiri  above 
described  and  figured  from  the  Sogouina,  making  the  5oAi> 
intervene  between  the  forms.  He  says  that  in  the  SaVmf'rt 
the  tail  is  depressed,  and  ceases  to  bo  prehensile,  and  that 
the  head  is  very  flat  He  also  observes  that  there  is  a mem- 
branous space  in  the  interorbital  partition  in  tho  skeleton. 

Of  the  Sa^uins  {.Callithrix,  Geoff^  he  says  that  they 
ha\*e  the  tail  nlendor,  and  that  their  teeth  do  not  project, 
remarking  that  they  had  for  a long  time  been  associated 
with  tho  Saimim.  but  that  the  head  of  the  Sogoina  is 
higher,  and  that  their  canines  are  much  shorter.  Such,  he 
observes,  are  tho  Sagouin  d masque  iCallilhrix  personata, 
Geoff.),  and  the  Sagouin  en  deuit  or  La  FeumtiLa  Fiduita, 
Simialugens,  Humb.). 

The  first  of  these,  Callitkrix  personata  iSagumua  per~ 
sonaiua)  U greyish-yellow,  with  the  head  and  the  four  hands 
black,  and  a rt^dish  toil. 

Locality. — Brazil,  where  it  is  found  between  the  18th  and 
2 1 St  degrees  of  south  latitude,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  second,  Caliithrix lugena  iSaguinua  iugens),  has  the 
body  of  a shining  black,  with  a purplish  lustre  on  some 
parts:  the  hair  soft  and  shining.  The  face  has  tho  appear- 
m)ce  of  a bluish-white  square  mask,  which  is  surrounu^  by 
a narrow  margin  of  a purer  tinge,  while  two  stripes  of  tho 
same  colour  run  from  tho  eyes  to  the  temples.  The  throat 
is  marked  with  a band  of  white,  of  which  colour  arc  the 
anterior  hands  on  the  outsides,  so  that  they  there  resemble  a 
pair  of  white  gloves,  to  which  the  nativ'es  compare  them. 

Habits,  Localities.  <^. — This  species,  which  is  the  Maeara 
cahou  of  the  natives,  appears  to  be  extremely  rare.  Humboldt 
saw  only  one  specimen,  and  that  in  the  forests  boitlering  the 
’ rivers  (^assiquiare  and  Guaviare.  It  was  said  to  live  in  pairs ; 
and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  fear  and  dislike 
shown  by  the  captive  when  placed  near  even  some  of  (he 
most  diminutive  species  of  the  genus.  It  was  very  shy.  and 
was  active  only  when  alone.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  per- 
sons. though  they  were  occupied  in  general  business,  it 
would  remain  immovcably  attentive  to  all  that  passed,  re- 
fusing food  even,  notwithstanding  a longfkst.  When  alone 
its  bcltaviour  was  very  different.  If  a bird  was  introduced, 
the  monkey  was  instantly  roused  at  the  sight  of  it,  darted 
upon  it  like  a cat,  and  swallowed  it  instantly,  its  whole  ha- 
bit at  such  moments  being  that  of  a carnivorous  animal, 
Voin  XX>— 2 8 


Dir::>e:-  by  GoOgie 
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SAGURNAY,  River.  [Canada.) 

SAGUKRUS.  [Arkno.] 

8AGUNTUM.  [Pitnic  Wars.) 

S.AH  A'RA,  or  SAHR.A.  is  a country  of  iromenso  extent, 
Rhieli  occupies  the  central  part#  of  Northern  Africa.  Its 
western  extremity  is  washed  tty  the  Atlantic,  along  which  it 
extends  from  Cape  Nun,  28^  4C'  N.  lat..  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Senegal,  17*N.laL  Rrora  the  sjjorcs  of  the  Atlantic 
it  extends  eastward  nearly  across  Uic  rrmtinent  of  Africa, 
being  separated  from  the  ked  Sea  only  by  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  rocky  country  which  lies  l»etw«?en  that  river 
and  the  Red  Sea.  Tlic  valley  of  the  Nile  constitutes  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Sahara.  The  western  edge  of  that 
valley  occurs  twtweeu  30*  and  32*  E.  long.,  ami  as  the 
African  shore  along  tlie  western  boundary  of  the  Desert  is 
between  1 1°  anil  1 7®  \V.  long.,  the  Sahara  extends  from  east 
to  west,  on  an  averace.  through  44  degrei.'S  of  longitude,  or 
about  26i0  miles.  Tliy  noflnern  and  southern  lioundaries 
are  very  imperfectly  known.  On  the  north  the  Sahara 
reaches  to  the  base  of  the  Atla.s  Mountains;  hut  wo  are  uii* 
acquainted  with  the  exact  ]H>sition  of  this  |R»rtiun  of  the 
mountains,  which  is  laid  down  on  our  iiiaps  according  to 
the  vague  information  collected  from  the  natives.  Some 
geographers  suppose  that  lK‘tnuen  the  .Allas  ami  the  S.ihai'a 
a fertile  ami  tulerahly  lextd  countiy  occurs,  which  is  called 
Biledulgorid,  or  H-vlad-al-Jatid.  i.c.  the  country  of  palm- 
trees;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name  is  applied  by 
the  Mogbrebins  to  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Allas,  as  the 
valleys  in  those  parts  being  oik*u  to  tho  Sahara,  experience 
that  extraordinary  degree  of  heat  without  which  dales 
Would  not  ripen,  or  at  least  would  not  a>mc  to  |>crrection. 
Tlic  Atlas  constitutes  the  iiurthern  Imundary  of  tiie  Sahara 
from  Cape  Nun  on  the  west  to  10*  E.  lung,  on  the  cast. 
From  this  meridian  as  far  east  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile  (JO'' 
K.  long.),  a stony  ami  broken  country  extends  between  the 
Sahara  and  tho  Aieditcrranean,  comprehending  the  cuuutnes 
belonging  to  Tripoli,  including  Barca  ond  the  stony  desert 
which  lies  between  Barca  and  Egypt  In  thei»e  parts  the 
nurlhorn  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  better  known.  Tlie 
billy  and  stony  country  terminates  on  the  south  between 
and  30*  N.  lat.,  except  between  16*  and  20'  K.  long., 
where  a wide  and  niounlainuus  tract  advances  tothe  south  as 
far  as  27*N.  lat  The  northern  edge  of  this  tract  is  known 
by  the  iiuiuo  of  llarulsh>el'Assoud,  or  Black  Haruuh ; it  is 
tlie  Mens  Niger  of  Pliny.  It  conhisU  cbietly  of  basalt  and 
rises  towards  Us  extremity  to  a considerable  elevation.  Tho 
soutlieni  edge,  called  Harutsh-el-Abiad,  consists  of  calca- 
reous hills  of  niuilerute  elevation.  This  rocky  region  termi- 
nates in  the  desert  near  2u°  E.  lung.,  and  on  the  cast  of  it 
the  Sahara  appeal's  to  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Hornemann,  when  crossing  tlie  plain  of  Sultin, 
east  of  the  llarulsh-el-Assuat  near  29*  N.  lat.,  did  not  per- 
ceive any  mountain  or  even  bill  tow  arils  the  north;  and  Della 
Celia,  who  travelled  at  a short  distance  from  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  south  of  30*  N>  lat.,  observes  that  no 
mountains  were  visible,  and  that  only  low  siuid-hills  ap- 
peared near  the  shores.  It  scorns  then  that  between  17* 
and  19*  E-  long,  an  arm  of  the  Sahara  reaches  the  shores  of 
the  Meiliterruiican,  at  the  innormost  corner  of  the  gulf  of 
Sidra  or  Greater  Syrtis,  and  llie  rocky  region  of  Barca  is 
thus  divideil  from  that  district,  of  which  tho  ranges  of  the 
Harulsh  constitute  the  most  eastern  {>orlion.  This  northern 
branch  of  the  Sahara  has  probably  an  average  width  of 
about  lUb  miles.  On  l}ie  shores  of  the  gulf  it  occupies  the 
space  between  Geria  and  Ilaun-AgaO. 

Thu  southern  boundary  of  the  Sahara  is  best  known  to- 
wards the  Atiantic,  where  it  extends  to  tbe  vicinity  of  the 
Senegal  river,  and  between  16*  and  4*  W.  long,  approaches 
tho  parallel  of  1 6*  N.  lat.  Farther  esst  tbe  river  Joliba  or 
Quorra  constitutes  the  dividing  luie  between  the  Desert  and 
Soodan  as  fur  as  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  so  that  Soodan 
advances  to  17*  N.  luU  iicarTimbuctoe.  Between  that  place  < 
and  the  lake  Tchad  the  exact  line  of  the  boundary  is  not 
known,  but  it  probably  lies  near  14*  N.  lat.,  and  this  parallel  i 
may  also  bo  considered  as  dividing  the  Sahara  from  K<istern  ' 
Soudan  as  far  as  tho  frontier  of  l^r-Pur.  near  33*  K.  long.  I 
Fartlicr  east  it  lies  butwcuu  1C*  and  17*  N.  lat.  Wu  may  j 
therefore  suppose  that  on  an  average  tho  Sahara  extends 
from  north  to  south  over  1 4 degrees  of  latitude,  or  96U  milea 
The  area  of  the  Sahara,  within  tliebu  liinits,  occupies  more 
than  2.500, bOb  square  miles,  or  more  than  two-lbiids  of  the 
area  of  Europe. 

Tbe  Sahara  is  a deeert,  but  it  is  not,  as  is  coumoDly  sup- 


posed, covered  in  its  whole  extent  by  a fine  and  loose  sand. 
There  ivrlainly  are  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  the  surface 
of  which  is  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  line  ami  loose  sand, 
and  with  low  sandy  hills;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  information  that  wo  have  respecting  this  immell^o 
country,  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  it  coumhIs 
of  a firm  soil,  in  many  rarts  eutnpoMKl  of  indurated  sand,  in 
others  of  sandstone.  Tlie  surface  of  other  tracts  consists  of 
rocks,  especially  granite,  frequently  mixed  with  quart*. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  soil  in  anv  given  place,  it  is  ox- 
iremely  poor,  and  almost  entirely  (festitute  of  vegetalinn. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  tracts  cuvereil  with  bushes  and 
cooj'sc  grass,  but  they  are  few,  and  invariably  of  moderate 
extent  This  general  sterility  is  chictiy  owing  to  the  drxness 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  Sahara  issitunted  in  that  pint  of 
the  globe  which  separates  the  region  of  the  w inter  rains  from 
those  of  the  summer  rains,  and  it  does  nut  participate  it. 
either  of  them.  In  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  region 
a drop  of  rain  never  falls  to  refresh  the  arid  soil : and  in 
those  districts  which  approach  the  countries  which  have 
abundant  rains,  only  a few  showers  occur  in  August  and 
September,  ond  even  these  not  every  year.  This  want  of 
ram  renders  the  whole  region  unfit  for  any  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  not  uninhabitable,  as  the  lower  depressions  contain 
a few  W'ells,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  soil  is  covered  with 
grass  and  bushes,  that  afford  pasture  to  camels,  goat.*,  and 
shct^p.  These  animals  supply  subsistence  to  (lie  nomudic 
tribes,  who  wander  about  in  this  boundless  wo.s(e.  Travellers 
who  cross  this  region  ore  cxinmed  to  many  dangers,  both 
from  tho  nature  oi  the  country  and  from  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  Though  the  camels  occasionally  find  some 
siirubs  or  gross  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  no  provisions  can  be 
got  along  tlie  whole  route,  which  exceeds  lOOG  miles  in 
length,  traveller  must  carry  everything  with  him. 

The  wells  of  drinkable  water  occur  only  at  a distance  of  ten 
days*  journey  from  one  another,  and  sometimes  the  distance 
IS  still  greater.  Thu  traveller  in  the  desert  must  therefore 
provido  himself  with  as  much  water  as  is  required  foi  his 
consumption  until  be  reaches  the  next  well;  and  if  tho 
season  is  drier  and  hotter  tiian  u.Hual,  the  well  is  dried  uji. 
and  he  runs  imiimient  risk  of  perishing  of  thirst.  If  ho 
loses  his  way  m iho  wilderness,  a certain  de^th  awaits  him 
from  hunger  and  thirst.  In  those  tracts  which  are  covered 
with  fine  loose  sand,  tho  whirlwinds  often  blow  with  great 
force,  and  raise  a large  portion  of  tho  sand  to  a considei-alile 
boght,  and  deposit  it  again  at  some  distance.  Such  pillars 
of  sand  have  buried  many  cutlllas.  Tlic  inliabitanis  of  the 
desert  lead  a wandering  life,  and,  like  all  nomadic  tribes,  aro 
always  ready  to  attack  tho  traveller,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
gooils,  and  to  reiluce  him  lo  slavery.  In  spite  of  all  these 
dangers,  the  Sahara  is  annually  travened  by  several  caffilas, 
which  carry  on  the  commerce  botwoen  Soodan  and  the 
countries  on  the  shurus  of  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  however  a track  across  the  desert,  in  which  these 
daneers  aro  comparatively  small.  It  lies  between  13*  and 
16"  E.  long.,  and  owes  its  advantages  partly  to  its  climate 
and  partly  to  its  soil.  ItU  remarkable  that  this  track  occurs 
w here  no  elevated  country  lies  between  the  Mcdilerronean 
and  the  Sahara,  but  onlv  the  low  range  of  tho  Horutsh, 
which  ioins  that  arm  of  the  Sahara  that  reaches  the  shores 
of  the  MediteiTanean.  Tlie  country  along  the  shores  of  tho 
of  Sidra,  between  12*  and  19°  E.  lotig.,  and  between 
the  gulf  and  the  Sahara,  does  not  appear  to  rise  in  anv  part 
mure  than  1000  feet,  and  in  most  parts  it  is  much  fower. 
Through  this  wide  gap  the  northern  winds,  which  frequently 
blow  a izalc,  and  bring  moisture  from  tho  countries  north  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  at  that  season  are  drenched  with 
rain,  find  aecevs  lo  the  Sahara,  and  produce  a considerublo 
degree  of  cold  even  as  far  south  as  Mourznk.  Hurncniann 
ub>erves  that  these  winds  ciiilled  the  air  to  such  a degree 
that  nut  only  the  natives,  but  even  himself  was  com)K‘llt*d 
to  have  recourse  to  a fire:  and  Deiihuui  observes  that  the 
thermometer  sometimes  sinks  as  low  as  4l*  of  Fahrenheit. 
To  these  winds  also  we  may  piubably  ascribe  the  rain  which 
falls  in  this  BoaMii  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Fexzan,  and  renders 
It  the  muct  /erlile  tract  of  the  Sihara.  Tlieso  rains  appear 
to  extend  to  21*  N.  lat.,  and  as  tbe  norihera  limit  of  ilie 
tropical  rams  occurs  near  16 ' N.  lat.,  the  tract  between  the 
two  limits  of  ram  does  nut  exceed  five  degrees  of  latitude, 
whilst  in  other  planes  it  occupies  more  Ilian  double  that 
extent.  The  advantages  of  tins  tract  as  a tboruiiglifare  i'oi 
cailllas  con»ist  m the  smaller  extent  of  the  sandy  tracts  and 
of  the  continuous  or  broken  ridges  of  rocks.  Though  Uw 
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loeky  parti  withm  the  rainleta  region  resemble  the  sand?  | permanent  habitations  are  met  with  until  the  vicinity  ct 
tracts  in  being  without  Tegetaiion,  the  wells  wiiich  I Lari  is  reached,  a town  which  is  situated  a short  diitanoe 
occur  between  them  are  more  nutiierous,  and  rarely  m«)re  I trum  lake  Tchad  (14°  2u'  N.  lat.).  The  desert  between 


than  a few  days*  journey  from  one  another.  The  road 
through  this  country  gi%'es  llie  easiest  access  to  the  interior 
of  Africa  from  the  north,  and  requires  a more  particular 
notice. 

After  leaving  the  town  of  Tripoli,  the  road  runs  south-east 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Kezzan.  over  a country  which 
partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  the  Sahara,  pre- 
senting a succession  of  plains  and  ridges  of  bills.  The  sur- 
face of  the  plains  is  in  general  a firm  sand,  with  a few  rocky 
eminences  and  patches  of  gravel.  In  some  spots  not  a vos- 
tige  of  vegetation  appears,  and  the  ground  is  in  no  place 
completely  covered,  except  in  a few  small  ua^'CS.  where  there 
is  a turf.  The  hills  are  of  inconsiderable  height,  generally 
not  exceeding  400  feet,  and  never  rising  almve  titiu  feet. 
Many  of  them  consist  of  limestone  overtop{H}d  by  lava ; 
others  arc  only  suud-hills.  They  are  without  vegetation, 
but  contain  between  them  many  fertile  valleys.  This  coun- 
try, which  extends  to  the  town  of  Sokna  in  Fuzxan,  has  abun- 
dance of  wells  and  water.  The  town  of  Sokna,  which  contains 
above  3U0U  inhabitants,  is  encluscd  by  walls  and  surrounded 
by  groves  of  date-trees,  the  produce  of  which  is  of  excellent 
quality.  South  of  this  place  extoiuls  the  Harutsh  Assmiat, 
or  Mons  Niger,  occupying  a width  of  about  35  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  The  lower  strata  consist  of  a yellowish  lime- 
stone, almost  entirely  composed  of  marine  remains;  but 
large  masses  of  tabular  basalt  and  irregular  precipices 
occur  in  the  bills,  and  extend  otcr  all  the  contiguous  plains. 
There  is  no  vegetation  and  no  water.  Travelling  is  extremely 
ditficult,  as  the  hills  are  furrowed  by  deep  ciiasms  and  nar- 
row ravines.  Fezzan.  which  extends  from  this  mountain 
tract  to  the  northern  tropic,  consists  of  numerous  small  oases  ' 
8«p.iratcd  fr«<m  each  other  by  comparatively  narrow  tracts  ' 
of  sand.  [Fxzzan.]  Water  is  abundant,  except  towards  the  i 
southern  boundary,  where  a level  desert  occurs,  which  can  ! 
^ only  be  truverscil  in  four  days;  but  in  the  middle  of  it  there  ' 
is  a small  place  called  Gatrone,  surrounded  by  sandy  bills  and 
mounds  covered  with  small  trees.  The  soil  of  this  desert  to- 
wards the  north  consists  of  a mixture  of  sand  and  salt,  but 
the  greater  part  is  merely  covered  with  a fine  reddish  sand. 
At  Kasrowa  andTcgurhy  there  are  c.xtensivo  plantations  of 
date-trees  and  abundance  of  water.  From  the  southern 
boundary  of  Fezzan  to  tbo  town  of  Qilraa,  or  from  23°  to 
Is*  N.  lat.,  a continuous  ridge  of  sleep  rocky  lulls,  ele- 
\ated  from  3U0  to  5ti0  feet  above  the  plain,  runs  almost  due 
north  and  south  : and  from  fire  to  twenty  miles  east  of  this 
ridge  there  are  isolated  hills,  mostly  composed  of  sand,  but 
in  some  places  of  ruck.  Between  these  rocks  the  road  runs 
over  a stony  plain  without  the  least  vegetation,  but  Denham 
says  (bat  after  the  rams  a grass  quickly  springs  up.  which 
IS  several  feet  high,  ami  that  ibu  rains  fail  in  torrents  as  far 
ns  the  Tiggerinduuiioa  hills.  It  would  therefore  appear 
tli.1t  in  this  tract  the  northern  rains  extend  to  21°  N.  lat. 
No  part  of  this  country  is  inhabited,  but  wells  of  drinkable 
water  occur  at  distances  of  three  or  four  da>b*  jounioy. 
Near  19°  N.  lat.  however  there  are  several  small  towns  or 
villages,  which  owe  their  existence  nut  so  much  to  a cer- 
tom  degree  of  fertility  in  the  sod.  as  to  numerous  small 
lakes  which  lie  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  range,  and  in 
which  iruna  crystallizes.  In  the  vicinity  of  some  of  these 
lakes  there  are  gro%es  of  dale-trees  and  pasture-ground 
fur  cattle.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  covered  with  in- 
crustatiuns  of  pure  troiia,  which  extend  fur  several  miles 
in  every  direction.  In  a few  places  mimosa-trees  are  foun<l. 
Bilina  IS  noted  for  its  extensive  salt-pits  [Uilma],  and 
in  Its  vicinity  there  are  a lew  spoLs  covered  with  vege- 
tation. S«>ulh  of  Bilina  is  the  most  difticuit  portion  of 
tho  road.  It  runs  ovcir  loose  hills  of  fine  sand,  in  which 
tbo  camels  sink  nearly  knee-deep.  The  hills  sometimes 
disappear  in  a single  night  by  tho  drifting  of  the  sand, 
and  all  traces  of  the  passage,  even  of  a large  caravan, 
vanish  in  a few  hours.  Wells  are  rare.  After  four  days' 
tra%el1ing  from  Bilma,  the  wells  of  Dibla  are  met  with, 
and  after  four  days  more,  those  of  Aghadem.  The  last-men- 
tioned wells  are  abundant,  and  situated  in  a wooded  valley, 
which  however  is  not  inhabited.  After  three  days  more  the 
country  is  reached  which  enjoys  a small  portion  of  the  tro- 
pical rains,  and  the  soil  improves.  At  first  the  sandy  sod 
is  iuierspersed  with  clumps  of  grass,  and  here  and  there 
with  low  bushes;  trues  soon  ap^icar,  and  then  inoioiue  m 
number.  Thus  Urn  desert  ueascs  iiuar  (6°  N lat.,  but  no 


Bilma  and  Lari  is  called  the  Desert  of  Tmtuma. 

The  tract  just  noticed  a.x  traversing  the  desert  fW>m  north 
to  south,  divides  the  Sahara  into  two  unequal  portions,  of 
which  tbo  weslorii  and  larger  is  known  among  the  natives 
by  the  name  of  Sahel,  and  tho  eastern  and  smaller  among 
geographers  by  that  of  tho  Libyiiii  Desert. 

Cr^/.-^Until  lately  many  miM:onceptions  prevailed  ro* 
spoctmg  this  coast,  which  extends  perhaps  more  than  1200 
miles  along  the  Atlaiiiic.  It  was  said  that  the  coast  was 
sandy,  ami  so  low  that  it  could  only  be  diocovered  at  a very 
short  distance;  that  it  was  lined  by  extensive  sand-banks 
and  shoals;  and  that  tho  currunt  set  per|>emlicular)y  to- 
wards the  shore.  It  was  added  that  a fug  frequently  con- 
cealed it  from  tlio  navigator,  who  was  driven  towards  it  by 
a strong  wind  which  blew  directly  on  tho  coast.  All  these 
circumstance.^,  it  was  supposed,  contributed  lo  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  which  annually  occurred  on  this  coast,  and  threw 
u great  numbur  of  ChnsiiDiis  into  the  hands  of  tho  Moors, 
who  reduced  them  to  slavery.  Moilern  surveys  of  the  shore 
however  have  shown  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  coast  is 
elevated,  and  consists  of  sandstone,  whicli  in  most  parts  rises 
lo  the  height  of  100  fcctund  more, but  in  some  does  not  ex- 
ceed 60  or  80  feet.  Tliese  clifTs  are  generally  separaieil  from 
the  sea  by  a narrow  beach ; but  in  some  places  their  base  is 
immediately  wu.ilwd  by  the  ocean;  and  in  others  sand-hills 
are  observed,  which  rise  gently  to  a moderate  height:  at 
tho  back  the  country  is  generally  elevated.  A low  coast 
only  occurs  between  ca|>c  Mink  (19°  N.  lat.)  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Senegal,  but  here  also  dunes  arc  found  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  buliind  theso  tlie  Hat 
country  seems  to  have  a considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea.  Tlie  whole  coast  as  far  south  as  Cape  Blaiioo  is  free 
from  sand-banks  and  shoals,  and  has  regular  soundings 
The  depth  gradually  increases  from  the  beach,  and  at  the 
distance  of  four  miles  there  are  from  30  to  34  fathoms;  at 
twelve  miles,  flrom  50  to  6u  fathoms;  and  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  about  100  falboms.  The  water  then  dec|>en3  very 
suddenly.  A largo  sand-bank  however  extends  from  Grey- 
hound Bay  (21°  N.  lat.)  to  Gape  Mink;  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  theBunkofArguin,  and  on  it  the  French  frigate  Me- 
dusa was  lost  in  1816.  As  to  the  currents  Licut.  Arlett  ob- 
serves that  iheydn  nul  set  in  towards  the  land,  but  run  invari- 
ably ill  tlie  direction  of  the  coast,  except  ea.si  of  (jape  Juby 
(2?°  5*5'  N.  lat.  and  12*  55'  W.  long.),  where  tho  coast  turns 
suddenly  from  south-west  to  W'est ; and  the  current,  having 
hitherto  followed  the  direction  of  the  coast,  strikes  obliquely 
on  the  shore  previous  to  attaining  its  regular  course.  Tins  is 
the  roost  dangerous  place  in  the  whole  coast-line,  as  the  swell 
is  almost  invariably  from  the  north-west,  and  consequcntiy 
almost  directly  on  the  coast;  besides  tins,  the  fine  |Mirlicles 
of  sand  which  cover  the  desert,  being  blown  into  tho  sea  and 
mingling  with  the  haze  oiTasioned  by  the  heavy  surf,  render 
this  coast  very  indistinct.  Lieuu  Arlett  thinks  that  it  would  be 
nearly  impossible  for  a merchant  ship  embayed  here  to  work 
off  shore.  The  greatest  strength  of  the  current  is  usually  at 
the  distance  of  three  to  six  miles  from  the  land,  and  it  gra- 
dually decreases  as  it  recedes  from  it.  Its  average  ratu  from 
Mogadore  toCape  Juby  is  from  one-half  to  threo-quarten>  of 
a mile  per  hour.  At  Cape  Juby  it  inci  ca-ses  to  one  mile  and 
a quarter  per  hour,  and  at  Cu|)e  Bojador  its  rate  is  about 
one  mile.  It  is  however  true  that  the  wind  almost  without 
exception  blows  from  the  north-west  or  west,  and  frequently 
in  hard  ^es,  especially  in  tho  night.  As  the  trade-winds, 
which  blow  from  a nearly  opposite  quarter,  prevail  m these 
parts,  it  IS  supposed  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  produce<l 
by  the  arid  sod  of  the  Sahara  being  heated  to  on  extra- 
ordinary degree  by  tho  almost  ]>erpendicu]ar  rays  of  the 
sun,  gives  nso  to  the  westerly  winds  along  tbo  coast  of  tlie 
Sahara. 

Soti. — The  Sahel,  or  western  part  of  tho  dc?orl,  is  by  far 
the  Worst  part  of  tho  Sahara.  It  docs  nut  apiiear  that  in 
all  this  va>t  extent  a single  oasis  occurs  tlio  soil  of  which  is 
fit  for  agriculture  or  for  tho  growth  of  ilaie-trees.  The  soil 
however  varies  greatly,  passing  from  a fine  lo  a coarse  sand  and 
gravel,  and  then  gradually  to  a bare  layer  of  broken  stones 
and  rocks.  In  many  places  bills  of  molerate  eiev'ation 
occur.  Some  of  them  consist  of  sand,  and  are  subject  to  be 
changed  in  size  and  form  by  the  winds ; others  consist  of 
rocks,  frequently  of  granite  and  quartz-  All  these  soils  are 
destitute  of  vegetation,  which  only  appears  in  the  deprea- 
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•ions  botwooD  the  hilli  and  aomotimes  at  the  bate  of  the 
rockv  elevations,  but  it  consists  only  of  a fev  grasses  and 
shrubs.  It  would  however  appear  that  there  must  be  nu- 
merous tracts,  though  probably  of  small  extent,  which  arc 
fit  for  pasture;  for  according  to  all  accounts,  the  number 
uf  individuals  who  find  subsistonoc  in  this  part  of  tho  Sa- 
hara is  far  from  small,  and  they  subsist  altogether  on  the 
produce  of  their  herds.  It  is  true  that  the  great  commer- 
cial road  which  traverses  the  desert  between  Drah  in  Ma-  j 
rocco  and  Timbuctoo  in  Soodan  runs  through  a country 
which  is  incapable  of  affording  subsistence  to  a single  family. 
It  is  however  stated,  and  with  some  degree  of  probability, 
that  the  caravan  road  lias  been  purposely  formed  through 
the  wor^t  part  of  the  dehurt,  tho  merchants  being  leas  afraid 
of  the  dangers  uf  the  country  than  those  which  they  would 
have  10  ciuuunicr  if  they  travcrMKl  a tract  which  is  inba* 
btled  by  numerous  independent  tribes,  each  uf  which  is 
eager  to  enrich  itself  by  plundering  the  caravans  or  sub- 
jecting them  to  a heavy  tax  for  a free  passage  through  their 
territories.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  tho  country  along  the 
coaiit  ie>  far  from  being  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants,  as 
they  alw  ays  make  their  appearance  when  a vessel  approaches 
ui’  IS  cast  on  the  shore.  It  would  also  appear  that  at  no 
great  distance  from  toe  sea  the  country  contains  extensive 
pasture-grounds  tluKigh  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  fre- 
quently interniplorl  tracts  which  are  completely  sterile, 
r ui'lher  inUuid  dosmi  t tracts  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  inUabiuims  occupy  a much  greater  portion  of  the 
country,  nntit  is  perfecily  sterile  and  uninhabited  only  along 
the  vaiavan  road,  so  that  the  cafiiias  generally  terminate 
their  ,ong  journey  without  meeting  with  a single  person. 
The  dilTureni  tracts  covcre<l  with  saml.  gravel,  and  rocks, 
as  well  as  the  ridges  uf  low  liilU  which  <iccur  along  the 
caravan  road,  run  east  and  west,  a fact  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounicil  f»r  by  tho  circumstance  of  the  wind  almost 
Without  exception  blowitig  from  the  east.  Tho  country  be- 
wcoii  this  road  and  the  above-mentioned  country  between 
Tripoli  and  I.Ari  is  less  known  than  the  western  portion  of 
tho  Sahel,  but  the  tnbes  of  theTuaricks  which  inhabit  it 
appear  to  be  numerous,  and  to  consist  of  many  individuals. 

The  Libyan  dc*crl,  or  eastern  part  of  tlie  Salmra,  contains 
a considciable  number  of  oases  or  fertile  tracts,  which  sup- 
port a moderate  population.  Nearly  all  of  llieni  contain 
extensive  groves  of  date-trees  and  fields  in  which  dhurra  is 
grown.  BcMdes  several  oases  wiitch  lie  at  the  distance  of 
two  to  three  days*  journey  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the 
west,  and  which  are  noticed  in  the  article  Egypt,  several 
others  of  some  extent  occur  along  the  caiavan  route  which 
leads  from  Dur-Fur  north  tost  loTdiesli,  but  our  knowledge 
of  the  countries  along  this  road  is  very  imperfect,  as  no 
European  has  ever  crossed  iL  Oilier  oa-cs  occur  near  tho 
norlbern  boundary  of  the  Libyan  desert,  among  which  ore 
Siwoh  and  Atigila.  [Avoila.^ 

Climate. — Few  European  travellers  have  traversed  the 
Sahara,  and  we  are  very  itn^/utfectly  orquainled  with  its 
climate.  It  is  certain  that  no  rain  fiilU  along  the  coast 
south  uf  Cape  J uby,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  sotre  showers 
fall  aniiuall)  in  the  countries  south  of  Mount  Alla%  but  it 
is  not  known  how  far  inland  they  extend.  Tliese  sliowcrs 
fall  liotwecn  August  ami  November.  Along  the  coast 
heavy  dews  occur  in  the  summer  months,  but  they  appear  to 
be  quite  unknown  in  the  interior,  os  Cailh^  never  makes 
any  nientiou  of  dew.  In  the  interior  the  wind  blows  almost 
without  interruption  from  the  east,  and  in  the  day-time  fre- 
qiienity  with  the  violence  of  a gale,  which  however  is  gene- 
rally fidlowed  by  a dead  rnlm  after  sunset.  The  strong 
wind  moderates  the  heat  of  the  burning  sun,  and  hence  the 
nights  are  usually  more  insupportable  than  the  no*iti-diy 
lieat.  Tho  violent  gales  frwjuenily  raise  the  loose  sand  in 
such  quantities,  that  u layer  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  sand 
Olid  air,  and  rising  about  twenty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  si'cms  to  divide  the  purer  atmo?ipherc  from  tho 
imiid  earth.  This  sand,  when  agtlaletlby  whirlwinds.  »omo- 
tiroes  burie.s  caflila«,  and  ofien  puts  them  into  tho  greatest 
confusion.  ‘One  of  the  largest  of  llicse  pillartof  sand,’  says 
Cailli6,  • (T*>s?etl  our  camp,  overset  all  the  tents,  and,  whirling 
Uh  about  like  straws,  threw  one  of  us  on  the  other  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  We  knew  not  where  we  were,  and  could 
not  dislingnish  any  thing  at  the  distance  of  a foot.  The 
sand  wrapi>«<i  ns  in  daikuciui  like  a fog,  and  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  confounded  and  blenderl  in  one.  Whilst  this 
frightful  tempcat  iaaled,  we  remained  stretched  on  tlie 
ground,  motionless,  dying  of  thirst,  burned  by  the  boat  of 


the  land,  and  buffeted  bv  the  wind.  We  suffered  nothing 
however  from  tho  sun,  whose  disc,  almost  concealed  by  the 
cloud  of  sand,  appeared  dim  and  deprived  of  its  rays.'  The 
degree  of  heat  to  which  these  counlsics  ore  subject  has 
not  been  determine!  by  exact  observation.  DavuLon 
briefly  states  that  in  the  country  near  Wadi  Nun,  lying 
at  tho  foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  contiguous  to  the  Sahara,  the 
thermometer  in  summer  at  noon  varied  between  120'’  and 
1 40“.  Golbeny  states  that  at  St.  Louis  on  the  Senegal,  a 
place  situated  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara,  the 
mean  temperature  of  iho  spring  (April.  May,  ond  June)  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  63“,  and  at  noon  116“.  In 
summer  (July,  Augu&t,  and  September)  the  tlierroumelor 
in  the  morning  generally  rises  to  between  b‘2*  and  83",  and 
at  noon  to  ]U7“.  The  gn'atest  degree  of  heal  whieli  is  ex- 
perienced in  (he  interior  of  the  Sahara  seems  to  occur  iu 
August  and  September,  at  w hich  time  caravans  do  nut  travel, 
(hough  it  is  tho  season  in  which  iho  northern  parts  of  tlie 
desert  are  refreshed  by  showers  of  rain. 

I PfiniuHion*. — The  roost  useful  domestic  animal  is  iba 

, camel,  without  which  these  extensive  deserts  could  not 
; be  traversed.  The  camels  which  are  reared  by  the  tribes 
that  inhabit  thu  desert  are  distinguished  by  their  extraor- 
dinary speed  and  abstinence,  and  known  in  northern  Africa 
by  the  name  of  keiriet  or  maharhiet.  Next  to  the  camel  the 
mu-it  useful  animal  is  the  goal,  which  is  very  abundant  in 
the  Sahel,  at  (he  dry  pastures  arc  more  adapted  to  it  than 
to  sheep.  Sheep  however  arc  also  common.  There  are 
some  black  cattle  of  a small  breed,  but  only  in  those  places 
which  have  good  pasture.  Hurses  are  rare  in  the  Sahel, 
but  more  numerous  farther  east.  There  are  lions  and  pan- 
thers, and  some  other  smaller  wild  animals.  Goxelles  are 
frequent  in  all  places  where  bushes  and  shrubs  occur,  and 
in  a few  places  antelopes  also  are  rout  wilh.  In  the  deserts 
I bordering  on  Egypt  thedipus  jerhua  almunds.  In  the  Sahel 
. ostriches  are  very  numerous,  end  they  are  hunted  by  the 
' natives  for  their  feathers  from  Mar  to  July.  Vultures  and 
'ravens  are  the  only  birds  that  inhabit  the  deserts,  except  on  ^ 
I some  uf  the  lakes  along  the  rocky  hills  between  Feszan  and 
Uiima,  where  there  aro  snipes  and  wild  ducks.  In  some 
parts  the  Guinea-fowl  occurs.  There  aro  also  serpents 
, in  (be  desert.  As  honey  is  used  in  some  districts,  it  would 
seem  that  bees  roust  be  kept,  but  we  find  no  mention  of 
tlicm  by  travelleis. 

The  vcgelable  productions  are  few  in  number.  Date- 
trees  are  only  found  in  the  oases  of  the  eastern  districts  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Allas.  Tho  Tibboos,  a native  tribe  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  cultivate  gu/sub,  a species  of  millet, 
and  a little  cotton.  As  millet  constitutes  a part  of  the 
daily  food  of  tho  Moors  who  inhabit  the  western  part 
of  toe  Sahel,  it  would  seem  that  tins  grain  is  also  raised 
thcro;  but  there  is  no  authority  fur  saying  that  it  is. 
Among  the  wild  plants  there  are  some  species  of  mi- 
mosas. of  acacias,  and  (he  Iledysnrum  alhiji,  a thorny 
plant  about  cightooii  inchcH  high,  which  remains  green  all 
tho  year  round,  grows  in  many  parts  of  the  desert  in  the 
sand,  and  is  eagerly  eaten  by  the  raracls  : it  is  nearly  the 
only  plant  that  supplies  them  with  food  while  they  are 
traversing  the  desert.  Near  the  most  south-western  corner 
of  the  Sahel  arc  extensive  woods  consisting  of  acocia-trecs, 
from  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  gum  is  obtained 
which  ill  Eiiroiie  is  consumed  under  tho  name  of  gum  arabic. 

It  is  collected  oy  the  Moors,  and  then  sold  to  the  French 
and  English  merchants  in  Sl  Louis  on  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  river. 

Tho  minerals  are  limited  to  iron-ore  and  salt.  Iron-ore 
occurs  between  Fezzan  and  Bilma.  Salt  is  obtained  from 
springs  and  lakes,  and  it  occurs  also  in  extensive  beds  in  the 
Sahel.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants,  ns  it 
furnishes  them  with  the  most  abundant  article  of  cummerre. 
The  countries  soutii  of  the  Sahara,  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Soodan,  appear  to  have  no  salt,  and  all  tho  salt 
which  is  consumed  in  them  is  brought  from  the  Sahara. 
Tho  only  places  nerroanently  inhabited  in  the  Sahel  are 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  salt  is  found. 

Inhabitants.-— \ great  number  of  independent  tribes  are 
dispersed  over  the  Sahara.  They  belong  to  four  nations, 
the  Moors,  the  Tuaricks,  Tibboos,  and  Aiabs.  Tho  Moors 
feem  to  be  in  possession  of  (lie  whole  country  west  of  the 
road  leading  from  Timbuctoo  to  Drah.  They  are  a branch 
of  the  Moors  who  inhabit  Morocco,  but  have  a gn>aler  mix- 
ture of  negro  blood  in  them.  Their  complexion  is  in  general 
nearly  black,  but  the  red  colour  ui'der  it  is  perceptible; 
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their  b«ir  is  not  woolly,  like  that  of  the  tiogroes,  but  straight ; 
they  have  a spare  body,  ami  rather  slender  legs ; the  spine  is 
sU^btly  curved,  the  face  lung,  the  cheeks  hollow,  the  eyes 
sunk  but  lively.  They  speak  the  Moghrebin  dialect  of  the 
Arabic  language,  and  though  they  live  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  and  conso(|Ucntly  lead  a nomadic  life,  they  take 
care  of  the  education  of  their  cbildron,  all  of  whom  are 
taught  reading  and  soiuo  part  of  the  Koran.  They  are 
very  expert  in  tanning  and  preparing  leather,  and  in  manu* 
fucturing,  with  only  a liainmcr  and  a little  anvil,  bracelets, 
earrings,  and  ncckliiccs  of  gold,  in  making  knives  and 
dagger»  and  other  arm«,  and  they  are  even  expert  in  weav- 
ing. Many  of  them  arc  merchant^  and  a still  greater 
number  are  employed  in  accjm^ranyiDg  the  caffilas  on  the 
route  between  Drah  and  Timbucloo.  The  boat  known  of 
the  MuorUh  tribes  arc  thoae  in  whose  torrilohi.*8  the  gum 
fureats  are  situated,  and  who  bring  their  produce  to  the 
Kurupean  suttiements  on  the  Senegal. 

The  numerous  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  Sahara,  or  that  couttiry  which  lies  between  the 
two  great  caravan  routes  that  travorso  it  from  north  to 
south.  The  form  of  their  body  and  thoir  language  prove 
tlial  they  belong  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Northern 
Africa,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Berber:*,  and  in 
Marocco  arc  called  the  Amazirgbis.  They  are  mucli  stouter 
than  the  Moors,  and  their  complexion  is  not  so  dark.  'Hicir 
none  is  aquiline,  the  eyes  largo,  the  mouth  finely  formed, 
the  face  long,  and  the  forehead  rather  elevated.  Their 
language  is  said  to  bo  similar  to  that  of  the  Amazirghis,  but 
this  fact  has  not  yet  been  well  ascertained.  They  live  on 
tlie  produce  of  their  herds  and  by  transporting  salt  to 
S'>xUn.  but  they  have  also  com|)cned  sumo  districts  of  those 
countries  to  pay  them  a tribute,  os  they  are  very  warlike 
and  enterprising,  (hough  ihoir  anus  aru  only  a lance  ami  a 
poniard;  they  never  use  fire-arms. 

The  Tibboos  occupy  (bo  tract  between  Fezzan  and  Lake 
Tchad,  and  an  extensive  country  extending  cast  of  this  line 
towards  tho  boundary  of  Egypt.  In  features  they  strongly 
rcfioroble  the  negroes.  Must  of  them  are  quite  black, 
though  some  have  copper-colourud  faces  ; they  aru  slim  and 
Weil  made,  have  high  cheek-bones,  the  negro  nose,  large 
mouth,  ami  their  teeth  aro  much  stained  by  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  and  trona  which  they  use.  Thuy  are  above  the 
middle  size.  They  live  principally  on  tho  produce  of  theii 
herds  and  docks,  but  also  cultivate  some  ruillot  and  cotton. 
They  arc  loss  warlike  ihnn  their  neighbours  the  Tuaricks, 
and  much  exposed  to  be  pillageil  by  them  where  the  two 
nations  live  near  one  another.  They  aro  armed  like  the 
Tuaiicks. 

Along  the  boundary-lme  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  there  are 
some  Arabian  tribes,  w hich  have  preserved  the  manners  and 
language  of  tho  Bedouins,  and  reseuiblo  them  in  every 
^c^pccl.  The  use  of  fire-arms,  which  they  bavo  universally 
adupteil,  renders  them  tho  terror  of  their  more  numerous 
neighbours  the  Tibboos,  and  even  of  the  braver  Tuaricks. 

Commercc.-^-Though  the  Sahara  only  supplies  three  com- 
mercial products,  salt,  gum  arabic,  and  ostrich  feathers,  a 
coiibiderablo  trafiic  is  carried  on  between  the  countries 
north  and  south  of  the  desert,  which  is  frequently  traversed 
by  cadiia.s,  or  caravans,  consisting  of  from  '200  to  500  per- 
sons, and  of  from  juO  to  2000  camels.  A camel's  load  is 
five  bundreil  pounds.  The  caravams  export  from  tho  coun- 
tries situated  on  the  Mediterrauounchienygootlsof  European 
mamifuclure,  such  as  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  and  some  cotton 
stulTs,  to  which  are  added  some  articles  manufactured  at 
Fez,  and  tobacco,  dates,  &c.  Their  returns  consist  of  gold, 
ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  and  slaves.  In  traversing  the  desert 
they  Usually  buy  large  quantities  of  salt,  which  they  sell  in 
Soodiin  at  a groat  profit.  The  road  which  tho  caravans 
lake  between  Tripoli  and  Bornou  has  been  already  noticed. 
Another  road,  less  frequented  by  caffilas,  runs  from  Tiru- 
buctoo  northward  to  Fez.  About  160  miles  north  of  Tim- 
buctoo  it  passes  through  £1  Arawan,  a place  containing 
about  300  houses,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Moors  and  Tuaricks. 
Near  the  town  there  are  suinu  good  wells,  and  also  some 
grass,  but  nothing  is  cultivated,  and  provisions  aro  brought 
from  Sansandmg  in  Bambuira.  Aficr  leaving  that  town 
no  inhabited  place  is  met  with  until  the  southern  declivities 
of  tho  Allas  are  reached.  Thero  are  a few  wells  in  the  | 
central  and  northern  districts  through  which  the  road 
parses,  but  in  those  which  lie  contiguous  to  El  Arawan 
there  is  only  one  well,  which  is  more  than  200  miles  from 
that  place.  After  having  reached  the  southern  declivities 


of  tho  Atlas,  tho  cafflla  passes  through  the  eountries  of  El 
Harib,  El  Urah,  and  Tafilelt,  and  then  over  the  elevated 
range  of  mountains  to  Fez.  The  road  which  leads  from 
Mogadore  to  Tarudant  or  Terodant,  and  thence  to  Talla,  is  to 
be  considered  a branch  of  this  road.  From  Tatta  it  takes  an 
eastern  direction,  and  toon  falls  in  with  the  groat  caravan  line. 
These  two  roads  are  much  used.  A third  road  also  begins  at 
Timbuctooor  El  Arawan,  and  passes  first  nearly  north  until  it 
reaches,  near  26”  N.Iat.,  the  oasis  ofTouat  orTawai,  whence 
it  continues  in  a north-eastern  direction  to  Gadaraes,  which 
is  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  hilly  region  which 
divides  the  Sahara  from  Tripoli.  On  this  road  caravans 
travel  eight  days  without  finding  a well.  A caravan  route 
traverses  tho  Libyan  desert,  beginning  in  Soodan  at  Waro, 
the  capital  of  the  country  of  Dar-Zaleh  or  Wadat,  and 
traversing  Borgou  and  Tibcsti  in  a north-western  direction. 
From  the  last-mentioned  place  it  runs  westward  to  the  great 
rood  (hat  loads  from  Bornou  to  Tripoli.  No  European  has 
over  travelled  along  this  rosd.  Tho  most  eastern  caravan 
road  that  traversea  the  Sahara  connects  Dar-Fur  with 
Egypt:  it  begins  at  Cobbe,  tho  commercial  town  of  Dar- 
Fur.  and  passing  through  the  small  oases  of  Bir-el-Malha. 
Lcghea,  Selimab,  and  Sbeb,  it  reaches  Wady  Khargeh,  or 
the  Great  Oasts  (25”  N.  lat.),  whence  two  roads  lead  to 
one  to  the  town  of  Girgoh  and  the  other  to  Siout. 
[DAft-ruR.] 

Salt  is  gut  in  great  abundance  at  three  places  in  the 
Sahel:  at  Toudeny,  which  is  situated  near  21”  3u'  N.  1st. 
and  4”  W.  long. ; at  Hoden  or  Waden,  near  20”  N . lat.  and 
13”  W.  long.;  and  etShingarin,  near  17”  30'  N.  lat.  and  4* 
W.  long.  The  town  of  El  Arawan  sends  the  abundant  pro- 
duce of  the  rock-salt  mines  of  Toudeny  to  the  countries  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Joliba,  especially  to  Sansanding  and 
Yaroina,  and  receives  in  return  ivory,  gold,  slaves,  wax, 
honey,  cloths  of  Soodan,  and  cured  provisions.  The  salt 
obtained  from  tho  rock-salt  mines  of  Uodeo  and  Shingarin 
is  carried  to  the  tame  places  and  to  Sego  by  the  caravans  of 
(he  merchants  of  Walet,  a town  which  is  said  not  to  be  in- 
ferior in  extent  and  population  to  Timbucloo,  which  eon- 
lams  about  12,000  innabilanta.  The  position  of  Walet  is 
not  well  ascertained.  According  to  Mungo  Park,  it  lies 
between  15”  and  16”  N.  lat.  ar>d  Mlween  6”  and  6”  W.  long., 
on  the  border  of  the  Sahara,  and  is  surrounded  by  a sterile 
country.  The  carav'an  route  from  Timbuctoo  to  Mnown  in 
Ludamar  passes  through  Walet. 

An  extensive  fishery  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  the 
Sahara  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands.  This 
fishery  commences  on  tho  north  at  C^pe  Nun  ; the  Ashor 
men  seldom  venturing  to  go  farther  north,  although  fish  aro 
cnually  abundant  thero.  from  fear  of  the  Moors  on  that  part 
or  the  coast,  who  possess  boats.  From  C^pe  Nun  to  the 
bank  of  Arguin,  which  is  the  extent  of  the  fishery,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  desert  have  not  a single  boat.  The  fish 
taken  here  are  porgy,  mullet  of  several  kinds,  rock -cud,  and 
red  snapper,  ^le  tonnage  of  the  schooners  employ^  m 
this  fishery  is  from  1 00  to  15U.  The  fish  are  very  abundant, 
and  weigh  (Vom  eight  to  sixty  pounds  each.  Every  schooner 
takes  daily  on  an  average  three  hundredweight.  Tho 
number  of  persons  employed  in  this  fishery  is  considerable. 
It  gives  employment  to  between  400  and  500  men  from  tho 
island  of  Lanzerotc,  to  about  250  from  Fuerlevcntura,  and  to 
a considerable  number  from  the  other  islands.  Fish  con- 
stitutes tho  principal  food  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
Canaries.  The  fishermen  frequently  land,  not  only  to  pro- 
cure water,  but  to  barter  their  fish  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  desert  for  wool  and  orchilla. 

Discoeen'er.— Tho  nature  of  the  Sahara  opposes  insuper- 
ablo  obatacies  to  the  progress  of  a conqueror.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  wore  only  well  acquainted  with  the  oases  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  which  are  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
western  edge  of  tho  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  with  thoae  which 
arc  contiguous  to  the  rocky  region  that  divides  the  desert 
from  (ho  Mediterranean,  os  the  Ammonium-(now  Siwah), 
Augila,  and  Cydaroum  (now  Gadames).  The  coast  of  the 
Sahara  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  betweeu  1412  and 
1443  [Africa,  vol.  i..  p.  174],  but  the  interior  of  (hat  country 
was  unknown  up  to  the  enc{  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
the  exception  of  what  knowledge  might  be  derived  from  a 
few  notices  in  the  writings  of  Leo  Africanui.  The  first  im- 
pulse to  discovery  in  tho  interior  of  Africa  was  given  by  the 
establishment  of  tho  African  Association  in  1788,  but  before 
their  labours  produced  any  important  result,  Browne  had 
succeeded  (m  1793'  in  penetrating  to  Dar-Fur,  with  the 
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Soodan  eaniTan,  tbronsh  the  oaaei  which  lie  west  of  the 
Yalley  of  the  Nile.  Before  he  pubhshefl  hiiTravcIft  (1800), 
Mun);ol*aik  hud  returned  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba, 
where  ho  had  collected  some  infortnalion  respectii>g  tho 
aouth-westorn  districts  of  the  Sahara,  though  he  bad  only 
been  on  tho  borders  of  the  desert.  Two  years  aAcrwards 
thu  travels  of  llornemann  were  published,  who  had  penc- 
tratvrl  from  Kgvpt  to  Fuzzan  by  the  way  of  Siwab  ana  Au> 
gila.  Though  roi>re  bad  thus  been  done  towards  discovor- 
iiig  thu  interior  of  Africa  in  the  last  ten  years  of  tho  eigh- 
teenth century  than  in  all  previous  lime,  no  important  ad<li- 
tiun  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Sahara  was  made  dunng  the 
next  twenty  years,  except  a few  facts  contained  m the  nar- 
rative of  a shipwrecked  American  sailor  named  Adams, 
which  was  published  in  1816.  Horncmann  indeed  is  said 
to  have  crusscrl  the  Sahara,  and  to  have  proceeded  as  far  as 
Nytfe,  suppo»«rl  to  bo  about  lO'^Su'  N.  laU,  but  no  record  has 
been  proMjrveil  of  his  journey. 

In  i8IH  Captain  L\on  entered  Africa  from  Tripoli,  and 
although  he  di<l  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  tho 
Sahara,  os  he  did  not  proceed  farther  than  Tegerhy  (24'^  N. 
lat.)  near  tbo  southern  boundary  of  Fezzan.  he  collected 
much  interesting  iuformatiun,  which  was  published  in  Ib'il. 
Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Oudnoy  (1822-1824).  folluwiug 
the  same  route,  not  only  traversed  the  desert  in  all  its 
width  frum  Tripoli  toBornou,  but  discovered  a considcrablu 
extent  of  Sondan.  These  important  discoveries  were  to  bo 
enlarged  bytbe  travels  of  Major  Laing.  who  in  1825  like- 
wisu  ^parted  from  Tripoli,  and  passing  through  the  oasis  of 
Gadames,  traversed  the  wliolo  width  of  tho  Sahara,  and 
reached  Timburtoo,but  un  attempting  to  return  to  Marocco 
by  the  way  of  El  Arawan,  be  was  murdered  by  the  natives 
before  bo  reached  El  Arawan.  No  record  of  his  travels  has 
has  been  proM^rved.  Two  years  afterwards  Cailli6,  a French- 
man, who  in  1827  had  traversed  the  southern  portion  of 
Sonogambia,  between  10**  and  12'*  N.  lai.,  and  then  passed 
through  the  western  countries  of  Soodan  to  Timlmctoo.de- 
parien  from  the  last-mentioned  place,  and  reached  Fez  by 
the  route  which  is  frer]uenied  by  the  caravans  that  carry  on 
the  trade  buen  Soe<lan  and  Marui-co.  A few  years  ago 
Davidson  iiiade  an  attempt  to  reach  Timbuctoo  by  Uiu  route 
from  Wady  Nun  to  Tatta,  and  hence  to  rejoin  the  great 
caravan  road,  but  he  wan  murdered  by  the  natives. 

All  the  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Sahara  are  in- 
dependent; but  Fezzan  andGadaraea  are  subject  to  Tripoli, 
and  tho  oases  along  the  western  c<lge  of  the  valley  of  thu 
Nile,  os  well  as  Siwab,  depend  on  the  pasha  of  Egypt- 

(Mungo  Park’s  TravetM  in  the  Interior  DtniricU  q/" 
4frica:  Browne’s  Travelt  in  Afrtca,  Egy^A,  ufui  Syria; 
Journo/  of  F.  Homemann't  Tiravelt  from  Cairo  to  Mour- 
jouk:  Robert  Adams's  ^c.;  Lyon  t Narrative 

of  TraveU  in  Nortkrm  Africa  in  the  yeare  1818-1820; 
1^11  bam.  Clapperton.  and  Oudney’s  Narrative  qf  Travele  in 
Northern  and  Central  /\frica;  Cailhe'i  TraveU  through 
Central  dfriva  to  Timbuctoo;  Uolberry’a  TraveU  in  Africa; 
Savigny's  aad  Oirriard’a  Narratwe  of  a Foyage  to  Senegiil 
and  tlif  Shipureck  of  the  Meduea ; Captain  Belcher's  Ob- 
serration*  on  rarioue  jmnts  qf  the  If  'est  Coiut  if  Africa, 
in  the  London  Ceogr.  Journal,  vol.  ii. ; Lieuu  ArleU's  Sur- 
rey <f  some  cf  the  Canary  Island*  and  of  part  qf  the 
irettem  Coatt  of  Africa,  in  the  London  (Jeogr.  Journal,  vol. 
vi. ; and  Letter*  from  Mr.  Davidton,  in  tlw  Lfmdon  Ueogr. 
Journal,  vol.  vi.  and  vol.  vli, ; Paolo  della  Celia’s  Narrattve 
of  an  Ej'judstion  from  Tripoli  to  the  fVestern  Frontier  qf 
Egypt.y 

SAHARUNPORE.  [SKHARtiNPORE.] 

SAID  IBN  BATRIC,  tho  name  of  a person  more  com- 
monly known  by  tbc  appellation  of  Eulychius  (K(>rt'xtoc. 
Arabicd  which  signifies  ^Huppy’  in  Greek, 

* Said'  does  m Arabic.  He  was  bom  a.h.  263  (a.u.  875),  at 
Foslat  in  Egypt,  and  was  originally  brought  up  ss  a phy- 
sician ; and  we  are  told  by  Ibu  Abi  0^albiah  (Oioun  Al- 
Ambd  fi  Tabaent  At-Atebba, ' Funtes  Relaiionum  DvClassi- 
faus  Modicorum,’  rap.  14,  see.  lu)  that  be  excelled  lioth  in  ' 
the  theory  and  practice  of  that  profession,  and  that  he  com- 
posed a work  on  the  subject  of  medicine.  But  it  is  os  an 
historian  that  he  is  best  known,  and  as  onu  of  tho  Melchite* 

* Thi*  ntmn,  which  «icaiSr«  wiu  th«  UUe  lo  lh«  CatltoUc 

fri  OitlMii<.x  |w(ly  lu  the  EaM.  in  mmwiTtwnc*  i^Tlh*  M«n-  p4rt  ukeo  bj’  lit* 
vraivri-r-t  Mirci-vu  mkI  I-««  in  4nfu<«-.os  <*lih  arm*  smlHici*  the  ilecnws  vf 
th<-  ur<‘halr-'<l»n.  * n.  451.  'TIm-  nnme  «na  uoloaow'i  lilt  lh<*  U-tilhcvn- 
tary.  iih<l  u»  Syrtw!  wtjfin-  tt  «>«•  iuT«'iil«-d  by  »hs  Jncolxlv*,  aixl 

Mfrrly  aStivnea  by  ih«  NttkorUna  «n<J  Muh«m»«-tUn*5  but  it 
wiUxsot  aliamc  by  tb«  (^iholicmniMlU  rn-flursOy  uaMi  in  th«r  Aun«)s  of  i:uly- 
Atu».*  (GiMmo.  chsp  ij.) 


patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  to  which  dignity  he  wti  raised  A.m. 
321  (a-ix.  933).  an>l  assumed  upon  the  occasion  the  name  of 
Eutychius.  He  died  a.h.  328  (a.p.  94U).  His  principal 
work  IS  a general  history  of  the  world,  from  the  cieaiiun  to 
his  own  lime,  written  in  Arabic,  and  edited  by  Pucock. 
Oxoii..  1656,*  4to.  2 Tols.,  Arab,  and  Lat..  with  the  lilte 
* Nadhm  Al-Jaiiabir  : Cuntextiu  Cemmoruro,  aive  Kuty- 
chii  Patriarchs  Alexandrun  Annates.’  This  is  styled  by 
Gibbon,  chap.  51,  note  m.,  *a  pompous  edition  of  an  indif- 
ferent author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify  the  Presby- 
terian prejudices  of  his  friend  Selden,’  who  dufrayedtheex- 
pense  of  the  work,  and  promised  to  add  some  annolations, 
which  however  his  death,  in  1654,  prevented  him  from  con.- 
thbuting.  He  had  himself  pubiiaheil  a small  portion  of  the 
same  work,  enlitlml  * Eutyciiii  iEgyptii,  Patriarchs  Ortho- 
duxorum  Alexandrini, — Ecclcsin  sum  Origincs.'  Arab,  and 
Lat.,  Lond.  1642.  4lo.,with  a learned  commentary.  He  se- 
lected this  particular  chapter,  because  his  ‘ Presbyterian  pre- 
judices’ Were  delighted  at  finding  in  it  that  Mark,  m 
founding  the  church  at  Alexandria,  appointed  a eoliego  of 
twelve  presbyters  or  elders,  who.  whenever  the  Patriarchate 
was  vacant,  ele<*ted  one  of  their  own  number  to  fill  the 
ollico.  This  litllo  extract  of  Seldon's  was  very  severely  cri- 
licise<l  in  a work  cmiiled  ‘Eutychius  Patriarcha  Alexatidii- 
nus  vindicatus,  et  suis  rostitutus  Oriontalibus;  stve  Res- 
ponsio  ad  Joannis  Selduni  Origincs,  auctore  Abrahamo  Be- 
chelicnsi,  Marunita  ex  Libanu,'  Romte.  1661,  4to.  Three 
other  smaller  works  are  mentioned  in  Wustenfeld,  * Gesrh. 
der  Arab.  Aerzte.'  but  this  only  has  been  published.  (Nicoil 
and  Pusey,  'Catal.MSS.  Arab.  Bibliuth.  Bodl.  f D'Herbelot, 
‘Biblioth.  Orient.;’  Schnurrer,  ‘ Biblioth.  Arab.,’  p.  144.) 

SAIDE.  [Syria.] 

SAiOA.  [Antklopk,  vol.  iU  p.  73.] 

SAIL,  a quantityof  canvas  attached  to  the  yards  or  slays 
of  a Iwat  or  ship  in  order  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  wind, 
and  thus  give  motion  to  the  vessel.  The  depth  of  a sail  is 
capable  of  lH.>ing  diminishe<l  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
fom*  of  the  w inil,  bv  lucans  of  the  rcef-t>oints. 

Tlie  principal  isaits  of  large  vessels  can  be  place«l  at  right 
angles  In  the  direction  of  the  keel  of  the  ship,  and  this  posi- 
tion is  given  to  them  when  the  vessel  goes  before  the 
wind  ; in  other  rases  the  same  sails  niav  by  means  of  the 
braces  bo  placed  obliquely  to  the  keel.  'I'he  satis  w hich  are 
attached  to  the  ship’s  stays,  and  the  sails  of  boats  or  small 
vessels,  are  gcnorully  in  a vertical  plane  passing  through  tho 
kwl ; a certain  dcgre<*  of  obliquity  to  that  plane  may  how- 
ever bo  given  to  them  at  their  lower  extremities  if  neces- 
sary. Sails  are  strengthened  by  cords  sewn  along  their 
edges  in  oitler  to  prevent  them  from  being  easily  tom  by  the 
actinu  of  the  winn. 

When  a vessel  is  in  still  water,  the  pressure  of  tho  wind 
against  the  sails  overcomes  its  inertia,  and  motion  takes 
place  in  some  direction.  The  motion  goes  on  increasing  by 
the  accelerative  power  of  tho  wind,  as  the  motion  of  a do- 
acending  body  ia  accelerated  by  tho  force  of  gravity ; but  at 
the  end  of  a certain  tine  the  resistance  in  an  upi>osito  direc- 
tion, both  of  the  air  against  the  sails  and  hull  of  the  ship,  and 
of  the  wQler  against  the  latter,  becoming  equal  to  the  acce- 
lerative power  of  the  wind,  the  ship  acquires  a terminal  or 
uniform  velocity,  and  in  this  state  (neglecting  the  resistance 
of  the  air)  there  may  be  said  to  bo  an  efjuilibrium  between  the 
pressure  of  tho  wind  against  the  sails  and  of  the  water 
against  the  vessel. 

The  principal  pmblem  connected  with  the  motion  of 
vessels  on  the  water  has  for  its  object  the  delerininalion  of 
the  relation  between  the  velocities  of  the  wind  mid  of  tlie 
vessel ; and  its  solution  consi-^ts  in  finding  Rlgcbmiccxprcs- 
sion<  for  those  pressures,  and  making  them  wjual  to  one 
another.  But  many  practical  dilliculties  present  iheinsclvcs 
in  investigating  that  relation;  for  the  pressure  of  tho  wind 
ts  niiMlified  by  the  form  whU-h  the  sail  assutDcs  when  acted 
uimn,  by  the  obliquity  of  the  w ind's  direction  to  iliegctieral 
plane  of  the  sail,  and  by  the  interference  of  one  sail  with 
another,  by  which  intciferencc  the  wind  may  be  partly  in- 
tercepted, or  cnrreni.s  mny  be  produced  in  directions  dif- 
ferttnt  from  the  genera!  direction  of  the  wind.  The  resistance 
of  the  water  is  al#w>  greatly  rantlifii^d  by  the  form  of  the 
ship’s  hull  and  by  the  direction  of  its  motion  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  the  keel.  These  difficulties  cannot  be  removed; 
therefore  the  results  of  mathematical  researches  concerning 
the  motion  of  ship.s  can  only  be  considered  as  very  remote 
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■pproximatioos  to  the  rulee  which  ahould  ^ide  the  practice 
of  the  seaman.  And  in  order  to  simplify  the  problem,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  tltat  the  ship  is  tumished  with  only  one 
sail,  whose  area  is  such  that  tlie  action  of  the  wind  u;>on  it 
may  be  equivalent  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  wind  upon 
all  the  saila  The  entire  ve^ique,  as  it  is  called  by  furof^n 
writers,  or  the  centre  of  pressure,  must  also  be  supposed  to 
be  at  the  centre  of  ^avity  of  the  sail  That  part  of  the 
ship's  surface  which  is  resisted  by  the  water  must  more* 
over  bo  represented  by  a plane  surface  whose  area  is  such 
that  this  ie:»istance  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  efficient  action 
of  tlie  water  on  the  ship. 

I'lie  pressure  of  the  air  perpendicularly  against  a plane 
surface  equal  to  one  square  foot  is  usually  estimated  at  j^slb. 
avoirdupois,  tho  surface  pressed  being  at  rest,  and  the  wind 
moving  with  a velocity  equal  to  one  foot  per  second*  or 
aiiout  0‘68  mile  ]ier  Iwur;  also  the  resistance  of  water 
Against  a like  surface  and  moving  with  an  equal  velocity 
IS  estimated  at  1*6  lb.  The  pressure  or  resistance,  by  the 
laws  of  hydrodynamics,  vanes  with  tho  square  of  the 
velocity:  and.  from  the  resolution  of  furces,  it  may  be 
shiiwn(AKKOUYNAMics]  that  ilie  otreclive  force  with  wiiich 
a fluid  strikes  a plane  surl'ace  obliquely,  when  estiniateil  in 
a dirwiiion  ]>ei'pendtcular  to  the  plane,  varies  with  iho 
M|uare  of  the  sme  of  llte  tncliiialion  lu  the  plane.  It  must 
be  observed  however  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  this  law;  for,  from  the  expeiiments  of  Bossul, 
D'Alembert,  and  Condnrect,  it  appears  to  hold  good  only 
for  indinaliuns  between  6U'^  and  The  cx}icnuieiits  of 

Sinealuii  indicate  that  the  pressures  vary  nearly  with  the 
sme  of  the  inoUnatioo.  when  llio  latter  is  between  5u  and  6U 
degrees;  at  greater  uicUnations  the  pressure  is  some  frac* 
tional  power  of  the  sine,  and  at  very  snmU  iiicliiiationa  it 
approaches  nearly  to  the  square.  From  those  of  Dr.  Hut- 
ton it  is  found  that  at  inclinations  between  6u”  and  the 
pressures  vary  nearly  us  the  sinus  of  the  incluiatiunt. 

Ill  delermining  tho  |trcssur«  of  a lluid  against  tho  sur- 
face, which  IS  in  motion,  it  imiBi  l>e  olMorvud  that,  by  the 
laws  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  the  efficient  velocity  of  im- 
pulse is  to  be  expressed  not  by  the  absolute,  but  by  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  impellmg  jiower.  lienee,  when  the 
wind  and  ship  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  the  etreo- 
live  velui'ily  is  the  difTerence,  and  wiien  they  are  moving  in 
opposite  directions,  it  is  the  sum  of  their  several  velocities.  ' 
h must  also  he  uliAerverl  that  tlie  force  of  the  wind  and  t'ue  , 
reaction  of  tho  water  are  to  Ire  considered  os  taking  place  in  . 
liurizontal  directions,  mid  that  Iho  effective  pressuru  yf  the  I 
wind  on  a Hat  sail  is  in  a dirix'tion  perpendicular  to  the  ! 
plane  of  the  sail,  whatever  be  the  poeitiuu  of  llio  latter  and 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Now  when  a ship  sails  before  the  wind  in  still  water,  if 
wo  consider  the  sail  as  a plane  surface  ut  right  angles  to 
the  keel  of  the  ship  and  to  the  direction  of  tho  wind ; repre- 
senting the  pressure  of  the  air  on  a M|uare  loot,  when  tho 
velocity  is  one  foot  per  second,  by  1*,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
water  on  n square  foot  with  uii  equal  velo«*ity  by  P';  also 
putting  V for  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  V'  for  that  of  the 
ship,  bulb  being  exprefcwid  in  feel  |mt  second ; A for  the 
area  of  the  sail,  and  A'  tor  that  of  a vertieul  seciiuu  through 
the  iiuiucrsed  part  of  ike  ship  taken  t erpeiidiculorly  to  the 
keel ; the  equation  of  e«]uihbriuin  will  evidently  be 
A P.  (V-VV=.V.  P'.  V'*; 

and  from  this  equation  V may  be  easily  found.  It  fuUons 
from  the  saiiio  equation  that,  wlien  the  other  terms  are 

constant,  y~^y>  varies  with  v'A,  or  the  velocity  of  the 

wind  in  the  sail  ia  to  the  velocity  of  the  %>hi|>  as  unitv  is  to 
the  square  rout  of  thu  surface  of  the  sad. 

But  while  the  (dane  of  the  sail  is  supposed  to  be  )icr|K:ii* 
dicular  to  ‘.he  Keel  of  the  ship,  let  the  dtreeiiun  of  thu  wind 
be  oblique  to  both,  anil  let  the  force  of  impulse  perpeiidtcu- 
arly  to  the  sad  be  prui>urtiuiial  to  the  si(uaru  of  tho  sine 
of  tho  inehiiatiun  of  the  wind  to  the  sail ; then,  if  KL  1*0 
the  keel,  M the  place  of  tho  tau'>l.  r/z  the  puMliuu  of  lliu 
yard,  and  \V'M  reproMml  the  diicctiuii  and  velocity  of  the 
wind,  we  shall  have  sm.*  W'Mz  for  the  force  of  im- 

pulse With  whieli  a p.iriicle  of  air  acts  on  ihe  sail.  Tins 
value  of  Uie  iiiipiilse  is  huvvcver  correct  only  ut  the  inontunt 
before  the  ship  begins  to  move;  for,  let  the  ship  he  advanc- 
ing III  the  (Jirectiuii  kL  with  a vchtciiy  such  that  the  sad 
m«*ves  parallel  to  itself  from  M to  R,  while  a particle  of  air 
would  move  from  W'  lu  M if  tho  ship  were  at  rest,— it  wnl ! 


be  evident  now  that  a Hag  at  M,  whttdi,  when  the  ship  is  at 
rest.  Would  have  its  plane  in  thi;  direction  pnxiuced, 

being  carrierl  by  llin  motion  of  tho  ship  from  M towards  1* 
would  be  acted  on  by  the  particles  of  air  coming  against  it. 
as  if  it  were  rosi.-ifed  by  forces  parallel  to  MR  and  (ending 
f<oro  R towanl^i  M ; therefore  (lie  forces  parullel  to  W^M  and 
RM  heitig  rusi>ectivc]y  proportional  to  those  lines,  tho  flag 
will  by  the  cuin|>0!iitionof  forces  take  thu  direction  rr'M.the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  W'R.  Tliis  is  ibo  efficient 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  its  velocity  ro.'iy  be  represented 
by  that  diagonal,  when  that  of  the  wind  in  its  true  direction 
is  represented  by  W'M:  consequently  the  impulse  of  the  wind 
perpendirulariy  to  thu  plane  of  (bu  sail  must  be  represented 
by  r..\.  tt*'M*.  sin.’  tr'Ms.  By  this  impulse  motion  is  pro- 
diirml  in  tlie  ship  in  the  direction  of  hs  keel,  and  tho  whole 
expression  may  l>o  made  equal  to  A'.  P'.  V'*.  tho  former 
expression  for  the  resistance  of  the  water.  The  values  of 
W’M  and  of  MU,  that  is,  V and  V',  the  absolute  velocitie* 
of  the  wind  and  ship,  and  also  the  angle  LMW'  Icing 
known,  the  value  of  tr'M  may  bo  computed. 

When  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  not  coincident  with 
the  line  of  the  ship's  koed,  its  power  to  impel  the  ship  for* 
ward  will  be  increased  by  placing  the  sail  in  tome  obliaue 
position  08  YZ.  In  this  ca^e  let  MC,  perpendicular  to  YZ, 
represent  the  velocity  with  which,  if  not  resisted  by  the 
water,  the  ship  would  niuvo  by  the  anion  of  the  wind. 
Then,  by  the  resolution  motions,  letting  fall  CD  perpen- 
dicularly on  KD.  MD  and  DC  will  represent  the  velocitiea 
in  tho&o  directions;  and.  in  ibo  case  of  e<|udibrium  between 
the  actions  of  the  wind  and  water,  tlie  resistance  of  tho 
latter  agaimt  the  side  of  the  ship  perpendicularly  (o  the 
keel  will  bo  to  that  against  tho  bow.  parallel  to  the  keel,  as 
CD  to  D.M,  or  as  tang.  ^CMD  to  radius.  Let  A''  be  the 
area  of  a vertical  section  through  tho  immersed  part  of  tlie 
ship  in  thu  direction  of  the  knil,  and  A^  as  before,  the  area 
of  the  vertical  section  iierpeiuhcularly  to  the  keel ; also  sup- 
)K)»u  that,  in  consequence  of  the  reaction  of  the  water,  the 
ship's  motion,  instead  ofboing  in  the  direction  MC,  should 
be  111  some  other,  a*  MR.  Then  V' representing  the  velocity 
of  the  ship  in  this  direction,  and  the  resistancu  of  the  water 
being  supjiosod  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
voluciiv  and  sqimre  of  tlio  siiio  of  the  inclination,  wc  have 
i*'.A".V'*  sin.’  KMD  for  the  resistance  of  tho  water  against 
tho  ship’s  side,  and  P'.A'.V'*  cos.*  EMD  for  the  resistance 
against  the  bows.  Therefore 

tan.  CMD  ; radius  : : A"  tin.’  EMD  • A'  ros.’  KMD ; 
consequently,  the  ratio  of  A^  to  A"  Iwing  supposed  to  bo 
known,  thu  value  of  KMD.  that  is,  tliu  ship’s  lee-way,  might 
bo  found.  If  ZMD=46^  and  the  ratio  of  A"  to  A'  be 
assumed  to  be  os  \'l  to  1,  the  Ice-way  will  be  ibund  to  be 
Ift"*  6';  and  if  ZMD=.')u“,  the  leo-wuy  will  be*  20“  <19'.  But 
eX]>erimont  alone  can  doierroine  this  element,  fur,  with 
equal  velocities  and  equal  cjuaniiiies  of  sad,  it  varies  in 
difl'crent  ships;  and.  in  the  same  ship,  with  the  velocity, 
end  the  disposition  and  quantity  of  the  sail. 

MN  represent  the  velocity  of  Ihe  ship  m tho  direction 
MK;  then  tcM,  tlie  diagonal  of  the  pnrBllulograrn  WN, 
Will  represent  the  clficient  velociiy  of  the  wind  m that 
direction,  WM  being  the  true  direciion  of  tlie  veiurity; 
and  letting  fall  on  YZ  the  port>endiculnr  trZ.  this  lust 
line  will  represent  the  velocity  perpendicularly  to  tb* 
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(ait.  Tliercfore  the  force  of  the  wind  in  this  direction 
will  be  proportional  totrZ';  then  drawing  trQ  pat-allel  to 
MR,  to  meet  .SQ  drawn  through  Z perpendicularly  to  MG 
and  wQ.  wo  have  ZirQ  equal  to  the  cumplimonl  of  ZMG, 
and  consequcnll)'  trZ*  being  resolved  in  the  direction  ME 
or  trQ,  becomes  trZ’  cos.  ZnQ.or  trZ*  sin.  ZMG.  But  teZ 
vanes  as  sin.  ZtcMZ;  thcrerore  tho  force  of  the  wind  to 
impel  the  ship  in  the  direction  ME  is  proportional  to 
sin.*  u'MZ  sin.  ZME;  and  the  force  of  impulse  being  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity  produced  by  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  velocity  of  the  ship  will  vary  with  sin.irMZ 

V sin.  ZME,  Now  making  the diflerential  of  this  expression 
equal  (0  zero,  considering  trME  as  constant  and  4MEas 
variable,  it  will  be  found  that  this  product  is  a maximum 
when  ^teME  is  so  divided  that  tan.  trMZ  : tan.  ZME  : : 

2 : I,  or  that  sm.  (irMZ  — ZME)=^  sin.  u'ME- 

In  Maclaurin's  ‘ Fluxions'  (art.  912)  there  is  given  an 
investigation  of  the  angle  WMZ.  between  the  true  direction 
of  the  wind  and  the  {dane  of  the  sail,  when  the  wlocily  of 
tho  ship’s  motion  in  ME  is  a maximum.  Tlic  general 
expression  is  complex,  but  when  the  direction  of  the  wind 
is  perpendicular  to  the  ship’s  course  wc  have  tail.  '\VMZ=  , 

, f 9 V'»”l  3 V'  ' 

V V' being  the  velocity  of  the  ship 

and  V that  of  il^c  wind. 

Therefore,  if  the  velocity  of  the  ship  were  verv  small,  we 
should  have  tan.  WMZ«V‘2  nearly,  or  \VN1Zs=54*  44' 
nearly.  Bui,  on  making  V'  equal  to  J.  and  4 of  V.  we 
obtain  for  ^WMZ  the  several  rorrc«|Kmding  values  61^ 
27\  63*  26^  and  66*  58'.  It  may  be  observed  also  that,  if 
both  ^ZME  and  V arc  given,  the  velocity  of  the  ship  will 
he  a niaxiimim  when  the  angle  WMZ  is  a right  angle,  or 
w hen  the  sails  are  perpendicular  to  the  true  dtrecUou  of  tho 
wind. 

In  the  same  work  (art.  917)  tlicrc  is  given  the  investiga- 
tion of  an  equation  from  which  may  bo  determined  Ibc 
angle  ZME.  between  the  plane  of  the  sad  and  tho  line  of 
the  ship's  motion  when  the  velocity  is  a maximum;  and 
from  that  equation  it  is  inferred  (art.  919)  that,  if  the  wind 
is  ncqiendicular  to  the  tail,  the  velocity  is  the  greatest  (pro- 
vided the  velocity  of  the  ship  licfore  the  wind  be  nut  los» 
tlian  onc-lbird  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind)  w hen  sin.  ZME  : 

> 

radius::  1‘5874;  the  velocity  of  the  thip  being 

expressed  by  unity,  and  V,  the  true  velocity  of  the  wind,  by 
a multiple  of  that  velocity.  It  may  also  be  inferrorl  from 
the  same  equation,  that  if  the  velocity  of  the  wind  be  such 
as  to  cause  the  velocity  of  the  ship  to  be  greater  than 
o:ie-lhird  of  itself,  the  ship  will  sail  faster  when  the  course  is 
oblique  to  the  wind  than  when  coincident  with  its  direction. 

The  force  of  the  wind,  winch  is  denoted  bv  P.A.trM* 
sin.*  «'MZ  sin.  ZME,  being  made  equal  to  P'.A^V"*  (which 
will  express  tlie  resistance  of  the  water,  if  A'  represent  the 
area  of  ihe  immersed  section  of  the  ship  perpendicularly  to 
ME),  the  value  of  V',  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  might  from 
thence  be  obtained ; and  from  Ibc  expression  of  that  value 
it  may  bu  ^eeii  that,  while  the  other  terms  remain  the  same, 
the  velocity  of  the  ship  varies  with  the  relative  velocity  of 
the  wind  and  ship,  with  tho  sine  of  its  inclination  to  tho* 
plane  of  the  sail,  and  with  the  square  rout  of  the  area  of  the 
sail.  Hence  also,  when  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  both 
the  area  and  position  of  the  sail  are  constant,  the  velocity 
of  the  ship  varies  with  sin.  leMZ;  that  is.  with  the  sine  of 
the  angle  made  by  the  apparent  direction  of  tho  wind  with 
the  plane  of  the  sail.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  general 
equation,  that,  by  sufficiently  increasing  A and  the  angle 
fr\lZ.  the  velocity  (V')  of  (he  ship  may  be  made  to  exceed 
trM,  which  is  that  of  the  wind. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  the  course  of  the  ship  and  the 
position  of  (ho  sails,  so  that  the  ship  might  recede  most 
rapidly  from  any  point  of  danger,  as  from  a lee-coast 
iituuted,  for  example,  in  the  position  indicated  by  M'P',  at 
right  angles  to  irM,  the  direction  of  the  wind;  wc  must 
imagine  MP  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  M'P',  that  is,  perpen- 
dicular to  trM.  Then,  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  the 
direction  ME  being  represented  by  sin.  tcMZV  sin.  ZME, 
let  this  velocity  bo  resolved  into  llie  direction  ]>erpcndicular 
to  MP;  that  is,  let  it  be  multiplied  by  sin.  KMP:  the  ship 
will  recede  must  rapidly  from  M'P  when  the  expression 
S..1.  irMZ.  sin.  EMP^/  sin.  ZME  is  a maximum.  On 
makiiiit  the  differential  of  tins  expression  equal  to  zero,  wo 
aliall  find  that  the  velocity  perpendicularly  to  MP  is  the 
greatest  when  ZwMP  is  divided  so  that  the  tangents  of  the 


angles  irMZ,  ZME.  and  EMP  are  to  one  another  as  the 
numbers  2,  1,  and  C.  If  the  velocity  of  tho  ship  bo  very 
small,  wo  shall  liave^trMK.  or  its  e«|ual  ZMP,  =54*  44^ 
nearly;  and^mMZ  = 35*  16' nearly.  And  since  receding 
at  right  angles  from  a line  M'P,  when  that  line  is  perpen- 
dicujar  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  on  advance  towards 
tho  wind;  it  follows  that  the  above  value  of  trMZ  will  in- 
dicate the  position  which  the  sail  should  have  with  respect 
to  the  wind,  in  order  that  the  ship  may  get  to  windward 
with  the  groalesl  possible  velocitv.  If  the  velocity  of  the 
ship  be  taken  into  consideration,  tlie  angles  trMEand  trMZ 
will,  as  before,  be  mcxtified  by  tho  relation  between  the 
velocities  of  the  ship  and  wind. 

Since  the  lee  way,  which  a ship  always  makes  when  her 
sails  are  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  destroys  the 
equality  of  tho  reaction  of  the  water  which  would  take  place 
on  the  two  bows  if  her  movement  were  in  the  direction  of 
her  keel,  and  gives  rise  to  an  excess  of  pressure  against  the 
loo-bow ; it  follows  that  in  these  circumstances  the  ship's 
head  is  constantly  forced  to  windward,  and  that  the  tend- 
ency of  tho  ship  to  turn  on  the  axis  of  the  rotation  is  so 
much  greater  as  the  howsare  more  acute.  To  oppose,  in 
some  measure,  this  tendency,  tho  quantity  of  sail  in  front  of 
the  centre  of  rotation  is  greater  than  that  which  is  behind 
it ; but,  notwithstanding  such  disposition,  it  always  requires 
some  movement  of  the  rudder  to  complete  thu  counterao- 
tion. 

SAILING,  or  THE  SAILINGS,  a term  applied  to 
tho  different  ways  in  which  the  Mtb  of  a ship  at  sea  and 
(he  variations  of  its  geographical  positions  are  represented 
on  paper.  It  is  also  applied  occasionally  to  the  rules  by 
ahicli,  in  particular  circumstances,  a ship’s  place  and  its 
motion  are  computed. 

Piiine  sailing  consists  in  representing  tho  line  of  a ship’s 
course  or  way,  for  a given  time,  with  the  difference  between 
the  latitudes  and  between  the  longitudes  of  the  two  extreme 
points  of  such  course  by  the  throe  sides  of  a right-angled 
plane  triangle,  of  which  tho  distance  actually  sailed  is  (he 
mpotonuBo;  tho  spaces  on  all  the  lines  being  expressed  in 
nautical  miles  or  oqualorcal  minutes  of  a degree,  as  if  tlie 
earth  were  a plane  surface  and  the  terrestrial  meridians  and 
parallels  of  latitude  were  straight  lines  respectively  parallel 
to  each  other. 

Middle-latitude  tailing  and  globular  tailing  have  been 
briefly  defined  under  those  words;  and  the  first  of  those 
methods,  together  with  parallel  tailing  and  M^eator't 
tailing,  hove  been  explained  under  Rbckonino  at  Ska. 
Tho  term  globular  sailing  is  only  a general  designation  for 
all  those  which  have  been  above  named,  except  plane  sail- 
ing. and  it  includes  also  that  which  is  called  great-circle 
sailing ; because  in  these  methods  tho  rules  of  computation 
are  foundeil  on  the  hypothesis  that  (he  earth  is  a sphere. 

Great-circle  tailing  consists  in  determining  a scries  of 
}H>inU  ill  an  arc  of  a great  circle  between  two  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  for  tho  purpose  of  directing  a ship's 
course  a.s  nearly  as  possible  on  such  arc;  that  is,  on  the 
curve  of  shortest  distance  between  tho  place  from  which 
she  sets  out  and  that  at  which  si>e  is  to  arrive. 

If  a ship  Mere  to  sail  on  the  circumference  of  tho  equate, 
or  of  any  meridian,  the  direction  of  her  course  would  be 
invariably  cast  and  west,  or  north  and  south,  and  the  spaces 

f lasted  over  would  be  differencesof  longitude  or  differences  of 
atitudo  merely.  If  tho  points  of  departure  and  arrival  uro 
in  any  other  direction,  the  ship’s  course  on  the  arc  of  a great 
circle  joining  them  will,  with  i cspect  to  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, vary  at  every  moment ; and,  when  great-circle  sailing  is 
attcmpteil,  it  is  usual,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to  consider 
each  portion  of  tho  circular  arc  (the  differences  of  longitude 
or  latitude  between  its  extremities  not  exceeding  four  or 
five  degrees)  as  coincident  with  some  rhumb  line.  If  u 
sehe.^  of  such  portions  arc  determined  by  means  of  the 
latitudes  and  lungitiidcs  of  their  several  extremities,  tho 
portions,  represented  by  right  lines,  may  be  transferred  to  a 
Mercator's  chart,  on  which  they  will  then  serve  to  indicate 
tho  successive  courses  which  a ship  must  take  in  order  that 
it  may  continue  to  sail  nearly  in  the  ro(|uired  direction. 

Tlio  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  points  of  detmrlurc 
and  arrival  being  supposcil  to  lie  given,  the  distance  between 
those  points  and  also  the  li*o  angles  of  position,  or  the 
angles  between  the  nuiridians  of  the  (wo  paints  and  the 
great  circle  joining  them,  may  be  computed.  Then,  if  points 
be  assumed  on  the  ore  at  any  convenicnl  equal  iiUon'ali 
of  longitude,  and  tho  latitudes  of  those  points  bo  com 
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poted,  the  positions  of  the  several  portions  on  the  ^oat ' 
circle  will  compictelv  dotermined.  In  these  computa- 
tions the  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry  mnv  be  employed, 
hot  the  operations  wjU  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the 
spherical  traversu  tables,  which  show,  on  inspection,  tho 
values  of  the  two  terms  in  the  cosine  of  an  angle  of  a 
triangle  whose  three  sides  are  known.  (Raper,  Practice 
(/ Natyigalion,  7 1 .) 

TVaverte  sailing  is  merely  a general  term  for  the  deter- 
mination of  a single  course  equivalent  to  a series  of  succes- 
sive courses,  whatever  be  the  manner  of  finding  the  lengths 
of  the  lines  forming  the  triangles. 

Oblique  tailing  consists  in  determining  the  position  of  a 
ship  by  observing  with  a compass  tho  bearings  of  two  or  more 
objects  on  the  shore,  whose  places  are  given  on  a chart,  and 
drawing  lines  from  those  places  so  ns  to  make  angles  ' 
with  their  meridians  equal  to  tho  observed  bearings ; the 
intersection  of  the  lines  gives  on  the  chart  the  position  of  j 
the  ship.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  method  of  croei  ' 
bearings.  The  term  oblique  sailing  is  also  applied  to  any  i 
problem  in  which  (when  the  triangles  are  not  right-angleil)  i 
the  distance  of  the  ship  from  any  objev't  on  the  shore,  or  of  ' 
such  objects  from  one  another,  aro  computed  by  tho  rules  | 
of  plane  trigonometry  from  bearings  observed  at  the  ship  j 
when  tho  latter  is  at  two  or  at  a greater  number  of  stations.  I 

Current  tailing  is  the  method  of  dotermining  the  true  | 
motion  of  a ship  when,  besides  being  acted  upon  by  the  ' 
wind,  she  is  moving  in  a current.  [Kbckonino  at  Sba,  ! 
p.  326,  col.  2 ] Lastly, 

tVindtrard  tailing  is  a term  applied  to  that  mode  of  | 
navigoting  a ship  in  which  the  latter  endeavours  to  gain  a 

fort  situated  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  wind  is 
lowing.  The  ship  iu  this  case  is  made,  by  frequent 
tacking,  to  sail  as  near  as  possible  (o  the  wind. 

The  use  of  iho  compass  in  enabling  the  seoman  to  give  to 
the  ship  any  required  direction,  or  in  ascertaining  that 
which  the  ship  is  taking  when  by  tlie  force  of  the  wind  she 
is  beyond  his  control,  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  imperative 
Uiat  he  should  take  every  opportunity  of  finding  by  celestial 
observations  the  position  of  the  magnetic  needle  with  respect 
to  the  terrestrial  meridian,  that  is  to  say,  iU  decimation  or 
variation  ; and  one  of  the  problems  of  nautical  astronomy 
consists  in  determining  tiiis  element,  generally  by  an  ot^ 
Served  altitude  of  the  sun.  [AztMi'TK.] 

But  two  ciroumstances  almost coiuitanilr  operate  to  render 
the  true  course  of  the  ship  uncertain.  One  of  those  is  the 
lee-way,  that  is,  the  angular  deviation  of  the  ship’s  line  of 
motion  from  tlie  direction  of  her  keel  [Sail],  which  direction 
alone  is  indicated  by  tho  compass ; and  the  other  is  tho 
attraction  exercised  by  the  iron-work  in  the  ship  on  the 
magnetic  needle.  By  this  attraction  the  needle  is  prevented 
from  taking  that  direction  which  it  would  assume  from  the 
eflect  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ; and  the  application  of  the 
correcting  phUe,hy  which  the  local  attraction  is  neutralized, 
may  therefore  be  with  propriety  introduced  here. 

This  apparatus,  for  which  the  seaman  is  so  much  indebted 
1o  Mr.  Harlow,  the  inventor,  consists  of  two  thin  circular 
plates  of  iron,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  between 
which  is  interposed  a circular  board,  in  order  to  increase 
the  thickness  without  much  increasing  the  weight;  the 
plates  aro  pressed  close  together  by  amotl  screws  near  their 
edges,  and  by  a screw  at  each  end  of  a brass  socket  passing 
through  the  centre.  Abrass  rod  about  two  feet  long  passes 
through  thi^  socket  perpendicularly  to  the  plate,  and  is  in- 
•erteu  at  one  end,  into  tho  box  or  stand  supporting  the 
compass,  the  plate  being  capable  of  sliding  on  the  rod  so  os 
to  be  placed  at  any  required  distance  from  a vertical  line 
passing  through  the  pivot  of  tho  compass. 

One  of  the  methods  put  in  practice  by  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
order  to  find,  on  board  a ship,  the  cfTect  of  local  attraction 
on  a compass  in  different  directions  tending  from  the  latter, 
was  to  station  one  observer  with  a compasa  or  Iheoduliie  in 
some  convenient  situation  on  shore,  and  another  with  a 
compass  on  board,  at  the  spot  where  the  ship’s  compass  was 
to  be  permanently  fixed,  llien  (the  zeros  of  the  inslrurocnU 
having  when  on  shore  been  brought  to  coincide  with  the 
magnetic  meridian  by  the  observed  bearings  of  some  distant 
object)  wlnlc  Iho  ship  was  swinging  round  os  nearly  on  its 
centre  as  possible  through  3G0  degrees,  the  obsericrs,  with 
their  respective  instruments,  took  by  signal  each  other’s 
bearing  when  the  ship’s  bend  tended  towards  each  point  of 
the  compass.  It  is  evident  that  tho  two  observed  bearings, 
in  each  pair,  ought,  if  no  cause  of  error  ejusted,  to  be  dta- 
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metrically  opposite;  and  the  difference  between  them  u 
due  to  local  attraction  in  that  position  of  the  ship.  The 
direction  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  local  attractions  may 
then  be  determined  by  the  composition  of  forces.  The  po- 
sition in  which  tho  plate  is  to  be  applied  to  the  compass,  as 
a partial  corrector  of  the  local  atlractions,  roust  be  found  by 
trial ; and,  for  this  purpose,  the  compass,  with  its  stand  or 
support,  is  taken  on  snore,  and  turned  gradually  round  on 
its  Vertical  axis.  Tlien,  on  successively  applying  and  re- 
moving the  plale,  the  attraction  of  the  latter  must  be  ob- 
served, and  such  a position  found  for  it  that  tho  effects  may 
agree  with  those  which  resulted  from  the  experiments  on 
board.  When  the  compass  is  set  up  in  the  ship,  iho  plale 
must  be  fixed  at  a distance  from  the  pivot  equal  to  that 
which  was  found  on  shore,  but  in  an  azimuin  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  tho  resultant  of  the  local  attrac- 
tions in  the  ship. 

In  tho  ‘Phil.  Trans,’  1S39,  Mr.  Airy,  tho  astronomer- 
royal.  gavo  a theory  of  the  magnetism  imluced  by  tho  iron  of 
a ship,  in  which  be  has  investigated  the  separate  expressions 
for  the  disturbing  forces  or  local  attractions  on  the  north 
end  of  the  needle,  in  directions  tending  towards  tho  magnetic 
north,  tho  magnetic  east,  and  vertically  downwards.  Of 
these  the  only  lorce  which  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  is  the 
second ; and  Mr.  .'\iry,  having  computed  the  force  produced 
by  Barlow’s  plate  when  in  tho  position  assigned  to  it  as  a 
correolor,  combined  it  with  the  local  attraction  towards  the 
aast,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  resulting  force 
was  really  corrected.  The  result  was,  that  one  of  tho  two 
terms  in  the  expression  for  the  force  was  destruved,  and 
that  Uie  other  was  doubled.  In  order  to  destruv  tbis  term 
also,  in  a steam-boat  having  a compass  on  the  deck  or 
in  a cabin,  so  that  the  iron  work  may  be  nearly  equally  dif- 
fused above  and  below  it,  it  would  be  necessary',  in  addition 
to  Barlow’s  plale,  to  have  a mass  of  iron  on  the  same  level 
as  the  compass,  but  either  on  the  starboard  or  larboard  side, 
and  in  a situation  found  by  trial,  so  that  the  compass  may 
point  correctly  when  tho  ship’s  head  lies  north-east,  soulli- 
east,  south-west,  and  north-west.  Tho  compass  will  iluii 
point  correctly  in  all  magnetic  latitudes. 

As  a general  rule  for  tho  application  of  iron  in  order  to 
correct  the  local  attractions  on  ships’  compasses,  Mr.  Airy 
' remarks  that  if  a mass  of  iron  be  placed  opposite  an  cqu.il 
mass,  botli  in  azimuth  and  elevation  with  ru.>ipcct  to  the 
compass,  the  disturbing  effect  of  one  mass  is  doubled.  If 
ono  mass  be  placed  opposite  the  other  in  azimuth,  and  at 
tho  same  elevation  or  depression,  or  if  it  be  placed  in  tho 
same  azimuth,  but  with  an  elevation  instead  of  a depression, 
and  lice  vertd,  it  destroys  one  term  in  tho  disturbing  force 
and  doubles  another  And  if  one  mass  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  as  the  compass,  its  effects  may  bo  destroyed  by 
placing  another  mass  at  tho  same  level,  but  at  a distance  iu 
azimuth  equal  to  90“  on  either  side. 

Instead  of  an  iron  plate  fur  the  correction  of  local  attrac- 
tions, Mr  Airy  recommends  an  iron  scroll,  or  a long  box 
containing  an  iron  chain,  with  one  end  only  directed  towards 
the  compass;  by  this  means  the  inequality  of  magnetic  ac- 
tion in  different  parts  of  a broad  plate  will  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Barlow  gives  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  effoct 
of  local  altraciion  on  an  observed  azimuth  of  the  sun Tako 
tho  bearing  of  the  sun  by  the  azimuth  compass,  or  rather, 
take  a mean  of  several  oWrved  bearings  in  the  usual  wav  * 
first  without  the  correcting  plate,  and  afterwards  with  the 
plate  attached  to  the  compass  ; the  difference  between  the 
two  observations,  or  between  the  means  of  the  several  ob- 
servations, is  due  to  local  attraction.  Then  if  the  observa- 
tions without  the  plate  arc  diminished  by  using  the  plate, 
the  local  attraction  is  to  be  added  to  tho  bearings  observed 
without  the  plate,  in  order  to  give  the  true  bearing  or  azi- 
muth. If  the  first  observatiuns  are  increasetl,  the  local 
attraction  is  to  be  subtracted. 

SAIVIA  LAKES.  [Russian  Eupirk.] 

S.\1MIRI.  [Sagouin.] 

SAINFOIN,  Hedytarum  onrhrichit,  is  a plant  of  the 
family  of  the  Leguminoste,  which  grows  luxuriantly  and 
spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  mountains  of  tho  middle 
and  south  of  Europo.  It  has  been  in  regular  cultivation 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
fodiler  for  cattle,  either  in  the  green  stale  or  when  converted 
into  hay.  There  are  few  plants  which  have  more  rapidly 
improved  the  value  of  poor  thin  calcareous  soils  than  sain- 
foin ; and  in  the  richer  kinds  of  loam,  which  contain  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  oaloareous  matter,  its  value  sui-passea 
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evon  that  of  broad  clover,  giving  fully  as  great  a return, 
with  a much  smaller  expenditure  of  manure.  Tlie  plant 
has  E strong  woody  and  fibrous  root,  which  insinuates  lUelf 
into  the  5ssurus  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  finds  moLbture  in 
the  dr)  est  seasuns,  while  iU  spreading  fibres  keep  the  earth 
from  being  washed  down  the  sleep  &lo|>es  of  the  lulls.  Being 
nearly  perennial,  or  at  least  of  many  years  duration,  it  binds 
the  soil  together.  In  favourable  situations,  it  may  be  made 
into  hay  twice  in  the  year,  or  cut  ofiener  as  green  fodder. 
In  the  most  arid  and  exposed  situations,  it  gives  at  least  one 
good  crop  of  bay.  The  plant  grows  about  two  feel  higb,  and 
the  stem,  which  branches  out  into  many  compound  leaves, 
is  crowned  with  a beautiful  spike  of  liowers  of  the  impilio* 
naceous  kmd.  After  it  has  been  mown,  it  shoote  out  rapidly 
ogam,  and  may  bo  advantageously  depastured  by  every  kind 
of  rattle  or  sheep.  There  arc  varieties  of  llio  plant  which 
differ  in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  : the  best  is  called  in 
France  esparcetle  or  aait{/(An  d det4JC  coupe*.  From  Franco 
it  has  been  introduced  into  England.  The  duration  of  sain- 
foin de{K‘nds  uu  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  slate  it  was 
in  with  res|>ect  to  weeds  when  it  was  sown.  A cold  wet 
sub>od  soon  destroys  the  routs,  whereas  a free  and  dry  one. 
whether  rocky  or  gravelly,  gives  them  vigour.  Grass  and 
Weeds  which  chuko  the  crown  of  the  plant,  soon  cause  it  to 
decay,  as  is  the  case  with  lucern.  Wuh  every  advantage,  it 
may  last  in  vigour  ten  years,  especially  if  it  is  occasionally 
invigorated  witha  tup*dressing  of  luaiiuro  or  ashes,  or,  which 
is  best  of  all,  with  diluted  urine,  or  the  drainings  from  dung- 
hills. During  that  time  it  may  be  cut  twice  for  hay  every  year, 
taking  care  to  cut  it  before  the  llowcr  is  faded  or  tlie  seed 
ftH'tncd ; and  if  sheep  are  folded  on  it  after  the  second 
cutting,  tho  next  crop  will  well  repay  the  trouble.  It  is 
usually  sown  in  spring  in  a crop  of  bailey  or  oats,  which 
shoutu  be  sown  thin  in  order  that  the  sainfoin  may  nut  be 
smotheic<l.  The  land  should  have  been  prepared  by  a 
cleansing  crop,  such  as  turnips  fed  ufl*  by  sheep  folded  on 
them.  From  three  to  four  bushels  of  seed  may  be  sown, 
harrowed  in,  and  rollud.  It  is  nut  often  drilled,  although 
thU  method,  by  allowing  the  use  of  tho  1h>6  between  the 
rows,  would  much  strengthen  the  young  plants,  auj  protect 
them  against  coarse  grasses,  which  are  their  greatest  enu- 
mies.  In  the  first  year  tho  saiul'uin  should  not  be  fed  off 
by  sheep;  and  if  it  is  mown,  it  sirould  not  be  mown  too 
close  to  the  ground.  Thu  crown  of  the  root  in  the  young 
plant  rises  a little  above  the  ground  ; and  if  this  be  hit  ofi'. 
or  cut  with  the  scythe,  the  plant  dies.  It  is  useful  to  har- 
row the  ground  lightly,  to  draw  the  earth  round  the  roots, 
ami  to  dosiroy  seed  weeds  soon  after  the  barley  or  oats  are 
reaped.  The  satufuin  does  not  produce  a large  crop  the 
first  }car;  fur  soiue  ef  the  seeds  will  lie  a twelvemonth 
in  the  ground  before  they  spring  up.  It  is  in  perfec- 
tion after  the  secoud  year,  when  a )>orlion  may  be  revorved 
for  i>ced.  Samfum  hay  is  extremely  nourishing  for  every 
kind  of  cattle,  especially  if  it  has  been  made  without  rain. 
Although  it  is  not  apt  to  hi-ut  in  the  stack,  it  must  be  put 
up  in  a very  dry  state;  and  if  it  has  suffered  from  rain,  too 
much  care  cumiot  be  taken  thoroughly  to  dry  it;  fur  the 
water  insinuates  itself  by  capillary  aurae'unn  into  the  hollow 
stems  and  is  long  in  eYU|Kirating,  so  that  when  it  fools  quite 
dry  u may  }et  contain  much  water.  Thu  mwleofdiscuver- 
iiig  this  is  to  twist  it  strongly  in  ilio  hands  into  a ro)K‘.  when 
the  moisture,  if  there  any,  will  uuxe  out.  It  is  better  to 
let  It  dry  thuruughlr,  than,  by  carrying  it  in  a burr)',  to  run 
the  risk  of  its  becoming  mouldy  within.  In  very  urecarious 
seasons  it  maybe  carried  in  a green  statu,  providcu  there  be 
no  tuolslure  in  it  from  dews  or  showers,  uml  stacked  in  al- 
ernate  layers  with  good  alraw.  It  will  impart  some  of  its 
fragrance  to  the  straw, and  loose  none  of  iUv  nutritive  qualities. 
The  same  may  be  douo  with  lucern  or  clover.  The  most 
advantageous  use  of  saiofoia  however  is  to  cut  it  green  and 
give  it  immediately  to  the  cattle.  There  is  no  danger  of 
their  being  boven  by  it,  for  it  foimonta  very  slowly,  owing 
to  the  fibrous  nature  of  tho  slem.  If  the  situation  of  the 
field  admits  of  occasional  irrigation,  without  ^nser  of  the 
water  stagnating,  the  produce  of  the  sainfoin  will  m greatly 
increased;  and  it  may  then  bo  cut  four  or  even  five  times  in 
a season  without  fear  of  exhausting  its  strength.  When  it 
begins  to  appear  thin  on  the  ground,  and  other  plants  seem 
to  get  the  better  of  the  sainmin,  it  is  lime  to  break  it  up. 
The  Iniid  will  be  found  much  improved  in  fertility  by  the 
sainfiiin.  A poor  chufk  ur  gravel  which  before  wuuld  scarcely 
repay  the  seed  sown  in  it,  will  now,  by  tho  gradual  decay  of 
the  roots  tad  fibiet  of  the  samlbin,  produce  several  good 


crops  without  any  other  manure.  The  prudent  foroMr 
however  will  not  entirely  destroy,  by  repealed  cru{ie  of 
grain,  that  cohesion  of  tho  soil  which  is  produced  by  the 
roots  of  the  sainfoin ; but  by  a judicious  course  and  proper 
application  of  the  manure,  which  the  sainfoin  enabled 
him  to  make,  he  will  keep  up  the  newly  acquired  fer- 
tility until,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  can 
again  sow  sainfoin  seed  in  it  with  tho  pru»|)ectof  a crop  more 
abundant  than  the  first.  Many  a pwr  barren  tract  of  cal- 
careous rook  and  gravel' hu  been  fertilised  and  raise<l  in 
value  by  the  sole  effect  of  the  sainfoin,  without  which  it 
must  have  remained  in  its  unproductive  state. 

Although  u chalky  soil  is  best  ailapted  to  the  growth  of 
saiufuin,  tt  may  bo  sown  with  advantage  in  all  light  loams, 
provided  tho  substratum  be  sound  and  dry.  On  very  rich 
deep  mould*  lucein  is  a more  profitable  crop;  but  sainfoin 
will  thrive  where  lucern  would  fail;  and  it  is  particularly 
ad^ted  for  poor  dry  soils. 

There  U nothing  peculiar  in  the  manner  in  which  sainfoin 
U made  into  hay.  It  should  not  bo  shaken  about  too  much, 
for  fear  of  injuring  the  flower  and  breaking  off  the  loaves. 
The  swarih  should  bo  merely  turned  over,  when  dry  on  ono 
bide,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  through,  it  sltould  be  put 
into  small  cocks,  ocrasionally  spread  out  in  the  sun,  when 
the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  stack  as  soon  as 
it  is  sutliciently  made.  1 1 should  take  a good  heat  in  order  to 
make  it  compact,  but  without  acquiring  too  dark  a colour. 
Experience  alone  can  leach  the  exact  time  when  it  should  be 
slacked.  When  it  is  lefi  fur  seed,  it  should  be  examined 
carefully  after  tbo  blossom  fades.  The  lower  pods  will  bo 
filled  with  ripe  seed  before  the  bloasomi  at  the  top  of  the 
spike  of  flowers  are  withered  or  the  seed  formed  in  them. 
If  tho  sainfoin  wore  left  standing  till  these  seeds  were  ripe, 
tho  lowe*t  would  be  shed ; but  by  cutting  it  at  a proper 
time  these  maybe  proeerved.  while  mo«l  of  the  later  will 
ripen  in  the  straw  sutlicicntly  to  vegetate  when  sown. 
Rainy  weather  U very  injurious  to  the  seed  crop ; a fine  time 
should  therefore  be  selected,  if  possible,  even  at  the  risk  of 
a smaller  crop.  The  seed  is  only  gathered  for  sowing;  but 
in  case  there  should  be  more  than  is  required  for  that  p^ 
pose,  and  no  ready  sale,  it  is  excellent  fi^  for  horses.  Tlie 

tiruduee  varies  from  three  to  five  ur  even  six  sacks  per  acre. 

t is  easily  threshed  out,  and  this  operation  is  often  done  on 
a doth  in  tho  field,  when  the  weather  permits.  It  is  readily 
done  by  a threshing' machine,  and  winnowed  like  corn. 
On  the  whole,  there  are  few  plants  the  culiivation  of  which 
is  so  ailvaiiiageous  a-t  that  of  sainfein  on  the  soils  on  which 
it  thrives  best. 

SAINT,  derived  from  the  Latin  * sanctua’ through  the 
French  'sainct,*  properly  signifies  a holy  or  pious  person, 
and  is  so  used  in  the  Christian  church.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  rohgion.  great  veneration  was 
always  shown  to  persons  remarkable  for  their  holiness  or 
pieiy,  and  their  memory  was  churisheil  after  their  death.  In 
course  of  time  it  became  the  custom  to  implore  departed 
saints  to  assist  the  living  by  their  prayers  and  intercessions 
With  the  Deity  ; and  as  man  has  in  all  ages  felt  the  want  of 
a mediator  between  hinieelf  and  the  Deity,  the  practice  of 
praying  to  saints  increased  rapidly,  and  superstition  multi- 
plied the  number  of  such  mediators  *lo  so  great  on  aXtent, 
that  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  to  put  some  restraint 
upon  the  practice.  It  was  accordingly  decrceil  by  ihe  eccle- 
siastical councils  in  the  ninth  century,  that  no  departed 
Christian  should  be  considered  os  a saint  to  wliom  prayers 
might  be  addressed,  until  the  bishop  in  a provincial  coun- 
cil, and  ill  tho  presence  of  the  people,  hnd  pronounctKl  l>im 
worthy  of  that  honour.  Even  m that  century  many  divines 
thought  that  it  was  proper  that  tlio  derisions  of  bisliops  and 
councils  should  be  confirmed  by  the  consent  ami  aulhoniy 
of  the  popOi,  who  was  regarded  as  the  Kupreine  and  univer- 
sal bishop.  It  was  not  however  till  (ho  following  century 
that  any  purt>un  was  sainted  by  tlic  bishop  of  Rome  alone; 
and  (his  honour  was  first  ronforreil  on  Udalric,  bisliop  of 
Augsburg,  by  John  XV.  Shortly  afterwards  the  privilege 
of  declaring  dc|^rted  Christians  to  be  saints  was  roufined 
to  the  pu;>e : and  the  crealion  of  saints  was  distinguished 
by  tlio  name  of  ‘canonization.’ 

The  invocation  of  saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is 
frequentiv  stigmatised  as  idolatry : and  the  church  of  Eng- 
land coniWrans  the  Romish  d<H*trino  on  the  subject  as  ‘a 
fond  thing  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God.’ 
(Article  xxii ) In  this,  as  in  any  other  eaae  of  religious 
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eontroveny,  it  ii  right  to  take  the  aironnt  of  the  doctrine 
from  the  persons  who  believe  in  it,  and  not  from  a statement 
of  their  opponents.  Thus  Bellarroine  says.  ‘ It  is  not  law- 
ful to  ask  of  the  saints  to  grant  to  us.  as  if  they  were  the 
authoTM  of  divine  benufils,  glory,  or  grace,  or  the  other  means 
of  blessedness.  This  is  proved,  first,  from  Scripture:  “The 
Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory”  {Ftnlm  84).  Secondly,  from 
the  usage  of  the  church ; for  in  the  mass  prayers  ai>d  the 
saints’  utHivs  wc  never  ask  anything  else  but  that  at  their 
prayers  Iwuefita  may  be  granted  to  us  by  God.  Tljirdly, 
from  rca-Hon  ; for  what  we  need  surpaAs«.s  the  power  of  the 
creature,  and  therefore  even  of  saints;  thereforu  we  ought 
to  ask  nothing  from  saints  beyond  their  impetrating  from 
God  what  is  profitable  to  us.  Fourthly,  from  Augustine 
and  Theodurct,  who  expressly  teach  that  saints  are  nut  to  be 
invoked  as  Gods,  but  as  able  to  train  from  God  wbat  they 
uUh.  However,  it  must  be  oUMfvad,  when  we  sav  that 
nothing  should  Im  asked  of  saints  but  tlieir  prayers  fur  us. 
the  question  is  not  about  the  words,  but  the  sense  of  the 
wunls.  Fur,  as  far  os  words  it  is  lawful  to  say,  “ St. 
Peter,  pity  me,  save  me,  open  mr  mo  the  gate  of  heaven 
also,  “give  mw  health  of  body,  patience,  firtiiude, &c..”  pru- 
Tklc<l  that  wtiiuoau  “save  and  pity  me  by  praying  for  me;” 
“ grant  mo  this  or  that  by  tby  prayers  and  merits.”  For  so 
speaks  Gregurv  Nuaianieu,  and  many  others  of  theaniionts.’ 
{De  Sanct.  Be  tt^  i.  17.)  The  doctnne  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tliulic  church  is  explicitly  stated  in  tbo  council  of  Trent: 
'Though  the  churen  has  been  aooustomed  sometimes  to 
celebrate  a few  niassea  to  the  honour  and  remembrance  of 
saints,  yet  shi-  doth  not  teach  that  sarrifico  u otfured  to 
them,  but  to  God  alone,  who  crowned  them ; wherefore 
neither  is  the  priest  wont  to  mv,  I offer  sacrifice  to  thee, 
O Peter,  or  OWul,  but  to  God.’  {Seat..  22.) 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints  have  been  written  in  the  * Acta 
Sani'torum,' 46  Tois.  fbl. ; and  m Aitaan  Butler’s  'Lives  of 
the  Saints,’  12  vols.  Svu. 

SAINT  ANTHONY’S  FIRE.  [Erysipila*.] 

8.UNT  RVRKMOND.  [Evhkmond.] 

SAINT  IVKS,  a municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
in  tho  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the  northern  cimst  of  the 
county,  near  its  western  extremity.  277  miles  from  London 
by  Basingstoke,  Andover,  Salisbury,  Dorcliestcr,  Exeter, 
JLsuitcestun,  Bodmin,  Redruth,  and  St.  Erth. 

St  Ives  was  originally  called  St  lie's,  from  lia.  * a woman 
of  groat  saneiiiy,  who  ruinu  billicr  from  Ireland,  about  the 
year  4S0.’  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  sp* 
pv‘srs  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  oncroscbmeiit  of  the 
sand  on  the  coast.  Lelainl  thus  describes  the  situation  of 
the  town  and  the  injury  sustained  by  it  fVoni  this  cause: — 
'The  place  that  the  chief  of  the  toun  hath,  and  rartely 
dnolh  slond  yn,  is  a very  peninsula,  and  is  extemlid  into 
the  se  of  Severn  as  a cape.  Mosie  pnrte  of  tho  houses  in 
tho  petiiiisuhi  bo  tore  opprC'Sid  ur  over*cnvcrid  with  sandos 
that  the  stormy  windcs  and  rages  castiib  up  there.  This 
calamite  hath  eontinuid  thcr  lilio  above  twenty  ycres.*  At 
the  present  time  a range  of  sandy  downs,  covered  with  a 
thin  turf,  andaffiirding  pasturage  to  sheep,  extends  along  tho 
coast  north-eastward  from  St  Ives  nearly  to  Pailstow.  Be- 
neath these  downs,  which  are  in  some  places  a mile  broad 
and  fifty  or  sixty  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  is  found  a 
vegetable  soil,  with  regular  enclosures  and  remains  of  houses. 

Tbo  town  stands,  as  described  by  I^iland,  partly  on  a penin- 
.sula  or  headland  at  the  north-ueslem  extremity  of  St.  Ives 
Bay,  extending  inland  along  the  roads  to  Penzance  and  to 
Redruth.  The  municipal  trough  is  co-extensive  with  the 
parish,  and  includes  an  area  of  1860  statute  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  4776:  there  were  924  inhabited 
houaes,  41  uninhabited,  and  37  building.  The  bouses  on 
thn  Redruth  road  are  well  built  and  roofed  with  slata  In 
other  parts  they  are  inferior,  and  the  streets  are  generally 
narrow  and  uneven,  neither  lighted  nor  regularly  pave<l. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  town  U mean.  There  are  a 
town-hall  and  a market-house,  rebuilt  in  18.18,  and  a small 
gaol,  with  two  apartment-  or  cells,  on  the  staircase  of  the 
town-ball.  The  church  is  a spacious  building,  with  a lofty 
tower;  and  there  are  one  or  two  Methodist  ineeling-huuses. 
Tiiere  is  a pier,  built  above  half  a century  ago  by  subscription, 
and  a building,  formerly  a lighthouse,  now  us^  for  keeping 
(p}VcrnroeiU  stores.  A breakwater  was  cuinmeaced,  at  an 
expense  of  60004,  but  has  never  been  finished.  A battery 
defends  the  approach  by  sea. 

The  chief  business  of  the  place  is  connected  with  the 
mines  or  pUchard  fisheries  of  tbo  neighbourhood.  Some 


thip-building  and  rope  and  sail  making  are  carried  on.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  pilchards,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
cured  and  sent  to  Italy  and  other  countries  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  tin  and  copper  ore,  which  are  sent 
to  Bristol.  There  ore  on  the  streams  near  the  town  several 
fiour-mtlls  and  mills  for  preparing  tho  ores.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets,  one  of  them  inoonsulerable,  and  two  (an- 
liently  four)  yearly  fairs. 

St.  Ives  was  a corporate  town  in  tho  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  when  it  first  sent  representatives  to  parliament,  but 
(he  only  charter  is  one  of  James  II.,  ad.  1685.  L’nder  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  iho  boundary  uf  the  borough  re- 
mained unaltered ; but  a more  contracted  one  has  been 
recommended  by  the  boundary  commissioners,  excluding 
the  rural  districts  of  the  parish.  Tlio  corporation  conMsts  of 
four  aldermen  ami  twelve  cuunrillora,  and  the  borough  has 
a commission  of  the  peace.  Tlie  Court  of  Record  for  the 
borough,  grunted  by  the  charter,  has  nut  been  used  in  modern 
times.  Pi'tly-sessions  are  held  weekly,  and  quarter-ses- 
sions. By  the  Parliamentary  Refonn  Act  the  numhor  of 
representatives  was  reduced  to  one.  By  the  Boundary  Act 
tho  parishes  of  I.elanl  and  Tuwednack.  adjacent  to  the 
borough,  were  added  to  it  for  parliamentary  purposes.  The 
number  of  voters  on  the  register  in  1834-6,  was  699;  in 
1835-e,  504. 

The  living  is  a perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  103/.,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  and  diocese  of 
Exeter. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  twelve  infant  or  dame 
schools,  with  N5  males  and  1C9  females;  seven  other  day- 
schools,  with  147  mules  and  I Id  females;  and  three  Sun- 
day schools,  with  264  males  and  306  females. 

SAINT  JOHN.  H.  [BoLtNGUEOKK.l 
SAINT  VITUS  S DANCE.  [Chorea.] 

SAINTE  CROIX.  [Ste.  Croix.] 

SAINTE  M^RIE.  [Stk.  Marik.] 

SAINTE  MARIF.-AUX  MINES.  [Rhin,  Haut.! 
SAINTES,  a town  in  Fnince,  eonit^  of  an  arrotmisse- 
ment  in  tho  department  of  Chareiite  Infcrieure;  264  miles 
in  a direct  line  south-west  of  Paris,  or  304  miles  by  the 
road  through  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Niort,  and  St.  Jean 
d’Ang<51y ; in  45°  44'  N.  lal.  and  0°  39'  W.  long. 

Tins  town  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  tho  name  of 
Mediulamim  or  Mediolanium ; and  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Santone-s  ur  Sanloni,  from  whom,  in  the  latter  period  uf 
tho  Romm  domination,  it  took  the  name  of  Saiitones, 
whence  by  corruption  the  mofictn  natuo  ' Saintes’  has  been 
derived.  It  is  mentioned  in  the ‘Antouiiio  Itinerary,’ the 
'Thcodo^ian  Table,’  and  thc'Nolitia  Proviiiciariiiu ;’  and 
by  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (who  s|>euks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  llourishitig  towns  of  Aquitania)^ 
AusoniuA  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (who  call  it  oaiitonus 
and  Santoni).  Tliere  aio  several  Roman  reuiuios,  especially 
a large  triumphal  arch  with  two  archways  through  it, 
cunstrucle<l  of  enormous  stones  without  cuuieni ; the  remains 
of  an  amphithualre,  almost  a»  large  as  that  uf  Ntmes,  but  in  a 
more  ruinous  condition,  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a circus.  Se- 
veral antiquities  of  minor  importance  were  discovered  in  1816 
and  1816.  On  the  duwnfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  was 
occupied  successively  by  tho  Visigoths  and  the  Franks,  and 
in  a.o.  850  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen  or  Normans. 
It  became  the  seat  of  a biahoprie  in  tlie  tenth  century,  and 
several  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  here.  It  was  tbecapi-  * 
tal  of  tho  province  of  Saintongc.and  was,  with  it,  included  m 
tile  duchy  of  Guienne;  the  heiress  of  which,  El^onore,  rotired 
U>  an  abbey  here  after  tho  dissolution  of  lier  marriage  with 
I»uis  le  Jeuno.  Ucame.  through  her  subaequenl  marriage 
with  Henry  II.,  into  the  bonds  of  the  kings  ul  England,  who 
retainer!  it  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Charles  V. 

The  town  stands  in  a pleasant  situation  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  over  which 
river  is  a stone  bridge:  it  has  a pleasant  appearance  at  a 
distance;  but  the  interior  does  not  cutrespond,  for  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  ond  the  houses  gene- 
rally ill  built.  The  cx-catliedral  is  popularly  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Charlemagne;  it  has  a fine  (jolbic  steeple. 
The  church  of  Si.  Euirope  or  Eutropius  has  also  a fine 
steeple,  erected  by  l»uia  XI.  The  buildings  of  the  abbey 
to  which  Kl(*onore  retired  are  now  occupied  as  a ca%'alry 
barrack ; and  tbo  ex-episcopal  palace  is  the  hotel  of  the  sub- 
prefect. Tbo  tbeatro  and  liie  college  present  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  architecture;  in  the  latter  is  the  pubiio 
library  of  24,009  volumes. 
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Tbo  population  of  Saintet,  in  1B26,  was  10,300  for  the 
eotnmuno;  in  1831.  7521  for  the  town,  or  10.437  the 
whole  commune ; anil  in  I63G,  9559  for  the  eomniuno.  Tho 
maoufaciures  are  of  lieht  woollen  stuffs,  hosiery,  and 
earthenware ; there  aro  uyc*housos,  tan*yards,  and  cooper- 
ages. The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  a rich  wine  country, 
and  much  wine  and  cxconenlbrandy(Cognacbrandy)is  pro- 
duced; these  ort ides,  with  grain  and  wool,  and  tho  goods 
manufactured  in  the  town,  form  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 
Thwe  are  twelve  fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  quarries  of 
excellent  stone  near  tho  town. 

Saintes  has  a consUtorial  reformed  church ; an  agricul- 
tural society ; a departmental  iiurser)- ; a college  or  high 
school,  with  a cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  annc.\cd ; o 
public  library,  and  a museum  of  natural  history.  There 
are  some  judicial  and  fiscal  uinecs.  From  (he  time  of  the 
division  of  France  into  departments,  to  the  year  1810,  Saintes 
was  the  capital  of  (he  department,  but  it  has  now  yielded 
that  dignity  to  La  Rochelle.  Its  arrondisscmcnl  bail,  in 
1831.  a nopulnlion  of  104,933. 

SAISTONGE,  a pro>iiice  of  France,  lying  on  tho  coa.sl 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  bounded  on  (ho  norih-west  by  tho 
little  province  of  Aunis,  from  which  it  was  in  one  part  scp.a- 
rated  by  tho  Charuntc.  on  the  norlh-ciisl  by  Poitou,  on  the 
east  by  Angoumoisor  Angoumais.on  the  south  and  souih 
west  by  Le  Bordelais  or  Ouyenno  Proper,  from  which  it  was 
separatwl  by  tho  Gironde,  and  on  (lie  west  by  tho  ocean.  It 
was  united  with  Angoumois  into  one  military  covernment ; 
and  the  district  of  llrouageais.  which  extended  along  the 
>en-coasl  between  the  Cbarente  and  Gironde,  was  dctaclied 
from  It.  and  annexed  to  ibe  government  of  Aunis,  so  as  to 
deprive  Saintongo  of  its  maritime  character. 

Saiiitoiige  was  divided  into  Haute  and  Basse,  or  Upper 
and  Lower,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Charente. 
Haute  or  Upper  Saintoiige,  which  was  south  of  (he  Cha- 
rente, WM  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  comprehended 
among  its  subdivisions  tho  districts  of  Bruuageais  and  the 
Isle  of  Arvert.  which  latter  is  a peninsula,  and  not  an  island, 
between  the  little  river  Seudre  and  the  Gironde.  Tbo  chief 
town  of  Haute  Saintonge  and  of  the  whole  province  was 
Saintes  [Saintes]:  among  the  other  towns  were  Marennes 
(population  1969  town.  4005  whole  commune),  Jonrac  (po- 
pulation 1798  town,  2618  whole  commune)  [CnauENTE 
Inferieurr].  and  Barbezieux  (population  2437  town,  2756 
whole  commune)  [Barbezieux].  Basso  or  Lower  Sain- 
tongo had  for  its  chief  town  St.  Jean  d’Ang61y  (population 
5326  town,  6031  whole  commune)  [Jean  d Angki,y,  St.]. 
Among  the  other  towns  wore  Tonnay  Charente  (population 
1 791  town,  3206  whole  commune),  ami  Su  Savinien  (popu- 
lation 2465  town,  3559  whole  commune).  [Charente  In- 
ferieurk.]  The  population  of  the.MJ  towns  is  from  (lie 
census  of  1831.  Saintongo  is  now  comprchendeil  in  the 
department  of  Charente  Infcrieure,  except  a very  small  part 
which  is  included  in  the  department  of  Charente. 

The  province  obtained  Its  name  from  the  Celtic  people 
the  Saiiloncs  or  Santoni,  by  whom,  in  Cicsar's  lime,  it  was 
iiihabiloil.  Under  tbo  Romans,  it  was  included  in  Aqui- 
tanio ; and  on  the  subdivision  of  that  province,  in  Aquitaiiia 
Secunda.  It  fell  into  the  hands  successively  of  the  Visigoths 
and  tho  Franks,  and  forme<l  part  of  the  duchy  of  Aquiiuino. 
afterwards  Guionne.  [Saintes.1 

SAJOU.  [Sap.wou.] 

. SAKIS.  The  genus  Pithrein  of  Desroarest  and  Illiger 
comprehends  those  American  monkeys  which  arc  generally 
known  by  tho  tiamo  of  SaktM,  or  rather  those  Sakis  which 
liave  for  the  most  part  long  and  bushy  mils,  and  thus  have 
obtained  tbo  name  of  Fox-tailed  Monkeys ; for  the  terra 
Sakt,  in  its  general  appHcaiion,  designates  any  American 
monkey  whose  tail  is  not  prehensile. 

Piihecia. 

Generic  CAarnc/er.  — Facial  angle,  60  degrees;  head 
round,  muzzle  short,  cars  nioderato,  rounded  : canine  teeth 
verj-  strong  ; tail  shorter  than  the  body,  not  prelioiisilo,  and 
covered  with  very  long  hairs;  feet  pentadaclylc,  nails  claw- 
like,  short  and  bent;  habits  nocturnal. 

DenUl  formula:— Incisors canines molars 

4 1—1’  6-6 

= 36. 

These  Night  monkeys  or  Fox-tailed  monkeys  are  gre- 
garious. 

Lxamplw,  Pithecta  Satanas,  Pitheeia  Melanocrf)hala. 

Pitheda  Sa/a;nz«. — Z)crcnp//on.— Colour  eulirely  dusky 


black,  paler  beneath,  where  tlie  liair  becomes  very  thin,  and 
has  a purplish  tinge  which  is  visible  on  tho  face  and  bands. 
Hair  of  the  very  uuabv  tail,  which  is  nearly  of  tlio  length 
of  the  body,  long  and  soft  Total  Icngili,  including  the 
(ait.  about  two  feet  nine  inches. 

The  hair  of  the  bead  is  thick,  and  fulls  over  the  forehead, 
and  the  beard  is  very  much  developed. 

The  female  is  rusty  brown. 

This  is  the  Caxio  of  Humboldt ; Cebus  Salanas,  lloffui. ; 
IWachyurus  Israelita  of  Spix. 

Locality. — The  forests  of  Brazil;  Para,  on  the  banks  o. 
the  Orinoco. 

Food. — This  species  is  partial  to  the  fruit  of  a kind  of 
I aim : and  it  is  represented  m the  act  of  eating  of  it,  by 
Humboldt,  from  whose  llgurc  ours  is  taken. 


IHthmm  Raubm. 

Pitheeia  Melanocephala. — Head  very  round  , naked,  and 
of  a dull  black  colour;  its  physiognomy  reminding  the  -pec- 
tator  of  an  old  negro.  Thu  hair  of  (he  head  directed  for- 
wards ; eyes  large  and  sunk,  and  the  eye-brows  composed 
of  strong  bristles.  Nose  Hat;  separation  of  the  nostrils 
wide.  No  beard.  Ears  bare  and  very  large.  Body  covered 
with  yellowish-brown,  straight,  long,  and  shining  fiair;  but 
the  breast,  belly,  and  outsides  of  the  arms  are  of  a lighter 
hue.  Hands  black,  fingers  very  long,  nails  flattened.  Tail 
thick,  about  a sixth  shorter  than  tho  body,  and  of  the  same 
colour,  except  at  the  cud,  which  is  black. 


Pilheeis  Meiaii'HrBfhata. 

Tliis  is  the  Simta  Melanocephala  and  Caeqjaoot  Hum 
boldt  and  Bonpland,  also  called  in  America  Cfiruirt,  Mono- 
feoy  Chacuto,  Chueuxo,  and  Monf>-rfjbon-  The  scientific 
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tnveUers  just  named  considered  it  to  be  Teiy  rare,  and  only 
met  with  one  imlividual,  which  they  taw  in  an  Indian  hut 
at  San  Francisco  Solano;  it  is  well  described  as  being 
among  its  congeners  what  the  Magoi  of  Barbary  is  among 
the  long-tailed  Macaquet. 

Lorality. — The  forests  which  border  the  rivers  Rio  Negro 
and  Cassiquiore. 

Food,  UubitM,  All  kinds  of  fruit  are  acceptable  to 
the  voracious  Caeajao,  which  is  a weak,  very  inactive,  mild- 
(empererl,  and  timid  animal.  It  even  shrunk  from  some  of 
k^he  small  Sapajout.  It  trembled  violently  at  the  sight  of 
> crocodile  or  serpent.  When  about  to  seise  anything,  it 
stretches  forth  its  arms  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
cut,  but  holds  the  object  with  difilculty,  on  account  of  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  the  fingers.  It  lives  in  troops. 

We  cannot  quit  this  race  of  monkeys  without  laying  be* 
foro  the  reader  Humboldt’s  graphic  account  of  another 
species,  Pithecia  Chirojioiet,  the  Capuchin  qf  the  Orinoco, 
w hich  is  very  like  Ptthecia  StUanac,  except  in  colour,  iudeed 
so  like,  that  an  uncoloured  figuro  of  the  one  might  well 
serve  for  that  of  the  other.  Pithecia  Chiropoiet  is  brownisli 
red;  the  beard  is  blackish  kruwn,  arises  below  the  ears,  and 
covers  a part  of  the  breast.  The  eyes  are  sunk  and  large; 
tl>c  tail,  like  that  of  P.  Satanac,  is  busby ; the  claws  are 
bent  except  on  the  thumbs. 

Humboldt  says,  that  of  all  the  monkeys  of  America,  the 
CajHtchin  qf  the  Orinoco  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  in 
its  features  to  man.  The  eyes  have  a mingled  expression 
of  melancholy  and  ferocity,  and  the  fai'ial  angle  apjiears 
much  less  than  it  really  is,  m consenuonce  of  the  chin  being 
concealed  by  the  long  thick  beam.  Strong,  active,  and 
fierce,  it  is  very  diffiemt  to  tame,  and  when  its  angry  pas- 
sions are  roused,  it  raises  itself  upon  its  hinder  extremilies, 
and  leaps  round  the  aggressor  grinding  iU  teeth.  It  drinks 
but  seldom ; when  it  does  so,  the  draught  is  not  token 
by  applying  the  lips  tn  the  liquid,  as  the  other  Aiuencon 
monkeys  do,  but  the  water  is  taken  up  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hand,  and  carried  to  the  mouth,  the  head  being  inclined 
on  the  shoulder.  The  spectator  who  would  see  this  action, 
which  is  performed  with  great  deliberation,  must  remain 
comealod.  If  the  beard  is  wetted,  the  Capuchin  becomes 
furious,  and  it  is  Humboldt’s  opinion  that  the  method  of 
drinking  abo\'e  described,  has  boon  adopted  from  the  im- 
possibility  of  applying  the  lips  to  the  water,  in  the  ordinary 
without  welting  the  beard. 

This  species  is  not  gregarious ; nor  is  the  male  often  found 
in  company  with  the  female.  Its  hoarse  and  hollow  cry  is 
seldom  heard. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.  [Amhoma.] 

8ALA.  [Sweden.] 

SALA'CIA,  a name  applied  to  a genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  family  of  Hippocratcucem,  which  bus  been  so  differ- 
ently defined  by  different  botanists,  that  it  sometimes  in- 
cludes species  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  At 
other  times  the  American  species  are  referred  lo  the  genus 
Tonsella,  and  the  African  species  to  the  genus  Calypso,  and 
those  of  India  to  the  genua  Johnia,  the  last  named  in 
compliment  to  Dr.  John,  a Danish  missionary,  who  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Tianquebar,  and 
sent  many  new  plants  to  Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  whole  are 
formed  of  species  which  have  little  beauty,  but  the  fruit  of 
both  the  species  of  Johnin  is  eatable. 

S.ALAUIN.  [Salau-eu-Dkkn.] 

SALAH-EDDEEN  (Maiehai-Nauer  Solah^ed-Jeen 
Abu’MoiHux^er  Yu$qf),  belter  known  to  European  readers 
by  the  famous  name  of  SaUuUn,  was  born  a.d.  1 1.17  (a.h. 
632),  in  thccastle  of  Teenton  tlioTigris,of  which  his  father 
A)  ub.  a Kuoid  of  the  tribe  of  Ravenduos,  was  governor  for 
the  tSeljookian  sovereign  of  Persia.  Ayub  and  his  brother 
Shirakuli  subsequently  transferred  themselves  lo  the  service 
of  Zensbi,  atabeh  of  Syria,  by  whose  son,  the  famous  sultan 
Nour-ed  doen  [Noureddin],  they  were  raised  to  high  mili- 
tary honours;  and  when  Shirakoh  (in  1163)  was  appointed 
general  of  the  troops  designed  to  reinstate  the  vixir  Ahawer 
in  Egypt,  a subordinate  command  was  entrusted  lo  bis 
nephew,*  whoso  diainclinatioii  to  the  service  was  overruled 
by  the  express  mandate  of  Noor-ed-deen.  In  1166  ho  again 
accompanied  Shtrakoli  into  Egypt,  where  his  defence  of 
Alexandria  fur  three  mouths  against  the  superior  forces  of 
the  Franks  of  Palestine  established  bis  military  reputation, 
a 

• <*  BiUlioiliAniti*  f>ri»nl.'  art.  «mmMxuW  ipaakt  nf 

Bhtrakuh  aixl  flalah'«d-dMn  na  Ivratiwn : Intt  nad«T  SeAnyowrA  (SloraHob}  bs 
currectly  deaenbri  the  (wnner  ai  uacts  of  the  lalter. 


and  gained  for  him,  according  to  the  Christian  writers,  tbo 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Amawry ; 
but  the  Syrian  forces  wore  again  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
country,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  expedition  (1HI8)  that 
the  subjugation  of  Egypt  was  completed.  Slitrakoh  now 
became,  with  the  nominal  rank  of  vizir  to  the  Faiimito 
caliph,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  for  Noor-ed  deen  ; but  dying 
the  same  year,  bequeath^  his  authority  to  his  nephew,  who 
Continued  to  govern  Egypt,  assisted  by  the  advice  and  ex- 
perience of  his  father  Ayub,  who  had  been  invited  from 
Damascus  to  share  the  prosperity  of  his  son.  The  last  of  the 
Fatiraltes,  Aded  Ledini'llah.  still  bore  the  title  of  caliph  of 
Egypt : but  even  this  shadow  of  schismatic  sovereignty  was 
baleful  to  the  bigotry  of  Noor-ed-deen  ; and  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  bis  lieutenant  deposed  the  Fatimite  dynasty  by  a 
simple  ordinance  that  the  Ano/6oA  or  public  prayer  should 
be  read  in  the  name  of  the  Abbasside  caliph  Mostadhi ; and 
Adeil  opportunely  dying  eleven  days  niter,  this  important 
revolution  was  effected  (a.d.  1171,  a.h.  567)  ‘without  so 
much ' (in  the  words  of  Abulfcda)  ‘ as  two  goots  butting  at 
each  other.*  The  extinction  of  the  Fatimites  left  Salah-ed- 
doon  virtually  sovereign  of  Egypt ; and  though  in  compli- 
ance with  the  prudent  counsels  of  liis  father  he  continued  to 
render  every  external  mark  of  allegiance  to  Noor-ed-deen, 
he  pertinaciously  evaded  all  the  requisitions  for  military  as- 
sistance addres^  to  him  by  his  liege  lord,  who  was  prepa- 
ring to  enforce  obedience  by  arras,  when  Saluh-ed-dccn  was 
spared  the  odium  of  this  ungrateful  contest  by  the  death  of 
Noor-ed-deen,  a.d.  1173,  a.h.  669.*  His  heir,  Maluk-al- 
Salch  Ismail,  a boy  eleven  years  old,  was  iDade<|iiate  to  the 
Weight  of  empire:  disputes  speedily  arose  among  his  emirs, 
and  Salab-ed-deen  availed  liim!»elf  of  the  confusion  to  seise 
Damascus,  which  he  occupied  unopposed  (117  4).  Emesa, 
Hamah,  and  other  towns  dependent  oii  Damascus  shnrctl  its 
fate;  and  when  Malek-el-Saluh  attempted  to  regain  Uiem 
I by  the  aid  of  his  cousin  Seif-ed-deen  Ghazi,alabek  of  Mosul, 

I the  combined  forces  were  routed  in  two  great  battles, 
and  Saleh,  besieged  in  Aleppo,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace 
by  the  cession  of  all  southern  Syria.  Salah-ed-deen  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  and  all  the  prerogatives  of  esta- 
blished royalty,  and  extended  his  dominions  by  the  oonq^ucst 
of  most  of  the  petty  sovereignties  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  Ismuihs.  or  Assassins  of  Lebanon, 
whose  emissaries  bad  attempted  his  life  at  the  siege  of 
Aleppo,  were  also  chastised  and  reduced  tn  submission  ; but 
in  his  first  encounter  with  the  Franks  of  Palestine  he  sus- 
tained a disastrous  defeat  near  Ramla  from  Reginald  de 
CliatilloD,  Nov.  1177,  A.K.  573.  The  four  next  years  were 
spent  principally  in  Egypt,  tlie  affairs  of  Syria  being  con- 
ducted by  his  lieuienanis  ; but  in  11S2  he  quitted  Cairo  for 
the  last  time,  and  resuming  his  encroachments  on  the  terri- 
tories of  the  atabeks,  captured  in  succei^ion  Edeasa,  Amide, 
Nisibiii,  &c. ; and  though  repulsed  before  Moussoul,  suc- 
ceeded (1 183)  in  possessing  himself  of  the  long-coveted  city 
of  Aleppo,  by  a convention  with  Amad-ed-deen  Zeuglii  H., 
who  had  succeeded  Malek-al-Saleb.  From  Yemen  to  Mount 
Taurus  in  Cilicia,  and  from  Tripoli  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris, 
the  continuity  of  the  rule  of  Salali-ed-dcen  was  now  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ; and  the 
viulklion  by  Reginald  de  Chatillou  of  a four  years’  truce, 
concluded  in  1 185,  soon  afforded  a pretext  for  hosliliiies. 
In  the  famous  battle  of  HitUn,  or  Tiberias  («Iiily  1 187,  a.h.  ■ 
583),  the  Christians,  betraye<l  by  the  count  of  Tripoli,  were 
utterly  overthrown  ; the  king,  Gui  du  Lusignan,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  received  by  the  victor  with  royal  generosity; 
while  his  partner  in  captivity,  Reginald  dc  Cliatillon,  was 
decapitated,  as  a punishment  /or  his  perfidy,  by  the  hand  of 
Salah-ed-deen  himself.  All  the  towns  of  the  Frank  king- 
dom. Acre,  Beireut,  Ascalon,  now  rapidly  fell  before  the 
arms  of  the  sultan;  and  his  triumph  was  crowned  by  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  which  surrendered  after  a siege  of 
fourteen  days  (Oct.  2.  1187),  after  having  been  88  )cars 
subject  to  the  Franks.  The  two  next  years  were  principally 
employed  in  reducing  the  fragments  of  the  Latin  dominion  ; 
but  Tyre  was  successfully  defended  by  Conrad  of  Moiitferrat, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  third  Crusade  (1189)  eiublod  the 
Christians  again  to  take  the  field.  The  two  years’  siege  of 
Acre  (1189-91)  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Cruisadcs, 
The  kings  of  France  and  England,  Philip-Augustus  and 
Richard C(cur-dc- Lion,  animated  by  iboir  personal  exertions 
the  efforts  of  the  besiegers,  while  the  Moslems,  directed  by 

* D'H«tbr)ot  (4Tt.  ?V*sr«dki'a)  la<vfT»cU]F  lUU*  ihst  Nour-«4-d«fa  teWttUy 
is«s<led  ^pt.  sod  redwoed 
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tbe  tnitan,  strore  with  equal  seal  for  the  relief  of  the  in* 
TMted  fortress : ’never ’(in  the  words  of  Gibbon)  ‘did  the 
fiame  of  enthusiasm  burn  with  fiercer  and  more  deslrutlive 
rago:’  but  Acre  was  at  lens;(ih  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the 
Crusaders  advancing  along  tbe  coast,  took  Ciesarea  and  Jaffa, 
while  Ascalun.  after  an  incessant  battle  of  eleven  days  du- 
ring the  march,  was  only  saved  by  being  dismantled  and 
rendered  untonablc. 

In  the  imng  of  1193  hostililies  were  resumed ; and  the 
Franks,  len  by  tbe  king  of  England,  penetrated  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  Jerusalem,  wlierc  Salah-e<l-decii  awaited 
thoir  attack;  but  the  dissensions  of  tbo  Crusaders  occa- 
sional their  retreat ; and  both  sides,  wearieil  by  the  never- 
ending  struggle,  were  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  terms  of 
arcftmtnt^altun.  The  first  extraordinarv  proposal  of  Richard, 
that  Malek-al-Adcl  Seif-od-deen,  brother  oi  Sulah-eihdeen, 
should,  after  embracing  Christianity,  marry  his  sister  snd 
become  king  of  Jerusalem,  though  seriously  entertained  fur 
a time,  was  ultimately  abandoned ; and  the  three  years’  truce 
whirh  was  concluded.  Sept.  1 193,  A.n.  2^6,  left  Jerusalem  to 
Iho  sultan,  while  the  Christians  wore  confirmod  in  posse»- 
sion  of  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre.  Salah-«d-dcen  sur- 
vived only  a few  months  the  termination  of  tho  war.  His 
constitution  was  broken  by  tlie  constant  toil  to  which  he  had 
for  manv  years  been  subjected  ; and  a bilious  fever  which  had 
seized  li'int  nt  Damascus,  carried  him  off  after  twelve  days' 
illnois,  March  4,  a.d.  1193.  Hefer  29  (Abulfeda;  not  37, 
os  slatwl  in  the  Art  d«  Veri/ierUf  Uate$^  a.h.  5b9,  aged  67 
lunar  years,  of  which  he  bad  reigned  more  than  twenty, 
reckoning  fnjm  the  death  of  Nwr-ed-deen. 

The  popular  tales  of  tbo  shroud  displsyod  fur  a itandsrd, 
os  an  emblem  of  depnrteil  greatness,  and  of  tho  equal  dis- 
tribution of  alms  among  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews 
ore  unnoticed  bv  Oriental  writers,  and  are  probably 
fictitious.  Tho  character  of  Salah-ed-deen  has  been,  like 
that  of  his  predecessor  Noor-ed-deen,  a favourite  theme  for 
oulogy  among  the  writers  both  of  the  Enst  and  the  West. 
Tbe  historian  Abulfeda,  who  was  himself  descended  from 
a pollatorsl  branch  of  tho  Ayubite  family,  and  the  cadhi 
Bohadin  (whose  biography  of  his  sovereign  and  friend  has 
been  rendered  fiimlharby  the  edition  of  Schultons,  Leyden, 
1755),  are  scarcely  mure  profuse  than  the  Chrintian  chro- 
nicles of  the  Crusades  in  their  |wncgyrics  on  tho  valour, 
ju'itico,  and  magnanimity  which  shone  conspicuous  in  the  life 
and  actions  of  the  sultan  of  Eg^pt  and  Syria.  His  ingra- 
titude in  the  family  of  his  early  benefactor  Noor-ed-deen, 
and  tho  insatiable  ambitNm  which  led  him  to  despoil  so  many 
minor  princes  of  his  own  faith,  are  more  than  atoned  for 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals  by  his  exploits  in  the  holy  war 
against  tho  Frank  invaders  of  Palestine,  and  by  tbe  rigid 
justice  which  bo  administered  impartially  to  tbe  meanest 
suppliant  for  redress;  and  bis  generous  humanity  to  the 
helpless  multitude  of  captives  which  fell  into  bis  hands  at 
tbecapturcof  Jerusalem  may  bo  favourably  contrasted  with 
tho  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  after  tbe  capitulation, 
by  tbe  orders  of  (jumr-de-l^on.  The  supremacy  of  his 
power  and  virtues  was  recognised  by  tbo  voluntary  bomago 
of  eontem|>nrary  princes  ; and  Abulfeda  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  his  stirrup  was  held  by  KaUsar-Shah.  a Seljookian 
prince  of  Anatolia,  while  Ala-ed-doon.  ainbek  of  Moussoul, 
of  tbe  race  of  Zenghi,  arranged  hts  robes  after  he  had 
mounted.  His  coal  for  the  improvement  of  his  territories 
was  attestc<l  by  tbo  erection  of  numerous  fountains  and 
oaravanseras,  particularly  on  tbe  road  to  Morxra;  and  tlie 
numerous  public  buildings  with  which  ho  decorated  his 
llr^it  and  favourite  realm  of  Egypt,  though  attribuied  in  tho 
lapse  of  years,  from  the  similarity  of  name,  to  tho  patriarch 
Joseph  ( Y usef ),  still  remain  as  monuments  of  his  splendor. 
At  the  death  <if  Sslah-url-dcen,  his  vast  dominions  were 
again  divided:  tho  three  eldest  of  his  sixteen  sons  received 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  white  the 
othen  were  provided  with  api»nages  under  tne  suzereintd 
of  their  brothers  ; but  di^rd  speedily  succeeded,  and  the 
dominions  of  the  firat-name<]  brandies  were  eventually 
seized  by  their  unde  Seif-ed-deen  (the  Saphadin  of  Chris- 
tian writers),  whose  sun  Malek-al-Knmel  was  married  to 
the  only  daughter  of  Salah-cd-deen.  The  branch  of  Alejijio 
maintained  itKclf  longer;  and  on  llto  extinction  of  tjie 
Avubites  descended  from  Seif-ed-deen  in  Egypt  and  l>n- 
masriis.  by  the  revolt  of  the  Hulinrito  Mamelukes  (a.1>. 
1268,  A.M.  b48).  the  reigning  sultan  of  Alop{H>,  a great- 
grandson  of  SiJah-ed-deen,  and  beamig,  like  his  ancestors, 
tbo  titles  of  Malek-ol'Nasser  Salah-eti-decn  Yusef,  suc- 


ceeded in  renniting  Damascus  to  his  dominioni;  but  Un 
years  later  his  power  was  overthrown  by  the  irruption  of 
iho  Moguls  from  Persia;  Malek-al-Nu-'ser  submitted  to 
their  Iea«ler  Hulagu-kban,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  or- 
ders (a.i>.  12G0.  A.H.  C6H).  and  with  him  ended  the  direct 
line  of  Salah-ed-doan. 

(Ruhadin,  Saladini  V'iia  et  lies  Gestce;  Abulfeda; 
Abulfaraj:  Isfaham:  Vinisauf;  D'Herbelot;  De  Ouigne?  ; 
Gibbon;  Von  Hammer,  ibsiory  the  Assassins ; b-c.) 

S.\LAMANCA  iSalmaniirn},  a city  of  Spain,  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is  built  in  tbe  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  banksof  the  Turmes,  which  washes 
part  of  its  walls.  Tbe  numerous  monastic  buildings  and  fine 
old  churches  give  this  city  so  venerable  an  aspect,  that  tbe 
Spaniards  of  old  called  it ' Roma  la  rhica’  (Little  Romo). 
(Medina,  Gramiezas  de  A’ipciJa.  f.  xcvi.)  The  now  cathedral, 
begun  by  Juan  Gd  do  Honlanon  in  161-9,  but  which  was 
not  finisiied  till  )734.  is  a magnificent  building,  in  a slyla 
partly  Gothic  and  partly  Italian,  and  ornamented  with  ex- 
quisite oak  carvings  and  maiblo  sculptures.  Among  tbe 
latter  the  most  admired  arc  tho  Adoration  of  the  Sages, 
which  is  placed  in  bold  roUof  over  the  principal  gate,  and 
(ho  Entrance  of  Our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  over  another 
gale.  The  calbvdral  la  378  feet  in  length  and  )81  in 
width;  the  height  at  the  nave  is  13U  feet.  It  contains  some 
good  pictures  by  Bias  do  Navarrctc.  surnamed  ‘ El  Mudo’ 
(the  dumb),  Caspar  Bocerra.  and  Juan  de  Juanes.  Close  to 
this  is  the  old  oatlietlral,  a very  rcmarkablo  Gothic  building 
of  tho  13th  century,  containing  many  intcicstiDg  monu- 
ments. Inonoof  its  chapels  mass  is  still  said  according 
to  tho  Musarabio  ritual.  [Muzarab.]  Besides  tho  above, 
thet«  are  in  Salamanca  twenty  five  narish  churches,  and 
I thirty  monasteries  of  both  sexes,  now  snut  up.  During  the 
middle  ages  this  city  acquired  great  celebrity  by  its  uni- 
versity, one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in 
A.D.  1200  by  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon,  and  afterwords,  in  1239, 

I extended  by  Alfonso  X.,  surnamcjd  * El  Sabio’ (the  learncMl), 

' so  celebrated  for  tbe  jwogress  which  astronomy  made  under 
his  auspices,  who  incorporated  with  it  that  of  Paloncia.  It 
i soon  rose  into  importance,  and  its  professors  became  emi- 
nent in  Europe  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Arabian 
writers  on  tnenicine  and  philosophy,  and  through  them  with 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  It  remained  however  station- 
ary during  the  15th  century  ; and  whilst  sound  science  was 
I sprc.iding  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  very  little  was 
; taught  there  except  me«lirino  and  dogmatic  theology.  The 
number  of  students,  which  in  the  lOlh  ceiituri'  sroountod 
I to  8000,  is  now  reduced  to  about  1500.  The  university 
' buildings  consistof  two  divisions,  separated  by  a wide  street, 
i Tlierc  are  twenty-five  private  eolleges  attached  to  it.  besides 
four  ‘collegios  mayores’  (su|torior  c-ulleges),  so  called  from 
! their  bi’ing  designeil  for  tho  children  of  the  nobility.  Among 
those  the  ^legio  dol  Arzobitpo  aiid  tho  Colegio  del  Roy, 
I which  latter  is  a foundation  of  Philip  II.,  deserve  parlicular 
I notice  for  their  size  and  architecture.  The  Jesuits  bad  liko- 
I wise  a college,  built  in  1614  ; but  since  their  expulsion  in 
j 1768  it  has  been  divided,  and  the  southern  sidu  is  appro- 
I prialed  to  tbe  use  of  the  Irish  students. 

The  city  is  badly  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty 
streets.  It  has  however  some  fine  squares  with  ornamental 
fountains.  The  principal  square  t Plaza  Mayor),  w hich  is  in 
(ho  centre  of  the  city,  is  a quadrangle  surrounded  by  an 
arcado.  embellished  with  marble  medallions,  representing 
several  Spanish  heroes,  and  all  the  kings  of  l^stile  anil 
Leon,  down  to  Charles  III.,  under  wlioso  reign  tbw  square 
was  built.  Salamanca  sulfereil  greatly  during  ibo  Penin- 
sular war,  having  sustained  several  sieges,  during  which 
some  of  tho  finest  monastic  buildings  were  either  completely 
destroyed  or  riddled  with  cannon-shot.  Among  the  build- 
ings which  suffered  is  the  Carmelite  convent,  built  by 
Herrera,  the  archiloet  who  made  the  designs  for  tlie  Ewii- 
rial.  West  of  Salamanca  an  engagement  took  place  (July 
22nd.  1812)  between  the  British  under  Wellington  and  tho 
French  under  Marmont-  Tho  French  had  abandoned  tlio 
place  on  the  first  attack  by  the  allies  ; but  Mannont,  having 
receiver!  rvinfopceroent*,  advanced  against  tho  British  line, 
and.  after  various  movements,  the  battle  took  place  in  tho 
narrow  space  between  (Ih*  'I'umies  and  the  city.  The  French 
commander  having  inipnulenlly  extended  his  left  wmg  toe 
far.  Wellington  took  ndTantago  of  hw  error,  and  the  eneiuv 
was  defcaterl  with  great  loss.  Marmont  hftnself  was  so 
severely  wuiindt-d  (but  General  Clauscl  was  obliged  to  lak« 
the  command. 
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Under  the  Romana,  Salamanc*  was  a maDioipium  of  the 
provincftof  Lusitania.  It  was  tbo  tenth  militarv  station 
between  Sara^^ossa  and  Merida  on  the  road  called  Via  Z.a/0, 
most  of  which  remains  to  the  present  day  in  excellent  pre* 
servation.  A portion  of  the  Koman  wall  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  city  » likewise  standing,  as  well  as  a colos* 
sal  bull  and  several  stones  with  inscriptions.  Tho  splendid 
bridi^e  on  the  Tortnes,  500  feet  long,  and  resting  on  27 
arches,  is  alM)  attributed  to  Trajun.  The  ]>opulation  of 
iSalaninnca  is  computed  at  20,000.  It  has  little  or  no  trade : 
41®  5'N.  lat..  5®  13'  W.  long. 

S.ALAMANCA.  [Mbxican  States.] 

SALAM.\Nl)KH.  fSALAMANDRlUAj  

SALAM.A'NDRll)./®,  a family  of  Batrachians.  TltP 
general  arrangement  of  tho  Salamanders  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Reptiles.  The  genera  comprehundod  under 
tlio  family  by  Mr.  Bell  are  Triton,  Laur.  (the  ordinary  or 
warty  Newts),  and  Z.trso(rt'(ofi,  Bell  (the  smooth  Newts); 
but  It  must  bo  remembered  that  Mr.  Bell  treats  only  of  the 
remiles  belonging  to  these  inlands. 

T^chudi  (C7aJt«yiai/ion  der  Bairuchigr)  makes  the  Sola- 
mandrina  consist  of  the  following  divisions  an«l  genera 
Pleurodeles,  \\x.  HHeurwielet,  Waltl. ; Bnuiybatet,  Tsch. ; 


Salamandrs.  vis.  Salamandra,  Linn.  \ Pkeudottdamandm, 
Tsch. ; Ambyitoma,  Tsjh. ; Onychodactyhu,  Tsch. ; /7#- 
Mocion.  Tsch. ; C^4«i/ro*owa,  Tsch. ; (£</<;  uj.  Tsch, ; Sa- 
lamandrina.  Fit*.: — I'riiunes:  vis.  Gmiritim,  Bunap. ; 

Hemidactylium.  Tsch. : Cywo/w.  Tsch. ; llyuobiut,  Tbch. ; 
I^ntdotriton,Tixh.\  7W/'/n,  Laur. ; Xi/Aonura.  T.vch 
Tritonidcs:  vit.  Megalobatrachus,  Tsch.  {Sieboldtia,  Bo- 
nap.);  Andritu  (fossil),  T»ch.;  Menojioma,  Harl.:— Pro- 
toide»:  vii.  Sirer/ofi,  Wagl.  (Ajcolotl);  /ImpAtumo,  Gurd. ; 
Menobnmehui,  Uarl.;  Hypochton,  Mcrr.  (Proteus);  and 
Siren. 

Thu  Prince  of  Canino,  in  his  * Amphibia  Europaa  ad 
Systema  Nostrum  Vertebratorum  ordinata,'  which  gives  a 
valuable  arrangement  of  the  European  reptiles,  makes  his 
family  SalamandridtB  consist  of  tho  following  subfaruiliea 
and  genera;— subfam.  Pleurodelina:  genera,  MeuroJeleg; 
Bradybafet.  Rubfhm.  Salamandrina:  genera,  Seirunoia; 
Sa/<mianf/ra;  G«fo/n7<m;  £uproc/us;  Triton.  Tho  Proteu* 
is  placed  in  his  Ihmily  Sirenida,  and  subfamily  Hypo- 
chtnonina. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Batrachians  has  just 
been  published  (184t)byMM.  Dum6riland  Bibron,in  their 
elaborate  Erpitologie  ghneraie  : — 


(Body,  varied  in  form ; skin  naked ; most  freaucntly  without  either  carapace  or  scales. 

Head,  with  two  occipital  condyles,  not  carried  upon  a narrower  neck. 

Feet,  variable,  as  regards  their  presence,  their  number,  their  proportion — toes  roost  frequently 
without  claws. 

Sternum,  roost  frequently  distinct,  never  united  to  Uie  ribs,  which  are  short  or  null. 

Jfo/«  orgrtfir  ty not  projecting ; eggs  with  soft  not  calcareous  shells;  young  subject 
to  metamorphosis 
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2.  Ranifurmes. 

3.  Hyleformes. 

4.  Buf«)i)iforiuos. 

5.  Pipotfurmus. 


Auetoolres 


6.  SalamandridM. 


Trematoderbs:  with  branehito 


{Null  ....  7.  Araphiuroides. 
Visible  and  persistent  8.  Prot^idcs. 


Organibation  op  tkb  Salamawdrid.'b. 

Skeleton. — The  skull  of  lUo  terrestrial  salamander  (/In- 
rerta  Salamandra.  Linn. ; Sahtmandra  terrestris,  Aldr.  aud 
Ray)  is  well  described  by  Cuvier  as  being  nearly  cylindrical, 
widened  in  front  in  order  to  form  the  scinicircul.tr  face,  and 
behind  for  the  two  crucial  branches  resembling  thi«u  of  the 
frogs,  and  containing  the  internal  ears.  But  though  the 
composition  of  the  head  resembles  that  of  ihe  frogs  in  the 
back  and  under  parts,  it  diflers  remarkably  in  olhur  parts: 
there  .8  no  girdling  bone  (os  en  ceinture),  and  tlie  only  re- 
presentation of  the  ethmoid  bone  appears  in  a membranous 
vtalti. 

Above,  tho  cranium  is  divided  nearly  equally  between  the 
two  frontal  and  Ihe  two  parietal  bones.  The  anterior  port 
of  the  frontal  hones  is  articulated  forwards  with  the  bones 
of  the  nose;  and,  laterally,  with  the  anterior  frontal  bones. 
The  aponhyses  rising  from  tho  intermaxillary  bones  are  very 
large,  winch  places  the  oxtenml  osi>eous  nostrils  very  far 
apart.  Tho  nawil  bono  is  placed  on  the  upper  ivarl  of  each 
of  them,  between  the  intermaxillary,  the  frontal,  the  anterior 
frontal,  and  the  maxillary  bones.  1'hu  anterior  fl'otitul  bone 
occupies  the  cheek  in  front  of  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
orhil.  but  docs  not  descend  into  the  cavity,  the  anterior  wall 
of  which  is  simply  membranous.  Cuvier  believed  that  he 
saw  a very  small  lachrymal  bone  at  the  external  angle  of  tlie 
anterior  frontal  bone.  The  denial  part  of  the  upper  maxillary 
boneiscarrieilbackwardsas  usual.bul  without  forming  a junc- 
tion with  cither  the  pterygoiil  orjupl  bones.  Cuvier  found 
onlv  two  occipital  bones,  as  in  the  other  batrachians,  and  each 
of  them  was  intimately  united  with  a part  analogous  to  the  oe 
petrotum  (rocher).  A great  round  hole  serves  for  the  entry 
to  the  vestibule,  aud  consequently  to  the  fenestra  ovali*. 
In  the  living  animal  it  is  closed  by  a cartilaginous  plate, 
without  any  stem,  and  entirely  hidden  upder  the  muscles. 
To  this  bona,  which  oooupiog  the  pUo«  of  both  tbo  occipital, 


lateral,  and  petrous  bones,  arc  attached  llircc,  the  lower  of 
which  (the  pterygoTd),  with  its  triangular  figure,  brings  to 
tho  mind  of  the  observer  the  three  branches  of  which  it  is 
formed  in  tho  frogs.  Its  anterior  angle,  as  has  been  stated, 
does  not  reach  the  maxillary  bone,  and  is  only  connected  to 
it  by  a ligament;  neither  dues  tho  internal  angle  reach  the 
sphenoid  hone : the  uxlornul  angle  exists  under  the  sceund 
of  the  three  bones  hero  noticed,  vis.  tho  intermothate  bone, 
that  to  which  belongs  the  facet  for  tho  articulation  of  the 
jaw.  Thi-s  bone,  Cuvier  remarks,  is  very  ditficuU  to  define ; 
and  he  further  says  that  he  shall  piirhnps  be  ruiistdcred 
very  rash  if  be  names  it  tho  jugal  bone,  for,  far  from  being 
placed  horizontally,  and  going  forwards  to  join  ihemaxillarj, 
it  lies  transversely  on  tho  posterior  border  of  the  pterygoid 
bone:  nevertheless  there  is  a ligament  which  unites  it  to 
the  posterior  point  of  tho  maxillary  bone.  The  third  and 
upper  of  these  bones  lies  upon  the  preceiling,  and  in  the 
some  direction ; it  is  oblong  aud  flat,  and  is  attached  by  its 
internal  extremity  upon  the  lateral  occipital  bone,  without 
reaching  to  the  panetal.  Supposing  tho  jugal  bone  to  be 
well  named,  this  would  be  tho  tympanic  bone;  and,  in  fact, 
if  the  little  plate  which  covers  tho  fenestra  otalis  had  a 
handle  (manche),  it  would  pass  behind  the  bone  of  which 
we  t^peak,  as  in  the  frogs  it  passes  behind  the  tympunie 
bone. 

Below  there  is  only  a single  sphenoid  bono,  which  is  ob- 
long, Two  large  triangular  Imnes.  which  are  manifestly 
andogous  to  those  named  vomers  by  Cuvier  in  the  frogs, 
form  the  flooring  of  the  nostrils  below,  and  give  off  each  a 
slender  apophysis,  which  extemis  backwards  under  the 
sphenoid  parallel  to  iU  correspondent.  It  is  to  these  bones 
and  to  their  apophyses  that  the  two  longitudinal  rows  of  the 
palatal  teeth  of  tbo  Salamanders  adhere.  Between  the 
anterior  part  of  these  bones*  behind  the  intermaxillariea,  ia 
I a large  oval  ipaoe,  which  ialiUod  by  tb«  mambmio  of  tho 
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palate  only : their  posterior  and  dcntai^  aMphysis  extends 
nearly  as  far  backwards  as  the  sphenoid  hone.  Perhaps, 
observes  Cuvier,  it  is  divided  at  certain  periods  into  two 
by  a suture,  and  a palatine  buno  may  tlicii  be  distinguished, 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  )H:rceivu  one.  There  is  in  the 
orbit,  at  its  anterior  wall,  a great  membranous  space  between 
the  maxillary  hone,  the  anterior  frontal,  anil  the  vomer ; 
and  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  space,  and  in  a notch  of  the 
vomer,  that  the  internal  nostril  is  pierced  on  each  side. 
The  btittom  of  the  orbit,  on  the  side  of  the  cranium,  between 
the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  on  one  side  and  the  vomer 
a.id  sphenoidal  bones  on  the  other,  is  occupied  by  an  oblong 
bone  in  m hieh  the  optic  liulc  is  pierced,  and  which  can  only 
answer  to  the  orbital  wing  of  the  sphcnoVdal  bone.  It  I4 
this  part  which  is  membranous  in  the  frogs,  and  has  no 
existence  in  the  serpents,  in  which  the  parietal  and  frontal 
vanes  each  supply  it  by  halves:  hero  it  is  elevated  to  the 
state  of  a particular  bone.  Tlie  two  occipital  condyles  ore 
Very  much  separated  from  each  other,  and  placed  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  occipital  hole. 

The  cranium  uf  the  European  aquatic  Salamanders  differs 
in  general  fiom  that  of  the  terrestrial  in  having  the  entire 
hc.vl  more  oblong,  the  external  nostrils  more  approximated, 
the  space  between  the  vomers  a simple  small  hole,  the  pte* 
rygo'ul  bone  a mere  plate,  wide  behind  and  pointed  before, 
&e.  They  also  differ  among  themselves  by  sufficiently 
marketl  trails-  Thus  the  7'n7o«  Gfntieri  has  a small  hole 
on  tho  front  of  the  muzzle,  between  the  bones  of  the  nose : 
and  at  the  frontal,  a nost-orbital  pointed  process,  very  well 
marked,  and  directed  hackwaids.  The  hole  becomes  a little 
slit  in  Tritnn  Afpesiris,  in  which  the  muzzle  is  shorter,  and 
the  p>)st-urhital  apophysis  smaller  and  more  transverse.  In 
the  Triion  cristatus  the  post-orbital  apophysis  is  but  little 
marked,  and  the  singularly  rugose  anterior  region  of  the 
cranium  has  hut  a simple  pit  in  lieu  of  a hole.  In  Tritones 
nunr/afus  and  palmatus  the  post-orbital  apophysis  is  even 
longer  than  it  is  in  Triton  Getnen,  and  on  the  front  of  tho 
cranium  aru  tw’o  slightly  projecting  lines,  which  unite  for- 
wards in  tho  shape  of  a Y.  In  the  Great  Salamander  of  the 
Allcghanies,  the  Hellbender  of  the  .\mericans  {Menoj:oma 
gigantea),  the  principal  frontal  and  anterior  hones  are 
narrower  and  more  elongated.  The  first  peneirato  pointedly 
backwards  between  the  ]>arictal  bones ; forwards  they  extend 
to  the  external  aperture  of  the  nostrils.  II10  nasal  hones 
touch  eacho'her  IxUwcen  them,  and  are  rlaceil  between  the 
frontal  bones,  the  inlermaxillaries,  and  the  apertures  of  the 
nostrils.  Tlie  orbital  wings  arc  but  little  elevated,  pierced 
with  very  small  optic  holes,  and  leaving  between  them  and 
the  ossa  netrusa  a membranous  space.  The  ossa  petrosa 
arc  very  distinct  from  the  lateral  occipital  bones,  and  ore 
entirely  separated  from  them  by  a cartilage,  in  which  the 
fenestra  ovalis  is  pierced.  The  ptcrygoVd  bones  are  very 
wide,  and  arc  articulated  by  one  of  their  sides  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  external  border  of  the  sphcnoVdal  Iwnc,  which 
last  is  very  much  flattened  and  very  wide:  the  two  vomcre 
carry  their  teeth  not  longitudinally,  hut  tninsvcrhcly,  on 
their  anlcrior  Uinlcr,  and  parallel  to  tho  intermaxillary  and 
maxillary  leolh.  Cuvier  remarks  further  that  the  iiead  of 
the  aquatic  Salamanders  in  the  lar\-a  state  offers  diffeicncc-s 
which  deserve  to  be  belter  studied  than  ho  had  boon 
enahk'd  b)  do  in  the  midst  of  so  many  occupations.  Thus, 
lie  observes,  the  bones  which  he  hxs  named  vomers  are  less 
fixed  at  the  base  of  the  nostrils ; .and  instead  of  u single  row 
of  teeth,  they  have  their  whole  surface  furnbhed  with  them, 
an  ob*ervaiion  of  Signor  Rusconi  which  Cuvier  verified. 
The  ascending  apopluses  of  tlie  inlermaxillaries  arc  longer 
•nd  narrower,  the  maxillary  bones  are  less  dcveloi>cd,  &c., 
circumstances  all  of  which  arc  found  in  the  Axolotl,  and  of 
which  traces  are  to  be  seen  even  in  the  Siren.  The  Sala- 
manders have  a tmo  dental  lower  jaw,  forming  a symphysis 
with  its  congener,  and  carrying  teeth  nearly  tus  in  the  gene- 
rality of  lizams.  The  rest  is  composed,  in  tho  ordinary  adult 
Salamanders,  of  0 single  piece,  which  doubles  the  precedin'* 
at  the  posterior  lintf  of  its  internal  surface,  forms  a cuionoVd 
crest,  a prominence  backward-*,  and  carries  the  articular 
tubercle,  which  is  intimately  soldereil  to  it.  In  the  Great 
American  Salamander  tliis  second  bone  is  itself  divided 
into  two  portions,  viz.  a coronoid  and  an  articular  portion. 
{Ossemens  fossiles.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  elaborate  and  excellent  ‘OJonto- 
ernphy,*  has  a most  interesting  chapter  on  the  Teeth  of 
^ntrarhians.  lie  remarks  that  iho  variations  which  tho 
dental  system  presents  in  the  Butraehiau  order  of  Reptiles 


are  moro  conspicuous  in  the  number,  situation,  and  atrue« 
ture  of  the  teeth,  than  in  their  form  or  mode  of  attachment. 
Certain  natrachiaiis,  he  observes,  are  edentulous,  the  genus 
Hylapleeia  among  the  tree-frogs,  for  example,  and  thu  Bu~ 
foniate,  or  Toad  family,  with  the  exception  of  some  species 
of  Bombinator.  The  teeth  when  present  are  dcscril^  by 
him  as  generally  numerous,  simple,  of  small  and  equal  size, 
and  closo'set,  cither  in  a single  row  or  aggregated,  like  tbo 
teeth  of  a rasp,  and  he  points  out  a characteristic  condilimi 
of  the  dental  system  in  fishes,  namely,  the  absence  of  teeth 
on  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  as  being  continued  in  those 
genera  of  perennihranchiato  Batrachians  which  stand  lowest 
in  the  class  of  Reptiles;  not  only  tho  superior  maxillary 
i%aeth.  but  the  bunes  themselves  are  absent,  he  observes,  in 
Siren,  Men(^riinchut,  and  ihroteus.  In  the  Siren,  he 
describes  tho  lower  margin  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and 
the  sloping  aiileriur  and  upper  margin  of  Uic  lower  jaw 
os  trenchant,  and  each  encased  in  a sheath  of  firm,  allm- 
minous,  minutely  fibrous  tissue,  harder  than  hom.  llio 
bones  thus  armed  slide  upon  each  oilier,  he  telU  us,  liko 
the  blades  of  a pair  of  curved  scissors,  when  tho  mouth  is 
closed,  and  arc  well  adajited  for  dividing  thu  bodies  of  small 
fish,  aquatic  luneo,  worms,  &c-  The  horny  substitute  for 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  supported  by  tho  bony  element 
corresponding  with  tho  premundibular  of  the  Icpidosiren. 
[Protoptebus.]  a second  bony  piece  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  branch  of  the  jaw  (representing  tlie  splcnial 
or  opercular  element  in  the  jaw  of  the  crocodile)  is  beset 
with  numerous  minute  pointed  teeth,  set  in  short  oblique 
rows,  and  directe«l  obliquely  backwards.  The  palatal  sur- 
face of  the  mouth  is  described  as  presenting  on  each  side 
two  flat,  thin,  and  nuKleratcIy  broail  bonus,  forming  an  a^i- 
parcntly  single,  oblique,  oval  plate,  which  converges  to  mct-t 
its  fellow  at  the  aniovior  part  of  the  palate,  so  os  conjointly 
to  constitute  a broad  rasp-like  surface  in  the  form  of  a 
chevron.  Tlio  Professor  regards  the  anterior  long  plate  on 
each  side  as  the  representative  of  the  divided  vomer,  and 
' it  supports  six  or  seven  oblique  rows  of  small  pointed  retro- 
veited  teeth;  tho  smaller  posterior  plate,  whicli  be  thinks 
may  probably  be  the  horaulogue  of  the  pterygoid,  is  beset 
with  four  rows  of  similar  teeth;  and  thus  we  have  ten  or 
eleven  rows  on  each  side  of  the  chevron  of  the  palate.  The 
greatest  number  of  denticles  (U  or  12)  is  in  the  middle 
rows ; in  the  anterior  and  posterior  rows  they  are  fewer ; all 
arc  of  similar  size  and  form,  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  lower  jaw  opposed  to  them.  ‘ Tho  condition  of  the 
dental  system  in  this,  tho  lowest  of  the  class  of  reptiles,' 
!»ays  Mr.  Owen,  'is  not  without  interest,  independently 
of  the  absence  of  the  superior  maxillary  teeth,  ami  of 
the  presence  of  tho  palatal  and  inferior  maxillary  “dents 
en  carde,”  If,  for  example,  tho  dense  sheath  of  the  tren- 
chant anterior  parts  uf  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  had 
been  completely  calcified  and  converted  into  hard  dcntiiiu. 
the  correspondence  between  the  siren  and  the  lepidosircn 
would  have  been  very  striking  in  this  part  of  their  struc- 
ture; birt  the  maxillary  sheaths  of  tho  siren  hciitg  com- 
posed of  horn,  and  being  moreover  easily  detached  from 
the  subjacent  bones,  much  moro  closely  rcsemlile  tho 
deciduous  mandibles  of  the  tadpoles  of  the  higher  13a- 
Irachians.’  ( Part  ii„  pp.  1S8.  189.) 

In  the  Axolotl  also  Professor  Owen  notices  the  iclithyic 
character  of  the  rosp-liko  teeth  aggregated  in  nunieioua 
rows  upon  the  palatal  region  uf  the  mouth,  ami  upon  thu 
splcnial  or  opercular  element  of  the  lower  jaw  ; but  here, 
he  observes,  the  superior  maxillary  bones  are  developed,  nml 
support  teeth.  The  premandibular  and  the  intermaxillary 
Iwnes,  he  adds,  instead  of  presenting  the  larval  coiidiiion  of 
the  horny  sheath,  have  their  alveolar  border  armeil  with  a 
single  row  of  small,  equal,  flnu,  and  sharp-pointed  denlii-les. 
which  arc  continued  a^vo  along  the  maxillarics;  lima  he 
observes,  establishing  the  commencement  of  the  ordinary 
balrachian  condition  of  the  marginal  teeth  of  the  buccal 
cavity.  As  in  the  siren,  the  dentigerous  bones  of  the 
palate  consist  of  two  plates  on  each  side;  the  uiiienur  pair, 
or  vomers,  converge  and  meet  at  their  anterior  exircmiites, 
and  the  minute  denticles  wliich  they  support  are  airangcd 
quincuncially  ; the  posterior  pair  of  lioiics  cunlinued  back- 
wards. according  to  the  usual  d^^position  of  thu  ptery- 
goVds,  abut  against  the  tympanic  or  quadrate  bones;  and 
the  denticles  are  confincil  to  the  anterior  part  of  their  oral 
surface,  resembimg,  in  iheir  arrangement  and  anchylosed 
attachment,  those  of  the  palatal  senes,  of  which  they  are 
tho  posterior  tcrmmalton. 
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The  fuperior  maxillariee  and  their  teeth  are,  it  appears, 
wanting  in  [N  ecti.’rd*]  ; but  Professor  Owen 

observes,  that  in  tliis  form  an  advance  to  a higher  tyM  of 
dentition  is  Mrceptible  by  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in 
a single  row  both  upon  the  roof  and  at  the  margins  of  the 
TOOUlh.  The  inlermixillary  bones  arc  produced  backwards, 
and  the  single  row  of  small  pointed  teeth  which  they  sup* 
rt  is  opposed  to  a siuiilar  series  upon  the  premandibular 
nes  below.  The  palatal  teeth  form  a single  row  on  each 
of  the  broad  bones  which  correspond  with  those  described 
by  Cuvier  as  the  divided  vomer  in  the  higher  Batrachians, 
an«l  extend  backwards  upon  the  pterygoids,  which  support 
u few  teeth. 

The  three  nreceding  ^>nera  are  perennibranchiate,  and 
ihnugh  the  Pkutki's,  like  them,  always  retains  its  ex* 
ternai  gilU,  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  it  offers  a fur- 
ther advance  to  the  dentition  of  the  higher  Batrachians, 
and  to  that  of  the  Amphiuma  especially.  Each  inter- 
maxillary bone  carries  on  iU  alveolar  border  a row  of  eight 
or  ten  minute,  fine,  sharp-pointed  teeth,  and  each  premun* 
dibular  buno  is  armed  with  a greater  number  of  simdar  but 
larger  teeth,  arranged  also  in  single  scries.  The  palatine 
bones  (two  vomers  of  Cuvier)  support  a row  of  denliides, 
similar  to  the  intermaxillary  crescentic  series  and  parallel 
with  them;  but  Mr.  Owen  points  out  that  the  horns  of 
the  palatal  dental  crescent  are  continued  much  farther 
back,  terminating,  as  in  Menobranchus,  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  pterygoid  bones.  Twenty-four  teeth  are  con- 
tained in  each  half  of  the  * crescentic  or  chevron-shaped 
series,*  as  the  arrangement  is  appropriately  designated  by 
the  Professor,  who  adds  that  the  superior  maxillary  bones 
are  represented  in  this  form  by  mere  cartilaginous  rudi- 
ments. 

Professor  Owen  next  notices  the  Amphivha.  which,  he 
observes,  like  the  Proteus,  presents  the  batrachian  disposi- 
tion of  the  teeth  in  a single  close-set  series  along  the  alveo- 
lar border  of  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  * The  upper 
scries,’  ho  observes,  ' extends  along  well-developed  maxil- 
lary and  intermaxillary  bones,  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
maxillary  and  palatal  series,  especially  in  Amphiuma  tridac- 
tylmn^  the  indication  of  a highly  interesting  character  in  re- 
gard to  the  afliniliesof  an  extinct  race  of  gigantic  Batra- 
chians with  biconcave  vertebrse  is  discernible.  [Salaman- 
droTdbs.} 

In  the  Amphiuma  the  palatal  teeth  run  in  a single  close- 
set  row  along  the  lateral  margins  of  the  vomer,  forming  an 
acute  angle  at  its  anterior  portion,  whence  the  series  is  ex- 
tended bat^kwards  on  either  side  nearly  longitudinally,  and 
parallel  with  the  maxillary  teeth.  ‘ All  the  teeth  are  conical, 
pointed,  slightly  curved  backwards  and  inwards ; their 

Soints  glisten  with  a yellow  metallic  lustre,'  whence  Dr. 

Iitchell's  name  Chrysadonta.  The  number  of  teeth  in 
Amphiuma  truant  is.  Professor  Owen  informs  us,  consider- 
ably less  than  in  Amphiuma  tridaciylum. 

We  now  approach  a moat  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry 
illustrative  of  a fossil  that  has  made  some  nuiso  in  the 
world,  but  which  is  now  justly  degraded  to  its  proper  place 
in  the  scale  of  animals,  and  is  not  a whit  less  interesting 
for  such  degradation.  * The  Mciiopome  exhibits.’  says  Pro- 
fessor Owen.  * the  same  osientially  batrachian  condition  of  the 
teeth  as  the  Amphiume  ; but  in  their  disposition,  and  in  the 
disposition  and  form  of  the  vomer,  it  makes  a near  approach 
to  the  caducihrancliiate  group,  and  allies  iUclf  roost  closely 
with  the  gigantic  newt  of  Japan  {Sieboldlia,  Bonap.),  and 
with  that  equally  gigantic  extinct  species  of  Newt  so  noted 
in  paleontology  as  the  Homo  diluvii  tettis  of  Scheuchicr.  In 
the  persistence  of  the  branchial  apertures,  and  the  more 
complex  structure  of  the  o»  hyijides,  the  Menopomo  how- 
ever manifests  its  goncri<!  dUtinctiiess  from  the  Sieboldtia. 
The  single  close-set  series  of  small,  equal,  conical,  and 
slightly  recurved  teeth  describes  a semicircle  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower  jawa:  the  row  of  timilor  but  smaller  teeth 
on  the  anterior  expanded  border  of  the  divideil  vomer  runs 
parallel  with  and  at  a short  distance  behind  the  median 
part  of  the  maxillary  series.  The  premandibular  teeth  arc 
received  into  the  narrow  interspace  between  the  two  rowsin 
the  upper  jaw  when  ibo  mouth  is  closed.  The  teeth  of  the 
Alunupome,  as  of  the  Amphiume,  are  ancliylosed  by  their 
base  and  part  of  its  outer  side  to  a slightly  elevated  exter- 
nal alveolar  ridge. 

' Sieboldtia.— Tho  i^rennibranchiate  or  fish-like  Batra- 
chians, ’‘doubtful  reptiles,”  as  they  have  been  termed,  lead 
by  so  easy  a series  of  transitions  to  the  caducibranchialo 
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group,  in  which  all  external  trace  of  the  branchial  appa- 
ratus is  lost,  that  the  artificial  nature  of  such  a division  of 
the  order  is  evident,  and  some  naturaUsts  have  even  hesi- 
tated whether  to  separate,  ecncrically,  the  last  of  the  peren* 
nibranchians  from  the  spMii^  Sieboldtia  gigantea,  with 
which  the  description  of  the  dental  system  in  the  higher 
divii^ion  of  the  Batrachians  is  hero  commenced.  As  re- 
gards the  teeth,  the  difference  between  the  great  aquatic 
salamander  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Japan  and  that  of 
the  Allcghanies  is  very  slight,  oiid  merely  specific;  the  form. 
dis|}osition,  and  attachment  of  the  teeth  are  the  same  in 
Sieboldtia  as  in  Menopoma  ; they  differ  slightly  in  relative 
lire,  those  of  the  Japanese  newt  having  the  advantage  in 
this  re«pect,  with  a somewhat  deeper  implantation  of  their 
anrhylosed  base,  and  the  alveolar  parapet  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bones  is  higher  and  is  slightly  incurved.  There 
are  fourteen  teeth  in  each  intermaxillary,  seventy-two  in 
each  superior  maxillary,  ami  sixty-four  teeth  in  each  vomer 
of  the  Sieboldtia  gigantea.' 

Professor  Owen  then  points  out  tliat  the  disposition, 
form,  and  attachment  of  the  teeth  m tliu  great  fossil  newt  or 
salamander  (Aminas  Scheuchzeri,  Tschud.)  are  the  vame 
os  in  the  Menopomu  and  Sieboldlia,  but  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  latter  genus;  and 
perhaps  less  compressed,  and  with  more  conspicuous  basal 
grooves. 

The  Professor  further  remarks  that  all  the  caducibran- 
chiale  Batrachians  with  tail«,  as  the  newts  and  land  sala- 
manders, have  teeth  on  the  inferior  maxillary  and  vonionnc 
l>onc!>,  as  well  as  on  the  intermaxillaries  and  superior  raax- 
illaries.  In  the  common  newts  t Tritones  jxiluttris,  cris- 
tatus,  and  other  allied  species  of  the  old  world)  the  teeth 
are,  he  observes,  confined  to  the  bones  abovo  mentioned ; 
they  arc,  he  informs  us.  equal,  subcompressed.  fine,  sharp- 
pointe<l  cones,  arranged  in  a single  cloee-set  row.  along  the 
upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  mouth,  and  extending  far 
back  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  in  a single  row  along  the 
outer  margins  of  each  vomer,  the  vomerine  teeth  being 
extremely  minute.  But  it  further  appears,  according  to  the 
same  author,  that  most  of  the  North  American  newts  have 
a fourth  locality  for  teeth,  reminding  the  observer  of  a pecu- 
liarity in  thu  denial  system  of  some  of  the  highly  organised 
clupeoVd  fishes  of  the  South  American  rivers,  viz.  upon  the 
undersurface  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Four  rows  of  these 
splionoVd  teeth  are  found  in  the  subgenus  Iheudotritoni 
and  in  Salamandra  glutinosa.  Maclure(/¥e/3orfon,Tschud.), 
they  are.  Professor  Owen  infirms  us.  aggregated  en  bnisss 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  upwards,  upon  both 
the  basi-sphonotd  and  basi-ocoipital  bones  ; a single  row  is 
set  nearly  across  the  posterior  margin  of  each  vomer,  and 
the  marginal  teeth  of  the  mouth,  maxillary  and  intermax- 
illary, are  arranged  in  a single  scries  both  above  and  below. 

For  a particular  account  of  the  teeth  of  the  Ramdce  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  observing  here  only 
that  the  frogs  havo  no  teeth  on  the  lower  jaw,  though  in 
some  species  (Ceratophrys  fur  oxamnie)  the  alveolar  edge  of 
thu  lower  jaw-bone  is  finely  notenud  or  dentated.  The 
Hufonida^,  os  a general  rule,  are  toothless,  but  in  the  Bom- 
binatoTss  the  s^gemis  Hytadaetylus  baa  teeth  upon  the 
vomer,  and  ScUrophrys\i9A  teeth  on  both  the  intermB.xil!ary 
and  maxillary  bones.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  ht 
microscopic  structure  tho  teeth  of  the  existing  Batrachians, 
like  those  of  most  Saurians,  correspond  witn  the  simple 
mammalian  teeth,  and,  after  an  elaborate  description  of  iho 
microscopic  appearances  in  the  tooth  of  a frog,  proceeds  to 
the  description  of  the  dental  system  in  the  extinct  genus 
Labyrinthodon,  which  will  bo  noticed  in  this  work  under  tho 
title  Salamandroidbs. 

Thus  wo  arc  indebted  to  Professor  Owen  for  a most  able 
exposition  of  the  dentition  of  tho  Batrachians  generally, 
showing  tho  gradation  by  which  that  order  of  reptiles  is 
linked  to  tlie  fiahos  on  tho  one  band  and  the  Saurians  on 
the  other,  and  tho  various  stages  of  development  by  which 
the  Batrachians  are  connected  with  each  other.  (Odonto- 
graphy) 

To  return  to  the  salamander,  we  find,  as  indeed  might 
he  expected  from  the  metamorphosis  which  it  undergoes, 
that  us  os  hyoidcs  U subject  to  changes  analogous  to  those 
of  the  frog,  though  not  so  complete.  In  its  larva  state  it 
has,  Cuvier  obson'es,  two  hyoVdian  branches  springing  from 
the  occipital  bones,  uniting  forwards  under  the  lower  jaw, 
and  a cartilaginous  branchial  apparatus  suspended  at  tho 
point  of  union  of  those  branches,  and  supporting  four  archee 
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on  etch  lide.  tiio  of  which  ii  attached  to  an  intermediai^ 
stero.  the  thrt^  follow  inp^  to  a second  two-jointed  sleio,  and 
tbeae  two  pain  of  stt'tn  to  an  uneupal  branch,  ns  is  mure 
clearly  nianifesluil  in  the  axoIuiL  Tne  adult  aquatic  sala- 
manders preserve  in  the  bony  slate  the  branches  which  still 
are  attached  below  |he  fenestra  9valis,  and  terminate  forward 
x>j  a truncation  under  the  middle  of  the  lower  jaw ; but  the 
anterior  articulation  of  thc.se  branches  is  now  b^ome  mem- 
branous. The  unequal  stem,  in  the  bony  stale,  supports  on 
each  side  an  osseous  branch  consisting  of  two  joints,  lermi* 
iiated  by  a cartilaginous  point,  ami  moreover,  Inleruailr. 
another  branch  which  is  simple  and  reduced  to  a filament, 
winch  goes  from  tbe  unequal  stum  to  the  second  articula- 
tion of  the  external  branch.  In  the  tcirestrial  salamander, 
which  can  only  pass  a very  short  time  in  the  lar\'a  slate,  all 
remains  cartilaginous.  The  two  suspensive  branches  or 
anterior  horns  are  delicate  and  fiat,  and  do  not  join  the 
erauiuin  ; and  the  unequal  stem  w'llh  its  two  branches  sol- 
dered on  each  side  by  their  two  ends,  forms  only  a single 
ehevron-shaped  cartilage,  each  branch  of  which  is  pierced 
with  a considerable  gap.  This  remainder  or  vestige  of  the 
hianchial  apparatus  docs  not  ptevent  the  co  cxislcDce  of  a 
larynx  and  the  rudiment  of  a sternum  ; both  indeed  weak 
and  membranous  rather  than  cartilaginous.  The  shoulder 
uf  the  salamander  is,  Cuvier  remarks,  very  curious  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  dose  junction  of  its  three  bones  into  a single 
tmOi  which  has  the  glenoid  fossel  at  its  anterior  ed^e,  sends 
towauU  the  spine  a wpiare  lobo  slighlly  enlarged  above, 
which  is  tlie  omoplatc,  and  towards  the  breast  a roundec( 
disk,  slightly  lobaied,  winch  U composed  of  the  clavicle  and 
curacoi'd  bone,  where  a suture  which  separates  them  may 
fur  a long  lime  be  observed,  and  where  there  always  remains 
n small  hole.  Tlie  omoplate  has  its  spinal  edge  augmented 
by  a cartilaginous  prolongation.  The  cleido-coracqid  is  also 
huCrounded  with  a great  cartilaginous  blade  in  form  of  a 
crescent,  which  crosses  upon  its  congener  under  tbe  brerut, 
fur  the  only  vestige  of  a sternum  remaining  is  a cartilaginous 
blade  pla(^  behind  the  two  preceding,  and  which  repre- 
aenU  the  xiphoid.  The  atlas  of  the  salamander  is  articulated 
with  the  head  by  two  concave  facets,  and  with  the  second 
vertebra  by  the  face  of  its  body,  which  is  also  concave;  for, 
contrary  to  the  case  of  the  frogs  and  lizards,  all  the  anterior 
faces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  are  convex  in  tlie  sala- 
rnanders,.and  all  the  posterior  faces  concave ; the  upper  part 
IS  tlaU  The  articular  apophyses  are  horizontal,  and  united 
on  each  side  by  a crest,  which,  joined  to  that  of  the  other 
Mde,  gives  (u  the  vertebra  a sort  of  roof  which  it  rectangu- 
lar, but  with  its  lateral  borders  a little  re-entering.  'I'he 
posterior  parts  of  a vertebra  lie  on  tbe  anterior  parts  of  that 
which  follows  It.  In  lieu  of  spinopt  apojihyses,  there  is  only 
a slight  appearance  of  a longitudinal  ridge.  Tlie  body  of 
the  vertebra,  which  is  cvtiiidrical  and  narrowed  in  lU 
middle,  adheres  under  the  roof  above  noticed.  The  trans- 
verse apophyses  also  adhere  under  the  lateral  crests,  are 
directed  tdigblly  backwards, and  divided  bya  furrow  on  each 
uf  their  faces,  so  that  their  extremity  has  as  it  were  two  tuber- 
cles A>r  carrying  those  into  which  the  base  of  the  small  rtU  is 
divided.  These  small  ribs  adjoin  all  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  verlebrsc,  except  (he  alias,  hut  aru  only  two  or  three 
lines  in  length,  and  are  far  from  surrounding  the  trunk  or 
reaching  the  sternum.  Among  the  aquatic  salamanders, 
the  Triton  Uesneri  has  tho  crest  of  the  dorsal  verlebrm 
more  elevated  and  sharp  tboa  the  terrestrial  salamander; 
thiH  crust  is  also  rather  mtu'e  developed  in  Triton  Alptttrii 
and  evoD  in  Triione*  y>unc/a/itf  and  yio/mafus ; but  what, 
adds  Cuvier,  is  very  singular,  it  is  preci«cly  in  Triton  cr\9- 
iatus  that  this  crest  is  most  effacea,  and  the  upper  part  of ' 
the  vertebra  nearly  plain.  The  Yertobre  of  the  tail  (2i  or 
2r>  in  number)  ^ tbe  terreetrial  salamander  have  crests  and 
traiiverae  imopaysea  like,  those  of  the  beck;  they  become 
smaller  ana  smalVer,  and,  counting  f^m  the  third  caudal, 
there  is  ttnder  the  body  ■ transverse  blade  diiee^  oblhiuely 
baekwards,  pierced  with  a. hole  at  its. base,  whi^  represents 
the  chevron  bones  of  the  lizards  and  the  other  lonc-iailcd 
genera.  Cuvier  counted  33  caudal  vertebne  in  the  Tritonf$ 
alpfstrii  and  crutatm,  34  in  Triton  Gemtri,  and  36  in 
Triton  punciafn*.  They  form,  he  observes,  a tail  fiatloncd 
laterally,  iu  conscM)uence  of  the  elevation  of  their  upper  and 
lower  crests.  Tho  bones  uf  the  limbs  are.  says  Cuvier  in 
continuation,  proMrtioned  .to  the  smallness  of  llio  members 
ibemselvos.  Tbe  humerus  has.  above,  a round  head ; a little 
lower,  fozwardit  there  is  a comprcasca  and  obtuse  luberu- 1 
sity ; ana  backwarils,a  little  lower  still,  aiiolhur  very  pointed  I 


one.  iis  loiter  head  i9  flattened  from  before  backwdMa, 
and  widened  to  suit  the  condyles,  between  which  is  an  arti- 
cular head,  rounded  fur  tho  foro-arni,  ojid  above,  forwards,  a 
sinail  ^u^set.  The  aoualic  salamander  1ms  this  bone  more 
widened  above  than  the  terrestrial  species.  The  forO-arra 
IS  composed  of  two  separate  bones.  The  radius  has  a round 
upper  head,  a Qarrowed  body,  and  a ce>mprcssed  and  widened 
lower  head.  The  cubit  is  more  equal  in  size,  and  Its  ole- 
cranon is  very  sliort  and  rounded.  The  carpus  has  five 
bones  and  two  cartilages,  which  occupy  the  jilsve  of  bones, 
seven  pieces  in  all : tlic  whole  of  these  are  fiat,  angular,  dis- 
posed in  a pavement-like  order,  and  in  some  respects  an- 
nounce the  structure  to  be  seen  in  tho  ichthyosaurus.  In 
the  first  rank  are  two,  of  which  the  smallcat  or  radial  is  car- 
tilaginous. The  greatest  belongs  to  the  radius  and  ulna* 
between  them  on  the  second  rank  is  a single  one;  then 
come,  on  toe  third  rank,  four  for  the  metacarpals.  The  first 
remains  cartilaginous.  The  metacarpals  are  short,  flat,  and 
narrowed  in  their  middle.  Cuvier  found  olily  one  phalanx 
ossified  on  the  first  finger,  two  on  tho  second  and  fourth, 
and  three  on  the  third.  The  variety  of  points  by  which  the 
pelvis  is  attached  to  the  spine  is,  he  remarks,  a very  singular 
thing  lie  had  individuals  of  the  terrestrial  salamander  in 
which  it  was  suspended  from  the  fifteenth  vertebra  (counting 
m the  atlas),  and  others  in  w hich  it  was  stisjumdcd  fhom  the 
sixteenth;  and  he  refers  to  a specimen  (species  undeter- 
mined) seen  by  M.  Schulize.  in  which  il  was  suspended  on 
I one  side  to  the  sixteenth  vertebra,  and  on  the  oiner  to  the 
seventeenth.  With  regard  to  the  aquatid  salamanders, 

' Cuvier  found  it  cunsiantW  susponderl  10  the  fourteenth  in 
Tritonet  pahnafus  and  ali  estnr,  to  the  fifteenth  in  Tritones 
fHinrhitus  and  (/esncri,  and  to  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
m Triton  cristatus.  He  had  an  individual  of  the  last- 
named  species,  in  which  it  was  suspended  on  one  side  to  the 
seventeenth  vertebra,  and  on  tho  other  to  the  eighteenth. 
Tlie  pelvis  itself  is  quite  dificrcntly  formed  from  that  of  the 
frogs:  the  vertebra  which  supports  it  is  like  those  which 
precede  it,  and  has,  like  them,  on  each  side  a stnall  rib,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  the  os  ilti  is  suspended  by  a ligament. 
It  is  cylindrical,  and  widens  a littlqon  arriving  at  inc  coty- 
loYd  cavity.  The  pubis  and  ischium  are  soldered  together, 
and  form,  with  thr>»c  of  the  other  side,  from  which  they  are 
distinct,  a large  di!,k,  concave  above,  flat  below,  cut  square  in 
Trout  and  at  ibeanierior  parts  of  the  sides,  notched  laterally 
uiid  narrowed  beliind  tlic  cutytuTd  fpsss,  and  terminated 
backwards  in  a concave  arch.  The  pubis  rcmainii  cartila- 
ginous much  loDgor  than  the  ischium,  with  which  it  is  united 
by  a suture  which  makes  a cross  with  the  syinpliysis,  and 
; in  front  of  this  symphysis  is  a cartilage  in  tlic  forrh  of  a Y 
: in  the  rauscicii,  whirli  tccalls  to  the  observer  the  marsupial 
bones  of  Uie  opossums.  The  upper  h^d  of  the  fbittur  U 
oval ; at  tho  internal  face  of  the  neck,  ilicru  is  a verv  poinlerl 
a)H)piiysis,  occupying  thp  place  of  a trochanter:  (he  lower 
head  is  wideiiqil  and  fldltefied  fh)m  before  biickwahls. 
Tlicro  are  two  bone'  iti  the  leg.  tlie  tibia,  which  is  very 
stout  upwards,  has  id  front  a ridge,  «hich  detaches  itself 
from  the  Upper  part  of  the  bone  in  the  form  of  a slender 
stem,  resembling  ibc  vestige  of  a fibula  discernible  in  valious 
Rodents,  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  development  of  a 
true  fibutd  as  lat^c  as  the  tibia,  and  which  descends  a little 
lower.  There  are  nine  tarsal  bones,  all  fiat  and  disposed  in 
a pavement-like  order:  the  loiter  rank  has  five  for  the  fivu 
metatarsal  bones;  (he  four  Others  oondlst  of  onO  small  (the 
libial)  at  the  internal  border,  One  great  (tbe  llbolar)  at  the 
extefhal  border,  an  oblong  one  between  them,  placed  ob- 
liquely and  answering  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  one 
square  in  the  middle  of  all  the  others.  Cuvier  found  but 
one  ^Uaitx  on  (he  first  finger,  two  on  the  second,  three  on 
the  tliira  ahd  fourth,  and  two  on  the  last. 
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Fknll  of  U^nopona.  a,  Men  io  itoflle;  t,  leco  from  abore;  e,  mulm 

*Ntt  nua  below. 


Skull  of  SicboMlia,  m«d  ftom  below. 


Kor«-UaD<l  of  Sieboldtia 


Gtffi«rofi<}n.‘>'8uch  partioulari  of  ihe  generation  of  tbe 
SaJamatuiridis  os  require  notice  will  be  found  under  tbe 
title*  of  the  genera  treated  of  in  this  article. 

HeftroJuctirm. — ^The  power  of  reproducing  oxci&ed  or  in- 
jured parU  bo8  been  obseiAcd  in  no  family  among  the 
reptile*  more  carefully  than  in  the  Salamatuiri^.  IMaleroUi, 
Si^lansani,  Murray,  and  others  have  recorded  their  obser- 
vations with  respect  to  this  power;  and  Bonnot  particularly 
has  given  most  accurate  descriptions  and  ^ures  of  his  care- 
ful experiments.  The  arms  or  thighs  of  l^itoni  amputated 


t Skel^toB  of  Irrrntlrial  Solonionaor. 

a.  Skull  s«oa  In  pruSW;  6,  oeeQ  from  below, 

sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  or  both  on 
(he  same  side,  were  constantly  reproduced,  and  the  toes  were 
gradually  again  formed  and  endowed  with  motion,  llie 
tail  too,  cut  off  at  various  points,  was  rcnowcil.  pushing  out 
by  little  and  little  from  the  amputated  base.  In  one 
case  the  same  limb  was  reproduced  four  times  consecu- 
tively in  the  same  animal.  Bonnet  found  that  this  repro- 
duction was  favoured  by  heat  and  regarded  bv  cold.  He 
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observed  that  the  parts  of  excised  limbs  were  often  repro- 
duced iritli  remarkable  alterations,  cilber  of  defect  or  excess ; 
the  deficiency  or  exuberance  of  certain  parts  taking  upon 
themselves  very  singular  forms.  In  many  species  of  Tritons 
tbe  long  bones  of  the  limbs  detaidied  from  their  principal 
articulation,  and  remaining  suspended  by  some  points  whioli 
still  caused  them  to  adhere  to  tbe  fle»h.  were  found  com- 
pletely consolidated  in  a few  days.  Tbe  most  extraordinary 
observation  was  that  consequent  on  tbe  total  extirpation  of 
the  eye,  which  was  extirely  reproduced  and  perfectly  orga- 
nized at  the  end  of  a year.  Dufay  has  recorded  their  faculty 
of  remaining  frosen  up  in  ieo  for  a long  period  without 
perishing. 

Their  tenacity  of  life  was  strongly  shown  in  an  experi- 
mont  made  by  M.  Dum6ril.  Three-fourths  of  the  head  of 
a Triton  nuumoratur  were  removed  with  a pair  of  scissors. 
The  mutilated  animal  was  placed  by  itself  at  the  bottom  of 
a large  glass  vessel  in  fresh  water  about  lialf  an  inch  deep, 
and  whi^  was  carefully  renewed  at  least  once  a-day.  The 
animal,  although  deprived  of  tl>c  four  principal  senses, 
without  nostrils,  without  eyes  and  ears,  and  without  a 
tongue,  continued  to  live  and  move  slowly,  lit  only  com- 
munication with  externals  was  carried  on  by  touch  alone. 
M.  Dumdnl  relates  that  it  was  evidently  conscious  of  exist- 
ence, and  walked  slowly  and  cautiously.  It  raised  the 
stump  of  its  neck  towards  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
during  the  first  days  was  seen  making  efforts  to  bre.itho. 
In  less  than  three  months  reproduction  and  cicatrization 
had  so  done  their  work  that  there  remained  no  aperture  for 
the  lungs  or  for  food.  At  tbe  end  of  tlrree  months,  M.  Du- 
tncril  was  compelled  to  leave  it  to  tbe  care  of  another  during 
an  absence,  and  it  died,  in  all  probability,  as  he  observes,  from 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  uiideriook 
the  care  of  it  This  specimen  is  now  presen  ed  in  the  Paris 
museum,  and  exhibits,  as  M.  Dumcnl  remarks,  tbe  singular 
fact  of  an  animal  liaving  lived  without  a head;  and  a piuof 
of  the  poasibility  and  necessity,  even  in  tbe  Balracbians,  of 
a sort  of  respiration  by  means  of  the  skin.  In  this  animal 
M.  Dum^ril  states  that  respiration  was  certainly  thus  car- 
ried on  for  three  moiiihs,  alihough  the  stump  of  the  am- 
putated part  presented  a cicatrice,  the  smooth  surface  of 
which  proved,  oven  when  examined  by  a magnifying  glass, 
that  there  was  a compluto  obtur^ion  of  the  oesophagus  and 
larrnx. 

l)r.  von  Siebold  has  also  recorded  his  ubser\alions  on  the 
reproductiou  of  wounded  or  lost  parts  in  the  Triton  niger. 

«Ve  now  proceed  to  illustrate  tne  Salamandridao  by  a con- 
sideration of  the  genera  ^fent/f}oma,  Sieboidtia,  Triton,  Lit- 
*otriton,  and  Saiamandra. 

Menopoma. 

Generic  Character. — Head  Hat,  broad ; two  concentric 
rows  of  teeth  (the  inner  row  palatine)  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
a single  row  only  in  the  lower  jaw ; longue  iVee  in  front ; 
operculum  situateil  about  halfway  between  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  rictus  of  the  mouth  and  the  fore  leg ; three  opercular 
cartilages,  between  the  posterior  two  of  which  is  the  aper- 
ture; feet  fimbriated  on  their  outer  edge;  toes  four  on  the 
anterior  feet,  and  fi\e  on  the  posterior;  of  the  latter  the 
fourth  and  fifth  are  webbed  and  without  claws. 


1Im«]  of  Msoopoma,  tMa  frma  abovs. 

This  ia  the  Abranchut*  and  Metiopoma  of  Harlan ; Pro- 

* aa«t«uda  ch»nc«J  U*  Monopoaia  by  Dr.  H*rUii,  liaTioit 

■••a  fN-oecwpleU  by  Vai,  U&tMli  t«  SMt|*o»W  • gvuo*  of  iBuiltMk*. 


tonopeii  of  Barton ; Crwtobranehui  of  Leukardt  and  Fitzm- 
ger ; Salamandrops  of  vVagler. 

Example. — ^The  only  species  known  is  Menopoma  Alia- 
^Aam>nsi>.  Hurl.;  SaJamandropt  Alteghaniensi»,yi*^. 

Desmpri'o/t.— Length  about  two  feel ; head  broad  and  flat- 
tened; mouth  wide;  nosinU  projecting;  body  thick  and 
stout;  tail  compress^  vertically,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body  ; legs  stout  and  short ; colour  slaty  with  dark  spots  on 
the  body  ; a dark  line  runs  through  the  eyes. 

Tills  IS  the  Tu}eeg  of  the  Indians ; Hellbender,  Mud  Devil, 
Ground  Pup^,  and  young  Alligator  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans; and  ^tchealamaml^  of  the  Germans. 

Locality. — The  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers. 

IlabitM,  — This  bairachian  is  carnivorous  and.  very 

voracious ; nothing  that  it  can  devour  is  spared  by  it.  The 
fishermen  dread  it  very  much,  and  believe  it  to  be  poisonous. 
Indeed  the  appearance  of  the  animal  is  altogether  uncouth 
and  forbidding. 

Michaux  appears  to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  dis- 
covered and  noticed  the  Menopoma.  He  stales  that  in  the 
torrents  of  the  AUeghanies  is  found  a species  of  Salaman- 
der, called  by  the  inhabitants  ^Alligator  of  tho  mountains,’ 
and  that  there  are  some  two  feet  in  length.  Bose  noticed 
the  animal  which  Michaux  procured,  and  which  was  placed 
in  the  Paris  museum,  very  shortly  in  the  article  Salamandre 
{Houv,  Diet.  d'Hiet.  Sat.).  Barton's  memoir  enters  at 
some  length  into  tho  subject.  There  is  a welt  preserved 
skeleton  of  Menopoma  AUeghanientin  in  the  museum  of 
the  Royal  (Aillege  of  Surgeons  in  London. 


Meoofwoft  AUacbuil^Bti*. 
a,  MoaUi  opn.  «bwwia|  llw  of  llw  UtUt. 

Sieboidtia. 


Generic  CAaroc/er.— Head  large,  trigono-ovate;  rostrum 
produced,  vertex  convex;  forehead  concave;  nostrils  in  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  maxilla,  approximate ; eyes  very 
small,  hardly  distinguishable  ; no  parotids ; tongue  not  dis- 
tinct; palatine  teeth  numerous;  a crest  on  the  anterior 
margin  of  tho  vomers ; posterior  feet  with  cutaneous  appen- 
dages; toes  smsll,  free,  with  depressed  cutaneous  lateral 
lube-i ; tail  rather  round  at  tho  base,  very  much  depressed  in 
the  middle  and  behind,  head  thickly  covered  with  glands  ; 
boily  depressed,  with  transverse  folds  and  a long  thick  cuta- 
neous appendage  on  each  side. 

Cuts  of  the  skull,  showing  the  teeth,  of  tho  skeleton 
of  the  fore  band,  and  of  some  of  the  vertobrcc,  are  given 
above. 

This  is  the  MegalobcUrachtu  of  Tschudi;  but  the 

Prince  of  Canine's  name,  SieboltUia,  hos  the  right  of 
priority.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  subfamily  ^niino^na 
of  the  Prince’s  Sulumnndri^. 

"Examph.  — Sieboidtia  maxima.  This,  which  is  the  Sa- 
iamandra maxima  of  Schlegel  (Fauna  Japon,yii.,  tab.  vi., 
vii.,  viii.),  was  found  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold  in  a lake  on  a 
basaltic!  mountain  in  Japan.  Ho  brought  away  a mate  and  a 
female ; but  tbe  former  devoured  the  Tatter  during  the  pas- 
sage, is  now  alive  at  Leyden,  about  a yard  lung,  and  feeds  on 
small  fishes.  The  gill-aperture-slit  always  remains  open  in 
Menopoma,  but  in  this  great  newt  the  slits  are  closed.  Tliis 
animal  is  the  nearest  living  analogue  of  Andrias  Sclieueh- 
zeri.  the  celebrated  Homo  diluvii  testi*  of  Scheuebzer, 
which  will  bo  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  fossil  Salatnan- 
drida  at  tho  end  of  this  article. 

Triton. 

Generic  Character. — Head  rounded,  convex;  vertex 
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somewhat  flattened ; tongue  small,  scmi>globular,  slightly  i 
free  at  each  side,  free  and  pointed  behind;  palatine  teeth  i 
Dumerous.. disposed  in  two  rows;  body  granuloua ; no  paro- 
tids ; tail  couipresscd,  as  long  as  the  Wdy ; glandular  pores 
behind  and  over  the  eyes,  and  a longitudinal  row  of  distant 
similar  pores  along  each  side.  Toes  four  on  the  anterior 
and  five  on  the  posterior  feet.  Crests  of  the  back  and  tail 
(in  the  male)  separate. 

Example,  Triton  cristatut. 

Description. — Blackish,  orange-coloured  beneath,  sprin- 
kled with  round  black  spots;  sides  dotted  with  white; 
upper  lip  overhanging  the  lower,  but  not  having  a distinct 
lobe ; body  warty  or  luberculatcd ; tail  rather  smooth,  com- 
pres^.  sharp,  trenchant  above  and  below.  Length  six 
inches. 

Mate  (in  the  spring)  with  an  acute  toothed  dorsal  crest; 
tail  with  a longitudinal  white  stripe.  In  winter  without  a 
crest,  and  much  resembling  the  female. 

Female. — No  crest ; lower  edge  of  the  tail  orange. 

Olive-brow'n  with  a sulphureous  dorsal  lino; 
abdomen  orange,  spotted  with  black ; lower  edge  of  the  tail 
orange- red. 

This  is  the  Laeerta  paltutrit  of  Linnmus ; Salamandra 
a^unficuof  Ray;  Salamandra  rris/a/u  of  Schneider,  Daudin, 
Sic. : Triton  paUulru  of  Fleming ; Salamandra  platycauda 
of  Rusconi ; Molge  of  Merrett;  Grosae  fVatsersalamander 
an<l  of  Beebstein ; fFarty  Lizard  of  Pen- 

nant', Common  IVarty  Newt  and  Great  IVater-Newt  of 
the  British. 

Geographical  Dittribulion.  — The  whole  of  Europe; 
Western  and  Northern  Asia. 

Habile. — The  ponds  and  ditches  of  this  country  abound 
with  this  the  largest  British  newt,  and  a most  voracious 
animal  it  is.  Aquatic  insects,  and  indeed  any  small  living 
animals  which  come  in  its  way,  are  unsparingly  devoured. 
It  is  a great  destroyer  of  tadpoles,  ami  the  smaller  water- 

newt,  Lissolriton  piinctatiu,  frequently  falls  a victim  to  its 
ferocity  and  voracity.  Mr.  Bell  has  taken  them  more  than 
once  in  the  act  of  swallowing  an  individual  of  the  smaller 
species  which  was  so  large  as  to  occasion  great  ditlicuUy 
ami  delay  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  In  swimming,  the  logs 
are  turned  backwards  to  lessen  resistance,  and  the  animal  is 
propelled  principally  by  the  tail.  Every  one  has  observed 
the  newts,  or  efts,  as  they  are  calle<l  in  many  places,  floating 
motionless  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  their  limbs  ex- 
tended at  right  angles  with  the  body,  and  their  toes  spread 
out.  Their  progression  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  on 
land  is  performed  creepingiy  with  their  small  and  weak 
feet. 

C^nfroiion.— This  is  the  species  which  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  observations  of  Ruscuni,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert;  but  before  we  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to 
apprise  the  reader  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bell.  He 
observes  that  tlie  male  seeks  and  follows  the  other  sex : the 
tail  of  the  former  is  vibrated,  and,  as  it  were,  smacked  by  a 
motion  similar  to  that  of  smacking  a whip,  several  times 
during  a few  moments.  Ruscuni,  observes  Mr.  Bell,  asserts, 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers,  that 
impregnation  is  clfected  without  contact;  but  the  latter 
ruruarks  that  ho  has  reasons,  the  result  of  hU  own  repeated 
observations,  for  believing  this  to  be  a mistake,  at  least  in 
some  s)>ecies. 

Spallanzaui  has  stated  (hat  the  eggs,  when  excluded  by 
the  female,  fall  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and 
Cuvier,  that  they  come  forth  from  her*  eu  tongs  chapelets.* 

Ruscuni  procured,  in  the  month  of  May.  several  of  tlic^e 

newu,  which  he  pul  into  a large  tub.  at  the  bottom  of  which 
be  found,  three  days  afterwards,  about  twenty  eggs  glued 
together  endwise,  three  to  three  and  four  to  four,  so  as  to 
re-iemhle  portions  of  a string  of  beads.  He  gathered  up 
these  eggs  carefully,  and  placed  them  in  a vessel  filled  with 
some  of  the  water  from  the  tub.  After  observing  them  two 
days,  ho  saw  that  they  became  enlarged  and  irregular  on  the 
surface,  which  he  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  evolution 
uf  tlie  germ.  These  appearances  iiiereasMup  to  the  fifth 
and  sixth  days,  but  instead  of  producing  young  animals,  as 
he  had  expected,  the  eggs  Irad  lost  their  transparency,  bad 
become  covered  with  a sort  of  mould,  and  in  short  had  lost 
the  faculty  of  evolution.  The  Salamanders  left  in  the  tub 
liad  in  the  interval  deposited  more  eggs  : these  he  collected 
as  befuro,  and  thinking  that  the  water  wbivh  he  had  pre- 
viously employed  might  have  been  improper  for  the  purpose, 
be  procured  some  from  the  ditches  whence  the  newts  had 


been  taken : still  without  success.  He  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  artificial  impregnation,  remembering  Spallansani'a 
success : here  too  ho  failed.  Accident,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  gavo  to  Rusconi  the  key  of  the  mode  by  which  the 
young  wore  brought  into  life.  Ho  had  obUrved,  whilst  fol- 
lowing out  his  experiments  for  artificial  impregnation,  that 
the  Salamanders  w biclt  had  been  loft  in  the  tub  from  time  to 
time  pressed  back  their  bind  limbs  beneath  the  belly,  and 
that  in  a few  moments  after  this  action  they  laid  ono  or  two 
eggs;  these  eggs  did  not  always  full  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  but  sometimes  remained  attochod  for  a moment  to 
the  vent  itself,  so  that  some  of  thu  animals  might  1m  seen 
running  to  and  fro  in  tlie  tub  with  two  or  three  eggs  thus 
attached.  He  was  at  a loss  to  account  for  this  pressing 
action  of  tho  hinder  limbs,  and  was  thinking  of  making 
some  arrangement  in  order  to  enable  his  salamanders  to 
support  themselves  at  their  ease  during  (he  night  at  the 
surface  of  tho  water  for  respiration,  with  a view  to  con- 
tinuing his  observations  on  them,  when  a fresh  parcel  of 
these  BiiiiuaUwero  brought  to  him  in  a pail,  in  which  many 
plants  of  Polygonum  Pereicaria  had  been  placeil  to  prevent 
the  overflow  of  the  water  from  the  pail.  Ho  made  a small 
bunch  of  these  plants,  and  put  the  stems  of  them  under  a 
large  stone  to  confine  them  at  the  bottom.  In  the  evening 
he  inspected  the  tub.  and  found  all  his  salamanders  so 
comfortably  accommodated  by  the  help  of  the  plants,  that 
by  keeping  the  head  a little  elevated  their  nostrils  were 
kept  alwve  tho  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  their  respiration 
was  easy.  A few  days  aflorwards,  when  Rusconi  was  ex- 
amining his  salamanders  with  the  view  of  sclocting  a male 
and  a female  for  repeating  his  experiments  of  artificial  im- 
pregnation. he  remarked  that  there  was  not  one  egg  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub.  Whilst  under  the  influence  of  surprise 
at  this,  he  observed  ono  of  bis  salamanders  approach  one  of 
the  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  direct  its  snout  to  it  as  if  to 
smell  it.  The  animal  (hen  moved  gently  on  tho  leaf  in  the 
direction  of  its  breadth,  and  resting  upon  it,  pushed  back 
its  hind  limbs,  so  as  to  fold  back  and  enclose  the  leaf  be- 
tween its  feet.  It  stayed  about  a minute  in  this  position  and 
then  went  away,  leaving  the  leaf  so  that  its  apex  was  turned 
back  on  the  petiole.  After  a lapse  of  three  minutes  Uus- 
coni  saw  the  salamander  approach  another  leaf,  apparently 
disposed  to  place  itself  thereon,  w hen,  casting  his  eyes  acoi- 
denlaily  on  the  branches  of  Persicaria,  he  discovert  many 
other  leaves  doubled  back  just  as  he  had  seen  the  sala- 
mander double  back  that  above  noticefl.  He  immediately 
took  ibe  bunch  of  plants  from  the  tub,  and  on  examining 
the  doubled  leaves  he  found  that  each  of  them  enclosed  an 
egg.  He  further  observed  that  these  leaves  wore  unable  to 
reassume  their  natural  position,  because  their  two  surfaces 
were  held  together  by  the  gluten  with  which  the  egg  is 
covered;  and  be  had  to  overcome  the  adhesive  resistance 
before  he  could  expand  the  leaf. 

Rusconi  entore  into  minute  detail  of  the  actions  of  the 
mule  from  the  time  of  its  first  pursuit  of  the  female  to  the 
discharge  of  the  prolific  fluid,  for  which  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself.*  During  the  time  that  the  male  is  lasbmg 
the  female  with  his  tad,  sno  remains  immoveable;  at  last 
she  moves,  and  slowly  goes  in  search  of  a plant  proper  for 
receiving  her  eggs,  choosing  almost  always  the  /Vrrt'runu. 
She  first  approaches  her  head  to  the  edges  of  a leaf,  and 
turns  it  with  her  snout  in  such  a way  that  tho  lower  surface 
of  the  leaf,  which  was  towards  the  bottom,  is  turned  to- 
wards her  breast : then  with  her  fore  paws  she  posset  the 
turned  leaf  beneath  her  belly,  seises  it  with  her  hind  paws, 
and  conducts  it  beneath  the  vent,  folding  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  forming  with  it  on  angle  the  opening  of  which  is 
directed  towards  the  tail.  The  egg  in  escaping  from  tlie  vent 
would  thus  pass  through  the  middle  of  (he  anglo  formed  by 
the  leaf,  but  the  salamander  stops  it  in  its  fall  by  he^  hind 
feet,  shuts  up  this  angle  with  them,  and  thus  forms  in  the 
leaf  a fold  in  which  the  egg  is  held.  Still  on  tho  remuval 
of  the  feet  the  egg  would  full  to  tho  butiom  of  the  water; 
but  the  careful  parent,  before  she  quits  the  leaf,  folds  it  so 
firmly  with  her  hind  foot  that  the  gluten  with  which  the 
envelope  of  tlie  egg  is  surrounded  spreads  from  the 
pressure  on  the  two  internal  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  and 
prevents  the  folds  from  opening.  When  several  eggs  have 
been  laid  in  this  manner,  in  diflereut  leaves,  the  fcmolo 
remains  ouiet  until  another  male  comes  to  caress  her. 
Rusconi  did  not  ascertain  how  long  the  period  of  laying 

* * Amoon  <to«  9*Uaiwidm  AquatiqoM.  <1  PeT«lQp«'n«pl  dn  TeUrd  As  mi 
S*luasajcM  depoU  l'i»uf  Jasqa*  S VsiriiMl  parfSil,'  IIUmi,  tS21. 
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parts  which  are  to  become  the  head,  (he  IwUy,  and  the  tail. 
The  globule  at  drst  becomes  enlarged,  then  elongated,  and 
Its  previously  smooth  surfoce  pti^senls  Kotne  small  emi- 
nences. If  it  has  not  been  fecundated,  or  has  lost  its  pro- 
lific power,  it  enlarges,  ne>x*rthcless,  during  tbo  fitst  days, 
a.s  in  ordinarv  rases,  but  afterwards  changes  so  as  to  rcsero* 
ble  a vesicle  half  filled  with  water:  when  thU  appearance 
came  on,  the  egg  had  lost  its  vitality. 

On  the  28lh  April  (ftfihday)thc  embryohas  grown  so  long 
that  it  becomes  l^nt  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
circumscribed  envelope.  Now  the  head,  abdomen,  and  tail 
arc  easily  distinguishable,  and  near  the  head  (the  larger  ex- 
tremity) small  elevations  (the  rudiments  of  gills  and  fore- 
feet) are  perceptible.  These  parts  become  mure  apparent 
by  the  30lh,  when  in  the  concave  side  of  the  embryo  and 
towards  the  head  a small  furrow  is  seen  which  separates 
the  bead  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  rudiments  of  a spine 
ore  distinctly  visible  along  its  convex  border. 

By  the  2nd  of  May  the  position  of  (ho  embryo  ischanged 
and  the  tail  has  already  assumed  its  oor-like  form.  There 
is  not  as  yet  any  appearance  of  mouth  or  eyes;  but  towards 
the  extremity  t»f  the  head  small  blackish  points  may  be  ob- 
served, and  a slight  degree  of  contraction  uelween  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  gills  and  those  of  the  fore  feet,  distinguishing 
the  head  from  the  chest.  Now  the  embryo  begins  to  move, 
and  its  heart  may  be  seen  to  beat:  colour  too  begins  to  be 
present.  This  ap]iears  to  be  a critical  state  of  the  embryo ; 
fbr  almost  half  of  those  whose  development  was  watched  by 
Ru'^coni  died  at  iliis  period  or  soon  alter. 

3rd  May.  Tlie  embryo,  which  has  changed  its  position 
three  or  fourtimes  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  shows 
in  that  which  it  hero  presents  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
which  is  sprinklad  with  little  blackish  spots  disposed  inio 
two  longitudinal  bands,  which  extend  from  the  head  to  the 
(ail.  On  the  side  of  (bo  bead,  and  before  the  two  eleva- 
tions which  are  the  rudiments  of  the  fore  feet,  filaments  to 
the  number  of  four  on  each  side  may  be  observed.  The 
two  first  arc  not  gills,  ns  tome  authors  suppose,  but  are  or- 
gans of  station,  which  tbo  author  designates  as  claspcrs  or 
nooks  (crochets)  on  account  of  their  analogy  to  the  two 
hooks  by  which  (he  embryos  of  the  green  frog  suspend 
themselves  to  the  loaves  of  the  lentil. 

4th  May.  Tlio  changes  of  position  become  more  frequent. 
In  that  here  presented  the  embryo  shows  the  lower  part  of 
its  bead  and  trunk,  which  is  white  inclining  to  green.  On 
the  chest  between  the  gills  of  the  two  sides,  where  the  pul- 
sations of  tho  heart  are  seen,  small  irregular  blackish  spots 
are  observable.  Before  the  two  claspers  are  seen  also  other 
blackish  spots,  forming  the  junction  of  the  two  bands 
run  along  the  back,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  figure,  ^o 
circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  simple,  and  jicrforraed  by 
a single  curved  vessel,  is  seen  in  the  gills,  which  are 
of  a glassy  transparence,  and  consist  only  of  a single  fila- 
ment witnout  leaflets  as  yet  Tho  blood  is  white.  The 
claspcrs  or  hooks  in  front  of  the  gills  arc  lengthened,  and 
larger  towards  their  ends  than  at  their  origin.  The  sides 
of  the  embryo  are  dotteil  with  deep  green  in  two  irregular 
band-*,  extending  from  the  fore  feet  to  the  extreraily  of  the 
abdomen. 

Stb  May.  Truces  of  the  eyes  may  now  be  just  seen ; and 
the  rudiments  of  two  IcaActs  are  perceptible  on  the  two 
longest  gills.  The  embryo  now  changes  its  position  vapidly, 
and  appears  constrained  by  tbc  confinement  of  its  prison, 
it  tries  to  extend  itself  ia  a straight  line,  and  continually 


continued ; but  he  found  eegs  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
April  and  as  Utu  as  (he  middle  of  July. 


‘pHioB  crltuuw.  male,  ia  tl>«  tpriBg  icuon,  mu  fivto  abon. 


Triloo  ctUUliu,  Wo  ale,  (a  Uia  act  orcoaprewtaff  a turo«^  leaf  upon  liar  tn- 
cliwWi)  aa.  IlMlnTa*  IbUeil  back  rrpt*a«M  tkoM  ia  vMeb  tfp  bar*  alnady 
Wau  ihoi  lajd.  (EuacunL) 

The  following  figures,  given  by  the  same  author,  exhibit 
the  several  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  which  was 
kept  on  its  proper  leaf : these  stages  are  denoted  by  the 
dates  of  the  days  on  which  the  drawings  were  made,  ^us 
Ibe  figure  marked  23rd  April  shows  the  egg  of  its  natural 
size,  and  the  figure  below  it  the  same  magnified. 

The  temperature  of  tho  water  during  the  period  of  Rus- 
coni’s  observations  varied  from  22"  to  27”  of  the  centigrade 
scale.  The  globule  in  the  centre  of  the  ovum  is  white  with 
a yellow  tint,  and  is  environed  with  a glairy  matter,  to 
whiuh  it  is  not  attached,  so  that  it  can  move  freely  in 
every  direction.  Its  envelope  is  membranous,  of  glassy 
transparence,  and  oovered  with  a very  clear  viscid  matter  : 
the  specific  gravity  of  this  matter  appears  to  be  less  than 
that  of  the  globule.  In  three  days  the  globule  had  undergone 
the  change  exhibited  at  April  26.  Under  the  microscope 
maf  be  observed  m the  embryo  the  commencement  of  the 
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applies  0 strong  pressure  1o  the  waits  of  its  rirelopc.  The 
raombraoe  which  forms  the  upper  border  of  t1>e  tail  has  now 
extended  itself,  diminishing  in  its  pn^pt^,  to  the  shoul- 
ders. 

6th  May.  The  upper  small  figure  shows  tho  young  sala- 
mander. seen  from  aboTO,  and  of  the  natural  size,  just  cs* 
capoii  from  the  envelope.  Befuro  its  escape,  the  embryo  as 
it  enlarges  gradually  dilates  tho  envelope,  which  at  last  it 
tears,  and  so  forces  its  way  out  If  it  be  slightly  touched,  it 
makes  lateral  movements  with  its  trunk  and  tail,  and  thus 
swims,  after  a fashion,  but  in  a difiurent  manner  from  that 
which  it  afterwards  adopts.  It  moves  like  an  automaton, 
sinking  now  against  a leaf,  now  against  tho  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  as  soon  as  it  dues  so.  it  sus)>cods  itself  to  tho 
body  struck  by  its  two  hooks,  whose  extremities  are  covered 
with  a viscous  matter.  Tho  young  salamander  possibly  | 
slee|is  continually  at  tliis  perio<f  of  its  existence ; for  if  the 
vessel  bo  slightly  shaken,  Us  body  oscillates  with  tho  mo* ' 
tion  of  the  water,  as  though  it  were  inanimate.  Several  | 
hours  are  now  pansod  without  motion.  Afterwards  it  makes  j 
»oiQo  lateral  movements  with  its  tail,  without  any  apparent  | 
external  cau»o.  and  swims  in  its  own  manner;  then  again  { 
suspends  itself  to  some  other  leaf,  and  continues  to  sleep,  | 
or  in  complete  repose  for  half  a dav  or  more.  If  at  this 
]>eriud  it  meets  with  nothing  to  which  it  could  attach  itself. ' 
It  fuIU  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  where  it  continues  re- 
jiosing.  sometimes  on  its  side  and  sometimes  on  Us  belly. 
As  yet  the  eyes  arc  scarcely  defined,  thoueh  they  form  two 
pruroitiences  on  the  bides  of  the  head,  and  its  mouth  is  so 
•lightly  traced  that  attentive  observation  is  requiretl  to  de- 
tect it ; for  it  is  indicated  only  by  a slight  transverse  depres- 
sion beneath  the  bend,  and  between  the  two  prominences 
formed  by  the  eves,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  apace  between 
the  anterior  boruer  of  the  head  and  the  origin  of  tho  neck. 
Its  fore-fuet  begin  to  separate  like  buds  from  tho  gills, 
which  laal  arc  gradually  furnished  with  small  leaflets.  ]n 
this  stage  the  author  is  < f upinien  that  the  life  of  the  sala- 
mander is  purely  organic. 


S 


a shows  tho  salamander  in  this  stage,  magnified  and  seen 
from  below,  lb  are  tho  two  promiiiencen  furnicd  hy  the  | 
globes  of  the  eyes,  and  between  them  is  the  slight  depres-  j 
Mill  which  afterwards  becomes  the  mouth,  c,  the  hook  of, 
t lie  right  side ; rf,  the  gills  of  the  same  side ; e,  rudiment  of 
fore  feet  of  the  tamo  side;  / ntprosents  (ho  same  seen  in 
profile,  and  g the  same  seen  from  above. 


Furtlwr  sUi**  of  et  Triton  ttiaUUu. 

Here  Rusconi  has  shown,  iu  the  and  small  figure, 

the  natural sizeof  the  Sklsinanucr-tsdpoio  oh  the  eighteenth 


of  May,  twelve  days  after  its  exclusion  from  the  egg.  By 
this  time  the  fore-feet  have  become  lengthened,  and  are 
divided  at  their  extremity  like  a bicuspid  tooth : these  two 
tubercles  elongate,  and  are  converted  mio  two  toes.  Now 
the  eyes  are  disclosed  ; tlie  pupil  black,  the  while  speckled 
with  various  colours.  The  yellow  back  of  the  little  animal 
has  become  green,  and  the  gills  are  now  furnished  with 
leaflets,  in  which  red  blood  circulates.  The  transverse  de- 
pression between  tho  eyes  abovo  noticed  has  become  a very 
large  mouth,  whose  exiremilies  extend  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  to  (he  eyes.  The  head,  hitherto  narrow  behind, 
has  become  much  enlarged  near  tho  origin  of  the  cills. 
The  two  hooks  by  which  the  animal  anchored  itself  nave 
disappeared,  and  the  opaque  body  has  liccome  so  trans- 
parent that  the  action  oi  the  heart  and  the  form  and  dis- 

fiosition  of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  be  observed  in  the 
iving  animal.  With  this  advance  in  organization  the 
sluggishness  of  the  animal  has  vanished,  and  its  habits  are 
now  manifested.  It  may  be  seen  near  the  surface,  hiding 
beneath  leaves  or  swimming  with  rapidity.  If,  while  it 
floats  at  rest,  a small  ariuatic  insect  should  pass  before  it 
near  the  surface,  it  pursues  it  deliberately,  and  as  soon  os 
it  approaches  within  reach,  darts  upon  it  and  swallows 
the  prey.  Here  then  wo  have  the  liute  salamander  in  the 
enjoyment  of  active  animal  life. 


PtuUwr  Magvt  orderelopaeut  of  TrUoo  criaUlui. 

a,*howi  Ih*  jroinK  ulsmsoder  at  thit  •tasi*.  nattinl  •Im,  m«o  frum  aburai 
and  S,  Uw  •am*  magii  Bnt,  awn  rrom  aboTe  aitd  lit  pruSle. 

By  tho  ‘28th  of  May  the  salamander  has  put  on  the  form 
above  given  in  the  upper  figures,  seen  from  above.  About 
this  time  the  hind-feel  begin  to  appear,  and  the  fore-feor 
are  well  developed ; these  last  are,  as  will  be  seen,  long  in 
proportion  to  the  trunk.  The  following  are  the  principal 
points  manifested  under  (ho  microscope  in  this  stage: — I, 
two  srosU  eminences  or  excrescences,  extending  from  the 
axillte  to  the  abdomen ; 2,  the  parictes  of  the  abdomen  take 
the  colour  of  the  insects  on  which  the  animal  feeds;  3,  tho 
changes  of  colour  from  yellow  to  green,  during  the  growth 
of  the  tadpole,  are  purely  accidental,  and  commence  imme- 
diately on  the  escape  of  the  animal  from  the  e^;  4,  tho 
inner  toes  first  push  forth,  and  this  bolds  good  also  with 
regard  to  the  hind  feet;  5.  the  amylaceous  bone  of  the 
organ  of  hearing  is  now  formed,  and  may  be  seen  through 
the  skull  and  skin  ; 6,  at  this  period,  and  even  sooner,  the 
animal  begins  to  expel  air  from  the  mouth.  Tho  two  lower 
cuts  show  the  same  salamander  on  the  12th  June;  (he 
small  figure  represents  it  of  the  natural  size  and  as  seen 
from  al^ve,  and  the  larger  figure  magnified  and  in  profile. 
Now  the  hind  feet  have  almost  attained  their  development, 
though  tho  fifth  toe  is  wanting.  The  lungs  extend  about 
balf-wav  down  the  trunk,  and  are  visible  through  the  parietca 
of  the  abdomen.  Tho  longest  gills,  which  were  furnished 
with  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  leaflets  thirteen  or  fourteen 
days  previously,  have  now  oesrly  (wenly. 
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[A»t  vta#*  of  tha  Udpole  of  Trilon  cri«t4tu«. 

On  the  IStli  of  July  the  young  salamander,  as  represented 
above,  had  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  its  tadpole  state,  and 
it  is  represented  watching  a small  roollusk  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  living  and  fit  for  prey.  Rusconi  found  that  on 
this  day  the  gills  appeared  rather  shorter  than  on  the  day 
before.  On  the  next  day  the  leadeta  at  the  extrumilies  of 
the  gills  were  obliteratvd,  and  the  gill-stem  itself  was  short* 
encil.  This  shortening  and  obliteration  went  on  daily,  till, 
at  the  end  of  live  days,  they  were  reduced  to  mere  bud*like 
eminences  covered  with  a continuation  of  the  skin  of  the 
head.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  duplicature  of  skin, 
which  partially  covered  ibe  branchial  apertures,  became 
gradually  united  to  the  chest;  the  trenchant  membranous 
crests,  which  the  arches  bore  externally,  were  obliterated; 
the  aperture  at  the  eats,  through  which  the  water  taken  in 
at  the  mouth  was  discharged,  was  daily  more  and  more  con- 
tracted; and  live  crest  of  the  tail,  which  extended  up  to  the 
head,  was  contracted  also.  Within,  other  great  changes  had 
been  in  pnigress.  Both  jaws,  but  especially  the  lower,  were 
much  ossided,  and  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  were  hard 
enough  to  resist  the  point  of  a needle  strongly.  Rusconi 
remarks  that  if  ho  were  to  arrange  the  component  parts  of 
the  skeleton  at  this  period,  acronling  to  their  liardiicss,  the 
lower  jaw  would  stand  first,  then  the  upper  one,  then  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  the  rerlebrse,  and  those  of  tbe  four 
limbs.  On  the  27th  of  July  the  salamander  had  lost  even 
the  smallest  trace  either  of  gills  or  of  branchial  apertures. 
It  respire  1 atmospheric  air  only,  and  having  arrived  at  its 
perfect  stale,  made  strong  efforts  to  a«capc  from  the  vessel  in 
which  it  had  undergone  its  nietumorphosis. 

In  its  Complete  state  this  species  habitually  lives  in  the 
water,  and  Is  seldom  to  he  found  on  land  unless  the  pond 
which  has  been  its  abode  is  dried  up,  and  the  animal  finds 
Um.'II  oohgv^d  to  walk  in  search  of  another. 


the  toe*  uC  «1kh»  hln>I  fc*t  »re  ftiruUli«t  tnthc  liwi-diu*  *<•«««  with 
It  blnrh  apoMcd  tnembriini*,  ip  Ute of  iMhlnti  hU  tAii;  S,  female. 

Mr.  Hell  confinns  the  interesting  details  given  by  Rus- 
coin,  remarking  that  he  had  observed  the  process  many 
times,  and  long  before  he  was  acquainted  with  Ruscom’s 
book;  but  bo  allows  that  Ruaconi  has  the  merit  of  first 


publishing  an  accurate  account  of  the  development  of  this 
species. 

The  development  of  the  common  smooth  newt,  Li*«otn~ 
ton  jruncialws,  Bell;  Triton  pi4nrtatU4.  Auct. ; Trilon 
paiutiri$,  Laur. ; ^famandra  punctata,  Daud. ; 
punctata,  Merr. ; Sa/mandra  cxiguii.  Ruse.;  and  i?roip« 
Lizard  of  Pennant,  wos  also  observed  by  Rusconi ; but  it 
did  not  require  particular  notico,  being  very  similar  to  that 
of  Triton  cristatuz.  Triton  punctatus  however  showed 
itself  much  the  more  brisk  animal  of  the  ts'o ; and  the  lash- 
ings of  the  tail  of  the  male  in  his  approaches  to  the  female 
were  much  more  rapid, 

Salnmandra. 

Generic  Character. — Head  thick;  eyes  large;  gape  of 
the  mouth  ample ; tongue  broad;  palatine  teeth  arranged 
in  two  long  scries;  parotids  large;  body  sprinkled  with 
many  small  glands;  toes  free;  tail  rather  smooth. 

Example.  Saiamandra  maculona,  Laur. 

£f«*rrn;;/iVyn.-~Black  with  yellow  spots;  numerous  pro- 
minent wariy  excrescences  on  the  sides;  longue  very  large ; 
palatine  teeth  spatuliform ; toes  smooth. 

This  is  the  ,Sd/ama«rffa  of  Gesner;  S^.alamandra  term- 
trie  of  Aldrovandus,  Ray,  and  others ; Salamandre  dr  terre 
of  the  French ; and  Gejftechte  Erd-Satamandfr  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Zocafi'/y.^Oentral  Europe  and  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe. 

Generation,  Hahitt.^.-^Thh  land  Salamander  is,  unlike 
the  Tritons,  ovoviviparuus,  though  the  young,  at  first,  in- 
habit the  water  and  undergo  metamorphosis  till  they  arrive 
at  the  mature  state  which  fils  them  for  living  upon  land, 
where  they  haunt  cool  and  moist  places,  being  not  unfre- 
quontly  found  about  fallen  timber  or  old  walls.  Tlie  food 
principally  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  small  molluscous 
animals.  In  the  winter  it  retires  to  some  hollow  tree  or  hole 
in  an  old  wall,  or  oven  in  the  ground,  where  it  coils  itself  up 
and  remains  in  a torpid  state  till  the  spring  again  calls  it 
forth.  As  it  increases  in  sise,  it  constantly  sheds  its  skin, 
which  is  moulted  in  flakes ; at  least  such  was  the  process 
in  Saiamandra  eutn'ioiaeea.  observed  by  Dr.  Barton. 

We  have  seen  that  the  body  of  the  Salamander  is  largely 
covered  with  warty  glands.  Tliese  secrete  a milky  fluid  of 
a glutinous  and  acrid  nature  Uku  that  of  the  toad  [Fhogs, 
vol.  X.,  p.  493],  which,  if  not  capable  of  aflfocting  the  loiger 
and  mure  highly  organized  animals,  appears  to  be  a de- 
structive agent  to  some  of  Uioso  which  arc  less  highly 
organized.  Thus  l4iurenti  provoked  two  grey  lizards  to 
bite  a salamander,  which  at  first  attempted  to  escape  from 
them,  but  being  still  persecuted,  ejected  some  of  this  fluid 
into  their  mouths;  one  of  the  lizards  died  instantly,  and  the 
other  fell  into  convulsions  for  two  minutes  and  then  expired. 
Some  of  this  juice  was  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  another 
lizard  ; it  be^mc  convulsed,  was  paralytic  on  the  whole  of 
one  side,  and  soon  died.  According  to  Dr.  Barton  this 
fluid.— which  the  animal  secretes  in  large  quantities  when 
irritated,  and  is  then  capable  of  ejecting  it  to  some  distance,— 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  though  it  dissolves  readily  in  spirit 
of  wine.  He  found  the  taste  of  the  juice  o(  Saiamandra 
nibviolacea  extremely  acrid,  resembling  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  very  aslringent. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  the  foundation  for  the  long  cherished 
assertion  that  the  Saiamandra  was  one  of  the  most  venom- 
ous of  animals.  Nicaiider,  in  his  AlcTipharmaca,  gives  an 
appalling  picture  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  its  bite. 
The  Romans  looked  on  it  with  horror,  as  most  destructive, 
and  considered  it  as  deadly  a part  of  the  poisoner’s  labora- 
tory as  aconite  or  hemhvek.  Hence  came  o proverb  that 
he  who  was  bitten  by  a Salamander  had  need  of  as  many 
physicians  os  the  animal  had  spots;  and  another  still  more 
hopeless,—*  If  a Salamander  biles  you,  put  on  your 
shroud.’ 

Not  only  was  its  bile  considered  fatal  and  theadministralion 
oft  he  animal  itself  taken  internally  believed  to  be  deadly,  but 
anything  that  its  saliva  had  touched  was  said  to  become  poi- 
sonous. Thus,  if  it  crept  over  an  appic-tree,  it  was  BuppMed 
to  poison  all  the  fruit  with  its  saliva;  and  even  herbs  on 
which  the  fluid  fell  were  believed  to  affect  those  who  tasted 
them  with  vomiting.  These  fables  had  taken  such  strong 
hold,  that  it  was  thought  worthy  of  record  in  the  ActaAca£ 
Nat.  Cur.  that  a man  bad  eaten  a salamander,  which  bis 
wife  had  put  into  his  food  in  the  hope  of  becoming  a widow, 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience.  Maupertuis  applied 
(be  teetb  of  a salamander  to  the  thigh  of  a fowl  from  which 
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he  bad  plucked  the  fcalhen,  to  the  lips  and  tongue  of  a 
dog,  and  to  the  tongue  of  a Guinea  fowl ; in  neither  case  were 
atiy  symptoms  of  poison  manifested.  Another  prejudice 
against  this  reptile  was  that  it  sucked  cows  and  dried  up 
their  udders. 

But  the  grand  absurdity  of  all  was  the  belief  that  the 
salamander  was  incombustible;  tlial  it  not  only  resisted  the 
action  of  Qre,  but  extinguished  it,  and,  when  it  saw  the 
flame,  obarged  it  as  an  eoetny  which  it  well  knew  how  to 
vaiu|uish. 

Aristotle,  whose  Satamandra  (<raXafidvfpa)  this  appears  to 
be,  has  been  quoted  as  givipg  his  sanction  to  this  belief,  and 
indeed  ho  cites  it  as  a proof  that  there  are  animals  over 
which  (lame  has  no  power;  ‘the  Salamandra,  as  tliey  say, 
when  it  goes  through  fire,  extinguishes  it.’  {Ifut.  An^ 

V.  19.)  Now  this  is  evidently  only  a reference  to  report; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  a copious  socrotion  of  the  flbid 
above  noticed  might,  in  a rapid  and  short  passage,  so  damp 
the  fire,  that  Uie  animal  might  gut  through  comparatively 
unhurt.  Ailian  (ii.  31)  says  not  only  that  it  will  live  in  the 
llames,  but  that  it  attacks  flro  like  an  enemy.  Nicander, 
Diuscorides.  and  Pliny  all  add  ibetr  autbi^ly;  and  the 
latter  not  only  relates  that  they  extinguish  fire  by  their 
touch,  but  that  they  arc  without  sex  ana  produce  nothing. 

He  dwells  on  their  poison  as  being  of  the  worst  description, 
and  is  profuse  in  his  catalogue  of  remedies,  (//isf.  Nai., 
xxix.  4.)  But  even  so  late  as  17k9  there  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  these  wondrous  tales.  A French  consul  at  Rhodes 
relates  that  while  sitting  in  bis  ebamiter  there,  be  heard  a 
loud  cry  in  his  kitchen,  whither  he  ran  and  found  bis  cook 
in  a horrible  fright,  who  informod  him  that  he  had  soen  ' 
tlio  Devil  ill  the  tiro.  ^T.  Poihonior  then  states  that  he  ' 
looked  miu  a bright  fire  and  there  saw  alittle  animal  with  open  { 
inuulh  and  palpitating  throat.  He  took  the  tongs  and  en- 
deavoured to  secure  it.  At  his  first  attempt,  the  animat, 
winch  ho  says  had  been  motionless  up  to  that  time  (two  or 
three  minutes),  ran  into  a corner  of  the  chimney,  having 
loHi  the  tip  of  iU  tail  in  escaping,  and  buried  itself  in  a 
heap  ufhot  ashes.  In  his  second  attempt  the  consul  was  sue- 
ccKsful,  drew  the  animal  out,  which  he  describes  as  a kind 
of  small  lizard,  plunged  it  into  spirit  of  wine,  and  gave  it 
to  Buffim,  This  ap|>cBrs  to  bo  v«7  circumstantial,  and  M. 
Pothunicr,  whoso  he.id  was  evidently  filled  with  precon- 
ceived  opinions,  may  be  acquitted  of  any  intention  to  deceive. 

That  the  animal  was  in  the  fire  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  and 
it  is  very  likoly  that  it  was  brought  in  with  the  fuel ; that 
the  secretion  might  have  enabled  it  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  fire  for  a fuw  moroonts,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
entirely  cotistimod,  is  not  imprabible,  but  that  it  romainea 
unhurt  for  two  or  throe  minutes  in  the  midst  of  a bri^t 
Are  is  inorediblo.  Ordinary  people  are  never  more  looee 
than  in  moasuring  time,  es|MciaUy  when  excited.  SciU 
it  is  very  probable,  such  it  the  appetite  for  the  marrelloua, 
that  M.  Polbonier's  story,  which  was  pnblislied,  might 
have  perpetuated  error  a good  while  longer,  had  it  not 
received  the  cot^  de  gract  from  Sonnini,  who  happened 
to  come  to  Rhodes  shortly  after  this  exiraordinary 
capture.  Of  M.  Pothonier  he  speaks  as  being  a very 
amiable  man,  but  completely  ignorant  in  all  that  related 
tu  natural  history.  Thu  consul  was  very  communicative  to 
him  about  Iho  fwdigy,  and  showed  him  the  lisaid.  Sou- 
nini  immediately  saw  what  the  excited  M.  Pothonier  did 
not  see,  namolv,  that  the  feet  and  some  parts  of  the  hotly 
of  this  so’called  incombusliblo  animal  were  half  roasiod. 

To  go  bock:  Galen  knew  that  it  would  burn,  and  MaU 
thiolus  saw  it  burn. 

That  the  skin  of  an  animal  which  could  resist  the  action 
of  fire  should  bo  considered  proof  against  that  element  is 
not  tu  be  wonderetl  at  We  accordingly  find  that  a cloth  said 
to  be  madu  of  the  skins  of  salomandors  was  incombustible,  at 
is  noticed  bv  Marco  Polo,  who  however  was  shrewd  enough 
to  observe  that  these  fire>proof  cloths  were  really  made  of  a 
tninerul  substance  (asbalos,  no  doubt,  which  the  old 
wtilors  termed  salamatuUfr's  tcool).  Such  most  probably 
was  the  salamandifr-cloth  sent  by  the  Tartar  king  to  the 
Human  pontifl*,  in  which  the  holy  napkin  {iudartum  Do^ 
tntni)  is  pre»erved. 

Among  the  other  fiiblcs  may  bo  noticed  the  belief  that 
iho  saliva  of  the  salamander  was  depilatory.  Thus  Martial 
tlib.  ii.,  Ep.  Ixvi.): — 

< f)Mio*Jan  Lal&g*  iridM  omn  wpUkM. 

T4Bf»t  «l  ioMiraai  nails  psrlls  rs|i«L 
Use  tslMsiidfs  iMiUrt,  set  msts  bsvwmU  BWlst, 
t'l  •pcculv  lUt  tmigs  Us.*  « 
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Its  heart,  worn  as  an  amulet,  was  considered  to  be  a pro- 
phylactic against  fire,  and  it  was  used  in  medicine  to  eradi- 
cate leprosy. 

It  oould  hardly  he  expected  that  the  a)chymi»ts  would 
n^leot  auimals  of  which  such  wonders  were  rife;  and  wu 
accordingly  find  that  the  power  of  transmuting  quicksilver 
into  nld  was  attributed  to  them.  To  this  end  the  wretched 
^tilcs  were  placed  in  a vessel  on  the  cools,  and  uuicksihur 
introduced  through  an  iron  tube  was  poured  u|)oii  them.  This 
experiment  was  supposol  to  be  acoom{>anied  with  danger 
to  Uie  life  of  the  operator.  Those  who  woukl  further  duel! 
on  the  Icgouds  connected  with  this  subject  may  consult 
Funk’s  work,  De  Salamandra  Terrutrie  Hta^  Evolutumc, 
«t  Fbrmatiom. 
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Sslsauodrs  mssulott.  ir«u  ftms  short.  «,  proftk  of  )x«4. 

FuSSIt  SALAMairDRlOJK. 

Andruu. 

Few  fossils  have  awakened  more  ciirioaily  than  the  ^omo 
dilurii  /cr/ft  of  Bdieuchser,  who  was  unwearied  in  collecting 
organic  remains,  which  he  considered  irrefragable  evulence 
of  Uie  general  deluge.  At  length  he  obtainerl  from  tho 
CEningen  beds  (Miocene  period  of  Lyell)  a lossil  which  he 
viewed  with  transport  as  the  unequi’mcal  remains  of  man 
himself.  A short  description  of  this  specimen  was  pub 
lisbed  by  him  in  the  * Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1726. 
He  again  brought  forward  this  piece  of  in 

his  rapture  ho  writes  the  two  last  words  in  Greek — in  ku 
* Physica  Sacra,'  where  ho  tells  us  that  pieviously  he  had 
only  possessed  two  dorsal  vertebne.  Of  the  humunily  of 
his  prize  he  certainty  entertained  no  doubt : — * qiiia,’  says 
be,  speaking  of  the  fossil,  ‘ induhium,  quia  non  uuam  ox- 
Vou  XX.-2  X 
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Libet  partem,  sed  bene  multaa.  imo  pene  ilimidium  sccleton. 
Quia  nun  duntaxat  iroprcfsa  fS^ura,  ex  quava^  et  superba 
iuia|;inutio  fingme  po»sit  quidlibet  cx  quolibet,  svd  i|«a 
lapidi  immersa  substantia  ussium,  imo  cainium,  et  partium 
carnibus  mollioruni,  preocis^i  in  maguiludine  propurtio: 
vorbo  maludicts  iilius  et  aquis  sepullio  gentis, 

unum  cx  rarissimis.'  Hu  gives  no  bad  figure  of  the  fossil 
in  tab.  xlix.  of  the  work  last  quoted.  When  we  look  at  that 
figure,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow  such  remains  could 
have  appeared  to  a physician,  who  must  have  had  soue 
acquamtance  with  ostoulogy,  to  t>e  those  of  wan;  and  wo 
con  only  account  for  it  by  the  bUndacss  w hich  on  uxcited 
imagination  and  a determined  adherence  to  theory  can  pro- 
duce. The  iteration  and  determination  of  Scheuchzer  bad 
its  efTecl,  and  naturalists  adopted  his  opinions.  Gesner 
(175tl)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  threw  deserved 
doubt  on  the  alleged  nature  of  the  fossil ; for  though  he 
quotes  it  as  an  antUropolite,  he  oevortheless,  having  becumc 
^Ssiasod  of  a similar  specimen,  offers  his  conjecture  that  it 
WOM  a fossil  fish  (Silurus  Glauit,  Linn.X  and  the  obseouious 
natu^ali^l8  were  now  as  ready  to  follow  him  os  they  had  been 
eager  to  run  after  Scheuchzer. 

Gusner's  specimen  dues  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved, 
nor  another  which  was  said  to  be  in  the  convent  uf  xiugus- 
tins  at  (£uingcn ; but  a third  specimen,  tnoro  complete 
than  Scbeuchzer's,canio  into  the  possession  of  L)r.  Amiuann 
uf  Ziiricb.  and  is  now  in  the  Drilish  Museum.  A figure  uf 
this  was  published  by  Karg,  in  the  * Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Nuiuralisis  of  Suabiu.’ 

Cuvier  well  observes  that  a comparison  of  the  specimen 
with  the  skeleton  of  man  must  at  once  have  destroyed  the 
idea  that  it  was  an  anthropidile ; and  it  would  be  a waste  of 
spare  (o  repeat  here  the  details  of  that  comparison  which 
Cuvier  so  well  follows  out,  and  to  which  wo  refer.  (Osre- 
mens  F'Htile*,  torn,  pt.  2,  p.  433,  «d.  1624.) 

Karg,  after  figuring  Dr.  Ammann’s  specimen,  expressly 
staled  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  fussil  was  a SiVurus, 
au  opinion  which  Jsger  refuted  by  placing  by  the  side  of 
the  figure  of  the  fossil,  one  of  the  skeleton  ,of  Siluna  glanii. 
Cuvier  disposes  of  this  opinion  with  the  same  success  as 
allcnds  liis  former  demonstration. 


A‘*urtor  p*H  or  AoHHo*  Arh<nwliuri,T»rhiHn,  »wo  fnjm  Abort.  (Ciir.) 

The  luunded  head  and  great  orbits  of  the  fossil  struck 
Cuvier  us  strongly  rcsembUng  the  head  of  a frog  or  a sala- 
mander ; and  he  slates  that,  as  soon  as  ha  beheld  Kare's 
figure,  ho  perceived  in  the  vestiges  of  Uie  Ihud  feet  and  Uie 


tail  evidence  in  favour  of  the  last-named  genus.  He  adds 
that  he  learnt  with  great  pleasure,  from  the  note  appended 
by  Jsger  to  Karg’s  memoir,  that  M.  Kielmeyer  had  eni^- 
tained  the  Mime  idea;  and  he  observe^*  that  in  a letter  from 
Pierre  Camper  to  Burtin.  the  former  remarks  that  a petrified 
lizard  has  been  able  to  puss  for  an  anlhropulite. 

Cuvier.buing  at  Haarlem  in  IblUoUuinod  permUsion  to 
work  upon  the  stone  which  oontaiiicd  the  pieteudcd  anihro- 
polite  of  Scheuchzer,  for  the  purpose  of  uniMvermg  any 
bones  which  might  be  still  ludden  there.  During  thu  ope* 
ration,  the  figure  of  the  skeleton  of  a salamander  was  placed 
before  the  operators ; and  Cuvier  relates  the  pleasure 
which  they  fell,  as  they  saw,  while  the  chisel  chipi>e<l  nway 
pieces  of  the  stone,  the  kuuos  which  the  figure  huu  already 
announced. 


But  by  far  the  finest  -liead  of  Andnas  Selieuchzcri  is  fi- 
gured by  TticImdi,  m his  work  above  quotoil,  tab.  3;  and 
many  most  interesting  details  are  given  in  tab.  4 and  tab.  6. 
The.su  show  how  nearly  allied  this  gigantic  fossil  newt  was 
to  Sifbo/dlia  tnaxima. 

Salamandra  ogygia,  Ooldf.,  is  found  in  the  Braunkohlo 
(Tertiary),  where  also  Triton  Noochictu,  Goldf..  occurs. 
Th'ton  Pamiris  ^ /o$*Hts  of  Karg  is  from  tbeffimngen 
slate. 
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•*«  Human  fossil  bones  have  been  diseoTered  in  the 
Belgian  bonc'eaverns.  xitli  bears.  ro<loS)ts,  &o..  and  are 
flf^ured  by  Dr.  Scbroerlin^'.  in  his  interesting  work  on  the 
bones  found  in  a carem  near  Ijdge. 

Dr.  Buckland  {Bridgewatf'r  Treatitfi)  remarks  that  fre- 
quent discoveries  have  l^n  made  of  human  bones  and  rude 
works  of  art,  in  natural  caverns,  sometimes  cnrloscd  in 
stalactite,  at  other  tiroes  in  beds  of  earthy  materials,  which 
are  interspersed  with  bones  uf  extinct  species  of  Quadrupeds. 
These  cases,  bethinks,  may  ho  expluinctl  by  the  common 
practice  of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  bury  their  dead  in  such 
oonvenient  repositories.  ‘ Tho  accidental  circumstance,’ 
continues  Dr.  Buckland,  * that  many  caverns  contained  the 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  other  animals,  dispersed  through 
the  same  soil  in  which  human  bodies  may,  at  any  subse* 
quent  period,  have  been  buried,  affords  no  proof  of  the  time 
when  these  remains  of  men  were  introduced.  Many  of  the 
caverns  have  beon  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  who,  for  con- 
venience of  occupation,  have  re^ieatedly  disturbed  {lortiotis 
of  soil  in  which  their  pretlecesMirs  may  havu  been  buried. 
Such  disturbances  will  explain  thu  occasional  admixture  of 
fragments  of  human  skcleions  and  the  bones  of  modern 
quadrupe<ls,  with  those  of  extinct  species  introduced  at 
more  early  periods  and  by  natural  causes.  Several  accounts 
have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years  of  human 
remains  discovered  in  the  caverns  of  France  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Li^ee,  which  are  described  as  being  of  the  same 
antiquity  wiih  the  bones  of  hysenas  and  other  extinct  qua- 
drup^s  that  accompany  them.  Most  of  these  may  probably 
admit  of  explanation  by  reference  to  the  causes  just  eou- 
merateil.  In  the  case  of  cuverns  which  form  the  channels 
of  subterranean  rivers,  or  which  are  subject  to  occasional 
inundations,  another  cause  of  tho  admixture  of  human 
bones  with  the  remains  of  animals  of  more  antient  date 
may  be  found  in  tho  movements  occasioned  by  running 
water.* 

The  same  learned  author  observes  that  the  most  remark- 
able and  only  recorded  case  of  human  skeletons  imbedded 
in  a solid  limeslonc  rock  is  that  on  the  shore  of  Guada- 
loupe,  adding  that  there  is  however  no  reason  to  consider 
these  buiieH  to  be  of  high  unliqmly,  as  the  rock  in  which 
they  occur  is  of  very  recent  formation,  and  is  composed  of 
agglutimitod  fragments  of  sliclls  and  corals  which  inhabit 
the  adjacent  water.  Such  kind  of  stone  is  frequently 
formed  in  a few  years  frutn  snnd'banks  composed  of  similar 
materials,  on  the  shores  of  tropical  seas.  {Bridgewater 
vol.  i ) Olio  of  tliese  skeletons,  described  by  Mr. 
Kiiiiig  {Pftil.  lyans^  18U),  is  in  the  British  Museum.  See 
further  as  to  the  rock  in  which  the  skeletons  are  imbedded, 
Linn.  Tram.,  1818,  vol.  xii. 

Dr.  Lund,  a good  observer,  has  lately  published  his  dis- 
covery of  human  remains  with  those  of  Megaikerium,  &c. ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  aro  of  the  same  epoch 
os  those  of  the  latter.  The  cranium  has  the  peculiar  shape 
which  distinguishes  the  aiitient  Peruvian. 

S.M.AMANDROi'DES.  Under  this  generic  title  Pro- 
fess'jr  Jager  described  a fossil  reptile  from  the  German 
Kcuper,  giving  it  the  specific  naiue  of  giganteuf.  This 
fus-sil  now  appears  lobe  iuentical  withMAsrooONS.vt'RVS  and 
PnvTOSAtrfti’s.  Professor  Owen  therefore  proposes  to  de- 
sigiiute  this  gigantic  genus  of  extinct  Batrachians — for  to 
that  order  he  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  form  belongs 
— by  the  name  of  Labyrinthijdon  (frmu  the  extraordinary 
structure  of  its  teeth,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert), 
in  his  paper ‘On  the  Teeth  of  species  of  the  genus  Laly- 
rinthodon  {Miutodontauna,  SaUutumdr)idrs,  and  PhyUt- 
$aurtvt  (?)  of  Jitger)  from  the  German  Koupi'r  and  the 
sandstone  ofWarwick  and  Leamington.’  Of  this  pajKT  the 
following  ahstraet  is  given  in  the  Prncrrdingn  nf  the  (Jen- 
logical  Society  qf  London  for  1841 : — 

‘Tho  Warwick  sandstone  having  been  considered  by 
soiuo  geologists  to  be  tho  equivalent  of  tho  Keuper,*  and 
by  others  of  the  Buiilcr  Sandstein.t  and  as  its  true  position 
remains  to  be  duturiniiicd,  Mr.  Owen,  in  the  preliiiitnarv 
remarks  to  his  tnnmoir.  pointed  out  the  assistance  whicfi 
tho  discovery  of  reptilian  remains  in  tho  Warwick  sandstone, 
of  tho  same  generic  characters  as  those  of  fossils  obluineil 
in  the  Kcuper  of  Gecmany,  may  afford  in  determining  the 
question. 

‘ Before  he  proccodotl  to  desenbo  llio  fossils*  forming  the 
immediate  object  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Oweii  showed  that  the 
• S«  ■ Procef«r«0»r»,'  vnl.  IL,  p.  453 
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genus  Fhytotaurue  was  established  on  the  casts  of  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth  o( Matt/tdonsaxtrue ; and  that  the  latter 
generic  appellation  ought  not  to  be  retained,  because  it  re- 
calls unavoidably  tho  ulea  of  the  mamraalun  genus  Mtuto- 
don,  or  else  a mamroilloid  form  of  the  tooth,  whereas  all 
the  teeth  of  the  genus  so  designated  arc  originally,  and,  for 
the  greater  number,  permanently  of  a cuspidate  and  not  of 
a mammilloid  form ; and  because  tho  second  element  of  tho 
word,  taurue,  indicates  a false  affinity,  the  remains  belong- 
ing not  to  the  Saurian,  but  to  the  Batrachian  order  of  rep- 
tiles. For  thuto  reasons,  and  believing  that  ho  had  dis- 
covered the  true  and  peculiarly  distinctive  dental  characters 
of  the  fossil,  he  proposed  to  designate  the  genus  by  the  term 
Lahyrinthodon. 

‘'I'he  only  portions  of  the  Batrachian  found  in  the  Kt^uper 
of  Germany  which  have  hitherto  been  describeil,  coiihist  of 
teeth,  a fragment  of  the  skull,  and  a few  broken  vertebre. 
anil  in  the  Warwick  sand.Htone  of  tenth  only.  In  this  memoir 
thereforeMr.  Owen  confined  his  a(tentionioacompari«oii  of 
thedcntal  struclureorihe  Cuniinenial  and  English  remains. 
The  teeth  of  tho  Lahyrinthodon  Jaegeri  thlastodonmuras 
Jaegeri,  Meyer)  of  the  Keeper  are  of  a simple  ronicul  form, 
with  numerous  fine  lungiiudiiial  striaiions;  and  the  teeth 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Owen  from  the  Warwick  sandstone  by 
Dr.  Lloyd  bear  a very  close  resemblance  to  them.  Their  ex- 
ternal characters  not  being  sufficient  to  establish  either 
specific  or  generic  identity,  Mr.  Owen  had  sections  prepared 
f<w  microscopic  examinations  of  {forlions  of  teeth  of  the 
Lahyrinthodon.  Jaegeri  forwarded  to  him  by  Prof.  Jager, 
and  of  the  English  reptile  ; and  though  from  hU  previous 
examination  of  the  intimate  texture  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Plesiosaur,  Megalosaur,  as  well  as  of  tho  crocodile.  Monitor, 
and  most  recent  Lacertians,  he  did  not  hope  to  detect  such 
modiflcaiions  of  structure  08  would  obviously  mark  specific 
or  even  generic  identity,  yet  tho  slices  exhibited  such  de- 
ciderl  characters,  and  those  of  the  German  fossils  agreed  so 
intimately  with  the  sections  obtained  from  the  Warwick 
specimen,  that  Mr.  Owen  was  enabled  not  merely  to  sepai  ate 
tnese  fossils  from  all  known  reptilian  animals,  but  to  esta- 
blish a generic  community  of  character  in  the  Kcuper  ami 
sandstone  romaiiis.  It  was  uot  however  until  he  had 
caused  sections  to  be  made  in  various  directions,  and  liad 
studied  them  attentively  in  comparison  with  the  teeth  of 
true  Saurians,  Batrachians,  and  other  animals,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  comprehend  the  principle  of  the  singular  corc- 
briform  convolutions  which  pervade  the  dental  structure  of 
this  remarkable  reptile.  The  base  of  tho  tooth  of  thu  Ick- 
thyosaurua  approaches  most  nearly  iu  character  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  nearly  the  entire  tooth  of  tho  Lahyrinthodon.  It 
is  impossible  to  oouvey  clearl)r  without  illustrations  the 
struclurealluded  to.  It  may  however  be  slated  that  in  thu 
fang  of  the  tooth  of  tho  Ichthyntauriu  vertical  folds  of  the 
external  layer  of  cement  (the  enamel  ceasing  at  the  base  of 
the  crown)  are  infloeted  inwards  at  pretty  regular  distances 
around  the  circumference  of  the  tooth,  towards  the  centre, 
to  a distance  about  equal  the  breadth  of  the  interspaces  of 
the  inflected  folds ; the  interspaces  being  occupied  by  corre- 
sponding processes  of  the  dentiiio,  which  radiate  frum  the 
central  mas-s  of  that  substance.  The  thickness  of  this  intcr- 
blended  cement  and  dentine  surrounding  iho  pulp-cavity  is 
about  one-eighth  of  tho  diameter  of  the  tooth. 

‘The  plan  and  principle  of  the  structure  of  tho  tooth  of 
the  iMbyrinthodoti  ore  the  same  as  those  of  the  tooth  of  thu 
lehthyosQuriu,  but  they  aro  carried  out  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  complication.  Tlic  converging  vertical  folds  of  the 
external  cement  are  continued  close  to  thu  centre  nf  the 
tooth,  and  instead  of  being  straight  simpio  lamdle,  they 
present  a series  of  irregular  folds,  increasing  in  coroplexiiy 
as  they  proceed  inwards,  and  resembling  the  labyrimhic 
anfractuosities  of  the  surface  of  the  brain ; each  converging 
fold  is  slightly  dilated  at  its  termination  close  to  the  pulp- 
cavity.  The  ordinary  laws  of  dental  structure  are  however 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  every  space  intercepted  by  a convo- 
lution of  the  folds  of  tho  cement  is  occupier!  by  correspond- 
ing processes  of  tho  dentine.  These  characters  were  pre- 
sented by  a transverse  section  of  a fragment  of  a tooth  of 
the  Lahyrinthodon  Jaegeri  from  the  German  Keuper, 
which  included  about  the  middle  third  part  of  a tooth,  and 
Mr.  Owen  considers  that  the  enlira  length  of  the  tooth 
might  bo  inches,  and  the  breadth  at  the  basis  1)  inches. 

‘The  external  longitudinal  grooves,  which  correspond  to 
the  inflected  folds  of  the  cement,  extend  upwards  from  tho 
base  of  the  tooth  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  height,  dc- 
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crctl^ing  in  number  as  the  tooth  diminUhea  in  thickness, 
and  disappearin''  about  half  an  inch  from  the  summit  of  the 
tooth.  Kadi  fold  of  cement  penetrates  less  deeply  as  the 
{'roove  approaches  its  termination  ; and  Mr.  Owen  conceives 
that  (he  structure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  may  be 
more  simple  than  that  of  the  lower,  but  he  has  Dot  yet 
been  able  to  extend  his  investigations  to  it. 

‘ Tlic  dentine  consists  of  a sleoder,  central,  conical  column, 
or  **  modiolus,”  hollow  for  a certain  distance  fixim  its  base, 
nnd  radiating  outwards  from  its  circumference  a series 
vertical  plates,  which  divi<le  into  two.  once  or  twice,  before 
they  terminate  at  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  Each  of  these 
divei^ing  nnd  dichotomizing  vertical  plates  gives  o(T  through- 
out its  course  narrower  vertical  plates,  which  stand  at  nearly 
right  angles  to  the  main  plate,  in  relation  to  which  they  are 
generally  opposite,  but  sometimes  allemato.  Many  of  the 
bucomlary  plates  which  are  given  off  near  the  centre  of  the 
tooth  also  divide  into  two  before  they  terminate.  They  par- 
take of  all  the  undulations  which  characterise  the  injected 
folds  of  (he  cement. 

‘The  central  pulp-cavity  is  reduced  to  a line,  about  (he 
upper  third  of  the  tooth  ; but  fissures  radiate  from  it,  cor- 
responding in  number  with  the  radiating  plates  of  the  den- 
tine. One  of  these  fissures  is  continueti  along  the  middle 
of  each  plate,  dividing  where  it  divides,  and  penetrating 
each  bifurcation  and  process;  the  main  fissures  extend  (o 
within  a line  or  half  a line  of  the  periphery  of  the  tooth; 
the  terminations  of  these,  as  well  as  the  fissures  of  the 
lateral  proocssc?,  suddenly  dilating  into  subcircular,  oval,  or 
pyrifiirni  spaces.  All  these  spaces  constitute  centres  of 
radiation  of  the  fine  calcigcruus  tubes,  which,  with  their 
uniting  clear  substance,  constitute  the  dentine.  The  num- 
ber of  these  calcigerous  tubes,  which  are  the  centres  of 
minor  raiuificalions,  defies  all  calculation.  Their  diameter 
U the  71^1  h of  a line,  with  interspaces  equal  to  seven  dia- 
ijielers  of  their  cavities. 

' Mr.  Owen  then  compares  the  structure  ofthe  section  of  the 
tooth  procured  in  the  sandstone  of  Coton-End  Quarry,  and 
lent  to  him  by  Dr.  Lloyd  of  Leamington.  The  tooth  nearly 
rc<^mbles  in  size  and  form  the  smaller  teeth  of  Luhyrinth<h 
don  figured  by  Prof.  Jiiger.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the 
labyrinihic  structure  of  the  Keuper  tooth  are  so  clearly  pre- 
served in  this  specimen,  that  the  differences  are  merely  of  a 
specific  nature. 

* At  the  upper  part  of  the  tooth  a thin  layer  of  enamel,* 
besides  a coating  of  cement,  is  inflected  at  each  groove  to- 
w-ards  the  centre  of  the  dentine;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  tooth  the  enamel  disappears,  and  the  convolutions  con- 
sist of  inlerblended  layers  of  cement  and  dentine.  Tlius, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  tooth  of  the  Labyrmthodnn  of 
the  German  Keuper  U capped  with  enamel,  its  extent  must 
be  less  thvi  in  the  tooth  of  the  Warwick  sandstone. 

‘The  inflectod  folds  are  continued  for  a greater  relative 
distance  before  the  lateral  inflections  commence  than  in  the 
German  speeloa,  and  the  anfracluositics  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  some  of  the  folds  ire  reflected  backwards  from 
near  the  central  pulp-cavity  for  a short  distance  before  they 
terminate. 

'The  modifications  of  the  complex  diverging  plates  of  the 
rlentine  hardly  exceed  those  of  a specific  character,  and  the 
dentine  itself  is  eomno<od  of  calrigerous  lubes  of  (he  same 
relative  size  and  otsposition  as  in  the  Labyrinlhodon 
JaesfrL 

‘In  the  section  taken  ft-om  the  middle  of  a smaller  and 
relatively  broader  anrl  shorter  ronical  tooth  from  (he  War- 
wick sandstone,  Mr.  Owen  found  that  the  anfractuoaities 
w-ere  more  complicated,  with  numerous  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary foldings,  and  the  external  layer  of  cement  was  rela- 
tively thicker  than  in  the  Lab.  Ja^^eri. 

* The  generic  identity  of  the  reptiles  indicated  by  the  teeth 
from  the  Warwick  sandstones,  with  the  hfastodonMuru$  of 
the  Gorman  Keuper,  Mr-  Owen  bcltevos  tp  be  fully  estab- 
lished by  the  concordance  of  (heir  peculiar  dental  structure 
above  described.  And  in  conclusion  ho  observ'ed,  that  if  on 
the  one  hand  geology  has  in  this  instance  really  derived  any 
essential  aid  from  minute  anatomy;  on  the  otlier  hand,  in 
no  instance  has  the  comparative  anatomist  been  more  in- 
debted to  geology  than  for  tlio  fossils  which  have  revealed 
the  most  singular  and  complicated  modification  of  dental 
structure  hitherto  known,  and  of  which  not  the  slightest 

* Mr.  (hrra  liMwilHrii  icuti*  AterrUinpd  thtl  iliii  UwMtm  eMwel,  Ua  • 
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conception  could  have  been  gamed  from  an  investigation, 
however  close  and  extensive,  of  ibe  teeth  of  existing  ani- 
rnals.’ 

By  the  permission  of  Professor  Owen  we  are  enabled  to 
give  a section  of  this  highly  complicated  tootb.  from  his 
elaborate  Odonto^apky  (pi.  04,  A.),  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  minute  detail  (part  ii.,p.  203,  &c.). 


TrantawTMi  anrUon  nf  Inoth  of  Labyriatbadoii  JaaKori  (Ovaa)}  Maitodos- 
Munu  JmkctI  OM.tlaa.ajal  a M«aiaBi  taastiiilnl.  a.t>«ilp  cavity. 

Som  ahlrli  Iba  praraavi  of  niul  dCDlInc  radiate  ; S,  ermrnt. 

Wo  have  now  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  a subject  of 
considerable  interest,  which  has  lately  been  studied  with 
much  care  and  success,  and  has  become  of  such  importance 
as  to  be  considered  a distinct  branch  of  inquiry  under  the 
name  of  lehnotogy.* 

This  department  of  geolt^ical  investigation  is  conversant 
with  the  phenutuena  of  footsteps  impressed  by  animals  on 
the  strata  of  the  earth. 

In  lb28  Mr.  Duncan's  account  of  tracks  and  footmarks 
of  animals  impressed  on  sandslono  in  the  quarry  of  Corn 
Cuckle  Muir.  Dumfries.>hire,  appeared  in  (ho  7V(m<«ac//ons 
qf  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Buckland  caused 
a living  Emyt  and  Testudo  (jftpca  to  walk  on  soA  sand, 
i clay,  and  paste  or  unbaked  pie-crust.  He  found  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  footbteps  of  the  latter  with  the  fossil  foot- 
steps sufilcicntly  close,  allowing  fur  difference  of  species,  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  fossil  foouieps  were  im- 
pres-Mid  by  Teetudo  Grtrca.  In  1831  Mr.  G.  Puuletl  Scrope 
found,  afier  visiting  the  Dumfries  quarries,  minute  undu- 
lations resembling  the  npplc- marks  of  waterupon  sand, 
together  with  numerous  fuut-lrarks  of  small  animals  (crus- 
taceans probably)  on  the  strata  of  forest  marble  near  Bath. 
[Ripplk-Mark.]  The  footsteps  of  the  so-called  Chirothe- 
rium  of  Hessberg  and  the  Oknithichnitbs  of  Connecticut 
are  aioong  (he  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  in  this 
derartment. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  older  beds  alone  that  those  (races  of 
animals  have  been  noticed.  Dr.  Bnckland  {Addresa,  1840) 
obscrTct,  (hat  in  recent  oxcavatious  for  making  z dock  at 
Pembray  near  Llanelly,  in  Pembrokeshire,  tracks  of  deer 
and  of  large  oxen  have  been  found  on  clay  subjacent  to  a 
bed  of  peat,  (be  lower  peat  being  moulded  into  footsteps; 
similar  impressions  were  also  found  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  peal  beneath  a bed  of  silt,  ana  bones  both  of  deer 
and  oxen  in  iho  peat  itself.  Footmarks  of  deer  have  been 
also  noticed,  lie  adds,  in  Mr.  Talbot's  excavations  for  a har- 
bour near  Margam  burrows  on  the  east  of  Neath. 

But  wo  must  now  return  to  tho  impressions  left  upon  the 
more  autient  strata,  and  to  the  tracks  of  the  so-called  CAiro- 
therium. 

In  Saxony,  at  the  villageof  ITcssbcrg  near  Hildburghau?tcn, 
fossil  footsteps  were,  a lew  years  ago,  discovered  in  several 
quarries  of  grey  quartzose  sandstone  alternating  with  beds  of 
red-snndstouo,  nearly  of  the  age  of  the  rod-sandstoiic  of 
Corn  Ckickle  Muir.  Dr.  Hohnbaum  and  Professor  Kaup 
state  that  (hose  impressions  of  feel  are  partly  concave  and 
partly  in  relief;  the  depressions  are  aescribed  as  being* 
upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  sandstone  slabs,  but  the 
footmarks  in  relief  arc  only  U|)on  the  lower  surfaces,  and 
cover  the  depressions.  In  short,  the  footmarks  in  relief  are 
* * tMUt*P**n4X(iysc,s4iacwH. 
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nstarnl  casts  farmed  in  the  subjacent  footstopi  as  in  moulds. 
On  one  stab,  six  feet  lon|(  by  Hve  feet  wide,  many  footsteps 
of  more  than  one  animol  ond  of  various  sises  occur.  The 
larger  impressions,  which  seem  tu  be  those  of  the  hind  foot, 
aro  genoruUy  eight  inches  in  length  and  five  in  width,  and 
one  was  twelve  inches  long.  Near  each  large  footstep,  and 
at  a regular  distance  (about  an  inch  and  a half)  before  it,  a 
smaller  print  of  a fure^foot,  four  inches  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
pair  in  the  same  lino,  at  intervals  of  fourteen  inches  from 
pair  to  pair.  The  largo  as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the 
great  toes  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  side  ; each  step 
makes  the  print  of  Gre  toes,  the  first  or  grest  toe  being  bent 
itiword  like  a thumb.  Though  the  tore  and  hind  foot  differ 
so  much  in  size,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form. 

The  name  of  Chirt,theriurn  was  proposed  by  Professor 
Kaup  as  the  provisional  name  for  the  great  unknown  ani- 
mal that  impressed  the  larger  footsteps,  from  a supposed  re- 
semblance in  the  marks  of  both  the  fore  and  hind  feet  to 
the  impress  made  by  a human  baud;  and  he  thought  that 
they  might  hare  been  derived  from  some  quodrup^  allied 
to  the  Martupialia.  Dr.  Siekler.  in  a letter  to  Blumonbach 
( 1834),  gave  a further  account  of  these  footsteps.  Fragments 
of  bones  were  found  in  the  quarries  whore  the  footsteps  had 
been  iropressod.  but  those  fragments  were  destroyed. 

Dr.  Buckland  {Bridgaoater  TVea/m)  expresses  his  opi- 
nion that  the  presenoo  of  two  small  fossil  Mammalia  related 
to  the  opossum,  in  the  oolite  formation  of  Stoncsfield  [Mar- 
supiALiA.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  464  et  seq.],  and  the  approximation 
of  this  order  to  the  clau  of  reptiles,  are  circumstances  which 
give  probability  to  such  a conjecture.  Dr.  Buckland  furtlier 
observes  that  in  the  Kangaroo  the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is 
set  oblinucly  to  tho  others,  and  that  the  disproportion  bo- j 
tween  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also  very  groat;  and  be  | 
figures  several  specin^ens  of  these  footsteps.  {Bridgewater 
Treatise,  pi.  26',  26".  26'".)  In  his  description  of  the  plates. 
Dr.  Buckland  remarks  that  kl.  Link  has  made  out  the  foot- 
steps of  fuur  species  of  animals  in  the  Hildbu^hausen  sand- 
stone ; and  that  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  of  these 
have  been  derived  from  gigantic  Batrachians.  Ho  further 
designates  the  footsteps  figured  by  him  in  pi.  26'"  as  those 
of  a small  webb-footea  animal,  probably  crocoililean. 

But  those  foutstepH  are  not  confinw  to  foreign  lands, 
and  within  the  last  three  years  ablo  observers  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  this  interesting  subject.  Dr.  Buckland 
thus  sums  up  the  evidence  obtained  in  this  country : — ' Near 
Liverpool  Mr.  Cunningham  has  successfully  continued  his 
researches  begun  in  1838,  respecting  the  footsteps  of  Chira- 
thrrium  and  other  animals  in  the  new  red-sandstone  at 
Slurctou  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  These  foot- 
steps occur  on  five  consecutive  beds  of  clay  in  the  same 
nuarrv ; the  clay-beds  are  very  thin ; and  having  received 
the  iinprossions  of  tlio  ftx:i,  affordod  a series  of  moulds  in 
which  casts  were  taken  by  tlie  succeeding  deposits  of  sand, 
now  converted  into  sandiktono.  The  casta  of  the  feet  are 
salient  in  high  relief  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  beds  of 
sandstone,  giving  exact  models  of  the  feel  and  toes  and 
claws  of  these  niyslcriuus  animals,  of  which  scarcely  a single 
bone  or  tooth  has  yet  been  found,  although  we  arc  assured 
by  the  evidence  beforo  us  of  tlio  certainty  of  their  existence 
at  tho  time  when  the  new  roil-sandstone  was  in  process  of 
depo^tion.  Further  cli!,cOvcrics  of  llie  footsteps  of  Chiro- 
tkerium  snd  five  or  six  smaller  reptiles  in  the  new  red- 
sandstone  of  Cheshire,  Warwickshire,  and  3al^  have  been 
brought  before  us  by  Sir  P.  Bgcrton,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  jun., 
Mr.  Strickland,  and  Dr.  Ward.  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  a 
aequel  to  his  paper  on  the  footmarks  at  Storeton,  has  de- 
scribed impressions  on  the  same  slabs  with  them,  derived  | 
from  drops  of  rain  that  fell  upon  thin  laroinse  of  clay  inter  | 
posed  between  tho  beds  of  sand.  The  clay  impressed  with  | 
these  prints  of  rain-drops  acted  as  a mould,  which  trans-  i 
ferred  the  form  of  every  drop  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  I 
next  bed  of  sand  deposited  u|>un  it,  so  that  entiro  surfaceit ' 
of  several  strata  in  the  same  quarry  are  respectively  covered 
with  moulds  and  easts  of  drops  of  rain  that  fell  whilst  the 
slrala  were  in  process  of  formation.  On  tho  surface  of  one 
stratum  at  Storeloti,  inpvesscd  with  large  footmarks  of  a 
Chirotherium,  the  depth  of  the  holes  formed  by  tho  rain- 
drops on  differant  ports  of  tho  same  footstep  has  varied 
with  the  unequal  amount  of  prssaure  on  the  clay  and  sand, 
by  the  salient  cushions  and  retiriim  hollows  of  the  creature’s 
foot ; and  from  tho  constancy  of  &ts  phenomenon  upon  an 
entire  series  of  footmarks  in  a kng  ceatinuous  track,  we 


know  that  this  rain  fell  after  the  animal  had  passed.  The 
equable  silo  of  the  casts  of  lai^  drops  that  cover  the  entire 
surface  of  the  slab,  except  in  tho  parts  impressed  by  tho 
cushions  of  tho  feet,  rec'ord  the  falling  of  a shower  of  heavy 
drops  on  the  day  in  which  this  hugo  animal  had  marched 
along  the  antient  strand:  heniUpberical  impressions  of 
small  drops,  upon  another  stratum,  show  it  to  have  been 
exposed  to  only  a sprinkling  of  gentle  rain  that  fell  at  a 
moment  of  calm.  In  one  small  slab  of  new  red-sandstone 
found  by  Dr.  Word  near  Shrewsbury,  we  have  a combina- 
tion of  proofs  08  to  meteoric,  hydrostatic,  and  locomotive 
phenomena,  which  occurred  at  a time  incalculably  remuto, 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  water,  and  the  movemenU  of  animals, 
and  from  which  wo  infer,  with  the  certainty  of  cumulative 
circumstantial  evidence,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  depth 
and  course  of  llie  water,  and  the  quarter  towards  which 
the  animals  were  passing:  tho  latter  is  indicated  by  the  di- 
rection of  tho  footsteps  which  form  their  tracks;  the  size 
and  curvatures  of  the  ripple-marks  on  the  sand,  now  con- 
verted to  sandstone,  show  the  depth  and  direction  of  tho 
current;  the  oblique  impressions  of  tlie  rain-drops  register 
the  point  from  which  the  wind  was  blowing  at  or  about  the 
time  when  the  animals  were  passing.’ 

Tlie  Address  from  which  the  above  passage  is  taken  wag 
delivered  at  tho  anniversary  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  on  the  21st  February,  1840;  and  at  that  time 
all  was  conjecture  as  to  tho  nature  of  the  animal  called 
Chirotherium.  Professor  Owen's  paper,  read  on  the  20th 
January  in  this  year,  tho  ab.stracl  of  which  is  given 
above,  proved  the  existence  of  a gigantic  Batrachian  at  the 
period  when  the  new  red-sandstone  was  formed.  Scarcely 
was  that  memoir  communicated,  when  additional  materials 
of  the  highest  importance  were  brought  forward  by  tho 
liberal  possessors  of  them,  and  the  result  was  a second 
paper,  read  beforo  tho  Geological  Society  of  London  on  the 
24  th  of  Februory  last,  in  which  throe  species  of  Labijrintho- 
don  were  defined,  and  evidence  relating  to  the  iclmology  of 
those  extinct  Batrachians  was  adduced,  which  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows:— 

1st.  Proof  from  tho  skclet>m  that  Lahyrinthodan  had 
bind  extremities  much  larger  than  tho  anterior  extremities. 

2nd.  That  the  foot-prints  of  Chirotherium  are  at  least  as 
much  like  those  of  certain  Toads  as  those  of  any  other 
animals. 

3rd.  That  the  size  of  tho  known  species  of  Labyrintho- 
(fon  corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  foot-prints  of  the  dif- 
ferent speciesof  Chirotherium : eg.  Lahuriuthndon  Jaegrri, 
with  the  foot-print  of  Chirotherium  Hercules  (Kgerton); 
Labyrinlhodon  jachygnathus,  with  tho  foot-marks  of  the 
common  Chirotherium ; and  Lahyrinihodon  leptognathue 
with  tho  impressions  of  the  smaller  batrachiua  figured  in 
the  memoir  by  Mr.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

4th.  Labyrinthodon  occuiw  in  the  new  red-sandstone 
strata  to  which  Chirotherian  impressions  are  peculiar. 
And 

Lastly,  no  remains  of  animals  that  could  have  left  such 
impressions  as  those  of  the  Chirotherixan  have  been  found 
in  these  strata,  except  the  remains  of  the  Labyrinihoduns. 

It  is  true  that  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting, 
and  that  a more  connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required 
for  demonstration ; but  the  circumstantial  evidence  abovu 
stated  is  strong  enough  to  produce  the  conviction  that  Chiro- 
iheriaii  and  Labyrinthodonlic  fool-impressions  arc  identical ; 
and  that  Mastodonsaurus,  Salamundriiides.  Phytosaurus, 
Chirotherium,  ami  LMtyrintkodon  arc  one  and  the  same  ge- 
nus, which  ought  fur  tho  future  to  be  designated  by  the  last- 
mentioned  name.  We  owe  this  evidence  principally  to  the 
use  of  the  microscope  in  skilful  and  judicious  hands:  and  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  applicabilitv 
of  that  instrument  to  the  largest  of  created  bodies  as  well 
as  to  the  smallest,  when  we  look  at  the  results  of  Professor 
Owen's  discover}' of  the  highly  organised  dental  structure  in 
Labyrinlhodon.  an  extinct  animal  of  a low  grade,  where  it 
could  Imrdlv  have  been  expected  to  occur. 

Tho  reading  of  I’rofessor  Owen's  last  memoir  was  ac- 
companied by  the  exhibition  of  a diagram  representing  a 
restoration  of  two  species  of  Labyrinthodon.  By  the  Pro- 
fessor’s kindness,  wo  are  enabled  to  give  a greatly  reduced 
copy  of  one  of  them.  Tlic  bones  which  appear  within  the 
outline  are  those  which  wore  known  when  the  poper  was 
read.  Theanimol  is  represented  a.«  impressing  its  fwisieps 
on  a shore  of  sand,  now  new  red-sandsiouo.  There  is  reason 
for  believing  that  this  formidable  batrachian  was  not  smooth 
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externally,  but  that  it  waa  protected,  oa  oertaiu  parts  at 
least,  by  ^ny  scuteUa. 


LabTrinlbadon  )«cb>«Bal)na 


Fm  «ad  UaS  faat  of  tS*  mbm. 


Specimens  of  the  foot>prints  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  that  of  too  Royal  College  of  Surgeous  lo 
London. 

SALAM  ANDROID.  Wagler's  name  for  the  Menopome. 
[S*LAMA?rDRn>.«.] 

SA'LAMIS  (XoXa^ic).  now  Koluri,  is. a small  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  roast  of  Attica.  It  forms  the  southern  bound* 
ary  of  the  beautiful  Bav  of  Kleusis,  and  is  only  separated 
from  the  mainland,  at  the  eastern  and  westorn  extremities 
respvctiTeiy,  by  a narrow  winding  chatioel.  The  bay  is 
surrounded  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  by  the  high  land 
of  Attica,  of  which  the  northern  shore  of  Salamis  seems 
like  a continuation,  and  thus  Uie  bav  has  tbo  appearance  of 
a large  lake.  The  two  channels  have  deep  water,  and  a 
vessel  may  enter  the  Bay  of  Eleuais  through  them  with  any 
winil. 

The  form  of  tbo  island  is  very  irrogular.  On  the  west 
aide  it  is  indented  by  the  deep  Bay  of  Koluri,  on  which  the 
village  of  Kolon  stands,  and  on  the  east  side  a long  narrow 
peninsula  projects  towat^a  the  coast  of  Attica.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the 
longest  line  than  can  be  drawn  in  the  island,  from  about  east 
to  west,  is  a little  more ; but  the  area  is  probobly  not  above 
do  square  miles.  The  soil,  though  scanty,  is  productive; 
and  some  districts  are  well  suited  to  the  olive.  It  produces 
good  honey,  sod  with  proper  care  exeellont  wtno  might  be 
made.  There  is  only  one  stream  in  the  island,  which  enters 
the  sea  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  is  probablv  the  Bo- 
caros  or  Bocalias  of  Strsbu.  The  village  of  Koluri,  with 
two  others  eallod  Mulki  and  Ambel&kia  (vineyards),  and  a 
convent,  contained  a few  years  ago  the  whole  population  of 
the  island. 

The  old  city  of  Salamis,  which  was  deserted  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  stoM  on  the  soutli  coast  opposite  to  Aegina;  but 
tbo  city  Salamis  of  Strabo’s  time  was  on  the  small  Bay  of 
Ambelakio,  and  near  Uio  peninsula  which  prujecta  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  to  the  shores  of  Attica,  and  termi* 
nates  in  Cape  C>nosura.  (Hero^  viii.  76.)  This  cape 
was  alHo  called  Siluniao  and  Tropaea.  About  midway 
tweec.  this  peninsula  and  the  Piraeus,  but  not  exactly  in 
the  strait  leading  to  the  ^y  of  Elcusis.  is  the  small  island 
of  Psytlaleia,  now  LipeokutkU,  which  makes  a conspicuous 
figure  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.,  viii.  94.)  It  U 
about  a mile  long,  and  fH>m  two  to  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  low,  rooky,  and  covered  with  shrubs.  Between  the 
Bay  of  Koluri  and  the  strait  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island  there  is  a mountainous  peninsula  called  Kudurus  by 
Thueydidca  (ii.  0^  94)  and  Strabo.  The  western  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  is  only  three  miles  from  Nisae,  the  port  of 
M^ra. 

The  antient  names  of  Salurois  were  Sciras  and  Cycbreia, 
derived  from  antient  heroes.  It  was  alto  oalled  rityussa 
from  the  pines  that  grew  in  it.  In  Homer,  the  island  is 
only  called  Salami*,  a name  said  to  be  derived  from  Bala* 
mis,  the  mother  of  Asopus.  Before  the  Trojan  war,  the 
ulahd  was  possessed  by  the  Aescidae  under  Telanum  from 
Aeginx;  and  ^ax.  the  son  of  Telamon,  accompanied  tho 
ex^ilion  to  Troy  with  twelve  Salamiuian  ships.  About 
the  timo  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  there  was  a dupute 


about  the  island  between  Megans  and  Attica,  which  termi* 
nated  in  favour  of  Attica,  and  from  that  time  tho  island  be- 
came one  of  the  Attic  demi.  In  the  contest  between  Cas- 
Sander  and  the  Athenians,  the  Salaminians  surrendered 
their  island  to  the  Macedonians,  for  which  they  were  pun- 
ished by  the  Atbeniana  who  destroyed  their  city.  In  the 
lime  of  Psusanias  it  was  in  a mined  state,  but  he  could 
trace  the  remains  of  the  agora,  and  there  was  a temple  of 
Ajax  with  a statue  of  ebony. 

The  great  event  in  tlie  history  of  Sslamis  is  the  naval 
battle  fought  bx.  480,  between  the  combined  Grecian  fleet 
and  the  Persian  Heel  under  Xerxes.  The  battle  took  place 
chiefly  in  theeastem  strait,  which,  being  a contracted  space, 
was  very  unfavourable  to  the  enormous  fleet  of  tlie  Persians. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Greek  fleet  amounted  to  367 
triremes  and  five  pentcconters.  The  Persian  fleet  is  staled 
by  various  antient  authorities  at  1200  ships,  but  it  was  pro* 
bably  somewhat  less.  The  Persian  king  saw  the  battle  from 
the  Attic  coast,  where  he  had  bis  seat  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Acgaleos,  with  his  secretaries  by  his  tide  to  register  the 
events  of  the  action.  (Herod.,  viii.  90.)  The  probable 
pusition  of  the  Pettian  king,  according  lo  I.,eako.  was  near  the 
shore,  * on  the  summit  of  a ridge  which  descends  from  the  lup 
of  Mount  Aegaloos,  about  a mile  from  the  western  side  of 
Port  Pboron,  and  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  Persian  fleet. 
The  result  was  tlie  complete  defeat  of  the  Persian  amia* 
munt  After  making  a feint  to  build  a mole  from  tlie  main* 
land  to  Salamis,  as  if  he  withe<l  to  shut  up  the  Greek  ships 
which  bad  retired  into  the  bey  after  the  action.  Xerxes 
suddenly  ordered  his  fleet  to  retreat  to  the  Hellespont. 

(Hen^otus,  viii. ; Aeschylus,  Pertae;  Strabo,  p.  393; 
Fausanias,  i.  34 ; Leake.  On  tke  Demi  of  Attica : and 
the  articles  Axsckyi.i7s,  Aristiobs,  THBMtsTOCLXs,  and 
Xbrxbs.) 

SALAYBR  ISLANDS  are  a small  group  in  the  In* 
dian  Archipelago,  situated  between  5*  40'  and  6*  2U'  S.  lal., 
and  between  120”  and  121”  E.  long.  The  group  con* 
sisU  of  a larger  and  several  smsiler  islands.  The  smaller 
islands  are  uninhabited,  with  the  exception  of  two  called 
Bonaratte  and  Calauwe.  Salayer,  or  the  principal  island,  is 
about  30  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  eight  miles; 
and  it  is  divided  from  Cape  Lassoa  in  (Celebes  by  a strait 
about  eight  miles  wide.  In  tl>e  strait  there  are  three  small 
rocky  islands,  calletl  the  Biidjcruons.  which  arc  uninhabited. 

A ridge  of  high  hills  traverses  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  and  descends  to  the  east  and  west  with  a rapid  slope. 
These  hills  are  entirely  covered  with  wooil,  and  abound  in 
di-er.  Along  the  base  of  tho  hills  there  are  tracts  of  low 
land,  which  are  carefhlly  cultivated.  They  produce  several 
roots  and  grains  common  in  the  archipelago,  hut  ospecially 
botta,  a kind  of  millet,  which  constitutes  the  chief  article  of 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Cotton  is  also  grown  tea  great 
extent,  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture  it  into  coarse  cloth, 
striped  blue  and  white,  which  is  partly  used  in  the  island 
and  partly  exported.  Among  the  trees  there  are  several 
kinds  of  palms,  and  also  the  taUow*trce,  the  substance 
obtained  from  which  is  UK-d  for  burning,  as  it  is  in  China. 
Tlie  inhabitants,  who  are  staled  to  amount  to  about  60,000, 
are  Malays,  and  seem  to  be  more  industrious  than  the 
natives  of  other  ulands,  as  they  apply  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, and,  as  already  observed,  manufacture  cotton  stuffs. 
The  island  is  divided  smong  several  petty  princes,  who  are 
dependent  on  the  Dutch  at  Macassar,  but  it  seems  that  they 
are  not  bound  to  any  other  duty  than  to  resort  every  year  to 
Fort  Rotterdam  to  perform  the  customary  ceremonies  of 
VBisalage.  On  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  island  the  Dutch 
have  a small  fort,  or  rather  a redoubt,  called  Fort  Defence. 
(Stavorinus’s  Voyaj^et  to  the  East  Indies.) 

8ALDANHA  BAY  is  a spacious  bay  on  the  western 
shore  of  South  Africa,  about  7U  miles  north  of  Table  Bay, 
between  33*  3'  and  33*  30'  S.  let.  and  near  18”  £.  long. 
This  bay  is  about  15  miles  in  length  from  norlh*north*west 
to  soutb*south*east,  and  it  affuc^  at  all  seasons  excellent 
shelter  and  anchorage.  It  is  divided  from  tho  Atlantic  by 
a ridge  of  granite  rocks  of  moderate  elevation,  in  which 
there  is  an  upening  about  three  miles  wide,  which  is  the  en* 
trance  to  the  bay.  There  are  two  small  rooky  islands  in  the 
entrance,  and  the  ehsnDul  for  vessels  lies  between  them. 
The  bay  oonisins  several  excellent  anchorage^  both  towards 
the  north  ami  south,  and  also  olong  the  granite  ridge  which 
separates  the  bay  from  the  sea.  The-  country  oast  of  the 
bay  is  of  moderate  fertility;  but  being  tolerably  well  inha* 
bitad  and  oultivated,  all  kinds  of  proritions  are  easily  ob* 
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tainecl.  (Morcll  s yarraiive  of  Four  Voyugef  to  the  South 
Sea,  &c.) 

SALK  U that  transaction  by  which  the  ownership  of  pro> 
perty  is  transferred  to  the  buyer,  in  coDsideration  of  a money 
payment  by  him.  or  on  bis  bohalf,  to  tire  seller.  Such  trans* 
fur  of  uwnershipmay  sometimes  be  made,  although  the  pro* 
puny  does  not  belong  to  the  seller;  os  in  tho  caso  of  sales  in 
open  market,  which  are  valid,  though  made  by  patties  wholly 
without  title  to  the  property,  orauihority  to  sell  it;  and  sales 
by  factors  and  agents  duly  authorised.  Under  the  present 
heail  it  is  proposed  to  treat  only  of  the  law  lelating  to  the 
simple  act  of  sale,  it  being  assumed  that  tho  parties  to  the 
sale  are  legally  qualified  to  effect  it.  Persons  in  certain  con* 
ditions  arc  by  law  in  some  cases  restrained  and  in  others 
disahli.*d  from  hnying  and  selling,  but  these  restrictions  and 
disabilities  form  no  part  of  (he  law  of  sale ; they  belong 
rather  to  tlio»e  branches  of  the  law.  such  as  infancy,  bank- 
ruptcy. insolvency,  coverture,  lunacy,  alienage,  &tc.,  which 
create  and  define  thorn. 

Generally,  all  things  may  be  tho  subject  of  sale ; bat 
there  arc. some  exceptions,— such  are  a mere  title  to  lands 
of  which  a parly  is  not  m possession,  a presentation  to  a 
living  actually  vacant,  the  pay  of  a naval  or  military  officer, 
and  some  other  things. 

Property  is  dLstribuled  under  the  two  heads  of  real  and 
personal  property,  which  differ  materially  in  many  respects ; 
and  the  inodes  of  effecting  tho  sale  of  each  of  these  kinds 
of  property  likewise  malerially  differ.  Some  incidents  how- 
ever arc  common  to  a sale  both  of  real  and  personal  property. 

No  sale  is  valid  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  enforced 
unless— 

1st,  The  parties  to  it  act  with  good  faith  ; 

2nd,  Unlesa  there  is  consent  in  each  of  them  ; and— 

3rd,  No  sale  is  valid  the  subject  of  which  is  illegal,  or 
which  involves  an  illegal  transaction,  or  has  for  its  object  an 
illegal  act. 

\Vilh  respect  to  the  first  principle,  it  is  a maxim  of  the  ' 
common  law  that  fraud  vitiates  all  contracts  The  fraud  ^ 
may  be.  with  respect  to  the  property,  the  subject  of  sale,  either  | 
of  a positive  character,  such  as  wilful  misdescription  of  it  in 
some  material  particular  by  tho  seller,  or  negative,  such  as 
a designed  concealment  of  defects  and  incumbrances.  In 
these  cases  tho  contract  of  salo  cannot  be  enforced,'  not- 
withstanding express  stipulations  that  the  properly  shall  be 
taken  with  all  its  faults,  or  that  mistatements  shall  not 
invalidate  the  sale,  but  shall  be  provided  fur  by  compensation. 

What  is  a material  particular,  wilt  of  courso  depend  upon 
tho  subject-matter  of  the  sale  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  A roisilescriplion  of  the  situation  of  an  estate,  a 
sialerocnt  that  a public-house  which  was  bound  by  covenant 
to  purchase  beer  of  a particular  brewer,  was  a free  publio* 
house,  that  a long  leasehold  estate  was  freehold,  have  been 
hold  to  lie  material.  Under  this  head  may  bo  adduced  as 
an  instance  the  employment  of  more  persons  than  one  to 
make  false  biddings  at  an  auction  on  behalf  of  the  seller. 
Such  persons  are  commonly  called  puffers.  One  such  per- 
son may  lawfully  be  employed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
seller  bv  merely  buying  in  the  property  at  a predetermined 
sum.  ^ut  the  bidding  of  more  than  one  has  the  effect  of 
imluciiif;  an  incorrect  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  estate, 
and  such  bidding,  being  fraudulent,  invalidates  tho  sale. 
In  like  manner  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  will  have 
the  same  effect;  as  where  lie  prevents  other  persons 
from  purchasing  by  fraudulenily  misrepresenting  tho 
nature  of  the  properly,  or  aticmtUs  to  obtain  possession 
of  it  with  a design  not  to  pay  lor  it ; or  where,  when 
negocialing  the  sale,  he  knows  himself  to  be  insolvent, 
or  makes  payment  by  cheques  or  bills  which  he  knows  will 
not  be  honoured.  &c.  These  are  instances  of  fraud  which  is 
intended  toopomleonly  on  one  of  tho  parties  to  the  sale.  But 
tho  same  effect  may  be  produix'd  whore  the  fraud  is  intended 
to  operate  on  other  persons  not  parties  to  the  sale ; as  where 
a sale  is  attempted  to  be  mado  by  a seller  for  tho  purpose 
of  defrauding  his  creditors.  If  in  such  case  the  buyer  par- 
ticipate in  the  fraudulent  intention,  the  sale  will  be  invalid. 
In  an  action  at  law,  the  question  whether  fraud  has  existed 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  jury. 

2.  There  must  he  consent  in  each  of  the  parlies  to  the 
sale.  This  rule  involves  the  proposition  that  each  must  be 
a free  and  intelligent  agent:  no  sale  therefore  can  be  valid 
where  either  of  the  parties  was  under  coercion  by  violence  or 
imprisonment,  or  bodily  fear,  or  was  lunatic,  or  idiot,  or  utterly 
intoxicated.  Again,  in  order  that  a buyer  may  be  a legally 


consenting  party  to  a sale,  he  must  be  truly  informed  in  all 
material  ^rticulars  as  to  the  properly  which  is  the  subject 
of  sale.  This  must  be  understood  of  such  particulars  as  he 
cannot  by  reasonable  care  and  observation  inform  himself 
upon,  for  a man  has  no  legal  protection  against  the  con- 
sequences of  bis  own  carelessness  and  negligence.  If  how- 
ever he  has  been  deceived  in  any  other  particulars,  even 
unintentionally,  ^ the  buyer,  ho  cannot  be  said  to  consent 
to  tho  bargain.  Tire  consent  which  he  gives  is  to  the  pur-  - 
chase  of  such  property  as  has  been  described  to  him.  and 
tho  consent  therefore  cannot  relate  to  the  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  sale,  if  it  differs  in  material  points  from 
what  has  been  described.  Thus  in  tho  common  case  of  a 
horse  warranted  sound,  the  consent  is  to  buys  sound  horse, 
and  the  buyer  cannot  be  considered  to  have  consented  to 
buy  an  unsound  horse.  If  therefore  the  horse  is  manifestly 
unsound,  a party  cannot  be  compelled  to  carry  into  effect  his 
contract  to  purchase  it.  The  case  is  the  same  with  nn 
estate  said  to  bo  titho  ft'ce.  which  in  reality  is  not  so,  or 
with  any  other  property  the  description  of  which,  as  stated, 
varies  materially  from  the  truth.  Where  indeed  the  vari- 
ance from  the  description  is  obvious,  and  the  buyer  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  properly  and  afiervrards 
chooses  to  complete  the  purchase,  the  contract  will  not  be 
invalid.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  manifest,  for  the  legal 
presumption  is  that  ordinary  diligence  has  been  used, 
where  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been  usetl,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  ground  for  supposing  an  absence  of  the  buyer’s 
consent. 

In  cases  where  there  is  no  fraud,  and  a possibility  of 
variance  from  the  description  is  contemnlatcl  in  the  con- 
ditions of  sale,  the  sale  may  still  be  valid  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  such  variance,  for  in  this  case  both  parties 
knowingly  take  the  chance  of  tho  variancu  hein^  either 
favourable  or  adverse  to  them.  As  when  fur  instance 
it  is  stated  that  ah  estate  consists  of  so  many  acres, 
&c.,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  &c.  If  the  conditions  of  sale 
contain  a provision  that  compensation  shall  be  madu  for  such 
variances  when  they  are  ascertained,  then  the  party  in 
whoso  favour  tboy  turn  out  to  be,  will  be  bound  to  make 
such  compensation.  If  however  from  tho  cii  cum.s'unccs  of 
the  case  it  should  appear  that  such  luimpensntton  cannot  be 
made,  the  sale  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  purchaser, 

; forasmuch  as  the  terms  to  which  the  parties  consented  aro 
; impossible,  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  to  which  the  con- 
sent is  applicable. 

A court  of  equity  will  in  some  cases  compel  a hiirer  to 
complete  his  bargain,  on  the  condition  of  the  seller  inukmg 
him  compensation  in  respect  of  those  matters  in  which 
there  is  a variance,  even  although  there  is  no  pruvision  to 
that  effect  in  the  conditions  of  sale.  The  principlu  on  which 
this  is  done  is.  that  parties  ought  to  carry  into  effect  whut 
was  substantially  their  intention.  This  power  of  the  court 
therefore  is  not  exercised  whore  the  variance  is  material, 
or  where  the  attainment  of  the  particular  mailer  in  which 
a variance  exists  really  was  the  main  object  of  the  purchase. 
The  common  terms  of  exaggerated  praise  in  which  persons 
speak  of  the  property  that  they  have  to  sell,  is  not  such 
misdescription  as  will  make  a sale  void.  In  cases  where 
property  is  agreed  to  be  sold  by  one  contract,  in  one  lot,  a 
buyer  cannot  be  compelled  to  take  some  part  of  it  w ithout 
tlie  rest. 

3.  No  sale  is  valid  if  the  subject-matter  of  it  is  illegal  or 
prohibited,  or  if  an  essential  part  of  it  is  an  illegal  transac- 
tion or  involves  an  illegal  act.  A sale  of  treasonable,  blas- 
phemous, or  obacene  publications  is  void,  for  tho  acts  of 
treason,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity  are  legally  punishable. 

A sale  of  property  known  by  the  seller  to  ho  mtendcrl  to 
be  used  for  illegal  purposes  is  void,  such  as  drugs  to  bo  used 
for  the  adulteration  of  provisions,  or  a house  to  be  oc- 
cupied for  the  purposes  of  prostitution.  Sales  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  forfeiture  to  the  crown  incident  upon 
judgment  after  a conviction  for  felony,  are  void.  Sales  to 
an  alien  enemy  are  unlawful,  although  a power  exists 
in  the  crown  to  grant  licences  legalizing  such  sales. 
Offices  of  public  trust,  such  as  those  which  are  Connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  or  government,  either 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  the  dependencies  upon  it, 
cannot  lawfully  be  the  subject  of  sale.  Tlio  enactments 
affecting  the  stUe  of  various  articles  arc  too  numerous  to  be 
referreifto  here.  It  may  however  be  laid  down  generally 
that  where  a thing  is  prohibited  and  made  unlawful  by 
statute,  a contract  for  tuo  sale  of  such  thing  is  void,  even 
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tlihougb  the  itatute  does  not  onset  that  it  shall  he  so,  hut 
only  attaches  a penalty  to  an  inriingcment  of  its  provisions. 
Sales  of  contrahand  articles  are  also  void  ; and  even  in  the 
case  of  a forcigitcr  selling  goods  abniad,  tu  bo  delivered  in 
this  country,  the  sale  Mill  be  invalid,  if  bo  be  cognuatil 
of  and  aiiling  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  them  into  this 
country  in  contravention  of  the  revenue  laws.  A sale  of 
property  in  the  ordinary  courmi  of  a party’s  trade  u void  if 
made  on  a Sunday.  uUhongh  the  sale  of  the  same  article  by 
another  person  uhose  ordinary  dealings  are  nut  m such 
inatiei'S  would  be  valid. 

In  the  case  of  a sale  of  lands,  it  is  assumed  that  the  seller 
has  a good  title  to  them,  and  that  he  will  deliver  over  the 
title-deeds  to  the  buyer.  In  failure  of  either  of  tlie&c  par- 
ticulars the  sale  cannot  be  enforced.  The  right  to  receive 
a giXMl  title  is  one  which  is  conferred  upon  the  buyur  by  the 
law,  independently  of  any  ogreenienl  between  the  parlies. 

By  the  statute  29  Charles  II.. c.  3,i.  4,  certain  forms  were 
required  in  order  to  give  efTorl  to  a sale  of 'lands,  lenc- 
incnts,  or  hcrulitamciits,  or  any  iniercst  in  or  conreruing 
them.'  Such  forms  arc  no  pari  of  the  sale,  which  cunsibts 
in  the  consent  of  parlies  who  are  competent  to  consent, 
but  the  statute  merely  declares  that  such  consent  shall, 
ill  certain  cases,  have  no  legal  i-fTert,  unless  the  pro- 
seriUeil  forms  are  observed.  If  an  agreement  for  sale  has 
been  made  without  the  rcr|uisile  formalities,  and  has 
been  carried  into  ctfect  in  some  material  part,  a court 
of  equity  will  onfurco  the  porfonuanco  of  the  whole  con- 
tract. on  the  ground  that  the  informal  contract,  having 
been  partly  completed,  is  not  a case  within  the  statute.  In 
all  otlier  casus  of  contracts  as  to  interests  in  land.  ‘ the 
agreement,  or  sonic  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  he  m 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewilh. 
or  by  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  autho- 
risou.'  The  agreement  binds  the  party  who  signs  it,  although 
it  is  not  signed  by  the  other  party.  No  established  form  is 
riH|uisite,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  agreement  should 
be  contained  in  one  instrument ; it  may  be  collcctc<l  from  a 
Series  of  letters,  or  a written  offei  fullowed  by  a written  ac- 
ceptance, or  from  documciils  lorerred  to  by  a letter.  Tlio 
signature  may  be  attached  to  any  pari  of  it.  An  agent  may 
bo  appointed  verbally,  and  the  same  person  may  act  as 
agent  for  both  parties  to  the  sale.  An  auctioneer  is  such 
agent,  and  his  writing  down  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder 
in  his  b<)ok  is  a sufficient  signature. 

The  law  which  relates  to  the  construction  of  agreements 
for  sale  falls  under  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  the  construction 
of  agreements  generally.  Tiic  same  observation  applies  as  to 
the  remedies  wdiich  parties  possess  fur  the  enforcement  of 
them.  When  the  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  is  com- 
pleted, the  estate  is,  in  equity,  considered  to  be  sold,  and 
the  buyer  isviewed  ns  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  the  seller 
as  only  a trustee  for  the  buyer,  while  the  buyer  is  (xinsidcrud 
as  a trustee  of  the  purchase  money  fur  the  seller.  If  lhcre> 
litre  a party  has  contracted  for  the  sale  of  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, and  dies  before  payment  of  the  purchase  money, 
the  money  will  be  considered  ns  part  of  his  personal  estate, 
and  his  executors  will  Itc  entilhid  to  it  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  parly  who  has  conlrarted  to  Inijr  the  estate  die  before 
it  is  conveyed  to  him.  his  heir  or  devisee  will  be  entitled  to 
the  estate,  and  the  executors  must  pay  the  purchaso  money 
out  of  ihn  personal  estate  of  the  buvor,  if  they  have  suffU 
cient  assets.  It  U a consequence  of  this  equitable  doctrine, 
that  the  buyer  must  as  a genera!  rule,  bear  any  lo^  which 
happens  to  the  estate  after  the  cumplctiun  of  the  contract  of 
sale.  A person  who  has  obtained  such  an  equitable  owner- 
ship. may  deal  with  the  nrojiertv  in  til  respects  as  if  it  were 
his  own;  and  such  dealings,  tfiough  not  valid  at  law,  aro 
viewed  ai  valid  transictions  in  a court  of  equity. 

IVilh  respect  to  tales  of  personal  property,  the  common 
haw  roiiuired  no  formtlitict.  Ttie  terms  of  sale  might  be  ’ 
agreed  on  either  verbally  or  in  writing ; and  they  might  be  | 
proved  by  any  evidence  legally  applicable  to  the  proof  ot , 
otlier  tnatlori.  Rales  of  goods  made  at  one  time,  and  not 
together  exceeding  in  price  ] 0/.,  still  remain  on  this  footing. 
By  the  same  statute  (29  Charles  II..  c.  3)  which  pio 
tvrrilHvt  ivrlain  firrmalilic^  in  sales  of  land,  it  vva:v  enacted 
(s.  17)  that  ‘no  c<ininu-t  for  the  sale  of  any  good.s  wares. 
nn<l  incr  handisc  fur  the  price  of  U)/.  sterling  and  upward> 
shall  be  nllowed  to  bo  g<»d  except  the  buyer  shall  accept 
part  of  (he  girids  so  sold  and  actually  receive  the  same,  or 
give  «utii*‘tliing  in  earneai  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part 
payment,  or  tlmt  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of 


tiM  atid  bargain  be  made  and  atgned  by  the  parties  to  ba 
charger!  by  such  eonlract  or  their  agents  tbereuntu  lawfully 
authorised.'  By  the  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  14,  a.  7.  the  eiiactueuls 
of  this  act  aro  extended  to  all  contracts  for  tlie  sale  of  goods 
of  ihc  value  of  lOl.  sterling  and  upwards,  notwithstanding 
the  goods  may  be  intended  to  bo  delivered  at  some  future 
time,  or  may  not  at  the  time  of  the  contract  be  actually 
made  or  fit  for  delivery.  Tlie  statutory  requinilcs  arc  thus 
four  in  number: — 

1.  iXdivcry  and  receipt  of  part  of  (he  goods. 

2.  Payment  of  earnest. 

3.  Pavmeiii  of  part  of  the  price. 

4.  A signature  of  a muioorandum  of  the  bargain  by  ibe 
parly  or  Ins  ayeiit.  By  the  |K?rformunce  of  any  one  of  liie»e 
re(]uls>te9  ihu  parties  to  the  sale  are  bound. 

If  the  giiotis  themselves  are  delivered  to  the  buyer  liimaclf 
and  aceepled  by  him.  of  course  noqueBliuii  can  ari!»eas  to  the 
completion  of  ihe  bargain.  Where  however  the  delivery  is 
not  to  him  personally,  many  cases  of  nicely  occur  us  to 
whether  or  nut  a delivery  lias  taken  place,  so  as  absuluUly 
to  vest  tlie  property  of  the  goods  in  the  bu)ur.  A delivery 
which  would  bo  suincient,  if  not  aflerwanls  iiilcrfere<l  with 
j by  the  seller,  to  accomplish  the  requisite  of  the  statute,  i» 

I complete  as  soon  as  th«  goods  have  been  delivered  to  a car- 
j rier  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  ibe  buyer, 
even  although  the  carrier  has  not  been  selected  by  the  buyer. 

^ But  during  the  course  of  actual  transit  tu  the  place  iudi- 
I rated  by  the  buyer  to  tho  seller  as  the  place  of  destination, 
ibo  goofls  are  subject  under  certain  circum»taiiccs  to  a right 
I of  the  seller  to  detain  them.  This  is  called  the  right  <»f 
I stoppage  in  transitu,  and  the  lime  and  place  when  it  ceases 
are  often  a question  of  great  nicely.  [Stoppagb  i»  Tr.vn- 
siTV.]  Where  no  delivery  of  part  of  the  goods  themselves 
has  been  made  by  actual  removal,  a constructive  delivery 
may  effect  ibe  same  purpose : a delivery  of  the  key 
of  tho  warehouse  where  tl>e  goods  lie;  the  receipt  of  rent 
for  (heir  warebouse-rooni  by  Uie  seller;  the  eniloTNement 
and  delivery  of  a bill  of  lading  or  a dock  warrant ; an  order 
to  a wharfinger  to  deliver,  &c.,  amount  to  a delivery.  In  all 
such  cases  however  it  roust  be  understood  tliat  the  delivery 
is  not  complete  if  anything  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  the 
goods  on  the  part  of  tlie  seller,  such  as  their  separation  by 
weighing  or  measurement  from  o larger  bulk.  Again,  th» 
exercise  of  ownership  over  the  gootls  by  the  buyer,  wall 
|K.‘rm tssioii  of  tlie  seller,  is  an  act  U'gally  ev^uivalent  to  de- 
livery: such  as  marking  the  goods,  lusting  wine,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  pegs  fioui  the  cask,  &c.  But  in  these  cases  it 
must  distinctly  appear  that  the  act  which  is  done  is  an  uct 
of  ownership  ; if  done  with  any  other  view,  us  for  the  pur- 
pose merely  of  identifying  the  property,  it  will  of  cour»c 
afford  no  ground  from  which  a deliveiy  limy  bo  inferred. 
Where  a sample  is  taken  out  of  the  wlmW  bulk  sold,  a deli- 
very of  the  sample  operates  a«>  a part  delivery. 

2.  The  cantest-muuey  paid  must  be  rotaiucd.  In  a case 
where  a shilling  had  been  paid  to  hind  a bargain,  and 
was  returned,  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a cuiupliauce 
with  Ihe  re<|uisite  of  the  statute. 

3.  The  part  payment  need  not  necessarily  be  made  in 
cash ; a payment  bv  acceptance  of  a bill,  or  by  a prmmswrv 
notc,  will,  while  the  instruments  remain  un<hshunoure(f. 
have  the  same  effect  as  by  actual  money. 

4.  The  general  observations  which  have  been  made  as  to 
a note  or  memorandum  in  writing  relative  to  sales  uf  laud, 
will  apply  equallv  to  one  relative  to  sales  of  gooda 

(Sugden,  O/i  tM  Late  ofyendortand  Purrhanfr-r ; Rov.<*s 
Tfeaiite  on  the  La»e  t^f  VendoTt  and  Puir^atei's  of  yVr- 
toual  /Vnper^.) 

SALE,  GEORGE,  a learned  oriental  scholar,  was  born 
in  1680.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  private  life,  e.xccpt  tlmt 
ho  was  a lawyer.  He  was  a contributor  to  the  ‘Uni- 
versal History,'  edited  by  Swinton.  Ur.  Campbell,  and 
others,  and  he  wrote  for  that  work  the  cosmogony,  be- 
sides several  valuable  fragments  of  oriental  history,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  versed,  lie  was  likew  ise  one  of  tire 
authors  of  the  ‘General  Dictionary*  (Lond.,  1734.  lu  vols. 
4to.).  which  contains  a translation  of  that  of  Hayk*.  But 
(he  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a translation  of  the 
Konui  into  English,  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  expla- 
natory notes  and  quotations  from  Zamabhkhari  Boyditut, 
and  Ihc  most  approved  commentators.  [Koran.]  To  this 
version,  which  in  point  of  Qdcliiy  will  boar  a comparison 
with  the  excellent  Latin  translation  by  Marracci,  published 
in  1698,  Sale  prefixed  a preliminary  discourse  on  the  so- 
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eiai  and  roli^ious  state  of  the  Arabs,  Jews,  and  CliristiAns 
at  tho  time  of  Mohammed’s  appearance  [Mohammed]  ; on 
the  doctrines  inculcated  in  the  Kot&n;  on  the  principal 
sects  among  the  Mohammedans;  and  on  various  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  Isl&m  (Lend.,  1734,  4to  ).  This  dis- 
course was  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  prefixed 
to  the  French  version  of  the  Kor^n  by  Durycr  (Antw.,  1770, 
2 vols.  dvo.).  Sir  James  Porter,  in  his  ‘Observations  on  the 
Religion,  Law,  Government,  and  Manners  of  tho  Turks' 
(Loud.,  1 768.  p.  60),  has  accused  Sale  of  making  an  apology 
fur  the  Kor&n,  rather  than  trying  to  point  out  the  perni- 
cious doctrines  contained  in  that  book.  The  charge  how- 
ever is  wholly  groundless  as  every  scholar  acquainted  >rith 
the  writings  of  the  Mohammedan  divines  will  readily  admit. 
Sale  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a member  of  the  first  com- 
mittee of  a Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  in- 
stituted in  1736.  Uedied  in  thesameyear  (I4lh  Nov.,  I 736), 
leaving  one  son.  Soon  sAer  his  death  a catali^uc  of  his 
Oriental  MSS.  was  published,  containing  many  choice  arti- 
cles in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  literature.  They  aro. 
all  now  in  the  RadclilTo  Library,  Oxfbrd,  for  which  they 
wero  purchased. 

SALEM,  a sea-port  town,  tho  capital  of  Essex  county, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  North  America,  is  situatoil 
on  a tongue  of  land  formed  by  two  inlets  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  called  North  River  end  South  River.  A 
bridge  1500  feet  long  crosses  NorUt  River,  and  connects 
Salem  with  the  village  of  Beverley.  Salem  is  in  42”  36' 
N.  lat.  71”  7'  W.  long.,  15  miles  north-east  from  Boston. 
It  is  the  oldest  town  m tbo  state  except  Plymouth,  having 
boon  founded  in  1628,  and  for  somo  time  contended  with 
Boston  fqr  commercial  supremacy,  but  was  soon  compelled 
to  vield  to  its  powerful  neighbour.  The  population  was 
12.731  in  1620,-  13,886  in  183U,  and  15,162  in  1840. 

Tbo  town  is  well  built,  the  old  bouses  chiefly  of  wood, 
the  modern  ones  of  brick ; and  though  the  streets  are  rather 
narrow,  there  is  an  appearance  of  much  neatness  and  com- 
fort. There  is  a court-house,  a market-house,  a gaol,  and 
an  alnuhouse.  all  well  built  and  spacious.  The  East  India 
Marine  Museum  has  anexionstvo  and  interesting  collection 
of  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  belongs  to  the 
East  India  Marine  Society,  of  which  no  one  is  elimblo  to  be 
a member  who  has  not  nilod  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope,  and  which  was  founded  in  1801,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  relief  to  indigent  members  and  their  fhmihes,  and 
also  to  promote  the  t^e  to  the  East  Indies.  Tbo  chief 
manufactures  of  Salem  are  leather  and  ropes,  and  there  aro 
yards  for  ship-building.  In  1832  there  wero  8 banks,  5 
insurance  companies,  and  an  institution  for  savings  ; 2 li- 
braries; an  Atbenmum,  and  a mechanics'  library;  3 semi- 
weekly  newspapers  and  2 weekly ; and  1 5 places  of  worship. 
Education  is  much  attended  to;  there  ore  numerous  schools, 
and  no  child  in  the  town  need  remain  uninstructed. 

The  harbour  is  in  South  River;  the  anchorage  is  good, 
but  the  depth  of  water  at  the  wharfs  is  only  12  or  14  feet. 
Tlio  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  East  Indies,  in  which  a large 
capital  is  employed.  Tlie  number  of  vessels  employed  in 
this  trade  in  1818  was  53,  carrying  14,272  tons. 

Salem  ts  the  name  of  18  small  towns  and  villages  in  the 
United  Stales  of  North  America,  inoludiug  New  Salem  and 
West  Salem. 

SALBP,  Salop,  or  SaUym,  a nutritious  article  of  diet, 
much  valued  in  tbo  East  for  its  supposed  general  stimu- 
lant properties,  but  which  is  justly  esteemea  as  bland  and 
nutritious,  and  well  suited  to  children  and  convalescents. 
Salep  consists  of  tho  tubers  of  difibrent  speoies  of  Or- 
chidese,  which  have  been  known  in  medicine  fVom  very 
early  times  by  the  name  Orchis.  Dr.  Roylo  has  most  re- 
contly  treated  of  the  plants  yielding  Salep,  in  bis  ‘Illustr. 
of  liimal.  Botany,'  and  in  the  * Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.’  Ho  slates  that  tho  accounts  of 
Theophrastus  and  Dtoscorides  are  repeated  in  tho  works  of 
tho  Arabs,  wha  describe  Salep  under  the  names  of  khtu\fut- 
al-tiilib  and  hhatyui'al-ktUo,  which  names  are  literally 
translations  of  testiculus  vulpis  and  tcsticulus  canis;  to 
tho  above  they  assign  as  Greek  synonyms  orAAts.  $aiuryoon, 
and  turphyla,  evidently  intended  for  the  £ari'pio»>, 

and  rplauXXoy  of  Dioscorides.  In  India  th^  tubers  are 
known  by  tho  name  ioUp  mitree,  that  is.  salep  from  Misr, 
or  Egypt,  all  which  names  appear  to  be  derived  from 
tho  Arabic  salib;  whence.  Dr.  Roylo  states,  it  might  bo 
inferred  that  tho  knowledge  of  this  substance  was  first 
derived  from  tho  East,  but  on  oxauiiniog  tho  accouuts  ia 
P.  C.,  No.  1274. 


Arabian  authors  on  ‘Materia  Medico,'  we  sec  tho  names 
and  descriptions  aro  mere  translulicms  of  ihoM  of  Diubco- 
rides.  If  the  Greeks  were  the  first  to  use  the  tubers  of 
some  of  the  Orchidem,  either  as  articles  of  diet  or  in  me- 
dicine, some  European  species  would  probably  be  tlie  plants 
which  yielded  tho  original  saU-p,  and  ]H>ssibly  some  of  those 
which  have  been  found  to  afford  it  of  good  quality  to  cxikti- 
menters  in  tho  present  day.  Sprcngel  considers  Orchis 
papilionacca,  Lin.,  to  be  the  orchis  (coxic)  ef  the  aniients, 
os  it  is  cbIUhI  talfpe  (<inXfin)  by  the  modern  Grevks; 
M.  Bcissinhirtz  says  that  Orchis  Morns  mascula,  and 
roilirnris  give  the  best  salep  in  Europe;  O.  maciilala  and 
laiifolia  are  rather  inferior  in  quality.  Dr.  Cullen  says, 

‘ I have  seen  it  prepared  in  this  country  from  Orchis  hifolia, 
as  pure  and  as  perfect  os  any  that  comes  from  Turkey.' 
But  all  the  European  saleps  are  far  inferior  to  and  con- 
sidered only  as  indifferent  substitutes  fur  that  brought  by 
commerce  from  tbo  latter  country,  though  the  place  ana 
plant  yielding  it  arc  unknown. 

Though  iho  Arabs  may  have  copierl  the  descriptions  of 
Greek  authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  substance  was  known 
to  eastern  nations  independent  of  all  we.stern  intercourse. 
It  is  highly  valucd-in  India,  and  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce from  Caubul  and  Cashmere  to  the  norih-wc.sturn 
provinces  of  India,  where  it  is  sold,  at  the  Hurdvvar  fair 
held  in  April,  at  a high  price,  sometimes  .is  much  as  4U 
rupees,  or  4/.  a pound.  This  is  very  similar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  Turkey  salep,  though  the  tubers  arc  twice  as 
lame  as  the  best  procurable  in  London. 

The  plant  yielding  tho  Ca&hinoriati  salep  has  not  been 
yet  fully  described,  but  Dr.  Roylo  obtained  sperimeiis  of  the 
tubers  with  the  plant  (not  in  flower)  attached  to  them  in 
1836,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hills  near  the  Jhilum,  on  the 
road  from  Northern  India  to  Cashmere.  This  plant 
he  has  named  Eulophia  vera.  Another  apecius,  E.  cuin- 

slris,  found  in  the  jungly  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 

imalayas,  yields  tubers  vt  inch  are  collected  by  the  natives 
and  sold  as  a suhHtitulo  for  salep  miM-ee.  Auutltcr  phint, 
supposerl  to  be  E.  herbacea,  yields  another  variety  of  miiep 
in  the  Himalayan  Mountains;  of  the  former,  Dr.  Rutle 
stales,  that  having  obtained  some  of  the  tubers  and  pre- 
pared them  os  salep,  that  is,  scalded  them  in  boiling  water 
and  then  carefully  dried  them,  ho  found  tliey  hud  a con- 
siderable resemblance  to  tho  salep  of  commerce,  and  when 
prepared  os  arrow-root  or  gruel,  afforded  a very  agreeable 
and  nutritious  article  of  diet,  similar  to  that  obtained  from 
the  commorcial  salep. 

Sale?  consists  of  the  dried  tubers  of  several  orcbidcous 
plants,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Orchis,  as  O.  moris,  O.  masctilu, 
O.  maculata.  &c.,  and  from  some  species  of  Eulophia.  All 
these  plants  have  two  tubers, charged  uiih  iiutiitious  matter, 
and  while  ono  is  nourishing  the  (lowur-stem  and  seeds  of  the 
current  year,  by  which  it  is  robbed  of  its  store,  the  other  serves 
as  a reservoir  for  the  flower-stom  of  the  succeeding  year.  This 
last  alone  is  fit  for  use.  Both  arc  dug  up  lugothcr,  but  the 
solid  one  only  is  reluiiicd.  It  is  dippcii  in  waim  water,  after 
which  Uie  fine  brown  skin  is  easily  retno\ed  by  means  of  a 
coarse  cloth  or  brush.  ‘The  tubers,  being  thus  rlcuned  and 
peeled,  are  to  be  arrangetl  on  a tin  plate,  and  then  placed 
within  an  oven  heatod  to  the  same  uegreo  as  is  necessary 
for  baking  bread ; here  they  arc  to  remain  for  seven  or  leu 
minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  exchange  their  opaque 
and  milky  whiteness  for  a semi-transparent  born-like  ap- 
pearance. and  a yellowish  colour,  retaining  their  original 
bulk.  Being  then  withdrawn  from  tho  oven,  they  are  ex- 
posed during  some  days  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  nir  ; or 
ny  tbo  employment  of  a very  gentle  beat,  they  may  be 
brought  to  the  same  state  in  the  course  of  a few  hours ; all 
that  IS  then  required  to  adapt  tho  salep  for  food  U to  boil  it 
in  water  (or  milk)  to  the  required  consistency.’  {Library 
qf  Entertaining  Knoxrledge,  ‘ Vegetable  SubsUiiucs : Food 
of  Man,’  p.  159.)  In  Armenia  the  tubers,  whilo  yet  soft, 
are  strung  together  on  threads,  and  suspended  in  the  sun, 
which  is  sufficient  to  dry  them  without  artiflci.il  beat.  The 
chemical  composition  of  salep  varies  according  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  growth  when  the  tubers  are  taken  up.  Though 
Salop  ia  reearded  as  a variety  of  starch,  there  is  very  littlo 
pure  starch  present,  the  chief  constituent  being  that  form  of 
gum  termed  hmitnrine.  With  cold  water  salep  very  slowly 
swells  and  forms  n mucilage  ; but  one  part  of  salep-powder 
with  forty-eight  p.arfs  of  water  boiled  or  heated  forms  a 
thick  mucilage,  whiclrhas  very  peculiar  qualities,  inasmuch 
as  with  either  calcined  magnesia,  blsulphatc  of  quiuui,  or 
VoL.  XX.— 2 Y 
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bibonie  of  so4a,  it  ibickcni  into  a »olid  glue>Uke  lubitanoe.  1 
This  may  be  of  sonico  in  the  arts.  Bui  the  chief  use  of 
•alep  is  as  a mild  and  digestible  article  of  food  : and  as  the  | 
orchis  abounds  in  our  meadows,  a large  supply  of  nourish- 
roent  might  be  obtained  by  digging  up  the  tubers  and  dry- 
ing ibera,  as  above  stated,  and  as  was  recommended  in  the 
last  century  by  Dr.  Percival  iOn  the  /Veturu/ion,  Cuf-  I 
ture%  and  Ute  of  the  OrchiM-TOot,  1773).  In  lliat  work  it 
is  stated  tliat  salep  bu  the  property  of  concealing  the  taste 
of  salt-woler  (see  also  Pftilat.  Magazine,  \o\.  xviLL,  161); 
'a  properly,'  observes  Sir  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  ‘ which  might 
be  turned  to  good  account  in  long  voyages ; the  mucilage  is 
best  to  be  us^  for  this  purjioeo  ’ {M^eria  Indica), 

Salep  is  composed  cbietly  of  bassorine,  some  soluble  gum, 
and  a little  starch  ; by  some  it  is  considered  as  containing 
the  largest  p<^rtion  of  nulritious  matter  in  the  smallest  sjiaco. 

SALERNIT.V'NA  SCIIOLA.  or  Schnol  rf  Salerno,  the 
earliest  scliool  in  Christian  Europe  wliere  medicine  was 
professed,  taught,  and  practised.  Salerno,  from  its  oon- 
nection  with  Constantinople  ami  the  Saracens,  became  the 
centre  of  the  united  learning  of  the  Latins,  the  Orcek^  and 
the  Arabians;  and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  Qrst  cities  in 
Europe  where  the  sciences  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  bar- 
bari-m.  Amongst  other  arts,  it  was  celebrated  very  early 
for  the  profession  of  medicine,*  and  its  first  fame  was  de- 
rived from  the  extraordinary  cures  said  to  have  been  per* 
formed  by  the  relics  of  Saint  Arcbelais.  This  lady,  with  two 
other  holy  virgins,  Tbecla  and  Susanna,  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  about  the  year  21^3,  and 
I heir  remains  were  at  length  deposited  in  the  churdi  of  the 
Benedictine  uuns  of  Saint  George  at  Salerno.  (Anton. 
Mazsa,  Hi»tor.  Epit.  de  Rebut  So/ern-,  Neap.,  1681,  4to., 
cap.  vi.j  In  an  autient  chronicle,  quoted  b)  Mazsa,  it  is 
said  that  the  first  founders  of  tho  school  of  Salerno  were 
Kabinus  Elinus,  s Jew ; Pontus,  a Greek ; Adalo,  a Saracen; 
and  SaleriiUii,aLatui,  who  taught  medicine  in  their  rosMctive 
languages,  butaiwbat  era  is  not  menlioued.  (Anton.  Mazza, 
SiUem.  Hitt.,  cap.ix.)  Though  medical  works  had  never  been 
wanting  in  the  dark  ages,  and  tho  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  were  translated  iotu  LAtin  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ,t  yet  tliis  art  was  principally  derived  IVom  tho  Arabians, 
who  likewise  learned  it  from  the  Greeks.  After  that  war- 
like people  had  softened  into  habits  of  peace  and  luxury, 
by  the  eucouragement  of  their  khalifa,  and  particularly  of 
Al'Mamoun,  at  the  b^innmg  of  the  mnth  century,  they 
applied  themselves  to  learning.  Many  of  the  Greek  writers 
were  translated  into  Arabic ; and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  art  of  medicine  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  became 
their  favourite  studies.  In  their  A'equont  visits  to  the  port  of 
Salerno,  the  knowledge  which  they  freely  communu’ated 
was  eagerly  received  lucre  and  diligently  cultivated.  For 
many  centuries  the  most  able  professors  of  medicine  were 
the  higher  prelstes  and  the  superior  monks.t 

Connected  with  tlie  city  of  Salerno  by  its  vicinity,  and  the 
similarity  of  its  literary  pursuits,  was  the  monastery  of  Mount 
Casino.  Hera  and  at  Salerno  great  progress  in  the  sciences 
had  boon  made,  when  the  arrival  of  Oonstanlinus  Afcr  com- 
menced a new  sera  of  learning  and  fame.  This  celebrated 
man  was  born  at  Carthage.  After  thirty-nme  years  spent 
in  study  at  Bagdad  and  in  travel,  he  returned  to  his  naiive 
country,  master  of  all  the  learning  then  current  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  medicine.  His  talents  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  he  was  obliged  to  lly,  aivl  took 
refuge  at  Salerno  in  1060.  He  was  di^roverud  by  tl>e 
brother  of  the  kbalif  of  E^vqit,  who  ha]i|>ei>cd  to  bo  in  that 
city,  and  who  recominendetl  him  to  Robert  Guiscatd.  By 
this  prince  he  was  patrotu^ed,  and  made  his  secretary. 
Having  been  converieil  to  Chrii^iianity,  he  became  a monk, 
ami  rciirod  to  the  monastery  of  Mount  Casino  about  the 
year  1075,  wliere  Desiderius  was  tho  abbot.  He  died  in 
1087,  after  having,  by  his  wonderful  cures,  the  mnltilude 
of  books  he  wrote,  and  the  number  and  fa^me  of  his  scho- 
lars, raisod  the  reputation  of  the  School  of  Salerno  to  the 
greatc-,1  height.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  printed  (Basil., 

• ' laurW  I’MWailaiiA.  at>l  nnKimii*  nM»U«>r>ni  *cho)«  ah  nntk|.in  l^iu 
para  hahKHtati’  OpSark.  ViuUa,  * HUi.  l^rclM  / lib.  iU..  y.  477  (*4.  tiuoitaiM. 
I‘an«.  IbLi.  aJ  as.  lOSe.  ‘Sin  da'  lrmi>i  Ui  1m>IM  GwVaool  Vill.\M»pa. 
fmnt  STS  to  toC)  I liUsDonr. ' Uuiria  Ji  Nai>oli/  <'4.  liaia.,  1*53,  ful-  ii-.  p. 
124. 

t About  ih*  year  6S(>.  ('saUartanu  racamiariHled  to  hi*  moaka  ‘ l.rzita  Hip- 
pocrairm  r<  (»^uto  LaUi>4lit.fuic<xit«nH»:‘  Muraluri,'  .AoIk}.  lu).,'  vo).  in.. 
e«-l  aie.aJ.Mr.llol,  1740,  tot 

} Huh<«<(ueuU)r,  by  th«  omiDctlt  of  Latorao  in  11^  of  Toun  So  1163,  aoJ 
tha  Jt<taa  «it  lianofiu*  111.  l»  lilC.tha  (Jeifcy  atij  tatiaka  *ere  pToliihhrJ  from 
aarreidoK  iba  piofaMoo,  of  aJapeataa  aod  pb)*kUo».  bol  IhryaliUcoutlauetl 
ina  pfact^a. 


1S36,  1539,  2 vols.  fol.),  and  others  remain  in  manuscriul.* 
The  names  of  few  of  his  dUciplcs  have  been  recorded. 
We  And  mention  however  of  Atto.  chaplain  to  the  empress 
Agnes,  who  translated  the  works  of  his  master  from  vaiious 
languages  into  Latin.  (Pot.  Diac.,  De  Eirit  llluttr.,  cap. 
xxix.)  Another  of  his  pupils  was  John,  the  physician,  an 
eloquent  and  learned  min,  who  published  a hook  of  aphi>- 
risros,  and  died  at  Naples,  where  he  de|H;$ited  the  books 
written  by  his  master.  Oariopontus  seems  likewise  to  have 
been  a contemporary.  (Moreau, /Vofegom.,  p.  11.)  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  ascertain  the  other  celebrated  phy- 
sicians of  Salerno  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  soon  after  the 
time  when  tho  * Regimen  Saniiatis  SaU-rnttanura  * was  w rit- 
ten. The  earliest  whoso  name  occurs  is  Nicolaus,  who, 
amongst  other  works,  wrote  a book,  still  extant,  entitled 
‘ Antidolarium,’ upon  modicinos,  which  was  thought  to  have 
been  the  summit  of  medical  knowledge.  [Nicolai's  Pr.k- 
POsiTUS.1  it  was  commented-  u^ion  by  John  Pintearius,  in 
tho  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  many  other  writers. 

, Musandinus  wrote  upon  diet.  Maurus  upon  urine  and  p}iU>- 
botomy.  Tho  ^{)ecific  works  of  Joim  Ca»ta|ius,  Matthew 
I Solomon,  and  Ricanlus  Senior  arc  not  enuiuernted.  Tliere 
^ were  other  learned  men  who  studied  mctlicmc  at  Salerno  in 
, that  century,  but  remuveil  to  other  places,  such  as  Saint 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Sigma,  afterwards  abbot  of  Casino,  and 
again  bishop,  who  died  in  1126:  Romualdus  the  second,  arch- 
bishop of  Salerno  from  1157  to  1181,  who  attended  William, 
king  of  Sicily,  as  his  physician,  in  1127;  Sahidinus  Aiicu- 
lanus,  physician  to  the  prince  ofTatuiilum  in  1163.  (Ac- 
gidius  Corbol. ; Petrus  Diac. ; Mazza;  &c)  Nor  was  the 
'healing  art  confined  to  men  only:  there  were  many  of  tho 
j fair  sex  who  were  celebrated  for  their  medical  skill.  Tlio 
time  when  most  of  them  lived  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Onlcricus 
Vitalis  speaks  of  a woman  unequalled  in  medicine  in  1U5U: 

* Rodulfus  cognomenlo  Mala-Corona,  Physics  scieniiam 
tarn  copiose  babuil,  ut  in  urbe  Psalerniiaitd,  ubi  maxims 
medioorum  schnis  ab  antique  tempore  habcniur,  ncminem 
in  medioinali  arte,  prsier  qiiandam  sapieniem  tnalronau, 
sibi  parem  invonirct*  {Hitt.Eec!.,  lib.  lii.,  ad  an.  1509, 
p.  477).  Abolla  wrote  a poem  in  two  books,  ' De  Alnihile  cl 
(le  Naturfi  Seminis  Humani.’  Mercurialis  composed  Ixioks 
‘ De  Crisibus,’  * Do  Fcbre  Pestilenti,’  * De  Curalione  Vul- 
nerum,’  ‘ De  Unguentis.'  Rebecrn,  a work  ‘De  Febnbus, 
de  Urinis,  et  de  Embryonc.'  Trotta  or  Trottula's  book 
' De  Mulicnira  Passionibus  ante,  in,  et  post  Parium*  i» 
allowed  to  he  a forgery.^  SentiaGuerna  lectured  on  medi- 
cine, ond  Ccnalanlia  (Alcii.la  rveeived  iJio  licmmr  of  tho 
doctonile. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  learned  men  who 
studied  physical  Salerno  after  the  twelfth  century,  of  whout 
Mazza  has  given  a long  catalogue.  From  those  we  nmy 
however  except  John  de  Procida,  a nobleman  and  physiciitii 
of  Salerno,  the  friend  and  physician  of  Manfred,  king  of 
Sicily,  anti  ihe  adviser  of  the  Sicilian  Vesyicrs. 

Wlien  the ‘Regimen  Saniiatis’ was  written,  the  profci^^rs 
contented  themselves  with  the  humble  title  of  the  School  of 
Salerno.  By  the  privileges  of  auhsequent  .sovereigns,  it  was 
gradually  constituted  a regular  university.  Ruggiero,  king 
of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1 137,  enactcrl  a law  that  all  who 
designed  to  practise  medicine  should  be  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  his  offiriala  and  judges,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
confiscation  of  all  their  goods.  By  * officiaU’  it  is  stipiHjsed 
that  the  physicians  of  Salerno  were  understooil,  as  he  had 
recently  given  great  privileges  to  that  city.  The  emperor 
Fre<leric  II.,  having  established  likewise  a university  at 
Naples,  publuhcd  edicts  for  its  government,  which  were 
finally  promulgated  in  1231.  liic  study  of  physic  and 
lectures  in  that  art  were  restrained  to  those  two'  univer- 
sities. Students  were  to  apply  themsvives  to  logic  fur 
three  years  before  they  commcnce<l  the  study  of  medicine, 
which  they  were  to  pursue  for  five  yeors;  nor  were  they 
then  admitted  till  they  had  practised  fur  one  year  under  an 
expert  physician.  After  n public  examination,  the  university 
of  Salerno  had  full  power  to  grant  a licence  to  practUo: 
that  of  Naples  could  only  certify  tho  sufficiency  of  the  can- 

* nU  apiM*Ar«  oristoaliji  ib  Lnnju  Oativunii  ‘ (J^Kruoicoa  Cbunrot., 

N«t)K.  4to.  iSIn,  lib  U1 , c«p  xxxr.-.  Mid  I’rtnu  I)i*runu>,  ' IV  Vlrla  ttlatir. 
Cb«iu«M..’ea{<.  nlii.  (to  ’ lilbl.  M»b.  Vtl.  Pwi..' Inm.  sti..  p- 8(^.  S4.  l.wUs 
1S77).  Fran  Umm;*  to  Mur«L, ' Aut.  iul.,'  toLiU..  dj<«.  xliv..  p.904;  Ciau.. 
f«il  H..  p.  123;  K«brich  * lliKli<i4h.  (#i.»T4i,'  vol.  nil.,  p.  1J3,  VrL;  * Bib 
tiotU.  If*4.  LstinV  «nl-  k, ».  1 ISS. 
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didste  to  the  king  or  his  chancellor,  who  granted  the  scripts^  as  the  poem  in  the  middle  ages  received  by  degrees 
licence.  T1)0  imtuei  of  ' doctor  ’ and  master  were  nut  then  many  spurious  additions.  The  oldest  editions,  with  the  com> 
known  as  specific  lilies  of  honour,  but  were  used  in  their  mentary  of  Arnaldus  do  VilIauova.havo  only  three  hundred 
original  si^niUcaliuns  for  teachers  or  persons  skilled  in  their  ond  sixty-four  verses,  which  may  therefore  bo  considered  as 
art.  the  only  gouuiue  ones,  since  Arnaldus,  who  lived  in  the 

The  licensed  practitioners  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  fourteenth  century,  and  passed  some  time  at  ^icmu,  had 
regulations  respecting  laedicines,  to  inform  the  court  if  certainly  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  most  accurate 
apothecaries  did  not  prepare  their  drugs  properly,  and  to  copy  of  the  poem.  The  whole  work  was  much  esteemed,  not 
give  advice  to  ibe  poor  gratis.  Every  physician  was  to  visit  only  in  the  middle  ages,  but  also  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
his  {vatient  at  least  twice  a day,  and  once  in  the  night  if  century,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  an  important  source  of 
necessary,  and  was  not  to  receive  for  bis  attendance  more  information  respecting  the  state  of  medicine  in  that  age. 
than  half  u golden  tarena*  daily;  or  if  called  out  of  (he  As  it  was  not  designed  fur  physicians,  but  for  an  unlearned 
city,  three  tareno)  and  his  expenses,  or  four  tarenrn  to  pro*  sovereign,  and  for  general  use.  its  object  was  rather  the  pre> 
vide  himiclf.  Ho  was  nut  to  undertake  to  cure  a disorder  servation  of  health  than  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  means 


for  a specific  sum,  or  to  beep  an  apothecary’s  shop,  or  to  be 
in  partnership  with  an  apothecary.  Surgeons  were  to  study 
for  one  year,  and  to  be  pei  foci  in  anatomy  before  they  were 
admitted  to  practise.  Apothecaries  were  to  take  an  oath  to 
coro)M>und  their  roeiliciiies  according  to  the  forms  prescribed, 
and  for  a flxe<l  price,  which  for  simple  drugs  was  three 
tarenm  an  ounce.  Such  were  the  regulations  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic.^  The  three  professions  appear  to  have  been 
kept  distinct  as  early  as  the  time  of  Avenzoar,  whowas  born 
at  Seville  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  even  in  the  lime  of 
Cclsus.  (Freind, //u/ona  etU  Paris,  1735,  <lto., 

p.  253 ; Clerc,  Hitt,  de  la  Mid.,  p.  334.)  These  constitu- 
tions, and  the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Salerno,  were 
Confirmed  and  extended  by  other  princes,  and  were  in  force  in 
modern  times.  They  are  the  most  aniient  medical  statutes 
in  Europe,  and  show  the  state  of  the  methcal  professions  in 
those  early  times.  When  fully  established,  the  university 
consisted  of  ton  doctors,  of  whom  the  eldest  had  the  title  of 
prior.  Their  common  seal  bore  the  image  of  St.  Matthew, 
their  patron  saint,  whose  body  had  been  given  to  them  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  and  the  inscription  of  ‘ Civitas  Hippoeratia.' 
Students  were  admitted  to  the  uoclorate  by  the  solemn  form 
of  having  a book  put  into  their  bands,  a ring  on  their  fingers, 
a crown  of  laurel  on  their  heads,  and  a kiss  on  their  cheeks. 
(Mazza,  cap.  ix. ; Freind,  Hitt.  Med.i  The  medical  science  of 
the  Arabians,  thus  introduced  into  Satorno.  was  in  substance 
that  of  the  Greeka,  from  whom  it  was  derived.  In  the 
theory  and  cure  of  diseases  they  followed  the  opinions  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen;  not  indeed  in  their  native  sim- 
plicity, but  often  corrupted  by  their  own  vain  and  fanciful 
inventions,  by  the  superstitions  of  astrology,  and  the  follies 
of  alchemy.  (Fr^nd,  p.  479  ; Gian.,  vol.  ii- p.  119,  sec.  3.) 
Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  modern  science  of  medicine  owes 
much  to  their  improvements.  They  greatly  extended  (he 
Materia  Mcdira  by  the  introduction  of  many  efficacious  re- 
medies. They  added  to  the  list  of  medical  plants.  The  first 
hut  very  gradual  introduction  of  chemistry  into  medicine  it 
wholly  theirs  (as  all  the  chemistry  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Greek  writers  relates  to  the  fusion  or  transmutation  of 
inotaU),  and  many  of  their  formula)  of  compound  medicines 
still  retain  a place  in  modern  dispensatories.  In  many 
points  of  practice  they  ventured  (o  diner  from  their  masters, 
os  in  less  copious  bleedings,  in  milder  purgatives,  in  substi. 
tuting  sugar  for  honey  in  their  syrups  ; and  they  first 
tided  the  eyes  and  the  taste  of  their  patients  by  clothing 
their  prescriptions  in  gold  and  silver  leaf— a luxury  which 
continued  till  within  the  last  few  years. 

Under  the  title  ’Regimen  Sanitatis  Solemitanum.' wc 
posses  a collection  of  dieletical  precepts,  written  chiefly  in 
].Atin  rhyming  hexameten.t  The  poem  is  dedicated,  by 
the  Medical  &hool  at  Salerno,  to  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  wIk>  is  styled  king  of  England,  and  was  probably 
composed  by  a physician  of  Salerno,  at  the  beginning  of  (be 
eleventh  century.  Johannes  de  Mediolano  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  author  of  it,  which  opinion  was  first  started, 
m 1649,  by  Zacharias  Sylvius,  on  account  of  some  manuscripts 
(one  of  them  as  old  as  1 4 1 8)  which  had  his  name  in  the  inscrip- 
tion ; however,  neither  the  earliest  coiumontalors  and  editors 
mir  the  oldest  nanuscripts  make  any  mention  of  his  name. 
The  number  of  the  versos  vanes  much  in  different  roanu- 

• A *wM  mto  wh'tch  twenty  insinf.  enJ  woo}il  now  be  woHb  fbur 

shlUiutfe  enil  two  ‘ Quelibat  uncle  cuiu|miuU  pm  qiiinqiia  Sarenie,  et 

c|uu)tbwt  flureau  pro  «ei  Urenii,  et  qallibct  utraS  pro  duabus  C«ro)iiil«,  et 
•inolilwHCerolino  i>»u  c»aie>* 

f rjinnnooi‘,  wl-  U..  n.  The  Cmnit  ttinne  ere  in  mnny  rollerticiet:  0>«> 

la-4  ii  P.  Pauli. ' I’ancUol  HnrbiVniim  Lefri  Aatliitil.’ 3 VoU.  fol  . Venice, 
ITSl.  In  wot.  i..  p.  XJ.  -Hee  the  ’ Kpmle*  of  Peter  do  Vin«i«.  FmUriei  chan- 
r»-Unr.,*  Ub.  it!.,  enUl.  lO,  11,  13.  The  Cvu«tUvik>n  ia  eulitied  ‘ De  Probabill 
Raperiontla  Medkarum.' 

t See  Sir  Abiiacnii-r  Croke’e  ' Raeay  am  Rhymloz  Latin  Vene/  Oxfunl, 
crown  ^eo..  liiBS,  ned  Ibe  Preface  to  hi«  edllmi  of  Um  ' KrgiDcn  SoniUti* 
telerolUDom.' 


prescribed  for  (his  purpose  consist  in  the  due  observation  of 
the  six  non-naturals  (strangely  so  called  because  they  are 
external,  and  not  parts  of  the  natural  body),  air,  food,  ex- 
ercise. sleep,  the  excretions,  and  the  passions.  To  these 
heads  may  be  reduced  the  various  rtdes  of  living  in  a salu- 
brious air  and  observing  the  changeful  seasons;  the  minute 
detail  of  all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink,  and  the  qualities  of 
herbs,  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  poem ; frequent 
exercise  and  ablutions,  avoiding  sleep  at  improper  times, 
not  neglecting  the  calls  of  nature,  and  avoiding  cares  and 
all  other  violent  agitations  of  the  mind.  The  number  of 
editions  that  have  been  published  of  this  work  is  im 
roonso.  A complete  list  of  them  is  prefixed  to  Acker 
roann’s  edition,  Stendol,  1790, 8vo.;  Sir  Alexander  Croke’s, 
Oxford,  1830,  crown  8vo. ; and  in  Choulant's  Handbuchder 
BiicAerkunde  Jur  die  Aeltere  Medicin,  Leipz.,  1828,  8vo. 
(from  which  two  last  works  the  preceding  account  has  been 
principally  abridged).  The  bMt  oommetitary  is  that  by 
Arnaldus  de  Villa  Nova,  which  has  been  very  frequently 
reprinted,  and  which  has  formed  the  basis  of  meet  of 
the  editions  since  published.  It  was  first  published  at 
Moutpelier,  1480,  4to.  Two  of  the  most  useful  and  va- 
luable editions  (though  without  the  Commentary  of  Ar- 
naldus) are  Ackermann’s  and  Croke’s  mention^  above. 
The  work  baa  also  been  translated  into  German,  French, 
English,  Italian,  Dutch.  &o. ; and  upon  the  whole  no 
medical  work  appears  ever  to  have  enjoyed  greater  popu- 
larity. 

SALE'RNO,  THE  PROVINCE  OF.  one  of  the  ad- 
ministrative (hvisiuns  of  the  kingdom  of  Naiiles,  called  also 
* Principato  Citra,’  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  west  by  tha  gulf  of  Salerno  and  by  the 
province  of  Naples,  south  by  the  gulf  of  Policastro,  and  east 
by  the  province  of  Basilicata.  Tite  province  of  Salerno  lies 
west  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Af>eiinmes,  and  between 
that  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  except  a small 
portion  which  spreads  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, about  the  sources  of  the  nver  Agri.  [Basilicata  ] 
The  length  of  the  province  is  about  80  miles  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  30  miles. 
The  central  and  larger  part  of  the  t^vince  consists  of  the 
basin  of  the  Sele  and  its  atlluents.  The  Sele  (Silarus)  rises 
in  the  central  Apennines  near  Conza,  flows  in  a south-west 
direction,  and  is  joined  about  half-way  between  its  source 
snd  the  sea  by  the  TanagroorRio  Negro,  which  comes  from 
the  south-east,  and  which  has  a longer  course  than  the 
Sele  itself,  being  joined,  before  its  conlluenoe  with  the  Sele, 
by  the  Rio  Bianco,  which  descends  from  (he  Apennines  of 
Muro  in  Basilicata. 

Tlie  valley  of  the  Tanagro  is  bounded  on  (he  west  by  a 
detached  ridge  called  Monte  Albumo,  which  runs  about 
twenty  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east.  West  of  the 
Albumo  is  the  valley  of  the  Pictra  or  Calorc,  which  enters 
the  Sele  a few  miles  above  its  sestuary.  The  valley  of  the 
Caloro  is  bounded  to  the  south-west  by  another  ridge,  which 
rises  cast  of  Po^stura,  and  on  which  stands  (he  town  of  Ca- 
paccio.  South  of  this  ridge  is  a fine  region  of  hills  and 
valleys  sloping  towards  the  coast,  and  extending  to  the  south 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Policastro.  This  tract  of  country,  which 
was  known  to  the  anlients  by  the  name  of ' Ptestamc  valles,' 
is  now  called  ' II  Cilento,’  from  the  small  river  Alento  which 
flows  through  it  [PjCstcm.]  The  region  of  the  Cilento  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  it  contains 
good  pasture:  the  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  industrv 
and  honesty.  They  have  numerous  coasting  vessels,  with 
which  they  trade  with  Salerno  and  Naples.  This  district 
contains  many  villages,  and  above  100,000  inhabitants.  A 
road  has  been  constructed  of  late  years  from  Salerno  to 
Vallo,  which  is  the  principal  town  of  this  sorJuded  diitrict. 
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The  town  of  Poli^stro  was  formerly  of  some  iropfirtance, 
Imt  being  racked  anil  lialf  destroyed  by  tliu  Turks  in  liic 
sixteenth  century,  it  has  never  recovered,  and  is  now  an  iii' 
signitlcant  jdace.  Sapri,  which  is  farther  east  in  the  inner* 
recess  of  the  gulf  of  Pulicastro,  is  u place  of  Some  trade, 
and  liHS  a natural  harbour. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento,  as  far  as 
Cape  CntQi>anclla.  belongs  also  to  the  province  of  Salerno. 
Tlic  towns  of  Victri,  l.a  Seala.  Posiuno,  Amalfi,  and  Ma* 
jori  arc  III  this  district,  w hich  is  remarkably  tiopuloua  and 
1ie;dlhy.  The  iiiliabitants  arc  mostly  engaged  in  maritime 
trade,  [.\malfi.] 

A lung  ridge,  u hich  is  an  offset  of  the  central  Apennines, 
runs  in  a westward  direction,  dividing  the  province  of 
Salerno  from  thut  of  Avellino  or  Priucipaiu  Ultra,  and  then 
running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  peninsula  of  Sorrento. 
This  ridge  forms  a natural  boundary  between  the  plain  of 
Cnmpama  and  the  liastn  of  the  Seic.  Tlie  administrative 
pi-ovmceof  Salerno  however  includes  also  a d.strirt  north  of 
this  ridge,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarno.  The  towns 
of  Nocera  and  Sarno  are  in  tliis  district.  [Nocera  uei 

pAUANt.] 

Salkk.'«o  (the  Roman  Sahrnum),  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vinco,  and  an  archbishop’s  see,  is  a walled  town  of  ll.uou 
inhabitants  finely  situaira  on  the  sea-coast,  and  surrounded 
by  a beiuitiful  tract  of  country  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
An  old  Norman  castle  rises  on  a cliff  above  the  lop.  The 
harbour  of  .Salerno  is  only  suited  fur  small  vessels.  Salerno 
has  a royal  lyceum,  a court  of  justice  fur  (he  province,  a 
theatre,  and  many  churches  and  convents.  The  most  re- 
markable building  is  the  cathedral,  built  or  restored  in  the 
elcrcntli  century,  by  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  con- 
queror.  who  adorned  it  with  columns  of  porphyry,  a mosaic 
paM.mcnt,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  w hich  ho  took 
from  Pieetum.  Among  the  modern  buildings  the  palace  of 
the  inlendente,  or  governor,  is  considered  handsome.  The 
quay  along  the  sca*sbore  is  a fine  promenade.  An  annual 
fair  of  both  native  and  foreign  goods  is  held  at  Salerno  in 
the  month  of  September,  which  is  the  most  coosideialde  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  resorted  to  by  all  the  merchants  from 
Naples. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  are : 1,  La  Cava,  a town  of  StiOb  inhabitants, 
and  n bishop's  see,  delightfully  situated  in  a valley  of  the 
Apennines,  on  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno.  The 
populatiun  is  chiefU'  emiduycd  iu  manufhctiiriug  linen, 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  amt  pottery.  The  neighbouring  Ile- 
nodicline  convent  has  a valuable  library  of-MSS.  and  some 
good  paintings.  2.  Sarno,  a considerable  town  in  the  plain 
of  Campania,  near  the  river  of  tho  same  name,  five  miles 
north  of  Nucera,  has  several  convents  and  churches,  and 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  3.  Eboii,  in  a plain  south-eaituf 
Salerno,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Calabria,  where  the  road  to 
Paistum  branches  off  to  the  south,  is  a jioor  town  w ith  about 
5000  inhabilnhts.  4,  Molilerno,  a town  in  the  Apenninos, 
on  tho  borders  of  Basilicata,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Agri,  has  6000  inhabitants,  and  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a 
Neapolitan  family,  the  late  representative  of  which  figured 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century. 

The  population  of  the  province  amounts  to  about  513.000 
inhabitants,  distributed  among  1C1  communes.  Of  thispo* 
piilation  about  04,000  are  owners  of  land  or  houses,  23.1,000 
arc  agricultural  labourers,  47UO  are  seafaring  men,  2500 
oriesls  1080  monks,  and  9!<0  nuns.  The  number  of  vessels 
oolonging  to  tho  province  consists  of  about  275,  including 
fishing-lxmis.  (Serrisiori,  Slatisiiea  djlalia;  Pelroni, 
Cenfiniento  de  Ptfuli  DominJ.)  ■ 

S.^LFORD,  one  of  the  six  hundreds  into  which  the 
county  of  LancAsier  is  divided  [LAMCASHiRK],contain8  seven 
market-towns— M.'uifhcBter.  Bolton,  Bury,  Asliton-undet- 
Lvne.  Oidimm,  Rochdale,  and  Salford;  and  consists  of  tho 
following  eleven  parishes: — 1,  Bolton  Division— Bolton, 
Bury,  Dean,  Uadchffe.  Wigan ; 2.  Manchester  Division— 
Beswirk  (extra  parochial),  Eedes.  Manchesler,  Prestwich- 
rum-Oldham ; 3,  Middleton  Division — Middleton.  Prost- 
wich-cum  Oidham,  Roclidulo.  The-o  parishes  comprise  one 
hundred  townshi|w.  The  district  contains  the  following 
canals:  the  Duke  of  llridgewater’s.  the  Bolton.  Bury,  ami 
Manchester,  the  Stockport,  the  Riichdale.  the  Worslcy  and 
Wigan,  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool.  From  Mauchostcr, 
whieli  maybe  prarlically  eonsiderwl  ns  its  centre,  radwnys 
uow  run  in  almost  every  dtieclion— to  Liverpool,  Bolton, 


Leeds,  Birmingham,  T.,or.don.  Stock))ort,  Preston.  Tire  prin- 
cipal rivers  and  rivulets  arc  the  Mersey.  Irwel),  Tame,  Med- 
lock,  Irk,  Roch,  and  Calder.  The  hundred  is  Iwcuty-two 
miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  nineteen  iu  breadth 
from  south  to  north. 

At  the  original  division  of  parishes  Salford  was  thinly 
peopled,  which  accounts  for  there  being  so  few  in  this  now 
cruw'ded  district.  Few  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  reside 
in  their  antient  mansions,  most  of  them  having  sought  a 
retreat  where  land  is  less  valuable  and  rural  enjojments  are 
less  encroached  on  by  manufacturing  occu|>atiou5. 

There  is  a great  contrast  between  this  hundred  at  tho 
time  of  the  Conquest  and  at  tho  present  day.  At  the  former 
time  itcontaiiieilonly  the  towns  of  Salford,  Manchester,  Had. 
cliffe,  and  Rochdale.  At  present  the  whole  region  is  covered 
with  towns  atid  vdlages  ; and  instead  of  sending  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  one  baron,  the  hundred  of  Salford  now 
sends  ton  members  to  Parliarocnt,  exclusive  of  the  knights 
of  the  shire.  In  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  the  hundred  of 
Salford,  then  held  of  the  king,  yielded  only  37/.  4«.  to  Ute 
royal  revenue;  white  in  the  year  1629  its  parishes  and 
townships  were  valued  at  1,554,314/.  per  annum,  and  paul 
3236/.  to  the  county  rale,  upon  an  assessment  of  one  half- 
penny in  the  pound. 

Within  the  last  century  the  increase  of  population  and  of 
property  in  Salford  hundred  has  been  very  great,  owing 
chielly  to  its  being  the  great  scat  of  the  cotiun-uianufarlure. 
In  1631  it  had  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture 
5139,  and  of  families  chiefly  employed  in  trade  and  maiiu- 
facluros  96,172.  In  16U1  the  population  was  261,413, 
which  in  181 1 had  risen  to  356,734,  und  in  1631  had  reached 
612.414.  This  growth  has  been  most  decided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester.  Ttio  following  table,  exhibiting 
the  rateable  value  in  twenty  different  townships  at  Ihret* 
different  periods,  shows  the  groat  incrca^u  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  inanufacluring  distiicl 
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Ycsrlv  VaIo0,  Vf  itW  VaIm. 
tS15.  1S:». 

Yearly  Valu*. 
IS  10. 

M.'inchester  . 

£303.732 

£371,749 

£722.640 

Salford 

47,910 

100.068 

160,496 

Chorlton-on-Medlock  19.484 

06,645 

1.37,651 

Ardwick 

M.097 

13,004 

39,316 

Pendleton 

16,425 

26.6.35 

48,.361 

Chceiham  . 

8,524 

24.190 

38,983 

Ashion-under-Lyno 

.33,548 

71,8.37 

143.613 

Oldham 

29,970 

54.798 

107,500 

Bury 

16..546 

34,054 

52.882 

Blaekhurn  . 

37,624 

52,073 

83.700 

Pio.tton  , 

34,936 

80,984 

129,766 

Great  Bolton 

27,661 

C.3.865 

93,915 

Little  Bolton 

11,755 

23,680 

47.110 

Over  Darwin 

6,629 

10,207 

16,966 

Hadingden  . 

8,472 

11,469 

1 7.260 

Crumpsall  . 

2,910 

4,933 

13.237 

FaiUwoilh 

4.641 

5,450 

6,514 

Stretford  . 

7.060 

12,357 

21,676 

Pilkingiun 

12,193 

26,611 

32,675 

Prestwich 

5,699 

9,361 

11.565 

£C47,4I(> 

fl.064,980  £1,928,038 

Tlie  increase,  great  as  it  is  in  tho  yearly  value  of  rate- 
able properly  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  which  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1815,  is  yet  in  a less  ratio  of  in- 
creaso  than  many  other  town.>ihips;  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  value  of  the  twenty  townships  has  nearly  trebled 
within  the  twenty-five  years.  The  aggregate  value  of  ralo- 
ablo  properly  in  all  the  twenty  townships  (including  Man- 
chester) in  1815,  vi*.  647,416/.,  is  exceeded  by  the  present 
value  of  property  in  the  township  of  Manchester  alone,  viz. 
722,640/. 

For  many  years  a house  of  correction  at  Hunt’s  Bank  in 
Manchester,  now  occupied  as  the  Castle  Inn,  had  serve<l  for 
a common  gaol,  as  well  for  the  town  of  Manchester  as  fur 
the  hundred  of  Salford;  but  in  the  year  1782  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtaincil  for  the  erection  of  the  NewIiaiUy 
Prison  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irwcll.  and  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  1787.  the  foundations  of  tha  gaol  were  laid.  Part  of 
the  inscription  on  tho  foundation-stone  runs  thus:  ‘that 
there  may  remain  to  posterity  a momiroenl  of  the  affection 
and  gratitude  of  this  countv  to  tlmt  most  excellent  persvon 
who  hath  so  fully  proveef  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
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separate  and  solitary  confinement  of  offenders*  this  pnson  of  containing  at  one  time  583  male  and  2H  femalo  prison* 
is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  John  Howauo.’  In  April,  ers*  in  all  797.  The  average  number  is  700.  The  cost  of 
1790/this  gaol  and  penilenliary  house*  was  opened  for  the  a male  prisoner  is  about  2d.  aday;ofa  female.  I|(d.  a*day. 
reception  of  prisoners.  For  the  year  1837-8  there  was  expended  in  food  for  the 

U is  one  of  the  best  conducted  prisons  in  England.  Tlic  prisoners  the  sum  of  2534/. ; namely,  for  broad,  meal,  peas, 
olllcers  are  appointed  by  the  m^istrates  of  lUo  hundred,  salt,  and  pepper,  1734/.;  for  butchers'  meat.  505/.;  for 
The  majority  of  male  prisoners  arc  employed  in  weaving,  potatoes  295/.  From  Jan.  1794  to  Jon.  1838,  there  were 
hator  shoo  making,  tailoring,  oron  the  tread-mills,  of  wbi<m  94,340  persons  committed.  The  sum  paid  in  salaries  for 
there  are  six.  The  female  prisoners  are  occupied  in  weaving,  the  year  1835  was  2231/.  14*.  6d.  By  a return  of  prisoners 
sewing,  washing,  and  beading  pins.  Tbo  proceeds  from  the  in  the  New  Bailey,  who  are  known  to  have  been  at  largo 
prisoners'  earning  in  1835  amounted  to  524/.  In  summer  committing  deprraotions  for  the  time  specified,  it  appears 
the  prisoners  rise  and  go  to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  that  40  thieves  had  been  plundering  for  a year,  50  for  two 
continue  their  labour  to  the  aame  hour  in  the  evening,  with  years,  1 7 for  three  years,  10  for  four  years,  5 for  five  years, 
tho  allowancu  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfiut,  an  hour  for  1 for  six  years,  3 for  seven  years,  and  1 for  nine  years; — 
dinner,  and  an  hour  on  quitting  work.  In  winter  their  total  127  prisoners.  The  average  duration  of  each  prison- 
hours  of  labour  are  regulated  by  the  extent  of  daylight,  eris  career  of  depredation  before  tho  imprisonment  is  two 
Prayers  are  read  every  morning,  and  divine  service  is  per-  years  and  three  months.  Juvenile  delinquency  abounds 
formed  twice  on  the  Sunday.  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  in  the  district  The  number  of  offenders  of  twenty  years 
tracts  are  distributed  among  tlte  prisoners  by  the  chaplain,  of  age  and  under  who  annually  pass  through  it  is  lObO, 
In  the  month  of  November.  1834,  the  silent  system  was  but  the  number  brought  before  tlie  magistrates  in  one  year 
introduced.  The  gross  expenditure  for  the  year  1837-8  was  is  4000.  The  crime  which  those  nurotwra  indicate  is  how- 
8256/.  The  total  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  ever  committed  by  a comparatively  small  number  of  persons, 
prison  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  October,  1836,  was  and  by  the  same  round  of  offenders.  The  fullowing  tables 
€551,  namely,  4783  males  and  1868  females.  It  is  capable  give  valuable  information  on  this  important  subject. 


Aget,  StT,  O^encet,  Degree  o/  Edtutdion,  and  Reeult  Trial  the  Prieonere  qf  Ttcenty  Years  qf  Age  and 
under,  committed  to  /Ae  Sew  Bailey  Setsione,  from  the  \7th  qf  October,  1839,  to  the  24M  qf  February,  184U, 
being  the  result  qf  Four  Beteions  held  during  that  period. 


S umber  of  Juvenile  Delin(pienlt  committed  to  the  New  Bailey  Sesrion»,.Jritm  December,  1 934,  to  December,  1 839,  inclusive, 

being  five  years. 
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SALFORD,  a roarkel-town  in  tho  pariih  of  Manchoster 
end  hundre«l  of  Salford,  U divided  from  Maneheatur  by  the 
river  Irwell,  uvor  which  there  are  flvc  bridtjes  from  one 
)daco  to  the  other.  Tilt  (he  |>a&»lng  of  the  Reform  Act  it 
\raa  considered  as  little  more  than  a suburb  of  Mancliesler, 
uilh  which  it  is  still  imimately  connected  by  commercial, 
social,  and  domestic  relations.  U is  now  however  a la^e, 
(lopulous,  and  improving  town,  having  its  own  municipal 
C’lvcrnmcnt,  and  returning  a moinber  to  parliament.  Sal* 
ford  may  be  viewed  cither  as  a township  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester,  or  as  a borough  comprising  three  other  town* 
ahips. 

In  1773-4  an  enumeration  of  the  houses  and  inhabitants 
in  the  town  and  parish  of  Manchester  was  taken  from  an 
actual  survev,  and  deposited  by  Dr.  John  Whittaker,  April 
27,  in  the  college  library.  [Manchester.] 
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In  IbOl  the  population  of  the  township  was  13,611,  and 
in  1831  it  had  reached  40.7B6. 

/f/r/ory.—AcrouIing  to  W'hiltaker,  Salford  signifies  tho 
Sul  or  Hall  at  the  Ford,  that  is.  the  passage  across  the  Irwell 
near  which  the  mansion  of  the  thane  wa.s  situated.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  hundred,  of  which  originally  it  was  the  head. 
On  the  general  partition  of  the  country,  the  hundred  was 
retained  by  the  crown,  and  for  this  reason  the  town  of  Sal- 
ford has  ever  been  independent  of  tho  Lord  of  Manobeater, 
and  continues  to  the  present  time  annexed  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  lieu  of  the  proviskmi  which  the  township  of 
Salford  originally  supplied  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  in 
tiu>  reign  of  the  Confessor  it  contributed  to  the  Exchequer 
the  annual  sum  of  'i7l.  At.,  including  the  farmed  profits  of 
the  hundred  court,  as  well  as  (he  rents  of  the  demesne 
Umls.  The  town  of  Salford  with  the  lands  between  the 
Ribble  and  tho  Moraey  were  purchased  in  the  ^ear  1227, 
from  Roger  do  Marcsey  by  Rtnulph  de  Blundeville,  earl  of 
Chester,  who  in  the  13th  Henry  III.  received  a confirma- 
littu  of  his|iurchase,and  thereupon  granted  a charter  creat- 
ing Salforu  a free  Imrough.  In  consequence  of  this  grant, 
the  boroughreeve,  oonstables,  and  burgesses  of  Salford 
determmen,  at  a general  meeting  held  on  the  16th  June, 
IS30.  to  adopt  and  use  as  a common  seal  for  the  borough 
of  Salford,  the  arms  of  Ranulph  de  Blundeville.  This 
charter  is  substantially  the  same  as  tho  Manchester  charier, 
grunted  by  Thomas  de  Grelley  nearly  a century  afterwards, 
the  principal  dilTerence  consisting  in  a provision  * that  every 
huiguss  shall  have  one  acre  attached  to  his  burgage,  raying 
twelve  ponce  fur  all  rents  belonging  to  that  burgage.' 

Salford  is  under  tho  government  of  a boroughreeve  and 
constables.  Antiently  the  duty  of  the  boroughreeve  was  lu 
collect  the  rents  and  tolls  of  the  land  for  the  lord,  at  his 
baihlT,  and  to  bo  the  chief  pledge  for  the  presers'ation  of  the 
peace.  At  present  the  duties  of  the  boroughreeve  are  to 
ctinvene  and  preside  at  public  meetings,  to  correspond  with 
public  bodies,  and  to  distribute  certain  charitable  bequests. 
Tlie.*iO  officers  are  elected  by  a jurv,  summoned  by  the 
deputy-steward  of  the  hundr^,  at  l(ie  king’s  Micliaolmas 
Leet  of  Salford  hundred.  By  an  act  of  parliament  obtained 
in  the  year  1829,  the  police  of  Salford  was  separated  from 
that  of  Manchester,  and  plac'e<l  under  a body  of  men  noroi- 
natdi  * the  Commissioners  for  better  cleansing,  lighting, 
watching,  and  regulating  the  town  of  Salford,’  under  whose 
control  the  township  siill  remains.  The  commissioners 
arc  the  boroughreeve  and  constables  for  the  time  being,  and 
1 ..‘0  persons  occupiers  of  one  or  more  tenements  assessed 
at  20/.  a year  dear,  or  persons  rated  below  that  amount  but 
being  owners  of  property  producing  30/.  a year  clear,  to  bo 
decieil  rommissiunerK  by  all  persons  assessed  to  tho  relief' 
of  tho  |Kior.  The  commissioners  nominate  the  surveyors  of 
highways.  In  1820  Messrs.  Appleby,  Clay,  and  )’'isher 
erected  gas-works  in  Clowes  Street,  from  which  Salford 
was  hupplied  by  contract  until  December,  1831.  The  pre- 
sent gas-works  are  in  Lamb  I.nne.  near  tbo  centre  of  tho 
lown>hip,  and  arc  the  property  of  the  lay-payers.  They  were 
crecicfl  m 1833,  nmler  an  act  of  parliament;  the  profits  are 
appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  town,  the  extension 
of  the  works,  and  the  iKiuidatmn  of  llic  debt.  Tho  quantity 
of  ga»  made  in  1838  was  twenty-six  millions  of  cubic  feet; 


the  price,  8s.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  The  works  aie  mauaged 
by  a Board  of  Directors  chosen  annually  from  the  general 
b^y  of  commissioners.  The  expenditure  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  police,  from  June.  1839,  to  Juno,  1840,  was  871 1/. 
Within  the  same  time  3810/.  were  expended  by  the  * Im- 
provement Committee.’ 

Salford  is  rich  in  foundations  fur  the  redief  of  tho  poor, 
which  materially  diminish  tho  poors'  rate.  Some  of  theae 
charities  would  have  been  mure  productive,  if  thoy  had  been 
formerly  as  well  managed  as  they  are  at  present.  In  ls40 
Salford  came  under  the  regulations  of  the  New  Poor  Law. 
The  following  stiilemonls  rust  on  the  autluirity  of  one  of 
the  constables: — The  average  number  of  paupers  for  Salford 
(the  township)  for  the  quarter  ending  December,  1840, 
Receiving  out  door  relief  . . . 790 
Receiving  in-door  relief  . . . 316 
Average  relief  per  head  about  U.  Did.  a week. 

AttAumenU  in  Salford /or  th«  Poort'  Rate,  1840. 

Nn«b«r.  A**fWBi««tt- 

10/.  and  upwards  3779  Net  rental  ^104,682  12 
UnilerlO/.  . . 7827  Do.  47,030  13 

The  assessment  is  taken  on  the  gross  rental,  allowing 
3 per  cent  for  repairs  on  property  above  10/.,  and  10  per 
cent,  on  all  under  10/..  and  tilts  forms  the  net  rental  and 
the  assessments  ss  sbuve. 

The  expenses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  other  charges, 
except  those  of  county  and  parish  highways,  are  as  fol- 
lows 

1834-3  . . . £4,974  11  4 

1834-3  . . , 4,399  17  2 

1833-6  . . . 4,061  1 8 

1836- 7  . . . 4,367  3 2 

1837- 8  ll..lMty«irWure)  „ „ 

the  Union  . • j 

Total  in  3 years  - £26,346  9 4 

Yearly  average  . 3.269  3 10 

Expenditure  from  23th  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  to  23lh  December, 

1640  (being  tlie  first  year 

under  the  union)  . . 6,592  17  9 

■ £1,323  11  U 

Paid  for  oouoty  and  parish 
highway-rates  for  the  5 years 
previous  to  the  Union  . 7,320  9 4 

Yearly  average  . • . 1,304  1 10 

Paid  last  year  . • • 2,094  1 1 

589  19  3 

Making  leather  an  annual  increase  of  £l,9I3  11  2 

Sa^ord  Borou^A.— By  the  Act  ‘ For  amending  the  repre- 
sentation of  England  anil  Wales,*  Salford  was  constituted  a 
parliamentary  borough,  with  tho  privilege  of  sending  one 
member  to  tho  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  liorough  itiaudes 
the  townships  of  Salford,  in  the  parLih  of  Manchester,  po- 
pulation in  1831,  40,876  ; of  Broughton,  in  the  parish  of 
Manchester,  population  1389;  of  Pendleton,  in  ilio  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Ecclet,  population  8433  ; and  Pendlchury,  in 
Eccles  also,  population  1336  : making  in  the  whole  a popu- 
lation of  52,436.  Since  1831  the  population  has  mcroaied 
very  much,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  increase  of  the  par- 
liamentary constituency.  The  total  number  of  persons  whose 
names  stood  at  the  first  election  in  1832  on  the  revised  list 
was  1498  ; in  1834  the  number  bod  risen  to  21  €3 ; in  1833 
to  2333;  in  1836  to  2638.  In  1839,  in  consequence  of  had 
times,  it  had  follen  to  2349,  which  number  was  diminished 
in  1840  to  2443,  showing  an  increase  of  about  a thousand 
voters  to  the  constituency  in  eight  years,  three  of  which  wore 
years  of  great  commercial  difficulty.  The  first  election  was 
m 1832. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  property  in  Salford  has  been  very 
great.  In  1704  Thomas  Dickinson  gave  fur  the  use  of  the 
poor  a house  and  land  in  Salford,  which  then  produced 
8/.  \Qi.  a year,  but  in  1798,  40/.  a year.  In  163U  Hum- 
phrey Booth  gave  lands  in  Oldfield  Lime  and  Gravel  Lane 
for  the  repairs  of  Salford  chapel  and  the  surplus  for  the 
poor,  value  44/.  annual  rent,  which  in  1798  prMuced  232/. 
lOr.,  and  in  1840  not  less  than  622^  Of  the  township  of 
Broughton,  consisting  of  1004  statute  acres,  87U  are  possessed 
by  the  Rev.  John  (jlowes.  an  estate  which,  in  the  la.st  five 
years,  has  more  than  doubled  its  rental,  although  little  more 
than  200  acres  have  been  sold  in  the  whole. 
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J/anw/uc/Mr^#.— Tho  fuUowing  tablo  shows  the  extent  to 
which  manufactures  are  carrieil  in  the  borough 


St«a7n  and  iVnter  [^iwer  i«  the  Borough  of  Sia(/brd, /ro»i  a Rc' 
port  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  June,  1837. 


The  condition  of  the  working  clasaet  was  inquired  into  in 
the  years  ISd^i-ys,  by  the  Manchester  Statittical  Society,  I 
from  whose  oublished  Reportwe  take  the  following  details ' | 
In  Salford  the  proportioD  which  the  population  examined 
bore  to  the  total  population  (estimate  at  65,000^  was  74 
per  cent.;  73  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are  reported  as  com- 
fortable ; 8 per  cent,  of  the  working  population  resided  in 
cellars— generally  two  rooms,  one  for  sleeping,  the  other 
for  all  other  purposes;  1108  single  rooms  constituted  each 
a dwelling ; 9338  dwellings,  at  an  average  weekly  rent  of 
2t.  Uk/.  give  an  annual  rental  of  70,363/.;  3335  persons 
occupied  cellars;  5991  children  were  receiving  wagesj 
13,529  children  were  under  12  years  of  age;  6868  abwe; 
total  20,4)7  children:  10.220  children  werestated  by  tboir 
parents  to  be  in  attendance  at  a Sunday  or  a day  school ; 
21,853  persons  could  write  or  read.  The  mombers  of  the 
Rstabliahed  Church  amounted  to  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  luany,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  were  only 
two  bods  to  a family  of  five  or  six  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  in  the  commercial  world 
which  prevailed  from  1836  to  1640,  the  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Bank  for  Savings  replied  a rer}' 
considerable  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Mnk  during 
1840,  which  however  they  partly  attribute  to  the  adoption  of 
certain  irouroveinonts. 

£ t.  d. 

The  amount  deposited  in  the  year  ending 

Nov.  20,  1840,  was  116,048  12  8 
Amount  withdrawn  „ .,  92,461  11  Oi 

Amount  remaining  due 

to  Dei>ositura  . „ „ 366,423  18  I) 

Number  of  Accounts 


remaining  open  . „ 

Number  of  Deposits  made 


13,453 

23,811* 


Education  in  Saf/>}rd  has  of  late  years  made  rapid  pro- 
gress. but  is  still  inado4(ualo  to  tho  wants  of  the  populotion. 
From  the  Parochial  Kulurns  made  to  tho  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire  into  tho 
education  of  tho  por>r,  Session  1818,  it  appears  that  then 
thoro  were  two  * national  schools  for  300  boys  and  as  many 
girls;  also  three  Sunday-Bchools,  two  of  which  ara  attached 
to  tho  church,  of  about  400,  ami  one  of  200  or  300,  con- 
ducted by  Methodists;  besides  which  there  aro  three  schools 
for  adults.'  Tho  population  is  rep)ried  as  19,114.  The 
Returns  add,  ' tho  minister  of  Salford  supposes  all  may 
learn  to  read  who  desire.'  This  cxiraordinary  statement  is 
attested  by  the  signature,  ‘ Sami.  Btmth,  minister.'  In 
1835  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  causod  an  in- 
quiry to  be  made  into  the  state  of  education  in  the  borough 
of  Salford,  when  it  appeared  that  in  a population  of  5u.8io 
(census  183])  the  nuiubors  attending  the  various  schools 
in  the  borough  were  12,885.  of  whom 

3,131  or  5'7  per  cont  of  tho  population,  attended  day 
and  evening  schools  only. 

3,410  or  6'2  n M attended  both  day  and  Sunday 

schools. 

6,344  or  11'5  „ S,  attended  Sunday-schools  only. 


12.8S5  or  23  4 per  cent,  of  the  population. 

* Or  Ui«>e,  9462  <tiH  sot  rscMn}  jCI  1«,  ; aitd  S666  w<i*  Cton  ^Ct  !•>  to  415 . 
Um  Mitin  -iiinb«t  ul  In  ISiO  ZIJll. 


Of  these  about  2233  were  found  to  be  either  umlor  5 or 
above  15  years  of  ago,  leaving  about  10,650  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5 and  15  under  instruction;  ihu  total 
number  of  children  between  these  ages  being  cuinpuie<l  at 
13.750,  thus  leaving  3100  or  22J  per  cent,  of  tho  whole 
without  any  education.  Above  ono-nuarter  of  the  nuniber 
receiving  daily  instruction  were  founa  in  the  damc-schuol!!, 
very  few  of  which  ]x>sscssc'd  more  than  fra;;rrnenUof  books;  in 
many  cases  no  books  at  all  were  to  be  seen,  the  mistress  not 
baring  tho  means  and  the  parents  being  without  the  ability 
or  the  inclination  to  procure  them.  Order  and  cleimlinc»s 
were  little  reganlcd,  and  tho  children  were  for  the  must 
part  crowded  in  close  and  dirty  roumK,  in  which  the  whole 
business  of  the  school  was  carried  on.  and  where  the  family 
slept.  Some  of  the  teachers  followed  another  occupation, 
such  as  shop-keeping,  sewing,  washing,  and  the  generality 
of  them  were  wholly  incompetent  to  the  task  of  instruction, 
and  betrayed  lamentable  ignorance  on  tho  most  cominon 
topics. 

Charities  and  Eduraiionaf  Inslitutiom. — Tlie  Salford 
Mechanies'  Institution  was  founded  at  a general  meeting 
held  in  the  town-hall,  Salford,  on  Monday,  the  28th  May 
1838.  ‘ The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  instruct  the  opo 
rative  in  the  principles  of  bis  trade  or  emnluymcnt,  and  in 
other  de)>artments  of  really  useful  knowlcnge,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  those  rundametiial  laws  which 
are  the  key  to  the  various  branrhos  of  our  arts  and  manu- 
factures; so  that  whilst  he  acquires  a greater  degree  of  skill 
in  the  practice  of  his  business,  and  consequently  becomes 
more  valuable  to  bis  employers,  he  may  be  better  enabled 
to  secure  to  himself  and  his  family  the  means  of  comfort 
and  rational  enjoyment.’  The  principal  means  for  carrying 
this  desirable  object  into  effect  aro  classirs,  lectures,  a 
library,  and  reading-room.  The  Salford  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution follows  the  general  practice  of  similar  csiablinhmcnls 
in  excluding  ‘party  politics  and  controversial  theology,' 
subjects  of  the  deepest  and  most  pressing  iutcreat  to  tho 
people,  by  which  in  reality  they  have  given  their  minds 
most  of  the  discipline  they  have  received,  and  which  tho 
people  ought  to  lU  taught  to  treat  and  discuss  in  a proper 
spirit.. 

The  subscription  to  tho  institution  is  the  payment  of  six- 
teen shillings  annually  in  advance.  Tho  government  is 
vested  in  a board  of  directors,  consisting  of  a president,  six 
vice-presidents,  a treasurer,  and  twenty  directors,  to  be  chosen 
annually  by  the  members  out  of  their  own  body.  IniTuc- 
diatoly  on  its  establishment  the  institution  began  to  fullll 
the  hopes  of  its  friends.  The  reading-room  was  furnished 
with  five  weekly,  ten  monthly,  and  four  quarterly  ]>erio<li- 
csls;  classes  were  formed,  and  began  to  study  in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometi’y,  grammar,  writing.  archiU-ctuval 
drawing,  ornamental  drawing,  perspective  drawing,  mecha- 
nical drawing,  French,  and  elocution.  A society  was  also 
formed  for  'mutual  improvement.'  Tlie  foundation  of  a 
museum  was  laid.  A library  was  commenced.  Several 
courses  of  lectures,  amounting  in  all  to  .50,  wi-re  delivered. 
The  Report  fur  the  year  1840  states  the  nuroliorof  members 
as  310,  and  that  the  library  contained  1 159  volumes  and  59 
pamphlets,  the  average  number  of  daily  deliveries  for  the 
year  being  32  volumes,  and  tbo  total  mimber  of  deliveries 
9524  volumes. 

In  this  year  a now  means  of  usefulness  was  dev'ised,  which 
deserves  s]>ecial  notice,  and  may  be  advantageously  imitated 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  namely,  an  eThibilton  of 
works  of  art,  manufarturcs,  models  of  machinery,  curionl- 
ties,  and  antiquities,  with  a view  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  and  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  imstitutioti. 
Among  other  thinga,  the  viaitor  saw  m actual  operation 
the  planing-macbine,  card-making  machine,  carding,  roving, 
spinning  of  eotton,  glass-engraving.  &c . all  at  work  by 
steam-power.  Lectures  were  delivereil  on  the  pulariration 
of  light,  chemistry,  bleaching,  and  the  chromatic  fire-cloud. 
Ninety  thousand  persons  pa.ssed  through  the  exhibition. 

llie  .Salford  Lyceum  is  one  of  n class  of  institutions  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  benefit  the  working  and  the  poorer 
classes.  It  was  established  in  January,  1839,  and  lins  tbr 
its  design  ‘to  provido  a system  of  juvenile  and  ndult  cHluca- 
tion  for  both  sexes  of  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the 
community,  and  to  extend  more  widely  the  taste  and  means 
for  mural  and  intellectual  culiiration.’  The  Salford  Lyceum 
embraces,  in  addition  to  the  onlinary  pui]>08cs  of  mechanics’ 
institutions,  the  following  fundamental  objects: — female 
■ instruction — evening  classes  aro  held  for  instruction  in 
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bianehojt  of  knowledge  most  suited  for  femsles  in  the  ma* 
nufacturing  dislrict;  ibo  newspaper  press— a news-room  is 
supplied  With  jourtisls  of  all  political  opinions;  useful  re- 
citation— there  are  classes  forvocaland  instrumental  music, 
concerts  and  musical  meetings,  and  social  and  festive 
parlies;  cheapness— the  subscription  is  only*two  shillings  a 
quarter.  From  the  Report  for  1840  it  appears  the  numbn 
of  ‘2017  subscriptions  had  been  received  from  the  241h  of 
January'.  183‘J,  to  the  24tb  March,  1840,  which  are  classed 
as  follows:-- 

Merchants,  manufacturers,  and  professional  men  48 
Bookkeepers,  clerks,  salesmen,  end  warebouse- 

meii  .......  253 

Mechanics,  engineers,  founders,  and  mill-liands  838 

Kngravers,  iwiticrn-designera,  and  calico-printers  285 
Joiners,  plumbers,  carvers  end  gilders,  masons, 

and  painters  . . . . . .179 

Butchers,  bakers,  and  brewers  ...  27 

Shopkeepers,  tailors,  drapers,  and  sjtoemakers  113 
I>jticr- press  printers  and  bookbinders  . . 53 

Hairdressers  . . . . • H 

Buys  and  females  undescribed  . . . 169 

Undescribed  males 41 


Total  . , , 2017 

The  library  consiste<l  of  about  1 500  volumes ; the  number 
of  deliveries  averaged  about  70  each  evening,  and  there 
were  genemlly  above  400  \olumes  in  circulation  at  one  lime. 
The  following  classes  for  males  were  in  operation: — 
Reading,  weekly  average  attendance  50  pupils ; ariUunotic 
and  wriiing.  163  pupils ; grammar  and  geography,  40  pupils; 
elocution,  20  pupils.  Classes  were  also  held  for  females 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing,  and  embroidery; 
clashes  for  vocal  and  instrumental  music  mot  every  week. 
An  essay  and  discussion  society,  of  30  members,  held  its 
meetings  each  alternate  ThuT^ay.  The  directors,  ever 
aiming  at  affording  rational  amusement  to  the  working 
classes,  held  several  tea-parties,  making  for  admission  a 
small  extra  charge,  which,  though  sufficiently  moderate  to 
occasion  the  assembling  of  ooniiderable  numbers,  was  found 
equal  to  defray  the  expunscs  incurred;  the  arousemenis 
consisted  of  glees,  songs,  recitations,  musical  promc'nados, 
accompanied  by  an  insirumenlal  band.  During  the  year, 
32  lectures  were  delivered  on  various  subjects,  as  astronomy, 
oratory,  comic  literature  and  ballads,  geolog)',  natural  theo- 
logy, anatomy;  21  of  these  lectures  were  given  gratui- 
tuusiy.  Tlie  directors  state  that  they  have  full  confidence 
that  'the  subscription,  under  judicious  management,  will 
to  a very  great  extent  meet  the  current  expenditure, 
although  to  do  this  the  union  of  lar^e  numbers  ia  indispen- 
sably necessary.’  The  ' Financial  Statement*  for  1839-40 
shows  a small  balance  in  favour  of  the  institution,  the  total 
outlay  being  about  5P0/. 

Previous  to  the  year  1827  the  working  classes  of  Salford 
and  the  suburbs  were  dependent  on  the  public  institutions 
of  Manchester  for  gratuitous  medical  relief.  The  rapidly 
increa»ing  population  rendering  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
sonic  additional  assistance  should  be  provided,  a public  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  2nd  of  May.  1827,  at  which  the  imme- 
diate cslablishracntof  a public  aispensary  was  resolved  upon. 
A building  was  taken  in  a central  situation ; and  on  the  lOili 
of  September  the  dispensary  was  opened  for  the  oilmission 
of  patients.  But  the  wants  of  the  poor  were  soon  found  so 
pres-iine  as  to  require  a larger  building.  Measures  were  ac- 
cordingly taken,  and  a new  edifice,  ^signaled  the  Salford 
and  Pendleton  Royal  Dispensary,  was  completed  early  in 
1631,  at  an  expense  of  2546/.;  and  on  the  25lb  of  March, 
1831,  the  business  of  the  charity  was  removed  to  it.  The 
government  of  the  Institution  is  vested  in  a committee.  It 
is  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  ibe  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  number  of  patients 
admitted  since  the  opening  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
expenditure  for  each  year.  The  out-patients  are  those 
capable  of  attending  at  the  dispensary ; and  the  home,  those 
whose  complaints  require  them  to  bo  visited  at  their  own 
residence,  .\ccidents  constitute  a large  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  cases,  many  of  whicdi  arc  caused  by  the 
machinery  in  the  numerous  mills  and  manufactories  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Institution 
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The  Public  BuildiTigt  in  Salford  are  not  dUtinguished  for 
architectural  beauty.  The  oldest  place  of  worship,  Trinity 
chapel,  was  founded  (1635)  by  Humphrey  Booth,  a pros- 
perous merchant  of  Salford,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1752.  The 
town-hall,  situated  in  Chapel-stree^  is  a neat  building  of 
Slone,  of  modern  date,  aAcr  a design  by  Mr.  Lane.  Tlte 
Salford  poUce-olIice  occupies  one  portion  of  the  building; 
other  parts  arc  occupied  % the  officers  of  the  guardians  of 
the  poor,  the  clerks  of  the  police  commissioners,  ffte.  It 
contains  a large  room  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts, 
lectures.  &o.  she  Zoological  Gardens  in  Higher  Brougliton 
were  opened  May  31st,  1838.  They  occupy  nearly  16  aerea 
of  lana,  laid  out  in  the  best  style  of  landscape  gardening. 
They  have  a fine  collection  of  animals,  ond  are  recom- 
mended by  their  looalitv,  as  well  as  by  the  taste  and  skill 
displayed  in  laying  out  llie  land  and  erecting  the  buildings. 

Eminent  Individu(U4. — Dr.  Qorke,  professor  of  history, 
geography,  and  experimental  philoaophy  at  the  Royal 
Military  (Jollege,  Bandburat,  was  born  at  Salford  in  1743. 
John  Byrom,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Byrom  of  Kersall,  in 
the  borough  of  Salford,  inventor  of  a system  of  shorthand, 
and  a respectable  poet,  was  born  at  Kersall  in  1691.  William 
Crabtree  [IloRROCits]  was  born  at  Broughton  in  the  borough 
of  Salford,  in  1610;  iMptixed  in  the  Collegiate  church, Man- 
chester, July  29  ; educated  at  Cambridge ; married  Septem- 
ber, 1633 ; and  was  buried  in  the  Collegiate  church,  August 
I.  1644.  By  observation  made  on  Kerull  Moor,  he  found 
that  the  planet  Venus  would  pass  the  sun's  disk,  which 
phenomenon  took  place  Nov.  24,  1639.  The  only  persona 
who  appear  to  have  ony  knowledge  of  it  were  Crabtree 
and  his  friend  Horrocks,  to  whom  he  bad  communicated 
the  fact. 

(Communication  from  Salford.  For  further  information 
see  Baines’s  Hitlory  n/  Lancathire;  MancKetter  at  it  It ; 
Annalt  qf  Manchetter ; Jleportt,  &c.) 

S A LI  AN.  [Kur-I 

SALIC  LAW.  ^Philippi  V. ; Philippe  VI.] 

SALICA'CE.ifi,  or  So/icinia,  a natural  order  of  apetalous 
Exogens  possessing  the  following  characters flowers  with 
pistils  or  stamens  alone,  growing  on  the  same  or  different 
plants,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amentum;  stamens 
separate,  or  united  together  with  two-cclled  authors;  a supe- 
rior ovary,  with  one  or  two  cells;  numerous  erect  ovules; 
style  single,  with  two  stigmas,  or  absent;  raany-sceded,  co- 
mose,  10-  12-ccllcd,  coriaceous  fruit ; seeds comosc,  and  citlior 
attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  axis  of  each  valve  or  to  tho 
base  of  the  cell ; albumen  absent ; embryo  erect ; radicle  in- 
ferior. They  are  troea  or  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  leaves 
and  deciduous  or  persistent  stipules.  Combined  with  C>ry- 
lacun  and  Betulocece,  they  formed  part  of  the  natural  order 
Amentacem  of  Jussieu,  but  they  have  been  separated  by 
Richard.  They  are  distinguished  from  Corylaccs  by  the 
absence  of  a calyx,  and  frequently  by  the  venation  of  their 
leaves:  from  Ijetulaoem  they  are  known  by  their  hairy 
seeds  and  polyspermoiis  two-valved  fruit.  They  are  generally 
found  inhabiting  woods  in  the  northern  districts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  The  most  northern  woody  plant  that  is 
known,  the  Salix  aretica,  belongs  to  this  order,  'fhere  arc 
only  two  genera  in  this  order,  Salix  and  Populus ; but  they 
are  of  great  importance  on  account  of  their  timber  and 
various  economical  uses. 

The  genus  Pmntlut  (from  the  Latin  pnpulut)  is  characterised 
by  possessing  ditecious,  cylindrical,  many-flowered  catkins; 
weilgu-shnp^,  single-flowered,  jagged  bractcce  or  scales ; 
turbinate  calyx,  timular  below,  and  dilated  in  tho  border. 
The  barren  flowers  have  eight  or  more  capillary  very  short 
filaments,  and  large  drooping  quadrangular  anthers.  l*he 
fertile  flowers  have  an  ovate  pointed  ovary,  no  style.  4-8 
awl-shaped  stigmas ; ovate  capsule,  with  two  conrave  valves 
and  one  celt;  numerous  small  ovate  scetU,  each' rrowiie<l 
with  a tuft  of  fine  hairs.  All  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
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'loeiduous  tr«c»,  mostly  of  a lar^e  site,  and  growing  in 
Europe,  North  America,  Asia,  ami  the  north  of  /Vfrica. 
TliO  |M>plar  tm»  long  been  valued  as  an  ornamental  tree,  and 
the  various  species  have  been  exiensiseiy  cultivated  in 
Europe.  As  they  are  ditecious  plants,  much  dittlcuUy  has 
arisen  in  determining  the  number  of  iho  introduced  s|)ecics ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  plants  witli  male  and  female 
llowcrs  shall  have  been  carefully  examined,  a considerable 
reduction  in  the  present  number  of  acknowledgetl  species 
will  take  place. 


Falls  eaprra. 

A. braMti  «ith  fUm[iiir«nitu  fluwm;  S.  ditto,  with  pUtilifrrmK  flowm; 
r,  M.imiDir<*iv<ta  braei,  will)  al-MtlT«  1 pialllifirnM*  bran,  with  <^loM>d 

riiwonl  pntil : «,  • itb  vatvri  o|>ru : f,  wiM  with  bait ; g.mccliua  of  fruit. 

abuAiua  A,  •rdtcHi  wfaml*.  ai<u«Ui({  eutjrU*(ls>os. 

a/6a,thowhitc poplar. or  Abele tree, ha's  roundish, 
cordate,  lobed,  and  toothed  leaves,  glabrous  above,  downy 
and  very  ^hiie  beneath  ; fertilecatkinsyovate;  foursligmas; 
envping  roots;  branches  very  while,  downy  when  young. 
This  tree  is  a native  of  Great  Britain  and  most  parts  of 
Europe,  in  woods  and  thickets  in  a moist  soil. 

I^ipulut  caMfcem,  tlie  grey  poplar,  is  by  some  writers 
considered  only  a >*aricty  of  P.  albij.  It  is  known  by  its 
leaves  being  roundish,  deeply  wave<l,  toothed,  downy,  and 
hoary  beneath ; fertile  calkins  cylindrical ; stigmas  eight. 
This  tree  is  of  slower  growth  than  P.  alba,  and  the  wood  is 
finer,  and  more  adapted  for  the  purposes  to  whicli  Umber 
is  applied.  Nut  fewer  than  eight  distinct  varieties  are  enu- 
ineralcd  as  cultivated  in  uur  nurseries,  and  probably  many 
more  might  bo  added  to  the  list  by  a careful  oxaminalton  of 
collections  of  these  plants.  The  white  and  grey  poplar  both 
attain  a beiglit  from  80  to  100  feel.  All  tliutr  varieties 
mttw  exceedingly  fast,  sometimes  attaining  a height  of  30 
feet  in  ten  years,  lliey  are  remarkable  for  the  creeping 
nature  of  their  roots,  which  send  up  suckers  for  a great 
distance  round  the  trunk,  and  by  these  a perpetual  suc- 
cession of  young  trees  ra.ay  bo  kept  up.  The  trees  will 
endurefor  twocenturies  if  allowed  to  remain  ; but  if  wanteil 
for  timber,  they  sliould  bo  cut  down  before  they  are  fifty 
years  old,  as  aHer  that  period  the  heart-wood  U liable  to 
decay.  The  AImIc,  as  well  as  the  black  poplar,  was  known 
to  tho  Romans,  and  was  recoromciKicd  by  Pliny  as  props 
for  the  vine.  (Hist.  Nat.,  xvi.  23.)  U is  much  planted  in 
I some  parts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany. 

I Tho  principal  use  to  which  tho  Abele  is  put  in  England  is 
[ that  of  making  flooring  boards,  fur  which  purpose  it  should 
be  seasoned  eighteen  or  twenty  months  previous  to  use.  It 
is  also  employed  by  tlu:  cooper  for  making  wumlen  dishe!i, 
casks,  &c.  The  grey  poplar  possevses  the  whitest  wood  of 
any  of  tho  species,  and  U used  in  France  and  Germany  for 
carving  ami  the  lighter  kinds  of  architecture. 

These  poplais  should  be  plante<l  in  a loamy  soil  near  water, 
if  it  be  desired  that  they  should  attain  a great  height  or 
considerable  siae.  They  will  however  grow  very  well  on  chry 
sandy  soils.  In  the  nurseries  near  London  they  are  usually 
propagated  by  lavcrs,  which  ought  to  be  transplanted  into 
P.C.,  No.’  1270. 


nursery  lines  for  at  least  a year  beforo  removal,  as  they 
seldom  ripen  the  points  of  Iheir  shoots  or  put  foith  many 
routs  the  first  season.  Tlie  Aliele  bears  ciiUing  or  lo]>j>.iig 
wor^e  than  any  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Ptpulns  Iremula,  the  treuibliug  poplar,  or  aspen : leaves 
nearly  orbicular,  broadly  toothed,  glabrous  on  Loth  siiles; 
slalkt  compressed ; stigmas  four,  erect,  ca-ed  at  the  base. 
Ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  this  plant  are  found  in  the  iiur- 
leries,  and  some  writers  refer  several  other  species  to  this 
os  varieties.  Tho  as]>en,  like  all  the  genus,  is  a rapid- 
growing  tree.  It  has  horizuntnl  branches,  which  bteome 
pendulous  by  age.  It  is  a native  of  moist  woods  in  Great 
Britain,  anil  in  Scotland  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  I30Q 
ftet  aliuve  the  level  '^f  the  sea.  It  is  also  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  I..ap]and, 
and  is  very  abutidanl  in  Russia.  Thu  wood  of  this  tree  is 
Used  for  much  the  samo  purposes  as  the  Sheep  and 

goats  are  >aid  to  be  very  fond  of  the  leaves  and  b.irk.  Ir. 
common  with  P.  alba  and  P.  ni^'ra,  the  buik  of  this  species 
is  used  in  tanning.  It  has  even  a greater  tendency  la 
send  tip  suckers  tiian  the  other  S|K-ries,  and  on  thi;<  account 
requires  atluuliou,  as  it  would  otherwise  rover  the  wliolo 
district  in  which  it  is  planted.  In  cultivation  this  tree 
ought  to  have  a rich  and  luutiiy  soil,  but  it  docs  not  rcrjiiiro 
a soil  of  any  great  depth.  It  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  by  seeds. 

The  trembling  leaves  of  tho  aspen  have  always  excited 
atlcntiun,  and  luvo  fiequeiitly  been  ihckubjcct  of  super- 
stitious belief  and  poetical  atjusiun.  Among  uther  super- 
.sliiiuns  ul  former  times,  this  tree  was  believed  to  havo 
supplied  the  wood  of  w hich  the  cross  of  Christ  was  made, 
and  its  trembling  leaves  were  tbought  to  bear  testimony 
Co  tho  tact. 

Pupulus  irepitla^  the  American  aspen,  is  by  some  looked 
upon  as  a variety  of  P.  tremula;  the  leaf  is  suboibiculale, 
with  an  abruptly  acuminate  |)oinC,  toolherl,  with  two  glands 
at  the  base  on  its  upper  surface : silkywbitst  young,  glabrous 
afterwards.  It  is  found  in  Nurih  America  in  extensive 
swamps  from  Canada  to  theCarulinas,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  tho  northwBid  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  as  far  as  lat.  64  . 
It  attains  a height  of  from  20  to  30  feel.  P.  grundulenlatat 
the  largo  American  aspen,  is  nearly  alliud  to  the  above,  and 
IS  probably  only  a variety  of  P.  tremula.  It  attains  a height 
iif  40  or  60  feel,  and  is  found  in  the  same  situations,  hut 
much  less  frequently  than  the  foregoing.  P.  grtrea^  the 
Grecian  poplar,  seems  also  to  be  a variety  of  the  aspen. 

J\)vulus  nigra,  the  black  poplar : leaves  twice  tho  length 
of  tlioir  foouiaiks,  deltoid  or  unequally  i|uadrungular, 
-erraled,  with  glandular  teeth,  glabrous;  the  base  more 
entire,  the  under  side  palest ; catkins  cylindrical,  pale,  lax. 
It  is  a naliveof  Great  Britain,  and  has  a geographical  rungo 
nearly  tho  same  as  that  of  P.  all/a.  It  attains  a height  of 
from  70  to  80  feet,  andt  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  has 
been  much  cultivated.  Tho  wood  is  used  for  the  samo  pur- 
pose as  that  of  P.  /rcmu/<i ; it  is  however  sofler,  and  more 
easy  to  work,  and  splits  more  ea.si1v  than  any  other  of  tho 
species.  The  cotton  from  the  seeds  has  been  used  in  Franca 
uiid  Germany  as  wadding,  and  has  been  also  roanufaciurcd 
into  cloth-hats  and  paper;  but  the  expense  of  cultivating 
the  tree  fur  this  purpose  whs  too  great,  and  ronsequenlly 
the  manufacture  has  been  given  up.  It  is  best  culiivatea 
in  a good  soil  near  water.  It  may  be  propagnteil  by  cull  mgs 
or  truncheons.  It  is  subject  to  tho  attacks  of  an  aphis,  the 
.4.  popu/t,  which  penetrates  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  and  petiole, 
nna  produres  little  protuberances  of  various  shapus  ami 
sixes,  similar  to  those  produced  in  the  loaves  of  the  oak  by 
tho  cynipH. 

Ptpulus  canadensis,  the  Canadian  poplar,  is  an  American 
(•pocies:  it  has  angular  branches,  a compressed  petiole; 
leaves  roundish  ovate,  deltoid,  acuminate,  subcordate  at  the 
base,  where  there  are  glands  serrated  with  unequal  teeth, 
glabrous.  It  attains  a height  of  7C  or  80  feet,  and  is  found 
wild  in  the  rocky  di-stricts  of  North  America  between  Ca- 
nada and  Virginia.  In  America  it  is  considered  the  U*st  of 
all  poplars  for  planting.  The  young  shouts  are  Uiwd  as 
food  for  horses.  The  poplar  avenues  in  the  garden  at  Ver- 
^alIlcs  are  formed  of  this  tree. 

Pi;fjuf<«- 0ioniY(/>m,  the  black  Italian  poplar:  shoots  more 
or  less  angular;  branches  round;  petiole  slender,  compressed 
in  the  upper  disk  deltoid,  glands  at  the  base,  sub- 

acute, serrate,  glabrous;  bractetc  glabrous ; stamens  16; 
stigmas  4-  It  is  doubtful  of  what  country  this  tree  is  a na- 
tive. It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Knclaud 
VoL.  XX.— 2 Z 
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by  Messrs.  Dirksoti,  nurserymen,  (Vom  Nef"> 

Ameriia  ho.  ever  it  is  ealle.i  Italian  ,mp lor,  an< 

P„n,Her  Sui,,,.  It  is  probably  a variety  of  an 

spet^es  that  has  been  intmtluced  ‘ S' 

most  r.pi.i-8ro«in,.orall  S'Trv^lSer 

timber  IS  eonsiilerod  e<iual  if  not  siiporiiir 

speeie,s.  In  tlio  neishbouriiooil  of  Uindon.  tt  has 

kLwn  to  sro.  ,10  or  40  feet  ill  hoisht 

In  Amerir.  it  attains  a lieiKlH  of  only  about  ' « SS!' 

but  in  England  it  reaches  100  or  I2q  “S, 

There  aic  iwo  vnntlic*  cultivaled  in  the  IlorticuUuroJ  So 
cielv’s  Barden,  Isondon,  P-  <«■  Lv'.ileyamujf'  »avy  leaves 
uni  P.m./Mt  vurirgatil,  with  variegated  Icavas.  Iti  the 
middle  ofMav  it  sheds  its  seeds,  .hich  are  * 

cottony  do.n,'  and  .lien  lying  on  the 
snow.  Tliese  seeds  adhere  to  everything  in  thoir  viCTii  ty, 
and  become  in  eonsequeneo  a great  nuisauee  .lion  plantej 
near  houses.  Fur  tins  reason,  male  plants  alone  should  be 

plantevlncarliabitations.  It  requires  a fertile  sod  near  vrater. 

and  eruwa  ver>'  freelv  from  cutting*.  <•  i i,  j 

I\!^puJu^  faitigiahi.  Iho  Lombardy  leaf  <le  ^ 

wider  than  long,  erenulated.  glabrous,  in  the  bud  mvolu  o^ 
folded,  petiole  compressed.  This  Iree  ts  readi  y dislin- 
guished  among  tile  species  by  iu  iweuliar  eonieai  eypross- 
hke  form,  and  the  total  absenco  of  horiiontal  branehea  II 
grovr.  to  tlio  hoiglit  of  100  and  120  feet,  and  loimet.m^  l io 
feel.  It  is  a native  of  llalyon  tlio  banks  of  tho  Po.  and  also 
of  Persia  and  the  Ilimalava.  It  wss  introduced  from  Ita  y 
into  Britatn  about  tho  year  1758,  and  is  now  very  generally 

dilTuseil.  some  parts  of  tho  country  exhibiting  magniBeent 

speeiraeiis.  The  woisl  of  tho  Lombanly  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  black  poplar  and  the  black  Italian  poplar.  It  is  used  for 
making  piicktng-eases.  raders,  small  beams,  studs,  boards, 
&c.  Blit  the  great  u-o  of  the  tree  in  tins  country  is  in 
ornnracmal  planting,  and  fur  this  pur|ioso  us  spiry  straight 
form  adajus  it  exccodmgly  w*-U  a*  a contrast  to  the  round- 
hoBfled  trees  that  are  so  numerous.  U « *ell  adapted 
for  irrow.m;  in  villages,  towns,  and  near  houses,  as  the 
branrhes.  not  being  horiaontal  like  m(»st  other  trees,  will 
nut  iuteifure  with  the  Wx’ilh  nor  obstruct  the  entrance  of 
Ifht  through  windows.  In  ornamental  planting.  It  may  ho 
piacetl  near  bridges,  viaducis.  rows  of  hotews,  and  long 


lievc  the  horiiontal  lines  of  the  building.  U requires  a good 
soil,  but  will  not  even  then  grow  well  unless  near  water. 

Bjvu/us  fMiisami/era,  balsam-bearing  poplar,  orlacama- 
hac  tree;  leaves  ovatc-oblong,  quite  smooth,  with  fine 
glandular  serratures,  deep  green  above,  almost  white  but 
smooth  underneath.  Sometimes  2 glands  at  the  apex  of  the 
petiole.  Buds  cnored.  in  the  spring,  with  an  abundance  of 
fragrant,  viscid,  balsamic  juice.  It  is  a native  of  ^o^th 
America,  Da-uria.  and  the  .\llai,  and  atUins  a height  of  SO 
feet.  It  is  remarkable  fur  its  baUamic  soeretiou,  winch  was 
formerly  collected  in  Canada  in  shells,  and,  under  the  name 
of  baume /ocot.  was  sent  in  considerable  quantities  to  varmus 
parts  of  North  America.  In  Siberia  a liucturo  is  prepared 
from  the  buds,  which  is  said  to  bo  antiscorbutic.  But  in 
Europe  ihe  principal  use  of  the  Tacamahac  and  its  varieties, 
of  whii-h  there  are  several  from  various  districts,  is  m 
mental  planting,  for  which  it  may  be  used  instead  of  the 

P.  hflernpht/llii,  angulata.  and  ctinrf/ran#. 

American  species,  hove  also  been  cultivated  in  this  country, 
and  deserve  n place  in  all  collections  of  those  plants. 

SALICIN,  a neutral  principle  obtained  from  several 


folicyle,  which  has  not  been  obtained  in  a separate  sUte, 
but  is  capable  of  combining,  like  a simple  substance,  with 
different  bwlie*.  When  hvdrate  of  salicyle  is  heated  wuh 
potash,  an  acid  is  formed,  which  is  separable  from  the  alkali 
by  means  of  stronger  acids,  and  being  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  it  is  precipitated  in  crystals  resembling  benioic 
acid  in  appearance.  Salicin  possesses  tonic  properties  ana>- 
lugous  to  those  of  disulpbato  of  quina.  and  it  is  stated  to  b® 
less  liable  to  irritate  tho  stomach. 

SALICrNl.E.  [Salicace.*.] 

SALICOQUF.S.  [Shrimps.] 

SALICO'RNIA  tfrora  tal,  salt,  and  enmu,  a horn,  m re- 
ference to  the  taste  and  form  of  the  plant),  the  systematic 
name  of  the  GUssworts.  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  ortler  Chenopodiacvie.  Tliev  are  characterised  by 

a single,  turbinate,  lleshy,  obicurely-lohed  jierianlh;  10-12 
stamens;  short  st'vle;  bi-trifid  stigmas;  fruit  a utricle  with 
a single  seed.  They  are  mostly  weeds  inhabiting  moist  salt 
districts  on  tho  coasts  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Amcnco.  S.  herbacea,  jointed  glassworl,  is  a common  plant 
in  the  salt  marshes  and  on  tho  banks  of  salt  rivers  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  known  by  its  herbaceous  stem,  curapresied 
and  notched  articulations  somewhat  thickened  upwards, 
and  cylindrical  spikes  slightly  tapering  at  the  extremities. 
This,  and  many  other  species  belonging  to  the  genus,  and  to 
the  other  genera  of  the  same  natural  family,  yield  a great 
quantity  of  soda,  for  tho  purpose  of  obtaining  which  llicy 
are  collected  on  the  ctvasts  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  tlio 
North  of  Africa.  This  fipecies  is  oflen  eaten  as  a salad  or 
pickle  under  the  name  of  Mimphire,  but  is  a different  plant 
from  tho  true  ivamphiro  {CrUhmum  mnriUmum),  which  is 
found  on  the  cliffs  at  Dover,  and  has  been  immortalised  by 
Sliakspere.  The  only  other  British  species  is  &.  radi<‘ant, 
which  by  some  botanists  is  considered  a variety  of  the  last 
with  a creeping  stem.  yrM/rcoiu.  shrubby  jointed  glass- 
wort.  is  a doubtful  native  of  Great  Britain,  but  grows  largely 
in  the  South  of  Europe  and  in  North  America,  and  is  used 
for  the  same  purjiose*  as  the  above.  Tho  sjvecies  of  thU 
genus  ore  rather  numerous,  but  most  of  them  possess  pro- 
(icrties  in  common  wiili  the  foregoing. 

Some  of  the  sjMH'ics  are  very  common  on  the  Coromandel 
coA.vt.  whence  Dr.  Roxhurgli,  in  liia  • Flora  Indica,' recom- 
mends the  manufactuvo  of  alkali,  which,  from  itie  cheap- 
iicfss  of  labour,  he  conceives  might  be  made  there  at  so  low 
a rale  as  to  admit  of  ita  being  profitably  sent  to  Europe. 
[Salsola.1 

SAI.IENT.a  term  applied  to  an  angle  which  preaents  iU 
point  to  the  outside  of  the  figure,  as  opptrsed  to  ro-enlering 
or  re-entrant,  which  is  applied  to  an  antjle  presenting  iU 
point  to  the  inside  of  the  figure.  Tbewj  term*  are  fre- 
quently used  in  fortification,  and  seldom  in  geometry. 

SALIK'RI,  ANTONIO,  a comiwser  of  great  eminence 
in  his  day,  was  born  at  Legnanu,  in  the  \ eiietiaii  territory, 
in  1 750.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  ago  he  lost  his  father, 
a respectable  merchant,  and  then  immediately  determined 
to  make  music,  which  he  had  studied  only  asan  accomplisU- 
ineiit,  hi*  profession.  His  first  roa-slcr  was  Giovanni  Pes- 
cetti,  and  his  next  Leopold  Gasmann.  The  latter  took  his 
pupil  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gluck,  who,  at  that  time  declining  in  healihj^  enirusted 
Salieri  with  tho  charge  of  composing  Lcs  Danatdet,  which 
the  great  German  master  had  engaged  to  produce  for  the 
Aewierni^  Rnyuie  de  Musir^f.  It  was  performed  wilh  the 
most  brilliant  success  in  Paris,  and  not  only  made  the  re- 
putation of  tho  author,  but  added  nearly  2U,0b0  francs  to 
his  fortune.  Ho  aflerwards  brought  out,  at  different 
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it  i*  dissolved  by  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  a’lher  and  vo- 
latile oils.  . 

According  to  Piria,  anhydrous  salicin  is  composed  of— 
Hydrogen  . . 5*79  or  24  equivalcnU. 

Carbon  . . . 60*25  „ 42  ,, 

Oxygon  . « . 33*96  „ 9 ». 

100* 

In  its  crystalline  state  it  contains  two  equivalents  of  water. 
"When  treated  with  very  dilute  and  hot  hydrochloric  or  snl- 
nhurtc  acid,  a resinous  8ub7*ianco  is  formed,  to  wbu'h  P>ria 
11*5  given  the  name  of  taliceitn ; it  rise#  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  as  it  forms,  and  is  of  a white  or  yellowish  colour: 
it  differs  in  proporU«^»  and  composition  from  salicin. 

By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  salicin  is  converted  into 


popular,  and  are  now  best  knowu.  He  died  at  Vienna,  in 
ift'23.  Salieri  wss  a kind  of  rival  of  Moiarl,  and,  utiange 
to  relate,  his  music  was  much  preferred  by  the  court  and 
fashionable  circles  of  Vienna  to  that  of  the  greatest  dra- 
matic coinj^f,er  that  then  or  has  ever  since  lived. 

8ALIKS.  [Px'RRNEKS.  Ba*s«*.] 

SALIFEROUS  SYSTEM.  In  geology,  the  senes  of 
calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  sandy  strata,  locally  and  fro- 
queiUlypn^uotive  of  rock  salt  or  brine  spn*'!?*'  audof  gypsum, 
is  thus  designated.  Tho  equivalent  terms  are,  New  Red 
System,  from  the  prevalence  of  a particular  colour  in  the 
sandstones  and  clays;  and  Poicililio  System,  from  the  va- 
rious colour#  of  the  rocks.  The  terra  saliferous  is  formed  on 
the  same  model  as  carboniferous,  oolitic,  fitc.,  salt  being  the 
characteristic  portion  of  ita  component  masses.  Salt  is 
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abundantly  but  not  exclusively  found  in  this  system  of  de- 
posits. Sprin((s  more  or  IctiS  ^t  arc  indeed  met  with  iti  a 
great  proportion  of  the  wholu  series  ol  strata;  in  En(;land 
they  sre  rather  prevalent  iu  rocks  of  the  csrhoiulerous 
system  (as  at  Harrogate,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  and  near 
ISewcastle),  but  we  bavo  no  knuwludgo  of  real  beds  of  salt 
except  in  the  midst  of  red  marls  and  samLtuiies.  On  the 
contioenl  of  Kuropu  this  is  nut  tho  ca»e,  fur  though  salt 
occurs  in  the  Poieditic  marU  and  beds  OASociatod  therewith 
(especially  the  Muschelkalk)  in  Germany  and  France  abun- 
dantly, it  is  also  found  in  the  leriianos  of  Poland,  the  gieen- 
sand  series  of  Spain,  and  the  oolitic  system  of  tho  Salzburg 
Alps. 

Viewed  on  the  great  scale,  tlie  SnUferuus  System  of 
rocks  is  one  of  the  must  varied  and  interesting  we  aro  ac- 
quainted with.  There  are  peculiarities  in  its  l!Il)e^t•)nes, 
sand^iuneH,  and  clays,  as  well  as  in  iU  gypseous  and  salt  do- 
poniu  ; the  occurrence  and  nature  of  its  organic  contents, 
and  the  relation  which  it  bears  altogether  to  earlier  and 
later  classes  of  rocks,  are  vrorlhy  of  careful  study.  Some  of 
(ho  (Kjculiaritics  of  iUi  limestones  have  been  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  for  the  clianging 
qualities  of  its  saud^tones  and  clays  see  Uku  Sandstone 
and  Red  Maul.  We  shall  hero  a<ld  a few  reflections  on 
tho  salt  ami  gypseous  masses,  and  on  tl>o  organic  contents 
of  tho  Saliferous  System.  ' 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  found  perhaps  as  freouently  and  under 
almost  as  many  curious  circumstances  in  tne  stratified  rocks, 
ns  carbonate  of  time,  in  mealy  oggreeations,  adcutar  prisms, 
broadly  foliated  cryKtals  (selenite),  fibrous  masses  and  beils, 
and  roormoruld  or  alabastrine  rocks.  It  lies  in  strata  of 
almost  every  age,  und  U not  absent  from  diluvial,  alluviuk 
and  recent  deposits.  Tlie  mode  of  its  occurrence  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  characteristic  of  each  particular  mineral 
tvpe.  While  lung  prismatic  crystals  appear  in  caviiien  of 
shells  and  in  recent  excavations  (as  in  the  gallery  of  Felling 
Colliery.  Newcastle),  the  solitary  broad  flaky  crystals  of 
selenite  abound  in  blue  clays  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  | 
series  (which  receive  their  colour  from  protoxide  of  iron),  ! 
und  the  fibrous  gypsum  murks,  .^pois,  and  irregular  lines 
in  the  red  clays  (coloured  by  peroxide)  of  the  Saliferous 
System,  the  fibres  being  (in  agreement  with  a general 
law  of  structures)  arranged  so  a«  to  lie  at  right  angles  to 
thehroader  surfaces  which  bound  iho  mass.  The  miiimoroid  ' 
texture  is  most  commonly  found  in  real  however  irregular 
beds.  Ob  at  Montmartre,  and  in  some  notnts  near  Fairburn  in 
Yorkshire,  on  the  line  of  the  York  and  North  Midland 
railway.  At  these  )d.ices  fibrous,  marmoroid,  and  flaky 
sulphate  of  lime  may  bo  obtained  in  association. 

From  what  is  known  (u  take  place  at  the  urosent  day.  and 
from  appearances  in  tho  distribution  of  the  gypsum  and 
selenite  in  masses  of  clay  and  cavities  of  shells.  &c.,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  a great  proportion  of  cases  these  crystallized 
mosses  owe  their  origin  to  the  processes  of  segregation  since 
the  deposition  of  the  cartliy  massex  in  which  tTicy  appear. 
In  no  other  way  is  it  at  all  conceivable  or  even  possible  that 
the  irregular  masses  of  gypsum  w hich  appear  in  red  marl  at 
Axmoulh,  Aust  Passage,  and  tho  Trents  mouth  could  be 
formed.  Thu  marls  in  which  they  here  lie  were  deposited 
os  fine  mud,  and  if  we  suppose  merely  a slow  extrication 
of  the  liquid,  so  that  its  contained  salts  might  remain, 
tho  arrangement  of  these  salts  in  such  irregular  masses 
during  crystallizutiun  pru.sents  no  particular  diiliculty. 

Salt  shows  itself  in  the  Chcnlurc  mines  as  either  granu- 
lar, broadly  laminated,  or  fibrous;  in  gre.xt  beds  or  mi- 
nutely mixed  with  marU,  nearly  us  gypsum  is,  und  pro- 
bably in  regard  to  its  origin,  similar  suppositions  will  apply, 
the  solid  beds  (of  liiniteil  extent  however  and  irregular 
area)  being  due  to  a great  evaporation  of  liquid  over  the 
previously  deposited  marls.  That  such  water,  in  (he  case 
of  rock-salt  generally,  was  derived  from  the  sea,  U'  almost 
(-ertaiti.  from  thu  occurrence  of  iodine  and  bromine  in  the 
brine-springs  connected  with  them.  (Daubeny’s  Memoir, 
in  Phil.  Trans.)  But  it  does  nut  follow  that  the  area  in 
which  the  salt  was  found  was,  at  tho  limo  of  iU  formation, 
or  for  some  time  previously  or  subsequently,  connected 
with  tho  sea.  Lagoons  may  have  been  the  theatre  of 
the  exaporation  sup]>osed,  and  earthy  sediments,  such  as 
occur  in  Clieshiro  and  Poland,  may  have  been  drifted  in 
by  fresh-xvaters  or  the  sea,  according  to  cin'umstances, 
and  it  U not  difficult  to  imagine  a repetition  of  the  processes 
such  as  might  produce  tho  two  great  beds  of  rock-salt  in 
Cheshire.  It  is  not  known  that  organic  remains  of  anv 


kind  accompany  the  salt  of  Cheshire,  but  this  is  almost  true  of 
thewhole  range  of  tho  red  marls,  in  whirh  these  deposits  lie 

We  find,  then.  as><ociated  together,  abundance  of  red 
oxide  of  iron,  salt,  and  gypsum,  but  no  organic  rcm.'iins. 
The  prevalence  of  red  oxide  of  iron  in  any  of  the  strata  is« 
acconipanifttl  by  a paucity  or  total  absence  of  organic  remains. 
In  the  Saliferous  System  these  red  strata  exictid  ilnough 
i several  bundled  feet  of  thickness,  and  it  is  found,  in  generul 
' terms,  that  the  lyjxes  of  organic  life  abovu  snd  Whjw  are 
j widely  different.  Similarly  the  thick  series  of  old  red- 
j sandstone  contains  few  organic  fouiU,  and  separates  txvo 
distinct  groups  of  these  pr\nluctiona.  Some  great  physical 
changes  then  must  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  previous 
to  and  dnrinu  tho  saliferous  i>ertod,  and  to  have  uillueiicetl 
both  chemical  and  vital  phenomena. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  (Protlrume  d'une  Tlistoire  dts 
VigHaux FostiUs,\\s'l3),  viexving  the  series  of  fosml  jdaiits, 
gives  four  great  periods  of  uiiliunt  vegetation the  first 
extending  from  thu  earlie.4  strata  to  thu  red-sandatonu 
; (saliferous)  strata;  the  si;cund  including  these  strata ; the 
third  including  the  oolitesond  (dialk  ; the  fourth,  the  tertiary 
strata.  Of  these  the  flora  of  the  second  period  (chiefly  ter- 
rpirial)  U very  limited,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a tran- 
sition group  of  plants  connecting  the  earlier  and  latct 
Twriods.  Similarly  the  series  of  marine  invertebrata  which 
lie  in  tho  Saliferous  system  have  characters  intermediate 
between  the  early  (palmozoic)  and  later  races  of  preadamitio 
life.  Wo  find  the  same  results  by  considering  the  vertc- 
brated  animals ; but  on  a careful  scrutiny,  this  ‘transition* 
character  of  life  is  resolvable  into  txx*o  parts;  we  diseux'er 
in  the  Saliferous  period  two  marked  in  geology  by 

the  ttro  formations  in  which  the  Saliferous  strata*  are 
ranked. 

The  lower  of  these,  the  Magnesian  Limestone  forma- 
tion, contains  corals,  brachiopuda.  and  fishes,  so  extremely 
similar  in  detail  or  analogous  iu  their  general  history  to 
the  corresponding  forms  of  the  mountain-limestone,  that 
it  is  impoxsible  in  any  fair  classificatiou  to  sever  this  group 
of  fossils  from  thu  Palaeozoic  series;  while,  on  the  ether 
hand,  the  upper  of  the  two  furmatlons,  the  Red-Sandstune 
and  Keiqier  scries,  presents  almost  no  reHomblance  to  thu 
older,  but  a decided  analogy  to  the  newer,  or,  as  wo  wish  to 
call  it,  Mesozoic  senes  of  the  Oolites.  And  this  is  confirmed 
by  a similar  rcxiexv  of  tho  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
fossil  plants.  In  the  Upper  Rod  Sandstone  and  Kcuper  we 
have  Ptcropbylla  and  C)cadcous  plants  allieil  to  (hose  of  tho 
Oolites;  in  tho  L^wer  Red- Sandstones  (Rothliegende), 
Cularoitos  and  Lepidodendra  of  the  coat  series. 

It  appears  then  that  the  rocks  of  this  great  and  varied 
Saliferous  System  may  be  best  placed  in  relation  to  the 
other  sy.stems  of  strata  by  help  of  a further  analysis,  as  in 
thu  scheme  subjoined,  in  which  wo  have  added  all  the  other 
groups  of  strata  to  illustrate  our  general  view 
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The  determination  of  two  of  the  types  of  the  Palmozoic 
strata  is  yet  imperfect,  because  the  scries  of  forms  inter- 
mediate betvreen  the  transition  and  carbijniferous  periods  is 
not  fully  investigated.  It  is  pmbable  that  the  Eifcl  and 
South  Devon  foa>iU  make  the  middle  Palronzoic  tvpo. 

SALIII  BEN  BAHLEH  {called  by  AbulfaVaj.  Hist. 
Dynast.,  p.  164,  Salih  Ben  Hatileh).  an  eminent  Indian 
physician,  who  came  to  Irak  am!  praetL^ed  at  Bagdad  in  thu 
time  of  Huroiin  al  Rashid,  who  reigned  Ckiu  a-h.  170  to 
193  (a.u.  786  to  808).  ‘ Ho  was  distingumicd,’ says  Ibn 

Ahi  Osaibiah.Oioiin  Al-.\mha  fl  TabacAl  .Al  Atebba  (fon/« 
Pelutionum  de  Classibus  Medicorum.  cap.  xii.,  sec.  7\* 
* amongst  the  learned  men  of  India,  well  skilled  in  their 
methods  of  medical  treatment,  and  had  power  andinfluenco 
in  the  promotion  of  science.’  Ho  acquired  great  reputation 


* S«e  »B  ntraet  ftwsUil*  work (ebaj^  xii.),  bj>ib«  Krv.  W.Cm- 

ton,  wttli  tnnuilu  ky  froTwoif  U.^  WUmo,  in  tk«  * AtUik  Joiira«l.‘ 
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by  discovering  that  Ibrnbim  Ben  Saljh,  the  cousin  of  the 
khaUf,  whom  Jabnl  Ben  Bachiislma  liatl  pronounced  te  be 
dea<l,  was  only  apparently  »i>,*  of  wh:ch  event  the  Kaine 
author  gives  a curious  and  circuinstanliat  account.  It  ap- 
•pears  that  he  first  went  alone  into  iho  room  where  Ibrahim 
lav,  and  immediately  there  was  ‘ heard  a sound  ns  of  one 
striking  the  body  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.’  Then  the 
khalif  and  some  others  were  admitted,  and  in  order  to  prove 
that  Ibrahim  was  alive, ' Salih  took  out  a needle  that  he  had 
with  him,  and  thrust  it  in  between  the  nail  and  the  ttesh  of 
the  thumb  nf  his  left  hand,  wlicn  he  immediately  plucked 
away  his  hand  and  drew  it  towards  his  body.’  He  then 
ordered  that  his  burial  clothes  should  be  taken  off  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  washed  till  the  scent  of  the  hanut+  was 
removed  ; after  which  he  called  for  some  kuudus,  and  blew 
some  of  it  up  his  nose.  In  about  ten  minutes  his  body 
began  to  move;  then  he  sneezed,  and  sat  up  in  his  bed. 
supposing  that  he  had  been  aislecp,  and  complaining  only 
that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a dog  in  the  thumb,  and  that  he 
still  felt  tho  pain,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  thumb  into 
which  Salih  had  thrust  the  needle.  Ibrahim  lived  a long 
time  after  this  circumstance,  and  married  the  Princess  Alab- 
basah.  daughter  of  Alroahadi,  and  obtained  tlie  govcrumciit 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  died  in  Egypt. 

With  rcbpcct  to  the  kundus,  we  are  told  in  the  * Karaus* 
that  * it  is  the  root  of  a plant  which  is  yellow  inside  and 
black  out.  It  operates  as  an  emetic  and  a purging  mcdicioo. 
and  clears  away  the  ringworm.  When  it  is  reduced  to 

fiowder  and  blown  up  the  nose,  it  causes  sneezing  and  cn- 
ightoui  the  wear)'  eyes,  and  stops  blindness.’  See  Avicenna 
(Conon,  lib.  ii.,  tract  2.  cap.  13",  p.  280,  cd.  Venet.  15G4), 
where  a description  of  its  medical  properiics  is  given.  Sprcii- 
gel  {Comment,  in  Dioscor.  de  Maler.  Med.^  lib.  ii.,  cap.  192) 
su))po$es  it  to  bo  the  same  as  the  Greek  which 

there  is  a chapter  in  Dioscorides  {loco  eit.),  and  which  he 
.denlifies  with  tho  ' Suponaria  ofiicinalis.’  or  soapwort. 

S A'Lll  wero  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  who  formed 
on  ecclesiastical  collegium  or  corporation  at  Rome.  They 
were  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  established  by  Numa 
to  take  care  of  the  twelve  ancilia,  or  sacred  shields  of  Mara. 
The  original  ancile  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
palace  of  Numa,  and  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven.  To  secure  its  preservation,  Numa  commanded  tho 
armourer  Mamurius  Veturius  to  make  eleven  other  shields 
exactly  like  it ; and  the  twelve  were  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  committed  to  the  rare  of 
tho  Salii.  (Lir., i.  Dionys.,  ii.  70,  71  t Cic.,  Hep.,  it.  >4; 
Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.  387 ; Feslus,  s.  v.  Mam.  Vel.} 

On  the  calends  of  March,  and  on  several  successive  days, 
the  feast  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  Salii,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  carried  the  shields  through  the  city  dressed  in  their 
oHicial  garments,  which  consisted  of  an  embroidered  tunic 
with  a brazen  belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  or  conical  cap, 
with  a sword  by  their  side,  and  a spear  or  staff  in  their  right 
hand.  Tljey  at  the  same  time  performed  a dance,  and  sung 
hymns  or  songs  called  ANamciita  (Fostus,  t.  v.)  in  honour 
of  Mnmurius  Vuturius,  and  all  the  celostiiil  deities,  with 
the  exception  of  V’enus.  (Macrob..  Sat.,  i.  12;  Virg.,  /En„ 
viii.  28G  ; Varro,  De  Lin".  Lot.,  vii.  26,  ed.  Muller.)  Those 
songs  were  in  later  limoi  scarcely  understood  oven  by  the 
priesta  themselves.  (Quint.,  i.  fi.  p.  54,  Bipont. ; Hor.,  Ep-, 
li.  ],  86.)  At  this  festival  the  Salii  were  accustomed  topar- 
take  of  an  entertainment  in  the  temple  of  Mans  which  was 
proverbial  for  its  magnificence  and  excellence.  (Suet.,f7/un(/., 
33 ; Cic,  orf./f//.,  V.  9 ; Hor.»  Carm.,  i.  37.)  There  was  a; 
magi’itcr  at  the  head  of  the  collegium. 

Another  corporation  of  Sulii,  also  consisting  of  twelve 
member*  cho.sen  from  the  patricians,  was  established  by  j 
Tullus  Hostilius  in  fulfilmont  of  a vow  which  lie  made  in  a , 
war  with  the  Sabines.  These  Sulii  were  aUo  called  Cullini  or 
Agoncnscs,  to  distinguish  them  from  tho  Salii  cstaldishcd  j 
by  Numa,  who  were  surnntued  Palatini.  tiXuny*.,  ii.  70  : 
lii.  32;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.  14;  Onttling,  Gesrhiekte\ 
tier  Romiseken  Staattrer/tufimg,  p.  192  ; Amhroach,  .9/a-  j 
dieti  und  And^ungen  im  Gebiet  des  altromischen  Rixlcns,  ] 
p.  143,  &c. ; 2)/c/iomiry  of  Greek  and  Homan  Antiquities,  j 
article  Ancile.)  ! 

SALl'NAS,  FRANCISCUS.  a pn.foumlly  learned  nut- 1 
sical  theorist,  was  bnm  in  1613,  at  Burgos,  thu  capital  of' 
Old  Cobtilc,  of  whiuii  city  his  father  was  ({Ua'slor  or  irca-  ! 

* For  nmiUr  InUancec,  mw  the  boI>>  oo  Rtiax'*,  p.  445.  I 

4 * Haotu  i«  Um  umo  oT every  kiad  at  ecenl  Utal  u mixed  tot  dead  bodiw.' 
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surer.  Blind  from  his  birth,  lie  had  recourse  to  the  study  of 
music,  an  art  to  which  his  deprivation  naturally  led  him. 
In  this  his  pn^rcs.swas,  a*  is  usual  in  such  cases,  rapid,  and 
he  bcTaroe  a superior  organist.  While  vet  a boy  he  wa* 
instructed  in  Latin  by  a young  woman  famous  for  her 
knowledge  of  that  language,  his  success  in  which  led 
to  his  being  entered  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  where 
he  applied  most  assiduously  to  the  Greek  language,  as  well 
as  to  philosophy,  and  then  commenced  reading  the  Greek 
authors  on  the  science  of  music,  with  whose  writings  ho 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted,  commenting  on  them 
in  an  equally  learned  and  ingenious  manner,  and  correcting 
errors  not  before  detected,  but  s*>un  and  admitted  on  his 
]>uinting  them  out  in  his  great  work,  ' l>c  Musica,'  &c.,  a 
treatise  in  seven  books,  publi4icd  at  Salamanca  in  1677. 
The  fii5.t  book  of  this  is  on  musical  ratios;  tho  second,  on 
musical  intervals ; the  third  is  a clear  description  of  the 
various  nntient  genera;  and  the  fourth  is  on  the  diapason 
and  octave,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  Aristoxenus, 
Ptolemy,  The  remaining  three  books  chiefly  relate  to 
rhythm  and  the  feet  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  versification. 

Salinas  died,  according  to  'iliuanus,  in  I59U.  Ho  was 
highly  esleemed  by  pope  Paul  IV.,  who  created  him  abbot 
of  St.  Pancratio,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  A full  and 
clear  analysis  of  his  work  is  given  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
(History  qf  Music,  iii.  123) ; to  which  Dr.  Bumey  has 
made  some  interesting  additions  in  the  third  volume  (page 
290)  of  his  History. 

SALINS.  [Juba,  Department.] 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SARUM.  a city  in  Wiltshire, 
locally  in  the  hundred  of  Underditch,  but  having  separate 
jurisdiction,  65  miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  London, 
by  railroad  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Overton  and 
Andover. 

This  city  had  its  origin  in  the  thirteenth  century 
Tho  bishop  and  canons  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  then 
within  the  fortifications  of  Old  Sarum  [Sabun],  being  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  tho  captains  of  that  fortress,  with 
whom  they  were  at  feud,  determined  to  remove  their  church 
to  another  site ; end  Herbert  Pauper  or  Pwre,  who  held  the 
see,  having  obtained  an  indulgence  fn'iii  the  pfipe,  deter- 
mined on  commencing  a new  church  on  llie  lands  l>elonging 
to  the  SCO  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  (a-o.  12204 
The  inhabitanlB  of  Old  Sarnni  lieing  atlached  to  their 
hishojisand  clerey,  dotermined  on  removing  also,  and  lhas 
the  city  of  New  Sarum  or  S.ilUbury  ruse  imo  existence.  A 
charter  granted  by  Henry  III.,  making  it  ‘a  free  city,’  and 
giving  to  the  inhabitants  a lair  and  n market.  con(ributc‘<l  to 
Its  prusperity.  and  in  the  succeeding  reigns  several  parlia- 
ments were  held  here.  It  was  forllllud  bi  a wall  and  ditch  ; 
and  the  erection  of  a bridge  over  tin*  Avon  at  Harnham 
brought  the  great  wo-terii  roud  (which  had  previously  passed 
through  C)ld  Sarum)  through  this  town.  Salisbury  was  tho 
place  of  rendezvous  for  Richard  III.’*  army  on  occasion  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham’s  rebellion;  and  that  nobienmn 
was  brought  here  ami  b<dicade<l  in  the  market-place,  .v  n. 
14N3.  Dining  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  (a-D.  IfiS.'i), 
Salisbury  w-as  occunieil  by  a band  of  200  royalist  insurgents 
under  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffe,  who  tiad  conic  over  from  tho 
Omtinent,  Penruddcck,  Grove,  Jonca,  ami  other  gentlemen 
of  W’illshire,  who  seized  the  sheriff  and  judges  then  holding 
tho  assizes,  and  proclaimed  Charles  11.  knig.  'J  ho  rising 
was  spcdlily  pul  down;  and  the  leaders,  except  Wagsloffc, 
who  escaped,  were  executed. 

The  city,  before  the  late  alteration  in  its  boundaries,  oc- 
cupied part  of  a peninsula  formed  by  the  river  Avon  on  the 
west  and  south,  and  by  the  river  Buinnc  on  the  east.  The 
village  of  Fislicrton  .Anger,  now  inchidud  in  the  municipal 
and  parliamcnlary  limits,  is  on  the  west  i«ido  of  tho  Avon, 
at  the  junction  with  tliul  river  of  the  united  stream  of  the 
Wily  anil  the  Naddcr,  which  meet  at  Hemerton.  two  miles 
west  of  tlicir  jnn<-lion  wiili  the  .Avon.  The  pnncipaJ  part 
of  the  ciiy  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  cxten&ivo 
cathedral  cli»«\  and  coinprclicnd*  the  three  parishes  of  St. 
Edimiml,  St.  Tliomns,  and  St.  Martin : it  consists  of  *creial 
hlrects  regularly  hud  out  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Mast  nf  tho  lii.uses  arc  of  brick,  of  comparativelv  iiioilcrn 
erection,  and  iever.il  of  them  of  liandsomo  appearance. 
The  paving  and  lighting  of  the  town  haic  been  muedi 
impruvcd  of  lato  )ear-.;  and  the  prinripul  streets  linu*  n 
stream  of  water  from  the  rivers  conducted  through  them 
by  canals  lined  wiih  brick.  Fisherlon  Anger  is  on  the 
road  to  Bath.  South  of  the  Aron  is  the  suburban  villagu 
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of  Hamham  on  the  Dorchester  and  Exeter  road.  Tlje  area 
and  population  ofSalisbury,  in  IbSl.  were  as  follows 
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The  cathedral  is  considered  one  of  iho  most  beautiful  in 
England.  The  close  is  entered  by  several  antient  gales. 
The  freedom  of  the  cathedral  from  the  encumbrance  of  con- 
tiguous buildings  ailds  much  to  the  imposing  beauty  of  its 
appearance.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  and  choir  with 
two  sHe  aisles,  a space  on  the  east  of  the  choir,  and  a 
Lady-chapel  at  the  east  end;  a largo  transept  with  on 
aisle  on  its  east  side ; a smaller  transept  east  of  the  former, 
with  an  aisle  on  its  east  side ; a central  tower  and  spire  ; 
a north  porch,  a muniroent-itx>m  or  vestry  at  the  south  end 
of  the  eastern  transept ; cloisteiw.  and  a chapter-house. 
Tlie  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows:— Extreme  length 
of  the  church  without,  474  feet;  within.  4dti  feet,  thus 
divided:  nave,  from  the  western  door  to  the  organ-screen, 
229  feet;  choir  and  adjacent  space  from  thence  to  the 
Lady-chapel,  feet;  Lady-chapcI,  69*5  feet;  width 

of  west  front,  1 12  feet ; breadth  of  nave  and  choir,  34 
feet,  or,  with  the  aisles,  78  feet ; great  transept,  length 
without,  230  feet,  within,  206  feet;  width,  with  aisle,  57 
feet;  smaller  transept,  length  within,  145,' feet;  breadth, 
with  aisle,  44  feel ; ijidy-chapcl,  width,  37‘25  feet : height 
within  of  the  vaulting  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts.  81 
feel;  of  the  aisles  and  Lady-cbapel,  40  feet;  height  without 
to  the  top  of  the  side  aisles,  44  feet ; to  the  para)>ct  of  the 
church,  87  feet;  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  115  feet;  to  the 
para]>et  of  the  tower.  207  feel ; to  tho  summit  of  the  spire, 
404  iect.  Tho  cloisters  form  a square  of  181  *75  feet  within 
the  walls,  and  have  a width  of  IS  feet  between  the  side 
walls  and  windows;  the  height  of  the  vaulting  is  18  fiMit. 
The  chapter-house  is  an  octagon  of  58  fuel  diatucier  inter- 
nally, and  52  fcit  in  boighi  to  the  vaulting.  (Hrilton's 
Saiishury  Catheiital.) 

‘This  edifice  has  the  advantage  of  being  built  in  one 
style,  the  Kariy  English,  and  frum  a uniform  and  well  ar- 
ranged plan.  The  lower  and  spiie  are  of  later  date,  but 
admirably  accomiuodated  to  liie  style  of  the  building.  . . . 
Modern  alterations  have  taken  awav  the  altar-screen  and 
thrown  tho  Lady-chapel  open  tothceWr;  tho  organ-screen 
is  also  modern.  In  various  parts  of  the  church  are  several 
antient  monuments,  some  of  which  are  very  fine.  On  the 
whole  this  cathedral  presents  an  object  for  stuily  hardly 
equalled  by  any  in  the  Kingdom  ; the  purity  of  its  style,  and 
the  various  mi^os  of  adapting  that  stylo  to  the  punH>ses  re- 
quired, deserve  the  moat  attentive  consideration.'  (Rick- 
man.) The  eastern  end  of  tho  cathedral  is  of  remarkable 
beauty;  but  tho  west  front  is  less  pleasing,  ft-nm  its  formal 
square  outline.  The  spire  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  clo- 
Tatiun,  but  for  the  curious  and  ingenious  contrivance  of  its 
timber  framework,  and  for  the  skill  and  boldness  with  which 
it  was  raisctl  on  a tower  not  designed  originally  to  support 
such  a burden.  Tho  episcopal  palace  is  a lai^o  building  of 
various  dales  and  styles,  with  an  extensive  and  tastefully 
laid  out  garden.  There  is  in  tho  cathedral  close  a college  or 
almshouse  for  ten  clergymen's  widows.  Tho  close  is  under 
tho  civil  juriMlietiun  of  tho  bishop,  reconler,  and  canons  re- 
sidentiary, who  are  ju-sticiea.  The  three  parish  cliurchea  of 
tho  old  city  are  hirgo;  St.  Edmund's  and  St.  Thomas's  are 
fliio  buildings  of  perpendicular  dale. 

The  other  public  buildings  are  tlio  council-house,  erected 
in  1795,  and  devoted  to  the  u.so  of  llio  corporation  and  the 
business  of  tho  county ; the  spacious  county  gaol  and  bride- 
well,  erected  a-D.  1818;  the  infirmary,  a plain  utid  commo- 
dious building;  tho  Salisbury  and  Wiltshire  library  nnd  news- 
room, with  a small  museum  annexed  to  it ; a small  theatre ; 
and  several  dissenting  meeiing-bouses  and  almsboutes. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  once  extensively  carried  on 
here,  has  now  much  declined;  the  manufacture  of  fine  cut- 


lery has  also  declined;  but  the  silk  manufacture  has  been 
introduced  with  some  success  ; it  employed,  when  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporation  Commissioners  made  their  report,  120 
persons.  There  arc  markets,  on  Tuesday  for  corn,  and  every 
fortnight  for  cattle,  and  on  Saturday  for  cheese  and  provi- 
sions: there  arc  four  yearly  fairs,  but  they  aro  falling  into 
disuse. 

Salisbury  returned  members  to  parliament  from  23rd 
Edward  I.  The  boundaries  of  tho  city  were  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  Boundary  .'\ct,  and  the  suffrage,  previously 
much  restricted,  cxtendeil  by  the  Parliamentary  Reform 
Act.  Tho  number  of  electors  on  the  register  m 1834-5  was 
650;  in  1835-6,  689.  By  tho  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the 
extended  parliamentary  boundaries  were  adopterl  for  muni- 
eipol  purposes;  the  city  divided  into  three  wards.  The  cor- 
porate bodv  consists  of  six  aldermen  and  eighieen  cmin- 
cUlors,  having  a commission  of  the  peace.  The  summer 
as.>iizes  and  tho  Easter  sessions  for  the  county  aro  held  here, 
also  the  city  sessions  and  a court  le«t  and  court  of  reconl 
belonging  to  the  bishop.  Salisbury  is  the  place  of  election 
and  a polling-station  for  the  southern  division  of  Wiltshire. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  tho  four  parishes  just  enumerate*!, 
two  infant-schools,  with  164  chimrcn,  partly  supported  by 
lubscrintion  or  endowment;  a classical  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  fur  B boys;  four  other  endowed 
day-schools,  with  10  boys  and  28  girl.>i.  with  the  choristers 
of  the  cathedral ; two  ‘ national'  schools,  with  2in  boys  and 
160  girls;  seventeen  private  boarding  or  day  schools,  with 
a number  of  children  not  ascertained;  and  nine  Sunday- 
schools,  with  about  1400  children. 

SALISBU'RIA,  a genus  of  tho  natural  family  of  Tax- 
aceie,  named  in  honor  of  R.  A.  Salisbury,  a modem  botanist  o. 
distinction.  The  tree,  which  is  tho  only  one  of  the  gemis, 
has  long  bean  known  by  tho  Japanese  name  Gingko.  Tho 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  moncecious  (towers.  7'he 
male  flowers  disposed  in  a filiform  naked  catkin,  without 
calyx  orcorol:  stamens  numerous:  the  anthers  comp>sed  of 
two  cells,  which  are  pendulous  and  united  only  at  the  npex. 
Female  flowers  are  suHiary'  and  terminal,  (jalyx  4-fld,  or 
rather,  a cup-shaped  disk,  from  the  thickened  apex  of  the 
peduncle,  surrounds  the  base  of  the  solitary  ovule.  Fruit 
forming  a drupe,  which  has  its  base  supported  by  a fleshy 
cup.  with  a juicy  white  pulp.  Seed  nut-hke,  with  an  os.scmis 
shell,  kernel  white.  Embryo  axillary,  dicotyledonous, 
radicle  above. 

The  Gingko  grows  naturally  in  Japan,  is  much  cultivated 
in  China,  und  is  found  in  many  gardens  in  Europe ; fine  oM 
specimens  may  be  seen  at  Kew  and  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Garden  at  Chelsea.  In  congenial  climates  it  attains  the  size 
of  the  walnut.  It  is  remarkable  for  tlic  form  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  wedge-  or  fan-  shaped,  deeply  cut  in  Iho  centre  or 
bilubcd,  and  finely  striated  with  veins,  having  somo  re^efii- 
bhince  to  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Adiantum,  whence 
it  is  commonly  called  Maidcn-hairTreo  in  this  country. 
Tho  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  austerc-lasted,  but  (he  kernel  is 
sweet,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  when  raw,  but  agree- 
able as  a dessert  when  roasted  like  chesnuts.  Thev  are 
much  eaten  in  China.  Dr.  Abirl  says  he  vaw  the  ffuit  ex- 
posed in  the  markets  in  China,  but  could  not  find  out  to 
what  purpose  it  was  applied. 

The  Salisburia  is  best  planted  on  a deep  sandy  loam,  with 
a dry  subsoil,  as  it  will  not  grow  with  n wet  bottom.  The 
situation  should  bo  sheltered,  but  it  may  be  more  exposed 
than  many  exotic  plants.  It  is  frequently  planted  against 
a well  in  order  to  afford  protection,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary  in  the  south  of  England.  Salii^buria  cun  l>e 
grafted  with  much  facility,  anil  thus  male  and  female 
flowers  may  be  easily  produced  on  the  same  tree. 

SALl'VA,  SALIIVARY  GL.\NDS.  The  principn. 
glands  by  which  the  saliva  is  secreted  are  six  in  numbi'r. 
three  being  situatc<l  mi  each  side  of  (he  face,  viz.  the  pa- 
rotid, the  submaxiliarr.  and  the  'sublingual  glands.  Of 
these  the  parotid  is  considerably  the  largest,  and  has  l>ecn 
already  described.  [Parotid  Clano.]  Tho  submnxdlary 
gland,  which  is  the  next  in  size,  has  its  principal  ma«x 
»ituate*l  immediately  behind  and  beneath  tlio  middle  of  the 
base  of  the  lower  jaw.  below  the  mylohyoideus  mu.-iclo, 
round  the  posterior  edge  of  which  a portion  of  if  is  con- 
tinued, and  leads  to  the  subinnxillary  or  W harionian  duct. 
Tho  latter  passes  forn’srdsand  inwards,  and  opens  on  the 
surface  of  (he  mucous  inombrano  of  (lie  mouth,  just  by  the 
side  of  the  frenum  of  the  tongue.  The  sublingual  gland  is 
the  smallest  of  the  chief  salivary  glauds ; it  is  situated  close 
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by  the  duet  of  the  subraaxiUery.  into  which  severa*  of  its 
ducts  0(K}n  ; otheri>  have  their  orifices  ou  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  uiembratio  of  the  mouth,  by  the  side  of  tlie  fromuiu 
hnKUll^  and  further  oulwaids.  Besides  these  larger  glands 
there  arc  a vast  number  inure  which  secrete  saliva,  and 
which  arc  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  lips  ami  clteekt 
inmiethaicly  beneath  their  mucous  mcuibraue.  on  whose 
surface  their  duels  open.  Indeed  the  whole  mtorior  of  the 
^ps  and  cheeks  is  liuud  by  a congeries  of  small  glands, 
which  m structure  closely  resemble  the  salivary,  and  pro- 
bably do  not  dtifer  from  them  in  function. 

The  suli\a  which  is  secreted  by  these  glands,  according  to 
the  general  laws  of  »i!cretion  [Gla:«u;  8kcbstion].  is. 
when  nut  mixed  with  air,  a transparent,  rather  viscid  Uuid, 
which  is  usually  weakly  alkaline,  but  during  the  raaaticatiou 
of  food  IS  often  slightly  acid.  It  is  oumpused  of  a great  pro- 
portion of  water,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  eniirielmm  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth,  and  holding  in 
»<>lution  about  seven  parts  in  one  thousand  of  albumen,  sali- 
vme  (a  principle  almost  iieculiar  to  itself),  and  other  animal 
maliort,  together  with  ttic  saliiUf  substances  found  in  the 
bluml.  and  a very  minute  quantity  of  sulpho-oyanido  of 
potassium. 

llie  purpose  servwl  by  the  saliva  ooems  to  be  the  soften- 
ing of  the  fiAxl,  with  which  it  is  intimately  mixed  in  mas- 
tication. Whetlier  it  in  of  any  further  use  in  digestion  than 
thus  to  fit  solid  food  to  past  along  tlie  (esophagus  without 
pun,  IS  at  present  uncurtain.  Hut  fur  this  purpose  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  ; and  glands  fur  its  formation  exist  in 
all  classes  of  animals  from  the  insects  upwards  (with  the 
exception  of  fish),  and  oven  in  many  that  are  lower  in  the 
animal  kingdom  than  the  insects.  In  all  ihewe  it  ap)>ears  to 
serve  the  same  purpose  ; the  peculiar  projierties  a^tcnbed  to 
the  saliva  of  some  animals  being  for  the  most  part  drawn 
from  erroueoua  observations.  The  poison  of  venomous 
snakes,  for  example,  is  secreted  by  glands  quite  distinct  from 
thoAe  which  form  their  saliva;  the  sahvaof  the  toad  is  per- 
fectly harmless;  and  that  of  rabid  animals  is  probably  not 
more  poisonous  than  the  other  fluids  of  their  bodies;  only 
under  onlinary  circumstances  it  alone  is  inserted  into  the 
wounded  part. 

The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  when  the  mouth  is  at  rest 
is  only  sutlicieiil  to  keep  its  internal  membrane  moist  and 
slipper)  . When,  however,  the  jaws  are  aciivelv  moved,  and 
especially  during  feeding,  or  even  at  the  thoug(u  of  a meal 
or  of  certain  kinds  of  palatable  food,  the  quantity  is  greatly 
increased.  During  tlie  twenty-four  hours  it  is  prubable  that 
from  sixty  to  ninety  grams  of  saliva  aro  secreted  by  one 
parotid  gland  (Mitschurlich),  and  the  quantity  piodiu^l  by 
all  the  salivary  glands  of  an  adult  man  together  may  there- 
fore be  estimated  at  from  four  to  five  hundred  grams. 

With  the  exception  of  the  parotid,  which  is  often  the  seat 
of  inliamtnatiun  [Mumps],  abcess.  and  malignant  di»easo 
[Parotid  Gland],  the  salivary  glamls  are  remarkablylittle 
obnoxious  to  disorder.  The  must  common  alTection  is  an 
accidental  closure  of  their  ducts  by  calculous  mattor  or 
otherwise,  when  small  cysts  similar  U>  th<»e  called  Kuniile 
[Ranula]  form.  Those  aro  often  met  with  about  iho  tips ; 
they  rarely  need  surgical  troalmont,  but  when  they  do,  that 
adapted  to  ranula  may  be  employed.  The  only  other  affec- 
tion Worth  noticing  is  treated  of  in  the  fullovring  article. 

SALIVATION,  or  PTYALISM,  is  a sujiernbundant 
secretion  of  saliva.  This  sometimes  occurs  as  ati  idiupathio 
disease,  originating  without  any  evident  caifse.  Dr.  Chris- 
tisun  (Tr/>aiis<*  on  Poisons)  baa  collected  several  such  cases, 
in  some  of  which  the  quanlityof  saliva  discharged  amounted 
to  three  or  more  pints  daily.  Irritation  of  the  salivary 
glands,  acroropanied  with  profuse  secretion,  is  also  an  occa- 
ttional  aticndaiit  on  common  inflammations  of  the  throat 
and  mouth,  and  on  thuse  that  accompany  oruptive  diseases, 
especially  Bmall-)>ox.  But  far  more  frequently  salivation  is 
the  effect  of  in^icinos  or  poisons.  Some  preparations  of 
gold,  copper,  antimony,  and  iodine,  croton  oil,  digitalis,  and 
even  opium,  are  apt  to  produce  it;  and  it  is  almost  a con- 
stant effect  of  the  long-conUiiued  or  copious  administration 
of  mercury. 

The  ({uantity  of  mercury  required  to  pixaluce  salivation 
varies  greatly  in  different  persons.  In  some,  two  or  three 

f:rains  of  calomel  are  sufficient ; but  by  other  ^wrsons  such 
arge  quantities  may  bo  taken  with  impunity,  that  they 
appear  insusceptible  of  its  action.  No  general  rule  there- 
fore rcs(>ecting  the  quantity  uf  mercury  tliat  may  be  safely 
givan  to  any  one  can  be  wade  ; but  ui  no  ease  can  there  be 


safety  without  caution  and  careful  watching  of  the  effeeia 
pr«Hluccd  by  it. 

Salivation  from  the  use  of  mercury  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  arises  from  other  vau^s.  by  its  being  precede*! 
by  a |>eculuir  brassv  taste  in  the  mouth,  fmtor  of  the  breath, 
and  lemlemess,  rednese.  and  sjionginess  of  the  gums.  These 
are  soon  foUuwe<)  by  the  increased  flow  of  saliva,  and  if 
mercury  ho  still  taken,  or  if  the  quantity  already  taken  was 
very  large,  they  increase : the  whole  mouth,  tongue,  face, 
and  throat  Iwcotne  swollen  and  lender,  and  ulcers  and 
sloughs  quickly  form  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In  ex- 
treme raws  the  mouth  and  cheeks  and  throat  become  ex- 
tensively gangrenous,  the  teeth  fall  out,  the  gums  swell  up 
as  they  do  tii  scurvy,  the  jaws  are  afl^ocled  wit]»  necrosis,  and 
by  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  important  parts  it  may 

firuve  fatal ; or  the  patient  may  die  uxhaustod  by  the  pru- 
ase  disebargu  of  saliva,  or  by  the  peculiar  nervous  and 
other  cunslitutionul  disturbances  that  often  accompany  the 
poisonous  inffuence  of  mercury.  [Mebcuhy.] 

The  best  tieatwent  uf  uiorrurml  fahvation  is  exposure  to 
cool  pure  air,  a nutritious  diet,  and  mild  purgatives.  Gar- 
gles of  chloride  of  soda  are  useful  in  eorre<‘tmg  the  fuetor  of 
the  breath  ; and  honey,  or  the  Alel  Boracis,  may  be  applied 
to  the  smaller  ulccra  in  the  mouth.  The  more  extensive 
ulceration*  and  the  gangrene  can  be  la^aled  only  by  uiaiu- 
taining  the  patient'*  strength  by  tonics  and  sUmulauts,  and 
by  the  usual  local  applications  to  such  diseases  Thu  idio- 
palhie  kinds  uf  salivation  usually  require  ouly  cool  air  and 
gently  reducing  mea.Mires. 

SALIX  (lAtin,  salix,  a willow),  the  name  of  a genus  of 
plants,  which,  in  oonjunction  with  Bopulus  [Salicack.k], 
constitutes  the  natural  order  SalicaoeiD.  In  many  respects 
this  IS  one  of  tlie  most  iinporUnt  genera  of  plants:  the  ra- 
pidity of  ihoir  growth,  the  toughness  and  lightness  uf  their 
woo<t  and  tiK-ir  uses  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  have  caused 
them  to  bo  extensively  cultivatcnl.  But  although  largely 
cultivated  and  well  known  in  most  )>orts  of  the  world,  the 
botanical  arrangement  of  these  plant*  prosouts  considerable 
difficulties,  and  few  genera  have  had  more  time  and  labour 
spent  upon  them  than  Salix;  and  up  to  the  present  lime 
the  most  able  botanists  differ  as  to  the  real  naturo  of  many 
species  or  varieties. 

The  genus  Salix  is  known  by  possessing  dimeious  flowers; 
catkins  many-flowered,  imbricated,  composed  uf  a single- 
Huwerod  flexible  bract.  The  barren  flowers  have  a smsU 
lateral  abrupt  gland,  sometimes  double;  fllatueiits  1,  2,  3, 
i>,  ur  more,  longer  than  the  bract,  and  in  some  partly  com- 
bined; 2 lubed  unthers,  opening  longitudinally.  The  fertile 
flowers  with  a nectariferous  gland ; ovate,  1-ccUed,  niany- 
soc-dod  ovary;  permanent  terminal  style,  with  2 stigmas, 
which  are  notched  and  obtuse  ur  cloven  acute,  and  spread- 
ing; ovate  ca]>sule  composed  of  2 rcvolute  concave  lalves 
and  one  («lt ; numerous  minute  oval  seeds,  tufted  with  soft, 
simple,  upright  hairs.  The  willows  aro  chiefly  natives  of 
the  culder  part*  of  the  temporale  regions  of  the  northern 
homikpliore.  S.  herlntcea  smd  S,  arctica  are  found  nearer 
the  polo  tlian  any  other  woody  plants.  & Uai/ylonica  is  a 
native  of  China.  Japan,  Armenia,  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
Of  all  the  s]iecius  uiiumeratcd,  only  17  are  extra-Ruropean. 

Tlie  willow  was  known  to  thu  Greeks  and  Romans ; in 
fact  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pro|>ortHw 
and  uses  of  these  plants  since  their  lime.  On  account  of 
the  flexible  nature  of  tbeir  shouts  and  the  toughness  of  their 
woody  fibre,  they  have  always  been  used  as  materials  for 
making  baskets,  hoops,  crates,  ike.,  and  for  these  purjioscs 
great  quantities  arc  cultivated  in  this  and  other  countries. 
The  bark  is  made  use  of  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  maU  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bark  of 
the  common  lindon-treo.  In  Tartary  the  woody  fibre  is 
macerated  and  separated,  and  then  spun  into  threads,  frorn 
which  cloth  is  woven.  Willows  arc  much  used  in  tlie  ma- 
nufacture  of  charcoal ; and  it  baa  been  proved  that  willuw 
charcoal  is  superior  to  that  procurcil  from  the  wood  of  mo&t 
Ollier  trees  for  the  prc)>arati(m  uf  gunpowtl^*.  The  bark  or 
all  the  willnw*  contains  the  tanning  principle,  and.  accord- 
ing to  Sir  H.  Davy,  some  of  thu  Kpecies,  especially  S./fur- 
snlhatia,  S.  alba^  and  S.  purpurea,  contain  os  much  as  the 
oak  itself.  From  the  bark  of  some  is  obtained  a vegetable 
principle  called  saJtrin,  which  acts  upon  the  system  in  the 
same  manner  as  quinine,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpoecs. 
The  willow  is  considercHl  os  the  emblem  of  despairing  love, 
it  IS  often  associated  with  the  yew  and  the  cypreos  in  the 
dittiobyard. 
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WilIow»  are  extensiTeljeultivatod  in  this  country  as  timber- 
tree^.  ouppice-wood,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  hoops  and 
basket-work.  In  the  culture  of  willows,  one  of  the  tlrsl  points 
to  be  attende<l  to  is  the  detormiiiatiou  whether  the  plant  is 
male  or  female.  The  female  is  generally  the  more  vigi»rous 
growing  plant : and  in  consequence,  where  timber  or  coppice- 
wood,  hoops,  or  rods  for  coarse  basket-work  arc  required,  the 
female  should  be  grown.  On  the  other  hand,  when  tough 
and  delicate  rods  fur  basket -making  arc  requirerl,  the  male 
plant  ought  to  be  selected.  All  willows  that  arc  intendetl 
fur  basket-rods,  hoops,  poles,  or  timber-trees  should  aniiitally 
ripen  their  shoots.  Hence  the  colder  the  climate,  the  drier 
should  bo  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  on  account  of 
the  necessity  of  ripening  their  wood.  The  willow  grows  na- 
turally in  a moist  soil,  and  wherever  pluntfd,  it  should  be 
within  reach  of  water.  Low  moist  l>uttoms,  high  banks  of 
riv'ers,  brooks,  or  ditches,  are  the  best  situations  for  planting 
them.  But  wherever  they  are  placed,  rare  must  be  taken 
that  the  soil  be  draine<l,  for  althongh  llioy  require  much 
moisture,  they  will  imt  grow  in  a saturated  soil. 

In  the  culture  of  the  willow  as  osiers  and  for  hoops,  great 
care  is  required  in  order  tupro<luoe  thorn  in  pcrfecliuu.  All 
willows  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  There  are  how- 
ever many  species  that  will  grow  from  seeds;  and  probably, 
were  it  tried,  they  might  )>e  grafted  as  easily  as  other  plants. 

All  the  willows  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  various  in- 
serts, and  on  that  account  afford  a valuable  field  for  entomo- 
U^ical  research.  The  lar>'a>  of  cossus  ligniperda.  cermm- 
byx  moechatus,  and  nitidula  grisea  are  found  m iho  wood 
of  most  willows,  on  which  they  fwd.  and  in  general  they  are 
so  numerous  as  to  destroy  the  tree  in  a few  years.  Crypto* 
rhynchus  lapathi  is  an  insect  that  frequently  commits  greet 
havoc  in  OMer-grounds.  The  larva  of  the  lunar  hornet 
sphinx  {TrtKhilium  crabH/vrmt!)  bores  the  trunk  of  S. 
caj/ren,  and  feeds  u]>on  the  living  wood,  and  thus  destroys 
the  tree.  The  following  insects  are  also  recorded  as  attack- 
ing and  living  on  willows:  numatu»  caproie, cbrysomela  vul- 
gniissima,  the  larvae  of  brepha  PartWmas,  notodonta  lieiao, 
Iciocampa  dicteea,  piilodontes  )>alpina,  gastropacha  querci- 
folia,  galeruca  caprem,  the  larva  of  pyroehroarubens,  mala* 
soma  pupuli  and  tremula,  balaninus  salieivorus,  tachyerges 
salicis,  aphis  ttalicis,  coccus  caprete,  and  c.  salicis. 

In  order  that  the  sfiecies  of  this  genus  may  bo  studied 
succ<.-H>fuUy,  a number  of  points  requiro  considuraliun,  and 
it  is  only  lately  ibat  an  approach  has  been  made  to  accuracy 
in  their  investigation.  The  (lowers  of  the  salix  are  subject 
to  many  anomalies  w hich  have  been  productive  of  not  a little 
difficulty,  and  have  soiuetimcH  led  to  the  supposition 
that  diis  genus  was  an  exception  to  tho  ordinary  laws  of 
vegetable  development.  Thu  principal  anomalies  that 
are  found  are:  I,  male  and  fumalc  flowers  occurnug  in 
the  same  catkin  ; 2.  stamens  apparently  changed  into  pistils ; 
3,  stamens  orcompanied  by  an  imperfect  pistil ; 4,  entire 
union  of  the  filaments  of  (he  stamen.  In  the  study  and 
description  of  the  species,  it  is  of  importance  that  (be  ten- 
dency to  these  anomalies  should  not  be  overlooked.  An- 
other difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  this  genus  is  the 
occurrence  of  hybrids.  This  has  been  denied  b^'  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith,  in  bis  article  * Salix,’  in  Rees's  Cyclop<fdia he  says, 

* We  can  also  contradict  another  common  opinion  taken  up  by 
botanists,  who  found  adilllcully  in  discriminating  the  species, 
that  they  frequently  generate  mule  varieties.  In  a garden 
where  for  twenty  years  almost  every  British  willow,  and 
many  foreigners,  have  been  cultivated  together  under  our 
iuspectioii,  and  where  abundance  of  seedling  plants  have 
come  up  e^’ery  seasou;  though  many  of  these  have  been 
purposely  preserved  for  examioation,  no  roulo  plant  nor 
even  any  variety  has  occurreil.  The  greatest  difference  of 
nsp«>et  indeed,  and  the  strangest  diversities  of  shape  and 
size  in  tho  foliage  and  stipules,  are  seen,  according  to  the 
treatment  of  each  individual  with  respect  to  pruning, 
watering,  starving,  felling,  and  allowing  youug  shoots  to 
grow  from  an  old.  root.'  On  llw  contrary,  fcoch,  a German 
botanUt,  who  has  published  a commentary  on  ibis  genus, 
and  who  has  certainly  studied  it  mure  profoundly  and  philo- 
sophically than  any  other  writer,  says,  ‘ The  variation  of  the 
different  parts  is  not  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the 
botanical  student  m this  genus  has  to  contend.  Tho  great 
number  of  hybrids,  the  existence  of  which  in  the  geuut 
ShUx  no  one  can  doubt,  is  another  obstacle.  No  oue  will 
ai'cuse  me  of  arrogance  in  assuming  to  know  S.  rubra  and 
S.  viminnlis ; and  yet  on  the  hanks  of  tho  RedniU  near 
Erlangen  there  arc  many  thousand  trees  of  these  two 


species,  and,  at  the  same  time,  many  intermediate  fon&f 
which  I can  refer  to  neither  species.  The  catkins  of  these 
afford  no  distinguishing  marks;  fur  what  iH.«m  at  one  tirue 
to  belong  to  the  former  species,  at  anolber  time  appear 
more  clearly  allied  to  the  latter.'  A few  well-conducleil 
experiments  would  soon  set  .his  question  at  rest. 

In  arranging  ami  distributing  the  sjxjcies.  Kuch  lus  not 
followed  the  suggestions  of  Linnious,  or  the  arrangement  ut 
Sir  J . E.  Smith.  He  observcis  * that  if  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  the  species  be  adupleil.  in  which  tho  sections  , 'ire 
cliaracterUed  by  having  the  uvariea  naked  or  pube><rent,  the 
leaves  glabrous  or  downy,  seirateil  or  entire  (as  in  Suiiih's 
* English  Flora,'  &c.),  then  species  widely  separated  by  na- 
ture and  habit  roust  nece»sanly  be  grouped  lugellter.  nut  to 
mention  that  these  characters  are  in  themselves  huble  lu 
great  ohanges.*  With  regard  to  the  |>aris  of  must  im}Kirt- 
ance  in  the  determination  of  species,  Koch  says,  ' a charac- 
ter taken  from  tho  catkins  appearing  earlier  than,  at  tho 
same  lime  with,  or  later  than,  the  leaves,  is  of  great  iin- 
porlance  ; but  one  taken  from  the  situation  and  insertion  of 
the  leaves  is  still  more  so.  Tliu  capsule  offers  unpurtant 
characters  : its  length  relatively  to  the  gland,  which  is  never 
wanting,  is  a very  constant  character,  varying  only  in  a few 
species.  The  colour  of  the  young  shuoU  varies  greatly, 
often  so  much  as  to  cause  the  varieties  to  appear  distinct 
species.  The  form  of  the  leaves  in  lire  same  species,  and 
.even  in  the  same  plant,  can  never  be  depeiidod  upon,  lu 
tome  species  they  are  serrated  or  entire,  green  or  hoary  on 
the  uniter  surface,  and  glabrous  or  hairy  on  tiio  tame  plant. 
The  same  variation  is  common  on  tho  exterior  of  the 
ovaries.  Tho  bractoah  are  sometimes  obovate,  and  only  half 
the  length  of  the  ovary  ; and  sometimes  in  the  same  s|H:cies 
lanceolate,  and  reaching  as  far  as  tho  style.  The  style  and 
stigma  likewise  vary  in  length,  and  are  occasionally  more  or 
less  cleft.  Stigmas  of  a rose  colour,  and  of  a yellow  colour, 
have  been  found  m the  same  species.  The  stipules  vary  in 
size,  but  never  in  form ; hence  they  afford  the  very  best 
characteristics  for  distinguishing  species.'  (Koch,  JJe  Saii- 
ctbus  EuropeJfU  Commenlatio.) 

Tliere  are  at  presuiit  described  about  22U  i|>ocies  of  Salix ; 
of  all  which  we  sliatl  not  here  give  a description,  but  refer 
the  reader  to  works  that  give  a full  account  of  thu  species, 
with  their  arrangement.  (Koch,  I)e  SofrWdus  Eurui<rit 
Commentatio ; Hooker’s  iWitith  FUira ; Loudon’s  Arburetum 
tt  Frutici^tum  Britanuicum.)  In  this  last  work  all  the 
information  that  could  possibly  be  c.ulUKUod  with  regard  to 
this  genus  is  lo  be  found.  Wu  shall  arrange  here  the 
wore  cuinmun  specica,  under  the  heads  Sallow-*,  Osiers,  and 
Willows.  Those  terms  are  often  applied  to  any  of  tho 
species,  but  some  have  more  frequeully  oue  of  the  designa- 
tions than  tile  other. 

Sallows. 

These  are  trees  or  low  shrubs  belonging  mostly  to 
Borrer's  group  (Jineree,  and  are  characterised  by  downy 
branches,  and  mostly  obovate,  grey,  hoary,  toothed,  muio  or 
less  wrinkled,  and  stipuled  loaves,  very  veiny  beneath 
Ovaries  sericeo-lumentuse. 

Salix  cinert>Ot  grey  sallow : stem  erect ; lower  leaves  en- 
tire, upper  serrated  obovate-lanccolatu ; glaucous  downy  and 
reticulated  with  veins  beneath ; stipulc:>  half-heart  shape<l, 
serrated;  ovary  wlky,  style  short,  stigmas  musily  entire.  I( 
attains  a height  of  20  or  30  feet,  and  is  abundant  in  Eng- 
land on  batiks  of  rivers  and  in  ramsl  woo>U. 

Salix  aquatica^  water  suUow  : stem  ami  branches  erect ; 
leaves  slightly  serrated  obovaio-elliplical,  minutely  downy, 
aud  rather  glaucous  beneath ; stipules  rounded,  toothed; 
ovary  silky,  stalked,  stigmas  nearly  sci<sile.  This  is  also  a 
British  species  and  one  which  Koch  has  made  u variety  of 
6'.  ciuerM.  The  olive-leaved  sallow  (S.  oleijolia)  is  also 
referred  by  Koch  to  S.  cinerea, 

Salix  aun/o,  round-eared  sallow:  branchos  trailing; 
leaves  obovate,  somewhat  serrate,  convex,  obtuse  with  a 
small  hooked  jioint,  hairy,  and  reticulated  with  veins  on 
both  sides;  stipules  roundish. ooiivcx,  toothed;  ovary  silky, 
stalked,  stigmas  nearly  sessile. 

6'u/lv  ai;irfo,  goat  willow : stem  erect;  leaves  roundish- 
ovato,  pointed,  serrated,  waved,  pale,  and  downy  beneath ; 
stipules  somewhat  crcsccnt-$liape<l ; calkins  oval ; ovary 
stalkod,  ovate,  silky ; stigmas  nearly  sessile,  undivided ; 
captulas  swelling.  It  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  is  dis- 
tiitguisbod  early  in  the  spriug  by  putting  forth  its  handsome 
yeUow  blossoms  before  other  trees  liave  assumed  their 
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fuliage.  The  bark  is  mocl»  used  for  tanning,  and  the  wood 
is  uswl  for  making  implements  of  husbandry.  It  is  also 
grown  for  hoop-makirig.  and  in  me<l)einu  tiie  bark  is  some- 
times used  as  a substitute  for  cinchona. 

OsiKRS. 

The  species  of  Salix  called  mostly  by  this  name  Imlong  to 
IVarrer’s  gruup  Viminales.  which  are  desciibed  as  trees  of  a 
moro  or  less  considerable  size  with  long  pliant  branches 
aud  lanceolate  leave*;  ovaries  nearly  sessile^  lmir>  or  silky; 
their  styles  elongated  ; their  siujraas  linear,  mostly  entire. 
Any  willow  however  that  has  long  pliant  twiggy  branches 
and  IS  groan  on  this  account  is  called  an  Osier. 

SaiiT  rimina/ii,  common  osier : leaves  linear-lanceolate, 
obscurely  crenate.  white,  ami  silky  beneath;  stipule*  very 
small,  sublanceobte,  branches  straight  .-md  twiggy;  ovarj- 
ujion  very  short  stalk*,  lanceolate ; stvle  elongated ; stigins* 
long,  linear,  mostly  entire.  This  is  the  species  that  is  used 
for  the  various  kinds  of  basket-work,  bands,  &^c.,  and  fur 
this  purjMj^e  is  largely  cultivated  in  this  country. 

SiiJix  itijiularif,  auricled  osier : leaves  lanceolate, 

pointed,  slightly  wavy,  obscurely  ci-enatc.  soft  and  nearly 
naked  above,  white  and  downy  beneath  ; stipule*  half-keart 
sha|icd,  stalked,  very  large;  gland  c)lindncal;  ovary  ovale, 
nearly  Bossile.  stigmas  linear,  undivided.  It  is  a native  of 
England,  and  may  be  employu<l  for  the  same  purpose*  as 
S.  ntTtinuIin,  but  is  inferior  to  that  spoeie*. 

Salix  incxina,  hoary  osier:  leaves  linear-lanccolate,  deii- 
lieulalcd,  covered  on  the  under  surface  with  a hoary  lomen- 
tum;  catkins  arched,  slender,  almost  sessilo,  siibicndeil  nt 
the  base  with  stiisU  leaves;  capsule  uvale-lanccH.daie,  gla- 
hi-ous,  stalked ; tlicstalk  twice  the  length  of  the  gland  : style 
elongated;  stigmas  bifid;  bracteas  sub-glabrous,  ciliate.  ; 
with  short  hairs.  This  species  is  found  wild  in  the  lower 
Alpine  valleys,  on  the  Pyrenees,  Ovennes,  Alps  of  Duu- 
phiny,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Austria,  and  Carpalhia.  It* 
distinct  character  renders  it  an  uileresCing  species  to  the 
botanist. 

Willows. 

Amongst  these  we  shall  include  a few  specie*  useful  in 
the  arts  and  medicine,  belonging  to  the  various  groups  into 
which  Koch  and  Burrer  have  distributed  the  species  of 
Salix. 

Salix  Htuteliiana,  HuS'iell  or  Bedford  willow:  leaves 
lanceolate,  tapering  at  each  end,  serrated  throughout,  very 
glabrous;  fool-stalks  glandular  or  leafy;  ovary  tapering, 
stalked,  longer  than  the  braclem;  stylo  as  long  as  the 
stigmas.  A native  of  Britain,  growing  in  mar*hy  woods, 
oflior-ground-t.  5cc.  This  tree  was  hrst  brought  into  notice 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  has  on  that  account 
received  its  present  name.  The  bo^t  history  of  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  splendid 
Work  on  wdlows,  the  Salictum  lytthunterne.  It  was  a tree 
of  this  species  that  was  a favourite  with  Dr.  Johnson  at 
IJchficld,  and  hence  called  Johnson’s  willow.  It  was 
lately  destruyeilby  a'hurricane,  having  attained  a height  of 
fill  feci  and  a girth  of  13  fi'Ct.  The  growth  of  this  species  is  • 
very  rapid,  and  as  it  may  bo  extensively  uned  for  &c.,  > 
it  is  a pruhtablo  tree  for  growing  in  p'lantaiionH.  Its  bark 
is  said  to  conlaiti  as  much  tannin  as  the  oak.  The  medical 
projicrlies  attributed  to  the  bark  of  S /rofftlia  belong  pro- 
perly to  this  S|>ecit«.  It  acts  as  an  astringent  and  Ionic. 

Siiltx  ulba,  common  while  willow:  leaves  cUiplical-lan- 
cculato.  pointed,  K-rrateil,  silky  on  both  sides;  lower  serra- 
tures  glandular;  stamen*  hairy;  ovary  smooth,  almost 
>e*aile;  stigmas  deeply  cloven;  M'ales  nolelicd.  It  is  a 
native  of  most  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  more  extensively 
planted  a*  a limber-tree  than  any  other  s|>ecies.  It  grows 
ra[>idly,  attainiiig  a height  of  :tu  feet  in  10  or  12  years. 
Hundred*  of  nuTcs  of  road  between  Moscow  and  the  Aus- 
trian frontier  arc  planted  with  this  tree.  The  bark  is  used 
in  ihe  north  of  Europe  both  for  tanning  an«l  dyeing.  The 
wood  is  very  UM'ful,  and  is  employed  fur  making  the  handles 
of  all  sorts  of  instruments,  in  turnery,  mdlwork,  coopery, 
weather-boarding,  &c.  Willow  hats  and  bonnets  are  made 
from  the  shavings  of  this  willow.  The  bark  may  Iw  u*ed 
in  medicine  instead  of  S.  Hiii4fi/liana,  but  it  is  not  so  vaJu- 
able.  It  is  frequently  cnlleil  the  ‘ Huntingdon  Willow,’ 
aud  under  that  name  is  recommended  by  Gilpin  and  others 
a*  an  tiruRinental  tree. 

Sulir  }iafty/onirn,  the  weeping  willow:  leave.*  lanceo- 
late acurumale,  Hncly  sermtod.  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath ; 
calkins  protruded  at  ti>e  s.'ime  timu  with  the  leaves;  ovary 
ovate,  sessile,  glabrous.  Thii>  tbo  most  fivourite  species  of  ^ 


the  genu*,  is  a native  of  .Asia,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Euphrates 
near  Babylon,  whence  its  name;  also  of  China,  of  Eirypt. 
and  other  parts  of  North  Africa.  It  is  said  that  this  willow 
wa.*  in(ro<lured  into  England  by  the  poet  Bopu.  who,  being 
with  l,ady  SutTolk  when  she  received  a parcel  from  Spain 
bound  with  withes,  which  ap]>earcd  alive,  took  one,  and 
planted  it  in  his  garden,  which  grew  up.  and  afterward*  be- 
came so  well  known  as  Pope’*  willow  at  Twickenham.  It 
is  however  more  probable  that  it  was  iniruducerl  by  the 
botanist  Tourneforl  inlo  Euro]>e.  This  tree  is  increasingly 
cultivated  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  It  is  one 
of  ibe  greatest  favourites  in  China,  as  nnglii  be  inferred  from 
its  constant  introduclion  into  ChiiiCM:  picture*.  Growing 
on  the  banks  of  its  native  Euphruteik,  it  wa*  the  willow  on 
which  the  weeping  daughters  of  Zion  * banged  their  harps.* 
iPxuIrru,  cxxxvu.) 

Saiix  p^ntandra^  sweet  bay-leaverl  willow:  stamens  5; 
leave*  eliiptico- lanceolate,  acuminate,  ^rraied  wiih  glands, 
glabrous,  with  several  gland*  at  llie  base;  ovary  lancoolaie, 
glabrous,  nearly  ie->iile;  stylo  small;  stigma*  bifid.  It  i» 
one  of  the  latest  fiuweriiig  willows,  not  expanding  its  flower* 
till  the  beginning  of  June.  The  tlowcr*  are  very  fragrant, 
us{>vcially  when  bruised,  resembling  in  some  measure  the 
sweet  bay  (Launis  iiubilis),  lienee  its  name.  It  is  one  of 
the  must  desirable  species  for  planting  in  shrubberies,  on  ac- 
count of  its  laic  flowei-*,  its  deep  green  almost  evergreen 
leaves,  its  imwerful  fragraiim.  and  compact  growth.  It 
may  be  used  for  basket-work.  Nee*  von  Evenbeck  prefers 
Its  bark  us  a inolicmc  to  that  of  any  other  species,  on  ac- 
count of  Its  aroma. 

Salix  pi4rpurra,  purple  willow : branches  (railing,  decum- 
bent ; leave*  partly  opposite,  obovate  lanceolate,  serrated,  very 
smooth,  narrow  at  the  base;  statueii  I : stigiiias  very  short, 
ovate,  nearly  sessile.  It  is  a native  of  Britain,  and  i*  a shrub 
2 or  3 feel  high.  It  is  characterised  by  the  elegant  slender- 
ness of  its  tw  ig*  and  the  redness  of  its  catkins,  which  makes 
it  desirable  for  the  shrubbery.  Of  alt  the  willows  it  )ios- 
senses  the  largest  amount  of  l>ilter  principle  in  it*  bark,  and 
on  this  account  has  been  recommended  for  mcrltcinal  use. 

Salix  vttelliiia,  the  yellow  willow  : leaves  lanceolate  with 
glandular  serraUire*.  acuminate,  more  or  less  silky  beneath 
often  so  above ; ovaries  lanceolate,  seuilo,  glabrous;  btyle 
short;  stigmas  bipartilc  ; scales  lanceolate.  It  is  a native 
of  Great  Britain  in  hedges,  osier-ground?,  and  other  place*. 
As  an  urnatnciUal  tree,  it  is  very  striking,  both  among  ever- 
green and  deciduous  shrubs,  on  account  of  it*  bark  }>o*ses5- 
mg  conspicuous  colours. 

Among  these  we  liave  not  referre<l  to  the  following  British 
species,  which  will  be  found  fit  for  litul>er  growth,  us  they 
attain  a height  of  30  or  40  feet  in  20  years:— S.  triandra, 
long-leaveil  triandrous  willow  ; S.  J/cJ/crni/ia,  Meyer’s  wil- 
low; S.  Aniygdalinn,  almond-leaved  willow ; atid  S.  acu- 
mifiafti,  Inng-leavcd  willow. 

S.\L1X,  Mkdical  Bhopektiks  op.  The  harks  of  several 
species  of  willow  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  astrin- 
gent aud  antirehri'iC  qualities ; but  from  the  great  ditUculty 
of  determining  the  s[>ectes,  it  is  not  asceriaiued  which  kind 
is  entillcil  to  the  prelerence.  The  Salix  Kus^'clliana  appears 
to  posse**  the  greatest  quuntiiy  of  tannin ; but  the  peculiar 
principle  termed  inhein  seem*  to  exist  in  tbc  large*t  pro- 
portion ill  the  S.  Helix,  or  Rose  Willow  ; while  the  S.  ;Hjn- 
Isndro.  L.  (sen  loiurea?.  s.  I..aureol(r,  the  sweet  or  bay-leavt-d 
willow)  possesses,  both  in  its  bark  and  leaves,  the  largest 
amount  of  bitterness  and  resin,  and  a most  balsamic  odour. 
Tfic  bark*  of  S.  alba,  S.  frngihs,  and  S.  caprea  arc  aUo 
gathered,  oflen  indiscriminaicly.  AVhichever  spei'ies  is 
selected,  the  bark  shouhl  be  stripped  in  spring  Ciora  branche* 
not  less  than  three  year*  or  more  than  six  year?  old,  and 
from  tree*  growing  in  moist  rather  than  swampy  place*.  It 
should  U*  carefully  dried  in  the  shade.  The  fresh  bark  has 
a faint  oiluur  somewhat  resembling  bitter  almond*;  the 
dried  bark  is  devoid  of  odour.  The  ta‘>le  is  at  first  mucila- 
ginou*.  aflerwunl*  bitter  and  astringent.  The  degree  of 
astringeiicy  may  l>e  easily  tinted  by  adding  to  a decoction 
nf  the  burk  a solution  of  gelatine.  Tincture  of  mil-galU 
discs  not  affect  it.  (Davy’s  Chemitlry.\i.  83, fourth 

ixht.)  According  to  (he  8uuly.*i*of  Belletier  and  Cavontou, 
the  bark  of  S.  alba  coniams  a green  fatty  iimlier  similar  to 
that  of  Cinchona,  a yellow  slightly  bitter  colouring-raatler, 
tannin,  resinous  extruot,  gum.  wax,  woody  fibre,  and  ao 
and,  which  w’lih  magnesia  forms  a *alt  rosily  soluble  iii 
watvr  and  alcohol.  Since  these  analyses,  sahem  has  been 
found. 
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Willow  bark  possexsea  nstrinccnt,  tonic,  nnd  fobrifuj’c  become  llie  fashion  to  praise  the  oM  Poinpoinn  jiBrly. 
qualities,  which  render  it  a valuable  substitute  for  Cinchona,  a dcclamaliun  again'^t  the  charucler  of  Sallust,  whirli  j»  still 
and  as  it  often  suits  the  stomach  better,  it  is  well  calculated  extant,  und  falsely  a'‘Onb€Kl  to  Cicero.  'J  hat  Sallust  was  not 
for  the  treatment  of  agues  among  the  poor.  In  debility  of  belter  tliaa  his  oontctnporarics  may  easily  bo  bclieTod,  and 
the  stomach  and  relaxation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  it  is  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  statement  of  Dion 
often  very  serviceable.  In  the  latter  cases,  on  infusion,  ("oasius,  that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  conlcraporaries 
made  with  cold  water,  of  the  powdered  bark  of  Snlix  pen*  in  plundering  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor, 
taitdra  is  preferable ; but  any  of  the  others  may  bo  made  Sallust  wrote  a bislorv  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  the 
eijtial  to  it  by  the  addition  of  bruised  cimiaraon  bark.  war  with  Jugurtha,  and  also  a gciierul  history  of  Roman 

The  nature  of  Salicino  is  nut  ascertained.  It  has  neither  affairs  from  the  death  of  Sulla,  n c.  7>^,  to  the  appointment 
basir  nor  acid  properties.  According  to  Herborger,  it  is  a of  Porapey  to  the  command  of  the  Mithndatic  war.  u.c.  67. 
Saline  compound  of  a vegelablo  alkali  (Sa/tcina)  and  a Tho  two  first  works  have  come  down  to  us  entire;  but  of 
volatile  odorous  acid.  That  it  has  febrifuge  properties  the  latter  we  have  only  fragments  ; and  its  loss  is  the  muro 
seems  incontcstibic.  but  they  are  much  weaker  than  those  to  L>e  regretted  as  it  contained  an  account  of  one  of  iho 
of  Quinia;  it  must  therefore  be  given  in  considerably  most  iinpuriant  periods  of  Roman  history,  respecting  which 
larger  doses.  It  may  be  given  in  substance  or  S'dutiun,  and  our  information  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was 
also  in  conjunction  with  many  other  salts,  without  under-  written  iit  five  or  six  books,  addressed  to  Imeullus,  and 
going  decomposition  or  entering  info  combination.  appears  to  have  contained  an  introduction,  m which  an 

S.VLLEE,  or  S.*VLE'.  [Mauocco.]  arount  was  given  of  tho  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 

SALLOWS.  [SvLtX.]  Marius.  It  connected  lus  histones  of  the  Jugurthino  war 

SALLU'STIUS.  or  SALU'.STIUS,  with  his  full  name  and  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  The  only  fragments  of  it 
CAIUS  SALLUSTIDS  CRISPUS,  was  born  bc.  86,  in  of  any  length  are  four  orations  ond  two  letters,  which  are 
the  seventh  consulship  of  Manus,  at  Amilernum,  a town  in  characterised  by  Sallust's  usual  style. 

the  country  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  sources  of  the  Afernun,  The  merits  of  Sallust,  both  as  an  historian  and  a plulo^o- 
Ho  was  of  a plebeian  family ; his  parents  geem  lo  have  been  fdior,  have  been  rated  very  low  by  many  modern  critics, 
in  afllucnl  circumalnnce^.  He  received  instruction  from  The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  moral  rertcc- 
iho  grammarian  Atteius  Philulugus,  who  is  said  to  have  tions  and  dissortatioiis  in  Sallusi's  writings  ns  unsuiluble  to 
supplied  him  with  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  from  the  nature  of  historical  composiltons,  have  ansen  from  a 
which  he  might  chooso  subjects  for  his  own  composition,  want  of  due  attention  to  the  object  winch  the  hi5tor;an  had 
(Suet.,  De  III.  Gramm.,  c.  lU.)  The  year  in  which  he  ob'  in  view.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  tho 
tained  the  qUEDStorsbip  is  not  known,  but  he  was  tribune  of  narration  of  the  particular  events  which  he  chosu  os  the 
the  pleba,  b C.  52,  in  which  year  Clodius  was  killed  by  subjects  uf  his  history,  as  the  elucidation  of  certain  great 
Mdo.  poliiicul  facts.  In  his  ‘ Jugurlha' his  object  wos  to  show 

Sallust  was  a strong  opponent  of  the  aristocratical  party,  the  venality  and  total  want  of  pnnciplo  in  the  aristocratKal 
and  accordingly  in  his  tribuneship  took  an  active  part  in  party,  and  how  both  their  private  and  public  profligacy  at 
tho  proceedings  instituted  against  Milo.  (Asconius,  m Croe-  length  dcprivcrl  them  of  the  power  which  they  had  pos- 
rfm.  Milon.,  p.  38,  45.  49,  5U.  51,  ed.  Orclli.)  In  h.c.  60,  he  sombmI  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  In  his  * Catiline* 
was  ex|iclled  from  the  senate  by  tho  censors  Appius  Claudius  he  had  the  same  object  to  a eertoin  extent  in  view,  though 
and  Piso  (Dion,  xl.  63),  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  im-  here  it  was  nut  to  show  how  the  vices  uf  the  aristocratical 
moral  life;  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  this  statement  puny  oci-osioued  their  loss  of  power,  but  rather  to  dc'cribo 
of  (he  grounds  of  his  expulsion,  while  we  know  that  Appius  the  cunscquonces  tu  which  those  vires  had  at  leiigtli  led; 
Claudius  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and  that  Sallust  fur  it  must  bo  remembered  that  Catiline  and  bis  asaociates 
only  shared  the  general  fate  of  all  Ccesar’s  friends.  Aller  his  bad  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Sulla,  and  belonged 
expulsion  from  the  senate,  Sallust  seems  to  have  repaired  to  to  the  aristocracy. 

Cemr's  camp  in  Gaul,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  iu  his  In  estimating  the  value  of  Sallust's  writings,  it  should 
invasion  of  Italy.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  made  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Romans  possessed  no  works 
qusestor  again  after  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  b-C.  48 ; but  wo  worthy  of  the  name  of  histories  before  his  time.  Preceding 
knowfor  certain  that  he  wa-spnelor  in  the  following  year(B.c.  writers  merely  narrated  events  according  to  tho  order  of  iho 
47),  and  was  present  at  tlie  mutiny  of  Cicsar's  troops  in  years  in  which  they  happened,  w ithout  any  attempt  tu  trace 
Campania,  on  which  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  the  causes  and  results  uf  the  events  w hich  they  recorded, 
life.  (Dion,  xlii.  52.)  Ho  accompanied  Cmsar  the  same  vear  Sallust  studiously  avoided  the  annalistic  stylo  of  his  prede- 
into  Africa,  whero  be  was  actively  employed  in  the  war  (dirt.,  cessors,  and  appears  to  have  made  Thucydides  bis  model,  to 
De  Bell.  Afric.,  c.  8.  34).  and  when  Gmsar  quilteil  Africa  in  whom  he  is  sometimes  compared  by  the  antienls  themselves, 
tho  following  year  (b.c.  46),  ho  left  Sallust  governor  of  the  The  fastidious  critics  of  the  Augustan  ngc  objecierl  to  the 
province  (Hirt,  Ibid.,  c.  97),  where,  according  to  Dion  Gas-  use  of  the  antiquated  words  and  exprcsxions  which  Sallust 
sius  (xliii.  9),  he  acquired  immense  wealth  by  the  plunder  sometimes  employed  (Suet..  Dr  III  Gramm.,  lU),  but  it  is 
of  the  country.  On  his  return  home,  Sallust  built  the  ! no  small  proof  of  tho  excelleuce  uf  Sallust's  style  that 
famous  palace  at  Rome,  which  was  afterwards  use<l  by  the  Tacitus  closely  imitated  it 

emperors,  and  was  not  destroyed  till  tho  time  of  Alaric.  Besides  tho  works  already  mentioned,  two  epistles  have 
About  this  tiino  he  it  said  to  have  married  7'erentia,  the  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Sallust,  addressed  to 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  Ho  died,  b.c.  34,  four  years  before  Julius  Ceosar,  on  the  management  of  the  slato  ('Do  Ke- 
the  battlo  of  Actium.  pubhea  Ordinauda’} ; but  lhoM.‘  are  evidently  not  (he  work 

The  moral  character  of  Sallust  has  been  drawn  in  the  of  SuUust,  and  are  suppom^d  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  written, 
darkest  colours  by  many  writers.  He  has  been  accused  of  at  the  latest,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chri>liaii  mra. 
tho  most  unbounded  profligacy,  which  has  been  represented  {Romifche  Gesehichte,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4Ul.)  There  is  also  ex- 
Bs  the  more  inexcusable  on  account  of  the  praises  ho  has  tunt  a declamation  against  Cicero,  falbcly  ascribed  to  Sul- 
bestowed  in  his  works  upon  virtue  and  temperance.  These  lust. 

accusaliona  however  do  not  rest  upon  any  suilieicnt  autho-  \ The  first  edition  of  Sallust  was  publUhcd  at  Venice,  in 
rily,  unless  wo  except  the  tale  told  by  Varro,  that  Sallust  1470.  The  edition  of  Corlius,  which  was  publisheil  at  Lcip- 
waa  detected  in  adultery  with  Milo's  wife,  and  severciv  zig,  in  1724,  4tu.,  with  a valuable  commentary,  has  formed 
punished  by  the  husband  (Aul.  Gel).,  xrit.  18).  to  which  the  basis  of  most  of  the  subsequent  editions.  The  best  nio- 
oireumstance  the  words  of  Horace  {Sat.,  i.  2.  4 1 ),  ' tile  dern  editions  are  those  of  Kritz,  2 roh.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1 828, 
flagelhs  ad  mortem  csesis,’  refer,  according  to  one  of  the  1834,  which  does  not  however  contain  the  fragments,  and  of 
antient  scholiasta  Gcrlach,  Ba«el,  1823-1831,  3 vuls.  4to.  An  accurate  edition 

Sallust  was  a strong  party-roan.  Ho  thoroughly  dc-  of  the  text,  with  the  pi  i«ci|»al  various  readings,  bul  without 
spised  and  hated  the  aristocratical  parly,  and  look  no  pains  to  explanatory  notes,  has  been  pubUshed  by  Orcllius  Ziii  icii, 
conceal  his  opinion.  He  had  designated  Pompey,  the  leader  1840,  l2mo.  The  principal  tnutslalions  of  Sallust  into  the 
of  tho  aristocracy,  as  a man  * oris  improbi,  animo  invero-  European  languages  are,  in  English,  by  Gordon,  Lond., 
cundo,*  and  accordingly  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  his  1769,  4 to. ; by  Ro»c,  1757,  8vo. ; and  by  Sir  Henry  Stewart, 
own  character  should  bo  attacked  and  traduced  in  every  i 2 vols.  4lo. ; in  French,  by  De  Brosscs;  in  Spanish,  by 
possible  manner.  Lentous,  the  freeilraanof  Pompey.  wrote  a i Gabriel  do  Bourbon,  tho  son  of  ihu  k.ng  of  Spam,  Madrid, 
work  exprcsslv  against  Sallust  (Suet.,  De  111.  Gramm.,  15);  [ 1772,  4to;  in  Italian,  by  Allieri;  oixl  in  Gorman,  by  Ger- 
und a rhetorician  under  the  early  emperors,  when  it  had  j Inch,  Pienziau,  1827. 
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SALXUSTIUS,  a Platonic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the 
fourih  century  of  th«  Christian  lura.  He  wrote  a work  in 
Greek, ' On  the  Gods  and  the  World,’  which  was  ori  ginally 
published  by  Leu  Allalius,  Ruine.  I63b,  I2tuo.  The  best 
edition  of  this  work  is  by  Orelli.  Zurich,  8vo.  It  has 
been  iranslalod  into  French  by  Furmey,  Borl.,  1748,  6vo., 
and  into  German,  by  Schullheis.  Zurich,  1779|  8vo. 

SALM.  As  far  back  as  the  tenth  century,  there  have 
been  in  Germany  two  counties  bearing  the  name  of  Salm: 
thecounty  of  Ober-Salm  (with  the  rank  of  a pnuci|)aUtyl  m 
the  Vosges  mountains,  between  ALarc  and  Lirralnc,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rliine ; and  tho  county  of  Niuder-Salm, 
in  the  Ardennes,  betvicen  tbo  duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the 
bisiiopnc  of  Lilge,  which  subsequently  made  )>arl  of  the 
circle  of  Bureundy.  It  would  be  ei^ua'lly  tedious  and  u»e- 
Iotis  to  trace  the  division  of  the  futuily  of  the  counts  of  Salm 
into  different  branches,  and  the  various  changes  of  territory 
during  a period  of  eight  centuries.  Tlie  two  'principal  lines, 
subdivided  into  several  branches,  subsisted  till  the  French 
revolution,  during  which  their  territories  were  annexed  to 
France,  and  in  the  se<{uel  otlier  possessions  were  assigned 
them  from  tho  secularizations  on  the  oast  of  the  Rhine.  At 
pre-^nt,  the  elder  line  is  divided  into  three  branebus: — 

1.  Sdlm-Salm,  which  possesses  revenues  from  estates  in 
Brabant  and  Holland,  to  tho  amount  of  fiOO.UbU  dorins. 

2.  Silm-Kyrborg.  whose  revenues  may  amount  to  18U.OOO 
or  'iUU.OoO  llorins.  3,  Salm*liorstmar,  which,  after  various 
oluiigcs  during  the  Frcnrli  revolution,  was  placed,  with  the 
rank  of  a principality,  under  Prussia,  from  which  it  receives 
a ]>erpctual  annuity  of  2U,UU0  dollars,  as  an  indemnity  fur 
the  cession  of  the  judicial  and  civil  a<)ininbiiratiim.  Tite 
socuml  line  is  that  of  SidcD-Reiflerschoid,  divided  into  the 
four  branchesof  I.  Sului-Reifferschcid-Kraratheim ; 2,  Salm- 
Rcifferscheid-Raitz  ; 3,  Salm-Roiffcrscheid-Huinkpach;  and 
4,  Salm-Reifferscheid-Dyk.  Someofthtise  are  calltHl  princes, 
and  others  counts;  they  are  all  mediatised,  that  is,  thev  ' 
have  lust  the  exercise  of  their  right  as  sovereigns,  whic(i 
is  transferred  to  the  members  of  the  German  conlederaliuu 
in  w'hose  dominions  their  possessions  are. 

SALMA'SIUS,  CL.AU'HIUS,  the  Latinized  form  of 
Ilia  real  name  CLAUUK  HE  SAUMAISE,  was  born  near 
S^mur  in  Auxoia,  in  tho  year  l.>8a  or  )o96,  more  probably 
the  latter.  His  father,  who  was  a member  of  the  parlia*  | 
ment  of  Burgundy,  was  a person  of  cun>^idcrable  learning ; 
be  translated  the  work  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  into 
French  verso,  Paris,  1697.  12mu.  Young  iaalmosiua  was 
educated  at  homo  by  his  father,  and  is  said  to  have  made  | 
such  o-slonishing  progress  in  bis  studies  as  to  be  able  to  road 
Pindar  at  ten  years  of  age.  and  to  write  Greek  and  Latin 
cerses  with  fluency  and  correctness.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  ! 
he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  where  he  be-  i 
Came  acquainted  with  Casaubon,  by  whose  influence  ho  was  , 
induced,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  father,  to  ombmee  the  : 
Reformed  faith.  From  Pans  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  { 
he  made  a formal  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re*  I 
ligion,  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  At  Heidelberg  he  ' 
obtained  the  fnendiihip  of  the  jurist  Denys  Gudefroy  and  , 
of  Gruier,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  and  recommended  ! 
him  to  the  notice  of  all  tho  great  literary  men  in  Germany.  ’ 
During  his  stay  in  this  city,  he  prosecuteil  his  studies  with 
the  greatest  iversevcraiice.  and  perused  not  only  the  Greek  ' 
and  Latin  writers  wi.ich  were  then  publUhed,  but  also  nu-  | 
inerous  others,  which  exi>ie<l  m manuscript  in  the  uni*  > 
versity  library.  He  devoted  the  whole  of  every  third  night 
entirely  to  study,  till  at  length  his  oxccssivo  application  oc- 
(^aslon^  a lung  and  serious  attack  of  illness.  About  this 
time  (I6u8)  hw  first  publication  appi‘ared,  which  wa.s  an 
edition  of  a treatise  in  Greek  by  Nilus,  archbishop  of  Thes- 
salonica,  on  the  primucy  of  the  po|>e,  and  also  of  another 
work  on  (ho  same  subject,  by  a monk  of  the  name  of  Bar- 
lanin,  both  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a Latin  version 
and  a few  notes.  Ho  published  soon  afierwurds  an  edition 
of  Florus.  Par.,  160‘j,  hvo.,  which  ho  dedicated  to  Gruier. 
After  spending  three  years  in  Germany,  ho  returned  to 


a commentary,  in  which  he  treats  at  great  length  of  the 
different  garments  worn  by  the  antients. 

In  the  following  year  (1623)  Salmasius  married  the 
daughter  of  Mercier,  who  was  a person  of  elevated  rank,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  his  son-in-law  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praiiic  both  for  his  learning  and  talents.  From  the 
time  of  his  marriage  Salma.'>ius  reivided  for  many  years  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  his  great  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris  m 1629.  2 
vols.  foL,  under  tho  title  of  ‘ Pliiiiano.*  Exurciiatiunes  in  Gait 
Julii  Solini  Polyhistora.’  and  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1669, 

I with  an  appendix  entitled  ‘ De  llumonymis  Hyles  latncm 
I Kxercitationes,  neenuu  de  Manna  et  Sacebaru.'  Tlie  treaii»e 
, of  Solinus  [SoLiKUs]  was  evidently  selected  by  Saluiasius 
: on  account  of  its  treating  of  so  many  various  subjects  m an- 
' ti({uiiy,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  discuss  witliuut  (he  trouble 
i of  syslcmatio  arrangement  almost  any  subject  which  he 
chose.  Ills  a work  of  astuiiUhing  erudition ; not  only  does 
it  embrace  questions  connected  with  Greek  and  Roman  bis- 
tory,  gcugniphy.  and  archmulogy,  but  it  also  treats  at  great 
length  of  the  plants,  herbs,  and  minerals  known  to  the  an- 
tieiits.  In  order  to  qualify  himself  more  completely  for  the 
work,  Salmasius  studie<l  the  Hebrew,  Persian,  and  Arabic 
languages,  with  which  he  shows  an  extensive  acquaintance. 
The  work  is  however  written  lu  a very  confused  manner, 
and  embraces  too  many  subjects  to  be  thoroughly  treated  of 
by  one  man.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  most  of  his  other 
writings,  Salmasius  frequently  shows  great  carelessness 
in  the  btatemoot  of  facts,  combined  with  much  arrogance 
and  pretenaion. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  work  the  reputation  of  Sal- 
inasius  reacfied  iU  greatest  height.  He  was  solicited  by 
various  princes  and  stales  to  settle  in  their  dominions.  He 
was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  by  tho  university  of  Oxford, 
and  even  by  the  pope;  but  he  declined  all  ibesu  invitations, 
and  at  length  settled  at  l^cyden  in  1632,  w here  he  received 
a public  salary,  but  did  nut  discharge  any  duties  as  pro- 
fessor. 

Upon  the  death  of  bis  father  in  1640,  Salmasius  returned 
to  Franco  to  settle  hia  fatiier's  affairs;  and  whilo  tbera 
Richelieu  pressed  him  to  remain  in  hU  native  country,  and 
also  offered  him  a very  large  ]>cusion  if  he  would  write  his 
Life.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Mazarin  renewed  the 
offers  of  Richelieu,  but  SalmusiUH  resisted  all  their  solicita- 
tions, and  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  1660, 
when  he  went  to  Sweden  to  jiny  a visit  to  Queen  Chnstiiia, 
who  had  written  him  the  most  pressing  iiivilutiuu,  and  had 
said  she  could  not  live  happy  wiihuut  him.  The  climate  of 
Sweden  however  did  not  agreo  with  him,  and  he  accordingly 
I'slurncd  in  the  following  year. 

Alter  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  Salmasius  was 
employed  by  Charles  IL,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  to  write 
a defence  of  his  falbor  and  of  monarchy,  and  w hich  he  ac- 
cordingly did.  and  jiublislicd  under  tho  titlo  of  * Dufunsiu 
Regia  pro  Carolu  1.,'  1649;  to  which  Milton  replied  m bis 
* Defonmo  pro  Populo  Anglicano.'  [Milto.n.]  Salmasius 
prepared  a roply  to  MiUoii,  but  did  not  live  to  Onisb  iu  He 
dictl  m September.  1663. 

In  addition  to  tbc  works  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  Salmasius  also  wrote  and  edited 
tho  following  works:  ‘ De  Usuris.'  ].o.'yd.,  1638,  bvo;  ‘ Dc 
Mudo  Uiiurarura.’  Leyd.,  1639,  bvo. ; *Dis»erlatio  de  Fuinere 
Trapeziiico,  in  tros  Ubros  dlVi^a/  Leyd.,  1640;  ‘ Not®  in 
Pervigilium  Veneris,’  I.,cyd.,  1638.  12tuo. ; Cominentarius 
in  SiiDplicti  Enchiridion  Kpicteii,'  Leyd..  264o,  4to. ; * lii- 
tcr|>rvtati()  Hippocraiei  Aph»risiui  de  Caiculo,' l^yd.,  1640, 
8vo. ; ' l>e  Heilenistica  Comnienlarius  Cuutroversiam  du 
Lingua  Hollcnistica  derideus,  et  pleiiissime  periractuns 
Origines  et  Dialeclos  Grofcie  Linguie.’  Leyd.,  1646,  bvo. ; 
'Obaenalionus  in  Jus  Attu-uin  et  Konianum,’  ]A.‘>d.,  1646, 
bvo.  A cullection  of  Salina»ius's  Letters  was  puidubed  by 
Antony  Clement  after  his  dcatii,  to  which  his  Life  u>  pre- 
fixed, Leyd.,  1666. 

S.\LMON,  N.'VTH  ANIEL  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Tlmnos 


France,  and  shortly  after  his  return  publt^hc■<l  a short 
trealiM? ' De  Suhurbicariis  Regionibus  el  Ecelesiis,’  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sirmondiis.  In  162U  he  published  his  edition  of 
tho  * Historiro  August®  Scrinlores  Sex,’  fob,  which  Casau-  I 
bon,  shortly  before  his  deaili,  had  intended  to  edit  as  a ) 
s«*qiicl  to  Ins  edition  of  Suetonius.  Tho  commentary  ofi 
Kulniasius  on  1he.se  writers  is  full  of  valuabto  infiirmation, 
and  may  still  be  ronsuUcd  with  profit.  In  1622  Salmasius 
published  bis  edition  of  Tcrtulliau's  work  ‘ De  Paliio,’  w iUi  t 


Salmon,  was  admiltcil  of  Oii  pus  CbrisU  College,  Cambridge, 
in  169U.  He  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a curacy 
in  Hertfordshire,  but  abandonwl  the  clenail  pvufessiun  for 
that  of  medicine,  in  the  practice  of  which,  and  in  the  study 
of  antiquities,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Hu  died 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1742. 

His  pnnci|»al  works  are:  ‘A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Sta 
tions  in  Britain  a«^ording  to  the  Roman  llnierarv,'  1721, 
8vo.;  'A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Siatiuiis  m the  Midland 
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Counties  in  EnifUnd,'  172fi.  8vo. ; ‘History  of  Hertford- 
shire,’ Load..  1 728,  fol. ; * Antiquities  of  Surrey,’  Lend..  1736, 
8vo. ; 'History  and  Antiquities  of  Essex,  from  the  Collec- 
tions of  Mr.  Strangotnnn,’  Ixind.,  1740,  fol. 

SALMOM.  [Sai.mosid.«.1 

SALMON  FISHERY.  [Fishkriks.] 

S.ALMO'NID.E  (Salmon  tribe),  a family  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  Malacoptcrygii  At>doroinales.  These  fishes 
have  the  body  rorored  with  scales,  the  first  dorsal  fin  has 
soft  rays  only,  and  the  second  dorsal  is  small  and  destitute 
of  rays,  and  of  a soft  fleshy  nature ; they  are  furnished  with 
an  air-bladder,  and  have  numerous  cteca.  The  more  typical 
species  appear  to  he  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  genus  Salrno,  as  at  present  restricted,  contains  those 
species,  such  as  the  salmon  ami  trout,  in  which  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  mouth  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  the  intermaxiilaries  being  small,  confined 
to  the  fore-part,  and  situated  between  the  maxillarics; 
usually  these  latter  bones  descend  in  front  of  the  superior 
maxillarics,  and  form  the  upper  boundary  of  the  mouth. 
The  maxillary  bones,  intermaxiilaries,  palatines,  vomer,  and 
even  tho  tongue,  are  ftirnishe»l  with  teeth  ; the  branchios- 
tegous  rays  are  about  ten  in  number  ; the  natatory  bladder, 
or  air-bladder,  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen. 

Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  seas  of 
tho  northern  hemisphere,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  is  tho 
common  salmon  [Salrno  talar,  Lin.),  a fish  too  well  known 
both  in  flavour  and  appearance  to  require  any  particular 
description.  This  fish,  Cuvier  states,  is  found  in  all  the 
Arctic  Seas,  whence  it  enters  the  rivers  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Yarrcll  observes  that  fishes  ascend  the  rivers  in  some 
situations  much  earlier  than  others,  depending  on  the  time 
of  their  arrival  into  bree<ling  condition.  * Rivers  issuing 
from  largo  lakes  afford  early  salmon,  the  waters  having  been 
purific<l  by  deposition  in  the  lakes ; on  the  other  hand,  rivers 
swollen  by  melting  snows  in  the  spring  months  are  later  in 
their  season  of  pr^ucing  fish,  and  yield  their  supply  when 
tho  lake  rivers  are  beginning  to  fail.  “The  causes  influencing 
Ibis,”  says  Sir  William  Jardine,  “seem  yet  undecided;  and 
where  the  time  varies  much  in  the  neighbouring  rivers  of 
the  same  district,  they  are  of  less  easy  solution.  The  northern 
rivers,  with  little  exception,  arc  however  tho  earliest,  a fact 
well  known  in  the  London  markets ; and  going  still  farther 
north,  the  range  of  the  season  and  of  spawning  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  latitude.”  ’ Artcdi  says,  in  Sweden  the  sal- 
mon spawn  in  the  middle  of  summer.  From  some  further 
observations  in  Mr.  YarrcU's  excellent  work,  it  appears  that 
the  temperature  of  the  water  has  considerable  influence. 

Thu  number  of  fishes  procured  for  food  increases  as  the 
summer  advances ; ‘during  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
salmon  appear  to  ascend  only  as  far  as  the  river  U influenced 
by  tho  tide,  advancing  with  the  flood,  and  generally  retiring 
with  the  ebb,  if  their  progress  be  not  stopp^  by  the  various 
means  employed  to  cntcli  them.  It  is  observed  (hat  the 
female  fishes  ascend  before  tho  males ; and  the  young  fish 
of  the  year,  called  grilse  till  they  have  spawned  once,  ascend 
earlier  than  those  of  more  adult  age.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, the  salmon  ascend  higher  up  the  river,  beyond  the 
jnfluence  of  the  tide;  they  are  observed  to  begetting  full 
of  roe.  and  more  or  less  out  of  condition,  according  to  ilieir 
forwaid  state  ns  breeding  fish.  Their  progre.ss  forwards  is 
not  easily  stopped;  they  shoot  up  rapids  with  the  velocity 
of  arrows,  and  make  wonderful  enbrts  to  surmount  esM^ades 
and  other  impediments  by  leaping,  frequently  clearing  an 
elevation  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and,  gaining  tho  water  above, 
ursue  their  course.  If  they  fail  in  their  attempt  and  fall 
ack  into  tho  stream,  it  is  only  to  remain  a short  time 
quiescent,  and  thus  recruit  their  strength  to  enable  tlicm  to 
make  now  efforts. 

‘The  fish  having  at  length  gained  the  upper  and  shallow 
pools  of  the  river,  preparatory  to  the  important  operation  of 
depositing  tho  spawn  in  the  gravelly  beds,  its  colour  will  be 
found  to  have  undergone  considerable  alteration  during  the 
residence  in  freshwater.  Tlie  male  becomes  marked  in  the 
checks  with  orango-coloiired  stripes,  which  give  it  the  ap- 
|H!arance  of  the  cheek  of  ai^rut;  the  lower  jaw  elongates, 
and  a cartilaginous  projection  turns  upwards  from  tho  point, 
which,  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  occupies  a deep  cavity  be- 
tween the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  ; the  bcwly 
partakes  of  the  golden  orange  tinge,  and  the  salmon  in  this 
slate  is  callcil  a re<l*nsh.  Tlie  females  arc  dark  in  colour, 
and  are  as  commonly  called  black-fl>h ; and  by  these  terms 
both  are  designated  ,n  those  local  and  precauliunary  regula- 


tions intended  for  tho  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
breeding  fish.’ 

The  process  of  spawning  is  thus  described  in  Ellis’s  ‘Me- 
moir on  Uie  Natural  History  of  the  Salmon;’ — ‘A  pair  of 
fish  are  seen  to  make  a furrow,  by  working  up  the  gravel 
with  their  noses,  rather  against  the  sireuro,  as  a salmon 
cannot  work  with  his  head  down  stream,  for  the  water,  then 
going  into  hU  gills  tho  wrong  way,  drowns  him.  When  the 
furrow  is  made,  tho  male  and  female  retire  to  a little  dis- 
tance, one  to  the  one  side  and  the  other  to  the  other  side  of 
tho  furrow ; they  then  throw  themselves  on  their  sides,  again 
come  tc^etber,  and,  rubbing  against  each  other,  both  sbed 
their  spawn  into  the  furrow  at  the  same  time.  This  pro- 
cess is  not  completed  at  once;  it  requires  from  eight  to 
twelve  days  for  them  to  lay  all  their  spawn,  and  when  they 
have  done  they  betake  themselves  to  the;  pools  to  recruit 
themselves.  Three  pairs  have  been  seen  on  the  spawning- 
bed  at  the  same  time,  and  even  closely  watched  while 
making  the  furrow  and  laying  the  spawn. 

‘The  adult  Osh  having  spawned,  being  out  of  condition 
ami  unfit  fur  food,  are  considered  as  unclean  fish.  They 
are  usually  called  kclts;  tho  male  fish  is  also  called  a 
kipper,  the  female  a baggit.  With  the  floods  of  the  end 
of  winter  and  the  commencement  of  spring  they  descend 
the  river  from  pool  to  pool,  and  ultimately  gain  the  sea, 
where  they  quickly  recover  their  condition,  to  ascend  again 
in  autumn  fur  the  same  purpose  as  before,  but  always  re- 
maining for  a time  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  tideway 
befuro  making  either  decideil  change,  obtaining,  it  has  been 
said,  a release  from  certain  psra.sitic  animals,  either  external 
or  internal,  by  each  seasonal  change,  those  of  the  salt  water 
being  destroywl  by  contact  with  liie  fresh,  and  vice  cerid.’ 
It  is  moreover  probable  that  the  constitution  of  the  fish  U 
such  os  to  require  a gradual  change;  that  (he  salmon  is 
considerably  affected  in  passing  from  the  salt  water  into  the 
fresh,  is  evident  from  the  change  of  colour  which  accom- 
panies (ho  difference  of  the  state  of  the  clement 

To  Mr.  Juhn  Shaw  of  Dnimlanrig.  Dumfriesshire,  na- 
turalists are  indebted  fur  numerous  important  and  inte- 
resting experiments  instituted  by  him  to  determine  certain 
doubtful  points  connected  with  tho  natural  history  of  tho 
salmon,  and  more  especially  to  determine  the  developments 
and  growth  of  tho  salmon-fry.  Mr.  Shaw’s  first  paper,  cn- 
tillea  'An  Account  of  some  Experiments  and  Observations 
on  the  Parr,  and  on  the  Ova  of  the  S&lmon,  proving  the 
Parr  to  be  tho  Young  of  the  Salmon,'  will  be  found  in  the 

* Edinburgh  New  Philosopbical  Journal’  for  July,  1S36,  vol. 
xxi.  His  second  paper,  in  which  ho  gives  an  account  of 

* Experiments  on  llio  Development  and  Growth  of  the  Fry 
of  tho  Salmon,  from  the  Exclusion  of  the  Ovum  to  the  Age 
of  Six  Months,’  is  published  in  the  same  work,  vol.  xxiv.,  p. 
165;  and  lastly  in  the  ‘Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  vol.  xiv.,  p.  547,  the  author  gives  a summary  of 
tho  preceding  papers,  and  adds  the  result  of  further  inves- 
tigations. 

The  author,  who  has  lived  the  whole  of  his  life,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  seasons,  on  the  banks  of  streams  where 
salmon  are  in  the  habit  of  depositing  their  spawn,  liad  long 
been  of  opinion  that  the  fUh  commonly  called  the  parr,  and 
supposed  to  be  a distinct  species  from  the  salmon,  was  tho 
natural  produce  of  the  salmon  ; and  in  order  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  development  of  this  fish,  be  caught  seven  speci- 
mens of  the  parr  on  the  11th  of  July,  1S33,  and  placed  them 
in  a pond  supplied  by  a stream  of  wholesome  water.  There 
they  continued  to  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  were  seen 
catching  flics  and  other  insects,  or  snorting  on  the  surface 
in  perfect  boaltli.  In  the  month  of  April  folluwing  (1834), 
they  began  to  assume  a different  aspect  from  that  which 
they  oxhibited  when  first  placed  in  the  pond,  and  upon  catch- 
ing sumo  of  them  in  May.  they  wore  found  to  have  assumed 
the  usual  appearance  of  what  are  called  salmon  smolts  or  fry, 
being  of  a fine  deep  blue  on  the  back,  with  a delicate  silvery 
appearance  on  tho  sides  of  the  body,  and  having  the  abdo- 
men white.  ‘A  circumstance  occurred  about  tho  first  week 
of  May,’  observes  the  author,  ‘which  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  as  illustrating  in  a manner  what  may  be  deemed 
the  migratory  instinct  of  these  fishes.  They  seemed  to  me 
at  this  time  to  be  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  1 found,  on 
examination,  that  some  had  leapt  altogether  out  of  the  pond, 
.and  were  lying  dead  at  o short  distance  from  the  edge.*  ‘ In 
March  1835,  1 again  took  twelve  parrs  from  the  river,  of 
larger  size,  that  is,  about  six  inches  long;  they  then  bore 
the  perpundicular  bars,  and  other  usual  characters  of  (hat 
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fisli.  Thfsc  I also  tran$fcrrc«l  to  a pond  prepared  for  Ihe'pur* ' 
pose,  and  by  the  end  of  Auril  they  too  assumed  the  cha- 
racicrs  of  the  salraoii-frj  ; the  bars  Itecotning  ovcrlaul  by  the 
new  silvery  scales,  which  parrs  of  two  years  old  invariably 
assume  before  departing  towards  the  sea.  From  these  cx- 
uenments  1 had  no  doubt  that  the  larger  parrs  observable 
m rivers  m autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring,  were  in  reality 
the  octuol  salmon-fry  advanring  \o  the  etjnclution  uf  their 
%eeond  year,  and  that  the  smaller  suminer  parr*  (called,  m 
Dumfriesshire.  May  parr*)  were  the  sumo  species,  but 
younger  as  individuaU,and  only  enterins  ujK/n  llieir  second 
year.  This  then  1 conceived  to  bo  the  detection  of  the  main 
error  of  prece^iiug  observers,  who  had  umformly  alUged 
that  salmon-fry  attain  a sue  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  as 
many  weeks,  and  after  the  lop*t?  of  this  brief  period  lake 
their  departure  to  the  sea.  It  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  iwo-ycar-old  parr  assumes  iho  asjicrt  of  the  saimon-fry 
tliat  has  led  to  this  faUo  conclusion ; and  supetficiai  or  hasty 
observers,  taking  cognizani'e,  1st.  of  the  hatching  of  the  ova 
in  early  spring,  and  Jndly.of  the  seaward  emigration  of  smolts 
soon  afterward*,  have  imagined  these  two  fart*  to  take  place  in 
immediate  or  speedy  succession.*  Tlio  author  nc.vt  proceeds 
with  the  history  of  the  young  salmon  during  its  early  stages 
t)p  to  the  time  of  its  berorninff  what  i"  termed  the  May  or 
summer  parr,  and  then  give*  the  results  of  hi^  voriuu*  ex- 
periments on  the  ova  of  the  salmon,  undertaken  with  a view 
to  prove  the  identity  of  these  two  fish.  Having  procured 
the  eggs  of  the  salmon,  ho  placed  tliem  in  a pond  made  fur 
the  purj’ose,  and  succeeded  in  rearing  them.  *On  >1*  first 
exclusion  Uie  htllo  ll*h  1ms  a very  singular  appearance. 
Tlie  head  is  largo  in  proportion  to  iho  hotly,  which  is  ex- 
ccdlingly  small,  al»out  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a pale  blue  or  peach-blossom  colour.  But  the  most  singu- 
lar part  of  the  fish  is  the  conical  bng-like  apixmdage  which 
adheres  by  its  base  to  the  abdomen.  This  bag  is  about  two- 
eighlhs  ofan  inch  in  length,  of  alwautiful  transparent  rod, 
very  much  resembling  a light-red  currant ; and  inconse- 
quence of  its  colour,  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  water 
when  the  fish  itself  can  with  diflicully  be  perceived.  The 
body  also  presents  another  singular  appcaranco,  namely,  a 
fin  or  fringe,  resembling  that  of  Iho  tail  of  the  tadpole, 
which  runs  from  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin*  to  the  lemnnatiun 
of  the  tail,  ond  is  slightly  indented.  This  little  fish  dues 
nut  leave  the  gravel  immediately  after  its  exclusion  from 
the  egg,  but  remains  for  several  weeks  hcnealh  it  with  the 
bag  attached,  and  containing  a supply  of  nourishnient,  on 
the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  a*  the  umbilical  vcHsel  is 
known  to  nourish  other  embryo  animals.  Hy  tho  end  of 
fifty  days,  or  tho  30lh  of  May.  the  hag  contractcil  and  dis- 
appeared. The  fin  or  tadpolc-liko  fringe  also  disappcareil 
by  dividing  itself  into  the  dorsal,  adipo.so,  and  anal  fins,  all 
of  which  then  became  perfertly  developed.  The  little  Irans- 
Tersc  bars,  which  for  a period  of  two  years  (as  I have  al- 
ready shown)  rharacicrize  it  as  the  psrr,  also  raado  their  ap- 
)fc.irancc.  Thus  from  the  U)lh  of  January  to  the  end  of  May, 
a period  of  upward*  of  )40days  was  required  to  perfect  this 
little  fish,  which  even  then  measured  little  more  than  one 
inch  in  length,  and  corresponded  in  all  respects  with  those 
on  which  I had  formerly  experimented,  as  well  a*  with  such 
as  existed  at  that  same  time  in  )^cat  numbers  in  the  na- 
tural Streams.’  More  experiments  were  afterw*ards  made, 
with  still  greater  precaution,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  mid  tho  same 
conclusions  were  arrived  at. 

The  Salmon  has  been  known  to  attain  upwards  of  eighty 
pounds  weight,  but  a salmon  of  half  that  size  is  considered 
a fine  fi-<h  : * tho  largest  known,  o.s  far  as  1 am  aware.'  ob- 
serves Mr.  Yarrell,  ‘ came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Groves, 
the  fishmonger  of  Rond  Street,  about  tho  sea.*on  18*21. 
Tlii*  salmon,  a female,  weighed  eighiy-lhreo  pound* ; was  a 
short  fish  for  Iho  weight,  but  of  very  unusual  thickness  and 
depth.  When  cut  up,  the  flesh  was  fine  in  colour,  and 
proveil  of  excellent  quality,’ 

Salmon  have  been  kept  in  fresh-water  lakes  ond  other 
icccs  of  water  having  no  outlet  to  tho  sea  ; these  fiiih 
owever,  though  uf  tolerable  good  colour  and  flavour,  did 
not  obtain  the  sac  of  those  which  visited  the  sea  annually. 
They  nrc  caught  by  nets  of  various  kinds,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Yarrell’*  ‘History  of  British  Fishes,'  where 
there  will  also  he  found  an  acoiuntof  tho  various  other 
British  specie*  of  Halmo.  The  following  arc  the  principal 
genera  of  the  Salmonidee  .• — 

Genus  0^mcr«*.— Of  this  genus  (tio  common  smelt 
{Otmerut  ejierlanut)  affords  a familiar  oxaniplo.  Tho 


smelts  differ  from  iho  species  of  Salmo  in  having  (wo 
ranges  of  teeth  in  each  palatine  bone,  but  there  are  only  • 
few  m front  of  the  vomer:  they  bavo  eight  branchiostegous 
ray*  ; the  ventral  fin  is  on  a hue  with  the  auienor  dorsal. 
Thev  are  taken  in  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouths  of  great  river*. 
Mr.  Yarrell,  i<i  the  supplement  to  bis  volumes  on  British 
fishes,  describes  a new  species  of  tho  present  genus,  which 
he  names  the  Hebridal  Smelt  (Osmerus  Ilebridieue)^  a 
name  suggested  by  the  locality  in  which  the  specimen  was 
found. 

Genus  Malintus,  Cuvier.— This  genus  is  founded  on  a 
single  specie*,  the  Salmo  Grcenlatidtcu*  of  Bloch,  a small 
fi'.ii  employed  as  a bait  in  the  cod  flshtTies:  its  teeth  arc 
dense,  like  the  pile  on  velvet,  in  both  jaws,  as  well  as  ilio 
palate  and  longue;  the  brancliioslegous  lays  are  eight  in 
number;  the  l^y  is  elongated  and  covered  whh  small 
scales;  the  anloriur  dorsal  and  venlral*  are  situated  rather 
behind  the  middle  of  the  body ; the  pectorals  are  large  and 
rounded,  and  almost  meet  beneath. 

Genu*  Thymallus,  Cuvier. — Of  this  genus  tho  Grayling 
{Thyinallui  ru^^'oris)  is  the  type.  Thi*  fi»b  is  common  m 
some  of  our  streams,  but  is  a l>cal  species ; it  differs  chiefly 
from  tho  trouts  or  salmons  in  having  the  mouth  less  deeply 
cleft,  the  orifice  square,  tho  anterior  dorsal  very  high,  and 
the  scales  larger. 

Genus  Core^onus,  Cuvier. — Here  the  toetb  arc  very 
rmall,  and  the  species  are  often  edentate;  the  scales  are 
very  largo,  and  the  first  dorsal  is  not  so  long  as  it  is  high 
in  front.  Numerous  specie*  of  this  genus  arc  found  in 
Europe.  Tho  Gwyniad  {Coregonue  /era,  Yarrell)  and  the 
Vendaco  (C.  /nVmgAAii,  Janlinc)  afford  British  examples 
of  the  genus.  ‘The  Gwyniad  of  Wales,’  say*  Mr.  Yurvell, 
‘was  formerly  very  numcfvua  in  Llyn  Tegid  (Fair  Lake) 
at  Bala,  until  the  year  lb03,  when  pike  were  put  into  the 
lake,  which  have  very  much  reduced  their  numbers.'  It  is 
very  numerous  in  XJlswater  and  other  laige  lake*  in  Cum- 
berland. 

The  Vcndaco  was  originally  de«cribed  by  Sir  ^YiUIara 
Jardine,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  ‘Edinburgh  Journal 
of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science.'  Tins  author  coii- 
Biilered  the  fi^h  in  que»tion  a*  very  closely  allied  to  the 
Salmo  olhula  of  IJnnmu*,  hut  the  difliculiy  of  determining 
this  point  has  induced  him  to  ap)dy  to  it  the  name  of  our 
distinguished  naturaliat.  It  is  only  known  to  inhabit  tho 
locks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  J.a>climsben  in  Dumfries- 
shire. 

Genus  Argentina,  I.inniDus. — But  one  species  (Argen- 
tina !t}ihyr<9na.  Linn.)  of  this  genus  is  known,  an  inhabit- 
ant uf  the  Modilcrruncnn.  This  fish  has  the  mouth  huri- 
zjiit.il)y  depressed ; tho  longue  is  armed,  as  in  tho  (routs 
and  smelt*,  with  strong  curved  teeth;  in  front  of  the  vo- 
mer is  a transverse  range  of  little  (celh;  the  branchiuste- 
gout  rays  arc  six  in  number ; the  air-bladder  is  very  thick, 
and  loaded  with  that  silvery  aubstance  which  is  used  in 
colouring  artificial  pearls. 

Genus  Crumata,  Cuvie  .—These  are  Salmonidet  with  tlie 
same  general  form  and  small  mouth,  as  observed  in  the 
Graylings,  but  differ  in  the  number  of  the  branchiosteguus 
rays. 

Genus  Ana%tomu»  of  Cuvier  differs  chiefly  from  the  lost 
in  having  llio  lower  jaw  turned  up  in  front  of  tho  uppier 
one,  and  gibbous,  so  that  the  little  mouth  appears  like  a 
vertical  slit  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle.  The  species  inhabit 
the  rivers  of  South  America. 

The  genua  Gmterofdectue  of  Bloch  olso  has  the  opening 
of  tho  mouth  dirccunl  upwanls.  but  the  abdomen  i*  com- 
pressed and  prominent;  the  ventral*  are  very  small  and  far 
hark  ; the  first  dorsal  fin  is  situated  over  the  anal,  which  is 
long;  in  the  upper  jaw  are  conical  teeth,  and  in  the  lower 
the  teeth  are  sharp  and  denticulated. 

Tho  species  of  tlie  next  genus.  Seiamdmo,  are  remarka- 
ble for  the  short,  high,  and  compressed  form  of  the  body, 
whicli  it  furnished  with  smalt  scales  ; their  teeth  are  sharp, 
of  a triangular  form,  and  denticulated;  there  is  often  an 
adpressed  spine  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  They  inhabit  the 
rivers  of  South  America.  To  these  may  be  added  (ho 
genera  Tetragonopterus  of  Artudi,  Chalcew,  Myletet.  Hy- 
(iroryun,  Citknrinut,  Saurut.  Senpelus,  and  Auhpue  of 
Cuvier,  and  SiemopteryT  of  Herman. 

RAIX)MON,  JOH.YNN-PKTER,  a composer  of  roerif, 
a violinist  of  the  very  highcHt  rank,  and  a most  active,  en- 
terprising promoter  of  music,  was  born  at  Bonn,  in  the  year 
1745, and  educated  for  the  profesiiou  of  the  civil  law;  but. 
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like  many  others,  havini'  been  led  away  from  so  dry  a pur- 
suit by  at  least  one  of  the  Muses,  he  was  allowed  to  indulge 
his  favourtio  incliimtion,  and  soon  became  ctflebraieil  nut 
only  fur  his  performance  on  the  violin,  but  fur  liia  knowledge 
of  the  liarmunic  art  in  ajl  its  branches. 

When  young  hu  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  at  Berlin,  who  soon  became  much  attached  to  his 
youthful  musician.  For  this  accomplished  and  amiable 
prince  lie  composed  several  French  o|ieras.  Ho  afterwards 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Paris,  in  17bl,  where  ho  met  with 
an  abundance  of  empty  praise,  but  siiecddy  sought  the 
English  shures,  in  hope  of  obtaining  more  solid  reward,  and 
Was  not  disappointed.  Arriving  in  Lundjn,  he  was  immo- 
diaiely  introduced  to  all  tho  amateurs,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  his  rheerful  dispasition,  superior 
manners,  and  good  sense  soon  obtained  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  those  who  ot  first  patronUed  him  on  account  of  his 
professional  talents.  In  17Q0  he  forraerl  tho  project  of 
giving  a series  of  subscription-concerts,  and  carrictl  it  into  ' 
effect,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  the  following  year.  ; 
These  constitute  an  epoch  in  musical  history,  for  they  led 
to  the  production  of  those  twelve  grand  symphonies  by 
Haydn,  known  everywhere  as  ‘cotnpt^l  for  Salomon’s  Con- 
certs’-—works  of  an  imperishable  nature,  because  foundeil 
on  immulablo  principles,  and  emboilying  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  class  of  art  to  winch  they  belong.  A further  account 
of  these,  and  of  iho  concerts,  will  be  found  in  our  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  Hayd.v. 

lu  1798  the  oratorio  of  The  Crea/ion  was  produced  at  tho 
Opera  concert-room,  at  the  risk  and  under  tho  direction  of 
Mr.  Salomon.  In  1801  he.  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Arnold 
and  Madame  Mara,  opened  the  Haymarket  theatre,  during 
Lent,  with  oratorios;  and  in  tho  same  year  gave  flve  sub- 
scription-concerts. As  a professional  man  he  now  retired 
from  public  life,  and  chiefly  occupied  his  time  in  attending 
at  Carlton  House,  in  composing  two  sets  of  canxonels,  some 
ttongs.  glees,  &c.,  and  in  publishing  these,  together  with 
six  violin  solos  and  two  grand  violin  concertos,  arninged  for 
the  piano-forte.  But  at  the  formation  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  in  1813,  ho  nobly  contributed  his  services  as  a 
dilettante,  and  led  the  first  concert  'with  a zeal  aipl  ability  j 
that  age  had  in  nudegroo  impaired.*  He  died  in  181d.  and  j 
his  remains  were  du(>ositQd  in  the  great  cloister  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  followed  by  a long  train  of  friends,  by  w hom 
he  was  most  highly  and  desencdly  esteemed ; for  liis  edu- 
cation hod  been  liberal,  his  acquirements  were  numerous, 
including  a perfect  knowledge  of  four  living  langnages,  and 
his  habits  wore  those  of  a gentleman,  in  the  best  bonse  of 
the  word. 

S A LON.  a town  in  the  department  of  Bouchos  du  Rhdne 
in  France,  on  a cross-road  from  Arles  to  Aix.  A Roman 
town  appears  to  have  existed  on  the  site,  and  an  inscription 
which  has  been  dug  up  shows  that  there  was  a temple 
erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Ctrsar;  but  the  present  town 
appears  to  have  risen  under  the  first  Counts  of  Provence. 
Siilon  stands  in  a plain  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  canal 
of  Carponne.  which  is  used  for  irrigation.  The  central 
part,  called  Vioillo  or  Old  Salon,  was  surrounded  with  walls, 
of  which  only  one  tower  with  battlements  and  tome  other 
ruina  remain.  This  old  town  is  irregularly  laid  out;  and 
has  old  houses,  and  i church  built  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  the  Templars.  The  outer  part,  called  Nouvelle  or  New  < 
Salon,  is  separated  from  the  old  town  by  a boulevard 
planted  with  trees  and  adorned  with  fountains,  and  consists 
of  streets  well  laid  out.  and  lined,  especially  the  boulevard, 
with  tolerably  good  house'*.  There  are  a church,  a large  mar- 
ket-place, and  acastle,  now  used  as  a prison. situated  on  a rock 
overlooking  the  Crau,  an  iromenso  stony  plain  south-west  of 
the  town.  The  population  of  Salon  in  1S31  was  4187  for  the 
town,  or  ^987  for  the  whole  commune.  Hats,  smp,  and  candles 
are  roanurociured;  and  there  arc  od-mills  and  silk-throwing- 
miHs.  The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  these  articles,  and 
in  wool,  cattle,  olive  oil.  and  almonds.  Tliere  are  five  fairs 
in  the  year.  Michael  Nostrarlamus  died  at  Salon,  whore  his 
non  Michael  Nostradamus  the  historian  was  born. 

S.ALO'N.A,  Bay  of.  [Phoci*.] 

SALONl'KI.  CThesialomica.) 

SAIXK>N  (from  the  Italian  ao/a  and  its  augmentative 
idlone)  signifies,  in  its  stricter  architectural  moaning,  a 
room  answering  in  some  respect  to  the  idea  of  a hall,  that  | 
is,  not  onlv  the  principal  room  as  to  apaciousness,  but  lofti-  | 
ness  also,  'height  belonging  to  the  character  of  a saloon  in 
like  manner  as  length  does  to  that  of  a gallery.  Thus  if 


the  plan  be  square,  the  proportions  may  vary  from  those  of 
a ciilie  to  a cube  and  a hair,  or  even  more  in  height,  but 
should  never  be  nm<-h  Icsf,  than  the  firsi-monlioned.  Like  all 
others  h'.iwever,  this  riilo  admits  of  exceptions,  b*.*cause  a 
room  may  be  both  lofty  in  itself  and  in  comparUon  with  the 
others  in  a buiMing,  although  its  proportions  niuy  not  be 
] strikingly  so.  It  is  further  usual  for  a room  of  this  cle- 
; scripiion  to  be  either  a perfect  square  in  plan  or  of  some 
; shape  that  can  be  inscribed  within  such  figure,  that  i.*,  cir- 
cular, octagonal,  or  some  other  regular  ]H>lygon.  At  pre- 
sent however  the  term  is  not  umlers^tood  in  so  strictly  tech- 
nical a scMisc,  but  tho  name  of  saloon  is  indiscriminately 
or  Ostentatiously  bestowed  on  any  unusually  large  room,  be 
j its  proportions  and  choracier  what  they  inoy,  even  tliough 
I it  would  answer  belter  to  that  of  gallery.  K.xcepl  that  it  is 
not  used  for  banquets,  the  saloon  may  bo  considered,  in 
modern  residences,  what  the  hall  was  in  iho  mansions  of 
'olden  times.’  Its  desiiiialiun  ditTers  from  that  of  ilrawing- 
rooms  ond  other  apariraentsof  that  kind,  as  serving  rather 
as  an  approach  to  and  communication  between  them,  and 
as  a room  of  general  rendezvous  for  Iho  visitors  at  a house. 
Blenheim,  Caotlc  Howard,  and  other  mansions  crccte*!  by 
Vanbru:;h,  have  lofty  aiul  stately  saloons;  but  one  of  tho 
m«>$t  .splendid  examples  of  the  kind  would  have  been  that 
designed  by  Adam,  and  published  in  Ins  works,  for  Sion 
House,  the  inner  court  of  winch  ho  proposeil  to  convert  into 
I a magnificent  rotunda  [Roti:nda]  enclosed  within  n circular 
I or  ring-sbapetl  gallery,  with  opemngH  from  one  to  the  other 
I between  cuiumus,  and  witii  niches  in  the  intermediate 
I piers. 

j SALP.V.  [Salpacia.] 

S.\LP.'V'CE A.  Lamarck  places  the  genus  in  his 

third  section  of  Tanicala  {Tuniciert  lit/res  on  Asridien$\, 
with  the  following  definition:  * Animals  disunited,  cither 
isolated  or  assembled  in  groups,  without  internal  commu- 
nication, and  not  forming  esseniially  a common  moss.’ 
These  form  his  second  order  of  Tunica'ta,  wiih  the  title  above 
given,  and  consist  of  the  genera  Sulf>a,  Atridia,  Bijapil- 
laria,  ami  Mammalia.  P^osoma  is  arranged  under  lus 
second  section  : ' Animals  floating  with  their  common  mas.s 
in  tlio  bosom  of  the  waters,’  in  his  first  order  {Tuniciere 
Rcunit  ou  B'Aryllairei). 

M.  du  Blainville  {Malacologie)  makes  tho  the 

second  family  of  his  fourth  order  Hetcrobranchiuta,  with  the 
following  character: — 

Body  free,  or  not  adherent,  more  or  less  cylindrical,  with 
a thick  external  envelope,  which  is  subcnrtiluginuus,  trans- 
parent, pierce<l  wiih  two  aportures,  which  are  ordinarily 
very  large  and  distant,  nearly  terminal,  ono  incrcmenlitial, 
the  other  excrcmentitial.  The  branchite,  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  band,  traverse  obliquely  ibo  respiratory  cavity  of  tho 
incrementilial  orifice  to  the  apcriuro  of  tho  mouth, 
i M.  de  Biuinville  remarks  that  ono  may  easily  perceive  the 
relationship  of  this  family  to  the  other  Acephalophwa,  by 
' supposing  an  Ascidia  slit  between  the  tv^o  tubes  which  ter- 
! iniiiate  it  and  then  extended  lengthwise.  It  is  then,  he 
observes,  easy  to  determine  the  analogy  of  tho  apertures,  of 
• which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  any  mure  the  mouth 
and  the  anus  than  in  the  Atciditr;  bu|  one  (the  widest,  the 
greate'^t,  and  tho  most  distant  from  the  mouth)  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  incretory  or  respiratory  tube,  and  the  other  is 
that  of  the  excretory  lube.  Hu  adds  that  the  spwies  nf  this 
I family  are,  like  those  of  the  preceding,  susceptible  of  living 
j solitary  or  aggregated  in  a fixed  manner,  which  would  seem 
j to  make  them  composite  animals,  though  they  arc  not  such  ; 
and  he  divides  it  into  two  tribes— 1st,  the  simple  Salpaceans 
(iSo/fxi);  2,  the  aggregateSalpaceanst/'yrosoma).  (1k25.) 

Cbaniisso,  in  his  Memoir  on  S<Apa,  had  previously  (1819) 

. takon,  like  Lamarck,  (he  bilabiated  aperture  fur  that  which 
I corresponds  to  tho  mouth  ; but  Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  uf 
I the  ’ Kugne  Animal’  (1930).  persists  in  his  opinion  at  lu  the 
I organization  of  these  animals,  which,  acconling  to  him.  move 
I by  making  the  water  enter  at  the  posterior  extremity,  and 
ejecting  it  by  the  anterior  extremity,  consequently  going 
backwards ; and  all  swim  with  the  back  downwards. 

The  following  is  Cuvier's  description  of  Sulpa;  but  we 
should  premise  that  he  places  this  genus  in  the  first  family 
of  bis  Acephalee  tan*  ecxmillet  (the  second  order  of  bis  ace- 
phalous mollusks),  anu  Pyrotoma  in  tho  second  family 
{Let  Aggr^get). 

Tho  Btphoret  (T^a/i'u,  Brown ; Salpa  ct  Dngyta,  Cm  ) 
have,  says  Cuvior.the  mantle  and  its  cartilaginous  envulopu 
oval  or  cylindrical,  and  open  at  both  ends.  On  the  side  of 
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the  anuf  the  aperture  U transverse,  wide,  and  fumisTied  with 
a valvule,  which  permits  the  entrance  but  not  the  departure 
of  the  water ; on  the  aide  of  the  mouth  it  is  siropljr  tubular. 
Muscular  bands  embrace  the  mantle  and  contract  the  body. 
Tlie  animal  moves  in  making  the  water  enter  at  the  pos> 
terior  ajHirlure,  which  has  the  valvule,  and  in  forcing  it  to 
gii  out  by  that  on  the  side  of  the  mouth,  so  that  it  is  always 
pushed  luickwards,  which  caused  many  naturalists,  Cba* 
misso  and  others,  to  take  the  posterior  aperture  for  the  true 
rooullu:  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  no  reason  for  changing 
the  denominations  of  these  parts  because  an  animal  swims 
on  iU  back  (which  tbo  Ihphores  generally  do)  with  the 
head  behind.  Tims  it  was  that  the  organixation  of  the  Piero- 
tracheff  (uUich  always  swim  with  the  back  downwards,  as 
is  the  ra'^e  with  an  inOnity  of  Gastropods  with  and  without 
shells)  w.is  mistaken.  The  branchis  form  a single  tube  or 
rsbami  furnished  with  regular  vessels,  placed  scarfwise  in 
the  middle  of  the  tubular  cavity  of  the  mantle,  so  that  the 
water  strikes  it  incessantly  in  traversing  the  cavity.*  The 
heart,  the  viscera,  and  the  liver  are  knotted  into  a nucleus 
(/Wo/onnes)  near  the  mouth  and  on  the  side  of  the  back; 
but  the  position  of  the  ovary  varies.  The  mantle  and  its 
envelope  sparkle  in  the  sun  with  iridescent  colours,  and  are 
so  transparent  that  one  sees  through  them  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal;  in  many  species  they  are  provided  with  per- 
forated tubercles.  The  animal  has  been  sometimes  seen  to 
go  out  of  iU  envelope  without  appearing  to  suffer.  But  one 
of  the  rouht  curious  phenomena  attending  the  Biphoree  is 
that  during  a long  time  they  remain  united  together,  as  if 
they  were  in  the  ovary,  and  thus  swim  in  long  chains,  where 
the  individuals  arc  disposed  in  different  orders,  but  always 
in  the  same  order  in  each  particular  species.  M.  de  Cha- 
misso  declares  that  bo  has  proved  a fact  still  more  singular,  j 
namely  that  individuals  which  have  thus  come  forth  from  a 
multiple  ovary  have  not  a siiuiUr  one,  but  produce  only  iso*  I 
laled  iinlividuals  differing  in  form,  which  in  their  turn  yield  ' 
ovaries  similar  to  that  from  which  their  mother  came  forth,  I 
so  that  there  is  alternately  a less  numerous  ^neration  of  I 
iaolatcd  individuals,  and  a numerous  generation  of  aggre- 
gated individuals.  These  alternate  generations  do  not 
resemble  each  other.  It  is  certain,  continuea  Cuvier,  that 
one  observes  in  some  species  small  individuals  adhering  in 
the  interior  of  great  ones  by  a sort  of  peculiar  sucker,  and 
of  a different  form  from  those  which  contain  them.  He  adds 
that  these  animals  ore  found  abundantly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  s'arm  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  that  they  are 
oHen  endowed  with  phosphorescence.  {Regne  Animal.) 

M.  Rang  (1829)  adopts  the  arrangement  of  M.  de  Blain- 
ville,  but  as  provisional  only,  remarking  that  there  is  the 
greatest  want  of  information  with  regard  to  the  Helero- 
branrhiaia,  and  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure.  He 
states  that  M.  de  Blaiuville  is  right  when  no  says  that 
neither  liie  ono  nor  the  other  aperture  is  the  mouth  or  the 
anus,  for,  as  Cuvier  had  demonstrated  in  his  anatomical 
memoir  on  the  liiphores,  the  mouth  and  tlie  anus  are  very 
small  apertures,  hidden  in  the  bottom  of  a vast  r.anal  which 
forms  tlie  envelope  of  the  animal ; for  the  rest  M.  Rang  is 
of  opinion  that  the  term  anterior  should  be  applied  to  the 
extremity  whero  tho  nucleus  is  found,  and  posterior  to  its 
opposite;  he  had  remarked  that  the  animal,  which  generally 
receives  the  water  by  the  posteriiMr  aperture,  can  also  take 
it  in  by  the  anterior  opening.  He  admita  the  division  pro- 
))osed  by  M.  do  Blainvillo.  because,  although  it  is  very  true 
that  the  Bii>hores  xxniiG  either  in  a linear  or  radiating  direc- 
tion, he  has  satisfied  himself,  after  numerous  observations, 
that  this  disposition  only  lakes  place  when  the  animals  are 
young.  But  il  is  not  tlie  same  with  Pyrosomaf  tho  animals 
which  that  form  comprises  are  probably  aggi^ated  through- 
out life.  M.  Rang  arranges  the  following  genera  under 
this  family : — 

■ Simple  Salpaceans. 

Genera,  Sq/pa.Cuv.;  7>mon>n«>,  Quoy  et  Gaim. ; Afo- 
nnphorus,  Quoy  et  Gaim. ; PAylliroe,  P^rou  et  Lesu. 

Aggregated  Salpaceans. 

Genus,  P6ron. 

Tho  circulation  of  tho  Biplioret  formerly  observed  by 
Kuhl  and  Van  Hasselt,  and  since  ^ MM<  Quoy  and  Gai- 
mard.  appears  to  be  very  singular.  Tho  current  is  stated  to 
change  its  direction  periodically;  and,  according  to  the 

* CuvWr.  in  <t  iu4«.  My». ' uilHor*  »Ut«  lh«t  thb  Uibe  U •(  Om 

(wo  Mil*,  rni't  ihai  U>*  nMor  tnuci^  U ; • bet  of  which  1 ha\«  is  vnio  »oui;ht 
hi  oMun  io>m1C 


researehetof  M.  Milno  Edwards,  referred  to  as  inedited  in 
the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1840),  the  caso  is  the  same 
with  all  the  Tunieaia. 

Sal  pa. 

M.  dc  Blainvillo  divides  tho  genus  into  the  following  sec- 
tions and  subdivisions: — 

• 

Species  as  it  were  truncated,  without  any  prolongation 
going  beyond  the  apertures. 

A. 

Rt'curved  species;  the  two  terminal  orifices  very  much 
approximated;  aggregation? 
j Example,  SaifM  pMilymorf  ha,  Quoy  et  Gaiui. 


Skips  pnlyoorpha. 

B. 

Straight  species;  tho  orifices  distant  and  terminal : the 
cartilaginous  envelope  consisting  of  three  pieces  ; aggrega- 
tion linear,  obliriuo,  two  and  two. 

Example,  Satjia  rog»>m/o.  Length  two  inches. 

Locality. — Straits  of  Sunda. 

C. 

Straight  species:  the  orifices  distant;  the  envelope  of  a 
single  piece ; aggregation  circular. 

Example,  Salpa  pinnata.  The  body  is  roarkc<l  with  two 
dorsal  lines,  one  yellow,  tho  other  while,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  belly  is  a violet  line.  Tliore  is  also  a variety  with  in- 
terrupted lateral  lines. 

Loc<Uity.~~TLhQ  Mediterranean  Sea. 

•• 

Body  pointed  at  ono  or  both  extremities,  arising  from  a 
prolongation  reaching  more  or  less  beyond  the  apertures. 

D. 

A prolongation  at  tho  anal  oxtremily  only  ; the  aperture 
of  the  side  very  small ; aggregation  ? (Genus  MonojAorui, 
Quoy  et  Gaim.) 

Example,  SWpa  conica,  Quoy  et  Gaim.  ( Voyage  de 
VUranie). 

E. 

A prolongation  nearly  of  the  same  size  at  each  extremity ; 
mode  of  aggregation  linear,  oblique,  two  and  two  or  three 
and  three. 

I.  Prolongation  to  the  IcA. 

Example,  Sul^ta  fu*\formi$. 


Salpa  rtuiformia. 

2.  Prolongation  to  tho  right. 

Example,  Salpa  Zonaria.  Sheath  flesh-colour;  tones 
yellow. 

Locality. ocean  near  Antigua. 


Sslpa  KcnikiU. 

P. 

A prolongation  at  eac-b  extremity  ; the  anterior  much  the 
longest  and  caudiform  ; aggregation  ? (Genus  Timf/Ticneie. 
Quoy  et  Gaim.) 

Example,  Salpa  Jiroloidea* 


Digitizr  1 b> 
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G. 

Two  prolongations,  in  the  forni  of  horns,  at 
the  posterior  extremity  only  ; aggregation  f 
Example,  Stil/>a  bicorttit. 

Localtly.—  SmtXA  of  Suuda. 

H. 

Three  prolongations  at  the  posterior  extremity ; 
aggregation  ? 

Example,  SaliM  iriciupiJata. 

M.  (le  filainville  adds,  that  though  he  has  re> 
ferred,  almost  without  any  doubt,  Saipce  conica 
and  firol'iidea  to  this  group  of  animals,  he 
ought  not  to  conceal  that  MM.  Quoy  and  Gai* 
mard,  to  whom  he  owed  the  knowledge  of  them, 
think,  even  after  his  observations,  that  they 
ought  to  form  two  distinct  genera,  of  which  one 
will  approximate  the  Firotee,  and  that  those 
zoologists  bad  the  advantage  of  direct  observa- 
tion ; but  be  adds  that  unfortunately  they  did 
not  bring  homo  the  animals  themselves,  and  that 
it  is  only  on  figures  and  notes,  incomplete  per- 
haps, that  these  two  genera  are  established. 

Pyrosoma. 

Generic  CAaraefer.— Animals  elongated,  fu- 
siform, terminating  in  a point  on  one  side  and 
obtuse  on  the  other,  furnished  with  two  aper- 
tures, one  external,  not  terminal,  the  other  in- 
toroal  and  terminal,  united  among  themselves 
towards  their  base  by  means  of  tbeir  external 
envelope,  so  as  to  compose  numerous  and  regu- 
lar rings,  which  concur  to  form  a long  See 
cylinder,  rough  with  points  externally,  hollow 
and  mammillated  internally,  and  open  at  one 
extremity  only.  (Rang.) 

Cuvier  states  that  this  great  cylinder  swims  in  the  seo, 
by  means  of  the  combing  contractions  and  dilatations  of 
all  the  individual  animals  which  compose  it.  The  branchial 
orifices  are  pierced  near  the  points,  and  the  anus  opens  into 
the  interior  cavity  of  the  tube.  Thus,  says  Cuvier,  one  may 
ctimparo  a Pyroxoina  to  a great  number  of  stars  of  Botrylii 
[UoTHYLLrsI  strung  ouc  ^er  the  other,  but  the  whole  of 
whioii  woula  be  moveable. 

Mr.  George  Bennett,  in  his  interesting  ’Wanderings  in 
New  South  Wales,’  after  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
luminosity  of  tbe  ocean,  proceeds  as  follows: — ’On  the 
8th  of  June,  being  then  in  latitude  3</  south,  and  lon- 
gitude west,  having  fine  weather  and  a fresh  south- 

easterly trade-wiud,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  being 
from  Ih’*  to  84%  late  at  night  the  mate  of  tho  watch  came 
and  called  roe  to  witness  a very  unusual  appearance  in  the 
water,  which  he.  on  first  seeing,  cootidored  to  be  breakers. 
On  arriving  upon  the  deck,  this  was  found  to  be  a very 
broad  and  extensive  sheet  of  phosphorescence,  extending  in 
a direction  from  cast  to  west  as  for  as  the  eye  could  reach  ; 
the  luminosity  was  confined  to  (he  range  of  animals  in  this 
shoal,  fur  there  was  no  similar  light  in  any  other  direction. 
I immediately  east  the  towing-net  over  the  stem  of  the 
ship  as  we  approached  nearer  the  luminous  streak,  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  extraurdinary  and  so  limited  a pheno- 
menon. The  ship  soon  cleaved  through  the  brilliant  mass, 
from  which,  by  the  dislurbauce,  strong  Hashes  of  light  were 
emitted;  and  tho  shoal  (judging  from  tbe  time  the  vessel 
took  in  passing  through  the  mass)  may  have  been  a mile 
in  breadtb : tbe  passage  of  the  vessel  through  them  in- 
creased the  light  around  to  a far  stronger  degree,  illumi- 
naling  the  ship.  On  taking  in  the  towing-net,  it  was  found 
half  filled  with  Pyroeoma  ( Atlanticum?),  which  shone  with 
a beautiful  pale  greenhh  light,  and  there  were  also  a few 
small  fish  in  tbe  net  al  the  same  time ; after  the  mass  had 
been  passed  through,  the  light  was  still  seen  astern  until 
it  became  invisible  in  the  distance,  aud  tbe  whole  of  tbe 
ocean  then  became  bidden  in  darkness  as  before  this 
took  ))lace.  The  scene  was  as  novel  as  it  was  beautifbl 
and  interesting,  more  so  from  having  ascertained,  by  cap- 
turing the  luminous  animals,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

’The  second  was  not  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding; 
bot  though  also  limited,  was  curious,  as  occurring  iu  a high 
lalilude  during  the  winter  season.  It  was  on  the  19lh  of 
August,*  the  weather  dark  and  gloomy,  with  light  breezes 

* * Myjotiraal.’  uy«  Mr-  Beouetl  lu  a noU*.  ’ rtmtrlu  tha  «tno*ph«f«  to 
haw  v*T7  ehilljr  doting  th«  tl^y.  bat  iBiirh  milder  in  ths  wtocBS;  tbe 
rsa|«  9t  ilw  UwnnoBSIrr  diuiay  IIj«  (Uy  lMtu§  traai  lo  MP 


from  north-north-east,  in  latitude  40”-30'  south,  and  longi- 
tude 138*  3'  east,  being  then  distant  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  miles  from  King’s  Island  (at  tlie  western 
entrance  of  Bass's  Straits).  It  was  about  8 o'clock  p.m. 
when  (he  ship's  wake  was  perceived  to  be  luminous,  and 
scintillations  of  the  same  light  were  al&o  abundant  around. 
As  this  was  unusual,  and  had  not  been  seen  before,  and  it 
occasionally  also  appeared  in  larger  or  smaller  detached 
masses  giving  out  a high  degree  of  brilliancy,  to  ascertain 
the  cause, -so  unusual  iu  high  latitudes  during  the  winter 
season,  1 threw  the  towing-nct  overboard,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  succeeding  in  capturing  several  Pyrosoma  (pyroso- 
mataX  giving  out  their  usual  pale-green  light ; and  it  was, 
no  doubt,  detached  groups  of  these  animals  that  were  the 
occasion  of  tbe  light  in  question.  Tho  beautiful  light  given 
out  by  these  molluscous  animals  soon  suUided  (l>eing  seen 
emiltod  from  every  part  of  their  bodies),  but  by  moving 
tbom  about,  it  could  be  reproduced  fur  some  length  of  time 
after.  As  long  as  the  luminosity  of  tho  ocean  was  visible 
(which  continued  most  part  of  the  niglit).  a number  of  Py- 
rosoma Ailanticum,  two  species  of  Phyllosoma,  an  animal 
apparently  allied  to  Leptocephalus,  as  well  as  several  crus- 
taceous  animals,  all  of  which  I had  before  considered  as 
intertropieal  species,  were  caught  and  preserved.  At  half- 
past  ten  p.it.  toe  lemiieraturo  of  the  atmosphere  on  dock 
was  and  that  of  the  water  al^°.  The  luminosity  of  (ho 
water  gradually  decreased  during  the  night,  and  towards 
morning  was  no  longer  seeo,  nor  on  any  subsequent  night.' 
Vol.  i. 


In  tho  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
I.A)ndon  {Preparation*  qf  :\at.  Hitt,  in  z/.mO  the  follow- 
ing species  will  bo  found  prescived 

Lurid/r,  MacLoay : compound  ami  fioaiing,  having  their 
branchial  cavity  open  at  the  two  extremitun. 

No.  1 19,  C.  f^rotoma  Atlafiticum.  This  ib  well  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  the  colours  that  are  rctlected  when  tho  animal  is 
irritated. 

Biphor^ee,  MacLeay.  Aggregated,  in  tbeir  young  state, 
and  floating. 

Specimens  of  Salptr  ore  well  shown  from  No.  1 19  D,  to 
No.  1'28,  both  inclusive.  Of  these  119  D,  Saifa  Confede- 
rataf  Korskahl;  Danza.  Banks;  tbe  Chain  Dagyza;  is 
thus  described  In  March,  1891,  these  Dagysco  were  ob- 
served in  the  sea  near  Capo  Finisterra ; they  were  very  near 
tho  surface,  and  formed  chains  several  yards  in  length. 
From  being  subject  to  the  undulations  of  tbe  waves,  they 
sometimes  appeared  to  have  a serpentine  motion.  When 
raised  up  out  of  tbe  water,  they  readily  separated.  The 
bodies  composing  them  were  exactly  similar,  and  lay  paralh:! 
to  each  other:  they  exhibited  a remarkable  synchronous 
contractile  movement,  repeated  about  fifteen  times  in  a 
mmute ; the  aotioii  of  contraction  being  rapid,  that  of  ro- 
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taxation  alow  and  gradual.  Their  sub&tanoo  was  a dear  with  slender  ribs  of  leak-wood,  of  the  aame  curve  as  llio 
transparent  jelly, enclosed  in  a very  fine  capsule;  at  one  ex-  ceiling,  winch  they  seem  to  support ; this  however  is  not 
ircroiiy  was  an  opaque  central  spot  or  globule,  of  a dull  red  the  ca*»e. 

colour,  fromwlnch  hnesappearea  to  radiate  towards  the  dr-  Salseite  is  supposed  to  contain  ab^mt  50,000  inhabitants, 
ciunfcrence  of  the  body.*  (MS.  note  by  John  Ilowship,  who  are  chiefly  occupic«l  in  fishing,  of  whom  about  H'.UOO 
j are  of  Portuguese  origin.  The  Portuguese  obtained  poa- 

No.  124  presents  a fine  specimen  of  SaJpa  THetii.  The  session  of  the  Island  in  the  I6ih  century ; but  it  was  taken 
cartilaginous  protuberance  covers  the  stomach  and  liter,  from  them  by  the  Muhraltas  in  175th  and  conquereii  from 
Upon  the  protuberance  are  many  cartilaginous  spines;  the  Mahrattas  by  the  Rriti'h  in  1774. 

others  may  be  observed  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  (Hebei's  \armlive  nf  a Journey  throush  the  Vpper  Pro- 
outer  sac.  rmc^*jr  r/M/ia  iVi  1821-5.) 

In  127,  Saipa  maxime^  the  outer  tunic  is  laid  open,  and  S.VLSOL.V.  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
a bristle  passed  into  the  stomach.  Chonopo^iincca;.  so  named  from  tahu$,  ’ salt,’  in  consequence 

111  \2^{Salpa  maxima  also)  the  specimen  is  laid  open,  of  many  of  the  sneries  yielding  kelp  and  barilla.  Thcspeties 
and  the  stomach,  oblique  itilesluie,  and  transverse  mus-  1 are  chiefly  found  on  the  seu-sboro  in  temnerate  parts  of  the 
cular  bauds  are  more  completely  exposed.  (Co/.,  part  iv.,  I world,  and  also  in  hot  parts  of  the  world  where  the  soil  is 
foM*.  i.)  ' *®hue  or  there  is  salt  water  in  the  vicuiity.  The  genus  is 

M.  de  Blainville  is  of  opinion  that  Pyura  Molintx  forms  characterised  by  having  perfect  flowers;  tlie  perianth  flvo- 
the  passage  between  the  simple  and  the  aggregated  Asci-  cleft,  persistent,  enveloping  the  fruit  with  its  base,  and 
,\,ans.  i crowning  it  with  its  cnlnrgod  scanoso  limb ; stamens  five ; 

S.\I^ETTK.  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  close  to  the  ] styles  two;  embryo  spiral ; herbs  or  small  shrubs,  smooth  or 
west  coast  of  Hindustan,  and  included  in  the  British  presi-  | pubcs«ni;  leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  roundish,  seldom 
deucy  of  Bombay  and  the  province  of  Aurungabad.  It  is  a Hat ; flowers  axillary  and  sessile. 

little  to  the  noriii  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  with  which  it  U S.  kah,  so  named  from  yielding  barilla  or  kali,  that  is,  al- 

uiiited  by  a causeway  which  was  constructed  in  1805.  This  kali,  is  found  on  the  cnasts  of  Europe,  and  of  many  jiaris  of 
causeway  is  very  useful  to  the  natives  of  Salseite,  who  bring  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  species  which  is  burnt  for  the 

vegetables  and  other  produce  by  it  to  the  Bombay  market,  purpose  of  yielding  kelp  and  barilla.  S.  saliva  is  a species 

but  it  IS  so  narrow  and  inconvenient  at  to  be  rarely  used  by  found  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  where  some  pains  are 
carriages.  Salseite  extends  from  lO*  4'  to  19®  17'  N.  lat.,  taken  to  extend  both  it  and  the  following  species  by  culti- 
aud  from  72*  50'  to  73®  2'  E.  long.,  with  an  average  length  vation.fur  the  puqmse  of  yielding  barilla  when  burnt Tlie 
of  about  16  miles  and  an  average  broadlh  of  about  It);  its  crop  is  cut  in  September,  and  laid  in  small  heaps  to  dry. 
area  is  therefore  about  160  square  miles.  These  heaps  are  c*>llertod  and  burned,  forty  or  flfiyof  them. 

The  island  consists  for  the  most  part  of  rocky  hills,  in  in  a hole  in  the  ground, 

some  parts  of  considerable  elevation,  but  covered  with  un-  S.  soda  is  found  on  the  southern  coast  of  Europe,  and  m 

derwood  to  their  lops;  the  jungle  in  many  parts  being  very  the  north  of  Africa. 

thick,  while  in  the  vallevs  there  are  groves  of  mangoes  and  Merat  and  Delens  conceive  that  the  species  whicli  yields 
palms,  and  some  fine  timber-trees.  The  tara-palm  and  the  soda  of  Alicant  is  a now  species,  and  not  yet  desctibed, 
cocoa-nut  grow  almost  spontaneously  among  the  jungle.'  which  they  propose  calling  S.  beril.  Other  species  are  de- 
but some  care  is  bestowed  on  their  cultivation,  though  little  scribed  by  Porskol  as  yielding  soda  on  the  coasts  of  tb« 
on  anything  else.  Tliero  are  tigers  in  the  jungle,  and  great  | Red  Sea. 

numbers  of  monkeys  and  Jungle-fowl.  The  island  is  said  to  S.  nudifiora  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  as  a native  of  salt 

be  fertile,  and  capable  of  much  improvement,  but  little  has  { barren  lands  near  the  sea.  where  it  is  gathered  for  fuel  only ; 
been  done  it  by  the  Rritish  government,  with  the  ex*  j but  os  the  taslo  is  strongly  fahne.  it  would  no  doubt  yield 
ception  of  an  oxccllcnt  road  which  has  been  made  round  iL  good  fossil  alkali,  and  ho  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  plant, 
Tannah  and  Gorabunder  arc  the  only  towns.  The  latter  is  1 with  two  Indian  species  of  Salimirtiia,  might  be  mode  to 
little  better  than  a poor  village,  but  Tannah  is  a neat  and  | yiehl  barilla  suflicicnl  to  make  soap  and  glass  for  the  whoie 
flourishing  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  chiefly  1 world. 

inhabited  by  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  by  Hindu'*.  [ S.  indica  it  another  Indian  species,  growing  in  similar 
The  Portuguese  arc  Homan  Catholics,  and  have  converted  : localities.  The  green  leaves  arc  oaten  by  the  natives, 
a great  number  of  the  Hindus,  at  the  name  time  that  they:  S.\LT.  [Soda;  Sowum;  Manirr.] 

themselves  have  adopted  most  of  the  habits  of  the  Hindus,  j S.\LT  TK.VDE.  The  pmici|wtl  part  of  the  salt  of  Eng- 
and  have  become  almost  as  dark -coloured.  There  is  a I land  is  made  in  the  valley  of  lia*  Weaver  in  Cheshire, 
small  but  regular  forticss,  and  a considerable  cantonment  of  [Cheshire,  vii.,  43.]  When  the  salt  duty  was  repealed  in 
British  troops  at  Tannah.  A wild  race  of  people  inhabit  the  i824,  there  wore  seventy-five  works  where  salt  was  raisril 
hills,  who  are  chan-oal-burners.  They  have  no  intercourse  in  a fossil  state:  thirty-four  were  at  N*:rthwich,  twenly-six 
with  the  Hindus,  w lio  inhabit  iho  lower  grounds,  but  bring  at  Winsford,  three  at  Middlcwich,  and  two  at  Nanlwicli.  oil 
down  their  charcoal  to  particular  spots,  whence  it  is  carried  in  Cheshire;  two  were  at  Shirley  Wich  in  Slafi'orrUhirc; 
away  by  the  Hindus,  who  depo<»it  in  its  place  a settled  pay-  six  a(  Droituirh  in  Glouce.Ktenshiro ; and  two  in  Durham, 
ment  of  rice,  clothing,  iron  Uiols,  or  other  necessaries.  There  were  at  the  same  time  thirty-five  works  at  which  salt 

The  chief  objects  of  cuhenity  in  Salseite  are  the  temple  was  made  by  evaporation  from  sea-water,  twenty-nine  of 
caves  of  Kennetj,  which  resemble  those  of  Elora,  ElephaiUa,  which  were  m Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  WighL  In  Scol- 
and  Carlce.  [Elora;  Elkphanta;  Poonah.]  They  aie  land,  at  the  same  time,  there  woio  fifteen  salt-works.  an<l 
numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  small,  cut  in  two  of  the  , in  all  of  them  salt  wa.s  made  from  sca-waicr.  I'lic  rock-salt 
sides  of  a hill,  at  different  heights,  and  of  various  forms.  i«  used  to  strengthen  the  brine  from  salt-springs,  from  whicli 
Some  of  the  smaller  ones  seem  as  if  they  had  been  the  rcsi-  the  salt  used  fur  domestic  pur|H)9ca  in  England,  and  sIao  a 
dcncea  of  monks  or  hermits.  The  largest  cave  is  a Budd-  large  portion  of  what  is  exported,  is  produco<l  by  evs]>urBliun. 
hi-st  temple,  a rectangle  about  5U  feet  long  by  29  wide.  The  Cheshire  hrinc-springs  are  from  twenty  to  forty 
terminated  by  a semicircle.  Tho  entrance  is  formed  yards  in  depth,  and  are  very  productive.  [CHEsittUE.] 
by  a lofty  portico,  over  which,  but  detached  and  a little  to  The  process  of  solar  evaporation  is  now  entirely  disused, 
the  left-iiand,  there  is  a high  octagonal  column,  with  three  Nearly  the  whole  of  tho  salt  exported  is  made  in  Cbeshire. 
lions  sculptured  on  the  top.  sealed  back  to  back.  A colossal  and  u sent  down  the  river  AV caver,  which  comiuunicaics 
stalucof  Budilhn,  with  his  hands  rai>ed  in  supplication,  isuD  with  tho  Mersey,  to  Liverpool.  In  the  years  1832*3-4 -5. 
the  cast  side  of  the  portico.  A number  of  male  and  female  the  quantity  of  salt  scut  by  the  Weaver  averaoed  434,529 
figures  which  seem  to  represtMit  dancers,  nearly  naked,  but  tons  for  each  vear.  Mr.  Porter  states  {Prn'gresi  the 
not  indecent,  are  carved  above  tlie  screen  winch  separates  Au/fo/i.  i.  346)  tfiat  by  adding  lUU.unu  ions  for  the  produro 
the  vestibule  from  the  temple.  The  temple  is  cntere<l  by  n j of  oilier  counties  and  for  that  part  of  the  Cheshire  salt 
largo  door,  above  which  are  three  windows  contained  in  a which  is  nut  sent  to  Liverpool,  * it  is  probable  that  the  total 
semicircular  arch.  A colonnade  of  octagonal  pillars  sur-  i produce  of  this  mineral  in  England  will  be  very  ncarly 

rounds  the  temple  on  cverr  side  except  the  entrance.  In  a»-rcriaincd.'  It  may  not  therefore  be  far  from  the  truth  to 

tho  centre  of  the  wmicircie  a roa.«s  of  rock  has  been  left,  1 estimato  the  annual  production  of  salt  in  England  at 

cut  in  the  furni  of  a dome,  with  a sort  of  spreatling  oriia-  j 5UU.01IU  tons.  Thu  sources  of  supply  are  said  to  be  inex- 

nieiit  on  the  top  like  tho  capital  of  a column.  The  ceiling  j hausliblc;  and  latterly  the  salt-manufacturers  have  so  lar 
of  tho  cave  is  a somicixcular  arch,  curiously  omamenleu  | extended  their  works,  that  the  opening  of  new  markets 
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would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them.  Tlie  Stafford- 
shire rook  salt  is  chielly  exported  from  Hull,  and  that  of 
Gloucesiersliire  from  the  port  of  Oloticcslcr.  Thccapital  em- 
ployed in  the  sall-manuracturcis  said  to  be  about  I.OUO.OUO/., 
ail<l  ihu  population  engaged  in  it  from  lt),UOU  to  12.UU0. 

A duty  of  i0«.  per  bushel  was  laid  on  .salt  in  1798, 
which  in  1805  was  increased  to  15s.  In  1823  this  duty 
w as  riKlucud  to  2«. ; and  on  the  5th  January,  1825,  was 
wholly  repealed.  The  charge  of  collecting  a gross  reve- 
nue of  1,490,387/.  on  salt,  in  1821,  was  33,879/.,  or  the 
modtiiule  per  centage  of  2/.  5«.  3d.  Salt  used  in  the  Gsh- 
erics  was  duty-free,  and  in  1821  the  quantity  so  used  was 
2,4U6,r>U2  bushels;  and  about  150, OUU  bushels,  requirc<I 
by  bleachers,  was  also  exempt  from  the  duty.  A duty 
of  only  is.,  which  was  afterwards  reduced  to  6(/.,  was 
charged  on  salt  used  fur  agricultural  ]mrposes.  In  the 
years  1820-1-2,  the  net  amount  of  revenue  which  the  duty 
on  salt  produced  averaged  1,521,510/.  annually.  In  the 
eight  years  from  V801  to  18U8,  tbo  average  annual  con- 
sumption of  salt  was  1,928,739  bushels;  from  1810  to  1817  j 
the  consumption  averaged  2.060.495  bushels;  and  from  | 
1827  to  1834  It  is  compuleil  by  Mr.  Porter,  in  the  work 
alrendyquoted  (n.  349),  at  10,307,752  bushels.  The  annual 
consumption  of  an  adult  is  said  to  be  lOlbs.  During  the 
oxislence  of  the  duty,  the  retail  price  was  per  lb.:  it  is 
now  ^d.  'Hie  consumption  is  at  present  live  or  si.x  times 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Salt 
i»  now  used  more  largely  by  the  poor,  and  is  cnifdoyed  in 
inanufaclurcs  and  in  agriculture  to  an  extent  which  is  only 
compatible  with  cheapness.  From  1827  to  1830  inclusive, 
the  annual  exports  of  ruck  and  white  salt  (the  former  for 
the  use  of  salt  refiners,  and  the  latter  ready  for  immediate 
use)  arerngud  9,.185,719  bushels;  from  1831  to  1834  the 
cx(Kirts  averaged  10,814,545  bushels  each  year.  The  num- 
ber of  bushels  exported  in  1839  was  11.637,594.  equivalent 
to  295,939  tons  (declared  value  218,907/.).  The  Unitcil 
Status  of  America  took  3,519,990  bushels;  British  North 
America,  1,608,839 ; Russia,  1,513,792;  Belgium,  1,154,145; 
Prussia,  1,143.520;  Holland.  799,166;  Denmark,  693,960 ; 
western  coast  of  Africa,  389,574;  Germany,  283,242;  and 
to  various  other  parts  smaller  quantities  were  exported,  in- 
cluding 180,88 1 bushels  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Llands.  and  137,254  to  our  Australian  settlements. 

The  British  government  in  India  monopolises  both  tlie 
maiiufacuire  and  sale  of  salt,  find  the  exportation  of  British 
salt  to  India  is  prohibited.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  saU-manufuclurcrs  and  ship-owners  to  obtain  admission 
r^r  British  salt  into  tho  ports  of  India  at  a moilerate  duty; 
and  llic  latter  especially  complain  of  the  disadvantage  of  not 
being  allowed  to  take  so  convenient  nn  article  of  merchan- 
dize to  this  pari  of  our  empire.  The  cost  of  production  of 
tlie  finest  Cheshire  salt  is  about  3^</.  or  <\d.  per  bushel;  and 
after  paying  all  charges  and  freight  to  Ckilcutta,  at  tho  rate 
of  20f.  per  Ion.  they  stale  that  the  best  salt  could  be  laid 
down  thereat  U.  per  bushel;  and  not  unfrequenily  it  would 
be  taken  (lut  as  ballast.  The  salt  monopoly  had  existed  in 
India  long  before  the  sw'ay  of  the  (Company  commenced ; 
and  its  mudilication  and  abolition  are  considered  only  as 
questions  of  lime.  In  tho  year*  1830-l-‘2-.3-4,  tho  gross 
salt  revenue  of  tjm  three  presidencies  avera'.,'ed  2.184.415/. 
annually,  and  the  net  revenue  1,578,623/.  It  is  believed 
tliat  a moderate  duty  on  British  salt  would  yield  as  large  a 
revenui?  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  if  tho  monopoly  were 
abolished,  whiio  commerce  would  be  benefited  by  tho  inter- 
change  of  East  India  sugar  and  other  native  commodities 
for  Bniisli  salt ; smuggling  m salt,  which  is  extensively 
carried  on,  would  cease ; ami  in  place  of  arbitrary  and  harsh 
restrictions,  the  consumer  would  obtain  a belter  article  at 
u cheaper  rate.  {Rejtort  from  Select  Committee  of  the 
Commons  on  Salt,  Briti'ih  India,  1830.) 

SALTA.  fPL.m,  La.] 

SALTASH.  [Cornwall.] 

S.ALTCOATS,  a town  in  Ayrshire,  on  the  coa.st  of  tho 
Frith  of  Clyde,  32  miles  from  Glasgow,  partly  in  Ardrossan, 
a:id  partly  in  Siovenston  parish.  It  was  erected  into  a burgh 
of  barony  by  James  V.  in  1528,  but  it  np(>ear*  to  have  fallen 
into  such  de<*ay  that  in  1661  there  were  only  four  houses  in 
the  town.  Early  in  the  18th  century  it  began  to  revive 
through  tbo  exertions  of  Sir  R.  (Cunningham,  to  whom  the 
town  belonged,  whoopened  coal- works  in  the  neighbourlioorl. 
ere«te«l  large  salt-pans,  and  made  a harbour  capable  of  ad- 
mitling  vessels  of  above  200  tons.  ITio  parish  church  of 
Ardrossan  is  in  Saltcoats:  it  is  a tolerably  largo  building, 


erected  nearly  seventy  years  since ; there  arc  also  the  Gaelic 
chapel,  a neat  building,  of  Gothic  architecture : the  town- 
hall,  a moderate-size*!  building,  of  two  stories,  with  hand- 
some spire,  cluck,  and  bell;  and  the  banking-liouse  of  tho 
Ayrshire  Banking  Company.  The  population  is  estimated 
ai  about  4000,  a considorublo  number  of  whom  are  sailors, 
colliers,  and  weavers.  There  were,  in  July,  1837,  above 
45(1  luolus  in  the  Ardrossan  side  of  the  town,  chiefly  kept 
in  work  by  the  Glasgow  aud  Paisley  manufacturers:  they 
produced  gauzes,  sliau'U,  trimmings,  silks,  See.  Many 
women  wero  employed  in  sowing  and  flowering  muslin. 
The  salt-pans  have  iK-eii  injured  by  the  importation  ofEug- 
lislt  bait  from  Liverpool : magnesia  is  manufactured  from 
the  ‘bittern  or  mother-water*  of  the  pans.  Some  ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on.  Tho  vessels  that  trade  from  the  harbour 
amounted,  in  November  il837,  to  about  thirty,  of  from 
20  to  250  tons  each : the  aggregate  tonnage  was  about 
3000  tons,  and  the  number  of  beamen  employed  about  180 
The  exports  arc  coal,  freestone,  herrings,  and  carthenwaro. 
chieHy  to  Ireland;  and  the  imports,  chiefly  from  Ireland, 
are  oats,  butter,  and  limestone.  Some  salmon  and  other 
fibbing  is  carried  on  near  the  town,  and  several  boats  are 
yearly  sent  out  to  the  herring  fishery.  There  is  a good 
market,  and  u yearly  fair  on  the  last  Thursday  in  May. 
There  is  a ]K)st-ofTice,  and  communication  is  kept  up  by 
coach  with  Gla«'gow  and  Kilmarnock,  and  by  steam-boats, 
either  from  Saltcoats  or  the  adjacent  harbour  of  Ardrossan, 
with  Glasgow,  .Ayr,  and  Stranraer.  The  canal  from  Glas- 
gow to  Johnstone  in  Uenfrewshire,  and  tho  connected  rail- 
road from  Ardrossan  to  Johnstone,  at  present  incomplete, 
contribute  materially  to  benefit  Saltcoats. 

Besides  the  parish  church  of  Ardrossan  and  the  Gaelic 
chapel,  there  are  three  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
parochial  school  of  Ardrossan  parish  is  in  the  town,  and 
there  were,  in  1837,  a free-school  for  girls  of  both  parishes, 
superintended  by  a committee  of  ladies,  and  about  seven 
rivate  schools.  There  are  a subscription  library  and  a 
abbath-scliool  library ; a public  reading-room  in  the  towti- 
house;  a parochial  society  for  both  parishes,  for  various 
purposes  of  religious  benevolence;  a ' benevolent  society, ' 
and  a 'female  benevolent  society  a female  bible  and  mis- 
sionary society,  a savings'  bank,  and  several  benefit,  or,  as 
they  arc  termed  in  Scotland,  friendly  societies. 

(iVetc  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

SALTFLEET.  [Lincolnshire] 

SALTILIXD.  [Mexican  States.] 

SALTPETRE.  [PoTASsim.] 

SALTS.  Tbu  term  salt,  originally  restricted  in  its  ap- 
plication to  cummon  salt,  which  it  still  means  when 
used  merely  by  ilself,  is  now  applied  to  a vast  number 
of  substances  whidi  have  in  many  cases  few  properties 
in  common. 

Common  salt  is  the  principal  of  a clast  composed  of  a 
metal  and  such  boihes  as  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and 
fluorine,  and  the  radicals  of  the  hjdracids,  and  which  are 
included  by  Berzelius  in  bis  class  of  haloid-salts  (from  uXc, 
sea-salt,  and  r7coc,  formX  because  in  constitution  they  are 
analogous  to  sea-salt.  The  whole  series  of  the  metallic 
chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides,  such  as  chloride 
of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  fluor-spar,  arc,  as  well 
as  the  cyanides,  sulphocyanides,  and  ferroeyanides  (though 
the  three  last  arc  very  differently  constituted  from  tho 
former),  included  by  Berzelius  in  his  listWf  haloid-sails. 

It  was  for  many  years  admitted  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  common  salt  was  a compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
of  soda;  and  hence  it  was  very  commonly  called  muriate 
of  soda.  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Davy,  that  the  acid  and 
alkali  during  their  action  on  each  other  suffer  mutual  decom- 
position ; and  that  while  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
hydrogen  of  tho  acid  with  the  oxygen  of  the  alkali,  the 
chlorine  of  the  former  and  the  sodium  of  the  latter  unite  to 
form  chloride  of  sodium.  It  has  since  been  proved  that  this 
occurs  with  all  what  are  called  hydracids,  when  they  act 
upon  metallic  oxides:  thus  while  hydrochloric  acid  ami 
soda  give  chloride  of  sodium  and  water,  hvdriodic  acid  and 
soda  yield  iodide  of  sodium  and  water,  and  tiydrocyanic  acid, 
cyanide  of  sodium  and  water,  &c. 

Whiio  then  tho  hydracids,  by  tho  decomposition  which 
they  suffer,  do  not  yield  hydro-salU  with  the  metallic  oxides, 
yet  hydro-salts  may  be  furmod  by  saturating  these  acids 
with  the  vepotnble  alkalis;  for  example,  hydrochloric  and 
hydriodir  acids  yield  respectively  hydn>clilorate  and  hydrio- 
date  of  quma,  when  luade  to  act  upon  this  base.  With 
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ammonia  IiyJrochloric  ncid  forms  the  salt  callcil  sal-am- 
tmintac;  but  tt  is  questioned  «hothcr  this  is  not  nnalogous 
to  the  chlorides,  chloride  of  ammonium  l>cing  formu^l  by  the 
conversion  of  the  ammonia  into  ammonium,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  am- 
monia, which  is  theoretically  supjiosed  to  consist  of  one 
«?quivalentof  axote  and  fourequivalontsof  hydrogen, insieati 
of  one  equivalent  of  azote  and  three  er|uivalents  of  hydro- 
gen, which  exist  in  ammonia. 

Tho  0T*j-sali5  form  another  numerous  and  important 
class  of  compounds:  these  are  formed  when  an  oxacid  is 
made  to  combine  with  an  oxidized  base;  as,  for  example, 
when  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  soda,  the  result  being  sul- 
phate of  soda.  The  sulphates  of  potash,  lime,  magne.sia, 
&c.  are  similarly  constituted;  but  a question  has  lately 
arisen  whether  these  salts  are  not  also  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  m containing  a metal  rather  than  an  u.xidc;. 
thus,  instead  of  supposing  that  sulphuric  acid,  composed  of 
one  cr^uivalcnt  of  sulphur,  and  three  equivalents  ofoxygen, 
is  combined  with  soda  funned  of  ono  ecpiivulent  each  of 
sodium  and  oxygen,  it  has  been,  and  with  some  plausibility, 
5upi>ose<l  that  the  oxyuen  is  transferred  to  the  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a compouml  which  has  never  yet  been  isolated, 
consisting  of  ono  cqui^lcnt  of  sulphur  and  four  emiiva- 
iunts  of  oxvgen,  and  that  this  is  combined  with  sodium. 
Professor  Uaniell  has  proposed  the  same  of  orysniphion 
of  sodium  for  such  compound,  while  Professor  (irahatn 
denominates  itn  sulphat-oxide  composed  iulphat-oxygcn  \ 
and  sodium.  j 

Another  class  of  bodies  has  been  described  by  Berzelius  ' 
as  coming  within  tho  description  of  salts;  namely,  the  sul- 
phur-saltH.  In  this  country  however  they  generally  are 
claimed  together  as  double  snlphurcts;  thus,  uccordmg  to 
Berzelius,  tho  well  known  copper  pjriies,  or  double  sul- ' 
phuret  of  iron  and  cooper,  is  a sulphur-salt.  Eleetro-posi- ; 
live  fculphurots,  termed  sulphur-baties,  are  usually  the  proto- 
sulphurets  of  electro-positive  metals,  and  therefore  corre- 
spond to  tho  alkdlino  bases  of  those  metals ; and  the  electro- 
negative sulphurets,  suiyhur-acidt,  are  the  sulphurets  of 
the  electro-negative  metuU,  and  arc  proportional  in  cum-  : 
position  to  the  acids  which  the  same  metals  form  with  oxygen, 
llonce,  if  the  sulphur  of  a sulphnr-salt  were  replaveti  by 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxvgen.  an  oxy-salt  would  result. 

In  guneral  properties  tho  various  classes  of  salts,  and  in- 
deed the  individuals  of  the  same  class,  differ  as  widely  as 
pos-ible;  some  are  crystallizable.  others  uncrystallizablc ; 
they  are  colourless,  and  of  various  colours;  sapid  and 
insipid;  soluble  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other 
meiiAlrua;  volatile  and  fixed  in  the  fire;  ducompoKable  or 
undecom posable  by  tho  same  reagent.  Such  salts  as  de- 
compose each  other  when  brought  into  contact  arc  railed  I 
incompatible  salts.  . 

Salts  have  been  conveniently,  though  not  quite  corrcctlv, 
divided  into  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  salts;  for  strictly  . 
speaking  most  of  tho  two  former  belong  to  the  latter,  and 
to  these  classes  muot  be  added  the  ammunincal  salts  and 
the  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkalis.  Again,  salt;*  constituted 
of  the  same  elements  may  contain  one  or  other  in  excess; 
thus  soda  and  various  other  bisos  combine  with  three  dif- 
ferent |>ortiong  of  carbonic  acid.  The  first  is  the  neutral 
carbonate,  containing  ono  er|uiva1ent  each  of  acid  and  of 
base : the  second  ^antains  onc-half  more  carbonic  acid,  and 
is  called  the  ses<]Ut-carbonate ; and  the  third  contains  twice 
as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  first,  and  is  the  bi-rarbonate. 

^(iper-salU  are  such  as  contain  an  excess  of  chlorine  or  of 
acids,  and  sub-salts  such  as  contain  excess  of  base.  Dr. 
ITiomson  has  proptiscd.  and  it  is  very  conveniently  adopted 
in  practice,  to  describe  the  degree  of  excess  of  ncid  in  the 
Buper-sall  by  I>atin  terms,  atnl  that  of  tho  excess  of  base  by 
Grc^ek : thus  w hile  u compound  of  two  equivalents  of  rhlurino 
and  one  of  n base,  or  of  an  acid  and  base,  is  called  a bi- 
chloride or  bi-sulphate,  as  the  case  maybe;  a compound 
containing  ono  equivalent  of  chlorine  or  acid  to  two  of  base, 
is  termed  a (li'chloridc,  &c. 

S.'VLUZZO,  a province  of  the  Sardinian  slates,  isboundi'<l 
on  the  north  by  tho  provinces  of  Pigncrol  and  Turin,  east 
by  the  provinces  of  .Alba  and  Monduvi,  south  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuneo,  and  west  by  the  chain  of  tho  Ckitlian  and 
Maritime  Alps,  which  divides  it  from  France.  *nie  western 
part  of  the  province  stretches  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alps,  forming  several  transverse  volleys,  through  which  Iknv 
tho  Po,  the  Vraitn,  the  Maira,  and  some  minor  streams,  all 
of  which  at  first  run  eastwards,  but  after  emerging  from  the 


highlands,  turn  to  the  north  and  How  through  a wide  and 
ferule  plain  which  opens  between  (he  lower  ofTsets  of  tho 
Alp»  and  the  hills  of  Muiiferratu,  where  they  all  join  the 
Po  above  the  town  of  Carignano.  [Po,  Basin  op.}  This 
plain,  which  belongs  partly  to  tho  province  of  Saluzzo  and 
partly  to  those  of  Alba  .'ind  Turin,  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
pulse,  fruit,  Ueinp.  and  rich  pasture,  being  irrigated  by 
canals.  The  rearing  of  silkworms  is  also  a considerable 
branch  of  industry.  The  mountains  are  covereii  with  ches- 
nut  trees,  which  supply  food  to  a ^rcat  part  of  the  pea-gan- 
try. The  population  of  the  provinro  of  Saluzzo  amounts 
to  about  136.U00,  distributed  in  62  communes. 

Tho  principal  towns  arc,-— 1,  Salvzzo.o  bishop's  see  and 
a comuaerabic  town,  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill  which  is 
one  of  the  lowest  projections  of  the  group  of  Mount  Vi«o* 
it  has  an  old  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  niiir(|uiscs  of 
Saluzzo,  a sovereign  hou^o  of  the  middle  ages;  a hunilsome 
cathedral,  several  other  fine  churches,  a royal  college,  an  hos- 
pital, ond  about  lO.OOU  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  uconsidcr- 
ablo  trade  in  the  products  of  tho  soil,  and  have  also  manu- 
factures of  silk,  leather,  hats,  linen,  and  iron.  2,  Suvigltano, 
a town  of  IS.unu  inhabitanU,  1U  miles  cast  of  Saluzzo,  on 
the  banks  of  tho  Mntm,  on  the  road  from  Turin  to  Nizza, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  fine  plain  above  menlioncrl.  It  has 
some  good  streets,  a fine  market-place,  a collegiate  church, 
several  other  churches  adorned  with  paintings  by  Mulinari, 
a native  of  the  place,  two  hospitals,  and  manuracloiies  of  silk, 
cloth,  and  linen.  Many  of  the  provincial  nobility  and  landed 
proprietors  have  their  residence  at  Savigliano.  3,  Rac- 
conigi,  six  miles  north  of  Savigliano,  a town  of  about 
lO.UOO  inhabitants,  situated  in  a very  fruitful  country,  the 
garden  of  Piedmont,  i.s  just  above  the  confluence  of  the 
(fraim  and  the  Maira;  it  has  a handsome  country  residence 
of  the  princos  of  Carignano.  4,  Droncro,  in  the  v&Iley  of 
the  Maira,  u busy  town  on  the  mountain-road  leading 
across  the  Al}>s  to  Barcellonclte  in  France.  5,  Revello,  a 
small  town  which  gives  the  title  of  count  to  a distinguibhed 
family  of  PiedmoJit.  6,  Bargn,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Po,  a town  with  7000  itihabilanis. 

(Scrrislori;  Neigehaur;  Dcniiia,  Tableau  (jcographique 
et  Statislique  de  la  Haute  Italie.) 

S.ALVADO'U,  SAN,  the  capital  of  the  slate  of  Salvador, 
and  until  lately  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  of  Central  America,  is  situated  in  jS”  46'  N. 
lat.  and  89**  lo' W.  lone.  The  town  is  built  on  undulating 
ground,  in  a kind  of  valley,  surrutinded  by  high  hills  covered 
with  wood,  among  which,  in  a noriii-castcrn  direction,  and 
at  a distance  of  about  nine  or  ten  miles,  is  the  volcano  of 
S.  Salvador,  which  at  diflerent  periods  has  caused  great 
devastation  by  its  eruptions.  The  Riodc  Aseihuatc,  a.^mall 
river,  rises  about  seven  miles  south  of  the  town,  pa»H»H  to 
the  south  of  it,  and  fulls  into  the  river  lA:mpa.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  site  of  the  town  is  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  tho  sea.  Accordingly  it  enjoys  a very  temperate 
climate,  which  however  is  warm  enough  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  su^r,  the  plantations  of  which  nlternato  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  with  extensive  orchards.  The  town 
itself  is  laid  out  with  considerable  regularity,  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  except  in  the  suburbs, 
where  this  plan  has  not  been  strictly  oxlbcrcd  to.  The 
pavement  is  very  bad.  The  houses  arc  low,  consisting 
mostly  of  a ground-floor.  In  the  centre  of  tho  city  is  n 
plaza,  or  s(|uarc,  three  sides  of  which  arc  lined  with 
shops,  with  porticos  before  them,  supported  by  a colon- 
nade. On  the  fourth  side  is  tho  cathedral,  an  edifice 
which  h.vs  no  great  claims  to  architectural  beauty.  The 
population  is  aiKmt  16,000.  There  ore  some  manufiictiires 
of  iron,  especially  of  cutlery,  and  tho  atlicles  made  here 
are  highly  prized  all  over  CeiUrnl  America.  Many  cuarso 
cotton-slutts  are  also  made  here.  The  number  of  while 
families  is  not  great,  and  the  mestizoes,  or  ludtnos,  as  they 
arc  culled  here,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Tlic 
commcrco  is  not  great.  Some  sugar  ami  indigo  are  sent 
to  Acajulltt  and  to  Puerto  do  la  Libertad,  which  arc  re- 
spectively 50  and  30  miles  distant  from  the  tow  n.  In  its 
vicinity  there  are  some  warm  and  some  cold  rivulets, 
which  afterwards  unite,  and  thus  afford  to  tho  inhabitants 
the  advantage  of  having  natural  baths  of  every  degreo  of 
temperature. 

(Juarros,  History  of  the  Kitisdom  of  Gtiatemala  ; Tlaef- 
kens,  Reize  rmar  Guatemala ; Haefkcns*  Central  America; 
and  Monigomerv's  Narratii'e  rf  a Journey  to  Guatemala  ) 

SALVADOPi,  SAN,  DE  BAA'A'MO.  is  a town  in  tho 
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i>lan<!  of  Cuba,  in  tl>e  eastern  Intondoneia,  in  20®  40'  N. 
lat.  and  76”  jj'  W.  long.  It  is  built  in  a hilly  couii!r>,  which 
supplies  excelleni  pusiure  f’r  cattle,  and  contains  some 
plantations  uf  sui;ar  and  roifee.  Tho  population  amounts 
to  76110,  among  whom  there  are  about  16UU  slaves  and 
32tf  free  people  of  colour.  The  produce  of  the  country 
is  brought  to  this  town  from  a cou'^iderablc  distance,  and 
honccsent  to  tho  harbour  of  Manxanillo,  where -it  isshipped. 

(Humboldt’s  f'oyage  aux  Rcgiun$  liquinoxiaUs  du 
Noiu'eau  Contitu>nt.} 

SALVADOR.  SAN.  DE  BAHVA,  commonly  caUetl 
Bithia.  a city  of  Bra^.l,  the  nvist  cuinmetcial  town  in  South 
America,  and  also  the  lurgc>t  anil  most  |>opuluus,  next 
to  R»o  de  Janeiro,  is  situated  in  13®  S.  lat.  and  3s®  40' 
\V.  lung.  It  is  built  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  strait 
wdiich  leads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bahia  do  Todos  os 
Santos,  or  All  Sainis*  Bay,  and  this  strait  consUlutes  its 
liarbour. 

The  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  extends,  from  south  to 
north,  about  33  miles,  from  Capo  S.  Antonio  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sergipe,  and  is  about  28  miles  across  in  tho 
Wlde^t  |iart.  Its  ojKining  is  to  the  south,  and  in  this 
opening  there  is  an  island,  called  llaparica,  which  is  about 
23  miles  long  and  6 miles  broad.  Uf  tho  two  entrant^^s 
formeil  by  this  island,  the  western,  callod  Hurra  Falsa, 
which  is  only  two  miles  wide  ot  the  narrowest  jiart,  has 
somo  shoals,  especially  at  its  southern  extremity,  which  | 
prevent  even  vessels  of  moderate  size  from  entering  the 
bay.  Largo  Tessels  pass  through  the  eastern  entrance, 
which  IS  hardly  more  than  four  miles  wide,  and  has  only 
sufllcient  (leplli  for  men-uf-war  along  the  eastern  shores, 
a.s  there  are  some  rocky  shoals  in  tho  middle  of  the  eu* 
trance,  and  at  tiic  distance  of  holf  a mile  from  the  island 
of  Itaparica  there  is  a reef  which  is  covered  with  water. 
In  the  interior  of  tho  bay  other  shoals  are  met  with, 
especially  between  the  northern  point  uf  the  island  of 
llanarica  and  the  Ilba  dos  Frades.  which  lies  north  of  it, 
ami  between  the  last-mentionc<l  island  and  tho  rouiitli  of 
the  rivers  Sergipe  and  Paraguassu,  the  two  largest  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  bay.  By  ihuHO  shoals  the  greatt^st 
part  of  the  bay  is  rendered  unfit  for  receiving  large 
vessels,  but  there  is  water  enough  on  them  fur  the  country 
vessels  which  bring  the  produce  of  tteconcavo  [Bahia] 
tu  the  towii  of  S.  Salvador.  The  common  anclioragu 
begins  at  tiie  distance  of  from  three  to  four  miles  from 
Cape  S.  Antonio,  the  roost  southern  point  of  tho  penin- 
sula which  separates  tbc  bay  from  the  Atlantic.  Where 
the  anrhurage  begins,  and  opposite  to  the  )<outhurn  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  is  the  Forte  do  S.  Marcello,  commonly 
called  Fortim  do  Mar,  on  a small  rocky  islet.  l.arger  vessels 
generally  anchor  west  of  this  fortress,  but  those  which 
rec|uiro  less  depth  anchor  farlliur  north,  betwemi  the  Furlim 
do  Mar  and  the  Forte  de  S.  Felipe,  which  is  built  on  a pro- 
jecling  point,  the  Punla  de  Monserrato,  about  four  miles 
farther  north.  These  two  fortresses  protect  the  anchorage. 
North  of  tlie  Punta  de  Monserrate  the  land  retires  and 
forms  a small  bay  called  Tagagii>c,  the  entrance  of  whicli 
is  protecteil  by  tbo  Forte  de  S.  Bortliolomeo.  and  which 
serves  ns  a dock-yard  for  the  construction  of  merchant 
vessels.  • 

Opposite  the  anchorage  lies  the  city,  which  consists  of 
two  town>,  tho  Citade  Baixa,  or  Praya,  and  tho  Citnde  Alta. 
The  Praya  (beach)  is  n strip  of  low  land,  so  nniTow  as  to 
admit  only  of  a single  street,  cx<*ept  in  the  middle,  where 
five  short  streets  branch  off  eastward.  It  is  the  scat  of  com- 
mercial activity,  where  the  large  warehouses,  callixl  trapich^n, 
are  situated,  in  which  both  imi>ortcd  goods  and  those  which 
are  destined  for  exportation  are  deposited.  Here  also  are 
the  numerous  workshops  of  the  jewellers,  who  work  in  gold 
and  silvur,  and  set  the  precious  stones  that  arc  brought 
from  the  Minas  Novas.  This  is  almost  the  only  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  Bahia.  The  town  is  meanly 
built  and  dirty.  Among  the  buildings  the  Exchange  and 
the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Concei^So  are  distinguished 
by  their  archilociure.  The  church  is  a fine  edifice,  with  a 
front  of  F.uropean  stone,  and  is  richly  decorated  within.  At 
the  southern  extreitfitv  of  the  Praya  is  tlie  royal  dock-yard 
and  the  arsenal,  but  the  dock-yard  is  not  spacious,  and  onlv 
a few  vessels  can  bo  built  at  the  same  time.  At  the  back 
of  the  Praya  rises  a hill  with  a steep  ascent.  Some  parts 
of  the  declivity  are  covered  with  budding^,  but  the  stcc|>cr 
parts  are  planted  with  bananas  and  orange-trees.  The  streets 
which  lead  across  this  asoent  to  the  Cltadc  Alta  arc  paved 


with  bricks, and  aro  almost  impa'^soble  fiir  carriages.  People 
who  can  nfford  it  are  taken  to  the  Citade  Alta  in  sedaii- 
chans  curried  by  two  negroes. 

On  the  tup  of  the  lull  stands  the  Citade  .\lta,  on  an  un- 
dulating and  in  some  pans  hilly  surface,  from  luo  to  3U0 
above  the  sua-ievel.  Must  uf  tbo  sli'cets  are  wide  and 
straight;  and  the  houses,  being  built  of  stone,  and  from  two 
to  lire  stories  high,  exhibit  in  tbeirexterior  a certain  degree 
of  taste,  but  are  destitute  of  comfort  within.  The  centre  of 
the  town  lies  in  u deprostun.and  contains  the  best  sm>els, 
and  several  squares,  among  which  is  Praca  da  Purada, 
where  the  palace  of  tho  governor,  the  town-hall,  the  mint, 
and  the  edifice  uf  the  supremo  court  (Uela^ao)  arc  situated. 
Tho  most  retnarkublc  huilding  in  this  part  of  Buhia,  and 
indeed  in  all  Brazil,  is  the  College  of  the  .Tesuits,  with  tho 
contiguous  church,  ubudi  is  now  used  as  the  cathedral.  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  Indies  have  contributed  to  urnnroeut  tliis 
clmrcli.  Some  fine  picture.4,  the  brass  ornamenls  cmhcl 
lishing  the  choir,  the  gilding-s  of  the  altar,  and  an  excellent 
organ,  were  sent  from  Europe ; and  the  beautiful  and  spleii- 
j did  wainscoting  of  the  vestry,  made  of  choice  pieces  of  tor- 
I tuise-shell,  was  brought  from  the  East  Indite.  Tho  collego 
i contains  a public  library,  which  consists  of  a small  |K>rliun 
j of  that  collected  by  the  Jesuits,  but  has  been  increased  by 
a considerable  number  of  modern  books.  It  contains  moro 
than  12, Odd  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  is 
however  appropriated  to  a military  hospital.  The  other 
churches,  more  than  thirty  m numlwr,  are  not  remarkable, 
except  that  of  the  Italian  Cnpuzin.s  which  has  lately  been 
erected,  and  has  a fine  cupola.  Other  remarkable  public 
buildings  aro  tho  city  hospital  (Caza  do  Misericordia),  the  . 
school  of  surgery,  the  house  for  white  orphans,  anl  the 
palace  uf  the  archbishop.  Within  the  circuit  of  the  town 
there  is  a considerable  number  of  extensive  gardens  and 
urcliards,  whoso  plantations  of  orange-trees  greatly  con- 
tribute to  render  this  place  a pleasant  rc-sidonco.  At  tbo 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  (Jilade  Alta  is  tho  Ptuteio 
PuUico,  or  public  walk,  on  ono  of  tho  roont  elevated  emi- 
nences of  the  town,  from  the  pavilion  of  which  the  whole 
bay,  with  its  griien  island,  and  tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  bo 
seen.  The  alleys  are  planted  with  rows  of  trees  introduced 
from  Europe  and  the  East  Indies,  and  the  intermediate 
places  are  embellished  with  flowers  transplanted  there  from 
various  parts  of  Brazil,  Southern  Europe,  and  Southern 
Asia.  Contiguous  to  tho  Passeio  Publico  is  the  Forte  de 
Santo  Pedro,  the  most  important  fortification  of  tbo  town, 
which  protects  it  against  attacks  on  tho  land  side.  It  ex- 
isted before  tho  town  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  (1624),  but 
was  much  enlai^cd  and  improved  by  them ; and  they  in- 
tended to  make  a w ide  moat  from  tbo  fortress  to  the  sea, 
but  this  plan  has  only  been  executed  in  part.  The  Dique, 
at  this  moat  is  called,  is  built  of  bricks,  and  extends  through 
a considerable  space  along  the  eastern  oxtromity  of  the  sut>- 
urb  Barril,  between  gentle  eminences  and  pleasant  bushes 
and  woods.  Caimans  are  frequently  seen  in  the  moat.  At  tho 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  tlie  Forte  Barbalbo. 
which  defends  the  great  road  that  leads  from  the  town 
northward  to  the  interior  of  tho  province. 

Tho  population  of  Buhia  is  statcil  tu  exceed  160,000,  and 
is  fast  increasing.  The  negroes  probably  form  ncaily  two- 
thirds  of  it,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  tbc  negroes  arc  slaves. 
The  nambor  of  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  mixed  races  is 
also  considerable.  It  is  nut  easy  to  determine  the  number 
of  whites,  as  many  of  tho  inhabitants  claim  a place  among 
them,  though  their  complexion  and  features  do  not  support 
their  claim.  Tho  great  disproportion  between  the  negroes 
and  the  other  population  is  the  principal:  ifiuso  of  the  out- 
breaks by  which  in  recent  times  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  disiurl>eJ. 

Bahia  contains  a college,  in  which  Greek,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, logic,  mettmhysics,  and  rhetoric  are  taught  by 
eight  professors.  There  are  also  other  schools  in  which 
some  branches  of  knowledge  aro  taught  bv  persons  who 
have  not  taken  orders;  but  they  are  unuer  the  super- 
intendence of  the  clergy.  Persons  destined  for  the  church 
receive  the  requisite  instruction  in  a seminary  under  tho 
direction  of  the  archbishop.  Those  who  wish  to  study  the 
law  generally  go  to  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  and  the  students 
of  medicine  to  Paris  or  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Bahia  has  great  advantages  over  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  separated  from  the 
interior  provinces  by  three  ranges  of  high  mountains,  each 
consisting  of  several  ridges,  all  of  which  have  such  stc^ 
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dedivitiM  that  it  is  hardly  possibltf  to  make  roads  over  them 
on  which  carriSKescnn  be  usctl.  The  expenses  of  transport 
for  heavy  goods  are  therefore  very  great,  and  roost  of  them 
cannot  reach  a market  Uul  fri>m  Bahia  the  country  to- 
wards the  interior  dues  not  rise  by  steep  ranges,  but  by  long 
slopes  and  wide  termees.  and  in  theso  parts  there  are  no 
obstacles  to  making  roads.  TIte  state  of  the  country  and 
the  population  bare  not  been  such  that  ihoir  want  is  yet 
felt,  but  these  advantazps  are  so  obvious,  that  the  cotton  of 
Minas  Geracs  and  of  Goyar.  is  already  brought  to  Bahia, 
even  from  places  which  are  nearer  to  Rio  Janeiro  than  to 
Bahia.  Three  roads  lead  front  Kabia  to  the  interior.  Thu 
most  northern  goes  to  the  Seriiiodc  Pernambuco  and  the 
province  of  Piauhy,  traversing  Cachoeua,  Jacobmo,  ur 
Villa  Nora  da  Rainba,  and  Jooaeiro;  the  last- mentioned 
town  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santo  Franci.sco. 
The  central  road  goes  to  Guyaz  and  Matto  Grosso,  begin- 
ning at  Cachocira,  and  passing  through  tbe  towns  of  Cincora 
and  Villa  do  Rio  do  Contas  and  Caytcle  to  Carynbanha  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santo  Francisco,  whence  it  passes  | 
into  the  southern  districts  of  Goyaz.  The  roost  soutliern  | 
road  begins  at  Jaguaripc,  opposite  the  island  oflinparicn,  and  ' 
passes  thence  in  a south-wcsicm  direction  to  Conquista  and 
Kto  Panlo,  whence  it  traverses  the  Serra  do  Gram  Mogul, 
and  enters  that  portion  of  Minas  Goroes  which  is  called 
Minos  Novas,  where  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. By  these  roads  the  foreign  goo^ls  wliu'li  aru  con- 
sumed in  tbe  interior  of  Brazil  reach  ilte  places  of  con- 
Buraptioii,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  is  brought  to 
market.  But  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported fh)m  Bahia  is  brought  to  the  place  of  embarkation 
from  the  interior.  By  far  the  larger  part  is  collected  in  the 
Reconcavo  [Bahia.  voI.  iii.,  279];  but  bonsidcrable  addi- 
tions are  also  mode  to  tbo  exports  from  the  countries  north 
of  Cape  Santo  Antonio,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
Santo  Francisco,  and  even  the  town  of  Maceyo  in  Alagoas. 
The  provinces  of  Sergipc  and  Alagoas,  having  no  harbours 
which  adroit  large  vessels,  send  their  sugar  and  cotton  to 
Bahia.  The  coast  south  of  Bahia,  as  far  as  Porto  Seguro, 
has  also  no  harbours  for  large  vessels,  with  the  execpiinn  of 
that  of  Camamii,  which  however  is  not  used  on  account  of 
iu  vicinity  to  Bahia.  Thus  the  countries  adjacent  to  this 
coast  must  likewise  send  their  produce  to  Babin;  but  it  is 
not  of  such  a description  as  to  add  much  to  tho  ex(>or(s 
of  Bahia,  ns  it  consists  chiefly  of  provisions  that  arc  con- 
auDied  in  the  town.  The  rice  export^  from  Bahia  is  brought 
from  these  parts. 

The  collected  for  exportation  from  all  theso  coun- 

tnci  oroii^t  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  rico,  and  coffee ; 
also  of  rum,  molasses,  train-oil,  tallow,  hides,  h irns,  fustic, 
braxilHto,  and  small  quantities  of  ipecacuanha,  cacao,  ginger, 
indigo,  nixl  isinglass.  The  largest  article:*  are  sugar  and 
cuttun.  Tlic  pr^uction  of  sugar  has  rapidly  increased.  In 
1817  it  amounted  to  37,390  cases,  and  in  the  following  year 
to  39,575.  About  eight  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
50.1>00  cases,  and  last  year  (|h.|0)  the  exportation  of  this 
ariu-lo  alone  was  between  60,000  and  70,000  cases.  Each 
outre  weighs  about  1 200  lbs.  Thus  llie  present  exportation 
of  sugar  is  between  72  and  81  millions  of  pounds.  The 
largest  quantity,  alk>nt  .16,000  case^,  i^oes  to  Germany.  22,Oii0 
cases  through  Hamburg,  and  14.000  case<  through  Trieste, 
and  between  I2.0UI)  und  ]j,000  case!*  to  Lisbon  ond 
Oporto.  Smaller  quantities  aru  taken  to  France,  Italy,  niid 
Ollier  countries  of  Europe.  The  roost  important  article 
next  to  sugar  is  cotton,  of  which  more  than  50.00U  bags 
are  exported,  nearly  the  whole  of  whicdi  goes  to  Liverpool ; 
a small  quantity  goes  to  Bordeaux.  The  tobacco,  amounting 
to  between  300.090  and  400,000  arobus,  goes  moslly  to  Poi-- 
tugal,  tbe  Mediterranean,  Hamburg,  and  Africa.  The  hides, 
bid  ween  80.000  and  100,000  pieces,  arc  sunt  to  Portugal.  Am- 
steriiam.  Antwerp,  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  the  United  Slates 
of  North  America.  Rice,  about  lOO.OOO  erubas,  is  only  ex- 
ported to  Portugal.  Coffee,  aioounling  to  20,0(»0  arobas,  is 
mostly  sent  to  Haioburg.  Bahia  carries  on  an  active  com- 
merce with  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  8ul.  and  with 
Montevideo  and  Buennt  Ayres:  it  receives  from  these 
places  chiefly  jerked  beef,  which  it  the  common  food  of  the 
slaves,  and  sends  in  return  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  cacao. 
Tobacco  is  also  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Tho  o.xporls  arc  said 
to  amount  in  value  to  2.00U.()UU/. 

The  imports  amount  nearly  to  the  same  sum.  Those  brought 
from  England  consist  of  dilTerenl  krodsof  cotton  fabrics,  wool- 
len stuffs  and  cloth,  linen,  brass  and  copper  ware,  china  and 


earthenware,  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  tin,  huts,  ropes,  arms  and  nroniumtion,  but- 
ler and  clici‘.<>e,  porter,  soap  and  candles.  Many  cargoi->ofi*o<l 
are  sent  to  Bahia  from  tbe  British  fl»henes  in  North  Ame- 
rica. France  sends  from  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  some  arti<-k-s 
of  fashion,  furniture,  hats,  dry  friiils,  wmc,  and  brandy. 
From  Holland  and  Belgium  are  brought  beer,  glassware, 
linen,  gc-nova,  and  paper  : from  Germany,  glass,  linen,  iron 
and  brius  utcnsiU ; mmi  Russia  and  Sweden,  iron  and  copiier 
utensils,  sail-cloth,  cords,  ropes,  ami  tar ; from  Portugal, 
wine,  brandy,  fruits,  hats,  and  European  matiufaclurcs ; 
from  the  United  Slates,  wheal,  flour,  biscuits,  leather,  buards. 
pitch,  putasbc:*,  and  some  articles  of  rough  furniture,  and 
coarse  cotton-cloth.  From  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  mi- 
porled  sulphur,  gum-arabic,  and  salt. 

The  number  of  vessels  annually  entering  the  harbour  of 
Bahia  with  cargoes,  amounted,  in  180.3.  only  to  about  fifty, 
but  now  they  exceed  two  hundred,  and  probably  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Many  vessels  bound  to  the  East  Indies 
resort  to  this  place  to  get  water  and  fresh  provisions. 

The  bay  was  discovered  in  1503  by  Chrisiovam  Jacques 
and  received  from  him  the  name  of  Bahia  de  Todoa  os 
Santos.  Tbe  town  was  budt  in  1649  by  Thom6  do  Souza 
It  was  taken  by  tho  Dutch  in  )024,  but  iu  the  following  yuai 
was  ratakeii  by  the  Poiluguesc.  In  1638,  the  Dutch,  undet 
the  command  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  laid  siege  to  it, 
but  were  not  able  to  take  it.  When  the  itKlependunce  ot 
Brazil  was  dci'lated  in  1822,  the  Portuguese  general  Madeira 
refused  to  surrender  Bahia,  and  it  was  taken  by  tho 
Brazilian  troop»,  after  a longkieze,  on  the  2nd  of  July 
1823.  Since  that  time  the  peace  has  frc(;ucntly  been  dis 
turbed  by  iiisurroci  ions  among  tbe  slaves,  which  have  led  tv 
much  bloodshed  and  even  to  civil  war. 

(Lindlcy’s  l<iarrative  of  a Voyage  to  Brazil ; Hender- 
son’s Hittoi-y  of  Brazil;  Spix  and  Marlius,  Rei$e  in  Btu 
zilien.) 

SALVADO'R.V  a genus  of  plants  which  has  been  placed 
in  different  families,  but  usually  in  Chenopodcs.  Endlieber 
attaches  it  to  Plumbaginen,  but  under  the  name  of  Salv.a 
dorecute.  The  spccicsare  few  innumber,  and  found  only  in 
warm  and  dry  ports  of  the  world,  ns  in  India,  Per^ia. 
Arabia,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterronuaii,  wiiciice  they 
extend  along  the  north  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  Senu 
gambia.  The  genus  is  cbaraclcriscd  by  having  a small  fnur 
leaved  calyx;  corol  united  into  a single  piece, quadripartite, 
membranaceous;  stamens  four,  perigynuus,  connecting  the 
lobes  of  the  corul ; anthers  subglobular,  two-cellud,  opening 
inwards  and  vertically;  ovary  free,  one-c«llud  ; ovule  single, 
erect  from  the  base,  anatropous;  stigma  sessile,  undivideil ; 
berry  singic-sceded.  seed  erect;  cotiledons  fleshy;  plinio 
convex  peltate,  including  the  iuferior  radicle : the  shrub*  uru 
smooth,  and  have  a hoary  and  glaucous  appearance.  Thu 
stem  is  jointed,  the  leaves  opposite,  stalked,  very  ent  tro,  lea- 
thery,obscurclyveined;  flowers  minute, loosclypanicled.  Tim 
small  branches  of  S.  indica,  being  cut  and  then  bruised,  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  Tim 
leaves  of  this  species,  being  purgnlive,  are  called 
The  bark  of  S.  persica  is  acrid,  and  raises  blisters ; a decur- 
tion  is  considered  tonic,  and  the  berries  me  said  to  be  edible. 

SAl.VADORA'CE.E,  a natural  order  of  monopctalous 
Exogens,  comprising  only  one  genus,  Salvadura.  It  is 
chaidctcnsed  by  ]»osaesaiiig  a superior  ovary,  regular  flowcrK, 
single  carpel,  single  style  with  a simple  stigma,  and  a one- 
celled  fruit  with  u single  seed.  The  po.^itioQ  of  the  genus 
Salvadura  has  alwoys  been  doubtful:  by  one  author  it  has 
been  referred  to  Chenopodiaceio,  although  it  has  a nmno- 
pulalous  corolla:  by  others  it  is  rufurred  to  M>r*iniii-cie, 
from  which  it  differs  in  the  position  of  its  stamens  and  the 
structure  of  the  ovarv  and  sr'cds.  It  is  most  nearly  idlied 
to  Pluinbnginaccne  and  Plant agniaceiD ; with  the  former  il 
agrees  in  habit,  and  with  tho  latter  in  the  number  of  tbo 
parts  of  tbo  tlowvr.  its  mcmbianous  corolla,  and  hiiiiple 
style.  They  arc  Indian  and  North  Afiican  plants,  witli 
oaWihIc  fruit. 

SALVAGE.  [Smmso.j 

S.ALVATOR.  [Savveuahde.] 

SALVATOR  ROSA.  [Rosa,  Salvator.] 

SA'LVI.A  (perhaps  from  salruv,  healthy),  a genus  i.f 

flants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  LumiaceU>ur  Izibiauu 
t belongs  to  the  Monopctalous  division  of  Kxogciinus  plants, 
and  is  known  by  its  2-lipped  tubular  or  cainpanulaie  caKx  ; 
bilabiate  corolla,  with  tho  upper  lip  usually  arched  ; 2 sla- 
mens  with  halved  anthers,  having  a flat  dilated  coiiuuclivu, 
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vrhich  IS  p1ace<l  rertieolly  with  the  anther  on  the  upper  end. 
The  species  of  this  genus  ere  well  known  both  ns  orna- 
nx'iiial  shrubs  and  on  account  of  their  uses  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy. The  best  known  and  that  which  is  used  most  fre- 
quentiy  in  this  country  is  the  Sairiit  afficittalin,  (he  garden 
sai;e.  It  is  a native  of  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  a low  straggling  shrub,  with  erect  branches,  huarv 
with  down,  leafy  at  the  base;  entire,  stalked,  oblong,  nar- 
rowed at  tho  base  or  rounded  leaves;  nearly  simple  ra- 
cemes; manv-tlowcred  distinct  whorls;  rampanulaie,  co- 
loured, memWanous  calyx ; corolla  two  or  three  tiroes  as 
long  ns  the  calyx,  with  a large  projecting  tube  ringed  insido. 
I lie  lips  erect,  the  upper  hp  straight,  tho  lateral  lobes  of 
the  lower  one  refluxed.  This  plant  is  much  used  in  cookery, 
niid  is  supimed  to  assist  the  stomach  in  digesting  fat  and 
luscious  fo(^s.  Sage-tea  is  also  coinmendc<l  as  a stomachic 
aixl  Might  stimulant.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  prefer  an 
infusion  of  sage-leaves  to  tbatof  ihcir  own  tea,  and  that  tho 
Dutch  once  carried  on  a profitable  traffic  by  carrying  sage- 
leaves  to  China,  and  bringing  back  four  limes  the  weight  of 
tea-leaves. 

Sah'ia  pomi/era^  appleliearing  sage:  loaves  cronate, 
hoary,  articulated  with  veins,  lanceolate ; heart-shaped  at 
the  base;  calyx  3-lobod,  bluntish.  It  is  a native  of  rough 
open  hills  in  Crete  and  various  parts  of  tire  Levant.  It  is 
reni.irkable  for  being  liable  to  tho  attacks  of  an  insect  of  (he 
Cyiups  genus,  which  produces  upon  their  branches  little 
protuberances  similar  to  galls  upon  the  oak.  but  much 
larger.  These  morbid  growths  contain  an  acid  aromatic 
juice,  and  on  this  account  are  valued  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Crete  as  an  article  of  diet. 

Siiivta  tclarea,  common  clary:  leaves  oblong  heart- 
shaped,  rugged,  villous,  doubly  crenate;  bractccc  coloured, 
coiicavp,  longer  than  the  calyx.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
Italy,  Syria,  and  Bithynio,  and  is  one  of  the  longest  known 
of  the  exotic  herbs  found  in  British  gardens.  It  is  soroo- 
titnes  used  fur  making  wine,  which  has  a taste  resembling  that 
of  Fruntignac,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  narcotic  qualities. 

i*’.  *plendens,  Indica,  fornuMO,  and  fulgent  are  all  hand- 
some ornamental  flowers,  and  as  such  arc  much  cultivated. 
Ail  tho  plants  of  this  genus  are  raised  without  much  diffi- 
culty. and  tho  moHl  tender  will  live  through  tho  winter 
against  a wall,  and  flower  beautifully  all  summer.  £1. 
rh<.tm<7^ryoidex  is  a dwarf  species,  which  is  frequently  found 
in  gardens  with  flowers  of  an  intensely  brilliant  blue. 

S.  pratemis,  meadow  clary,  and  S.  verbenacea,  wild 
English  clarv,  arc  natives  of  Crest  Britain. 

SALVIA^I,  IL.  FRANCESCO  ROSSI,  so  called  from 
having  been  patroniseil  and  protected  by  the  Cordinol  Sal- 
viati,  wns  the  son  of  Michel  Angiolo  Rossi,  and  was  born  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1510.  He  studied  painting  first  under 
Audren  del  Sarto,  and  aftiTwards  under  Baccio  Banditielli. 
and  w'as  fellow-student  with  Ctorgio  Vasari,  l>otween  whom 
and  himself  there  cxi.s(ed  a strict  intimacy.  Tlicy  studied 
tfigpther  at  Rome,  and  although  iho  superior  genius  of  Sal- 
viaii  prompted  him  to  a higher  class  of  design  than  that  to 
which  Vasari  attained,  the  latter,  with  a remarkable  freedom 
from  jealousy,  always  in  his  writings  celebrated  the  emi- 
nence of  his  friend.  Indeed  in  lus  * Ia*  Vile  di  piil  exccl- 
leiilt  Pittori,’  ho  s{>eaka  of  the  work  of  his  fellow-pupil  and 
countryman  in  the  Palazzo  Grimaldi  at  Venice,  representing 
tho  history  of  Psyche,  as  the  finest  work  in  Venice.  Whilst 
at  Romo  Salviaii  painted  tho  Annunciation  and  Christ  ajv 
iwaringto  St.  Peter  in  the  Church  of  La  Pace,  and  heembel- 
ii'he<l  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  his  natron  the  canlinal 
with  a series  of  frescoes  roprcsonling  the  life  of  St.John 
the  Baptist;  ho  painle<i  for  the  Prince  Forncse  a set  of  car- 
txins  for  the  tapestry  of  his  palace,  displaying  the  principal 
events  of  Iho  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Vasari,  he  ornamented  tho  Cancellaria  with 
hovcrnl  fresco  works. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  and  from  thonce  to 
'Mantua  and  Florence,  and  in  the  latter  city  was  employed 
by  the  grattd-duke  to  decorate  one  of  the  saloons  of  the 
P.ilazzo  Vecchio,  where  he  painle«l  the  Victory  and  Triumph 
of  Furius  Camillus.  Ho  did  not  long  remain  at  Florence, 
but,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  visited 
Franco,  where  ho  painted  for  Francis  I.  some  part  of  the 
chateau  of  Fontainebleau.  In  Paris  be  executed  u fine  work 
fur  tho  church  of  the  Celcsiines,  representing  iheTaking 
down  from  tho  Cross;  but  not  feeling  satisfied  with  bis 
situation  in  tho  dominions  of  Francis,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  died,  in  tho  year  15C3. 


The  violence  and  turbulence  of  Sal  viati’s  disposition  caused 
him  to  be  ficqiieutly  embroiled  in  quarrels,  and  his  envious 
and  illiberal  dispo^iiion  towards  the  merits  of  his  brother 
artists  provoked  from  them  a comparison  of  his  works  with 
tho-u  of  others,  as  uncalled  for  as  unjust.  Though  received 
in  France  by  Primaliccio,  tho  supeiintuiident  n^thc  works 
at  Fontainebleau,  with  distinguished  respect  andmuch  per- 
sonal kindness,  he  acted  towards  that  pcihon  with  ingrati- 
tude ; and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  fell  into  virulent 
disputes  with  Daniello  di  Volierra,  Pu^lro  I.,egorio,  and 
others ; and  carried  his  violence  to  such  excess  that  it  is 
said  to  have  brought  on  a fever,  which  proved  fatal  to 
him. 

In  invention  Salviati  was  rich  and  fertile;  in  composition, 
original  and  enptous ; and  though  his  colouring  is  not  so 
liiglily  esteemed  as  bis  strict  coirectncssof  design,  his  car- 
nations are  delicate  ami  tender.  He  showed  great  skill  in 
the  management  of  his  draperies,  which  are  broad  and 
simple,  and  yet  do  not  conceal  the  beauty  of  his  forms,  whilst 
in  the  representation  of  architectural  accessories  he  pos- 
sessed a magnificent  conception  and  a masterly  style  oi 
handling,  and  was  scrupulously  exact  in  the  delinuatioii  of 
the  anhent  Human  costume.  Hut  peucil  appears  to  possess 
more  tho  spirit  of  Bandinclli  than  of  Del  Sarto,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  (he  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  Cele&tincs  in 
Paris,  which  strongly  partakes  of  the  style  of  the  latter 
artist.  tPilkington's  and  Bryan's  Dirtlouun’et.) 

SALVlNIA^EvE,  a small  natural  order  of  Acrogenous 
or  fluwerless  plants.  They  possess  rooting  and  floating 
stems;  leaves  sessile,  entire,  somewhat  ovate,  imbricated; 
receptacles  globose,  on  the  same  individual  of  two  li>rtns, 
attachcvl  to  the  stem  near  the  base  of  tho  leaves  and  ihc 
roots,  c)ose<i,  valvele&s,  some  filled  with  angular  capsules 
confusedly  enclosed,  and  by  some  taken  for  anthers ; 
others^  one-celted,  comprehending  numerous  small-stakcil 
many-S)xircd  bags  inserted  on  a central  column  or  on  a 
tubercle  of  tho  base.  This  order  comprises  only  two  genera, 
Salvinia  and  Azolla.  They  are  related  in  structure  both  to 
tho  Ferns  and  Mosses,  uml  their  nearest  affinities  are  with 
Marsileaceso  ami  PohpmliacetD;  from  the  latter  iiowever 
they  differ  in  having  their  conceptacles  of  two  kinds,  and 
from  tho  latter  by  their  being  imleliisccnt.  Azolla  is  n 
New  Holland  plant ; Salvinia  is  common  in  the  south  of 
EurofH*. 

SALZBURG,  forinerlv  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  is  nmv 
the  circle  of  Salzburg,  or  of  Salzaeh,  in  Upper  Austria;  It  is 
hounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  tho  circle  of  the 
Inn,  on  the  cast  by  the  circles  of  the  HausriicK  and  Traun, 
on  tho  south-east  by  Styria  (Stoyermark),  on  the  south  by 
Illyria,  and  on  tho  west  by  Tyrol  an«l  Bavaria,  The  are.i  is 
not  above  2800  square  miles,  since  the  ce-^sion  of  part  of 
tho  country'  to  Bavaria,  and  tho  population  is  about*  145,000. 
It  is  an  Alpine  country,  like  Switzerland  and  North  Tyrol, 
and  it  is  covered  by  the  Noric  Alps,  wliicb  on  its  southern 
frontier  branch  out  from  the  Rhrotian  Alps.  It  may  l>e 
considered  as  consisting  of  one  great  valley,  the  valley  of  the 
Salza,  flora  its  source  to  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, and  of  numerous  lateral  valleys,  which  open  into  ir, 
most  of  which  are  traversed  by  rapiif  torrents.  ' The  prin- 
cipal valley,  one  of  the  most  lovely,’  says  Hassel,  ‘ that  has 
been  formed  by  nature,  and  atlornetl  by  the  industry’  and 
roagnillccoce  of  man,  begins  in  the  western  comer  of  the 
Country,  runs  first  to  the  cast,  then  to  tho  north,  and,  espe- 
cially on  the  right  side,  along  the  southern  frontier,  is  en- 
closed by  lofty  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  central 
Alpine  chain,  which  passing  through  Tyrol,  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Salzburg,  forms  an  almost  uninterrupted  chain 
of  glaciers,  here  called  Kccs,  presenting  all  tho  varieties  of 
Swiss  sconcrv, defiles,  avalanches,  cascades,  lakes,  &r.'  Some 
of  these  mountains  arc ‘covered  with  eternal  snow.  The  chain 
of  calcareous  rocks  which  accompanies  the  central  Alps  to  the 
north  forms  the  frontier  on  the  other  sides,  and  its  highest 
points  arc  8382  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  The  country 
IS  open  to  tl)o  north  only  whore  tho  Salza  issues  from  the 
rooimtains,  and  furnis  a fruitful  plain,  which  however  is 
marshy  in  some  parts.  Tho  principal  rivers  arc  tho  Salza, 
the  Saalc,  the  Ens,  and  the  Mur.  The  lakes  are  numerous ; 
that  called  (he  Zellcrsee  is  ton  miles  long  and  above  two  troail. 
Of  the  many  mineral  waters,  the  hut  .'springs  of  Gosiein  arc 
tho  roost  cok-braled.  Tiie  rnscade  of  the  Krimonler  Ache 
(which  is  the  name  of  mountain-torrents  in  the  language  of 
the  country)  is  tho  most  striking  in  Austria ; the  torrent  falls 
in  five  breaks  from  the  height  of  above  two  thousand  feet. 
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forming  al  last  a magnificent  arch.  Tl»crc  are  other  ver)’ 
fine  cascades.  The  climate  is  much  more  severe  than  we 
sliouH  expect  in  a country  situated  between  •16'’  50'  and 
4S*  N.  laU  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saliburg  the 
bills',  which  arc  much  lower  than  those  of  the  south,  arc 
covered  with  snow  by  tbc  end  uf  fieptember,  though  it  does 
not  lie  permanently  till  November.  In  the  south  the 
winter  lasts,  with  liitle  intermission,  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  April,  and  storms  and  frosts  do  not  cease  till 
the  end  of  J une.  TIic  heat  in  the  summer  is  verv  great  in  ' 
the  valievs,  and  vegetation  is  rapidly  brought’ forward,  i 
Most  of  the  Talleys  arc  very  fruitful,  and  produce  com,  tlax, 
and  fruit,  which  thrives  even  at  the  fool  of  the  mountains,  j 
TIic  middle  mountain-region  is  covercil  with  fore'*t8.and  the  ' 
upper  with  fine  Alpine  pastures,  which  afford  subsistence  to  , 
numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  to  u breed  of  remarkably 
strong  and  large  horn's.  Wild  animals  become  more  and  . 
more  scarce,  but  there  are  still  chamois  goals,  marmots, ! 
bustards,  and  beath  cw:ks.  TJic  corn  pn>duced  is  in  getu-ral , 
of  excellent  (quality,  but  not  suillcicnt  fur  the  home  con*  i 
sumption.  The  pruducls  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  gold, 
silver,  cupper,  iron,  lead,  cubalt,  arsenic,  rock  ciystal, 
marble,  saltpetre,  salt,  sulphur,  asbestos,  and  serpentine. 
The  once  celebrated  mines  of  gold  and  silver  now  yield 
little;  those  of  coppdr,  iron,  load,  and  arsenic  arc  very  pro- 
ductive. and  the  salt-works  and  niatble-qunrries  are  very 
important.  There  are  properly  speaking  no  manufactures; 
the  country  p’ople  make  their  own  clothing.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  a robu^^t  race  ; they  arc  characterised  by  supersti- 
tious prejudices,  but  also  by  natural  good  sen.^c,  honesty,  and 
industry,  and  arc  much  attached  to  their  antient  festivals 
and  sports. 

Salzburg  was  formerly  governed  by  archbishops,  who 
posso>sed  very  great  privileges.  In  1 SO’J  it  was  secularised, 
am],  together  with  Bcrchtesgaden.Eichstiidt,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Passnu,  assigneil  to  Fcnlinand,  grand-duke  uf  Tus- 
cany, as  an  indemnity  for  that  c.mntvy,  which  wns  taken 
from  him  by  the  treaty  of  LuiJoviUe,  in  ISOl,  and  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Klruria.  Fenlinand  woh  an  elector  of 
the  German  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Presbiirg,  in  1805, 
Salzburg  was  allotted  to  Austria,  and  Eichstadt  and  Pas- 
sau  to  Bavaria.  Ferdinand,  in  exchange,  received  the 
principality  of  Wurzburg,  which  had  been  secul.iriw;d  and 
given  to  Bavaria  in  18U2.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1809, 
Austria  ceded  Salzburg  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  B ivaria 
in  1810.  After  the  pence  of  Paris,  in  iSl-J,  Salzburg  was 
restorcil  to  Austria,  and  Viirzburg  to  Bavaria,  ami  Ferdi- 
nand wns  reinstated  in  his  Italian  dominions.  Tbc  religion 
of  the  majority  is  the  Il')man  Catholic  ; formerly  the  Pro- 
esinnls  were  numerous,  but  Count  Firraian,  ptince  aich- 
bishop  of  Salzburg  (who  presided  over  thodiucesc  from  1729 
to  1733),  opiwessed  and  persecuted  them  in  »o cruel  a man- 
ner, that  above  30.U00  emigrated  toother  countries  in  Ger- 
many, especially  Prussia,  to  England,  Holland,  Russia. 
Sweden,  and  North  America,  where  their  industry  and  skill 
proved  highly  beneficial. 

in  antient  times  wc  find  Salzbui^  inhabited  by  the  Celts, 
who,  as  dwellers  on  the  Tauern  (which  is  the  name  they 
still  give  in  liicir  language  to  the  mountains),  were  called 
by  the  Uum.'ins  Tauiisci.  Under  tho  Romans  Salzburg 
Itelongcd  to  the  proviiicu  of  Noricum,  and  Juvavio  was 
built  by  Hadrian  on  the  place  where  Salzburg  now  stands. 
The  decline  of  the  Roman  power  led  to  the  ruin  of  Ju- 
vavia,  which  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  German  ' 
tribes.  Tho  country  was  nearly  a desert  when  the  pious 
Scotchman,  llrodbcrt  (Ruprechtor  Rupert),  arrived  there 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  under  the  reign 
of  Theoiio  II.,  of  the  family  of  the  Agilolsfingcrs.  He 
built  a chapel  on  an  island  in  the  vVallcr  lake,  and 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the  ignorant 
inliabiiants,  who  were  gradually  attruuted  in  considerable 
numbors.  Theodo  had  a inonastory  and  cliurch  built  fur 
him,  wliicli  was  dcnlicatcd  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  richly  en- 
dowed. Arno,  the  seventh  successor  of  Rupert,  was  raised 
in  798,  by  Pope  Leo  1II„  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  by 
the  consent  of  tho  emperor  Charlemagne. 

S.-VLZBUIIG,  tho  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  in 
47®  13'  N.  lat.  and  13'*  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Salza,  over  which  there  is  a bridge  370  feet  long  and  40 
wide.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  roost  picturesque  in  Ger- 
many. Tlic  city  is  surrounded  with  an  amphilhcatro  of 
lofty  Alps,  which  form  a nuble  background  to  the  view. 
The  river  runs  between  two  isolated  mountains,  thcMonchs- 


berg  on  the  left  and  iho  Capucinerberg  on  the  right, 
leaving  in  many  places  only  a narrow  space  on  the  banks, 
on  which  the  city  is  built.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  squares  small,  but  regular.  The  houses 
are  built  of  red  inarblo  from  the  neighbouriiTg  quairies, 
with  fiat  roofs.  Tlie  magnificence  of  the  aichbi9ho|>8 
ailorned  tho  city  with  so  many  splendid  buildings,  chielly 
in  tho  Italian  style,  that  Salzburg  was  called  Little 
Rome.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  bahtions,  and  has 
eight  gales,  one  of  which,  called  the  new  gate,  is  a pas- 
sage cut  through  the  Mdnchsbcrg,  3P0  feet  long,  30  fed 
high,  and  24  broad.  Salzburg  is  still  the  sec  of  an  arch- 
bishop ami  chapter.  The  univcrbity,  founded  in  1620.  was 
aboliNlied  in  1800,  and  a lyceum  or  academy  eslabli^hcf!  in 
its  stead,  which  has  a Itbrnf)'  of  30,000  volumes  u botanical 

fardeit,  and  a geological  museum.  Tlic  monastery  of  St. 

'eter  has  a library  of  40,000  volumes.  The  city  lia.i  a 
theatre,  four  hospitals,  a lunatic  asylum,  and  many  other 
charitable  and  useful  public  institutions.  The  cathedral 
was  built  in  the  seventeenth  century  (1614-1668)  by  Saii- 
tino  Solan  of  CJomo,  in  the  Roman  style,  with  a fa«;ado  of 
white  marble.  It  is  adonic^l  with  rsHi.v  statues  of  white 
marble,  and  good  painlingt  by  Sandrart,  Aemsi,  and  others 
St.  Peter’s  church  contains  the  tombs  of  lluvdn  and  St.  Ru- 
pert. The  fine  church  of  the  antient  university  wa-s  built  in 
1696-1707,  in  a mixed  Greek  and  Roman  stvie.  8i. 
Margaret’s,  a Itamlsomo  edifice,  was  built  in  U85.  I'be 
church  of  tho  Beucdictinc  nuns  has  some  beautiful  painled- 
^lass  windows  e.wcutcd  in  1480.  The  palace  calh*d  the 
VVinter  Rc-stdenco  is  a very  extensive  building  ornamented 
with  columns,  but  destitute  of  symmetry  : it  is  now’  used  for 
public  offiee4.  Tlic  sijuare  in  front  of  it  is  adorned  with 
the  finest  fountain  in  Germany,  45  feet  high,  made  en- 
tirely uf  white  marble.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  square 
is  a magmfii-cnt  palace  called  the  Neuhau.  Tho  town- 
house  and  the  palace  of  Count  Kcrenburg  arc  also  splendid 
buildings.  The  stables  for  1.30  horses  are  accounted  the 
handsomest  in  Europe.  A stream  called  the  Alberbach 
fiows  through  them ; the  racks  arc  cf  white  marble.  Two  fine 
riding-schools,  one  for  the  summer,  and  one  for  the  winter, 
arc  attached  to  the  stables.  There  arc  many  other  build- 
ings, for  instance  some  of  the  26  churches,  that  dcseno 
notice.  In  1818  Salzburg  was  visited  by  a dreadful  con- 
flagration, which  destroyed  the  beautiful  church  nf  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  two  palaces  of  Count  Ledron,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  the  splendid  palace  of  Mirnboll.  which  was  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  archbishops,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Sebastian,  with  the  tomb  of  Pnracelsuf,  and  many  other 
public  buildings,  with  lUU  houses.  The  damage  was  esli- 
mated  at  above  five  millions  of  florins.  Tliepuluccof  Mira- 
bcll  and  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  have  been  rcbuilL 
Salzburg  is  rich  in  Roman  antiquities.  Quo  of  the  most 
remarkmilo  is  a Roman  bath,  now  in  the  courl-)hrd  of  St. 
John's  Hospital.  A very  fine  mosaic  pavemeut  has  been 
removed  to  Vienn.'i.  and  the  important  collection  of  anti- 
quities, unrivalled  in  Germany,  made  bv  Mr.  Rosenberger 
on  his  estate  near  Salzburg,  is  now  at  Munich.  The  Ihr- 
tress  of  Hohcnsalza,  eoniinanding  the  town,  from  which 
there  is  a most  interesting  prospect,  is  now  used  as  a prison. 
There  are  in  tho  town  one  military  and  three  civil  hospitals, 
an  hospital  for  incurable  patients,  several  schools,  ami  many 
other  usieful  and  charitable  institutions,  llie  iohabiiantii, 
about  13,000,  nianufacluro  calicos,  teallicr,  and  hardware, 
and  derive  considerable  benefit  from  two  well  attended 
fairs,  anil  from  an  imporlaui  transit  trade  between  the 
eastern  Austrian  jirovinces  and  Bavaria,  and  between  the 
latter  and  Italy.  The  environs  of  Salzburg  ere  in  many 
respects  highly  interesting ; the  prospects  from  some  points 
are  most  extensive,  embracing  a great  variety  of  grand  and 
picturesque  scenery, 

(Jenny,  Handimch  fur  Reixendr  in  dfin  Oetlfirrrichis- 
chrn  Kuiserstaair ; OeittrrrHc/mche  iYu/io>m/  Kuajlo- 
piidin ; Blumenbacli,  OmiVAfc  dcr  Oenti’rreichischai 
uarcliit;  Conterfialiont  Lrricon,  8tb  cdiliuii ; Mosseliii, 
Dictionnairr  dr  Gcographie.) 

S.VLZWEDEL  is  the  chief  town  of  a circle  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  governinenl  of  Magdeburg  and  province  of 
Saxony,  in  Prussia,  which  is  470  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  contains  40,060  inhabitants.  Tlie  town  is  situated  on 
the  river  Jeetze,  at  its  coiillueuco  with  the  Detmiie,  after 
which  junction  it  becomes  navigable.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  muats,  and  has  six  gates.  It  is  divided  by  liio 
Jeetze  into  the  old  and  tbc  new  town,  and  has  two  suburbs, 
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Bockhorn  and  Pervoz.  There  are  six  churchoB,  most  of 
them  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  two  hospitals,  a gymna- 
aiuin,  a pnoil>ou«).  and  numerous  public  offices.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  7‘2  iS.  The  principal  manufactures  arc  of 
woollens,  linen,  cotton,  gloves,  shoca,  tobarco-pipcs,  and 
needles.  Tlicio  are  likewise  tanneries,  breweries,  ami  dis- 
tilleries.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  hops,  and  expirt  Urge  quantities  of  (heir 
own  manufactures,  especially  woollen  cloths  and  linen.  The 
whole  surrounding  country'  is  supplied  with  shoes  from  this 
town. 

SAMADE'RA,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Siiuariibaccoe,  which  was  named  by  Gterlncr,  though  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  The  grmus,  though  con- 
laming  but  few  species,  includes  Vittmannia  of  Vahl  ami 
Niota  of  Lamarck.  The  genus  is  characterised  by  having 
bisexual  tlowers.  Calyx  >l-j  partite.  Petals  mucb 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  8-Ui.  Ovaries  5 seeded, 
on  a short  staikdike  gynophore.  Styles  as  many.  Fruit  of 
o/ic  or  more  carpels,  usually  drupaceous.  The  genus  is  com- 
]>03cd  of  trees  nr  shrubs,  with  simple  alternate  and  rcticu- 
latciv-veincd  leaves.  Peduncles  arc  axillary  or  terminal, 
pendulous  when  in  fruit,  and  divided  at  the  apex  into  a to 
Ij-ilnwercil  umbel.  S.  tetrapctala  is  a shrub,  ten  feet  in 
height,  a native  of  iSIadagosrnr.  S.  lucida  (Niuta  lucida)  is 
unothor  shrub,  figured  by  Dr.  Wallich,  J1.  As.  Hur.,  165i 
from  Amherst,  on  the  coast  of  Martaban.  S.  indica  (pm- 
tapetala  of  aiilliors)  is  a largo  tree,  a native  of  Southern  | 
India,  e-specially  on  (he  Malabar  coast,  of  which  the  fruit ! 
and  bark  are  intensely  bitter,  like  that  of  the  other  plants  of 
the  Quassia  family.  i 

S.AMANIANS,  a Penian  dynasty  under  the  kluilifs,  of 
which  the  founder,  Ismael,  was  the  first  who  had  the  title  of 
Padishah  (king).  As  the  Mohammedan  possessions  increased 
m extent,  the  governors  of  the  provimtes  gradually  usurped 
a uioru  extended  and  less  depeutlent  (>ower,  sumetiuies  rC'- 
fusing  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  superior  the  iiutninal 
allegiance  which  at  others  they  wore  content  to  pav.  Amru 
iAith,  a governor  of  this  class,  ruled  Khorasan,  jbara,  and 
Irak,  and  his  extent  of  dominion  raised  tho  jealousy  of  the 
khulif  Motadhedh,  who  stirred  up  against  him  Ismael  Sa- 
mani,  a chief  who  hod  been  for  some  timo  rising  into  a 
}>oivcr.  of  which  the  first  foundation  bad  been  lakl  by  bis 
grandfather  Saman.  Ismael  passed  the  Oxus  into  the  states 
of  his  rival,  and  prepared  to  dispute  liis  possessions  by  arms ; 
but  tho  contest  was  decided  in  a more  unusual  manner. 
Thu  horse  of  Amru  took  tho  bit  in  his  teeth  and  earned 
Ins  rider  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  His  soldiers,  IcA 
without  a commandor,  fleil,  and  thus  a large  portion  of 
Per-sia  was  addcil  to  the  dominions  of  the  fortunate  cun* 
quernr.  It  is  said  that  Ismael  sent  an  officer  to  console  and 
comfort  his  prisoner,  a kimbic*s  which  Amru  returned  by 
sending  to  his  captor  a list  of  the  places  where  ho  hud 
stored  his  treasures.  Ismael  however  refused  oven  to  took 
at  this;  treating  the  offer  os  an  attempt  to  throw  upon  him 
the  guilt  incurred  in  tho  unjust  accumulation  of  these 
treasures.  I'hu  ultimato  cause  of  their  discovery,  say  tho 
historians  of  this  dynasty,  w as  as  singular  as  any  part  of  this 
extraordinary  corre8|iondenc«.  The  ruby  necklace  of  one 
of  the  wives  of  Ismael  was  carrie<l  off  by  a bird  of  prey,  who 
took  it  fur  a piece  of  flesh.  PursucMl  by  soldiers  with  shouts 
and  clashing  of  arm^  ho  droppe<l  the  splendid  booty  into  a 
well,  and  in  this  welt  were  found,  after  a diligent  search,  tho 
treasure  in  question.  Ismael  was  recognised  as  king  by 
Motadhedh  in  '287  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  900),  and  reigned  seven 
ycats.  HU  descendants  who  held  this  kingdom  from  father 
to  son,  except  in  the  last  two  instances,  in  which  it  nassed 
fnua  one  brother  to  another,  were,  Ahmed,  Nasser.  Noah, 
Abdnimelok,  Mansur  I.,  Noah  II.,  Mansor  11..  and  Abdal* 
mcluk  II.  Tho  dynasty  was  aujierseded  by  Mahmoud  of| 
Ghizni,  who  incur]ximtcd  their  dominions  with  his  own  cni' 
pire.  after  they  had  held  the  greater  part  of  Persia  for  more 
tliim  liiO  years. 

S.AMAR.  [PiuLtppiNBS,  p.  Sfi.J 

SAMAK.ANG.  [Java.  p.  98.] 

S.\MARCANU  is  a town  in  Asia,  m iho  khanat  of  Bok- 
hara, and  situated  near  40°  N.  lat.  nnd  4ii'  K.  lotig.  It 
is  built  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Zer-nfshan, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  tin?  fertile  valley  which  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  and  is  called  El  Sogd.  The  country 
about  the  town  is  travcr'cil  by  a great  number  of  canals 
whicli  are  used  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  The  town  is 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Alexander  tho  Groat,  under 


the  name  of  Maraeanda,  the  capital  of  the  Persian  province 
of  Margiana,  and  seems  to  have  been  a flourishing  town. 
(Arrian,  Anal/.,  iv.  3.)  In  tho  limes  of  tho  caliphs  it  ac- 
quired some  fumo  as  a scat  of  learning,  but  it  attained  its 
greatest  glory  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  the  u^ual  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  conqueror  Timur.  Ulugh- Begb,  the 
successor  of  the  great  warrior,  being  of  a different  disposi- 
tion, raUed  the  fume  of  tho  town  (in  tho  flflecmh  century) 
as  a seal  of  learning,  by  his  love  of  science,  especially  of 
astronomy.  Ho  ordered  lliosc  astroiioraicul  tables  to  be 
made  which  go  under  his  name.  At  that  period  it  was  a 
large  and  splendid  town.  But  the  family  of  Timur  was 
driven  from  the  throne  and  country  by  an  irruption  of  tliu 
Uzbeks  towards  the  end  of  the  lirtcenlh  omlury,  and  as 
Ibeir  chief  removed  tho  royal  residence  to  the  town  of  Bok- 
hara, Samarcand  began  to  decline.  \Ve  liavo  tio  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  town  from  an  eye-witness. 
Meyendurff  states  that  it  still  contains  jU.OUU  iuhabiiants. 
that  the  mesids  (lower  schuoU)  and  medn^sses  (high  schooL 
or  colleges)  are  numerous,  and  built  of  white  marble,  which 
is  got  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  that  the 
fronts  are  of  Tarnished  bricks,  us  in  Bukhara.  The  tomb  of 
Timur  still  exists:  it  is  made  of  jasper.  Tbure  are  nu 
traces  of  the  observatory  of  Ulugh-Bcgh.  Buriics  i-ays 
that  the  |wpu!aliun  is  not  more  than  8900,  or  nt  must 
lU.UOO,  and  that  gank-ns  and  fields  occupy  the  sites  ulicro 
mosques  and  streets  formerly  stood.  Vet  there  arc  still 
fr>nie  buildings  whicli  attest  its  former  splendour.  Three 
of  the  colleges  are  perfect,  and  one  of  thi»e,  which  formed 
the  observatory  of  Ulugh-Begh,  is  very  handsome;  another 
college,  Sheredah,  is  also  of  l^auliful  architecture.  Thu 
tomb  of  Timur  remains,  and  is  under  a lofty  dome,  the 
Walls  of  whicli  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  agate. 
Both  travellers  were  prevenleil  from  going  to  Samarcand  by 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  government  of  Bokhara.  There 
were  formerly  manufactures  of  silk-paper  in  this  town,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  article  was  first  made  there, 
but  probably  the  invention  passed  from  China  to  Sainar- 
cand. 

(MeyendorfTs  Toyirge  (fOrfinbeurg  d Houkhara; 
Burnes’s  Travels  into  Bokharut^c.) 

S.AMARIA.  [Palbstink.] 

SAMARITAN  CHARACTERS,  are  the  old  Hebrew 
characters,  which  were  disused  by  the  Jews  during  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  but  retained  by  the  Samaritans,  from  which 
circumstance,  and  especially  from  their  being  used  in  the 
extant  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  they  have 
obtained  their  present  name.  They  are  nearly  tho  same  ns 
the  Phamicinn  characters.  [Alphabet,  p.  38'i  ; Hebrew.] 

S.\MAIUTANS.  After  Shalmanezer,  king  of  Assyria, 
had  taken  Samaria  and  carried  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  into 
captivity  (721  B.C.),  he  re-peopled  the  city  of  Samaria  and 
the  surrounding  district,  which  formed  the  central  jmrt  of 
PalcHtino  [Palestine],  from  Babylon,  Cuth.Ava,  llumath, 
and  Scphsrvaira;  and  these  peo|)le,  joint;d  with  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Israelites,  were  from  this  periotl  catle<l  Samari- 
tans, nnd  sometimes  Culhites.  Being  plagued  with  lions 
as  a punishment  for  their  idolatry,  immediately  after  their 
establishnient  in  the  land,  they  asked  aid  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,  who  sent  them  one  of  the  captive  priests  of  Israel 
to  instruct  them  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  result 
was  that  they  served  Jeliovah  without  renouncing  tlic  wor- 
ship of  their  own  gods,  (2  Kings,  xvii.  24-41.)  When 
(he  Jews,  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  began  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerii-«nlem,  liie  Samaritans  requested 
that  they  might  share  in  the  work,  pleading  that  they  had 
worshippeii  the  God  of  the  Jews  ever  since  their  settlement 
in  the  land.  Upon  the  refusal  of  ibis  request,  they  did  all 
they  could  to  hinder  the  work,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
causing  it  to  bo  discontinued  till  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  b.c.  320  {Ezra,  tv.),  and  they  aflurwanU  offered 
similar  opposition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nehemiab.  iNshfm.  'w.)  From  this  cause  chiefly 
sprung  the  inveterate  enmity  which  ever  after  existed  be- 
tween the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  In  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Groat,  acronling  to.)Qsep]ius.  Manassen,  a brother 
of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  having  been  expelled  fmnt  Jeru- 
salem for  marrying  the  daughter  of  SanbalUt,  a Samaritan 
and  governor  of  Samaria,  fle<l  to  his  father-in-lasr,  who  ob- 
laineii  Alexander's  pcrmisi-ion  to  build  a temple  to  Jehovah 
on  Mount  Geriziro,  and  appointed  Munasseli  its  priest. 
(Joseph.,  Aniiq.,  xi.  B.)  Prideaux  and  Jahn  think  that 
Josephus  has  made  a confusion  between  Darius  Nothus 
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ami  Darius  CkKluraannus,and  thus  placed  Sanballat  in  the 
jeiijn  of  ibe  lalUir;  uheruas  ho  Qciuallj’  lived  in  the  reign 
of  tile  I'ortucr,  and  was  the  great  opponent  of  Neheniiab,  by 
whom  bo  is  nienliuned  as  having  a son-in-law,  a ho  was  a 
son  of  (ho  high-priest  Joiada,  and  was  expelled  from  Jeru- 
salvia  on  account  of  bis  marriage  with  Sunballars  daughter. 
(AVAefli.,  xtii.  28;  comp.  Pridoaux’s  Connections,  i-,  p.  691 ; 
Jalui’s /ii6hWi(! /frcAooA>fff>,  ii.  I,  p.  278;  Winer’s  Bib- 
lisc/ies  Bealtc'urlerljuch.  art.  ‘ Nehemias.’)  The  building  of 
the  temple  on  Gurixun  seems  to  have  nut  a flnal  stop  to 
the  remains  of  idolatry  among  the  Samaritans,  but  it 
widened  the  breach  between  ihura  and  the  Jews,  and  from 
this  period  Samaria  became  an  asylum  for  offenders  against 
the  JewUh  laws.  The  Suinunians  readily  submitted  to 
Alexander,  and  aideil  liim  in  tlio  siege  of  Tyro  with  seven 
iliuussnd  men.  When  Alexamlci*  marched  into  Palestine 
tH.c.  332),  the  inliubitunis  of  6 ichcin,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  iSamaria,  requested  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sab- 
batical year,  asserting  that  they  wore  of  Hebrew  cxtraclion  ; 
but  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  ' whether  they  were 
Juws,’  they  replied  that  (hey  were  not,  Alexander  promised 
to  consider  of  their  re<iuest  after  his  return  from  Eitypt. 
'J'lmher  he  took  with  him  (he  Samaritans  who  bad  joined 
him  before  Tyre,  and  gave  them  lands  in  (lie  Thobais.  The 
next  year,  while  Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  somo  Samaritans 
pul  to  death  Andromaebus,  the  Macedonian  governor  of 
Samaria.  The  other  Samanlans  gave  up  the  culprits  to 
Alexander,  who,  not  content  with  punishing  them,  drove 
out  (he  iniiabitants  of  Samaria,  and  planted  in  it  a Mace> 
dunian  colony.  From  this  period  Shechem,  or  Sickem,  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  Samaritans.  During  the  persecution 
of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  the  Samaritans  disclaimed  all 
kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  dedicated  their  temple  on  Ge*  j 
rizim  toJ  upiter  HeUeiiius(167  n.c.).  John  ilyreanus  made  I 
M ar  upon  them,  conquered  Sichem,  and  destroyed  the  temple 
on  Geriziin,  alter  it  bad  stood  about  two  hundred  years ' 
(about  129  B.C.);  but  the  Samaritans  still  continued  their 
worship  on  that  mountain.  iJn/m,  iv.  20.)  Samaria  formed 
a province  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  rebuilt 
the  cily  of  Samaria,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sebasle.  After 
Herod^s  death,  it  was  subject  to  Archelauf,  and  was  after- 
wards united  to  the  Homan  province  of  Syria.  Samaritans 
are  still  found  in  tbeir  old  country,  especially  at  Nablous, 
near  Sichom,  and  also  in  Egypt ; and  they  have  at  various 
tunes  corresponded  with  learned  Europeans. 

'llte  religion  of  the  Samaritans,  at  lca>t  after  the  building 
of  the  leropie  on  Gerizim,  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Jews.  Tliey  received  however  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures except  the  Pentateuch  [Pa NT xTErCH,  Sam.vritan},  but 
they  expected  a Messiah,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  their 
notions  of  his  uthce  were  more  correct  than  those  of  the 
Jews.  {John,  iv.;  Horsley’s  Sermons,  24-26.)  They  have 
been  accused  by  Chnstian  writers  of  Saddiioean  tenets. 
(J  uscphus. xi.,  xii.;  Prideaux’s  ; Jalin’s 

Bibiischs  Archaol.;  Winer’s  Biblisches  Realirarterbueh ; 
C'almet’s  Dictionary  ; Kitto's  History  of  l^Ustine.) 
SAMBAWA.  [SuMUAWA.] 

SAMBOR,  one  of  the  nineteen  circles  of  Austrian  Ga- 
li>  ia,  has  an  area  of  2124  icjuaro  miles,  with  300,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  above  16,000  are  Jews.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north-west  by  (he  circle  of  Przcinysl,  on  (he  norlh- 
vunt  by  Lemberg  and  Brzetani,  on  the  south-west  by  Stry, 
iin  the  uest  by  Sanok,  and  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of 
Uungury.  The  soutliorn  half  of  the  circle  is  mountainous, 
with  largo  forests:  the  soil  in  many  parts  is  stony.  The 
northern  half  is  a plain  and  very  fertile.  The  Dniester  and 
the  Stry  arc  the  two  princi|»al  rivers,  both  of  which  rise  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  The  ctrclc  produces  corn,  pulse, 
and  timber.  Iron  is  found  in  the  niutnitams,  which  sup- 
plies some  smelting-houses.  The  salt-springs  are  of  more 
importance.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  mdiffurciit.  I'lic  manu- 
factures are  inconsiderable ; there  are  some  of  linen,  hempen- 
cloth,  thread,  and  wooden  utensils. 

Samdor,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  situated  in  4D’’  3l' 
N.  lat.  and  23°  14'  E.  long.,  in  a beautiful  and  ferlilo 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  46  miles  south-west 
of  Lemberg.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  with  the  suburbs, 
W'hicI)  are  much  more  considerable  than  the  town  itself,  has 
9ij(iU  inhabitants.  There  are  here  the  civil  tribunal  for  the 
circle,  a criminal  court,  a district  court  for  miners,  a gymna- 
sium, a high  school,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  inlia- 
bitanu  manufacture  and  bleach  linen,  especially  very  hne da- 
mask. The  making  of  salt  Ukewise  employs  oumeroui  bauds. 


There  is  a government  roagtxino  for  salt  and  tobacco ; and 
in  the  environs  there  arc  extensive  plantations  of  rhubarb. 
The  town  of  Druhobiex,  to  which  Schlieben,  in  1833,  gives 
only  3116  inhabitants  (vii.  478  Christians  and  2638  Jews), 
is  staled  by  Stein  in  1618  to  have  7140  inhabitants;  by 
Haasel,  1»I9,  7200  ; by  Hbrschelmann,  1834,  U.3UU;  and 
by  Cannabich,  1836,  11,290  inhabitants:  we  cannot  account 
for  this  strange  divoniiy. 

SAMBRE.  [Franck.] 

S.\MBU'Cl>S  (from  oajt^vtri,  a musical  instrument),  ibe 
name  of  a genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
(JapnfuIiareSB.  It  is  known  by  possessing  a five-cleft  calyx ; 
rotate,  urceolale,  five-rlcfl  corolla;  five  stamens;  three  ses- 
sile stigmas;  a roundish  pulpy  one-celled  berry,  hardly 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  calyx,  with  three  or  four 
seeds.  The  sjieeies  are  low  deciduous  trees  inhabiting  Eu- 
ro]ic  and  North  America.  The  best  known  of  the  s(>ccics 
is  the  common  or  black  cider,  Sambucus  nigra.  It  is  a 
small  tree  or  large  bush ; tho  stem  is  irregularly,  but  always 
o]>|K>sitcly,  btancluNl ; the  young  branches  are  clothed  wiih 
a smooth  grey  bark,  and  filled  with  a light  spongy  pith ; 
the  leatlots  are  deep  green  and  smooth,  usually  with  an  odd 
one;  the  infiorcsc'cnce  is  a cyme  composed  of  numerous 
crcam-colourcd  tlowers,with  a sweetish  but  faint  and  heavy 
smell ; fruit  a globular  purplish-black  berry,  with  reddish 
stalks.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  colder  parts  of  Asia.  It  is  very  common  in  most 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  nnerally  found  near  human 
habitations.  Considerable  medicinal  value  has  at  all  times 
been  popularly  attributed  to  this  plant,  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently (bat  it  has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse  amongst 
medical  pracUtionors.  Tho  bciTics,  flowers,  and  leaves 
have  been  all  used  in  medicine,  and  expectorant  and  dia- 
phoretic properties  have  keen  attributed  to  them.  In  tbe 
rural  districts  of  England  a wine  is  made  from  the  berries, 
which  is  in  great  repute,  and  when  drunk  hot,  is  an  agree- 
able stimulant.  The  llowert  are  employed  for  making  a 
distilled  water,  which  is  frequently  used  as  a refrigerant,  and 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour  is  introduced  into  many  ar- 
ticles of  confectionerv.  Tbe  first  year's  branches,  when  de- 
prived of  their  abundant  pith,  are  in  great  demand  amount 
schoolboys  for  making  pop-guns,  miniature  muskets,  etc. 
They  hare  also  been  very  generally  employed  for  makitig 
flutes  and  rustic  pipes.  The  pith,  on  account  of  its  solidity 
and  great  lightness,  is  used  for  making  small  figures  and 
bcUls  for  electrical  experiments.  The  undeveloped  buds, 
when  pickled,  form  a good  substitute  for  capers.  In  plant- 
ing, it  is  recummendetl  as  a good  nurse  for  plantations  near 
the  sea-shore,  but  it  does  not  bear  fruit  in  such  situations. 
In  the  county  of  Kent,  it  is  grown  in  orchards  and  gardens 
for  the  ]>urpose  of  obtaining  the  fruit.  The  cider  requires  a 
good  soil  in  a moist  situation,  and,  for  the  production  of  its 
fruit  in  perfection,  should  be  freely  ex(>OBed  to  light  and  air. 
It  will  grow  readily  from  cuttings  and  truncheons. 

S.  Ebulus,  dwarf  elder  or  dunewort,  is  distinguished  by 
its  cymes  with  three  princiiml  branches,  lancoulate  leaves, 
fiiliaceuus  stipules,  and  heroaceous  stem.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common plant  in  England  and  Scotland  in  way-sides  ami 
waste  places.  It  lias  a very  fetid  smell,  and  tbe  roots  are 
violently  purgative. 

6'.  Canarieniis, Canailian  elder:  cymes  with  five  princip.il 
branches;  leaflets,  four  pairs  and  an  odd  one,  oblong,  oval, 
acuminated  more  or  less,  pubescent  beneath.  Thu  flowers 
are  nearly  scentless.  It  is  a native  of  North  America 
throughout  Canada  to  the  Carolinas. 

S.  racemosa,  red- berried  elder:  leaflets  five,  membranous, 
oblong,  acuminated,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base;  pcllulcs 
glabrous;  flowers  of  a whitish-gre-en  colour.  It  is  a native 
of  tho  south  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  It  is  a showy  plant, 
and  has  a splendid  appearance  when  covered  with  its  fine 
lart;e  scarlet  fruit  Many  other  species  of  this  genus  ore 
Wurth  cultivation  on  account  of  their  flowers,  fruit,  and 
foliage.  Amongst  these,  H.  laciniata,  the  parsley- leaved 
elder,  and  S.  pubens,  the  downy  elder,  may  be  roenlioned. 

SAMI  ELI  is  the  Turkish  name  of  a wind  w hich  the 
Arabs  call  samoom  or  simoom,  which  in  Egypt  is  called 
khamsin,  and  in  Seiicgambia  and  Guinea  harmattan.  It 
occurs  in  most  countries  which  arc  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  sandy  deserts  and  it  blows  always  ftom  (hat 
quarter  in  which  the  desert  is  situated.  Thus  in  Sene- 
ganibia  and  Guinea  it  blow.s  from  the  north-east,  in  the 
Della  of  the  Nile  from  the  south-south-west  and  south-west, 
uu  the  oastcru  shurea  of  the  gulf  of  Suex  from  the  Durib» 
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eMt,  in  Syria  from  tho  south>eaat,  at  Mceca  from  the  eoit, 
at  Bagdad  from  tUo  woki,  at  Basra  from  the  north-west,  and 
at  Surat  from  tho  north.  Those  winds  are  extremely  hot, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  fine  sand  is  generally  sus- 
pendoil  in  tho  air,  which  has  boon  oollectod  by  the  winds  in 
rushing  over  the  desert.  They  affect  the  human  body  very 
powerfully,  producing  groat  foobloness,  and  sometirot ' even 
death.  They  usually  consist  of  a quick  succession  of  hot 
and  cold  puft  of  wind  ; and  the  difference  of  the  tempera- 
ture between  these  puffs,  which  is  stated  to  amount  to  more 
than  twenty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  reasons  of  their  effect  on  animal  bodies 
being  so  great.  It  is  also  thought  that  tl)e  hot  puffs  bring  a 
pestilential  air,  as  a putrid  and  sulphureous  smell  is  per- 
ceived when  they  blow.  Formerly  it  was  asserted  that  the 
hurtful  effects  of  the  wind  could  be  avoided  by  a person 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground  with  the  mouth  downward ; 
but  modern  writers  say  that  the  Arabs  disapprove  of  such 
a proeoeding,  and  perhaps  justly,  if  it  U true  Uiut  Uio  hot 
air  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere.  To  diminish  the  effects 
of  the  wind,  tho  Arabs  cover  their  faces  with  the  kejieh,  a 
handkerchief  which  they  wear  on  their  heads. 

SAMNITES,  an  antient  nation  or  confederacy  of  nations 
in  Central  Italy,  known  in  history  fur  its  bravery  and  long 
struggle  against  Koroo.  The  Samuites  occupied  an  exten* 
sivo  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  central  ridi^e  of  the 
Apunnines,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Vulturnus.lamarus, 
and  Calor.  towards  the  Tynheman  Ses,  and  those  of  the 
Sarus,  Tifemus,  Trinius,  and  Frento,  towards  the  Adriatic, 
and  corresponding  to  the  present  provinces  of  Sannio  and 
Prinoipato  Ultra,  and  parts  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  of 
Abruzzo  Citrs,  in  ilie  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  territory  of 
the  Samnites  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peligni  aud 
Marrucini,  and  by  the  Adriatic,  for  the  FrenUni,  who  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  tliat  sea,  formed  part  of  the  Sam- 
nite  oonfederation,  and  were  also  of  Sabine  origin.  On 
the  cast  the  Samnites  were  bounded  by  Apulia  and  Lu> 
ennia,  on  the  south  by  the  Campanians,  being  divided 
from  the  latter  by  the  ridges  of  Tifaia  and  Taburnus, 
and  on  the  west  by  LaUuiu  Novum  and  the  country  of  the 
Marei.  The  Samnites  were  originally  a colony  of  the  Sa- 
bini,  which  migrated  in  remote  limes,  probably  before  tUe 
building  of  Rome,  to  the  banks  of  the  Vuituriius  and  the 
Tamarus,  and  thence  spread  on  uno  side  as  far  as  the  plains 
of  Apulia,  and  on  the  other  to  those  of  Campania.  They 
wore  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  and  as  their 
numbers  increased  beyond  tlie  means  of  subsistence.  Uiey 
followed  the  custom  of  their  Sabine  ancestors,  and  sent 
forth  colonies,  which  were  ibe  origin  of  the  Lucanians,  who 
gradually  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Samnites  were  divided  into  several  nations 
or  tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Pontri,  Cauditii,  Caraceni, 
liirpini,  and  Frenlani.  the  three  first  of  which  inhabited 
the  country  designated  by  the  name  of  Sabinium  Proper, 
having  tho  Fretitani  on  the  north,  and  the  Hirpini  to  the 
soulh'oast.  Their  principal  towns  wore:  1,  Bovianum.  the 
liead  town  of  the  Pentri,  now  Boiano,  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
lofty  Mount  Matese,  near  the  sources  of  theTifernus;  it 
was,  Bccurding  to  Livy  (ix.  31),  an  opulent  and  important 
tuwn ; partof  the  walls,  formed  of  irregular  polygonal  stones, 
still  remains.  ‘2,  iEsernia,  now  Isernia,  on  the  opposite  or 
western  side  of  the  Matese  ridge.  3,  Allite,  now  Alifi, 
south  of  Ailemia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus.  4,  Ma- 
hientum,  aAerwards  called  Beneventum.  [Bbnxvsnto.] 

5,  Caudium,  long  since  deslrovod,  stood  near  the  moilern 
village  of  Arpaio,  on  the  road  from  B^nevento  to  Naples. 

6,  yRclanum.  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini ; its  remains  ore 
atMira^lla,  near  Frigunto,  not  far  from  the  sulphureous 
lake  of  Ampstnclus  in  the  group  of  mountains  winch  rises 
between  Basilicata,  Apulia,  and  the  two  Priiioipati.  Virgil 
{Ain.,  vii.  663)  gives  a fine  though  poetically  euloured  de- 
scriplion  of  the  phenomena  of  this  lake,  now  called  MoQli 
by  the  natives,  wWh  throws  up  its  fetid  water  in  jets  to  the 
height  of  about  four  feut  m si.uic  places,  accumpamtnl  by  a 
slight  noise.  7,  Telesio,  now  Tc1i-m’,  near  (he  banks  of  ti>e 
ri\*er  Calore.  8.  Aufidvna,  ur  Allblcua,  the  chief  tnwii  uf 
the  Caraceni.  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarus  ur  Saugru,  uhere  a 
Village  still  bear*  tno  name  of  Alii<l>ma.  .Ai-udumna,  >n 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini.  on  the  sile  of  the  lll'•iIe^l  Lu-t- 
dogiia.  on  iliu  b irders  of  Apulia.  )0,  ram-a>.iuhi,  mi  (iie 
nver  Caluro.  wlicru  (here  arc  con»idcnible  reumins,  end 
several  supulclirul  inscriptions  near  thu  iuo<lcni  village  uf 
Taurasi.  Pyrrhus  was  here  deiealed  by  Curius  Dcututua. 
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U,  Compta,  now  Coma,  in  a strong  position  near  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Aufidus  or  Ofanto.  12,  Siupinum,  in  the 
mountains  east  of  Bovianum.  13,  Abellinum,  now  Avel- 
Imo.  14,  Larinum,  in  the  country  of  the  Frentani,  near  the 
^ile  of  the  modern  Larino.  IS.  Histouium,  near  tlie  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Vasto.  16,  Anxanum,  the  remains  of 
which  are  on  a hilt  near  the  town  of  Laiiciano ; and  farther 
north,  17,  Ortona,  which  has  retained  its  name,  and  was  the 
chief  fortified  town  of  the  Frentani.  The  whole  country  of 
the  Samnites  was  very  populous,  and  full  of  towns  or  large 
villages,  the  names  of  many  of  which  alone  remain,  without 
a trace  of  their  site. 

The  Samnites  brought  at  various  times  as  many  as  eighty 
tliousaud  armed  men  into  the  field.  Their  chief  strength 
consisted  in  their  infsniry.  Their  government  appears  to 
have  been  a kind  of  aristocracy,  in  which  the  priests  exer* 
cised  a great  influence.  Livy  (x.  38)  portrays  in  a vivid 
manner  the  awful  religious  ceremonies  with  which  they  pre- 
pared for  battle,  and  the  fearful  imprecations  denounced 
against  those  who  should  turn  their  backs  on  the  enemy 
In  another  place  (ix.  40)  be  describes  the  army  of  the  Sam 
niies  as  splendidly  accoutred,  with  shields  embossed  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  shining  white  and  party-coloured  tunics; 
and  Cx.  46)  lie  speaks  uf  two  millions  of  pounds  weight  of 
coined  copper  taken  from  them  by  the  younger  l^ipirius:  all 
which  shows  that  the  Samnites  were  no  longer  arustie  people, 
but  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  luxury,  which  Ui^  Md 
probably  acquired  from  their  intercourse  with  their  Greek 
neighbours  of  Tarenlum  and  of  the  coast  of  Campania. 
But  they  never  became  effeminate  and  corrupt  like  tho 
Campanians,  and  they  retained  to  tlie  last  their  character 
for  hardiness,  perseverance,  and  devoterlnera  to  their  country. 
Each  of  tlie  nations  of  Samnite  race  hod  itsown  independent 
government,  its  magistrates,  and  its  comitia.  The  chief 
magistrate  of  each  nation  was  styled  Meddix  Tuticus,  an 
Oscan  denomination,  as  the  Samnites  appear  to  have  spoken 
a dialect  of  the  Oscan,  and  to  have  usea  Ctecan  characters. 

I [Osci.}  It  was  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  such  as 
I resistance  to  a common  invader,  that  the  various  Samnite 
states  acted  in  concert,  and  then  only  for  a time.  This 
looseness  and  uncertainly  of  the  federal  union  of  the  Sam* 
nitet,  if  such  it  msy  bo  styled,  was  one  main  cause  of  tho 
ultimate  triumph  of  Home  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans  and  other  Italian  nations,  who  were  likewise  di- 
vided into  small  independent  states. 

Between  the  years  330  and  333  of  Rome,  the  Samnites 
attacked  the  Etruscans,  who  had  settled  iu  the  plains  of  the 
Osci  or  Opici  about  half  a century  before,  and  who  liod 
founded  or  colonised  Vullurnum,  to  which  town  the  Sam- 
nites oAerwords  gave  the  name  of  Capua.  (Livy,  iv.  37.) 
According  to  Livy,  the  Etruscans,  being  weary  of  war,  ad- 
mitted a Samnite  ookmy  to  share  with  them  their  bouses 
and  fields ; but  on  the  oooasiun  of  a great  festival,  when  the 
old  inhabitants  were  overcome  by  sleep  after  banqueting, 
they  were  murdered  by  the  Samnite  colonists,  who  formed 
the  new  slate  of  Capua,  or  Campania  Proper,  which  ^ured 
so  much  til  the  subsequent  history  of  the  wars  of  Rome 
[Caupania  ] 

About  34U  B.C.,  tho  first  war  broke  out  between  tbo 
Samnites  and  tbo  Romans.  The  Campanians  of  Capua, 
who  wore  originally  a mixture  of  Samnite  colonists  and 
Osci,  wore  by  this  time  an  independent  people,  distinct 
from  the  Samnites  proper  of  Samnium,  and  they  hod 
become  corrupt  and  eSeminate,  like  their  Etruscan 
predecessors.  The  Sidicini,  a small  nation  that  inhabited 
the  left  bonk  of  the  LirU,  being  attacked  by  their  Samnite 
neighbours  from  the  mountains,  requested  the  assislauce  of 
the  Campanians.  The  latter  came  into  the  field,  but  were 
twice  defeated  by  tbo  Samnites,  who,  descending  fiom 
Mount  Tifata,  overran  the  Campanus  Ager,  and  laid  si^ 
to  Capua.  Tho  Campanians  then  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Rumsii  senate  to  ask  for  aid  against  their  fiirniidable 
enemies,  to  whicli  the  senate  object,  that  there  existed  a 
mevious  foidus  or  alliance  between  tlie  Samnites  and  Rome. 
The  Campanian  ambassadors  in  depair  made  a solemn  sur- 
render, in  the  name  of  their  countrymen,  of  their  towns 
and  fields,  the  altars  of  their  gods,  and  all  they  were  pos- 
sessed oC  to  the  Roman  people.  Upon  thia  the  senate 
lent  messengers  to  the  Summius  to  request  them  to  abstain 
i'rum  muliuimg  the  Cumpamaiis,  whu  were  now  suljeclb  of 
Rome.  The*  »upienie  cuuned  of  ilie  Samnites  lesoluiely  re- 
fused coinpltaiice,  and  suine  uf  ilieir  maguiraies  came  out 
of  the  cui'ia  ur  couucil-halJ,  aud  m ntuseiu-uul  ilie  Roman 
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metuan^er^  ordered  iba  prefeeU  of  the  ooliorta  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  devaaiate  the  Campaniau  territory.  Upon 
hearing  this’  the  senate  wnt  the  feciales  to  declare  war 
against  the  Samnitc*.  Two  armies  were  ordered  out.  one, 
under  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Cjrrus,  into  Campania,  and 
the  other,  under  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  into  Sainntum.  Va- 
lerius, after  an  obstinate  fight,  routed  the  Samnites,  who 
abandoned  ihoir  camp  in  the  night.  The  Romans  aoknow- 
ledge^l  that  they  never  before  met  such  stubborn  enemies. 
The  other  consul  having  enlerod  the  confines  of  Samnium 
by  the  valley  of  Ratirula,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifiita,  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  Samnites,  who  were  |iosled  on 
the  heights.  A legionary  tribune  named  Decius  Mus,  by 
his  intrepklity  and  quiokness  in  marching  up  to  a lieight 
yet  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  was  tho  means  of  extricating 
the  Roman  army,  which  attacked  and  defcatwl  tho  Samnites. 
A third  battle  took  place  near  Sucssola,  in  the  plain  of 
Campania,  in  which  the  Samnites  wore  again  defeated. 
The  two  consuls  ro-euterod  Rome  in  triumph.  In  the  fid- 
lowing  year  a formidable  mutiny,  which  broke  out  in  tiu; 
lloraan  army,  and  which  was  with  difficully  quelled  by  the 
dictator  Valerius  Corvus,  pi-evented  any  active  o|mraiions  in 
the  field.  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  consul  L.  Aciodins 
Mamertinus,  ontorod  the  country  of  the  Samnitc..;,  who 
sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it.  This  was  fiilluwed  by  a war 
between  the  Samnites  on  one  side,  and  the  Sidicini,  l>olini. 
and  Campanians  on  the  other,  which  led  to  the  final  war  be- 
tween tho  Latins  iheinsolves  and  the  Roraan.i,  and  the  total 
subjection  of  the  former.  [Latini.1  In  this  last  war  the 
Samnites  iippcareil  ns  auxiliaries  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  3'23  b.c.  a new  war  broke  out  with  the  Sam- 
nites. on  the  occasion  of  the  Romans  besieging  the  Greek  ; 
town  of  Palaeopolis,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a party  of 
Samnites,  hut  which  the  Romans  took  by  a secret  un- 
derstanding with  the  inhabitants.  The  Samnites  were 
joine<l  bv  the  Liicaninns.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  being  ap- 
pointed ilirtalor  to  (‘airy  on  the  war,  his  master  of  the  horse, 
Q.  FiibiuH  Maximus  RuUianus,  attacked  the  Samnites  in  his 
absence  and  against  his  orders,  and  defeated  them,  hut  for 
this  breach  of  discipline  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
dictator,  and  only  save<l  by  the  interference  of  tho  soldiors 
and  of  the  people  of  Rome.  [Papirii.]  Papirius  himself 
defeated  the  Samnites,  who  asked  for  and  obtained  one  rear’s 
trui'e.  But  liefore  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  tlie  Samnites 
having  again  attacked  the  Homan  territory,  the  dictattir,  A. 
Cornelius  Arvlna,  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  his  master  of 
the  horse,  was  sent  against  them.  Tiic  Roro.an  army,  being 
snrpriseil  by  the  enemy  in  an  unfavouralde  position,  after  fis'e 
hours'  desperate  fighting  was  in  dnngur  of  being  totally  de- 
feated, when  the  Samnite  cavalry,  seeing  the  bagga^  of 
the  Romans  moving  away  in  the  rear  without  protection, 
rushed  forward  in  disorder  for  tho  sake  of  plunder.  The 
dictator,  who  expected  this,  allowed  them  to  begin  plunder- 
ing, and  then  ordered  his  own  cavalry,  which  he  had  kept 
in  reserve,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy’s  hnrse.  which  were  out 
to  pieces.  Tho  Roman  cavalry  then  returning,  attacked  tho 
Bamnite  infantry  in  tlio  rear,  while  the  Roman  legions 
presscfl  them  in  front  w ith  renewed  ardour.  At  last  the 
mmnites  gave  way,  and  the  defeat  was  eomplete.  Tlieir 
general  was  among  the  kilUsl.  This  disaster  diaheartoned 
the  Samnites,  who  exclaimed  that  this  was  a consequence 
of  their  having  broken  the  truce,  so  that  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  ought  to  be  appeased.  Accordingly  the  magistrates 
deeree«l  that  Hriitulus  Papius,  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
country,  who  had  instigated  the  renewal  of  tho  war,  should 
be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  together  with  his  property,  as 
Well  as  tlie  Roman  prisoners  who  wore  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bamnites.  But  Brutulus  killed  himself,  and  his  body  was 
sent  to  Rome,  together  with  tho  prisoners.  The  Roman 
senate  declined  taking  the  property  of  Brutulus,  and  also 
refuserl  to  grant  peace  to  the  Samnites.  (Livy,  viii,  23,  39.) 

In  the  following  year,  321  b.c.  the  Samnites  having  made 
great  prcMrations  for  war.  gave  the  command  of  their  forces 
to  Oaius  Pontius,  son  of  Herennius,  an  experienced  officer, 
who  had  already  served  against  the  Romans.  He  ptaceil 
his  troops  in  arobusendG  in  a defile  between  Mount  Tabumus 
and  an  offset  of  the  Tifaln  ridge,  through  which  flows  the 
Small  river  Isclerus,  an  affluent  of  the  Vulturnus.  This 
was  the  direct  road  for  the  Human  array,  which  was  posted 
at  Gbiatia,  north  of  the  Vulturnus,  to  proceed  by  to  Malu- 
etitum.  [Brvkvktto.]  Pontius  sent  emissanes,  disguised 
as  shepherds,  towards  the  Roman  outposts,  who,  l*eing hcizcfl 
^d  quaationed  said  that  the  Samnite  forces  were  then  en- 


gaged in  besi^ing  Lucena,  a town  of  Apulia,  which  was  m 
iUUanoe  with  Rome.  The  coiutuls  T.  VeluriusCalviausand 
Sp.  Posthumius,  after  some  consultation,  resolved  to  march 
to  the  aaaistance  of  Lucoria  by  tho  must  direct  wav,  which 
was  across  the  Vulturnus,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isclerus, 
and  then  through  the  defile  towards  Maluentum.  Ad- 
vancing through  a narrow  gorge,  they  came  to  a little  valley 
between  the  mountains,  and  farther  on  tu  another  narrow 
defile,  which  they  found  barricaded  with  trunks  ol  trees  and 
pieces  of  rock,  and  looking  up  they  saw  the  Samnites  posted 
on  the  hills.  The  Romans  thought  of  retracing  (heir  steps, 
and  rccrosstng  (be  little  valley,  but  they  found  the  other 
narrow  |>ass,  loading  to  the  banks  of  the  Vulturnus,  also 
barricaded  and  defended.  The  consuls  then  ordered  the 
army  to  encamp  in  the  plain  and  to  fortify  themselves.  The 
Romans  spent  tho  night  in  a state  of  discouragement,  whilst 
tlie  Samnites  held  council  concerning  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Roman  auldiors  when  they  surrendered.  They 
sent  to  consult  Horenmua.  the  father  of  their  general,  an 
old  man,  retired  from  active  life,  who  had  a great  reputation 
fur  wisdom.  His  answer  was,  to  open  a pa.H6ago  fur  the  Ro- 
mans and  let  them  retire  without  molestation.  Thia  ap- 
peared absurd  to  the  Samnite  officers  who  sent  a second 
message  to  Herennius  who  then  said  that  they  should  put 
to  death  the  whole  Roman  army.  Putsled  at  ibcee  contra- 
dictory opinions,  the  Samnites  sent  for  Herennius  bimself, 
who  was  brought  in  a cart  to  the  camp,  and  appearing  in 
the  military  council,  explained  bis  meaning  :-»*ifyou follow 
my  first  advice,’  sakl  he,  ’your  generosity  will  win  you  the 
affection  and  fetendsbip  of  a powerful  nation  ; if  you  refuse 
that,  then  you  must  ui'slroy  the  Roman  army,  by  which 
means  you  will  render  Rome  unable  to  annoy  you  for  along 
time  to  come.’  ‘ But,’  said  his  son,  and  others  with  biro, 
‘supposing  we  take  a middle  course,  and  dismiss  the  Ro- 
mans after  imposing  upon  them  those  conditions  which 
befit  a conquered  array  i”  ‘ By  this  means  you  neitlier 
make  friends  nor  get  ml  of  oncmios ; you  spare  those  who 
will  never  forgive  you  for  their  own  humiliation,  and  who 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves.’ 
The  advice  of  Herennius  however  was  rejected.  The  Ro- 
mans, after  attempting  to  break  through  the  lurrounding 
enemy,  and  feeling  the  want  of  provisions,  sent  messengers 
to  ask  for  honourable  conditions.  Pontius  told  them  tliat 
they  must  consider  tbemselves  bis  prisoners,  and  as  such 
give  up  their  arms  and  file  off,  under  a yoke  or  ^lows,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  Samnite  array,  after  which  Uiey  would 
bo  allowed  to  return  home;  that  at  tho  same  time  peace 
I should  be  concluded  between  the  two  nations  on  fair  condi- 
tions : that  the  Romans  should  evacuate  the  Samnite  terri- 
tory and  withdraw  the  colonies  which  they  bad  placed  on 
(he  border,  and  a treaty  of  mutual  alliance  be  entered  into. 
The  consuls,  after  much  hesitation,  replied  that  they  could 
not  conclude  an  alliance  without  the  consent  of  ihu  Roman 
people,  but  they  and  all  the  (^cers.  submitting  to  necessity, 
subscribed  to  tho  conditions  of  peace  dwlated  by  Pontius, 
they  and  the  legionary  tribunes  homing  personally  guaran- 
tee for  their  folfilroent,  besides  leaving  six  hundrud  hostages 
in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Then  came  tlie  ceremony  of 
passing  under  a yoke  one  by  one,  the  ounsuls  first,  despoiled 
of  their  consular  robes  and  other  insigniaof  their  rank,  then 
the  officers  in  like  manner,  and  lastly  tho  common  soldiers, 
amidst  the  taunts  and  threats  of  the  surrounding  Samnites. 
who  struck  and  even  killed  those  of  the  Romans  whushoweil 
any  resentment  for  tl>o  insult.  Tho  spot  on  which  this 
transaction  occurred  became  known  by  the  namo  of  tho 
' Gaudine  Forks,’  from  ita  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caudium. 

When  tho  news  of  this  niiahap  reached  Rome,  it  produced 
univorsa.  consternation.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  beiug 
discussed  in  the  senate,  the  consul  Posthumius  pro)K>eed  to 
annul  the  treaty,  offering  to  surrender  himself,  and  tho 
tribunes  who  had  signed  it,  to  the  Samnites.  Two  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  contended  that  this  was  nut  suiU- 
eient  to  annul  the  solemn  engageroont  made  with  the 
Samnites.  hr  t they  were  overruled,  and  PeslLumius  and 
the  legionary  tribunes,  escorted  by  a feoiBlis,  were  lod 
back  to  the  Samnite  camp,  with  their  hands  bound, 
and  'git*en  up  to  Poniius,  the  fecialU  saying  that  thev 
were  guilty  of  ronoluding  a treaty  without  authority. 
Posthumius,  pretending  tu  be  offended,  struck  the  fe- 
cialis,  and  then  drawing  bark,  crii-d  out,  iliat  as  bo 
was  now  a Samnite,  and  us  such  had  struck  an  envoy  of 
Rome,  he  had  tberoby  afforded  a sufficient  reasuii  to  Roma 
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for  renewing  the  war.  Pontius  bitterly  reprooidied  Pust- 
huniius  for  this  despicable  subterfuge,  and  said  tu  tliu 
feeialis  that  if  the  Romans  did  nut  ap[m)ve  of  the  treuty, 
(hey  ought  lo  send  back  the  whole  army  to  the  naiuo 
position  which  they  had  occupied  previous  tu  their  sur* 
render.  He  ordered  his  liclorsto  release  the  prisoners,  and 
gave  them  pennission  to  go  where  they  pleoiM;d.  The  war 
was  continued,  and  the  .Saranites  took  Kreuellse,  n Roman 
colony,  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the  now 
consuls,  Papihus  Cursor,  marched  against  Luceria,  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  Samnilos,  and  in  which  tho  six 
hundred  Roman  hostages  were  detained.  After  defeating 
tho  Samnite  army  which  came  to  relieve  it,  Papinus  to^ik 
thu  town  and  ohliged  the  gsrribon  to  past  under  the  yoke. 
The  war  was  carried  on  for  several  years,  generally  tu  the 
disad\  Bntage  of  the  Snmnites,  if  we  are  to  buheve  Ltvy's 
acc(;unt,  until  30H  h.c.,  when  (be  consul  C.  Marcius  Rutihus 
was  defeated  and  wounded,  in  consequence  of  which  Papi* 
rius  Cursor  wos  named  dictator,  and  he  defeated  the  Sain' 
niies.  But  notwithstanding  these  repeated  defeats,  and  the 
evidently  exasgeraled  numbers  of  the  Samnites,  who.  accord* 
ing  to  Uvy,  fell  or  were  taken  prisoners  every  year,  and  by 
which  the  wholecountry  of  the  Samnites  roust  have  become 
depopnlutod,  we  still  read  of  large  Samnite  armies  appearing 
again  in  the  dcld  every  succeeding  year,  and  not  only  de- 
fending their  country,  but  overrunning  Campania,  invading 
tho  borders  of  l.atium.  and  fighting  conjointly  with  the 
Etruscans,  tho  Umbri  and  the  Marsi,  Pchgni  and  Her- 
nici.  Wars  were  earned  on  in  iliose  limes  in  a very 
dificrent  mannur  from  what  they  were  afterwards,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  tho  republic  and  under  the  empire.  Kvery 
yenr  a certain  number  of  citizens,  mustered  under  the 
new  consuls,  went  into  the  field,  fought  a battle,  and  if 
successful,  made  an  inroad  into  the  enemy’s  territory,  and 
after  a few  months,  perhaps  weeks,  returned  home  with 
their  plunder  ond  captives.  Hut  the  walled  towns  stood 
out  against  these  inroads,  and  the  oountry-peuplu  retired 
either  within  them  or  among  the  recossos  of  the  mountnins 
until  the  inva>lers  were  gone,  and  thus  the  (Mitntry  remained 
unsubdued.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  a mouutaiuous 
country  like  Satnniuro.  In  such  a slate  of  things,  it  would 
not  hare  been  practicable  to  send  out  oolotiies,  as  in  a con- 
quered country,  and  in  fact  we  find  that  even  (he  colonies 
which  the  Romans  had  placed  in  the  countries  of  the  Volsci, 
Ausones.  Campanians,  and  Hernioi,  nc-ar  thol>orders  of  Sara* 
nium.  sucli  as  Boro,  Fregellm,  Bairicuin.  &c..  either  were 
tnkon  by  the  Saranites  or  revolted  against  Rome,  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  rising  against  the  Roman  colonists  and 
joining  tho  Bnmniios.  [Colony.]  Hut  oi  last  the  stroiig- 
huldi  of  the  Saranites  began  to  foil.  Bovianum,  Luceria. 
Saticula.  Allifo).  were  laksu  one  after  the  oilier,  and  the 
Bamnito  array,  being  defeated  in  the  field  by  tlie  consuls 
Pustumius  Megiilus,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  in  which  his 
colleague  Minucius  Auguriiius  was  killed,  and  the  Samnite 
genenil,  Statius  Gallius,  was  taken  prisoner,  tho  Bamnitos 
suc<l  tor  peace,  in  the  year  3(i3  n.c.  Thu  senate  sont  (he 
'’onsul  Sompronius  Sophus  with  troops  into  Sainnium  to 
oxarnino  llie  real  disposition  of  tho  people,  and  the  8am- 
nites  having  received  the  Homan  soluiers  in  a friendly 
manner  and  supplied  them  with  all  necess.'tries,  the  senate 
granted  them  poaro.  (luvy,  ix.  45.) 

In  tho  year  298  b.c.  the  Lucanians  oomploiucd  to  the 
Roman  senate  that  the  Bamnitos  bad  urged  them  to  join 
in  a new  war  against  Rome,  and  upon  tbdr  refusal  were 
ravaging  their  borders.  The  Pioentes  also  sent  information 
that  the  Sumuites  had  made  to  them  proposals  of  alliance 
against  Rome.  Tho  senate  sent  a message  to  tho  Barauilcs 
to  abstain  from  annoying  the  Lucanians,  which  message 
being  disregarded,  a new  war  ensued.  Tho  Etruscans 
having  join^  the  Bamnites  with  a large  force,  in  which 
were  sUo  auxiliaries  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Romans 
chose  for  tbeir  new  consul  Q.  Kabius  Maximus,  notwith- 
itandiiig  his  great  age,  and  P.  Decius  Hus  (297  bx.).  In 
the  moan  time  (1m  Etruscan  cities  nearer  lo  Rome  having 
proponed  peace,  both  ounsuls  were  at  liberty  to  march 
at^ainst  Samuium,  Fabiut  by  way  of  Bora,  and  Decius 
througli  Campania.  Aftovravaging  a large  tract  of  country. 
Fabiux  met  the  Samnite  army  oo  (bo  bniiks  of  thoTifernus, 
and  for  a long  time  the  Rmnaiu  could  make  no  impression 
on  tlie  enemy’s  ranks;  but  at  last  Fabius  having  sent  tho 
hastati  of  the  first  legion  round  a mountain  lo  attack  the 
HaraniWs  in  the  rear,  the  latter,  thinking  that  the  other 
consul  with  his  army  had  arrived,  made  a pracipitale  retreat,  I 


leaving  .1940  killed  on  tho  field  and  330  prisoners;  a smau 
number,  observt-s  Livy,  for  such  a victory.  Dccius  having 
defoutud  near  Malueitium  sumo  Apuhaa  auxiliaries  uf 
the  Saranites,  the  two  consular  armio'»  spread  tluouglioul 
Saniuiuu)  which  they  ravogml  for  five  muntru..  during  w hich 
time  Decius  removed  luscumpto  forty-five  difiTerent  stations, 
and  Fubms  to  no  less  tlnm  oighty-six,  leaving  cverywhero 
tracer  of  the  dcvu>>latiun  effected  by  their  suldiers.  Fabius 
took  the  town  of  Cimetra,  after  which  bu  returned  to 
Rome,  ami  Decius  remained  to  romplete  the  rum  uf  Bani- 
iiium.  At  last  those  Bamiiites  who  weru  >>till  in  oiuis, 
being  unable  any  longer  to  detend  their  country,  iiiigra’ed 
ill  a bodv  under  their  leader  GelUus  Egiiatius  into  Etrnns, 
where  they  prevailed  upon  the  chief  men  uf  the  various 
states  of  that  country  to  effect  a general  rising  against 
Rome,  being  joined  also  by  the  Uiiihn  and  some  Gallic 
mercenaries.  Decius  attacked  and  took  by  storm  the 
remaining  towns  uf  Bumuium.  Murgauliu,  Romuleu,  and 
Ferentiuum.  Tho  destruction  of  that  onfortuuate  country 
appeared  now  to  bo  complete,  and  >et  wu  find  in  the  fiillow- 
iug  year  not  only  tbe  Samnites  who  had  joined  the  Eirus* 
cans  giving  full  employment  to  the  coiibuls  Volumniiu  and 
Appius,  but  also  a new  host  uf  Samnites  duscending  from 
their  muuuluins,  and  overrunning  tho  Fulurnus  Ager  in 
Campania.  Tlie  consul  Volummus  hastened  by  forced 
marches,  and  surprised  the  Samniies  uticnmbered  tvith 
prisuiiurs  and  booty  on  tho  lianks  of  the  Vuliuruus,  and 
easily  routed  them.  Tbe  Rumans  scut  Homan  colonics 
to  Minturnro  and  Sinucssa  to  secure  the  Falernus  Agcr. 
(Livy,  X.  14,  21.)  For  several  jcais  afierwiuds  wc  fii:d 
the  Romans  fighting  in  Sumniura  and  on  ihu  borders  of 
Samuium,  until  Livy  himself,  after  relaltug  tlm  usual  talc  of 
; battles  and  victories,  of  thousamU  killed  or  sold  as  onptivirs, 
obeervos  that  both  the  writer  and  his  readers  must  foci 
weary  uf  these  never-ending  Samnite  war^  which  however 
dUl  not  seem  lo  weary  out  those  hurdy  soldiers  who  fought 
them  (X.  31). 

Tito  Samnite  bust  which  had  migrated  into  Klrui  ia  fought 
bravely  in  conjunction  with  the  Etrutcaus  and  Gauls;  and 
on  one  occasion,  near  Sunimuiu,  the  Gallo-Samiiites  spre.'id 
disorder  into  tho  Roman  rauks,  when  the  consul  P.  Decius, 
perceiving  the  critical  in  ment,  devoted  himself  to  tho  in*, 
fernal  gods,  and  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  tho  enemy,  fell 
covereil  with  wounds.  This  act  restored  cunfidence  to  tha 
Romans,  and  they  finally  routed  tho  enemy  afior  a severe 
liMS  on  both  bides. 

At  last,  lit  llio  year  293  n.c.,  the  consul  L.  Papirtus,  eon 
of  the  former  conqueror  of  tlie  Samnites,  marched  into 
Samuium.  and  having  ravaged  the  country  in  lU  lengtit, 
laid  siege  to  Aquilonia.  one  of  Uie  lust  remaining  strong- 
holds of  tlie  Samnilos,  near  the  Apulian  borders,  whilst  his 
colleague  Carvilius  besieged  Cuminium.  An  army  uf 
49,000  Bamnitos,  16,000  of  whom  aero  picked  men  and 
bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  fight  to  tho  la>t,  moved  to  the 
relief  of  Aquilonia.  Papirius,  having  attacked  them,  met 
with  u desperate  resitiuncu,  but  on  a sud<len  a grual  cloud 
of  dust  arose,  which  was  produred  by  the  baggage  mules 
which  Papirius  had  sunt  round  unobserved,  uml  winch 
drac;ging  after  them  a quantity  of  braneliosof  trues  raisud 
the  (lust,  tbe  appearance  of  wiiich  impariud  fresli  cuuragu 
to  the  Romans,  whilst  it  dispiriied  the  Suuinitos,  alreuUy 
wearied  by  their  previous  re»istunre.  The  Saninitus  were 
routed,  and  after  losing  a vast  number  of  men,  which 
Livy  with  probublu  exaggeration  stales  at  30.099,  the  re- 
mainder uf  tbe  Samnite  infantry  took  refugu  within  Ai(ui* 
loma.  whilst  the  cavalry  rode  off  towards  B>jvianuiii.  Both 
Aquilonia  and  Coiuinium  were  taken  by  ibu  Rouiuiia  and 
burnt.  Papirius  next  besieged  Sepinutu,  which  he  entuied 
after  a brave  resistance,  and  Ins  colleague  Carviliua  tuuk 
Volano,  Jfolurobiiium.  and  Herculaiieuni.  The  snow,  w hich 
fell  deep  in  tbe  mountains,  obliged  the  Romans  to  uvaeuatb 
Bamnium. 

In  the  following  year.  292  b.c*.  one  of  (he  new  consuls, 
Fabius  Qifrges.  son  of  Kabius  Maximus,  marched  against 
the  Samnites,  and  was  defeated  by  them  with  a suvero  loss. 
Tho  senato  proposed  to  deprive  him  uf  his  comraand;  but 
his  veteran  father,  deprecating  tliis  humiliation,  offered  to 
serve  under  his  son  ns  his  legalus.  A new  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Banmitea  were  finally  routed.  Pontius,  tbe 
conqueror  at  the  Caudine  Furons  was  taken  pcisouer.  After 
taking  Venusia,  to  which  the  R4miaus  sent  a colony,  tbe  two 
Fabii,  fatlier  and  son,  returned  to  Rome,  and  the  senate 
grant^  to  Fabius  Qurges  tbe  honour  of  a triumph,  in  which 
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PontiuK  ap|>carefl  trith  bis  hands  tied  behind  hi&  back : after 
the  rurumun)',  ho  was  beheaded. 

In  the  year  2‘JO  B.c.  the  Samiiites.  worn  out  by  their  re- 
pealed defeats,  sued  for  peace,  which  the  Romans,  likewise 
exhausted  by  their  dearly-bought  victories,  felt  disposed  to 
grant.  The  consul  M.  Curius  Dcntalus,  being  charged 
with  the  negociation,  concluded  a jieace,  tho  conditions  of 
which  are  not  known.  (Livy,  E'pi/omc,  xi.)  ‘ Thus,’ says 
Eutropius  <ii.  9),  ‘ended  the  Samnite  war,  which  had  liLsted 
forty-nine  years,  against  the  most  persevering  enemy  that 
the  Romans  had  to  encounter  within  the  bouttdarics  of 
Italy.'  The  resultof  this  war,  or  succession  of  wars,  wa<<  that 
the  Romans  extended  their  power  over  South  Italy,  Cam- 
pania, and  Apulia,  and  thus  became  neighbours,  and  t>oon 
after  enemies,  of  the  Tarcntiiies.  The  Tarentine  war  brought 
on  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  and  the  first  war  of 
the  Romans  with  an  enemy  from  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
In  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Samnites  joined  that  prince, 
after  whose  second  retreat  from  Italy  and  subsequent  death 
they  found  thorosclves  attacked  by  two  Roman  armies, 
unaer  their  old  antagonists  L.  Papiriua  Cursor  the  younger 
and  S.  Corvilius,  who  utterly  defeated  them  (272  u C.}.  It 
was  then  that  Samnium  became  a conquered  country,  and 
the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Maluentum  and  other  places. 
Florus  snys  that  Samniibn  ceased  to  exist,  meaning  as 
an  independent  state;  and  those  who  reckon  this  ns  the 
end  of  the  Samnile  war,  give  it  a duration  of  seventy 
years,  in  which  however  there  were  considerable  interrup* 
lions. 

In  (he  war  of  Hannibal  the  Ilirpini  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  bul  the  Pontri  did  not 
At  last  in  tho  Social  War.  the  Snmnites  having  joined  the 
Marsi,  Vostini.  Peligni,  and  others  in  tho  common  league 
against  Rome,  remained  last  in  the  field,  and  were  dofoatod 
and  slaughtered  without  merry  by  Sulla,  who  exclaimed 
that  Rome  could  enjoy  no  repose  as  long  a.s  a number  of 
Samniles  could  collect  together.  The  dovaslalioii  of  Sam- 
nium by  Sulla  was  most  effectual ; the  (owns  were  burnt  and 
razed  to  the  ground ; Benevenluro  alone  was  spared.  The 
la«t  timo  tite  Saronitei  appear  in  history  is  during  the  war 
ofSuIla  against  the  younger  Marius,  when  Pontius  Telesinus, 
who  had  joined  the  latter  at  the  head  of  40,000  Samnites 
and  Lucanians,  stole  a march  upon  Sulla,  who  was  besieging 
Prteneste,  and  advanced  within  ten  stadia  of  Rome,  which 
was  without  any  adequate  defence.  Telcsinus  told  his  own 
Samnites  (hat  he  was  the  enemy  of  both  Marius  and  Suita, 
and  that  his  object  was  to  destroy  Rome  and  restore  free- 
dom to  Italy.  Sulla  however  came  in  timo  to  save  the  city. 
A desperate  battle  ensued  ; the  Samnites  defeatc<l  tho  left 
wing  of  the  Romans,  commanded  by  Sulla  liimsetf;  but 
Crassus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  having  defeated 
Carina,  a Roman  officer  of  the  party  of  Marius,  who  was 
opposed  to  him,  fell  upon  the  flank  of  the  Samnites,  who 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  Antemnse,  where  Telesinus  was 
killed.  Mtween  seven  and  eight  thousand  Snmnites  sur- 
rendered to  Sulla, who  niarcheil  them  to  Romo;  and  having 
shut  them  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  had  them  all  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  while  he  was  haranguing  the  senate  in  tho 
neighbouring  temple  of  Kcllona.  The  remainder  of  the 
Samnites  were  slaughtered  in  tho  same  manner  at  the 
taking  of  Prenostc. 

SAMOGITIA,  now  only  an  historical  name,  is  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  the  antient  duchy  of  Lithuania,  bounded  on 
the  north  bv  Courland  and  tho  Rallic,  on  the  west  by  the 
Baltic  and  Prussia,  and  on  tho  south  and  cast  by  Lithuania 
Proper.  It  produces  abundance  of  corn,  honey,  wax,  timber, 
horscH,  and  game.  It  now  forma  part  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment of  Wilno.  The  inhabitants  have  retained  in 
grcatorpuriiy  than  any  others  ihu  peculiar  customs  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Lithuanians.  The  places  deserving  of  notice 
are.  Kicydani,  a colony  founded  by  Prince  Kadiewill  fur 
some  Srotcli  emigrants,  where  they  long  floutishod;  and 
Pulangen,  the  harbour  of  which,  once  of  considerable 
impvrtance,  was  fUIed  up  with  earth  by  the  Swedes  at  the 
instigation  of  the  merchants  of  Riga. 

SAMOS,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  railed 
by  tho  Turks  Smam  Adaii,  lying  between  37"  and 
.37"  40^  N.  lat.,  and  cxlondtng  from  26®  .36'  to  27“  8' E. 
long.,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  distance 
of  ab<.ul  a milo  from  tho  promontory  of  Trogilium.  or  ; 
Capo  Santa  Maria,  which  lies  between  tho  gulf  of  Scala 
Nova  and  tiuit  of  Balat. 

rite  word  Samos,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo  (viii.  5U3),  > 


moans  a mountainous  height,  and  tbcrcfhre  may  bo  con- 
sidered as  characterizing  the  physical  features  of  the  island, 
while  the  names  Dryu»n,  Antheroum,  Molainphvllus,  and 
Cyirarissia,  given  to  it  by  tho  Greeks,  nro  descriptive  of  its 
fertility  and  varied  produce.  Its  early  history  is  mixed  with 
fable.  Wo  And  mention  of  Anrscua  ruling  here  over  the 
Carmns  and  l.,cloges,  and  of  n subsequent  establishment, 
after  the  rclurn  of  the  Ilcraclidac,  of  l..esbian8  led  by  Cy^li'o- 
laus,  and  lonians  cxpolled  from  Rpidaurus  under  Temhrio, 
the  Carians  consenting  to  incorporate  the  new  comers  into 
their  city.  The  date  of  this  settlement  is  probably  about 
988  B C. 

Very  soon  after  the  year  776  8.C.,  the  Samians  be- 
came remarkable  for  maritime  enterprise  and  com- 
merro.  They  were  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
imn(ovemcnts  in  ship-building,  originating,  as  Thucy- 
dides tells  us,  at  Corinth  (Thucyd.,  i.  13),  n c.  704.  \Ve 
find  them  trading  with  Egypt  under  the  protection  uf 
Psamraetichus,  w)io  gave  them  a settlement  there:  about 
B-c.  630,  a .Samian  merchant,  O)loetu,  made  a -iucccssrul 
voyage  to  Tartessui  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  Antient 
World,  and  brought  bock,  as  Herodotus  tells  us.  the  largest 
private  fortune  he  hod  ever  known  made  by  trade  (iv.  152). 
During  this  period  they  foundofl  several  colonics,  Samo- 
thrace,  Anoea,  Perinlhus,  Bisanthc.  Amorgus.  and  joined 
the  confederacy  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  called  the  P^nio- 
mum,  consisting  of  twelve  cities.  Scattered  notices  of  their 
early  kings  and  petty  wars  with  Ephesus,  Prienc,  &c.  occur 
in  the  antient  historians,  and  have  been  well  collected  by 
Panofka,  in  his  work,  * Res  Samiomro.’ 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Piaistralus,  the  government  of  the 
island  was  in  the  hands  of  Polycrates,  (ho  moat  remarkable 
of  the  tyrants  of  his  day.  Having  obtained  tho  government 
of  the  island  by  stratagem,  he  eslablisbcd  himself  tbero  as  a 
tvrant.and  became  very  powerful;  ho  extended  hisswuy  over 
t)ic  neighbouring  slates.  Lesbos.  Miletus,  &c., and  had  a larger 
navy  than  any  other  Grecian  prince  or  state  of  his  time; 
he  was  also  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  Amasis, 
king  of  Egvpt.  Shortly  after  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses,  Polycrates  became  engaged  in  a war  with  Lao^ 
demon,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  finally  repulsed  from 
the  island.  His  increasing  power  at  length  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  Persian  monarch  Darius,  whose  satrap, 
Oroetes.  allured  him  by  treacherous  promises  to  trust  himself 
in  his  power,  and  then  murdered  him.  Herodotus  (hi.  126) 
says  of  polycrates  that  he  perished  in  a manner  unworthy 
of  himself  and  his  high  designs,  and  that  none  of  the  Greek 
tyrants,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Syracuse,  were  to  he 
compared  with  him  in  greatness  of  character.  This  praise  is 
consistent  with  all  wu  read  of  Polycrates.  He  seems  to 
have  designed  to  make  Samos  the  mi.strcss  of  tho  Archi- 
pelago, and  to  have  neglected  nothing  that  could  enhance 
her  greatness,  either  by  the  skilful  conduct  of  wars  and 
foreign  policy,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  civilization. 
He  BurroundtHl  himself  with  all  the  princely  luxuries  which 
the  wealth  of  that  time  could  procure.  Dcmoeedcs  iho 
physician  and  Anacreon  the  poet  were  in  his  court.  He  is 
said  to  have  transported  superior  breeds  of  animals  from 
other  countries.  (Alhoneus,  lib.  xiL,  p.  640,  Cas.)  His 
seal  Was  made  by  Theodorus,  a celebrated  artist.  Other 
curious  anecdotes  of  him  may  bo  found  in  the  passage  of 
Athenmus  just  qiioted.  Tho  mole  in  live  harbour  of 
Samos,  of  which  llorodotus  speaks,  was  probably  executed 
under  his  directions. 

During  his  reign.  Samos,  enriched  by  her  trade  with 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  strengthened  by  the 
decline  of  the  status  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  extended 
her  sovereignty  over  the  Archi^lago  in  such  a manner  as 
to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  government.  After 
tho  Ireacherousiy-conlrived  death  of  Polycrat^  the  island, 
ilcprived  of  his  guidance,  and  a prey  to  civil  war,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Darius,  who  appointed  Syloson.  the  brother  of 
Polycrates.  as  governor.  The  resistance  of  Iho  inhabitants 
to  this  measure  led  Olanos,  tho  Persian  general  in  com- 
mand, to  order  a general  massacre,  and  Samos  was  delivcriKl 
up  to  Syloson  almost  unpeopled. 

Shortly  after  this,  we  find  the  Samians  joining  in  Ihu 
revolt  of  Ionia,  and  expelling  their  tyrant,  Acaces.  brulliur 
of  Sylowon.  They  coiilributeil  a iai^c  force  at  the  battle  of 
I Lado,  bul  treacherously  withdrew  from  the  engagement,  to 
obtain  favour  with  Darius,  to  wIkiso  empire  they  were 
again  made  subject,  but  were  roluased  Irom  it  after  the 
* battle  of  Mycale. 
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Tho  maritime  strength  of  Samos  w&s  broken,  and  their  go* 
•semment  made  democralicalby  Pericles,  u.c.  410,  who  took 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  a quarrel  between  this  island 
and  Milotus  to  crush  a power  wnich  might  otherwise  have 
been  a dangerous  subject,  if  not  a formidable  rival,  of  Atliuns. 
Alter  tho  expedition  of  the  Athenians  to  Sicily,  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Samos,  like  Athens,  became  agitated 
by  a struggle  between  the  oligarchical  and  domocraticul 
parlies  terminating  in  the  triumph  of  the  latter  After 
tho  battle  of  Aegospotami,  tho  Samiani,  alone  remaining 
firm  in  their  alliance  with  Athens,  sustained  a siege  from 
Ly«aiidcr,  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  Spartan  prin- 
ciples of  government.  After  this  time  the  island  fell  into 
various  hands.  Tho  Athenians,  Lacedtomonions,  and  Per- 
sians became  successively  possessed  of  it,  and  it  was  finally 
rcsiorctl  to  its  early  masters  by  Tiiiiothcus,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  Athens  as  her  ally  during  the  Social  War  (B.C- 
3C0).  Little  mention  of  Samos  is  mado  in  the  history  of 
tho  Mace<lonian  period.  Its  valuable  situation  as  a naval 
station  made  it  tho  prey  of  tho  great  monarchs  then  con- 
tending against  each  other,  and  after  forming  part  of  the 
Egyptian,  Macedonian,  and  Syrian  empires,  it  was  finally 
mode  subject  to  Rome,  B.C.  84.  Samos  was  afterwards  the 
rci^itloiicc  of  Marcus  Antonius  and  Cleopatra,  b c.  3'i,  and  of 
Augustus,  who  gave  iU  inhabitants  a titular  freedom. 
It  was  reduced  by  Vespasian  to  the  form  of  a province, 
though  the  memory  of  its  antient  glory  was  preserved  as 
late  os  tho  time  of  the  eni|>cror  Decius  by  the  inscription 
So/iiMr  irpiitT%iiv  on  its  coins. 

The  aniient  history  of  Samos  exhibits  very  strikingly  the 
vices  and  virtues  of  tho  Ionic  race.  In  lovo  of  liberty,  in 
commercial  and  naval  activity,  in  fondness  for  art,  not  less 
than  m luxury  and  fickleness  of  character,  thoy  very  much 
resembled  tbeir  Athenian  masters,  while  no  Greok  stale  at 
so  early  a period  as  tlie  time  of  Polyerntes  (rerhaps  equalled 
them  in  the  variety  of  their  mcrcanlilo  relations  and  enter- 
prise in  navigation.  Wo  find  them  in  close  alliance  with 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who  granted  them  a separate  tem- 
ple at  tho  establishment  for  Greek  lucrehanls  at  Naucratis, 
and  their  trade  with  Africa  must  have  been  carried  on  not 
only  by  the  assisinneo  of  the  Cyrena>anK,  but  by  their  set- 
tlement at  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  seven  days' journey  from 
Thebes,  an  oiit|>ostof  Greek  pivilizaliun  discovered  by  the 
array  of  Canibyses  on  their  invasion  of  that  continent. 
(Ilcrod , iii.  20.)  Closely  connected  with  their  trade  with 
Egypt  IS  the  history  of  tlie  early  art  of  Samos.  .\  school 
of  sculptors  beginning  with  Kheecus  and  liis  sons  Tlicodo- 
nis  ami  Teleclcs,  at  a period  (according  to  Pliny,  xxxv.  43) 
long  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Bacchiudso  from  Corinth, 
continued  till  the  limo  of  Polycrates.  (Muller’s  Archteo- 
der  Kunst,  60,  71.)  Theodorus  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented iho  art  of  casting  in  bronze,  and  of  him  and  his 
brother  the  well-known  and  remarkable  anecdote  U told, 
that  after  their  stay  in  Egypt,  thoy  formed  a statue,  oiio- 
half  being  made  at  Ephesus  by  Theodorus,  the  other  at 
Samoa  by  Teleclcs,  and  that  the  two  halves  tallied  exactly. 
Without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  general  origin  of 
Greek  art,  it  seems  probable  from  this,  that  the  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  Samos  hod  ie<l  these  two  artists  to 
imitate  the  proscribed  forms  and  unchanging  proportions  of 
tho  art  of  the  elder  country.  The  atiffness  of  the  early  style 
was  much  improved  U|Hin  by  another  Theodorus,  son  of 
Telcclos,  in  the  time  of  Polycratca,  and  the  skill  of  the  Sn- 
mians  in  working  metal  had  been  already  shown  in  the 
execution  of  the  brazen  caldron  dedicated  byColoens  to  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  ornamented  with  colossal 
figuri's  and  beads  in  high  relief. 

in  ihu  sister  arts  of  architcctvire  and  painting  the  Sa- 
mians were  also  eminent.  Rlueciis,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  built  the  Ilertcura.  or  temple  of  Juno,  the 
largest  which  Herodotus  had  over  seen  (iii.  GO).  In  lliis 
Icniplu  was  a statue  of  the  goddess  hy  Smilis  (an  artist  said 
by  Pausanias  to  bo  a contemporary  of  Dtodalus),  of  a very 
archaic  form,  as  wo  may  see  from  its  represcnlaliun  on  the 
coins  of  the  island. 

Mandroclcs,  a Samian,  built  the  bridge  over  the  Bosporus 
for  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  also  caused  a painting  to  bo  made 
of  Ihs  work  and  uf  lliu  monarch  passing  over  it  with  his 
army. 

Notices  of  Culyphon,  Timanthes,  and  other  Samian 
l>aiiilei‘»,  are  collected  from  Pausanias  and  other  sources 
by  Panuf  ka.  ‘ Res  Sainiorum,*  63,  who  also  quotes  pas'^ages  to 
show  that  tho  natural  genius  for  design  in  Ibo  islanders 


showed  itself  in  the  improvements  introduced  by  them  in 
ship-huilding.  The  coins  of  Samos  arc  very  numerous  and 
worthy  ofattcnlion.  The  earliest  autonomous  coins  boar  the 
head  of  a lion  or  of  a bull ; a winged  wild  hoar  or  a prow  of 
a ship  aro  common  reverses.  Juno,  with  her  attribales, 
and  l-ieptune,  Vulcan,  and  Minerva,  are  deities  ropresenteil 
upon  the  imperial  coins,  the  series  of  which  extends  as  far 
as  .Saluninus  junior;  the  usual  reverse  is  tho  nrchaio 
figure  of  Juno,  which  resembles  very  much  that  of  Diana 
on  tho  coins  of  Ephesus;  for  a more  particular  description 
of  which  SCO  Mionnet,  Deacription  des  MidaiHn  Antiques 
This  statue  was  still  standing  in  the  temple  in  tho  time  of 
Pausanias. 

Pythagoras,  who  was  a native  of  Ramos,  it  also  representerl 
in  a sitting  attitude  on  tho  imperial  coins,  touching  a globe 
placed  on  a column  wit.i  his  hand,  with  the  inscripiion, 
nroAroPHC  CAMIUN.  Other  types  are  Meleager  attack- 
ing the  boar,  the  river  Parthenius  personified,  Nemesis, 
&c. 

After  being  made  a province  by  Vespasian,  Samos  was 
coH’itituted  tbe  head  of  a theme  under  (he  Byzantine  em- 
perors. It  was  plundered  and  taken  by  the  Arabs  m the 
eighth  century,  and  recovere<l  by  I/eo  In  the  thirteenth.  A 
Turkish  chief,  Tzachas,  seized  U for  a short  time,  but  was 
soon  deprived  of  it  by  Johannes  Duca^.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  tho  Venetians,  and  afterwards  of  the  Genoese;  and 
upon  (he  Inking  of  Constantinople  (1433).  was  mraged  by 
Mahomet  II.  Selim  granted  permission  to  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, Kilitsch  Alt  Bassa,  to  colonize  the  island,  as  the  popu- 
lation had  bf>en  much  reduce<l  by  frequent  piratical  invasions. 
It  has  continued  ever  since  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  : the  inhabitants  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  free 
themselves  during  tho  laie  Greek  revolution,  in  which 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  did  not  join. 

Tho  form  of  the  island  of  Samos  is  irregular  and  in- 
dented ; the  i^reatest  length  is  from  west  to  cast,  and  | he  cir- 
cumference is  about  eighty  miles.  It  is  separate«l  from 
the  continent  of  Asia  hy  a narrow  strait  or  bopi?age 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  nowhere  more  Ilian  three  in 
breadth,  full  of  small  islands.  Thrnush  the  island  in  a 
dire<;tion  from  cast  to  west  runs  a high  mountain  called 
Ampelus  by  Strabo,  a cuntinuation  uf  the  promontory  of 
Troeilium,  and  terminating  at  its  western  extremity  with 
tho  iicight  uf  Kerkis,  the  MonsCercctiusoftho  antionts,  the 
loftiest  |X)int  in  the  island. 

Immediately  opposite  to  Cape  Santa  Maria,  between  the 
rivers  Metvlenous  and  Imbrasius,  is  the  port  of  Tigani,  the 
antient  harbour  of  the  city  uf  Samos,  which  has  an  artificial 
mote  built  across  it  from  north  to  south.  Herodotus  s]>caks 
of  an  immense  molo  in  this  harbour,  which  he  considers  one 
of  the  three  works  most  worthy  of  mention  in  tho  island, 

A little  inland  at  tho  distazicc  uf  about  five  miles  from  Cape 
Santa  Maria  U the  silo  of  the  antient  town  of  Samos.  From 
the  existing  ruins  Pocorkc  {Travels  in  the  Kant)  n. 
ground-plan  of  it.  fVom  which  it  appears  that  it  was  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  port,  parllv  un  Hat  ground,  and  partly 
occupying  the  south  side  of  Mount  Aropclus ; the  walls,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains,  arc  ca.sed  with  white  marble, 
and  have  square  towers.  At  about  sixty  paces  interval  they 
enclose  a quadrangular  space;  within  them  are  the  ruins  of 
a theatre  with  the  scats,  built  un  the  side  of  a hill.  To  the 
wost  uf  (he  city,  towards  the  Imbrasius,  are  tbe  remains  of 
an  aqueduct,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  one  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  (iii.  60),  which  was  carried  through  a moun- 
tain, and  was  one  of  the  three  works  which  he  considered 
most  worthy  of  adihiration  at  Samos.  Of  the  great  temple 
of  Juno  hanlly  anything  remains  except  a copital  and  base, 
engravwl  in  Toumefort.  {Voyase  du  Levant.)  Its  di- 
mensions were  ascertained  Kir.  Bedford,  an  archi- 
tect who  accompanied  Sir  William  GcU  in  the  second 
Asiatic  mission  of  Iho  Dilettanti,  to  be— loiigth  346 
feet;  breadth  189.  It  was  a decastylus  dipterus;  had 
ton  columns  in  front,  twenty-one  on  tho  sides,  a triple 
row  in  the  pronaos,  and  a double  row  of  four  columns 
between  the  antce  at  the  entrance  of  the  cella  in  front.  The 
columns  were  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaB,  and  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  infcrcoluronialiun 
in  tho  two  fronts  was  fourteen  feet,  in  the  flank  only  ten 
feet  and  a half,  and  in  the  Hank  of  the  pronaos  something 
still  less.  There  was  no  appearance  of  Huting  in  the 
columns.  The  material  was  the  white  and  bluish-grey 
marble  of  tho  island.  (Leake's  Asia  Minor,  348.)  Oppo- 
site to  the  old  city,  about  a mile  to  the  wc»t  of  it,  is  the 
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n)3<lorn  town  of  Cota,  or  HiyaXj)  lai^ctt  in  tbe 

i«land»  conlainiiit^.  in  Pococko’tt  tnnc,  about  twelve  small 
churcltOii  and  two  hundred  and  Ofty  hounca.  On  the  south 
siJu  of  the  cit)  is  a largo  {lUin  culled  Megulueampu^,  which 
hoa  bocurou  a btaguant  inuTali.  To  the  wc»t  of  C^ra  is  the 
rivor  Imbiahiun,  un  which  is  the  small  village  of  Mily.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  river  the  land  juts  out  to  the  south,  ter- 
minating in  (Jape  Colunna,  opposite  to  the  small  island  of 
Sainopoula.  To  tlie  west  of  this  promontory  is  the  village 
of  Maralhrocatnpos,  about  forty  iiulcs  distant  from  Patinos. 
Three  miles  from  this  village,  opi>osite  to  the  island  of  Ni- 
caria,  and  dl^tant  from  it  about  twelve  miles  is  a hermitage 
ralinl  St.  George's,  witli  a groUo  near  it,  on  the  top  of 
Mouut  Kurkis,  called  Panagia  Plianerumena.  Tlie  summit 
of  this  mountain  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round, 
and  has  a lake  at  the  lop. 

Fivu  miles  from  Maruthrocatnpos  towards  the  nortli  is 
the  tillage  of  Castany.  Proreediug  along  the  eoa.'it  in  a 
north  east  direction  wc  come  to  Corlovas'i,  the  most  con- 
aideiablu  town  m the  island  after  Cora.  The  port  is  a lad 
one,  being  much  exposed  to  the  north  wind.  Three  miles 
to  the  east  of  this  town  is  Farni,  a village,  ten  miles  from 
which,  in  adoopbay,  is  Vathi,  aluwn  with  a good  harbour  vn* 
cupahle  of  holding  a large  fleet.  There  U a smaU  harbour 
four  miles  to  the  north-east,  the  mouth  of  which  is  well  pro- 
tecit-d  by  little  islands.  On  tho  east  side  of  the  island  is 
aiioiher  perl,  which  Tournefort  ( du  Levant)  calls 

the  Port  des  Galdres.  Thu-e  are  the  principal  geographical 
puints  in  the  island.  The  soil  of  Samos  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  very  good  wine,  though  this  was  not  tho  rase 
formerly,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  antienU.  Tho 
muscat  gra|>e  is  much  cullivaled.  There  is  good  timber  on 
the  hiiU,  which  hate  quarries  of  wlmc  marble  in  abun- 
dance. 

Samos  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  pottery,  which 
was  made  from  a particular  kind  of  clay  found  in  the 
island. 

Travellers  .s|i«ak  of  the  abundance  uf  game  and  wild  sni- 
maU  in  the  island. 

The  inhabitants,  about  IS.OUU  in  number,  living  in 
eighteen  villages,  arc  nearly  all  Greeks ; they  are  dc&cnbo.l 
by  Michaud  and  Poujoulat  {Corresfmndance  d'Orient. 
1833)  as  being  wiutched  in  ihetr  condition  and  habits,  and 
of  a savage  appearance.  I'bcy  are  governed  by  a waiwude 
ami  cadi ; the  former  has  the  care  of  the  revenue,  ami  tho 
latter  administers  justice.  There  isalsoaChristian  governor, 
called  an  nga,  chosen  by  the  peoidc.  From  Pucocke's 
Travel*  in  the  tUai  wo  gel  the  following  siaiemenl  of  the 
unjount  of  the  revenue  yearly  accruing  from  Samos  in  his 
time: — land-tax, purses;  ^rach  or  poll-tax,  2u  purses; 
avanros,  or  fines  on  deaths  and  fur  crimes,  10  pur»es. 
Samos  IS  the  s'o  of  an  archbishop,  who  u also  bishop  of 
litaria.  His  lands,  with  those  belonging  to  the  pajms  or 
pnvsu,  and  caloyors  or  monks,  are  more  than  half  of  (he 
whole  island.  A minute  account  uf  tho  Malo  of  the  Greek 
church  in  Samos  may  ho  found  m a rare  work  tianalatcd 
into  English,  under  the  following  titlu:  ' A Description  uf 
the  Present  Slate  uf  Samos,  Nicaria.  Putmos,  and  Mount 
Alltos,  by  Joseph  Geurgiienus,  archbishop  of  Samos,’  I.,on- 
dun,  1677;  which  may  bo  also  referred  to  generally  for  an 
account  uf  the  cundiliun  of  the  island  during  the  seven- 
tet'iilh  century. 

For  furihor  information  sec  Dapper's  Jlisiory  qf  ih»t 
Arehi\.Ha^oi  Panofka,  Ret  Hamiorum ; Touruefirl,  Voyage 
du  Levant ; and  Ueauvaii.  Voyiigeda  lerawf.  Nancy,  1611) ; 
in  which  wmk  a bird's-eye  vh*w  of  the  island  is  given. 

SAMOTHRA'CE  (In/iottpyici)).  a small  island  oppofeile 
the  month  of  the  Hebrus  in  1 brace,  from  which  it  was  38 
miles  distant  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  23).  It  was  chielly 
celebrated  fur  tho  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  which  was  said  to 
have  originated  in  this  inland.  [CAmai.]  According  to 
liuroduius  (ii.  ol),  Samuthrnce  van  origmaltv  inhabited  by 
tne  Pelo^giaiis.  from  whom  the  iiilmbilniits  learnt  (he  re- 
ligious inysterios  which  they  solemnized. 

In  Homer  (he  ulaiid  is  usually  calk'd  Suinos  (//.,  xxiv. 
78,  753),  or  the  Thracian  Samos  (U.,  xiii.  12).  und  was  said, 
according  to  some  accounts,  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
a colony  from  the  island  of  Samos  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  setiled  there  (Pau'*.,  vii-  4,  ■.  3;  Stralx),  x.. 
p.  467);  but  Strabo,  who  did  not  believe  this  account, 
derived  iU  name  from  tamos,  which  meant  a height,  nr 
from  tiM  Sail,  wlunn  he  supposed  to  bo  the  antiunt  in- 
babitonu  of  the  oouniry.  Oiher  accounts  stale  (bat  it 


was  originally  called  Dardania.  and  that  Dardanus,  the 
founder  of  Troy,  passed  over  from  this  island  to  Asia  Minor. 
(Strabo.,  vii.,  p.  331.) 

The  Suiuothraeiaus  joined  the  army  of  Xerxes  whon  he 
invaded  Gteuce,  and  one  of  (heir  ships  distinguished  itsedf 
at  the  battle  uf  Sulamis.  (Herod.,  viii.  90.)  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  u free  slate. 

SuQiothraco,  according  to  Pliny,  was  32  niilu.s  in  circum- 
ference. It  cuntains  a wry  high  mountain,  called  Sauce 
bv  Pliny,  from  which  Homer  says  that  Ttoy  could  be  seen. 
(//,  xiii.  12.) 

S.VMOVKDES,  ona  of  Uio  most  widely  spread  nomadic 
naliuna  of  Northern  A^ia.  Tlio  tribes  uf  the  Samoyedcs 
inhabit  two  large  irauls,  one  of  which  extends  ulung  I he  sliurcK 
of  the  Polar  Sea.  and  tho  other  on  both  sides  or  the  Altai 
Mouiitamii.  I'hus  ihere  are  northern  and  southern  Sa- 
moyedes. 

The  Northern  Suinoyodcs  wander  about  in  the  country 
which  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  coast  uf  Siberia. 

I Tliu  moat  eastern  point  at  which  they  are  found  is  the  Gulf 
ufTaimooras,  which  tics  west  of  the  pet  insula  that  termi- 
nates m tho  North-cast  Ca))e,  the  must  northern  point  ut 
A>iu.  From  this  gulf  westward  they  occupy  the  whole 
coast  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  they  arc  even  found  west 
of  that  range,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Pechora,  as  fur  a-« 
the  bankx  uf  the  river  Mezen.  Thus  they  inhabit  tho  coast 
of  the  Polar  Sea  between  44°  and  100°  k.  long.  Tl'.ey  aru 
uf  short  stature,  seldom  attaining  five  fuel,  and  resemble 
iheTung'iuses  in  thccunrurmatiunof  their  body.  They  liaie 
round,  broad,  and  Hal  faces,  thick  lips,  a bn>ad  and  open 
nose,  very  little  beard,  and  very  coarse  black  hair.  Tlicy 
are  stout,  and  have  muscular  limbs.  They  have  herdHof 
rein-deer,  hut  they  use  this  animal  only  for  drawing  their 
sledges.  They  do  not  milk  them,  nor  du  they  cat  their 
Hesh.  They  live  ehicHy  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  of 
which  the  principal  object  is  the  wild  rein  deer,  with  w hich 
their  country  abounds,  and  which  supplies  all  their  wanis. 
They  take  also  several  kmd.->  of  fur  bearing  animals,  espo* 
cially  foxes.  The  sea  supplies  thorn  w ith  white  hears  and 
some  other  nnimal-,  and  dead  w hales  are  occasionally  earned 
(O'  their  shores.  From  time  to  time  they  ucctipv  themselves 
with  Hailing  in  the  rivets  und  lakes,  but  tho  chase  is  their 
principal  ciuployineni.  They  are  heathens,  and  profess 
the  religion  called  Shamanism.  It  is  stated  that  the  nu- 
melons  tribes  which  belong  to  tho  Northern  Saniovcdus 
contain  TO.uoO  individuals. 

The  Northern  Samovedesare  dividi-il  from  ihclr  Foutheru 
kinsmen  by  an  immense  tract  uf  country,  occupied  by  the 
Ostiaks,  and  several  tribes  that  belong  to  tliu  Tungoosea, 
cs^'cialty  the  Tcha[>ogires. 

The  Southern  Satiioycdos  inhabit  that  part  of  the 
Altai  ^lountains  which  extends  from  tho  sources  of 
tbe  river  Tshulysbman.  one  uf  the  principal  branches 
of  the  river  Obi  (near  8b*  E.  long.),  to  ihe  soulh-weslern 
extreraity  of  Lake  IhiVkal,  ur  to  104°  E.  long.,  where  they 
upproBch  the  banks  of  llic  river  Selenga.  The  principal 
beat  uf  the  Samoyedcs  in  this  pait  is  the  valley  helwceu  the 
two  chains,  called  Krgluk  Taigak  Taiga,  on  the  north,  and 
the Tangnu  OSla,  on  ihesouih  [Altai  Movntains,  \ol.  i., 
i>.  39i^.  ill  whieh  the  two  piineipul  brunches  uf  tho 
Vciicsei  river,  the  Ta-Kimu  and  iho  Kunitshyk,  have  their 
origin.  This  couiiiry  i.s  included  within  the  lerritorie-i  of 
the  Chinese  empire;  and  these  Sarnoyedes,  called  Solutes, 
are  tributary  to  (he  emperor  of  Chin».  and  obliged  to  do 
military  service  along  the  frouiicr.  Some  small  tribes  uf 
Samoyedots  inhabit  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Erghik 
Targak  Taiga  range,  where  they  are  subject  to  Russia,  mid 

ay  a tribute  of  furs.  They  extend  northward  along  the 

anks  uf  the  Vene^eT  to  Abakansk,  and  along  the  Udo,  a 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Tunguska,  to  Nibhuoi  Udinsk. 
Sonic  uf  these  tribes  Inc  enthcly  on  tbe  produce  of  the 
cha>c,  such  os  elks  and  dilfurent  kinds  of  deer,  espccinll}  a 
large  species  called  inarali.  They  also  take  sables  aitd 
Btluirrefs  with  the  furs  of  which  they  pay  their  Iribuie. 
Other  tribes  have  herds  of  rein-deer,  their  country  being 
tho  moxt  bouthern  region  in  whicli  that  animal  is  met  with 
in  Asia.  They  uhc  tho  males  as  huniing  aiiiuials,  and  (he 
females  supply  them  with  milk.  A few  have  adopted  04:1  i- 
culture,  but  they  cat  also  the  roots  and  stems  of  some  wild- 
growing  plants.  The  SoyoU'S,  ur  Chinese  «;>umu>edcs,  how- 
ever, inhabit  a rich  pasture  country,  and  live  un  the  prmluce 
of  their  herds,  consisting  of  horses,  black  cattle,  and  camels. 
Tliesc  Southern  Samoyedcs  o.xactly  resemble  their  northern 
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kinimen  in  tbo  formation  of  their  bodie«,  except  that  the; 
have  a tolerably  thick  beard.  The  different  tribes  of  the 
Samoyedi-s  speak  different  diiUeota  of  ono  language,  which 
varies  greatly  from  the  languages  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  though  it  contains  a considerable  number  of  roots 
which  occur  in  tlie  languages  of  some  natioiis  of  Central 
Asia. 

(Pallas.  Reisen  ihtrch  t»!richiedf‘tut  f^roeinzen  det  Ruui*' 
chan  /fetcAe ; Klaproth.  Asia  Ihlyglotta ; Ritter.  Erd- 
kunti^f  turn  Asien,  vol.  i.  i. 

SAMPHIRE,  an  herb  in  much  request  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  as  a salad  and  picklo.  The  true  Samphire  is 
the  Critkmutn  maritimumy  a plant  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Uinbellifcrs.  It  is  a very  succulent  plant,  with  pale* 
green  leaves,  and  tlowors  arrangetl  in  umbels.  It  grows  on 
rocks  by  the  sea-sidc.  Thu  species  of  Salioornia[8AUCOit?n  a] 
are  oAen  called  Sampbtro,  and  are  used  in  tho  same  manner, 
but  they  are  very  much  inferior  to  tho  Crithmum  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

8AMPOO,  n»er.  [Brahmapootra.] 

SAMSOE,  OLE  JOHAN,  was  burn  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  I7d9.at  Nestred,  where  his  father  was  a person  in 
eosy  circumstances.  At  first  be  was  educated  at  liome  by  a 
private  tutor,  but  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  school  at  Cold- 
log.  of  which  Justitsraad  Thorlacius  was  then  the  rector. 
He  proceeded  thenco  to  the  university  of  Copunhagen,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  abilities  and  attain- 
ments. and  where  he  formed  some  literary  friendships.  One 
of  his  roost  intimate  associates  was  Rahbek,  with  wnom  he 
set  out  on  a tour  through  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1782. 
The  two  fhendsvi»ted  Paris  on  their  return  in  the  autumn 
of  1784.  It  was  now  necessary  that  he  sliould  form  somo 
decisive  plans  for  the  future,  for  though  his  father  bad  left  j 
him  what  was  at  the  lime  a considerable  property,  it  was 
vesteil  in  Indian  stock,  which  had  fhUen  very  greatly  in  the  ’ 
interim,  while  tliu  expenses  of  travolUng.of  which  be  seems  | 
to  have  borne  the  greater  share,  bad  made  some  inroad  into 
his  finances.  At  the  advice  therefore  of  a fKcnd.  be  applied 
for  the  po^  of  teaoiter  to  the  royal  pages,  but  did  not  nold 
it  longer  than  about  five  years.  His  salary  howevor  was  con- 
tinued to  him  at  a pension. 

la  1793  be  was  made  one  of  the  masters  of  tho  Latin 
scliooi,  but  resigned  that  situation  in  the  following  apring, 
his  motive  fur  acoopting  it  having  been  chiefly  to  make  such 
addition  to  bis  income  as  would  enable  him  to  marry  a lady  to 
whom  he  was  attached ; yot  though  all  preparations  had  been 
made,  and  the  day  itself  fixed,  the  marriago  wok  broken  off  by 
mutual  consent,  and  without  breach  of  goo<l  understand- 
ing between  the  parties.  Thus  released  fi'om  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  a family,  Samsiie  gave  up  his  other  enngemonts, 
and  applied  himself  entirely  to  litert^  studies,  ^^ides  his 
Soandinavian  talea,  the  first  of  which.  * Fritbiof,'  hod  been 
composed  by  him  while  at  the  universilr,  ho  commenced  a 
translation  of  Cicero's  ‘ Offices.’  and  anollier  of  Garve'swork 
on  morala  His  proficiency  in  Greek  literature,  and  his 
admiration  of  Plutarch,  suggested  to  him  tho  idea  of  writing 
a work  on  antiont  history,  thrown  chiefly  into  tlie  form  of 
biographies  of  the  most  conspicuous  personagos,  connected 
by  succinct  narratives  of  intermediate  events.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  execute  or  oven  begin  it,  for  nothing  of 
the  kind  was  discovore<l  among  his  manuscripts.  He  now 
tried  his  talent  in  a different  walk  of  literature,  where  sue- 
oess  brings  with  it  more  sudden  and  more  brilliant  popu- 
larity. The  enthusiasm  with  which  his  tragedy*  of  ' Dy- 
vecke’  (founded  on  the  history  of  tho  beautiful  mistroas  of 
Christian  II.  and  her  ambitious  mother)  was  reecivod,  would 
^ubtlots  have  led  him  at  once  to  prosecute  tliat  enrocr.  and 
indeed  the  plans  of  two  other  dramas  on  national  subjects 
were  found  among  his  papers.  But  ho  did  not  live  ovon  to 
be  assured  of  his  triumph,  as  he  died  January  24th,  1796, 
just  a week  bo/bro  the  first  representation  of  his  piece,  which 
took  place  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  * Dyveoke*  makes  an 
e|M>ch  in  tho  annals  of  the  Danish  stage  : written  in  prose, 
and  divested  of  those  jioiiipous  conventionalities  which  oAen 
serve  merely  to  diiguiie  feebleness,  this  drama  c^ivates  by 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  dialogue  and  situations,  and  by  ita 
forcible  yiathos.  It  is  true  thatcritieism  has  alleged  many 
defects  against  it;  yet  if  not  perfect,  it  furnished  a modri 
which  did  not  previously  exist  in  the  language ; and  lioth  on 
that  account,  and  as  ^ing  the  only  dramatic  attempt  of 
the  author,  it  deserves  to  be  estimated  by  its  boauiios 
and  iu  BMrita.  This  tngedy  and  his  Tales  fima  the  two 


I volumes  of  his  posthumous  pieces,  edited  by  his  friend 
Rahbek. 

8AMU£I.„  BOOK8  OK,  two  canonical  books  of  the 
(^d  Testament,  the  first  of  which  coiitains  the  history  of 
Israel  from  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  Bainuul  to  the  death  of 
Saul  (b.c.  )I71-IOo5);  and  the  second  tlie  history  of  David's 
reign  for  about  forty  years  (b.c.  1U56-IUI7).  At  Uiis  point 
the  history  is  taken  up  in  the  I'rst  Book  of  Kings.  Tho 
Jews  end  most  Christian  writers  ascribe  a portion  of  these 
books  to  Samuel  (who,  from  the  nature  of  their  contents 
could  not  have  written  the  whole),  and  the  remainder  to  tho 
prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the 
following  passage  in  1 Chron.,  xxix.  29: — * Now  the  acts  of 
IMvid  the  king,  first  and  laat,  behold,  they  arc  written  in 
the  book  of  Samuel  tho  soer,  and  in  tho  book  of  Nuthaii 
the  prophet,  and  in  tho  book  of  Gad  the  seer.’  The  first 
twenty-four  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  from 
Samuel's  birth  nearly  tu  his  death,  are  ascribed  to  Samuel 
himself.  As  to  the  remainder,  it  cannot  be  exactly  de- 
termined what  part  was  urilten  by  Gad.  an.l  what  part  by 
Nathan ; but  it  is  conjectured  that  Gud.  who  wus  very  |>ro- 
bably  a pupil  of  Samuel,  and  a companion  of  David  in  his 
wanderings  during  the  life  of  Saul  (I  Sam.,  xxii.  5),  wrote 
the  history  of  David,  from  iIm  death  of  Samuel  to  his  being 
made  king  in  Hebrond  Sam.,  xxv.;  3 Sam.,  v.);  and  that 
the  remaining  t»rt  of  the  second  book  was  written  by  Na- 
than. These  three  portions  then  were  collected  bv  Ezra 
when  he  fonned  the  canon  intoono  book  ; for  in  the  Jewish 
canon  the  two  books  of  Samuel  form  only  one.  Jalin,  on 
the  contrary,  ascribes  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  to 
the  same  author,  and  places  tlieir  publication  about  the 
forty-fiiurth  year  of  the  Mbylonish  captivity. 

In  the  Scptuafftiit  those  books  are  calleil  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Kings,  or  of  the  Kingdoms.  [Kmos; 
Chrotticles.] 

(The  IntriKiuetiont  of  Jahn,  Bichhorn,  Bertholdt,  De 
'Wettc,  ami  Horne.) 

SAMY'DA.a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Samvdem.  *nie  genus  having  all  the  characters  of  the 
faraify  tu  which  it  belongs,  is  distinguish«Mi  by  pos^aing 
10-12  stamens,  all  of  which  bear  anthers;  while  the 
stigma  is  globose.  The  species  consi^^t  of  small  trees  or 
shrubs,  found  in  the  hut  parts  of  America,  such  as  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  with  a few  doubtful  species  in 
the  East  Indies.  The  branches  are  sometimes  thorny;  the 
leaves  alternate,  entire,  or  serrate,  with  pellucid  dots  and 
twin  stipules;  flower-stalks  axillary, single-flowered, solitary 
or  fascicled  with  while  hut  sometimes  purple  flowers. 

SAMYDA'CBjfi,  a natural  ord«r  of  apetalous  plants,  of 
uncertain  station,  and  Tdaoed  by  Do  Candolle  amongst 
polypulaiouH  Exogens,  lliey  have  tbreo,  five,  or  seven  se- 


SMOfta  aMuiaxs. 

a,  imscli « ah  uipuUt*  Miaivn  simI  lower*,  A,  flower  oscnwl,  ■iMiwlDZ  the 
iBuuilrlplMW*  »Uioau»  «u»d  tbe  piiitl  t 6.  MDiHer  with  It*  iloxbla  cell ; 4,  UAaa 
.....  t — s *0  It*  |Mui«*l  ylacaala. 
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pals  more  or  less  cohering  at  thd  base;  stamen*  perigynou*. 
two,  tbrw,  or  four  linie*  as  numerous  a-t  the  sepals,  with 
itiunndclpbuus  filaments;  Ruiwinr  one-celled  ovary;  imle- 
fimte  ovules  allached  to  panetal  placetU®;  capsules  with 
fnuu  three  to  five  valves;  numerous  seeds  fixed  to  the 
valves;  fle-hy  albumen  and  a radicle  pointing  away  from  the 
hilum.  Tlie  leaves  are  alternate  with  stipules,  marked  wuh 
round  and  linear  j»ellucid  dot*.  The  apetalous  fiowers  and 
fruit  of  this  order  approximate  it  to  Bixacem,  and  its  i>eri- 
gvnouft  stamens  and  aUernato  stipulate  leaves  ally  it  to 
Uo>acem.  it  is  an  entirely  tropical  order,  composcNl  of 
small  trees  or  shrubs.  The  bark  and  leaves  aro  slightly  as- 
tringent. One  of  the  species,  Casearia  ulmifolia,  us^  in 
Brazd  as  a remedy  against  thu  bile  of  snakes,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  leaves  are  applied  to  the  wound,  and  an  infusion 
of  (hem  is  taken  internally. 

JS.VN  BLAS,  a town  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  the  stale  of  XalUco,  formerly  the  province  of  (iuada- 
laxara,  is  situated  on  an  inland  formed  by  two  mouth*  of 
the  Rio  Grande  dc  Santiago  a-s  itenlefB  the  Pacific,  li  is 
the  seaport  of  Topic,  and  the  chief  maritime  blalion  in  Xa- 
li»»oo.  it  stands  about  three-tjuartors  of  o mile  from  tho 
ahorc,  on  a very  remarkable  isoluiud  rock,  rising  abruptly 
out  of  a low,  swampy,  wooded  plain  or  savannah,  to  the 
height  of  loO  feet,  inaecessible  on  three  sides,  and  with  a 
surface  of  about  500  yards  each  way;  within  which  limil* 
the  town  IS  of  course  cimfined.  From  the  plain,  which  is 
always  more  or  less  under  water,  rise  exhalations  and  mias- 
mata’. which  render  the  town  very  uniiealihy  by  causing  a 
low  lever,  besides  giving  birth  to  myriads  of  inosquiloea  and 
sand-tlies.  During  the  rainy  season,  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber, the  place  is  perfecily  uninhabitable  from  thu  torrents 
of  rain,  which  destroy  the  houses,  and  jHirfecily  insulate 
the  ruck.  At  this  season,  all  the  inhabitants  who  can  aflurd 
if,  rt^movo  not  only  themselves  but  most  of  their  properly 
to  'lepic,  and  the  yiopulatton  is  in  a few  days  reduced  from 
3000  to  150. 

At  tlio  shore  is  a villago  cailcil  l.a  Playa,  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  fishermen  and  those  connected  with  tlie  arsenal, 
wliicb,  though  new  in  a dilapidated  stale,  was  once  of  great 
importance.  A gi>od  ropuwulk  still  remains.  A small 
Sniuary,  the  northern  branch  uf  the  Rio  Gratidc.  affords  a 
safe  buat-harbour  and  lauding-pittce,  but  tho  anchorage  in 
the  roads,  which  is  comiaandvd  by  two  batleries,  is  much 
cx;>osed  to  westerly  winds.  Sail  Bla.s  affords  good  supplies 
of  meal,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  but  the  climate  is  very  hot  in 
tho  summer.  21”  3*2'  N.  lat.,  105“  IS'  W.  long.  High- 
water.  full  and  change,  at  9h.40iu. ; rise  between  Gaud  7 feet. 

(Ca)>tain  ilall’a  SoiUh  .-iMJcnru ; Captain  Bcvchcy’s 
Voyage  to  the  Parijic ; Snilwif  Directumt,  Stc.) 

^JAN  FRANCISCO,  a i>orl  in  the  Mexican  dominions, 
in  the  province  of  New  Cuhfurnia,on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Pacific.  It  is  only  on  account  of  its  size,  and  tho  perfect 
security  which  it  offers  to  vorbcIs  of  any  burden,  that  it 
lias  at  present  any  claim  to  notice,  though  llicrc  can  Ixr 
little  doubt  that  it  will  ultimately  arrive  at  greater  im- 
portniico  from  the  fertility  of  its  i»otl  and  delightful  cli- 
mate. The  entrance  Id  narrow,  lying  between  land  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  on  the  southern  point  of  which  stands 
a fort  to  guard  tlie  poioiage.  Afler  running  in  a westerly 
dtreciiim  about  six  miloB.  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
extending  30  miles  to  the  south  east  between  two  ridges  of 
Ir.ll*  with  low  land  at  the  base  reaching  to  tho  shores  and 
lerininating  in  small  winding  creeks;  the  other  taking  a 
northern  direction,  afier  about  four  miles  oyieus  out  into  a j 
capacious  basin  lU  miles  in  diameter,  and  after  converging  ! 
to  a second  strait,  again  expands,  and  it  coimocied  with  ' 
three  largo  rivers,  calle<l  Je^u  Maria,  Sacramento,  and  | 
San  Joachim.  I1ie  greater  part  of  the  south  east  arm  is  | 
verv  shallow,  leaving  only  a narrow  channel  up  the  centre,  : 
and  the  landing  is  bad.  There  are  several  islands  and  some 
dangerous  rocks  and  shoal*,  but  the  anclu^ragcs  are  safe 
and  well  slieltcrei].  A bar  of  sand  lies  eight  miles  off  the 
entrance,  with  only  25  to  3U  feet  water;  and  with  a high 
wind  a heavy  sea  breaks  over  it. 

It  is  not  however  devoid  of  interest  in  other  respects, 
being  one  of  the  curliest  setilemcntt  uf  the  Old  Spaniards 
fur  the  charitable  purpose  of  converting  the  Indian*  to  ! 
CliriHlianity.  Their  fort  or  stronghold,  called  the  Presidio, 
vras  fixed  near  tho  entrance,  on  the  southern  shore,  about 
half  a mile  inland.  It  is  a square  enclosure,  the  sides  of 
which  ue  about  3UU  yards  in  length,  and  were  formerly  sur- 


rounded by  a mud  wall  about  15  feet  high,  pierced  for  mu»* 
ketry.  Against  the  inner  side*  uf  tliese  walls  arc  the 
dwellings  of  tho  settlers,  the  centre  being  left  clear  for 
exercise  and  military  evolutions.  These  walls  are  now  in 
ruuif. 

From  this  primary  soltloment  emanated  thu  five  follow- 
ing mi>9>ioiiB,  which  were  cstablisheil  in  various  part*  of  the 
ailjacoiit  country  under  the  protection  of  the  l*reaidio ; — 

San  Franciscu,  founded  in  1776;  Santa  Clara,  1777; 
.San  Josf*,  1797  ; Sun  Franciscu  Solano,  lb23;  Son  Rafael, 
1827. 

As  they  are  nearly  limilar  in  appearance  and  in  their 
political  organization,  ihev  may  aU  conio  under  the  fol- 
lowing brief  descriutioii.  ^I'be  most  conspicuous  object  is 
the  church,  aromiu  which  are  congregated  the  dwellings 
of  the  padres,  and  of  the  soldiers  and  alieiidanls  uf  the 
establishment,  which  are  built  with  some  pretuiiKions  to 
orilcr  and  comfort;  and  at  a little  distance  slaml  tho  mud 
buUof  the  Indians,  placed  in  squares  with  great  regularity. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Indians,  who  arc  under  the  abso- 
lute MUtrol  of  ilie  pudres.  to  cultivate  tho  soil,  and  take 
care  of  the  herds  of  sheep  and  rattle  in  which  consists  the 
wealth  of  the  missions;  the  hides  and  tallow  sent  to  Mon- 
terey lur  shipment  form  their  chief  source  uf  revenue. 
Seme  of  the  missions  possess  as  many  as  lU.bUO  head  of 
I cattle. 

I San  Francisco  is  situated  about  throe  miles  to  the  south- 
' cast  of  the  Presidio,  in  tho  moist  of  a beautiful  and  fertile 
plain.  Santa  Clara  is  in  an  extensive  plain  not  far  from  the 
head  uf  the  southern  arm  of  the  pert.  San  .Tus£  is  at  the 
fuutuf  thu  hills  lolhosuuth-oast ; and  the  two  luurc  modern 
Tuissums  are  near  the  shores  uf  the  northern  arm.  Supplies 
of  meat  and  vogetHbles  are  plentiful,  and  the  country 
abounds  wriili  game  and  wild-fowl. 

The  Presidio  is  in  37“  48'  N.  lat.  and  122®  26'  W.  long, 
lligb-waicr  at  full  and  change,  Uih.  5Uro. ; the  rise  is  eight 
feel, 

(Captain  Beechey  s Voyage  to  the  Pictfic.) 

S.AN  MARI'NO,  Reptbuc  of,  isasraall  territory, con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a sleep  mountain  with  itsufTsets  and  valleys, 
covering  an  area  ofabout  27  square  miles.  It  is  situated  with- 
in tho  papal  province  of  Drbino,  and  about  tun  miles  from 
the  coast  of  llic  Adriatic.  The  whole  population  amounts  to 
about  7UU0.  lire  town  of  San  Marino  stands  on  tho  up|)er  part 
of  the  mountain,  tho  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  an  old 
castle  with  three  towers,  on  which  the  slundaid  of  the  re 
public  waves.  Tlin  tow  n is  ill  built  and  ill  paved  ; the  streets 
arc  steep,  and  uiily  practicable  for  mules  and  dunkuys.  Tho 
square  before  the  town-house  is  large,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  neighbouring  Apennines.  The  church  of 
the  Capuchins  contains  a fine  painting  representing  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  Outside  of  the  town  is  il  Borgti.  m* 
suburb  ; and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  three  or  four 
villages,  Serravalle,  Acquariva.  Feglio,  &c.  The  inhabil- 
aiits  have  cultivated  every  slip  of  ground  that  cim  be  made 
productive;  they  make  some  very  good  wine,  some  oil,  and 
rear  silk-worms,  the  proiluco  of  which  constitutes  an  article 
of  trade.  Tlicy  have  also  some  good  cattle.  They  import 
Corn  from  the  neighbouring  Papal  Slate. 

The  origin  of  the  republic  of  Sun  Marino  is  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  dark  ages.  Marinus.  a holy  hermit 
from  Dalmatia,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  thic  mountain 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  nra,  and  after  his  death  a 
church  was  raised  to  his  memory,  end  a village  grew  up 
round  the  spot.  In  the  tenth  century  it  became  a walled 
town  by  tho  name  of  ' PIcbs  Santi  Marini  cum  Castcllo.*  It 
seems  to  have  governed  itself  as  an  independent  munici- 
pality ; and  we  find  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  commune 
of  San  Marino  purchascil  tome  lands  from  tho  neighbour- 
ing counts  of  Montefeltro,  lords  of  Urbino.  During  the 
Wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  (tuibelins,  the  people  of  San 
Marino  took  tlie  part  of  the  latter,  togetlier  with  their 
neighbours  of  Monlefullro.and  as  such  were  excommunicated 
by  innocent  IV.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. the  popes,  in  conference  of  tho  cession  made  by 
Rudolph  of  llabiburg  [Papal  State],  began  to  send 
rectors  to  the  Romagna,  to  enforce  the  suzerainship  of  tho 
papal  see  over  the  towns  ami  lords  of  the  country.  One 
of  these  vicars,  Hildubrandinus,  bishop  uf  Arezzo,  about  the 
year  1291,  cumnlatned  that,  with  thecxcepliun  uf  the  town 
of  Cesena,iio  other  place  in  Romagna  would  obey  lua  injunc- 
tions. This  rector  appointed  a ceruin  Tbcodoric,  canon  of  SL 
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Leo,  OS  his  vicar  for  the  ilwtriot  of  Moutofvluo.  m u Lich  San 
Marino  wasincludod.  The  comtiumu  of  San  Marino  Wing 
summoned,  like  the  re&t.  b>'  the  vicar,  to  pay  certain  dues 
and  fees,  refused  ;aml  the  matter  being  referrtM  to  alearued 
judgu  of  Rirniui.  called  Palamede,  ho  decided  that  the 
commuuitv  and  men  of  San  ^^arinowure  exempt  frum  pay- 
ment, having  been  of  old  inde(>«ndent  of  all  foreign  dumi- 
nioii,  a decision  which  was  confirmed  by  the  vicar  Tlicodu- 
ric  in  a charter  onoted  by  Dulflco  in  lus'Storia  di  San 
Marino.'  From  Inat  time  San  Marino  has  been  acknow- 
ledged as  an  independent  stale  by  the  pupe^,  although  sumo 
popes,  or  rather  their  legates  in  the  Romagna,  have  aUeropletl 
at  limes  to  enforce  their  autliority  over  that  little  slate,  hut 
the  attempt  has  not  been  persevered  in.  [ALUKaoxt.] 

When  i^uaparto  overthrew  the  papal  goverumeut,  he 
ro»i>ecled  the  independence  of  San  Marino ; and  in  IB) 4, 
when  the  pope  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  the  freedom 
of  the  republic  was  cotidrmed.  The  legislative  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  a great  council  of  300  anziani,  or  elders,  ami 
the  executive  cuu8i^t.'l  of  a senate  of  twelve,  with  a gunfa- 
loniere,  who  is  changed  every  three  months. 

SAN'  RKMO,  a province  of  the  Sardinian  States,  forming 

Eart  of  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tho 
farilime  Alps,  wiiich  divide  it  from  Piedukrut.  east  bv 
the  province  of  Oneglia,  wet>t  by  the  county  of  Nizza  and 
the  principality  of  Monaco,  and  south  by  the  Medilcr- 
raneai)  Sea.  1110  country  partakes  of  iho  general  nature 
of  the  Riviera,  being  occupiod  by  ofiacts  from  tho  Alpii, 
which  advance  to  the  sca-shure,  and  contain  between  them 
narrow  valleys  through  which  (low  several  torrents  that 
are  generally  dry  in  summer.  Tlie  lower  lulls  and  valleys 
and  the  strips  of  level  ground  along  the  coast  produce  oil,  I 
oranges,  lemons,  and  wine.  The  climato  is  very  temperate  ' 
and  genial,  the  thermometer  seldom  falling  below  tho 
freezing-point.  Even  date-trees  bear  fruit  in  some  favour- 
able spots.  (Bertolotti,  f Vujggto  tielhi  Liguria.)  Tho  iKipu- 
lation  of  tlie  province  cousisU  of  5G,ab<J  mhabitanU,  distri- 
buted among  ‘IS  communes. 

Sax  Rkmo,  the  chief  town,  is  built  on  tho  slope  of 
a sleep  hill  wliich  rises  from  tho  sca-coast ; the  mountains 
forming  a semicircle  around  and  sheltoriiig  it  from  the 
north  winds.  The  lower  hills  around  the  town  are  planted 
with  olive,  orange, lemon,  fig,  almond,  and  iKimegraiiate  trees, 
uhirb  constitute  tho  principal  wealth  of  the  innahitants. 

Tho  population  of  tlio  town  amounts  to  1 l.OtU),  many  of 
whom  are  employed  ns  seamen,  and  enjoy  a good  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  mildness  of  character.  Murders, 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  other  distrirts  of  this  coast,  are 
unknown  among  tho  natives  of  S.m  Romo.  Before  1797 
San  Remo  had  eighty  large  merchunt  vessels,  mostof  which, 
being  pressed  by  the  French  into  the  scrvico  for  their  cx- 
}H.*<litiuu  to  Egypt,  were  lost.  Tlie  town  h.is  now  hardly  any  i 
other  but  coasting  craft,  with  which  it  trades  wiihMar8uiIlu  . 
and  Genoa.  j 

San  Remo  has  a communal  college  with  about  400  : 
sturleiits,  and  several  churche.^  and  palaces.  The  church  ' 
Dell’  Assunfa,  or  Dtdla  Costa,  is  a fine  siruclurc  orna-  I 
mented  with  several  cotutuns  of  alabaster  and  crovrnul  ' 
by  a haudsorac  di»me.  Tl>e  Palace  Borea  has  a gallery  of  j 
guod  paintings.  Tlie  town  being  funnerly  deficient  in  good 
w^tcr,  has  been  of  late  years  abundantly  supplied  with  it 
by  ati  a'|ueduct  through  the  care  of  its  iiitendente,  the 
Avvocato  Nota,  well  known  for  his  dramatic  works. 

San  Remo  rlates  its  origin  from  the  ninth  century,  having 
been  built  below  a rasilc  on  the  hill  calluil  Castrum  S. 
Romuli,  from  the  mime  of  a bishop  of  Genoa  who  was 
buried  there,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens. In  the  tweinU  century  Sun  Remo  was  an  independ- 
ent community  under  a nominal  allcgianco  to  tho  German 
einperura.  and  in  1170  it  made  an  alliance  with  Genoa  and 
Nizza  for  the  mutual  protection  of  their  respeclivc  shipping 
against  the  Pisans.  In  1199  however  San  Remo  placed 
itself  under  the  allegiance  of  Genoa,  with  a reservation  of  its 
municipal  franchises  an<l  immunity  from  arbitrary  taxation. 
This  state  of  things,  which  was  common  to  most  towns  of 
the  Riviera,  lasted  till  172B,  when  the  Genoese  having  laid 
certain  duties  upon  the  latter,  the  people  of  Snn  Remo  took 
up  arms  and  aismissed  the  magistrates  sent  by  Genoa. 
But  through  the  mediation  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the 
former  relations  between  the  metropolis  and  its  depend- 
encies were  re-eslnblishe<l.  In  1753  however,  in  consequence 
of  fresh  dissensions,  the  Genoese  sent  nn  armed  force  to 
San  Remo,  built  a castle  to  overawe  the  town,  and  deprived  i 


the  ciiizetvi  of  most  of  their  privilege?.  Some  time  afier 
an  anonymous  writer  published  ‘ Alt'muiircH  touchaut  la 
Superiurit6  Impvxialu  sur  les  villus  de  Genes  et  de  S.m 
Remo,’  Ruiibhun,  17C8,  in  whicli,  referring  to  the  old 
suzerointy  of  the  emper«rs  over  the  whole  of  the  towns  ot 
this  coast,  he  said  that  San  Remo  could  not  bo  bound 
by  allegiance  to  Genoa,  but  was  merely  connected  by  a con- 
vention. The  Ceivicso  on  their  aidu  nitempled  to  pio\u 
* their  old  high  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Liguria  iude- 
pendenlly  of  the  Empire.*  (Accirielli,  Comprtulio  dvllf. 
Storie  di  Uennm,  vol.  ii.) 

San  Remo  has  produced  some  le.irned  men,  among  others 
Micliel  Angelo  da  Sim  Remo,  an  Orieninllst.  who  live<I  in 
the  sovenleenth  coulury,  and  Franccseo  Maria  Gaiidio. 
professor  of  mathematics  in  tho  university  of  Rome,  and 
the  author  of  sowiral  valuable  works.  esjreciaJIy  on  hydraulics, 
wbodie<l  in  1793. 

The  only  other  jilace  of  any  imporlanrc  in  the  province 
is  Ventimiglia,  the  aniicnt  Albium  Intemelium,  a well- 
built  (own  of  570U  inhabitants  on  the  &ca-oonst  at  tho 
mouth  of  thu  Rota,  and  n bishop’s  see.  The  cathedral,  a 
structure  of  ttie  middle  ages,  is  said  to  be  built  on  the  re- 
mains of  a temple  of  Juno  rnis<-d  by  the  consul  M.  /Emi- 
lius, after  his  last  victory  over  the  Ligurians,  n.c.lB?.  (Liv., 
39.  c.  2.)  Tbu  church  of  St.  Michael  is  partly  huitl  with 
the  remains  of  a temple  dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 
The  town  contains  several  Roman  inscriptions.  Father 
Angelico  Aproaio.  a native  of  Ventimiglia,  and  a great 
philolngist  and  bibliographer  of  the  seventeen!  h century, 
bequeathed  a cou&ideralle  library  to  the  Augustine  con- 
vent in  tho  town,  which  was  plundered  of  its  best  works, 
by  the  revolutionists  of  Genoa,  it  is  said,  during  the  French 
invasion  in  1797. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Ventimiglia  had  its  counts,  who 
afterwards  became  feudatories  of  tbc  city  of  Genoa.  1'his 
relation  wascoufirmed  by  the  diploma  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric I.,  dated  1 162,  which  granted  to  tho  republic  of  Gemm 
tho  whole  Riviera  from  Monaco  to  La  Spezia,  as  an  im- 
perial fief,  saving  the  rights  of  the  rcspceiivo  counts  and 
marquises.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Ventimiglia  w.is  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Genoa  and  the  Anjou  counts  of 
Provence.  In  April,  1794,  the  French,  who  had  already 
taken  possession  of  Nizza  and  Monaco,  appeared  hefuru 
Veulimiglui.  Tho  Genoese  governor,  not  having  the  means 
of  resistance,  could  only  protest  again.sl  this  violation  of  a 
neutral  territory.  Tlie  French  then  sprcaii  along  tho 
Riviera,  from  whence,  two  years  after,  they  penetratea  into 
tho  plains  of  Lombaidy. 

Between  Ventimiglia  and  Snn  Remo,  on  a hill  above  Iho 
road,  is  tho  village  of  Perinaldo,  the  birth-place  of  the  astro- 
nomer Domenico  Cas.«ini,  and  his  nephew  Maraldi.  likcniso 
an  astronomer,  who  died  at  Paiis  in  1739. 

The  piovinco  of  San  Remo  was  for  a long  time  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  Iho  Genoese  lerrilory.  It  has  been  also 
considered,  geographically  speaking,  as  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Italy  on  this  side,  the  olLets  of  the  Maritime  Alps 
from  the  group  of  the  Cut  di  Tends  coming  rhise  to  the  K-a 
near  Motiaco,  and  closing  fhe  pa.'^sagc,  whilst  the  river  Uoia, 
which  descemU  from  Tcnila,  Hows  along  their  eastern  or 
Italian  base.  [Monvco.]  The  country  of  Nizza,  which  lies 
to  the  west  of  the  mountains,  is  open  on  the  side  of  Pro- 
vence, the  Var  being  rather  a conventional  limn  a geogra- 
phical boundarv.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  tho  boun- 
dary betweeu  Italy  and  Gaul  is  placed  nt  the  mountain 
summit,  now  called  Code  dellaTurbia,  on  the  road  between 
Villafronca  and  Monaco,  upon  which  a splendid  trophy  was 
raised  by  the  senate  to  Augu.slus,  in  commemoration  of  his 
having  finally  subjcclful  all  tho  Alpine  tribes,  of  which  an 
inscription,  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  20).  recorded  the  names.  A 
fragment  of  the  inscription,  with  the  words  ‘ Genies  Alpinw 
deviette,’  is  seen  upon  a gate  leading  to  the  M|imro  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  the  village  of  Turbia,  os  well  as  fragments  of 
columns  and  other  remains.  The  neighbouring  church  was 
built  with  stones  taken  from  the  monument,  the  mnssivo 
round  tower  or  liody  of  which,  that  bore  Ibe  colossal  statuo 
of  Augustus,  still  remained  in  tho  seventeenth  cunlurv.  and 
was  used  as  a castle  todefend  the  pass;  but  Marshal  Villars, 
in  (he  wars  of  l>auia  XIV..  blew  up  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Tho  remaining  part  is  called  by  the  natives  ‘II  trofeo  di 
Augusto,' 

SAN  SEBASTIAN.  [Sbbastjax,  San.] 

S.\N.\.  [Arabia] 

SANADON,  NOEL-ETJENNE.  was  horn  at  Kouen, 
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Ft-bruary  1C.  ICrc.  Having  entered  early  into  the  order  of 
Jufiuit.s,  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  first  at  Caen,  and 
aflcraurti*  at  Pans.  On  the  denlh  of  Pfiro  Ducerceau,  be 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  through  whooe 
iiifiucnco  he  became,  in  17^8,  librarian  of  the  Collide  do 
Louis  lu  Grand,  which  situation  be  held  till  his  death,  Oc* 
tober  22,  17.13. 

The  POre  Sanadon  wa*  possessed  of  considerable  erudi- 
tion, and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  llucl  and  most  of 
the  other  U*arncd  men  of  his  time.  lie  is  the  author  of  a 
prose  translation  of  Ilora'o.  ‘ I.es  Po^'sies  d'Hurace,  dis- 
posdos  suivantTOrdie  chronoloaique,  ct  traduites  on  Kran- 
cais,  avec  des  Ucmuniutts  el  dcs  Dissertations  critiques,' 
Paris  and  Amsletdaui,  1728,  2 vols.  4to.  There  is  a subse- 
quent edition  in  8 vols.  !2mo.,  17C9.  Tliis  translation  is 
iH'ttcr  than  tl>at  of  Daricr,  and  has  smoothed  the  way  for 
following  translators,  but  it  possesses  few  of  the  beauties  | 
of  Horace.  Sanadon  is  the  author  of  a I.«alin  licroic  poem, 

* Nicauor  Moriens,'  which  contains  some  pleasing  imitations 
of  Tlie<»ritu«,  Anacreon,  and  other  Greek  poets.  Ho  wrote 
also  some  I,atin  lyric  {>oems,  ‘ Carminum  Libri  Qualuor,' 
Paris,  1715,  l2rao.,  and  translated  the  ' Pervigilium  Ve- 
neris,’ Paris,  1728,  l2mo.  Many  of  Ins  Latin  verses  and 
Latin  discourses  have  been  published  separately,  of  which 
a detail  is  given  in  Moreri’s  ' Dictionnairo  Historique,'  edi- 
tion of  1759. 

SANCKRRK.  [Chkb.] 

SANCHEZ,  FRANCISCO,  c^^niraonly  called  * El  Bro- 
censo.'  an  eminent  classical  sidinlar  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Las  Br»^as,  in  tlie  province  of  Estremadura  in 
Spain,  in  152-1.  Hu  cuinraenccd  hU  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Valladolid,  where  ho  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1551.  From  thence  ho  went  to  Salamanca,  where, 
having  been  incorporated  in  the  university,  he  obtained,  in 
1554,  the  cluiir  of  rhetoric,  and  also  taught  Greek  and 
J..titin  with  thu  highest  reputation.  Justus  Lipsius,  Sciop- 
ptiis,  and  other  learned  scholars  of  his  lime  speak  in  the 
iiighest  terms  of  liiiu.  Tlie  former  bestows  on  him  the 
epithets  ' divine’  and  ‘ admirable.'  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
(Ad  little  vt  Ihfpanos.  p,  89)  calls  him  * Mercurius  alquc 
A|kjIIu  Hispanico.’  In  1574  Sanchez  took  the  doctor’s  degree. 
Hu  lutd  alreaily  cilited  Purstus,  Pomiionius Mela, the  'Ibis' of 
Ovidius,  Virgil’s  ‘ Bucolics,’  and  Horace’s  'Art  of  Poctrv.’ 
He  now  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  composition  of  the 
work  which  gained  him  must  reputation,  namely,  bis  ' Mi- 
nerva ; seu  dc  Causi^  IJngua.'  I^tineeCommentarius,’  which 
ap|>earcd  for  the  first  time  at  Salamanca  in  15.S7,  8vo.,  and 
was  often  reprinted  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  more 
mmlerii  times  at  Amsterdam,  1754, 1761,  Svu.,  with  remarks 
by  Sciuppius  and  numerous  annotations  by  James  Voorbrock. 
fpKRizoKiws-3  Another  edition  was  publishc<l  at  Utrecht, 
1795,  with  the  ailditious  of  Everard  Seboid.  Tlie  ‘ Minerva ' 
is  a work  in  which  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax  are  explained 
by  means  of  quotations  from  the  classic  authors.  It  gained 
iU  author  great  reputation  among  the  learned  of  his  time. 
In  1 50.3  Sanchez  resigned  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  favour  of  his 
Son-in-law  Bartholume  de  Cespodcs,  and  reserved  fur  himself 
those  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  which  lie  filled  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  Sanchez  died  on  th«  17lh  January, 
Ifitil,  at  the  age  of  77,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
convent  of  Sun  Francisco.  Besides  the  ahove-mentionej 
he  wrote  the  following  works Verm  brevisquo  Gram- 
malices  Laliiio)  Institutionoe’  (Salamanra,  1587,  &vo.), 
which  htt  subsequently  published  in  Spanish  under  the 
title  * Aric  para  salwr  Latin  (Sal.,  1595,  8vo.);  ‘ Gramma- 
tics Grscso  Compendium'  (Salaro.,  1592,  Aulw.,  1591, 
8vo.);  * De  Arte  Dicendi,'  Salam.,  1556;  ‘Du  Intcrpre- 
tandis  Auctoribus,  sive  de  Excrcitaiionc,’  Antw.,  1582  and 
1598;  * Paradoxa,’  Antw.,  1682,  8vo.;  * Otganum  Dialec- 
ticum  ot  Rhetoricum,*  Salam.,  1588,  8vo.;  ' Dc  NonnuUis 
Porpbyrii  aliorumque  in  Dialectica  Erronbus  Scholse  Dit- 
locticflD,’  Salam.,  1588  and  1597.  He  also  published  a very 
learned  Commentary  on  iIm  ‘Emblems’  of  Andrea  Alciati, 
Leyden,  1563  ; on  the  ' Sylvm*  of  Angelo  Politiano,  Salam.. 
J554;  on  the  Poems  of  Juan  de  Mena  [Mena};  on  thu 
Works  of  Garciloso  de  la  Vega,  SaUm„  1574.  All  his 
minor  works,  with  tlie  exertion  of  the  ‘Minerva,’  were 
collectetl  and  publisbod  at  Geneva  in  1766,  4 vuU,  8va; 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  the  life  of  the  author  by 
Gregorio  Mayans. 

Sanches,  Francisco,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived 
at  the  same  time  as  tlie  subieet  of  the  preceding  article,  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  aim.  Uo  was  bom  of  Jewish 


parents,  hut  embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Ho  died  in 
1632.  !Hit  works,  among  which  is  a valuablo  Commentary 
on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  were  published  after  his  death, 
Toulouse,  1636,  4to. 

SANCHEZ,  THOMAS,  a learned  tbeoloman,  was  bcim 
at  Cordova  in  1550,  of  noble  parents.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  entered  the  Society  oi  the  Jesuits,  and  in  course  of 
time  became  director  of  the  noviciate  at  Granada.  His 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  theological  learning  was  such 
that  he  was  consulteri  on  difficult  cases  of  conscience  by 
persons  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  This  induced 
him  to  write  his  ‘ Disputationes  de  Sancto  Matrimonii  Sacra- 
mento,’ which  he  intended  as  a sort  of  manual  for  con- 
fessors. This  work,  in  which  the  author  displayed  great 
learning,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animadversion 
(Bayle’s  DiW.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  45),  owing  to  the  free  manner 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Genova,  16U2,  folio,  and  has  subsequently  gone  through 
fifteen  different  editions.  Healsowrote'Onus  Morale  in  Pne- 
repta  Docalogi,*  Mad  , 1613;  and  * Consilia,  seu  Opuscula 
Moralia,’  Lyon,  1G34-5.  Sanchez  died  19th  May.  1610,  at 
Granada,  where  he  was  interred  with  great  pomp. 

SANCHEZ  DE  ARE'VALO.  RODRI'GO,  generally 
known  as  Rodorieus  Sanetius,  a Spanish  prelate,  much  ad- 
mired for  his  writings  on  errlcsiastical  history  and  oilier 
subj^ects.  was  born  at  Santa  Maria  de  Nieva,  in  the  diocese 
of  Segovia,  in  1404.  After  receiving  his  classical  odura- 
lion  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the  do- 
groc  of  doctor,  he  entered  the  church,  and  wa.s  made  suc- 
cessively archdeacon  of  Trevino  in  the  diocese  of  Bureo^. 
dean  of  lAion.  and  dean  of  Seville.  About  1440,  John  II., 
king  of  Castile,  wishing  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Frederic 
III.,  chose  Sanchez  for  that  purpose.  Sanchez  succeeded 
so  well  in  the  object  of  his  mission,  that  when  Calixtus  HI. 
became  pope,  lie  was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  of  Castile  to  con- 
gratulate hi.s  holiness  on  his  accession.  In  allhisembassie- 
Sanches  made  Latin  harangues  to  the  different  princes  lu 
whom  he  was  sent.  These  harangues  are  still  preserved  in 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.  On  the  accession  of 
Paul  II.,  S.mchcz,  who  had  been  prc^'ailed  upon  by  his 
predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  was  appointed  by  that  pope 
governor  of  the  casllc  of  St.  Angelo,  and  keeper  of  the 
jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Roman  church ; and  in  course 
of  time  promoted  to  the  bishoprics  of  Zamora,  Calaborrn. 
and  Palencia,  which  be  however  governed  witlioul  quilting 
Rome.  He  employeil  all  the  time  he  eould  spare  from  his 
official  duties  in  cum{K)sing  several  works,  most  of  which 
have  never  been  printed,  fledicd  at  Rome,  Ocl.4th,  1470, 
and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santiago  dei  Spagnuolt. 
Hewrutetlic  following  works  ‘Speculum  Vitro  Humanx, 
&c.,'  being  a treatise  on  morals,  divided  into  two  books,  in 
which  very  heavy  censure  is  passed  on  the  clergy.  Rome, 
1468.  folio:  ‘Epistola  de  Expugnalionc  Nigropuntis,'  fulio, 
without  date,  but  probably  before  the  author's  death. 
‘Compendiosa  Historia  Hi^anica'  (Rome,  1470.  4to  ),  de- 
dicated to  Henry  IV.  of  Castile;  this  was  subsequently 
reprinted  in  the  collection  entitled  ' llispania  lllustrala,’ 
by  Andrew  Schott,  vol.  i.  (Frankfort,  1603).  'Liber  du 
Origine  ac  Differentia  Principatus,  &c.,’  being  a treatise 
wherein  the  author  labours  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  over  all  other  sovereigns,  Rome,  1521.  Ho  oUo  wrote 
many  more  works  on  difl'erent  subjects,  which  arc  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  tho  catalogue  of  which 
my  bo  seen  in  Nicolas  Antonio,*  Bib.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  297. 

SANCHUNIATHON,  a Pbojnician  writer,  whose  tcru 
is  not  certain : soma  make  him  a contomporary  of  queen 
Serairaraii  (Euscb,  JV<rp.  £rang„  i.,  p.  31;  x.,  p.  4X5)  ; 
and  others  say  that  bo  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euiob.,  I.  c. ; Suidas,  t.v. 

His  birthnlacc,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  was  Bery- 
tus,  though  Athenrous  (in.,  p.  126,  where  however  the  com- 
mon reading  is  Z«eeuii^i>iv)  and  Suidas  call  him  a Tyrian. 
He  was  the  contemporary' of  Adonilibnas,  a kiug  of  B\bV.is, 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  as  secretary ; and  it  was  at  the 
requestor  thisking  that  he  wrote  his  principal  work.  Suidoa 
mentions  the  titles  of  two  works  of  Sanchuniathon,  one 
called  w(pi  rqc 'Efi/iov  at'<7iuXcyi<ir ; another  Ai’yvvruicr)  5(o> 
\oyim.  Atbenrous  speaks  of  4>oivtAic«  of  Sanebuniathun, 

‘ A History  of  Phmnicia,'  which  by  other  antient  writers  is 
called  ^M»>uuKi)  lirro^ia,  or  ^otvicwv  5toXdy«a.  (Porohyr.,  Dh 
Ab$tin.  *b  Arum.,  u.,  p.  94  : Tlieodorct,  p.  34.)  But  these 
three  titles  probably  refer  to  different  portions  of  the  same 
work,  namely,  to  his  History  of  J^osnicia  ’ in  which  ho 
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deAcriberl  tlM  religiom  u well  os  the  profittio  biilo^  of  hit 
own  ooiintrjr.  and  alto  the  theolc^jr  of  Egypt.  He  is  said  to 
have  derived  most  of  bit  information  tho  bookt  of 
Taaut  (Hermes),  or  from  Hierorebal,  a priest  of  the  god 
'Iftfw  (perhaps  Jehovah) ; and  if  tho  latter  be  tho  tame  at 
Jcrobaal  (Gideon)  in  the  book  of  Judges,  Sanchuniathon 
mutt  have  lived  in  tho  fouriceitlh  century  before  tho 
Christian  sra.  But  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these 
and  similar  conjectures ; and  some  critics  havo  gone  so  fkr 
S9  to  deny  the  exislenoe  of  Sanchuniathon. 

Ttio  original  works  of  Sanchuniathon.  which  were  written 
in  iho  Phoenician  language,  are  now  lust,  and  even  the 
anlients  who  speak  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
nr(|uuinted  with  them  in  the  original  language,  but  they 
speak  of  a Groek  translation  raadu  by  Philo  of  Bvblus,  a 
grammarian  who  lived  during  tho  latter  half  of  the  Oral  cen- 
tuiT  of  our  Bra.  The  original  wurk  of  Sanchuniathon  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  eight  books  (Porphyr.,  l)e  Absti- 
ii„  p.  94).  but  the  trau^ation  of  Philo  was  divided  into 
nine  books.  (Euseb.,  Prop.  Evang.,  i.,  p.  31.)  The  work 
of  Eusebius  just  referred  to  contains  s considerable 
ment  of  the  histotr  of  Sanchuniathon,  which  gives  an  ae* 
count  of  tlM  gorU  of  tho  Phcenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  till 
within  the  last  fuw  years  this  and  a few  other  fragments,  as 
translated  by  Philo,  were  the  only  parts  of  the  work  of  San- 
rhuniatlnm  which  were  known.  A very  useful  edttioa  of 
these  fragments  was  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1S26.  by  J.  C, 
OrelM,  under  thd  title  ' Sanchotiiathonis  ileryiu  Fragraenla 
do  Cosmogonia  etTheologia  Phoeniciuni.Gr.  elLut.  reoi^n. 
emend,  not.  sel.  Scaligcri,  Bocharti,  G.  J.  Vosaii.  Cumber- 
landi  aliorumque  permult.  suisque  animdv.,  illustr.  J.  C. 
Orelli.'  But  in  the  year  1835  a MS.  containing  tho  whole 
of  the  nine  books  of  Philo's  translation  of  Sanchuniathon 
was  discovered  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Mcrinhao, 
in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  o Minho  in  Portugal,  by 
Culutiel  Pereiro;  or  according  to  others,  by  a (jrerman  sur- 
geon. The  discovery  of  so  important  a work  created  a great 
sensation  throughout  Europe,  but  the  opinions  of  soholora 
were  divided ; some  declared  tho  work  to  be  a forgery  of 
Philo,  while  others,  and  especially  Grotefend,  cxertcil  their 
utmost  to  provo  that  tho  work  was  the  real  translation  of 
Sanchuniathon  made  by  Philo.  The  controversy  was  at  the 
time  carried  on  with  great  seal  in  Germany,  and  the  result 
was,  that  at  last  almost  all  scholars  agreed  that  the  work 
is  spurious.  In  1836  Wagenfeld  publish^  a Qorinan  transla- 
tion of  it,  with  an  introductory  diMourse  by  Grotefend,  under 
the  title  ' Sanchuniathon's  U^csobiebte  der  Phauixior,  in 
einem  Au.«xuge  aus  der  wieder  aufgefuodenen  Handscbri/l 
von  Philo's  vollstand.  Ueberseixung  nebst  Bemorkungen 
von  Fr.  Wagenfeld  mit  einem  Vurwurte  von  G.  F.  Grotefend, 
mit  etnom  Facsimile,'  Hanover,  1836.  The  year  fellowing 
ihoro  appeared  * Sanchunialhonis  Histuriarum  Pbrnniois 
libros  novem,  OrGOce  versos  & Philone  Byblio,  adidit  Lati- 
nanue  versiune  donavit  F.  Wagenfeld,’ Brem»,  1837,  8va; 
and  another  German  translation.  * Sanchnniaibon’s  PbcBoi- 
t-isebe  Geschichto  ; naoh  der  Griechisehen  Bearbeitung  des 
Philo  von  Byblos  ins  Deutsche  ubersetxt,  mit  einer  Vorrede,' 
liibeck,  1837,  8vo.  Compare, on  Sanchuniathon  in  goneral, 
J.  A.  Pabrieius,  ‘ Biblioth.  Orme.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  222,  &c. : and 
respecting  the  controversy  on  the  new  discovery,  C.  L.  Grote- 
rend, ' Dio  Sanohuniaihonische  Streilfrage  naoh  ungedruek- 
ten Briefen gewiirdigt,’ Hanover,  1836. 8vo. ; Schmidt,  'Der 
neuentdeckte  Sanchuniathon,  cin  BriefwcebBel,'  Altona, 
1838,  8vo. : nnd  Movers,  ' Die  Pbonixier,'  p.  116,  &o. 

SANCROhX  WILLIAM,  bom  1616,  died  1693,  an 
eminent  and  learned  prolate  of  the  English  church,  was 
Imrn  at  Presingfield  in  Suffolk,  and  being  remarked  while 
nt  school  for  his  piety  and  extraordinsrv  powers  and  attain- 
ments, was  early  destined  for  the  ohuren,  and  sent  to  study 
ill  Emmanuel  Collcee,  Cambridge.  He  was  living  in  tho 
Univvrsity  in  1642,  hut  he  soon  aflcr  lost  his  fellowship  at 
Kriunanuel  in  conH'quence  of  his  refiieel  to  take  the  Solemn 
J.i'  i^ue  and  Oovunam. 

VVhilo  in  the  Universii}'.  ho  was  a most  diligent  student. 
We  are  not  informed  what  he  did  f^om  tho  time  when  he 
lost  his  Ajllowahip  to  the  return  of  the  king,  but  it  was 
during  this  period  that  beprudaced  his  work  entitlefl  * Mo- 
dern rnlici<>s  nnd  Pnetiosa,*  a work  containing  staieroeots 
of  general  jtinciples  In  polities,  but  intcntled  plainly  to  Ijesr 
on  the  provnUnt  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  day.  Some 
nart  of  the  lime  was  spent  abroad.  A little  before  the 
king's  return,  ho  wa«  in  England,  and  chosen  ono  of  the 
University  preachers;  In  itie  same  year  bo  wot  oellaled  to 


the  rectory  of  Houghton-le-Bpring,  and  made  a prebendary 
of  the  church  of  Durham.  His  rise  was  now  rapid:  in 
1662  be  was  made  master  of  Emmanuel;  in  1663,  duan  tf 
York ; in  1664,  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  in  1668,  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury;  and  in  1678.  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

While  in  this  high  dignity,  he  ^rfortoed  many  uasful 
works.  But  a change  was  at  band.  King  James  II.  found 
no  oountenance  from  the  orebbishop  in  las  designs  to  intro- 
duce popery,  nor  passive  acquiescence;  and  when  he  had 
issued  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  required 
the  clergy  to  publi»h  it,  Sancrofl  refused,  and,  accumpaniud 
by  six  other  bishops,  presented  a peltlion  to  llic  king  against 
the  declaration.  This  petition  was  treated  as  a liboT,  and 
the  seven  prolates  were  commille<l  to  the  Tower,  but  on 
tbeir  trial  wore  acquitted.  lu  the  samo  year  he  was 
much  employed  in  endeavouring  to  effuct  a coropreltension 
of  tho  dissen tors  and  the  church.  Ho  concurred  in  the 
declaration  fbr  a free  parliament  when  King  James  bed 
withdrawn  himsolf,  but  when  tlte  Priuco  and  Princess  of 
Orange  were  declared  king  and  queen,  he,  togulhor  with 
several  Other  of  tho  prelates  and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
refused  to  acknowledge  them  as  such,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence deprived  of  his  dignily. 

Tillotson  was  nominated  bis  successor ; and  as  to  San- 
croft  himself,  he  did  not  long  survive.  Retiring  to  Free- 
iogfield,  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  lived  there  in  a stale  of 
great  seclusion  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  November 
24,  1698.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  that  )4ace, 
ander  a tomb,  the  inscription  on  which,  written  by  himself, 
M characteristic  and  remarkable: — ‘William  Sancrofl.  boni 
in  this  parish ; afterwards,  by  the  providence  of  God,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ; at  laat.  deprived  of  all  which  ho  could 
not  keep  wiih  a goiM  conscience,  returned  hither  to  end  his 
life,  and  prufeeseth  here,  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that  as 
naked  be  came  forth,  so  naked  be  must  return,  the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  (aa  tho  Lord  pleases, 
so  things  ooroe  to  pass),  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 
Tliere  is  more  of  it.  but  this  is  tho  most  striking  part. 

SANCTIFICATION,  a term  in  Theology,  denoting  the 
highest  Christian  attainment;  the  state  of  ihosu  who  are 
perfectly  pure  and  holv,  having  lost  the  iuclinatiun  to  vioc, 
and  are  wholly  dovoted  to  virtue  and  godliness.  It  is  undur- 
stood  to  be  p^ueed  by  the  special  opctaliou  of  tho  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  ensue  upon  justification. 

SA'NCTIUS.  [SsNCHXx.] 

SANCTCFRIUS,  tha  Latinised  form  of  the  namu  of  an 
eminent  Italian  physician,  who  was  called  in  Ihs  own 
language  Sanlorio.  He  was  born  in  1661,  at  Capo  d’ Isiria, 
atudivd  medicine  and  took  his  degree  at  Padua,  and  then 
settled  at  Venice  as  a praoliliuncr,  whore  he  had  cunsidur- 
able  Buccesi.  In  )GU  he  was  recalled  to  Padua,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  that  uni- 
versity. He  there  commenced  a series  of  observations  on 
insensible  perspiration,  which  have  made  his  name  known 
throughout  Europe,  even  among  those  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  medical  profession.  * For  the  better  carrying  on  those 
experiments,’  says  Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  25,  'bo 
contrived  a certain  mathematical  chair,  which  was  so  artifi- 
cially hung  upon  springs  that  it  would  weigh  am  thing  as 
well  as  a pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he  discovered  now 
many  ounces  of  his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quan- 
tity of  it  was  turned  into  nourishinent,  and  how  much  went 
away  by  the  other  channels  and  distributions  of  nature.’  He 
continued  to  lecture  at  Padua  to  numerous  audiences  for 
thirteen  years,  until  his  reputation  occasioning  In'!  being  fre- 
quently sent  for  to  Vonico  by  the  Mopleuf  distinct  ion  in  that 
city,  he  resigned  his  chair,  in  order  to  dedicate  all  his  time 
to  medical  practice.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  but  the 
salary  continued ; and  with  this  testimony  of  the  publio 
esteem  be  removed  and  settled  finally  at  Venice,  where  he 
died  in  1686,  aged  scvcnly-Ave.  A marble  statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  cloister  of  tbo  Servitos.  where 
he  was  interred;  and  the  College  of  Phyudana  at  Vcuice, 
in  return  for  a legacy  which  he  bequeathed  them,  an- 
nually commemoralu  him  in  a laudatory  harangue.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  1,  ‘Methodus 

vilandorum  Erroruro  omnium  qui  in  Arte  ModicA  con- 
tingunt  Libri  XV.,'  Venet.,  1602,  fol.,  nnd  several  limes 
reprinted.  Haller  gives  a short  analysis  of  its  contents 
{IHbliotA.  Aledie.  Pract.,  tom.  ii„  p.  361),  says  that  there  is 
much  usefol  matter  in  it.  and  calls  it'magni  moment 
opus,  etsi  raro  citatur.’  2,  ‘Gummontarius  in  Artem  Medi 
ctDolem  Galoni.’  Venet.,  1612.  fol.  ‘Fusissimum  opua. 
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MVS  Hnllcr»'ut  IccKliura  loclionis  vix  furas.*  3,  * Are  tie 
Statiril  Meilicina  Scctionilnis  Aj>lwri«morura  Sopfem 
roiin»rvlieiJNi,‘ Vend.,  1614,  12mo.  This  is  ihe  work  by' 
wliicli  his  name  is  best  known,  of  which  there  were  nume- 
rous tHiitions,  ami  which  was  translaie<l  into  sevcrsl  modern 
iaii|?uagc.s.  The  latest  edition  that  the  writer  has  seen 
(tiioicfl  is  that  with  a Commentary  by  A.  C-  Lorry,  Paris, 
1770,  l2mo.  There  is  a French  trmialation  by  Lo  Breton, 
P«r»>»,  1722, 8vo.,and  by  Pierre  Noguez,  172i,  l2mo.,  2 vols. ; | 
an  Italian  one  be  F.  Chiori.  Venice,  1743;  a German  one, 
Bremen.  1736.  8vo. : and  an  Knelish  one,  Lond.,  1676.  12tno., 
and  another  by  Pr.  Quincy,  third  wlit.,  Ixmd  , 1723.  8vo. 
it  euiilains  the*  results  of  a lonR  scries  of  ohsonalions  made 
iimm  the  weight  of  his  own  body,  and  the  oxternal  causes 
which  influenced  its  increase  or  diminution.  He  treats 
especially  of  insensible  rcrsfiiration,  on  the  duo  amount 
of  which  he  makes  health  and  duioase  depend.  There  is 
much  curious  and  valuable  matter  in  the  work,  though 
the  advances  of  modern  ariunro  have  thrown  some  doubt 
tipon  the  infallibility  of  some  of  his  aphorisms.  He 
unquestionably  conferred  a bviieQt  on  medical  science  by 
directing  the  obsen'ations  of  medical  men  to  the  functions 
of  the  skin;  but  uiifurtunntely  the  doctrines  were  extended 
much  too  fur  ; and  coincidini^  with  the  mechanical  princi- 
ples which  were  coming  into  vogue  after  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  with  the  chemical 
notions  which  were  nut  yet  exploded,  they  contributed  to  com- 
plelo  the  establishment  of  the  humoral  pathology,  under 
the  shackles  of  which  the  practice  of  m^icine  continued 
almost  to  our  own  times.  4,  * Commentarius  in  Primum 
Fen  Priroi  LibriCanonis  Avicenn®,’  Venot.,  1626.  fol.  ‘ Me- 
morabile  opus,'  says  Haller, ‘plcnumque  propriorum  m- 
ventorum  et  cogitalionum  apud  aucloroin  primum  nata- 
rum.’  In  it  he  describes  an  instrument  that  he  bail  in- 
vented for  measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  several  new 
instruments  of  surgery.  He  was  also  the  first  physician 
who  Bitempled  to  measure  by  the  thermometer  (then  newly 
invunted)  the  heat  of  the  skin  in  difierent  diseases  and  at 
dilTercnl  periods  of  the  same  disease.  S.'Commenlarius  in 
Priinatn  Sociionem  Aphorismorum  Hippucratii.*  Venet., 
1629,  bvo.  A work  not  of  much  value.  6,  ‘ Liber  de  lie* 
meihorum  Inventione,’  Venet.,  1629,  Kvo.,  contains  nothing 
rotuarkable  except  the  account  of  some  post  mortom  exami- 
nations. A leilcr  by  Sanctorius  ' Do  Calculo,’  is  inserted 
in  Jo.  van  Bovcrwvck’s  * Dc  Calculo  Renum  et  Vestcio  Liber 
Singularis.  cum  Bpistolis  et  Omsultatumibus  Magnorum 
Virorum,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  1636,  12ino.  All  his  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  four  volumes,  4lo.,  Venet.,  1660. 

SANCTUARY,  in  English  law.  u consecrated  place 
which  gives  protection  to  a iTiminal  taking  refuge  there. 
Tlic  word  also  signifies  tlie  privilege  of  haiictuary,  which 
Was  granicil  by  the  king  for  the  protection  of  the  life 
of  au  offender.  Among  the  Saxons  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  rcgulaic<l  by  law,  and  all  persons  were 
prohibited  from  violating  it  by  taking  away  or  molest- 
ing tho  ofTonder,  who  bad  a right  to  remain  in  Kanc- 
tuary  thirty  ilays,  after  which  he  was  to  bo  delivered  safe 
lo  his  relations.  The  institution  was  probably  beneficial 
in  those  tiinea.  It  took  away  from  parties  the  opportunity 
of  avenging  their  wrongs  upon  the  olTcnder,  and  g'avo  him 
lime  to  collect  tho  mulct,  which  was  then  the  legal  penally 
for  many  crimes.  The  same  custom  prevailed  after  the  Con- 
quest; but  under  the  dominion  of  the  Normans  there  appear 
early  to  hove  exiated  two  kinds  of  aBnetuary,  one  general, 
Miich  belonged  lo  every  church,  and  another  jwculiar, 
which  commenccil  and  had  its  force  in  a grant  by  charter 
from  the  king.  This  peculiar  sanctuary  could  not  bo 
claimed  bv  prescription  only,  and  it  was  also  necessary  that 
it  should  (hi  supported  by  usage  within  legal  memory,  and 
allowance  before  tho  junticcs  in  eyre.  These  two  kinds 
difTercd  from  each  other  with  respect  lo  some  of  their  privi- 
leges. The  general  sanctuary  aflfurded  a refuge  lo  those 
only  who  had  liecn  guilty  of  capital  felonies.  On  reaching 
it,  the  felon  was  hound  to  declare  that  ho  hail  committed 
felony,  and  came  to  save  his  life.  If  lie  neglected  to  do 
tlii-H,  ho  might  immediately  bo  dragged  from  the  place. 
After  this  declaration,  ho  had  tho  option,  within  forty  days, 
either  of  surrendering  himself  lo  justice,  or  of  stating  before 
tho  coroner  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  offence,  and 
taking  tho  oath  of  abju tuition,  by  which  he  swore  forthwith  to 
leave  England,  and  never  to  return  without  tiie  king’s  )icr- 
nission.  The  cunsoquence  of  objuration  was  the  attainder 
of  UU  blood,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods 


and  chattels.  A Acr  taking  the  oath,  a port  was  assigned  to 
him  by  which  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  a certain  time  was 
allowed  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  however  that  if  lie 
refused  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  the  lay  officers  luul  no  au- 
thority to  remove  him ; and  in  case  the  spiritual  authorities 
declined  to  act,  there  were  no  means  of  removing  him  ex- 
cept by  starving  him  out.  If  during  the  forty  days,  or  after 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  during  his  journey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quitting  the  realm,  he  was  legally  proceeded  against, 
he  might  plead  his  privilege  of  sanctuary  loan  appeal  or 
indictment.  A |>ecuhar  sanctuary  might,  if  such  privilege 
was  granted  by  tlie  charter,  afibrtl  a place  of  refuge  even  for 
those  who  liad  committed  high  or  potty  treason ; and  a 
party  escaping  thither  might,  if  he  chose,  remain  undis- 
turbed for  life.  Hu  still  however  had  tho  option  to  Uko 
the  oath  of  abjuration  and  quit  the  realm.  Sanctuary 
seems  in  neither  case  to  have  been  allowed  as  a protection 
to  those  who  escaped  from  the  sheriff  after  being  deli- 
vered lo  him  for  the  purpose  of  execution.  It  appears  also 
that  it  was  not  allowed  in  cases  of  sacrilege.  During  the 
latter  port  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  at  the  time  when 
tho  religious  bouses  were  dissolved,  several  statutes  were 
pass^  (26  Henry  VlH.,c.  13;  27  Henry  Vlll^  c.  19;  32 
Henry  VIH.,  c.  12),  which  regulated,  limited,  and  partially 
aboIUhed  the  privilege  of  ■anctuaiy,  both  os  rogsftled  ibo 
number  and  classes  of  criminals  entitled  to  it,  and  also  the 
places  possessing  the  privilege.  Finally,  by  21  James  1., 
c.  29,  s.  7,  it  was  enacted  that  no  sanctuary  or  privilege  of 
sanctuary  should  thereafter  be  admitted  or  allowed  in  any 
ca.se.  [Asylum.] 

(Reeves's  Hittnryof  the  Engli$h  Law;  Ckunyn’s  Digettt 
lit.  ‘Abjuration;’  4 HI.,  Com.) 

8AN1).  A mass  of  any  comminuted  minerals  is  in 
popular  language  called  sand ; but  the  most  abundant  in- 
gredient in  tlie  extensive  sands  of  the  deserts,  Mca-sboa*s, 
river-banks,  .ind  soil,  is  granular  quarts  or  flint. 

Little  attention  has  bwn  paid  by  geologists  to  this  abun- 
dant covering  of  tho  earth’s  surface.  Most  of  tlie  sands 
which  we  observe  are  the  ruins  of  disinlegraUMl  rocks  ; red. 
white,  grey,  black,  acconling  to  the  rocks  from  which  iliey 
were  derived.  On  examining  these  rocks  themselves,  wc 
find  them  composed  of  grains  of  such  sand,  nut  crystallized 
grains,  but  worn  and  rounded  on  their  surfaces  like  small 
pebbles.  The  parts  of  those  solid  rooks  then  have  once 
e.xistcd  as  mere  loose  sand,  and  we  seem  to  return  in  a cu^le 
to  the  )>oint  of  departure.  The  origin  of  sand  is  however 
seen  in  volcanic  dust  and  as  ties — in  the  disiiilegratioti  of 
gtaniric.  porphyritic,  and  other  pyrogenous  rocks;  the  aggre- 
gation of  them  IS  easily  understood  by  exanuning  millstone 
grit,  now  icd-satvl>il(me.  or  the  gr^  du-Fontamblcau ; and 
the  disintegration  of  sand^nnes  U loo  common  a pheuo- 
roonon  in  English  Gothic  buildings. 

Soil  often  contains  sand,  thougn  the  subjacent  stnita  bo 
wholly  calcareous  or  finely  argillaceous.  Tiiis  is  a pbeno- 
inenofi  of  the  same  order  as  tho  accumulation  of  detritus 
(boulders,  grav'd,  clay.  &e.)  in  situations  far  from  tho  na- 
tive place  of  such  materials.  It  proves  that  thu  surface  has 
been  traversed  by  currents  of  water;  and  there  can  be  litllo 
doubt  in  tho  mind  of  an  olwerviiig  agriculturist,  that  those 
washings  of  the  earth’s  surface,  by  mixing  materials  of 
different  nualtiies,  have  been  in  many  cases  tbo  cause  of  tlio 
fertility  oi  sods. 

Some  sands  imprcgiinled  with  oxide  of  iron  (and  thus 
often  blackuncd  or  rendered  oebraccous)  and  otbors  which 
are  nearly  while,  arc  very  sterile;  otliers  of  a grey-or  green 
brown,  or  redder  hue,  aro  often  fertile.  The  latter  almost 
always  contain  argillaceous  ingredients  (oAen  a proporliun 
of  felspar),  and  proliably  it  is  in  a great  degree  to  tlie  pre- 
tence of  fKitash  in  tho  felspar  or  the  clay  that  thuir  su}>c- 
riority  it  owing.  [Mvnl'Rx.] 

SAND  GROUSE.  rrKTRAONin.*.] 

SAND  MARTIN.  [Swallows.] 

S.^NI).\L  W(X)D.  [Santal-vce.*;  Santau  m.] 

SANDAI^-W(>OD,  HKD,  or  Red  Saunders  Wood  of 
(iloramerco.  [PrEKOCARims.] 

S.AND.VRAG  (incorrectly  called  a gum,  being  alto- 
gether destitute  of  that  principle,  and  consisting  of  a mi.\- 
lurc  of  two  diffcronl  kind?  of  resin  and  a little  volatile  oil) 
is  a secretion  from  the  (Jolliths  quadrivalvis  (Thuya  arti- 
culala,  Desf.),  a tree  of  enormous  size,  native  of  lire  upper 
part  of  the  province  of  Temme  in  the  kingdom  of  Moroeoo, 
end  there  called  Arar.  (Jackson.  TntveU  in  Afarocco, 
p.  76.)  U exudes  apuntaneouily  from  thelerk,  and  con- 
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vralut  on  tbo  iturrico.  U ooeurs  in  iiotll.  irregular,  but 
raiher  clonKalod,  teltiom  porfeciljr  round  tears,  or  in  massns 
run  to^olbor.  wbicU  are  raruly  uf  any  oonsiilorable  sue.  of 
a lifilit  yoUow  colour,  soraotimoa  verging  to  brownish,  uf  a 
dull  buu  externally,  generally  covered  with  |iowder,  but 
when  ibis  is  removed,  aemiiransparent.  It  breaks  cosily  with 
a coni'buidal  fracture  and  vitreous  lustre.  The  {lowder  is  • 
wiiito,  and  forms  ibe  substance  called  pounce.  By  clrewing 
it  forms  u fine  powder,  which  does  not  ag’^lutlnaie,  aiul  has 
afituit  baUaroic  taste.  Atordinarytumperatures  it  is  without 
odour,  but  Uy  lire  application  of  licai  it  easily  melts  and  dif* 
fu>es  a strong  though  not  uiipluasant  odour,  resembling  that 
of  jumper  or  mastic,  hut  not  so  agreeable  as  the  latter.  It  is 
cosily  ignited.  It  is  soluble  totheoxtentof  four-filbhs  in  cold 
alvuliol,  aud  the  insoluhlu  residuum  it.  easily  soluble  in  tether, 
or,  slowly  aud  with  dilliculty,  in  boiling  turinnituie.  The 
|)oriiou  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  termed  Sandaracin. 

Sandurae  is  used  fur  iho  preparatiou  of  varnishes,  also 
iK'casionally  for  incense  or  |>astil]es.  plaaters  and  ointments. 
The  )H)wder  is  rubbed  on  parchment  to  render  it  Hi  to  be 
writ  tun  on.  Sandamc  is  sometimes  uncd  to  aduUernie 
niuslio;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a rui^in  obtained  Avm  the 
Juiiiporus  communis,  and  nnothur  from  J.  Oxycedrua,  are 
employed  as  a substitute  for  the  genuine  sundarac.  lu 
Buudun,  lumps  of  resin  which  are  found  under  ants'  nests 
below  the  juniper  bushes  are  callcil  Saiidarac.  The  resin  uf 
the  fill  us  Dammain  (Agalhis  lurantlnfulia,  Salisb.)  is  called 
Frunch  Sandurac  in  commerce.  Stondarac  must  not  be  con- 
fouiidt'd  with  Orpitnent. 

,SANl>B.ACH.  [Chbshirr.] 

2;>ANDBV,  PAUL,  an  English  artist  of  very  groat  merit 
and  deserved  reputation,  was  born  at  Noltiugham  in  the 
year  173j.  At  the  early  ago  of  fourteen  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  drawing-room  at 
the  Tower,  where  he  had  studied  about  two  years,  when  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  wishing  to  have  a survey  of  the  north 
and  west  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  St  otland,  Sandby  was 
employed  as  draughtsman  under  Mr.  David  Watson. 
Though  his  pro|>«r  occupation  was  iho  drawing  of  plans, 
he  devoted  Ins  leisure  hours  to  making  numerous  sketches 
of  tho  Ado  scenery  of  that  romantic  country.  From  these 
sketches  he  made  some  small  etchings,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Kylaiid  and  Bryce.  About  ]7jZ,  after  his  return 
fruui  (be  Ilighhnds,  he  ^lassed  sometime  at  Windsor,  where 
he  made  draw  ings  uf  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Windsor  and  . 
Ktun.  TUesu  drawings  were  much  admired,  and  were  pur-  ' 
chased  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  soon  afterwards  invilod 
him  to  accompany  him  on  a tour  in  Wales.  Hero  he  was 
employed  by  Sir  Walkin  Williams  Wynne  to  take  views  of 
the  pteUiresque  scenery  uf*theprinci|iaiily.  These  ho  after- 
wants  ungraved  in  aqua-linta,  in  imitation  of  drawings, 
with  a degree  of  perfection  to  which  tliat  style  of  engrav- 
ing had  never  before  attained. 

Un  the  iustitutiot)  of  the  Royal  Acudemy  in  1768,  Mr. 
Sandby  was  chosen  one  of  the  original  members,  and  in  the 
»nmc  year  received  the  appointment  of  heed  drawing-mas- 
ter to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich ; an  ottice 
which  bo  held  with  cr^it  to  himself  and  great  advantage 
to  the  academy  till  his  dealli. 

His  industry  was  as  remarkable  os  his  genius,  and  the 
number  of  his  drawings  which  arc  contained  in  the  cabinets 
uf  amateurs  is  immense.  It  appears  that  he  sometimes 
painted  in  oil,  but  none  of  bis  performances  of  that  kind  aio 
known  to  the  public. 

SANDEC  (pronounced  SandeU).  one  of  the  circles, of 
Austrian  Galicia,  is  I4UU  »^quare  miles  in  extant,  and  has 
2i!ll.e00  inbabilanls.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
circle  of  Boebnia,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Yaslo,  on  the  north- 
west by  that  of  Wadowice.  and  on  the  south  and  souUi-west 
bv  Hungary.  Tho  southern  part  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
Carpathian  Mountains.  There  are  many  sandy  tracu.  The 
soil  in  some  parts  is  stony,  and  only  a few  spots  are  fertile. 
The  Dunajuis  rises  in  the  south-west  corner  of  tho  circle, 
but  is  not  navigable  till  it  has  been  joined  above  Old  Sandee 
by  the  Poprad,  a more  considerable  stream,  which  comes 
from  Hungary,  traveries  the  whole  circle,  and  receives  all 
iiio  smaller  streams.  The  inbahitants  are  industrious,  and 
cultivate  thu  soil  with  great  care  and  industry.  They  have 
also  a pretty  numerous  breed  of  cattle.  The  abundance  of 
wood  enables  them  to  maintain  many  glasshouses,  and  tliey 
tuaiiufaclurc  great  quant.Mes  of  yarn  and  imen. 

Nhw  Sandkc,  the  chief  town  of  tho  circle,  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  on  tbo  right  bank  of  the  rapid  Dunajetz, 


in  a wide  and  fertile  plain  bounded  by  mountains  rising 
like  an  amphitheatre  behind  each  other.  It  has  a gym-* 
nasium,  founded  in  1818,  a district  school,  and  the  pub- 
lic otHccs  of  the  circle,  llie  numlier  uf  inhabitants  is 
nearly  3000,  of  whom  onc-lhird  are  Jews.  Oi.d  Saivoec, 
about  6 miles  to  tho  north,  consisting  chietly  of  woolen 
houses,  has  3UU0  Clmstian  inhabitants,  a convent  uf  nuns 
of  the  order  of  St.  Clarissa,  a female  school  for  the  higher 
classes,  and  a gymnasium.  It  is  also  the  residence  of  a 
vicar  general  for  the  three  western  circles,  who  has  a chap- 
ter an^  a consistory,  and  exorcises  imiscopal  fuiicliutis  since 
the  suppression  of  the  bishopric  of  Tarnow. 

SANDEMANIANS.  one  of  the  minor  sects,  consisting 
of  persons  who  profe«iS  to  be  followcrsuf  Robert  Mandi'toan, 
a native  of  Pertii,  bom  iti  1718.  They  arc  however  really  an 
ufTset  from  the  Giohiles  of  Scotland,  a body  of  religiouisls 
followers  of  Mr.  Julm  Gbs.  n minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  who  was  removed  from  Ins  olllce,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  religious  opinion,  in  the  year  1728.  Mr. 
Saiideman  married  Calberine  Glus,  daughter,  wc  believe,  to 
John  Glas,  and  entered  into  all  his  peculiarilius.  In  1737 
he  publiisbod  his  Letter.*  on  the  'Tlierun  mid  Asposia’  of  Mr. 
James  Hervey,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gluhilu 
system  are  exhibited  in  a popular  manner.  In  1738  lie 
began  a correspondence  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pike,  an  Inde- 
pendent minister  of  noto  in  London,  who  atlupted  hi*  views, 
and  in  17C0  he  removed  to  I.nndun,  where  ho  preached  in 
various  places,  sud  attracted  much  notice.  He  did  nut  how- 
ever remain  long  in  London,  for  in  1764  he  remove'!  to  tliu 
American  Culonkw,  where  he  continued  till  bis  death. 

The  leading  doctrine  of  the  sect  is  thus  expressed  in  the 
epitaph  on  Mr.  Samloman's  Icmb  at  Danbury  in  New  Eng- 
land * Hero  hea.  until  the  resurrectiun,  the  body  of  Robert 
Sanduman,  who,  in  the  face  of  continual  on]H)$iiion  from  ail 
sorts  of  Dion,  long  and  boldly  cunlendeu  for  the  oiitient 
faith,  that  the  bare  death  of  Juans  Christ,  without  a deed  or 
thought  on  the  port  of  man,  is  bufficieiit  to  present  the  chief 
of  siiinors  spotle.ss  before  God.’ 

Tho  Sandemnnians  in  London  mot  first  fur  public  worship 
at  Uie  ball  of  the  Glovers’  Comiiuny,  afterwurds  at  an  old 
meeting-house  of  the  Quakers  in  ^uU  and  Mouth  Street, 
and  friMD  1778  atacbopclin  Paul’s  Alley,  Barbican. 

The  Ikisi  account  which  has  been  given  of  this  siof  is  to 
be  found  in  * The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Dis»enting 
Cburclics  in  London,*  by  Waller  Wilson,  in  four  volumes 
8vo.  (vol.  iii-,  p.  261-276).  After  giving  a more  detuned  ac> 
cxaiiU  of  the  faith  of  this  body  of  persons,  he  proceeds  ‘ to 
unfold  some  of  thoso  practices  by  which  they  are  Jislin- 
guished  from  other  Christians:  these  aru,  their  weekly  ad- 
ministration of  tho  Lord’ssupper;  their  love-feasts,  of  which 
I every  member  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  pnrtako. 
and  which  consist  in  dining  either  in  the  vestry  of  iheir 
meeting  house  or  at  each  other’s  housca  in  tho  interval  be- 
tween the  morning  and  aflernoon  services ; thuir  kiss  of 
charity  at  the  admission  of  a new  member,  and  at  other 
times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper;  thuir  wcokiv 
collections  before  the  Lord's  supper,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  and  defraying  other  expenses;  mutual  exhortation; 
abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled ; washing  inicti 
Other’s  feet,  when,  as  a deed  of  mercy,  it  might  bo  an  ex- 
pression of  love;  community  of  goods,  bv  which  any  ono 
is  to  consider  the  whole  uf  his  property  Uablo  to  the  rails  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  church ; and  tiio  unlawfulness  of  laying 
up  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  dis- 
tant, future,  and  uncertain  use.  Agreeably  to  this,  they  do 
not  allow  of  putting  out  money  to  interest.  They  allow  of 
public  and  privatedirersions,  sofar  asthey  aronot  connecied 
with  circumstances  really  sinful ; and.  apprehending  a lot 
to  be  a thing  sacrod,  they  disapprove  of  lotteries  and  games 
of  ebanoe.'  Such  is  Mr.  Wilson's  account. 

llie  sect  is  said  to  be  more  numerous  in  America  than  in 
England. 

SANDRRLING.  [Scolopacid.®.] 

SANDGATE.  [Ks:fT.] 

SANDOMIR.  [Poland.] 

SANTX>'R1CUM,  a genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
of  Meliaoem,  which  is  named  from  n change  in  one  of  its 
eastern  names,  Suntoor  or  Sundoor.  The  genus  contains 
only  a single  species,  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  Asia,  and  is 
characterised  by  having  the  calyx  5-lootlied.  Petals  3. 
Stamens  10,  joined  into  a tube,  which  is  lo-toothcd,  and 
bears  the  anthers  inside.  Stigmas  5-tifld.  The  dru{<e 
contains  3 ovate  compressed  outs,  whicli  are  2-valvcd  at  the 
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base,  and  l*ae»d«tl.  S.  indioum,  tlio  only  ipoetoa,  if  an  el«>  i 
rant  tree  of  considerable  lise,  which  is  foand  in  the  Mo-  ! 
Pucca  and  Philippino  Islands,  as  well  at  in  the  southern  ! 
purls  of  India.  The  leatcs  arc  alternate  and  irifoliolate, 
Icatlots  entire,  panicles  axillary,  with  the  tiowers  crowded 
on  the  short  partial  peduncles.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and  suffi- 
ciently agreeable  to  be  mixerl  wjih  syrups  to  make  cooling 
drinks:  its  root  is  bitter,  and  used  in  medicine  in  bowel 
complaints.  It  is  sometimes  called  false  mangosteen,  from 
some  rcserablanco  to  its  fruit,  and  also  Indian  sandal-wood. 

SANUOVA'L,  FRAY  PRUDENCIO  UE, an  eminent 
SniUiish  historian,  was  born  at  Valladolid,  others  say  at 
Monterey  in  the  proTinco  of  Galicia,  about  1560.  His 
parents  having  educated  him  for  the  church,  he  took  the 
monastic  onlors  at  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
la  Heal  do  Na.xera,  where  ho  passed  several  years,  devoiintr 
all  his  otlcntion  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
utitinviities  of  Spain.  Having  guinod  some  reputation  by 
his  writings,  he  was  made  abbot  of  San  Isidro  de  Guengua 
ut  Valladolid,  and  soon  after  appointed  historiographer  to 
Philip  111.  Tliis  monarch  charged  him  with  the  continua- 
tion of  tho  * Cronica  General’  of  Ambrosio  de  Morales 
[MonALXsl.  winch  Sandoval  published  under  the  title  of 
‘ HUturia  ie  l<u  Roves  de  Castilb  y de  Loon.’  Other  his- 
torical works  which  he  published  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Philip,  and  he  was  rewarde<l  by  him 
with  the  bishopric  of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  which  Sandoval  held 
until  he  was  translnicd  to  that  of  Pamplona  in  1612.  San- 
do4aJ’s  wliole  life  wa*  spent  in  visiting  the  public  archives 
and  principal  libraries  in  Spain,  where  he  found  many  inte- 
resting documents.  He  died  at  Pamplona,  March  1 7.  1621, 
at  the  nge  of  sixty-one.  Besides  the  above,  Sandoval  wrote 
several  other  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  countrv.  among  which  the  following  are  the  roost 
deserving  of  notice:— • Cnmica  del  Inclyio  Emperador  de 
Espaiia  Hon  Alonso  VII.,’ Mad.  160U,  fol.:  this  is  a ohro- 
iiicle  of  Alfonso  VII.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  surnamed 
• the  Emperor.'  ‘Hisloriadela  Vida  y Hecbosdel  Emperailor 
Carlos  V.,’  in  two  parts  (Valladolid.  16U4,  foh).  Pamplona, 
1614,  and  Aniw.,  1681.  This  work  is  greatly  praised  by 
Hubertson.  who  uscil  it  for  bis  * History  of  Charles  V.' 
There  are  two  old  English  translations,  or  rather  abridg- 
ments. of  it : one  by  James  Wadsworth,  under  the  title  of 
' Tho  Civil  Wars  of  Spam.’  Ixind.,  1G52,  f»l. ; the  other  by 
Capt.  John  Steyens,  ‘History  of  Charles  V„’  Lend,  1703.  ' 
svo.  ‘ Antiguodad  de  la  Ciudad  y Iglesia  (Jathedml  de 
Tuy,'  Braga.  1620.  41o,  ‘ Caialogo  de  losObispos  de  Pam- 
plona,’ Pump.,  16U4,  fol.  ‘ Regia  o Instruccion  de  San 
Ix-andro,'  Valladolid,  16U1,  8vo.  Hb  also  edited  the  chro- 
nicles of  Isidorus  Pacensis,  Sobastisnus  Salmanticensis, 
Sampiruo,  bishop  of  Astorga,  and  Pelagias  Oveleosis,  all 
wriiers  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  whole  being  published 
.11  a volume  under  the  title  of  ‘ Las  Cronicas  de  los  Quatro 
Obis{)OH.’  PumpU  1015  and  1634,  fol.  Sandoval  is  justly 
I'onstdered  b>  Spanianis  one  of  tbeir  best  historians.  Uis 
»i>lu  IS  clear  aimI  unaflected,  and  his  erudition  vast,  though, 
like  most  writom  of  his  time,  he  is  occasionally  led  away 
by  a strong  spirit  of  nationality. 

S.VNUPIPER.  [ScoLOPACiD.«.] 

S AN  HSTON  E.  The  aggrogaiion  of  sands  into  stone  takes 
place  by  the  entire  conituenvo  of  the  grains  (through  a sort 
t<r  wMuifusiun),  as  in  quarts  rook,  and  m common  gniHtoiius 
uhirh  adjoin  trap-dykM  or  great  faults;  by  mere  coho- 
runce  of  grains,  as  in  many  white  sandstones  ; by  inlerpuri- 
lion  of  liner  pariielos  of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  uxiile  of 
iron,  btoC..  as  in  the  rondstones  of  coal  tracts ; or  by  a com- 
plete  indltralioiiof  sub-crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  os  in 
botiie  of  the  Hastings  sandstones.  gris-do-Fontuinbloau, 
&o.  In  regard  to  structure,  we  have  laminar  sandstonos, 
tlio  laminm  plane,  waved,  or  even  alightly  ooncenlrio;  and 
lirteitones,  m which,  wiilioui  any  real  lamination,  the 
grains  are  arranged  unsymmetrically  and  indiscriminately. 

as  to  present  in  tho  mass  equal  resistances  in  every  direc- 
tion The  laminar  sandstones  can  bo  split ; the  freestones 
may  be  worked  with  cose  in  ony  direction.  Sandstones,  in 
popular  language,  occupy  a station  intermediate  between 
sand  and  gnistunu;  but  there  is  little  consistency  m the 
geological  application  of  the  term. 

SANDR.\RT,  JOACUIM  VON,  wolt  known  os  a |»in- 
ler  and  engraver,  but  more  oelebraied  for  his  writings  on  the 
urta,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  1606.  Having 
ructiivud  a good  general  education,  ho  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  liie  arts,  and  was  firbl  uielructed  in  engraving 


by  Tbtodore  de  Bry  and  Matthew  Merian.  When  be  wa» 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  be  wont  to  Prag^  where  be  was 
Ibr  some  time  instructed  in  engraving  by  ^les  Sadeler,  who 
however  advised  him  to  apply  to  painting,  which  he  judged 
to  be  better  suited  to  his  genius.  He  accordingly  went  to 
Utredit,  where  he  became  a pupil  of  GerhanI  HonthorsL 
Under  this  able  teacher  ho  made  great  progress,  so  as  to  be 
shortly  ablo  to  assist  his  master  m many  of  bis  most  impor- 
tant works. 

Descamps  affirms  that  when  Hontborst  was  invited  to 
England  by  Charles  L,  he  engaged  Sandrart  to  accompany 
him,  that  the  king  bespoke  many  pictures  of  him,  that 
he  copied  several  portraits  by  Holbein  for  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, and  that  he  remained  in  England  till  1627  (in  which 
case  be  would  lia\'e  been  only  twenty-one  years  of  age), 
when  he  went  to  Venice.  Pilkington’i  Dictionary,  edited 
by  Fuseli  (IBIS),  gives  B similar  account.  But  Bryan  (1816) 
says  * there  appears  to  be  very  little  authority  for  ihw  ac- 
count. No  picture  of  Sandra's  is  mentioned  in  king 
Charles’s  collectinn,  and  wliat  renders  the  story  of  his  having 
been  in  England  more  improbable,  is  that  he  takes  no  no- 
tice of  it  himself  in  his  Life  of  Hontborst,  though  he  men- 
tions that  artist’s  ionmey  to  England,  and  gives  an  account  of 
his  works  here.’  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Waagvndoes  not  men- 
tion 0 single  picinre  by  Sandrart  among  the  numerous  Eng- 
lish collections  which  he  describes.  It  is  certain  that  Ite 
spent  several  years  in  Italv.  At  Venice  he  copied  ibe  finest 
pictures  of  Tition  and  Pauf  Veronese,  and  at  Rome  was  much 
employed  by  Cardinal  Barbcrini  and  Prince  Giusliniani. 
After  a long  residence  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  and 
executed  many  oonsiderableworks  for  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  for  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Ntlrnbcrg,  whore  he  died  in  1663,  age<I 
77  years.  At  Niiniborg  he  published  several  works,  parti- 
cularly his  Lives  of  tho  Painters,  under  the  title  of 'Aca- 
demia Artis  Pictorim.’ 

SANDWICH,  a municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  about  67^  miles  from  the  General 
Post-office,  London,  through  Riocheater  and  Canterbury. 
It  was  early  a place  of  importanoe,  and  nn  origiital  member 
of  tho  Cinquu  Wrts.  [CtrvQt'B  Ports  ] It  probably  arose 
out  of  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Ritupa.  [Kent,  t^.  xiii., 
p.  191,  ool.  2.]  The  name  Sundwio  occurs  as  early  os  a.d. 
665.  (Boys's  Hitt,  nf  Sandtcich,  p.  833.)  Tho  Danes  were 
defeated  here,  A.a  851  or  852,  by  Athelstan.aon  of  Etlrelwulf 
They  were  at  Sandwich  again  in  a.d.  993  or  994,  and  in  a.d 
1006  or  1007;  the  Anglo-Saxon  fleet  was  at  Sandwich  in 
A.i>.  1008.  ami  the  Danieh  fleet  in  a.d.  1013  and  1014. 
Canute  landed  here  in  a.d.  1016.  It  is  again  meolioiied 
as  a plaro  of  rendezvous  fur  naval  armaments  in  the  time  ol 
Edward  the  Confessor,  in  whu«e  reign  ihu  town  had  3U7 
inhabited  houses.  At  the  time  of  the  Domeeday  Survey 
there  were  383.  At  this  time  the  port  belonged  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  C^terbury  and  the  monks  of  Christchurch,  Canter- 
bury. Part  of  tho  rent  received  by  the  archbishop  consisted  ol 
40,000  lierrinra  for  the  monks’  food.  In  the  reigns  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  III.  the  archbishop  and  monks  gave  up  Sand- 
wich toUic  crown,  in  cxeban.'e  for  land*  granted  elsewhere. 
In  thu  time  of  Henry  HI.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  French. 
In  the  French  wars  of  Edvard  111.  it  la  mentioned  aa  a 
place  of  rendezvous  or  of  landing.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vl.  the  French  look  and  plundered  the  town  three  limce. 
To  prevent  similar  disasters,  Edward  IV.  renewed  the 
fortidrations ; and  in  following  reigns  attempts  were  pro- 
pQ^  or  taadu  to  preserve  or  improve  the  harbour,  which 
was  boginning  to  decay  front  the  accumulation  of  sand. 
This  choking  up  of  the  harbour  led  to  tlie  decline  of  the 
town,  which  was  however  revived  by  the  eetllument  of 
I tho  Klomi^h  refugees,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
introduction  by  them  of  the  manu^torc  of  baize  and  other 
woollens.  The  same  emigrants  cultivated  thu  lands  round 
the  town  fur  vegetables,  liax,  and  canary  seed. 

The  town  stands  in  the  marsh  lamb  which  border  on  the 
Isleuf  Tluuiet,on  tho  south  side  of  tlie Stour,  near  its  mouth 
in  Pegwel  Bay.  It  U irregularly  and  inconveniently  lutdout; 
the  atreets  and  lanes  are  pav^  and  lighted,  but  they  are 
very  narrow.  Tlie  antient  municipal  limits  compreliend  the 
three  piuishcs  of  St  Mary,  8t.  Peter,  and  St.  Clement,  and 
the  extra-parochial  district  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
town  is  partly  in  each.  Tive  area  comprehended  in  these 
limits  is  196U  acres;  the  population,  ia  1831,  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 8t.  Marj’s  parish,  952  ; St.  Peter’s,  1229;  St.  Qe- 
mciil’s,  912;  district  of  St.  Bartboloinew,  52:  total,  .3136. 
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Tha  of  Deal  and  Walmcr,  adjacent  to  Sandwich, 

and  tnu  villes  of  Ramsjrate  and  Sarr,  in  the  Isle  of  Thuiict, 
arc  in  the  jurLswliclion  of  ihu  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich ; in 
l]»e  pariah  of  Deal  the  corporation  of  Sandwich  has  concur- 
rent juri^diclioi)  with  that  of  Deal,  but  this  jurisdiction  is 
only  partially  exercised.  A part  of  tlie  town  wall  is  stand- 
ini',  and  one  of  (he  gate^  FUhcrgalc,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  towards  the  bridge,  which  is  a stone^tructurc.wiih 
a swing-bridge  in  the  middle,  to  admit  the  pan-age  of  vessels. 
St  Clement’s  church  is  a massive  building,  coRaisUng  uf  a 
navo  and  two  aisles,  a chancel,  and  a tower  rising  above 
the  ccDtre  of  the  church.  This  lower  is  of  Norman  ar- 
chitecture, supported  by  four  semicircular  arches  with 
massive  piers,  and  is  by  far  the  most  antieut  part  of  the 
edifice:  it  is  built  ofCaen  stone.  Tlie  rest  of  the  building, 
which  is  of  later  date,  is  built  of  ilint  ixiuldcrs  from  llio 
shoru.  sandstone, and  Caen  stone,  probably  from  the  ruins  of 
(ho  more  anliont  Norman  church.  There  arc  an  an(ient 
ocUgonal  font  and  some  wooden  stalls.  St.  Peter’s  church 
eon.<>isle<l  originally  of  a nave,  with  two  aisles  and  a 
cbancol,  but  iho  full  of  the  steeple,  in  a u.  ICCI,  de- 
molished the  south  aislu,  which  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The 
church  appears  to  have  been  built  uf  Caen  Slone,  well 
squared  and  noatlv  joined  ; some  portions  buiU  in  this  way 
stdl  remain,  but  the  remainder  is  built  of  fragiueiUs  uf  the 
^jlder  structure,  mixed  with  sandstone,  Kentish  rag.  and 
dints  from  the  shore;  tlie  upper  part  of  tlie  tower 
is  of  brick.  St.  Mary’s  has  a nave,  with  north  aisle  and 
a chanced  : it  was  rebuilt  aHer  the  greater  part  of  the 
diurch  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  fall  of  the  steeple, 
v.o.  1667,  but  includes  some  parts  of  the  more  an- 
tiant structure.  The  steeple  was  built  a.i>.  17iti,  upon 
‘.be  south  porch,  and  is  of  brick,  with  the  upper  part  of 
wood.  On  the  south  side  of  tlic  town  is  the  liospiial  uf  St. 
Bariliolgmow,  a charitable  foundation  of  great  antiejuity. 
Tlio  chapel  is  a small  neat  biiiiding,  of  antieut  dale.  The 
Guildhall  is  of  the  date  of  Elizabeth;  tlie  gaol,  which  is 
3lean,  airy,  and  well-arranged,  was  built  about  tun  years 
«ince.  The  Wasloyaus  and  ludependents  have  each  a place 
if  worsliip.  There  are  a free  gramnur-schoul,  founded  in 
;he  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  some  almsliousea 
The  business  of  the  place  conaisis  chielly  m tunning 
toalhor  and  in  sorting  wool.  Only  small  vessels  can  come 
lip  to  the  town.  Some  limber  and  iron  are  biougbt  fium 
the  north  of  Europe  ; and  corn,  mall,  Hour,  seeds,  ho|>s, 
fruit,  and  wool  are  shipped,  chiefly  coastwise.  The  market- 
days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  tlio  latter  is  a largo 
corn-markel,  and  there  is  a large  calile-markel  once  a forl- 
lu^it.  There  is  a yearly  fair. 

The  corporation,  umlur  tie  Municipal  Refurtu  Act,  con- 
sists of  four  uhleruieii  and  twelve  couarillurs.  The  muni- 
cipal boundaries  were  not  altered;  and  the  borough  was 
not  to  have  a commission  of  the  peace  except  on  petition 
and  granL  Sandwich  I'ulurned  two  members  to  parliauxent 
from  the  forty-second  year  of  Etlward  III.  By  the  Boundary 
Act  the  parishes  of  i>eul  and  Walmcr  were,  fur  parlia- 
laenlary  purpuaos,  added  to  it.  The  population  of  the 
liarliamenlary  borough, thus  enlarged,  was,  in  1&3I,  12.1&3; 
the  number  of  voters  on  the  register,  in  183-l  u,  was  934; 
in  183i-6,  841,  beside  those  in  Walmer,  wlto  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  last  return. 

Ttio  living  of  St.  Peter's  is  a rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  U4/.,  with  o glebe-house  ; those  uf  St.  Clement  and 
St.  Mary  are  vicarages,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  310/. 
and  1 1 7L  respoclivoly  ; there  is  a glebe-bouve  to  St.  Mary. 
All  are  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury. 

There  wore  in  the  thcea  parishes,  in  1S33,  two  infant  or 
dame  schools,  with  U boys  and  IS  girls;  one  boarding- 
school,  with  21  girls;  a national  school,  with  90  hoys  and 
6i  girls,  support  partly  by  endowment  and  subscription, 
partly  by  the  }*eyinenU  of  the  children  ; and  eight  other 
(lay  schools,  with  134  boys  aud  112  girls.  Tboro  was  an 
endowment  hr  a grainraur  srbuol,  hut  there  wore  no  chil- 
drea  in  it.  There  wcto  throe  Suuday-scbuoU,  with  73  bo)S 
and  112  girls. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS  are  a group  of  islands 
situatad  in  the  oortlwrn  part  of  the  Pacillc,  betwocn  lb* 
ii'  aud  22*  20'  K.  lat.,  and  between  134*  30'  and  160*  4o' 
W.  long.  They  extend  within  these  limits  in  a slightly 
curved  line  from  south-east  to  oorlh-wost,  and  are  ihirtoen 
10  number;  eight  of  them  are  of  moderate  s<ze,  and  the 
eihar  five  amall.  The  lai^r  islands  ana  Hawaii,  UauV, 
Tnbauniwe,  Ranoi,  Merokaii,  Oabu.TauMw  nod  Nthau, 


Haunu,  formerly  railed  Otp/iyfte^,  the  most  south-eastern 
island,  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  group,  and  indeed  twice 
os  large  as  all  the  rest  together.  In  foim  it  appronchus  to 
a triangle,  and  is  nearly  100  miles  long  from  south  to  north, 
and  nearly  BO  miles  wide  in  the  broadest  part.  The  smfarc 
is  said  to  be  4000  square  miles,  but  it  probably  does  not  fall 
much  short  of  5000.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  mure  than 
moo  square  miles  smaller  than  Yorkshire,  nboul  the  size 
of  the  state  of  Conneciioui,  and  above  1600  sriuare  miles 
larger  than  the  island  of  Corsica.  The  interior  is  occupied 
by  a table-land  8000  feet  nliove  the  sea-level,  and  almost 
entirely  unknown,  as  it  has  never  been  visited  by  Europu-uns, 
and  not  much  more  by  the  natives,  there  being  no  road  over 
it  from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other.  According  to 
the  scanty  information  collected  from  (he  natives  b>  Ellis, 
it  is  chiefly  covered  with  lava  and  ashes,  but  in  some  places 
overgrown  with  wnnti-trccs.  or  papcr-roulbcrry-troes.  TIk 
edge  of  this  table-land  luwurd*  the  cost  is  about  25  milo 
from  the  sea,  but  on  the  west  and  south  it  seems  to  approach 
the  shore  within  20  miles.  Near  these  edges  are  situ- 
ated three  volcanoes,  of  which  the  highest,  Muuiia  Kea.  U 
near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table  land.  Its  summit 
attains  an  elevation  of  13.587  feel  above  the  sca-lcvel,  but 
it  is  extinct.  Near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  table- 
land is  the  Mouua  Roa,  whose  summit  is  13,175  feet  above 
tho  Sea.  No  eruption  of  this  mountain  is  recorded,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  extinct.  The  present  crater  has  a 
circumforencc  of  about  six  miles  and  a quarter,  and  the 
anlient  orifice  is  not  le>s  than  ‘24  miles  round.  On  the 
western  edtre  of  the  table-land  is  the  vulcano  called  Mouim 
Huararaj,  woose  elevation  has  nut  been  determined,  but  it 
is  estimated  at  IU,Ot<0  feet.  It  is  still  active,  the  last  erup- 
tion having  taken  place  in  IBOl).  On  the  table  land  there 
are  many  other  conical  peaks,  which  are  evidently  ex  linci 
volcanoes.  But  the  most  rcmarkuble  volcano  is  (hut  ot 
Kirauea,  which  is  at  no  great  distanco  fruin  tlic  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Muutia  Roa,  but  properly  on  tlie  southern  dcclivity 
of  the  table-land.  This  volcano  is  not,  like  other  volcanoes, 
aconical  mountain, but  a depression  below  the  genera)  sur- 
face of  the  slope,  of  somewhat  irregular  slmue,  with  almost 
perpendicular  sides.  The  elevation  of  thu  slope  where  this 
vast  pit  occurs,  is  3B73  feel  above  tho  sea  level.  The  steep 
descent  to  ibo  crater  is  interrupted  by  two  narrow  plains  or 
ledges,  one  of  which  is  715  feel  below  the  upper  surface,  aud 
the  other  about  lUO  fee'.  The  suiface  uf  the  volcanic 
lakes  U 43  feet  below  llie  last-mcutioiied  ledge.  The  cialer 
contains  two  lakes,  the  smaller  of  which  is  nearly  of  a cir- 
cular form,  and  319  yards  across;  the  larger  is  1 190  yards 
long,  and  in  one  part  about  700  yards  w7de.  These  lakes 
are  vast  caldrons  of  lava  in  a stale  of  furious  ebulliliuu, 
sometimes  spouting  up  to  the  height  of  20  and  even  70 
feet.  The  fiery  waves  ruu  with  a steady  cutreat  at  the  rale 
of  nearly  three  miles  aud  a quarter  ))cr  hour  suuthwar'l,  enter 
a wide  abyss,  and  full  into  the  sea  in  19*  1 1'  51"  N.  lat.  All 
the  country  round  this  volcano  is  oovured  with  lava.  To  the 
east  of  Uus  volcano,  and  at  the  distance  of  370  yards,  is  a 
pcrfselly  ciicubr  volcano  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
On  the  nock  which  separates  these  two  vulcanoes  the  ground 
openud  in  1832,  and  discharged  liquid  lava  fur  thr^  days 
into  both  craters,  a large  part  of  which  was  thus  filled  up. 
Tlie  volcano  of  Kirouca  nas  from  time  immemorial  been 
prodigiously  active,  though  it  lias  nut  within  the  memory 
of  living  men  been  known  to  overflow,  except  in  1787,  when 
a dreadiul  eruption  took  place,  and  lasted  seven  days. 

From  Uic  oages  of  tho  table-lond,  which  arc  about  6000 
or  9u00  foot  high,  tho  country  has  a gradual  slope  to  the 
sea.  Tho  higher  port  of  this  slope,  from  the  table-land  to 
the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the  shore,  where  it 
sinks  down  to  1 500  feel,  is  covered  with  dense  (urestH, 
consisting  chiefly  of  several  species  of  acacia,  whicii  attain 
B groat  size,  ana  of  which  the  canoes  of  the  natives  arc 
made.  The  underwood  is  tree-fern,  from  four  to  furly 
feet  high,  and  clothed  to  the  top  with  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  climbing  plants.  The  soil  on  which  these  woods  grow 
lies  on  lava,  which  froquently  rises  above  it.  This  woudy  re- 
gion occupies  a tract  from  1 5 to  20  milos  wide,  and  is  Hur- 
rounded  by  a country  simUar  to  some  parts  of  England,  the 
surface  being  an  alternation  of  groves  and  clumps  of  trees 
with  cultivated  grounds.  The  most  fertile  tract  perhaps 
in  the  whole  group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  that  which 
lies  wait  of  Byron’s  Bay,  or  Welakea,  and  extends  towards 
the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Mouna  Kea.  Jt  is  thickly  inha- 
bited and  well  collivatod ; but  nearly  conUguoue  to  a ou 
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the  soulli,  an<l  adjacent  to  tlie  volcano  of  Kirauca,  k a | 
dojcrt  of  rugf^d  lava,  extcmling  40  miles  along  the  shore*,  I 
where  no  cuptivati-jn  occurs,  and  which  is  only  iuhabilcd  by  j i 
fishermen.  Along  tho  north-eastern  coast,  nearly  from  j t 
Bvron  Bay  to  Cape  Upolu,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  i 
isiaml,  the  coast  is  bold  and  steep,  ami  inlcrwjcted  by  num^ 
rous  \-alleys  and  ravim^  in  which,  as  wvll  as  on  the  declivi- 
ties, the  huts  of  the  natives  are  built.  Tiiough  the  rock,'*,  on 
which  a thin  soil  rests,  are  volcanic,  consisting  gener.illy  of 
a brown  resinous  lava,  it  is  rather  a fertile  tract,  with  abun- 
dant herbage.  Tho  western  coast  of  the  island  is  of  a simi- 
lar descriptim,  except  that  it  comes  down  to  the  sea  with  a 
gentle  slope. 

Byron  Buy,  on  tho  eastern  shore,  is  a spacious  harbour, 
which  lies  south  and  north  : it  is  protected  from  the  north- 
east wind  by  a coral  reef,  half  a mile  wide,  which  extend# 
from  the  eastern  point  in  a north-western  direction  two-thirds 
• across  the  bay,  leaving  a chanticl  three-quarters  of  a mile 
wide,  and  from  ten  to  eleven  fathoms  deep.  It  is  the  best 
harbour  and  the  only  one  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island. 
On  the  western  cuast  are  the  harbours  of  Towaibae  and 
Knrakakoa.  llic  first  is  not  safe  in  winter,  and  in  .summer 
fresh  water  can  only  be  obtained  on  this  side  of  tho  island, 
at  a distance  of  from  four  to  six  miles.  Karakakoa  is  not 
nafe,  on  account  of  its  great  depth,  so  that  vessels  arc  obliged 
to  anchor  too  near  to  a rocky  shore.  In  this  harbour  Cook 
was  killed,  in  1 779. 

Tho  ponulalton  of  Hawaii  is  stated  to  be  81,000.  The 
abodes  of  the  inhabitants  in  no  part  extend  more  than 
four  miles  from  the  shore. 

A/((uT,  or  Motree,  is  situated  north-west  of  Hawaii,  ond 
scparatcil  from  it  by  a strait  24  miles  wide.  It  extends  from 
east-south-east  to  west-north-west,  4B  miles,  and  is,  in  the 
widest  part,  29  miles  across.  It  is  composed  of  two  masses 
nf  rock,  surrounded  by  a narrow  tract  of  low  land,  and 
united  by  a low  and  sandy  isthmus  which  is  nine  miles  in 
width.  The  surface  is  estimated  at  about  COO  square  miles, 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  Hertfordshire.  The  larger  moun- 
tain-mass, which  occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island, 
is  suppo>>ed  to  rise  nearly  lU.OOU  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it 
contains  only  a small  portion  of  low  and  cultivable  land- 
Tho  smaller  mountain-mass  or  peninsula  lias  a fine  tract  of 
level  land  along  tho  south-western  coast.  It  extends  three 
mile#  along  the  beach,  and  runs  three  quarters  of  a mile 
inland.  At  the  back  of  it  there  are  weil-vroodod  slopes, 
with  broad  valleys,  which  terminate,  towanU  the  summit  of 
the  mountains,  in  deep  ravines.  The  mountains,  which  rise 
to  about  IpOQU  feet,  are  also  well  woodo<I.  The  harbour  of 
Laheina,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  is  formed  by  two 
low  projecting  rocks,  two  mites  distant  from  each  other.  La- 
hoina  consists  of  a numlier  of  scattered  hutx,  ami  it  contains 
an  establishment  for  converting  the  natives  to  ChrUtianity, 
and  for  dilTusing  useful  knowleilgu  among  them. 

Tahauraure  lies  south-west  of  the  larger  peninsula  of 
Maui.  It  is  about  li  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  6 
wide  in  the  broailest  part.  l*hc  surface  hardly  exceeds  fiO 
square  miles.  Like  tho  other  islands.it  is  composed  of  lava, 
which  however  rises  only  to  a moderate  elevation.  The  soil 
is  thin,  and  covered  with  a species  of  coarstt  grass.  Thu 
population  is  small.  Between  this  island  and  Maui  U that 
of  Morokini,  which  is  a small  and  barren  rock  of  some 
elevation  ; it  is  only  occasionally  visited  by  fisliermcn. 

Ramti,  which  lies  west  of  the  smaller  peninsula  of 
MuuY,  is  sepamted  from  that  island  by  a strait  nine  or  ten 
milc.s  wide.  It  is  17  miles  lung  and  about  nine  miles  wide, 
and  may  cover  a surface  of  somewhat  more  than  luO  square 
miles,  or  about  half  the  area  of  the  Hie  of  Wight  ortho 
county  of  Rutland.  It  is  likewise  a mass  of  volcanitf  rocks,  I 
hut  it  docs  not  rise  to  a great  elevation,  nor  is  the  surfaco  ^ 
so  hruken  and  irregular  as  that  of  the  uiher  islands.  A great  ' 
part  of  it  is  barren,  ond  the  remainder  is  only  of  moderate 
fertility,  tho  soil  being  shallow,  so  that  trees  grow  only  in 
tho  ravines  and  glens  The  population  is  ostimatod  to 
mnmint  to  2000. 

Mriroltai,  or  Mornttn',  lies  north-west  of  Muni  and  north 
ofRana'i ; it  extends  40  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  seven 
from  south  to  north.  The  area  may  be  200  square  mikw, 
which  is  efpml  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  consists  of 
one  muiis  of  rocks,  the  most  elevated  portion  of  which  rises 
about  5000  feet  above  the  iM^a.  nud  the  sides  are  furrowed 
by  deep  ravines  full  of  trees.  Level  tracts  of  small  extent 
occur  along  the  shores,  and  many  of  iliem  are  fertile.  The 
nurolK-r  of  mbabitauta  is  said  nut  to  exceed  3000. 


] Oa/tu,  or  Jl’oahoo,  lies  north-west  from  Morokat,  and  cx 
teinls  40  miles  in  length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  ami 
j is  2.1  miles  across  in  the  widest  part.  The  surface  piobably 
' occupies  70U  square  miles,  and  is  equal  to  (list  of  the  island 
ofSkro.  It  is  at  present  the  most  important  island  of  llio 
whole  group,  being  the  scat  of  government  and  the  place  in 
which  the  foreign  coramcrco  is  concentrated.  It  contains 
alftO  a larger  proportion  of  cultivated  land  than  the  other 

* islands. 

A mountain-range  traverses  the  island : it  begins  nt  tho 
north-easleru  point,  called  Mocapu,  ami  runs  Qrst  south- 
ward and  afterwards  inclines  to  the  soulh-west,  termi- 
nating, at  Diamond  Point,  the  south-western  cape  of  tho 
, island,  in  a hill  about  40U  feet  high.  This  range  iv  mure 

• than  lOOU  feet  al>ovc  tho  sea-lcvel,  and,  with  the  valleys 
i by  which  it  is  inlerseciod,  covers  about  half  tho  surface  of 
i the  island.  Another  mountain-mass  occupies  the  nnrth- 
} western  part,  but  it  is  not  connected  with  the  chain,  being 
( BcparaiiKl  from  it  by  a plain  extending  from  the  mouth  or 

Pearl  River  to  Waiarua  on  the  northern  coast,  a distance 
1 of  nearly  20  miles.  It  is  called  the  Plain  of  Eva,  and  is 
r fertile  and  well  wooded,  but  not  much  cultivated.  The  soil 
, consists  of  a deep  mould  resting  on  lava.  Tlie  country 
t along  the  southern  shores,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl 
1 River  to  the  vicinity  of  Honoruru,  has  a very  broken  ami 
\ hilly  surface,  and  varies  greatly  in  fertility',  some  of  the  de- 
pressions iiaving  a rich  sail,  whilst  most  o(  the  higher  tracts 
c arc  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation.  But  the  plain  of  Hono- 
) ruru,  which  follows,  and  extends  about  ten  miles  along  the 
shure,  with  a width  varying  from  two  to  three  mile.*,  has  a 
1 very  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  is  carefully  cultivated.  Several 
a Wide  valleys,  which  extend  nurlhward  into  the  mountain- 
c range,  open  into  thU  plain,  and  are  also  cultivated  to  the 
H distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  where  they 
I begin  to  be  narrow,  and  to  be  enclosed  hy  steep  mountain# 
n on  each  side.  South-east  of  tho  Plain  of  Honoruru,  up  to 
i,  Diamond  Point,  the  country  is  more  uneven  and  less  fertile. 

- Tlie  country  which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  Ihenorth- 
I,  eastern  shure  is  very  hilly,  and  much  less  fertile  and  less 
t populous  than  that  along  ihe  aouthern  coast.  The  declivity 
I-  of  the  range  towards  Ibis  level  plain  is  exceedingly  steep, 
if  and  there  is  only  a path  through  the  fertile  valley  of  Anu- 
0 anu,  which  ronstiluies  the  communirs'.ion  between  the  op- 
e posite  sides  of  the  island.  The  population  of  Oahu  is 
1,  stated  not  to  exceed  2U,ii00,  which  however  seems  to  be  a 
if  low  estimate. 

c Honoruru,  the  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
if  residence  of  the  king,  contains  about  8UOO  inhabitants.  It 
o consists  uf  about  a dusen  stone  houses  built  by  foreign  mer- 
.-  chants,  and  a number  uf  huts  of  the  natives  not  arraDgod 

5 in  roguKir  streets.  Tho  residence  of  tho  king  reserablea  a 
Dutch  bun).  The  harbour  is  small,  being  not  more  than 
half  a mile  hmg  an<l  a ouurter  broad;  but  it  is  lulerably 

if  deep,  and  perfectly  safe.  It  is  formed  by  a coral  reef,  which 

6 extends  along  the  shores  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred 
0 yards,  and  against  which  the  swell  of  the  sea  breaks.  These 
1,  reefs  have  a considerable  width,  and  are  dry  at  low-water, 
it  A narrow  opening  in  them  opposite  to  Honoruru  forms  tho 
o enti.vncc  to  the  port,  which  however  is  not  deep  enough  for 
il  large  vessels,  and  they  remain  in  the  roadstead,  which  is 
e capacious,  but  has  a rocky  and  uneven  bottom. 

Tuuar,  or  .4/ooV,  west-north-west  of  Oahu,  is  about  forty 
if  miles  long,  and  more  than  twenty-fuur  miles  broa«l  iii 
n the  widest  place.  The  surface  is  between  600  and  70ti 
square  miles.  It  is  a mountain  mass  sloping  on  all  skies 
o towards  the  itca,  where  it  terminates  with  a rather  high 
o cuast.  Wide  valleys  run  from  the  shores  towards  the 
s,  centre  of  the  island,  and  they  are  well  cultivated  and  fertili-, 
lo  though  less  so  than  the  most  fertile  districts  in  Oahu  or 
It  MuuV.  On  the  southern  cooNt,  at  Waimek,  there  is  a road- 
:e  stead,  but  there  is  no  other  anchorage  round  the  island, 
n The  number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  to  be  ] 0,1100. 

0 Nihtm.  or  Oneehote,  the  most  western  of  these  islands,  is 
about  20  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  seven  across 
h where  widest.  The  surface  may  cover  about  loO  s<]uare 
n miles.  Tlie  most  southern  point  rises  abruptly  to  a con- 
H,  Kidorable  height ; but  about  five  miles  north,  tlie  rueky  raas.<< 
rf  sinks  down  to  a moderate  elevation,  and  afterwards  rises 
.*s  again,  but  not  so  high  as  before.  It  is  said  that  the  popula- 
d tiun  is  small,  but  this  is  opjiosed  by  the  fact  that  they  make 
It  a great  number  of  painted  and  variegated  mats,  which  are 
ic  extensively  usod  in  all  the  other  Island  and  that  the  island 
produces  abundance  of  yams,  which  also  go  to  the  other 
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islands.  On  the  western  sidt  of  tlic  island  there  is  ft  very 
good  harbour. 

The  climeto  is  principally  regulftted  by  the 
trade-winds,  which  during  the  Buramer,  or  ^tn  March  to 
October,  are  strong  and  regtilar,  but  in  winter  light,  ond  fre* 
mjently  inteirupt^  by  calms  and  south-westerly  winds. 
The  rainy  season  occurs  in  winter.  In  summer  the  atmo- 
sphere is  usually  clear  and  bright,  and  in  many  places  on 
the  western  or  leeward  side  of  the  islands  not  a drop  of  rain 
falls.  On  the  eastern  or  windward  parts  however,  oven  in 
this  sea^n,  seldom  a day  or  night  pastes  without  a smart 
shower,  and  occasionally  heavy  rains  fall.  There  socros  to 
be  some  irregularity  in  ihis  respect,  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
iiorih-eastcrii  districts  of  Oahu  have  much  less  rain  than 
the  south-western,  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  being 
IcM  productive.  From  September  to  April  the  atmosphere 
is  more  or  less  hazy,  obscure,  and  cloudy,  with  frequent 
light  rains  in  some  places,  and  in  other  parts  heavy  rains 
ottwo  or  three  days’ continuance.  The  small  islands  of 
RnnaV  and  Tahaurawu,  which  are  rather  low,  and  protected 
against  the  trade-winds  by  the  high  lands  of  MauT,  fre- 
quently suffer  from  lung  droughts. 

The  heat  all  the  year  round  ts  considerable  in  the  lower 
tracts,  but  i^hips  less  than  might  he  sup|)Osed  from  the 
latitude.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
by  which  the  islands  are  surroundod,  but  principally  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  trade-wind,  which  during 
the  greater  part  of  tho  year  sweeps  o\'er  and  about  the  islands 
with  great  velocity,  and  having  pn<<se<i  a great  expanse  of 
sea,  is  far  from  being  hot.  In  the  eastern  districts  the 
thermometer  in  summer  seldom  rises  higher  than  80**  or 
82**,  and  during  the  winter  not  higher  than  72**  or  74°.  But 
the  lower  tracts  on  tho  western  side  of  the  mountains  are 
exposed  to  greater  heat,  and  in  those  parts  the  thermometer 
frequently  rises  to  88*  or  90°.  According  to  observations 
tnado  at  Honoruru.  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  that 
place  does  not  exceed  7d°.  In  general  tne  Ibermoraeter 
ranges  between  70°  and  83°.  The  greatest  heat  experienced 
was  8b*,  and  tho  least  6 1*.  The  elevated  tableland  in  the 
interior  of  Hawaii  is  of  course  much  colder,  and  snow  fre- 
quently fall  there.  In  1834  the  higher  part  of  the  Mouna 
Roe  Was  covered  with  snow  for  20U0  feet  from  its  summit 
in  winter. 

In  the  lover  districts  on  the  western  side  of  the  islands 
the  SHa  and  land  breezes  are  generally  regular,  especially 
during  (he  summer.  The  sea-breeze  sets  in  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  sunset,  when  it  is  imme- 
diately followdl  by  the  land-breosc,  which  lasts  till  sunrise. 
From  sunrise  till  ten  o’clock  a calm  prevails. 

Prnductions.-^^he  quadrupeds  found  on  these  islands  at 
the  time  of  their  discovery  were  the  hog.  dog,  and  rat,  to 
which  have  been  added  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  and 
mouee,  all  of  which  thrive  very  well  except  the  sbeep. 
Fowls  were  found  at  the  discovery ; but  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  and  pigeons  were  introduced  afterwards.  Only  a 
limiiod  number  of  species  of  birds  and  other  animals  is  met 
with  even  in  the  thick  forests  which  surround  the  base  of 
tho  mountains  and  ascend  their  sides  to  a considerable 
height.  Fish  abound;  but  there  is  no  great  variety.  The 
most  common  are  sharks,  bonetos,  flying-hshes,  and  red  and 
white  mullets.  Many  families  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
fishery.  Pearls  arc  found  in  Pearl  River;  they  are  small,  but 
fine. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  European  grains  are  cultivated 
to  any  great  extent,  with  tho  exception  of  maize.  The 
principal  objects  of  cultivation  are  roota,  especially  the  tarro- 
root  (Arum  macrorhizon).  Potatoes,  and  camotes,  oraweet 
potatoes,  are  also  generally  grown.  The  fhiit-trees  which 
were  cultivated  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  were  tbe 
cocoa-nut,  the  bread-f^uit-tree  {Arioearj)xt*  tbe 

ohta  {Eugenia  maiaceeneii)  at  jumbo-tree  of  the  East  In- 
dies, and  the  kou  {Cordiaorientali»)\  several  kinds  ofba- 
nanas  were  also  grown,  and  among  them  one  kind  the 
fruit  of  which  is  dried  by  tho  natives.  Strawberries  and 
raspberries  are  also  indigenous.  The  Europeans  have 
introduced  orangea,  lemons,  citrons,  grapes,  pine-apples, 
papav-apples,  pomegranates,  and  figs,  all  of  which  come 
to  perfection,  except  pine-apples.  Tbe  sugar-cane  is 
indigenous  and  much  cultivated,  but  only  for  eating. 
Melons  and  water-melons  are  axecllent.  The  most  culti- 
vated vegetables  are  cucumbers,  pumpkins,  French  beans, 
onions,  and  red  pepper.  The  wauti,  orpaper-mnlberry-tree 
{BmuetoneHa  pc^^/era),  is  grown  (or  its  interior  bark, 
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which  is  used  here,  as  in  China,  fbr  making  cloth.  But  the 
finest  tapas  or  wrappers  are  made  from  the  B%hmrria  atbida 
(Hook),  which  grows  wild  in  the  forests,  and  is  also  culti- 
vated. 

The  forests  do  not  contain  many  trees  fit  for  ship- 
building. In  several  parts  tho  mountains  wore  formerly 
covered  with  snndni-wood;  but  as  tho  exportation  of  this 
wood  to  China  has  been  very  groat,  it  begins  to  bo  rare,  ex- 
cept in  some  places,  as  south  of  Byron’s  Bay  in  Hawaii  and 
on  the  most  western  mountains  of  Oahu.  The  forests  con- 
tain several  plants  the  roots  or  fruits  of  which  are  used  as 
food  by  the  natives  and  for  other  domestic  purposes. 

Salt  is  the  only  mineral  which  is  obtained  in  abundance. 
Alargenuantity  isgot  finm  a salt-lake  in  the  island  of  Oahu, 
west  of  Hon<»-uni,  which  is  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
circumference,  but  has  only  a few  feet  of  water  in  the  deep- 
est parts.  Tho  bottom  and  shores  aro  incrusled  with  salt, 
tho  water  being  strongly  impregnated,  and  tlie  crystalliza- 
tion very  rapid.  This  salt  is  exported  to  Kamtchatka, 
Large  quantities  of  salt  arc  also  obtained  fVom  sea-water  by 
eva)ioration,  for  which  purpose  tlicre  it  olong  tho  shore  a 
succession  of  artificial  vats  of  clay,  into  whirl)  the  salt  water 
is  lot  at  high  tide. 

Inhabitanti.^^X^Q  population  consbts  of  natives,  with 
the  exception  of  a small  number  of  whites.  Englishmen 
and  Americans,  who  liave  settled  among  them  as  merchants 
or  as  missionaries.  Tho  population  was  estimated,  fifteen 
years  ago.  at  139,090  individuals,  but  it  was  probably  under- 
rated. The  natives,  whooall  themselves  Kanaka,  belong  to 
tho  family  of  Malay  nations.  Theircolour  is  neiiheryellow, 
as  in  the  Malays,  nor  rod,  like  that  of  tho  Americans,  but 
something  between  both,  a kind  of  olive,  and  sometimes 
reddish  brown.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  and  well 
formed,  with  muscular  limbs,  and  open  countenances.  The 
roots  of  their  language  have  a great  affinity  to  those  of 
the  other  Mnlay  nations  who  inhabit  tho  islands  of  tbe  Pa- 
cific. When  I'licso  islands  were  diM^ovcrcd  by  Cook,  it  was 
observe*!  that  the  natives  of  this  group  bad  made  further 
progress  in  civilization  than  those  of  the  other  islands  and 
groups.  This  was  evident  from  tho  care  with  which  the 
larro-fields  were  cultivated,  but  still  more  from  their  manu- 
facturing cloth  from  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  and 
other  trees,  their  beautiful  mats,  and  the  art  with  which  they 
united,  and  as  it  were  wove  together,  many  beautiful  feathers, 
so  as  to  be  used  as  articles  of  dress.  Tht^  also  madesoveml 
utensils  of  stone,  wood,  and  shells^  without  the  use  of  iron 
toola.  At  that  time  they  wore  only  a wrapper  (called  tapa) 
about  tholr  loins,  but  many  of  them  now  onss  in  tho  Euro- 
pean fashion.  They  have  also  improved  in  other  respects, 
especially  in  ship-building  and  navigation.  Vessels  built  at 
Honoruru,  and  manned  by  natives,  traverse  tbe  Pacific  to 
Canton.  Several  of  the  chiefs  have  begun  to  build  bouses 
m the  European  style. 

Cotnsnerce. — What  is  properly  called  traile  is  not  import- 
ant, as  the  netives  have  only  two  articles  of  exportation, 
salt  and  sandal-wood.  Agriculture  has  not  yet  supplie*!  an 
article  fur  exportation,  but  by  selling  their  produce  to  the 
venels  which  visit  tbe  islands,  tho  natives  procure  all 
tho  foreign  articles  that  they  aro  in  want  of.  In  1832  the 
harbour  of  Honoruru  alouo  was  visited  by  159  vessels, 
mostly  American  and  English.  Many  of  those  vessels  are 
whalers,  and  others  go  to  several  parts  of  the  western  coast 
of  North  America  to  get  furs  for  tbe  Chinese  market. 
Several  of  them  liowever  are  bound  to  China  and  tbe  East 
Indies,  and  have  passed  round  Cape  Horn  or  through  the 
Strait  of  Magalbaens.  As  the  trade-winds  in  tbe  centre  of 
the  southern  half  of  tbe  Pacific  are  very  irregular,  the  most 
expeditious  route  to  the  East  Indies  is  to  sail  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  shores  of  South  America  to  tho  Gal- 
lapngos.  and  thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whence  a 
regular  and  strong  east  trade-wind  carries  them  to  the 
coest  of  China.  All  these  vessels  get  fresh  provisions  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  demand  is  still  greater  than 
the  supply,  whicn  is  shown  by  the  very  high  price  which 
all  provisions  fetch.  Tbe  number  of  these  vessels  is  annu- 
ally mcreasiug. 

History  and  Govern*nent.^Thete  islands  were  discovered 
by  Captain  Janes  Cook  in  1778,  and  again  visited  bphim 
on  bis  return  from  Behring’s  Strait,  when  he  was  killed 
by  the  natives.  Within  the  first  twenty  years  after  their 
discovery  they  were  only  visited  by  Portlock  and  Dixon, 
Ia  Porouse  and  Vanoourer.  But  towards  tbe  end  of  the 
last  century  whalioff-ebips  from  America  began  to  visit 
Vou  XX.-3  E 
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<})c*o  *ca^.  atul  lliey  were  *oon  followed  by  fur-tr»der» ; 
all  lix-bO  veMtU  put  into  »ome  of  iho  ports  for  pruviaions. 
At  Uiai  lime  each  inland  had  iu  sovereign  and  sovcrui  : 
uihcr  rhiofb.  One  of  the  latter,  Tamehaiueha.  betnm  to 
plan  the  conquest  of  the  ishukds,  and  he  succeeded  in 
subduing  alt  of  them,  except  Taua'i  and  Nibau,  whose  so- 1 
rereign,  after  the  death  of  Tamehameha  anknovlcdged  the  j 
successor  of  that  priitre  as  his  king.  As Tautehameha  had! 
only  Bucccedetl  in  his  enterprise  by  the  aid  of  EuropcaitN'* 
and  the  assistance  wbioh  ho  derived  trum  their  visits,  he  | 
favoured  their  settleraent  in  tlte  thlanda,  and  in  1817  he  I 
placed  his  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  England.  His  I 
Kuocessor,  Rhio-Rhio.  came  to  Ixindon,  where  he  died  in  | 
Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father  ho  had  succuoded  i 
in  abolishing  idolatiy  and  in  the  convorsiou  of  the  natives 
to  Christianity  (lbl9>.  Since  that  time  many  English  and 
American  missionaries  have  resorted  to  these  labinds,  and 
titeir  labours  hure  bceti  attended  with  considerable  success. 
At  present,  porha)>s  half  of  the  population  are  Christians. 
Several  books  have  already  been  printtnl  in  the  native  lan- 
guage at  Honewuru  and  Lalieinn,  and  even  a map  of  the 
island  has  been  engraved  at  Laheina. 

There  are  four  distinct  rank'^  in  society.  The  first  con- 
sists of  the  royal  furoiW:  the  second,  of  the  firiit  class  of 
ehiafs,  whose  dignity  is  hereditary;  the  third  class  is  com- 
posed of  the  minor  chiefs.  wIk>  |iay  a ground -rent  for  the  use  of 
the  lands  in  their  districls;  tlie  bulk  of  the  pcviple.  compre- 
hending the  whole  pnxluctivo  class,  coustitutos  tlio  lowest 
section  of  the  nation.  The  king  is  considered  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  ground,  which  he  has  dtvideil  ain«mg  the 
chiefs,  who  m return  are  bound  to  military  servic'o  and  to 
pay  ground-renu.  Every  island  has  a governor,  anil  is 
divided  into  aev'eral  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  a chief. 
The  taxes  lo  the  king  ore  paid  by  the  chief  or  governor 
of  the  island,  who  collects  them  from  the  minor  chiefs,  and 
these  again  firoro  the  people,  with  the  addition  of  something 
for  their  trouble. 

(Cook’s  Third  Voyacf  to  ih<*  Portlock’s  Voyage 

round  the  H’'orbit  ijord  liyron’s  Vnyttge  of  H.M.S.  hituuie 
to  the  Sandwich  /a/imiir;  Ellis,  Tour  ihrough  JIaimii ; 
Stewart’s  Jetimaf  of  a Hetidence  in  the  Sandtotch  htande; 
Douglas,  ' On  the  Volcanoes  of  tho  Ulund  of  Hawaii,’  in 
London  QeoftraphicalJoumtd,  vol.  iv. ; and  Bennet’s  * .Tour- 
ua)  of  a Voyage  round  the  World,'  in  Lon\ioH  Geographic 
cal  Journal,  vul.  vii.) 

S.\NDW10F{  LAND  is  the  name  given  by  Cook  to  a 
number  of  ivhinds  in  tbe  Southern  Atlantic,  between 
hT^  10'  and  5»®  40'  S.  lat,  and  betweun  2-1*  and  27®  43®  \V. 
long.  They  extend  from  north  lo  south.  The  most  northern 
group  is  called  Candloma'i  Lloud.v,  and  the  most  southern 
is  named  tbe  Soulhorn  Thule.  They  aru  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  nine  burning  volcanos  were  seen  on  them  by 
Moroll.  Some  of  them  are  very  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Otbora  are  bare  rooky  masses,  slightly 
olevatod  above  the  sea-levei,  but  ail  of  them  are  without 
any  trace  of  vegetation.  Tiio  surrounding  sea  oontains  sea> 
elefihania  and  cetaceous  aimnals. 

(Cook’s  Second  V^ryage  round  the  JJ’urld : Morell’s  Aor- 
rattve  of  Vnur  / ‘uyageK  to  the  South  Scit,  ^ • 

8ANDVHOOK.  (Nkw  Yoax  3 

EANDYfak  OE(,>RUE,  an  Hnglisb  poet,  was  bom  in 
\bl?i  at  she  palace  of  Uishopslhurpc,  his  father,  Dr.  Edwin 
Bandyai  being  tlnm  ArehbtsiMp  of  York,  in  the  year 
after  his  father’s  death,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a nieraber,  first  of  St.  Mnr)  Hail,  and  anorwards,  as 
Wood  thinks,  of  Corpus  ChrisU  College.  ( Athen,  Oron.)  We 
have  no  aeeouni  how  ho  paia^l  his  tunc  between  this  period 
and  I be  year  Ifilo,  wbeu  he  commenoed  his  travels  m the 
Seat,  iwturniag,  aaWood  suppoeea,  * hi  IfiW,  or  after,  much 
ienproved  tn  several  respeets.  -being  master  of  several  Ian* 
guagea,  of  a tluem  and  ready  dieaourse.  and  of  oxeellent 
oeniporUBent ; having  nalnrally  a poetical  fancy,  and  a 
Matoni  inohnatiea  tbtaU-  huwraii  loarning,  which  mode  his 
eMBpany  desired  and  most  acCeptabla  lo  most  virtuous  men 
andarhulara  of  hiatiihe.’  His  account  of  his  travels  was 
publUhed  in  1615.  bemg  dedicated  to  Cliarleo,  then  Prince 
M Wales,  and  entitled  ‘ A Relstien  of  a Journey  begun  in 
l6Ui,-in  Four  Books,  containing  a Description  of  the  Turkish 
ft«spir«i,of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  (he  remote  parts 
Of  Italy  an^isUnds  adjoining.’ 

AAer  this  Saitdys  v^etU  to  America,  and  appears  to  have 
•ueoaeded  biabroUier  as  treasurer  for  the  Knghsb  colony  af 
Vfigi*Uu>  di>«niif  his  tusidenec  be  completed  bia  tranalatiion 


of  the  ' Metamorphosis'  of  Ovid,  on  whi^h  l)0  had  been  for 
some  time  engaged.  On  his  return  to  England  be  was  ap- 

Kiiilod  one  of  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  privy  cliainber  to  the  king. 

1636  he  published  a ' Paraphrase  upon  the  jNnlms,’  and 
iM’o  yours  afterwards  ‘ Psiapbrases  on  tho  Book  of  Job,  £c- 
dosiastef,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  S ings  se- 
lected out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament in  1639  a trans- 
lation uf  ‘ Christ’s  Pussiuii,’  a tragedy  bj  Groltus.  His 
last  work  was  the  poetical  verniun  of  the  ‘ Song  uf  Sulomon,' 
in  1643.  He  died  at  Bexley  Abbey,  in  Kent,  March,  164.1-4, 
The  writings  of  Sandys  arc  simple,  earnest,  and  devout; 
his  travels  are  learned  wukuut  pedantry,  and  circumstantial 
wiiliout  being  tedious ; and  arc  valuable  for  the  picture  they 
give  of  tbe  East  in  his  time,  particularly  of  Juiu»alem.  U« 
poetical  writings  contributed,  like  those  of  (Jarew  end  Her- 
rick, to  the  furmation  of  a wcll-tunad  and  luirmomous  ver- 
bincalion,  the  natural  Bccom]>anjment  of  the  refined  purity  of 
thought  and  expression  for  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Ills  merits  in  this  respect  have  been  acknowledged  by 
WalltT,  Drydcn,  and  Warton.  Specimens  of  his  most 
bt.'autiful  com;iOsi(ions.  lioth  in  poetry  and  prose,  are  given 
HI  the  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  U.  J.  Todd,  prefixed 
to  * Selections  from  Sbndrs's  Metrical  Paraphrases.’  &c., 
London.  1»39,  from  which  biography  this  sketch  u taken. 

SANGALLO,  or  SAN  GALLO,  a family  of  distin- 
guished Italian  artists  and  architects,  whose  original  name 

was  Giumberti.  

I.  Giuliano  Giambkrti,  born  in  1443,  was  the  ton  of 
Francisco  Giamberti,  who  was  hitnH-lf  an  oniuteot  of  some 
repute  in  tho  service  uf  C^Mmo  de’  Medici.  At  first  both 
he  and  Itis  brother  Antonio  chiefiy  prartUed  carving  in 
wood,  m which  titey  acquired  some  celebrity,  Giuiiano  was 
next  omnloyed  in  the  capacity  of  military  engiueer  by 
renxo  de'  Medici,  who  rated  his  servioos  very  highly,  bo 
patronised,  Giuiiano  determined  on  pursuieg  architecture  at 
his  profession  ; and  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing bis  talent  in  the  fore-court  or  cloister  of  the  chureh  ol 
bantu  Maddalena  do’ P.-izxi  at  Florence,  wherein  he  intro* 
duce<l  an  Ionic  order,  whoac  capitals  are  remarkable  tbr 
haviitg  an  ornamcnul  nocking,  at  that  time  an  innovaticii, 
and  said  to  have  been  iiniioteJ  from  un  antique  fragment 
found  at  Ficnole.  Ho  was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Jx>- 
icnzo  himi>eir  to  erect  a largo  cunvent(destrDyerl  during  the 
siege  in  1536)  near  Uto  gate  of  SauGnllo;  wheocehe 
obtained  the  name  of  da  San  Gallo,  at  first  jestingly  bc- 
xiowcd  on  him  by  his  patron,  and  oficrwards  adopted  bv 
himself  and  the  rest  of  Uw  family.  In  1 490  lie  comcnencetl 
the  Palazzo  (Join]  I for  a vveallby  merchant  of  that  iMune,  but, 
owing  to  the  death  of  tbe  latter,  the  biuhUng  was  not  com- 
pleted : nevertheless,  what  was  executed  is  a fine  specimen 
of  tbe  Florentine  style,  though  the  irregularity  both  of  the 
courses  and  lengths  of  tbe  rustics  [RvsriCATtON]  is  rather 
a defect.  Among  his  numerous  other  works  was  a pahico 
oreoted  by  him  at  Snvona,  for  his  patron  the  Cardinal  della 
Rovero  (now  oonveried  into  tbe  ooiiventof  Santa  Chiara) ; 
besides  other  buildings  for  tlie  same  prelate.  When  Roveru 
was  elevated  to  tbe  pontificate  by  tlio  title  of  Julius  11, 
Sangallo  expected  lo  be  employed  as  architect  of  the  new 
St.  Peter’s  church  ; but  being  supplanted  by  Brnmante,  he 
retired  in  disgust  to  Florence.  On  the  election  of  Leo  X, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  on  the  death  of  Bramanle  was 
offered  tho  appointment  of  arcbiicci  of  St.  Peter's,  but  he 
declined  it  un  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  return- 
ing lo  Florence,  died  there  two  yours  alWrwards  U517X  at 
the  age  uf  74. 

Giuiiano  had  a son  named  Frnnceaco,  who  isi^pokcn  ofbv 
Vasari  as  a skilful  soulpior  then  living,  and  who  executed 
tho  mauBoloum  erected  at  Monte  Cassmo  by  Clement  VI 1. 
in  honour  of  Piero  dc’  Modtei. 

2,  Antonio  Sanoallo,  brother  of  the  prect;diug.  was 
induced  by  him  to  quit  the  profession  of  sculpiuru  fer  that 
of  architect,  and  was  left  by  him  to  complete  the  palace 
be  had  begun  at  Bnvona.  Ho  nflcrwariU  vi^iled  Rome, 
where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Alexander  VI..  to  whom 
be  proposed  to  convert  Hadrian’smauaoleum  into  a fortress, 
and  he  alt«ro<l  that  building  into  its  present  fi)nn.  since 
wbieh  time  H has  been  called  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
This  work  gave  to  much  satisfaction,  both  to  tbe  pope  and 
to  bis  son  tbe  Duke  Valentino,  that  the  latter  employed 
bim  to  erect  the  fortreos  of  Civita  Ca.AteUana.  and  after- 
wards that  of  Montefiasoone.  Ue  Ukowise  elected  several 
chui-ebaa^  among  which  that  of  tbe  Madonna  at  Muntopul- 
oiao6  is'eateemed  his  boat  production  ef  that  Bom* 
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time  before  hie  denth,  iu  1534,  he  gaveup  both  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  amused  himself  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

3,  Antomio  SANQAtLO.  iho  most  notird  of  tlw  family,  was 
nephew  to  the  two  preceding  on  tbu  mother's  side,  from  whom 
lie  rereive<l  thmrsurname,  that  of  bU  father,  vvlto  wnsaeoapor 
at  Mugello.  bc'ing  Bartolomeo  Picooiii.  He  was  at  drstput  to 
iho  bnsiness  of  a common  carpenter,  but  the  fame  of  his  un- 
c-les  determincil  him  lo  sut  oat  for  Rome  and  bocomo  their 
pupil ; nnd  when  they  quitted  that  city,  he  found  another  in- 
structor and  protector  in  Bminanle,  to  whom,  (lien  advanced 
in  years,  he  soon  rendered  himself  a roost  UK'ful  assistant. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  his  talents  obtained  for  him  the  no- 
tice of  perwniof  rank,  among  the  rest  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Farnes«(afterwanlsPaul  III  ),  who  employed  him  to  rohuitd 
his  mansion  in  the  Caiapo  do’  Kiori,  the  first  beginning 
of  that  splendid  pile,  which  would  of  itself  alone  bare  es-  ■. 
tablished  liie  reputation  of  Sangallo.  One  of  his  earliest  1 
works  was  the  church  of  la  nladonna  di  Loretto,  near 
Trajan*!!  pillar  ; but  as  that  edifice  was  begun  in  1507,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  did  more  than  afterwards  complete  it. 
His  other  works  of  the  same  period  were  several  _prirate  j 
mansions  or  pedazzi,  especudly  one  for  Marchionno  mldns-  ; 
sini;  but  ns  neither  the  buildings  themselves  are  described  ' 
nor  (heir  sites  distinctly  indicated  by  Vasai'i  and  his  other 
biogiiiphers,  and  as  inanv  of  them  have  repeatedly  changed  : 
ihcir  itu^1e^  it  is  now  ditflcult  to  specify  or  ascertain  them. 
It  is  equally  diffloiilt  to  determine  their  respective  dates; 
and  we  may  therefore  break  through  chronological  order,  and 
mention  here  the  house  that  be  aflerwards  built  for  himself 
in  the  Strada  Giulia,  now  known  as  the  Palazzo  Sacehetti. 

Passing  hy  the  various  works  on  military  architecture, 
upon  winch  ho  was  employed  at  different  times  at  Civiti 
Veechia.  Pai-raa.  Piacena  i.  Ancona,  and  other  places,  we 
'hall  proceed  to  consider  Satigallo’s  project  for  completing 
St.  Peter's.  After  the  works  bad  been  nearly  sus- 
pended for  several  years,  Paul  III.  determined  that  (hey 
should  be  reMime>l  vigorously,  and  on  the  death  of  Puruzzi,  j 
m I53t>.  Sangallo  became  the  solo  architect.  With  (ho 
view  uf  preventing  those  changes  which  had  been  made  ' 
by  all  (hu  preceding  arcbitocis,  the  pope  ordered  him  to 
pi‘e|>aro  a model,  U|K>n  such  a scale  and  in  such  an  expensive 
manner,  that  there  should  be  no  danger  uf  its  being  either  ; 
forgotten  or  destroyed.  This  model,  which  is  said  to  have 
taken  several  years  to  execute,  and  to  have  cost  upwards  of 
5000  crowns,  is  still  preserved  in  one  of  (he  rooms  of  the 
Vatican.  It  is  formed  of  wood,  ond  is  in  length  35  Roman 
palms  or  nearly  20  English  feet.  Lillie  more  however  was 
done  to  tbo  fabric  by  Sangallo  than  to  Mtrengtiion  the  parts 
already  erected ; and  after  bis  death  his  design  was  abandoned 
altogether,  not  a trace  of  it  being  visible  in  (he  present  struc- 
ture. An  elevation  of  Bangalio's  modal  is  given  in  the  first  vo 
lumeof  Wood's  * lAittersofan  Architect,’ from  which  it  may 
bo  seen  that  if  it  had  been  followed,  the  building  would  have 
been  lotailydiffereiu  from  what  it  now  is  The  cupola  would 
have  had  two  orders,  one  around  the  tambour,  another  car- 
rie<l  up  above  the  spring  of  the  dome,  which  would  also  have 
been  of  much  lower  proportions  than  the  present  one,  while 
other  very  conspicuous  features  would  havebewn  iwo  exceed* 
ingly  lofty  ami  tapering  campandi,  contrasting  and  at  the 
same  time  harmonising  wiili  ibe  cupola  iisclf.  It  is  true  the 
design  is  bruken  intoa  muliiplicity  of  parts,  yet  they  are  both 
agreeably  proportioned  lo  each  other,  and  picturesquely 
romhined  ; and  the  whole  is  consistent  in  character,  whieh 
is  more  than  ran  be  utfinned  of  Madernu'a  facade,  whore  i 
there  Is  a want  of  agreement  between  the  order  itself  and 
the  other  parts,  and  also  d detlciencyin  variety  of  outline. 

The  Palazzo  Fariiet^.  begun  by  him  fur  his  patron  Paul 
III.  when  cardinal,  and  RHerwanls  greatly  extended,  u the 
most  celebrated  of  8angallo'a  works.  Hu  must  however 
share  the  repute  of  it  with  Michael  Angelo,  who,  if  he  did 
not,  as  some  have  snppos«4l,  add  the  third  tier  of  windowa, 
designed  the  magnificent  and  majustic  cornicione,  which 
alone  distinguishes  this  edifice  from  every  other  uf  Iho 
kind  in  Rome,  ami,  aided  by  tho  lof(itic8<  and  extent  of 
the  edifice  itselC,  gives  it  a colossul  air.  This  noble  siruc- 
ture  deserves  notice,  if  onlv  beeau<!0  it  has  been  said  that 
the  Reform  Club-Houto,  Pall-Mall,  is  an  imitation  of  it, 
which  18  true  only  as  regards  style  and  manner;  for  in 
regard  to  desian  there  are  quito  as  many  points  of  dis- 
siiDilarity  us  of  reMemblam-c  between  them,  and  many  of 
them  are  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Harry's  building.  In  both 
Use  windows  of  the  princqial  flour  are  ii  Aj  tabernacle,  that 


is,  have  small  columns  and  pediments;  but  in  Sangal1o*s 
edifice  the  centre  window  is  diffsront  from  the  others,  and 
having  no  pediment,  like  them,  produces  a disagrcoable 
effecL  Sangallo  begun  the  Porta  S.  Spirito  at  Rome,  but 
left  it  unfinished,  in  which  state  it  ha»  ever  since  remained 
He  died  at  Terni,  in  October,  1 646,  advanced  in  yean,  bat 
ot  what  precise  ogu  is  not  known.  His  body  was  brought  to 
Rome  and  buried  with  great  pcKop. 

BANGUINOLA'RIA.  [Floridians,  vol.  xix.,  p.  145.) 

SANGUISORBA,  the  name  of  a genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  suborder  Sanguisorbeie,  in  tho  natural  onler 
Rosaeeee.  Of  this  genus  (called  Burnet)  there  are  nine 
known  siKfios.  Most  of  them  possess  astringent  pro- 
perttes.  The  common  Burnet  (S.  ojficinati*)  in  a native  of 
Britain,  and  was  at  one  time  cultivatod  in  chalky  distriota 
to  a very  considerable  extent,  but  it  has  lately  been  super- 
seded by  sainfoin  [Sainfoin]  and  other  artificial  crasses. 

SANGUrSUGA.  [Lkkchks.1 

SANHEDRIM,  or  SANHEDRIN  (fTTTljDh the  great 

council  uf  the  Jews,  which  consisted  of  svvenly-oue  or 
seventy-two  members,  and  decided  the  most  important 
causes,  both  ecclesiuAtical  and  civiL  The  name  ui  a cor- 
ruption by  the  Talmudists  of  the  Greek  ewUptov  (a  council). 
The  Rabbis  atiuinpt  to  find  the  origin  uf  the  Sauhedriui  lu 
the  seventy  elders  who  wore  anpumted  by  Moses  to  assist 
him  in  his  judicial  duties  (Numo^  xi.  16);  but  this  council 
was  evidently  temporary,  and  wo  hear  nothing  of  it  in  tho 
subsequent  btstory  of  the  Jews.  (Mosks,  p.  441 ; Michaelis 
On  the  Laics  qf.Uoses,  art  30.)  Tho  exact  time  of  tho  in- 
stitution of  the  Sanhedrim  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no 
reason  Ui  suppose  that  it  was  earlier  than  the  time  of  the 
Murcalices,  There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  thu 
, Sauhedrim  was  an  i/nifaii<m  of  llin  seventy  elders  of  Moses. 

I The  first  mention  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  in  tho  time  of  Hyc- 
I canus  11.,  when  Herod  was  tried  before  it.  (Joseph.,  yi/i/io., 
xiv.  a.  s.  3,  4.) 

The  Sanhedrim  bad  a president  or  ''ho 

was  generally  tho  high-priest,  a vice-president  (fl'3 
]^),  who  sat  on  tbo  right  of  the  president,  and,  according 
to  some,  a second  vice-president  tQ3n).  who  sal  on  his  left. 

The  other  members  were:— 1,  Chi^ Priests,  who  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  Josephus,  and 
who  were  partly  ex-bii’h-priests  and  portly  the  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  cI.\bs!*s  of  priests.  2,  b'bters.  that  is,  the  princes 
of  tribes  and  heads  of  larailies.  3,  Scri6es,oT  men  of  learn- 
ing. All  chief-priests  were  roembersof  the  Sanhedrim,  but 
of  elders  and  scribes  only  so  many  were  admitted  into  it  as 
wore  ro<|uiied  to  fill  up  vacancies.  (Matt.,  xxvi.  37,  39 ; 
xwii.  3, 12,  20.  41  ; Mark,  viii.  31 ; xi.  27;  xiv.  43,  53 ; xv. 
1 : Arts,  iv.  6;  v.  21,  27.)  The  Talmudists  say  that  the  tri- 
bunal bad  its  secretaries  and  apparitors.  Both  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  were  found  in  it.  (Acts.v.  17,21,34;  xxiii. 
C.) 

The  Sanhedrim  met  at  Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  the 
Talmudists,  in  a chamber  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple, 
called  Gazitk,  in  which  also  their  archives  were  kept ; but, 
according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,e.  4,2;  vi.  6,  3).  in  a 
room  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Zion,  not  for  from  the 
Temple.  In  rases  of  umergency,  as  in  the  trial  of  Christ, 
(hey  met  in  the  high-priesi’s  bouse.  They  sat  in  the  form 
of  a semicircle, 

The  causes  brought  before  this  tribunal  were  either  ap- 
peals from  the  inferior  courts,  or  matters  which  were  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  come  before  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance ; for  example,  the  question  whether  a person  was  a 
folso  prophet  (LuAff.xiii.  33),  and  matters  which  aifoctod  the 
whole  stale,  a whole  tribe,  or  (ho  bigli-priesi.  The  accused 
was  biought  before  the  tribunal,  and  witnesses  were  required 
to  appear  to  support  tl>e  charge.  Either  capital  or  minor 
punishments  might  be  indicted  by  the  Sanhedrim;  but 
under  the  Roman  government  its  power  waa  so  far  restricted 
that  a capital  sentence  required  the  confirmation  of  the 
Roman  governor,  who  was  alio  charged  with  its  execution. 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  was  not  done  in  accordance  with 
the  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  in  a hot;  end  the  exe- 
cution of  .lames  and  others  by  the  high-priest  Anauus  (aj>. 
64)  took  place  in  the  absence  of  the  Roman  procurator,  and 
js  admitted  by  thu  Jews  themselves  to  have  been  an  illegal 
act. 

Beaidea  the  Sanhedrim  ot  Jerusalem,  there  were  Inferior 
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courts  m each  town  of  Judaea,  consisting  of  twenty-three  | 
members,  to  wliUh  the  same  name  is  sonieiaoes  a|«|»]ieJ.  i 
From  these  courts  au  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  Sau-  ' 
bedrim. 

(Jahii.  Archaol.  Biil.,  th.  ii^  b.  ii.,  J Ihfi;  Calmel’# 
Dictionary;  Lighlfooi’s  ; \i\tict'%Bibl.I<raluHtrler- 

hurh,  ' Svneilniuu.’) 

SANJf  AK,  a word  primarily  signifying  a standard,  is  also 
applied  to  a miUlar)’  divUiun  such  as  those  into  which  the 
wtiulc  Turkish  empire  is  divided:  in  this  sense,  it  signiiies 
as  much  as  is  rongregated  under  one  standard.  'J  he  > 
luander  of  such  a division  is  styled  Sanjnk,  Saujak  Bey» 
or  simply  Bey,  and  the  supreme  general  of  all  llioSanjaksol  | 
a province  is  styled  the  Be^lerUey  (commander  of  eein-  j 
raanders).  The  word  is  found  under  the  forms  Sangiek 
and  SamUhak.  the  French  and  Gei  mau  modes  of  rendering 
the  Turkish  word. 

SANKllYA.  [Samscrtt  Langcaoe  ai*d  Litkraturh.I 

SAN  MICH  K'JJ.MICllK'LE.a  master  equally  celebraicu 
for  his  work.s  in  civil  anri  military  architecture,  was  bot  n 
in  148*1,  at  Verona,  where  both  bis  father  Giovanni  and  his 
uncle  Bartolomeo  pursued  the  same  profession.  By  them  ' 
he  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the  art,  but  he  caught 
iu  spirit  from  studying  the  amphitheatre  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity  in  bis  native  city ; and  t heir  inlluenco,  especially 
that  of  the  f^Tmcr,  is  vii-ihle  in  many  of  his  designs,  wherein 
he  greatly  affected  nia».sivc  rusticated  work.  About  the  year 
1500  he  set  mit  for  Rome,  and  remained  cither  there  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  eccleniastical  stales  till  the  time  ot 
Clement  VII.,  and  was  imimaic  with  all  the  more  celehroud 
artists  of  the  time — Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  the  San- 

alli,  Sansovino,  and  others.  While  he  was  in  tliat  part  of 

laly,  he  erecte^l  the  cathedral  ot  Moiilsfiasconc  (the  cupola 
of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  Iwginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a tasteless 
mnnneri,  and  the  ehurrli  of  San  Duimmieo  at  Oi  vielo 
Returning  to  the  Vtuielian  territory,  he  was  employed  by  ■ 
the  republic  (1525)  to  construct  the  new  foriifiealiotis  of  | 
Verona,  when  he  Orst  introduced  the  use  of  triangular  ami 
pcriangidnr  bastions,  and  thereby  entirely  changed  the  sys- 
tem of  military  architecture,  that  method  being  iheucelurth 
adopted  by  oihor  engineers.  Here  it  will  be  Riitheient 
merely  to  allude  to  his  works  of  that  class,  as  they  belong 
to  conslriiclion  rather  ihan  design,  though  iwuie  of  them  are 
remarkable  eun  in  the  latter  res  pec  i ; for  instance,  the 
Biaii'ly  ru&lkalud  facade  of  the  fnriress  or  Castello  di  S. 
Andrea  on  tlieLidu  at  Venice,  and  the  three  lorlitleil  gates 
at  Veroiui.  Porta  Nuova,  Porta  del  Puliu,  and  Porta  /Seiiuiie. 

He  was  nuKt  employed  by  the  republic  in  funifyiiig  muiiy 
places  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  Cyprus  and  Candu.  some  of 
wliich  works  he  confided  to  the  execution  uf  his  nephew 
Gian-Girolauio.  In  consequence  of  their  repulaiivin,  both 
uncle  and  nephow  were  invited  by  Frani-is  I and  iheeiU' 
poror  Charles  V.  to  enter  ibeir  service,  which  fluttering  oilers 
they  neverthc.evs  lejecioil.  Wiiether  these  uumeious  en- 
gagements and  his  divided  application  to  two  such  very 
opposite  studies  did  nut  prevent  Eanmicheli  from  atiaining 
tu  that  eskccllcnco  m the  latter  which  lie  might  else  Iiave 
reached,  may  fairly  be  quetiionud : for  with  many  merits, 
hisdesignsoftencxliibii  glaring  faults,  which,  if  he  had  con- 
fined himself  cnliruly  to  the  study  and  practice  of  civil  ar- 
chitecture, lie  would  perhaps  not  have  fallen  into.  In 
fact,  the  best  of  bis  palaszi  and  other  works  of  that  class 
are  far  from  being  models,  except  as  to  their  facades  and  ex- 
teriors, being  most  inconvenient  in  their  plans,  besides 
abounding  with  monstrous  lieformities,  such  as  rooms  quite 
out  of  srmarc,  and  soDielimei^  with  no  two  sides  pa- 
rallel; and  in  one  instance  (Palauo  Bevilucqua)  he  bus 
placo<l  the  pnnci|tal  siuircase  in  an  open  court,  without 
any  protection  whatever  from  the  weather.  His  exiorioi 
architecture  exhibits  less  of  mannerism,  and  more  both  o!f  | 
invention  and  nobleness  of  lasio  than  that  of  Pulladio,  but 
also  not  D III  lie  that  is  docideiUy  faulty  and  offensive.  Almost 
all  his  buildings  are  marked  by  a disagreeable  inequality  of 
design,  there  being  a singular  mixture  of  purls  highly  un- 
ricluid  and  others  nakedly  plain  in  the  same  cunqHisiUou. 
His  balustrades  towiudowfi  and  )>e(lusiais  to  coluimu  aro 
too  high,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  has  raised  his  1 
columns  on  a second  pedestal  over  the  first  one.  His  style 
shows  itself  tu  most  sdvantugc  in  his  lofty  rusticated  basc- 
mvnis,  which  generally  possess  un  air  of  dignity.  Among 
the  paliuxi  erected  by  him  arc  tho  P.  Giim^ni  and  the  P. 
Coruaro  it  b.  Paolo  at  Vviuco,  aud  the  P.  C^ossa,  Bevi- 


lacqua,  Veria,  Pelligrini,  and  Poinpei  at  Verona.  In  Ve- 
rona he  also  buiU  the  church  of  ihu  Madonna  di  Cam- 
pagno,  and  the  much  admired  Cappella  Pellegrini,  for  both 
w hich  we  refer  to  the  table  accompanying  Roti'NJoa.  While 
SanmicheliwBs  enjoying  a tranquil  and  honourable  old  ago, 
esteemed  by  all  no  less  for  his  porsouul  qualities  than  for 
his  talents,  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  bis 
nephew  and  pupil  Gian- Girolamo,  who  died  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus  at  the  ugo  of  foriv-four  : ami  it  hud  such  an  effect 
ujxm  him,  that  he  survived  the  fatal  news  only  » f«w  days, 
dying  in  I55‘J.  in  his  seventv-fifih  vear. 

SANNAZA'llO.  JACOPO.  Iwnii  at  Naples,  in  1-458,  *.( 
a noblo  family  originally  from  8)niin.  siudied  at  Naples, 
and  oficrwards,  being  disapi  omled  in  love,  left  his  country 
and  travelled  to  France,  whero  ho  began  willing  his  * Ar- 
cadia.'  a pastoral  fable  in  Italian,  in  which  he  dwciibes  m 
poeiical  colours  the  si'ones  and  oix'Upaliuiis  of  pastoral  life, 
it  is  a mixed  com|K>Mtion  uf  pro>e  and  verse,  and  has  been 
much  adinued  for  the  elegance  of  tlie  stylo  and  the  purity 
of  the  language.  Indeed  Saiinaxaru  is  consulered  as  one 
of  the  buRl  Italian  classics.  The  'Arcadia'  has  gone  through 
numerous  edllioiia.  Saiuiazuro  also  wrote  a l.Atm  pueni, 
•Do  Partu  Virgmis,'  which  was  highly  applauded,  aud 
which  ubiaiiieil  for  the  author  llio  sanction  of  two  po{>e», 
Leo  X.  and  Clement  Vll.,  exjiressod  in  two  briefs.  He 
also  wrote  Piscatory  Eclogues  m luitm  verse.  On  liis 
return  to  Naples,  wht-i’o  ho  was  highly  cstcomed  by  King 
Ferdinand  I.  and  his  aims  Alfunsu  and  Frederic,  ho  fixed 
!n»  rcMdeiice  on  the  delightful  slioru  of  MergclUiia,  at  liiu 
I foot  of  Mount  Posilipo,  whero  Fretleric,  the  last  king  of 
Napioa  of  the  Aniguiit:>>o  dynasty,  had  given  him  a counlry- 
Itouiio,  and  whero  he  saw  before  him  tlm  daily  occupations 
of  ilio  risheriiiim  under  a sky  and  in  a chmato  vilucb  louder 
their  labours  less  irksome,  and  imparl  to  tliem  a surt  uf 
l-uoiu*al  apiieurance.  When  the  Aiagonese  dynasty  was 
ill  ivi-n  away  from  Naples  by  the  treachery  of  their  rolative 
Ferdinand  the  CatUd.oof  8pain,  buuiiazaio  arcom{>auiud  hia 
I putroii  King  Fiedoric  m Ins  exile,  and  remamiMl  with  him 
III  France  till  Frodonc's  deatli,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Naples,  where  he  died  m io,1U.  Hu  was  buried  m a 
church  on  the  slope  of  PusiU|>o,  whndi  he  hud  built  and 
dedicated  to  tho  Virgin,  and  wliuio  his  monument  is  stiU 
seen. 

SA'NNIO.  a province  of  tho  kjngdom  of  Naples,  formerly 
called  Contado  di  Muhse,  Itesibiofiy  on  llie  eoft  side  of  the 
central  ridge  of  ilie  Apennines,  and  extends  as  for  a»  the 
Adriatic  coast.  The  district  uf  Hernia  however,  v*  hich  belongs 
to  the  administrative  province  ofSunnio,  lies  on  the  wei-t  slope 
I of  the  Apuniitnes.  and  belongs  to  the  ba»m  of  tho  Voltuiuo. 

Sanniu  is  bounded  on  tho  north-west  by  the  provuico  of 
. AbruzzoCiira  ; nurlhand  north-cast  by  the  Adriatic : south- 
; east  by  Capitanata;  south  by  Priucipaio  Llira,  or  the  pro- 
vince of  Avelltnu;  and  uouih-wcst  by  Terra  di  l..avoru. 
I The  province  is  crossed  in  iU  length  by  tho  rivor  Bifurno, 
f the  antient  Tifernus,  wiiich  rises  ftum  two  source-i  in  the 
high  Apennines  near  Hojaiio,  and  (lowing  north-easi  oiilers 
tho  Adriatic  near  tho  town  of  Tormoli,  after  h lui'luouscoun»o 
uf  about  60  miles.  Tho  other  principal  river  of  the  pro- 
vince is  the  Trigno,  which  flows  neurly  jtaiallol  to,  but  to 
the  north  of  the  Biferno. 

In  tlie  lower  port  of  its  courso  the  Trignu  marks  tlio 
boundary  between  Samiio  and  the  province  of  AbruzzoCiira. 
South  of  the  Bifemo,  the  Torture  constitutes,  iluniig  puituf 
its  course,  tho  boundary  between  Sanuio  and  Capitanata. 
Tho  geographical  character  uf  the  pruvincoof  Saiiiuoieseiti- 
bles  that  of  the  neighbouring  piovincesof  AUruzzo.  Thu 
I central  ridgo  uf  the  A)Mmmncs,  which  runs  m a genciaf 
direction  from  nurth-wovt  to  south-east,  buiid>  out  beverul 
oDWis.  which  run  in  a nurih-cust  diiection  to  tho  Adiiaiu: 
coast.  Between  theac  ufl'»cls  ihuie  are  valleys  through 
which  the  rivers  flow  with  a rapid  course.  I'ho  two  prin- 
cipal valleys  arc  those  of  the  I'rigno  and  the  IMerno.  The 
valleys  and  the  lowor  hills  arc  very  fcitile,  and  pn.duce  corn, 
Indian  corn,  pulse,  oil,  wine,  and  fruits.  Agnculluro  is 
however  in  a very  low  condition.  The  highlands  are  chieliy 
uhC"l  for  summer  pasture.  Thu  furosis  with  which  the 
higher  Apennines  w-ero  once  covered,  have  been  wusiofully 
ilustruyeil,  and  the  roouniains  aic  now  nearly  liare.  The  urea 
uf  the  province  uf  Sannio  is  reckoned  ni  about  1500  K|uare 
miles,  and  tlie  i-upulation.  by  the  een»us  of  lh37,  amounted 
to  342,/78.  Of  tlie  male  purl  of  this  population  53,*tiu  ai'o 
propt  ielursof  land  or  houses.  139,(iOU  ugricultuial  labour- 
^ era,  6U0U  shepheids  or  1 erdsmen,  I7ih)  doiuealic servisut^ 
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1 1 00  are  keeper*  of  w4ne-Bliops,  323  sailor*  or  ftshermen.  aud 
tlio  rest  are  employed  in  various  trades.  There  are  about 
1 100  priesU.  327  monks,  and  about  80  nuns.  (Sumstori.) 
The  chief  tuuuufacluriiig  industry  in  the  province  is  that  of 
ruUeiy  and  Qre-arms,  \^iich  is  eslubh^ibud  at  Campubasao, 
Frussoluue.  and  Aguone.  and  gives  ompluynieut  to  about 
400  men.  There  are  about  120  Ashing'boats  and  small 
craft  belonging  to  the  province  ; but  there  is  no  harbour  on 
tUo  coast.  In  1824  there  were  only  tlirec  piinturs  in  the 
wiiolu  province,  and  not  a single  bookseller.  cFolruni, 
Ceriiiineniu  da'  Rctdi  Dominj.} 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts: — Campo- 
biitise,  which  ts  the  largest,  and  embraces  tlie  eeitlral  part 
of  the  province ; Torino,  wbteh  extends  near  the  sea*roast ; 
and  licrnia,  which  hus  we«t  of  the  Ai>ennities.  Tito  whide 
province  contains  135  communes;  it  has  a civil  and  cri< 
mmal  court  at  Campobasse,  from  wliich  there  is  an  api>eal 
to  the  Gran  Curtc.  or  supreme  tribunal  of  Naples.  Tbe  ec- 
clesiuslicul  administration  is  under  the  live  bisiiopsof  Lunnu, 
Termuh,  Isenua,  Bojano,  and  Trivenlo;  and  thero  are  164 
parish  incuiubontB.  There  are  252  churches.  3‘J8  Imspilals 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  a roy  al  college,  and  an  in* 
siitutiun  for  female  boarders  at  Campobassu,  and  three 
'scuulti  sccondaric.’ a kind  of  gramtnar'schools,  at  Cusi'a- 
Icmia,  Monteneru  di  llisaccia,  and  Murcuiic.  There  arc 
eleiiieutary  schools  in  many  cominnnuK,  but  the  »ysietn  of 
elementary  insUuetign  in  ihu  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  is 
nuilhor  uniform  nor  well  arraugo  l. 

Tii«i  following  arc  the  principal  (owns  of  the  province 
of  oaimio:— 1.  Campobass<i,  a town  indilTuroiilly  built,  but 
plea-Minlly  situated  on  the  slo(>o  of  a bill  above  ihu  valley  of 
iho  Ihfuruo,  has  manufactories  of  cutlery,  which  supply  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  bUUO  inhabitants.  2.  Trivenlo.  in  the 
valley  of  lUu  Trigtio.  is  a bUliop's  see,  with  30OU  inhabitants: 
it  ouiiluiiis  some  aniient  remains.  3.  Sopino,  the  aniienl 
Sepinuiu,  formerly  a town  of  ike  Sammies,  is  situated  in 
the  Apeimiiics,  ubicb  here  divido  the  vatloy  of  the  Tiferno 
from  that  of  thu  Tamaro,  an  allluent  of  thu  VuUurno:  it 
hus  several  churches  and  cun\enU.  a classical  sominary,  h 
papier  manufactory,  ami  4uiiU  inhabitants.  4.  Tuiuuli,  the 
utuicnl  lutcmmiia,  a small  town  on  the  sea-cuasi,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Trigno  and  that  of  the*  lliferno,  has  u 
cattle  on  a promontory.  5.  Larino  is  a small  town,  in  ilio 
valley  of  the  Biferuu,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  the  head  of 
a district.  Near  Larino  is  the  Albanian  or  KpiruCe  colony 
ofUruri.  6.  Agnuue  is  a thriving  modem  town,  with  iron 
and  cupper  vvorks.  ami  about  700U  inhabitanU.  7.  Bojano 
is  an  old  decayed  town  in  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources 
of  the  B^feino.  8.  Isoruia,  an  old-iuukmg  town,  situated 
in  a vullcy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
VuUurno,  and  un  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  .\bruxzo, 
cuntaius  several  remains  of  antiquity,  and  has  some  manu* 
faclorius  of  coarse  woollens,  with  about  5U00  inhabitants. 
From  Isuroia  a carrio;.;o  road  branches  ufT  to  itie  eastward, 
crosses  the  ccntial  ridge  to  Bojano,  and  leads  to  Campu* 
basso  and  Larino.  The  province  of  Saunio  comptises-only 
a part  of  the  autient  Samniuiu,  which  also  included  the 
whole  of  lh«  '*ciQcipalo  Ultra  and  part  of  Terra  di  Lavoro- 
[Sam.nitbs.] 

S.\NOK,  one  of  the  nineteen  ciiclcs  of  Austrian  Galicia, 
i-s  boundrsl  on  the  north  by  Hzeszow  and  I'rzemysl,  on  the 
east  by  Sambori  on  tho  vresl  by  Yaslo,  and  on  the  south 
by  Hungary.  lu  area  is  about  213(1  &i]uarc  miles,  with 
2oU,(KlU  inhahilaiits.  Tlie  Carpathians  rise  in  thu  south, 
mud  send  their  offsets  through  the  whole  circle;  thero  are 
many  and  extensive  tbrests ; the  soil  is  partly  sandy,  and 
poor,  with  soma  mlurveimig  ]iarts  ihut  are  more  productive. 
Tile  river  San  lluws  in  a large  cur>e  Ui rough  the  country, 
u-ml  is  joined  by  must  of  the  smaller  streams.  The  ^Vis- 
loka  rises  in  this  circle,  and  pusses,  on  thu  western  fronlier, 
into  that  of  Yaslo.  Agriculture,  tlie  hreeding  of  cattle,  and 
the  cultivation  uf  tho  (brests  are  theehiefuceupationsof  the 
inhabiums.  Salt  and  petroleum  are  sources  uf  coubidurabiu 
piofit,  and  tlie  manufacture  of  yarn  and  linen  is  not  uuim* 
purtant. 

Sa.noic.  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  n mountain  on 
the  left  bank  uf  the  San.  It  is  an  ill-buiU  open  market- 
town;  the  houses  are  mostly  uf  wood,  and  there  are 
scaicely  20UU  inhabitants.  There  arc  one  Ruumn  C'athoUe 
and  one  Greek  church,  a Minorite  cativeni,  a high  school, 
and  the  court  uf  justice  uf  the  circle.  Opposite  tho  (own, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  San,  U tha  uujicrial  stud  of 
OlcUuwce,  whero  there  ore  stables  fur  nearly  .60  sUUious, 


which  is  spokon  of  ns  well  worthy  the  atlenUon  of  (ravel 
lors. 

SANQUH.au.  [Dt-'MFBIKSSHIKV.l 

S.ANS  SOUCI.  (Fotsuam.] 

SANSANUING.  a town  m Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Banibarra,  uii  thu  banks  of  the  river  Joliba,  or  Quorra, 
near  13*  N.  lal.  and  3*  W.  long.  It  is  a place  of  consi- 
derable oxteni,  cunlumiDg  a population  of  between  8uu0 
and  Hi,0UO.  It  appears  to  bu  a town  of  greet  commercial 
importance  in  the  interior  of  AfnCvV.  perhaps  not  less  so 
than  Timbuctoo,  with  which  it  carries  on  an  active  irailo 
by  means  of  thu  river,  which  is  uuvjgablo  for  large  river 
boats  all  the  way  between  the  two  towns.  All  the  salt 
winch  is  eousume<i  m the  western  countries  of  Sudan  is 
brought  from  the  Sahara,  nnd  passes  llirougli  this  town. 
Tbe  merchants  of  Walet  in  Beroo  bring  to  it  the  rock-salt 
of  iherainesufShiugQmi.uml  coflilaa  from  El  Arovan  bring 
the  produce  of  the  mioos  of  Toudeni.  By  the  latter  it  re- 
ceives also  coral  and  beads  from  the  Moditerraneon.  'Jiieso 
articles  are  seut  to  the  countries  south  and  west  of  San- 
sanding,  and  exchanged  for  gold,  ivory,  slaves,  wax,  honey, 
and  cloth  of  Soudan,  winch  are  afterwards  sent  to  Walut 
and  El  Arovan.  Kico  and  cured  provisions  also  go  to  tho 
last-mentioned  place,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  extretnely 
sterile  country.  The  trade  of  this  place  is  in  the  hands  of 
thu  Moors. 

(Mungo  Park’s  Trtv'elt  in  the  Interior  Diairictn  of 
Africa',  Cailii6’s  TrtwtiU  through  Central  Africa  to  Tim- 
buct'jo.  v^r.) 

SAN.SGRIT  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.— 
Liuiguune. — ^Tho  Sanscrit  is  a branch  of  tho  Indo-Ger- 
maiiic  family  of  languages.  Of  all  those  languages  it  is 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  ]>rimitivu  tyin.*:  nnd 
by  the  urigiiiality,  purity,  and  abundance  of  its  foniis,  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  ilirow  light  on  tho  obscuro  laws  of 
the  formation  of  language.  Being  also  possessed  of  a rich 
literature,  and  tlie  whole  of  Us  materials  having  been  fully 
treated  of  by  native  gratmuai-ians,  it  was  no  sooner  intro- 
duced to  the  learned  of  Europe  than  it  gave  rise  to  a new 
philological  science,  (hat  of  comparative  grammar,  and  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  tbe  aniient  Persian,  tho  Ariueiiian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Latin,  formed  but  one  languagu  with  the 
Gurunui,  the  Xaritic,  the  Slavonian,  uiid  even  the  Celtic, 
each  of  these  languages  aflbnling  tho  most  extraordinary 
illustrations  of  the  others. 

The  Sanscrit  was  introduced  into  India  when  tho  Brah- 
minicul  race  oblainod  )K>sse«niun  of  the  country  (A.  W. 
vou  Schlegol,  *De  I'Ongine  des  Hindous,’  in  the  ‘ Trans. 
Roy.  Hoc.  Literature.'  li.,  2,  405,  &c.);  and  having  driven 
out  ibu  languages  of  the  aborigines  of  India,  which  are 
noiv  only  S{Hikeii  in  the  Soutbera  Deccan,  as  thu  Teimga. 
Tuuiul,  and  uihtiis,  has  spread  over  the  exteusivo  tract  of 
country  bulweun  the  Himalaya.stho  Indus,  and  the  Kistiia. 
Wilhiii  these  limits  it  has  liad  n history  of  its  own.  and  has 
passed  through  various  changes.  U appears  in  iu«  most 
anuenlforui  in  the  Vedas,  iti  the  13th  century  before  Christ, 
and  in  tliat  state  is  very  nearly  related  to  thu  Zend,  the  un- 
tient  language  of  Persia,  and  contains  many  forms  and  w ords 
w hich  have  become  obsolete.  The  classical  Sanscrit,  on  tlie 
Contrary,  having  once  become  flxe<l,  has,  for  about  30u0  v curs, 
partly  iis  a living  laiiguago  and  |>arUy  as  a learnuri  one, 
retained  tim  same  structure,  with  the  mere  exception  uf 
didercnce  in  style,  and  a few  archahims,  which  only  occur 
in  the  most  nnticnt  works. 

Pracrit  DiaUeU.—OoX  of  the  Sanscrit  however,  even  in 
cumpai-nlively  early  times,  dialects  arose,  which  gradually  be- 
came still  farther  rcmove<l  from  the  original  and  from  each 
other  ; and  from  these  dialects  the  language?  now  spoken  in 
India  are  derived.  There  i«  a law  howevurwhich  iKtrvaduK 
the  whole  of  them  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  tins 
law  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  according  to  which  the 
R>mance  language,  the  Italian,  the  8puiush.  and  the 
French,  have  grown  out  of  the  Latin.  Thero  is  the  saiuo 
softening,  thu  same  assimilation,  and  the  same  exclusion  of 
the  harsher  sounds,  (he  same  weakening  of  thu  foruis,  tlie 
same  substitution  of  particles  fur  cases,  aud  the  same  peri- 
piirastic  conjugations,  llie  general  name  given  to  ihcsa 
iaiigua.;es  by  llie  Indian  grammarians  is  Prticrilu,  (hut  is, 
derivative  languages  ; w hile  the  term  San*crila  is  appheil  to 
that  languagu  vrhich  is  regularly  and  grummalicaliy  con- 
structed. 

The  oldest  of  those  diulocLs,  and  that  which  deviate* 
least  Xroia  the  Sauscrit,  U the  PaU,  which  has  bocoGae 
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the  ucrotl  lan^ua(;eof  iho  BuddliisU,  who,  xvhen  they  abro*  family  history,  which  were  at  first  sung  separately,  but 
gated  the  iti>uiuiion  uf  castes,  rcquiro<l  a language  which,  afterwords  incoi)/ora(etl  in  the  genealogy  itMilf.  It  is  possible 
at  least  for  works  not  strir.tly  scientific,  should  nut  ho  ex-  therefore  that  there  may  have  been  as  many  epic  poems  as 
cliisively  understood  hv  the  privtlegi'd  classes.  Having  been  there  were  princely  races.  In  the  lapse  of  time  however 
carried  by  the  Buddlrisls  fruiii  Northern  India  to  C'ey-  all  those  poems  have  been  lust  except  two,  which  are  in- 
lon,  the  Puli  has  cuutinuwi  to  exist  in  that  island,  and  dcbterl  for  their  preservation  partly  to  their  poetical  merit, 
pos>essci>  a copious  literature.  (Burnouf  and  J.assen,  * Es^i  an<l  still  mure  to  the  interest  of  the  subject:  these  are  the 
aur  l«  Pall,’  Pari*.  18liG  : Clough,  ‘ Pah  Grammar,'  Colombo,  * Rarodyana*  and  the  ‘ MahSbhdrata.*  But  even  these  have 
Ibdi.)  The  language  which,  in  a {iccuhar  sense,  is  called  undergone  many  important  alterations  since  they  came  from 
Pracrit,  properly  Mdhdrduhtri  (for  its  local  origin  is  to  be  the  bunds  of  llw  authors;  in  fact,  they  have  been  entirely 
Mjughl  in  the  country  of  tlie  Mahrattas),  difTers  little  from  remodelled  in  accordance  with  theinic»-estnof  the  priesthoo-l. 
the  Pull ; it  is  use<l  by  the  Jains.  The  Mtixudhi  and  the  by  the  addition  of  tlioso  parts  in  which  HSmn  and  Krishna. 
fiJoHrtwtni,  the  former  originally  spoken  in  Hohar.  ami  the  originally  im  more  than  mortal  herocs.ap]*e!tra<inconu- 
laucr  on  the  bunk*  of  the  Jumna,  are  only  n litUo  farther  lion*  of  Vishnu;  these  additions  however  have  been  so 
removed  from  the  Sanscrit.  < Ci'.«»en,  ‘ Iiistilutioiies  Iduguas  loosely  attached,  that  they  might  easily  be  separated  without 
Ih'ucntu'm,’  Buim,  1 83d.)  In  a>Mition  to  these  tliere  uie  nu-  detriment  to  (bu  whole.  In  the  ' Mahtiblillrsla.’  the  object 
merous  more  loo  lern  dialect*,  among  which  wo  shall  only  t has  been  kept  in  view  of  including  in  one  collection  the 
difttinguishthe  Vn»jabhSfcbS(Brij  Bliakhaj.onaci-ounlofthe  whole  cycle  of  tradition;  and  as  lire  epic  |»oeniawcre  in- 
excellence  of  it»  poetical  literature,  and  as  being  the  parent  tended  for  the  inslruetion  and  amusement  of  the  warrior 
of  U>c  HindustouL  rente,  not  only  was  overything  addofl  which  could  increase 

The  formation  of  the  Prncrita  languages  out  of  the  their  reverence  for  the  Brahmins,  but  there  are  whole 
Sanscrit  flowed  naturally  fiom  the  character  of  the  parent  * books,  of  considerable  length,  in  which  their  sysfetns  o, 
tuiiguo,  and  this  tendency  is  manifested  even  in  the  eor-  ; (H^inogony,  philosophy,  and  law  are  explained  in  a popular 
host  shu)io  of  live  Sanscrit.  This  appear*,  t > take  a single  manner. 

iiibtutire,  in  the  substitution  of  the  ch  and  J (the  Italian  ci  Th>‘  The  subject  of  the  ' R.'imfiynna  ' is  the 

find  iii)  f »r  the  original  A and  g.  just  as  the  Italian  gifh  is  descent  of  Vishnu,  fur  the  purposeof  averting  the  thn»aJened 
formed  fium^'Wff).  In  like  maoncr.  it  waspcrfortly  consist-  destruction ’of  the  whole  world  by  the  prince  of  the  dfcmons, 
cnl  wiih  tbu  character  of  the  classical  Sanscrit  to  a<lopt  the  R.uana.  Kama,  the  son  of  Dasnrathn,  king  of  Oude.  wa* 
verbal  forms  of  the  Pracrit,  and  to  retain  them  together  brought  up  by  wise  Brahmins,  especially  VisvSmitra;  while 
With  iho  legitiniata  and  sctileil  forms,  which  is  n proof  yet  very  young  he  overcame  the  demons  in  sex'eral  Latlles, 
that  the  two  languages  must  have  co-existed  for  a long  . and  by  Ins  superhuman  strength  obtained  the  baud  of  the 
period.  i lieautiful  Silil.  He  w;)|^  about  to  be  appointed  successor  n. 

Tlu*  Pali  apjiears  as  a perfectly-formod  language  in  the  ! his  a-'cd  i'aiher  and  to  be  his  partner  on  the  throne,  when  the 
Buddhist  works  carried  to  Ceylon,  which  we  cannot  fix  at  a ' plan  wax  frustrated  by  a court  intrigue,  and  ho  was  com- 
latcr  date  than  the  fourth  century  l>efore  Christ ; and  the  ' pelictl  to  wander  abroad  as  an  exile.  With  Stifi  and  his 
Mil^hadi  dialect  has  been  found  ilixtinctly  recorded,  in  the  brother  L,*ikshmann,  who  aUo  participated  in  tlie  divine 

middle  of  the  third  cuiilury  u.c.,  in  the  inscription*  of  King  nature  of  Vialinu,  he  dwelt  in  the  inlmspitablo  wild*  of  the 

^\*oka,  which  havo  for  the  roost  part  been  correctly  deci-  IX*ccan.  in  the  forest  of  Dandaka.  ot  the  sources  of  tlie  G'l- 
jihored  by  Priusop.  t‘ Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Beng..’  iw.'l?,  pp.  davery.  This  course  of  events  was  necessary  in  order  to 
b66.  794,  953.)  A Pracrit  language  likewise  a|>pcars  on  the  bring  him  ami  Ravana  together,  for  hero  RAmn  made  him- 
coins  of  the  Greek  kings  found  in  Caubul,  nml  near  the  self  terrible  to  the  dfcmons,  and  having  mutilated,  among 
Indus,  rouiil  of  which  have  been  deciphered  by  tuissen.  others,  Sflrpmiakliil,  thesisier  of  Ravana.  thedirnion-prinre. 
Many  of  the  names  aUo  which  have  been  Iranamiitod  to  u*  ^vartly  out  of  revenge  for  this  outrage,  and  partly  intlamcd 
by  tlie  Ciieoksare  Pracrit ; that  of  the  Deccan,  for  instance,  ' by  violent  love  for  Sitfi.  carried  her  off.  and  brought  her  in 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erytliiwan  Sea,  Anyi»-a,3rt^jjc.  does  safely  to  his  residence  at  Lankfi  (Ceylon).  R5ma  ami 
not  c.orre3poiid  to  the  Saiikcrit  <Uikshi$t<ipatha,  but  strictly  . Lak*hmana,  unacquainted  with  the  alxxlc  of  HAvana,  wan- 
to  the  Pracrit  dahkhinalntciha.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  dered  about  in  the  peninsula  in  searclfof  SltS.  Thu  ape- 
the  last  five  ccmuries  IS.C.  the  Pracrit  must  have  become  king  Sugrlva,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  own  brother 
cumploteiv  Iho  laiiguago  of  the  people;  nml  indeed  the  Bfih.  wns  re»>tored  to  his  kingdom  bv  Rrima,  and  from  a feel- 
dramas  which  were  wnuen  about  this  tunc  show  the  relation  ing  of  gmtiiude  sends  out  a host  of  apes  for  the  purpose  of 
tif  the  two  languages  m tho  most  distinct  manner,  the  men  finding  the  abode  of  Sltil.  The  ape  IlanomSn  at  ienglh 
speaking  Sanscrit,  and  the  women  ami  Infenor  chanictcra  discovers  it,  paioM?»  across  tho  strait,  seeks  out  and  speaks 

Pracrit;  which  is  likewise  a proof  that  the  Sanscrit  was  with  SitA.  set*  fire  to  Lankfi.  and  conveys  tho  intelligence 

actually  a living  tongue,  and  was  used  in  conversation  by  all  ' to  RAma.  who  proceeds  with  the  whole  army  of  apes  to  the 
educated  peojile.  This  is  proverl  by  many  other  circum-  I southern  point  of  the  ixjninsnln.  when  an  enormous  bridge 
slonccs;  ami  it  would  bo  a great  mistako  to  view  the  San-  ' is  formed  by  throwing  mountains  into  the  sen.  .As  tho 
sent  os  having  become  from  this  time  merely  a learned  , army  is  about  to  march  upon  the  island.  RSma  is  encoun- 
laiiguage.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  language  of  the  l«re<l  by  Vibld^hana,  Rilvana's  brother,  and  a Tiinnian  con- 
court  of  Cashmere  as  late  as  the  12ih  century  ad.,  and  was  ; Hii-t  commences,  the  description  of  which  is  one  of  the  most 
probably  in  iiso  in  the  small  imlepcndent  court*  of  Rnjixm-  adniirwl  part*  of  the  poem  : but  tho  dmmyns  are  at  length 
tana  even  in  the  14th  and  lilh  centuries.  It  is  consistent  subdued  ; RAvana  fall*  by  the  hand  of  RSma  ; and  is 
with  all  that  wc  know,  that  the  language  should  bo  in  n { recovered,  and  having  been  found  pure,  ns  well  bv  the 
different  condition  in  the  different  provinces  of  India.  The  1 ordeal  of  the  god*  as  by  the  wonl  of  Brahma  him«e(r,  slie 
Miiharamedan  conquest  however  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  it  again  united  to  R9mo,  who.  returning  to  Avodhvfi,  ro- 
lauguagc,  and  it  is  now  uscrl  only  in  leame<l  dis[miations  in  ceives  from  tho  hand  of  his  brother  Bharata  iho  doroinion 
the  culltiges  of  tho  Brahmin*.  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Ltteruiure.—T\\*i  .''anscrit  literature  begins  with  iho  Tliese  arc  the  conicnCs  of  the  first  six  btwks,  and  here  tho 
Vedas,  and  is  founded  entirely  upon  them.  [Vkdas.]  The  poem  terminates.  But  there  is  a seventh  btxik,  which  is 
rest  uf  tlie  hleraturtMoay  bo  divided  into  the  poetical  and  obviously  a laser  addition,  and  consists  of  matters  which  arc 
the  scientific.  The  poetical  literature  maybe  referred  to  entirely  independent  of  the  former  narrative:  SttS  is  again 
two  distinct  periotl*,  one  of  which  ischietty  diatinguishod  by  s*?parared  from  Rama,  and  bears  two  sons,  Kusa  and  Lava, 
tho  composition  of  tlie  groat  op.c  poems,  and  the  other  may  to  VfilmTki.  After  her  innocence  has  been  again  cMa- 
be  characlerUed  as  tlio  periotl  of  artificial  poetry.  In  the  blished,  she  is  carrier!  away  by  tho  gcdde*s  Earth.  Ku.*a 
former,  the  interest  ia  a national  ono,  and  arises  iVora  the  and  Lava  have  learned  ihe*poeni  from  VSlmtki,  its  mytlio- 
Buhjcci:  in  llio  latter,  it  depend*  upon  the  form.  logical  author,  and  recite  it  at  a great  sacrificial  festival. 

A>ciWry.-- We  jHmes*  the  opto  poetry  only  in  ila  most  whereupon  Rama  acknowledges  them  as  hi*  sons.  This 
perfect  slate,  and  consequently  its  origin  i*  involtod  in  ob-  i*  obviously  an  etymological  mvih.  dvrivetl  from  the  San- 
Rcuriiy.aiid  must  bo  looked  foraroong  lherhaps<xhsis,  whom  sent  name  of  the'rhaps^ists.  kimlava.  This  agrees  with 
the*  RamSyiina’ preseniB  to  us  prom  much  in  the  namo  cha-  the  present  introduction  to  iho  first  book,  in  which  tho 
rseteras  that  m which  they  appear  among  the  later  princes  origin  of  the  poem  is  told  in  the  same  way,  and  both  parts 
of  India,  llio  materials  of  the  epk  coiisislcsl  primarily  of  must  therefore  be  n-gardwl  ns  addition*  luario  by  the  last 
the  genealogies  of  the  princely  farailiet  whom  tho  rhnpso-  editor.  That  the  ‘ Ramfiyana’  lias  undergone  many  other 
diata  ftorvod,  and  next,  of  certain  prominent  evenu  m the  alutations,  may  eaaily  be  ahowii.  It  contains,  in  eome 
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parts,  many  tiling  which  point  to  very  anticnt  times ; 
lut  customs  introtluccnl  at  a later  period  are  not  even  al> 
lulled  to,  as  for  insiance  ihe  burnini'  of  widows,  which  was 
practised  in  the  a^c  of  Alexander.  In  other  parts  circuno* 
stances  are  referred  to  whiHt  bring  us  as  far  down  as  the 
second  century  a.d.,  the  names  of  oompnratively  recent 
nations  being  intiiuiuned.  fur  instance  the  Huns. 

The  timu  of  the  compusiiion  of  tlie  poem  cannot  therefore 
be  ascertained  with  any  further  degree  of  accuracy;  and 
all  minuter  investigaliuus  must  bo  deferred  until  the  whole 
)iocin  ts  pmiUKl-  It  is  more  easy  to  determine  what  histo- 
rical fact  forms  the  foundation  of  it.  'I'his  is  eridenlly  the 
iulroduetiuu  of  the  Brahmmical  worship  iuto  the  Penin- 
sula, thu  wild  aborigines  of  which,  as  being  the  opponents  of 
nralmiiiiUm.  aromude  to  appear  in  thocliaraoterof  dmmons. 
Tbu  a[M>s  must  ropreseiil  another  and  a less  lioetile  race, 
W'iiiim  the  Draliiiiitis  made  use  of  in  order  to  overcome  the 
rudur  tribes.  This  fact  is  indicated  by  another  circumstance 
111  the  pooiu  : the  guidu  of  HAma  is  tlie  hermit  Aitasiyu,  to 
whom  tradition  asci  ibes  thu  convonioii  and  culiivaiion  of  the 
l>cccan,  and  who  evon  now  shines.  Bccording  to  a Hublime 
aymbol,  as  tho  radiant  Uanopus  of  the  South. 

Tho  ' Ritmriyana,’ since  tho  last  re-casting  of  tho  ]x)€ro, 
lias  undergone  several  revisions,  of  which  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  three,  or  at  least  two,  hy  means  of  MSS. 
That  which  coatains  tho  oldest  nnd  tlie  best  text  ii  con- 
fir  lued  by  commeniarios;  another,  which  wo  have  from  the 
later  Buiigulcu  critics,  may  almost  be  called  a pamphraxe. 
Clary  and  Munihniun  first  commenced  an  edition  (Seram- 
iiore,  18UG-UI,  <ltu,  3 vuU.)  which  contains  the  first  two 
books,  with  an  KtigUsh  tmiulation.  Tho  text  is  founded 
on  thaso  twu  reviMnl  oupies.  A.  W.  von  Schlcgel  is  engaged 
upon  acrilicalcilition  of  the  Kamayana.  founded  on  a com- 
parison of  the  Mss.  oxisuiig  in  Kuropo,  in  which  the  text 
of  the  commentators  has  been  restored.  Two  volumes  of 
the  text  have  been  published,  and  the  first  volume  of  an 
exireoMly  elegant  Latin  translation  (Bonn,  lt<S9,  8vo.). 

MahtUjfiiiratu.—  V*ix  the  second  of  the  two  great  epic 
poeius,  see  the  article  Mahauharsta. 

Lattt.-^To  tlie  samu  period  of  literature  belong  the  law- 
iiooks,  the  StUlrus,  among  which  that  of  Manu  h.is  ob- 
tained the  highest  repulation.  [Manv.]  Besidefl  tho  book 
of  Manu.  there  were  many  similar  hooks,  which  were  like- 
wiso  referred  to  sacred  mythological  personages,  as  Vishnu, 
Vnkospati,  Nlrado,  and  oihsrs.  All  of  iliein  have  been 
put  in  shape  in  the  course  of  time,  and  this  has  been  done 
ooulemporaneously,  for  the  several  works  conlain  references 
to  and  quotations  from  one  another,  and  their  coulents  do  not 
materially  diflor.  The  * Viijnavalkya  S4stra  ’ still  exists  in 
the  oommentary  (llie  'Mitiixura')  which  was  written  upon  it; 
aud  ind<»d  the  original  work  might  be  tolerably  well  restored 
from  it.  The  * MKdxora' quotes  numerous  passages  IVom 
the  ‘ GautamasHfltra,’  anothur  work  of  the  class,  which  may 
still  probably  exist  in  India  in  a complete  state. 

f’urd/tcw.— The  Puranas,  if  we  regard  the  form,’  must  be 
clobsud  with  the  aiitient  epic.  They  are  voluminous  collec- 
tions of  legends  and  trwditions,  written  to  elucidate  the 
origin  and  history  of  some  particular  holy  place  or  a certain 
sect,  and  to  be  read  to  the  people  for  their  inslruotion  at  the 
great  festivals.  They  all  begin  with  a coamogony,  to  which 
they  add  thu  genealogy  of  tho  gods  and  the  development  of 
the  periods  of  Uie  world,  as  well  as  uiiconnocled  historical 
traditions,  so  as  to  form  a fabulous  chronology  ; and  thus 
they  cornu  down  to  the  history  of  thu  sacred  place  to  which 
they  are  etfiecially  dedicated;  they  then  conclude  with  the 
miraclee,  and  so  forth,  whicli  hare  been  performed  there. 
As  they  were  intended  to  bo  read  pablicly,  they  are  of 
cuuiwe  used  asvehicluefor  caoveying  sueh  instruction  as  the 
]ieople  might  be  presumed  to  require.  They  contain  there- 
fore uut  only  recummendations  to  devotion  and  faith,  and 
copious  tepreeentations  of  the  religious  usages  and  customs, 
but  alsoi^rstMnaef  the  sciences  which  were  known  to  the  na- 
tives of  India, as Rstronomv,  mensuration,  and  Jnrisprurloncc, 
which  are<ltfliN<aniineaeb  Purina,  aeeordingas  the  priesthood 
of  a temple  bahaged^to  Ibis  or  that  sect,  or  to  this  or  that 
eehoolofpbiioeophw,RStnino«y,orlaw.  In  thuir  present  form 
the  Purdnas  are  decidedly  very  late  compositions,  but  the 
elements  out  of  drhihhthi^^ata'been  constructed  belong 
to  very  different  perioA;  Itey-tfaefUselTcs  refer  to  ttin 
older  aonreos,  and  all  the  eireoms^tAoes  combined  lead  to 
the  cooclosion  that  there  m\ist  tiivil  been  another  set  of 
Purfinaa,  which  are  now  lost,  and  of  which  the  present  are 
an  altered  form  oraa  imitation.  Their  great  similarity,  as 


well  in  their  general  structure  as  in  particular  pnWs,  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  formed  upun  one  type,  and  that 
one  very  antieiit,  and  that  the  differences  whirh  tlievpiesent 
arise  from  tho  difference  of  object,  according  as  they  ema- 
Doled  from  this  or  that  place,  or  this  or  that  sect.  'J1te 
older  authorities  actually  give  definitions  of  the  Pmnnas 
which  do  not  apply  to  them  as  they  exUt  at  prc'ient,  and 
which  presume  an  older  form.  It  may  oven  Iw  u-njierled  that 
entire  portions  of  them  must  originally  have  belonged  to  thu 
Vedas.  In  their  present  shB|ie  none  of  (lie  Purfinas  ran 
be  referred  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  ninth  reninry  a.d-  . 
and  ihe  greater  part  of  them  are  much  later,  and  closelr 
connected  with  the  formation  of  the  more  recent  seels. 
Though  they  are  metrical  compositions,  they  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  poetic  merit,  if  wo  except  the  ‘ Bhagavatapnidna, 
which  was  probably  writlen  by  Vopadeva.  They  are  ar- 
ranged according  tu  n certnin  canon,  and  arc  eighteen  in 
number,  under  iho  titles  of  BrAlimu,  Pfldma.  Rralimfindci, 
Agni,  Vishnu,  Gdruda.  Brahmavaivnrta,  Siva.  Lmea.  Nit- 
radtyo,  Skandn,  MSrksnduvn,  Bhnvishvnt,  Mittsya,  Vflrdlia, 
Kaurma,  V'Smnna,  and  Bhiigavaia.  Uesidos  thc-c,  ihoio 
are  said  to  be  eighteen  UpupttrAna-'t,  or  set-ondary  Piiv^nas 
but  (ho  actual  exislencu  of  thuso  Purfinas  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Ttiere  are  many  othcis,  not  inoludeil  in  this 
canon,  which  are  called  Sihahpuriincs,  or  local  Piirdnas, 
and  are  of  liitle  im]K>rtance.  The  PuriinR<<  have  licen 
chiefly  made  known  to  us  by  the  analyses  uf  Wilson,  in  the 
* Asiatic  Journals’ of  Calenna  and  London,  by  jus  irau«- 
lotion  of  the  ‘ Vishnupurdno,’  I.imdoti,  1840,  4to..  and  by 
Burnouf-s  edition  of  the  ' Bb.lgavaia,’  vol.  i..  Pari*.  1«40, 
fol.  Tho  ‘ Bhitgavaia.’  with  the  scholia  of  tho  * Sitdliarrs- 
vdmiii.’  has  also  been  printcHl  (Calcutta,  l^.34i. 

Artificial  ^etry . — feanscrit  poetry  rcceiverl  a new  cha- 
racter, and  one  esacntially  different  from  that  which  we 
have  been  just  considering,  in  consequence  of  ihe  revolution 
which  took  place  in  Sanscrit  literature  about  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Instoadof  the  popular  and  national  cha- 
racter which  ap^wars  in  the  two  great  epic  poems,  it  now  as- 
sumed an  artificial  form,  and  became  the  poetr>'of  courts 
and  princes.  How  this  was  efferied  cannot  be  historic.rlly 
shown,  for  the  various  steps  of  the  transition  are  lost,  and 
tlie  new  poetry  appears  at  once  in  its  {perfect  state.  It  is 
however  quito  obvious  tliat  tho  two  great  epic  poems  had 
long  been  corapletcfl  and  were  in  uni\-emil  repute.  The 
new  poetry  is  poor  in  invention,  nnd  drew'  its  materials  fmm 
the  former.  Its  whole  merit  consists  in  whnl  may  Ik*  called 
frtrle.  Even  the  epic  versificaiion  is  for  the  m'wt  part  ne- 
glected. and  Ivric  metros  ara  substituted  for  it.  Tins  is  not 
merely  a difference  in  external  form,  hut  it  is  connected 
most  intimatuly  with  tho  mode  in  which  things  uro  vrewed 
by  the  Indians,  who,  being  devoted  to  contemplation,  delight 
to  work  up  their  poetical  materials  not  so  much  into  a rnn- 
tinuous  action,  as  into  a series  of  single  situations.  Each 
of  these  situations  is  exhibited  in  a single  slatiza  or  flroplit', 
which  forms  an  independent  whole,  and  is  nut  connected 
with  the  others  either  grammatically  or  inclncally.  This 
(leculiarity  is  as  obvious  in  (he  epic  as  in  the  )\nc  and  dra- 
matic poetry. 

The  nfw  Epic  poetry  begins  with  Cftlidfim,  to  whom  two 
works  of  this  class  have  been  ascribed.  ‘KnmSrti«ambhava* 
and  ‘ Ragimvausa.’  [Calioasa.]  Tlioy  are  written  in  a 
stylo  worthy  of  imitation,  aud  their  whole  character  shows 
tliat  they  ire  older  than  the  others,  from  whose  superHiiitk-s 
these  early  works  are  free.  The  materials  belong  tu  tlic 
mythic  cycle  of  the  ‘ Rfimdyina.’  The  disposition  to  de- 
scribe rather  than  to  narrate  is  exhibited  as  well  in  single 
passages  as  in  the  whole.  Whenever  an  opportunity  occurs, 
long  descriptions  are  intrcKluced.  such  as  pictures  of  natural 
otijocts,  to  which  the  old  epic  poetry  was  al.^o  iuclmcd,  hut 
more  sparingly,  and  only  incidentally ; here  however  they 
encumber  tho  whole  progress  uf  tho  action.  • This  U much 
more  the  case  in  the  (wo  following  poems,  in  which  the  de- 
scriptions appt’ar  to  tho  p^.ict  to  he  so  important  that  ho 
seems  to  have  undcrlnkcn  the  work*  onlv  for  the  puipose 
of  iniroilucing  them.  These  are  the  * KirfliSijimfya.*  or 
•the  hatllo  of  (ho  Arjunns  with  tho  KirSias,*  hyBhfiiavf, 
and  'Btsundbhailha,*  or  ‘ Iho  death  of  Sisnirfila,*  by  M.lgha, 
both  fdimrtufl  oA  episodes  of  tlie  ‘ Mahfibharata,’  They  aio 
dassical  cumpositions  ami  elaborated  with  iho  utmost 
nicety ; but  the  art  of  the  poet  degenerates  into  a inere  play 
upon'  words:  there  are  vursrs  which  may  be  read  for- 
wards and  backwards,  and  upwards  and  downwards;  others 
in  which  only  one  and  (hs  same  consonant  is  used  (as  *Sis. 
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1 9, 1 14»  * (l^ado  duddaduddiidt  dfiditdo  dOdadtdado  duddt- 
dan  dudad«  duddo  dudidadadado  dada,’  which  indeed 
i»  not  very  clear,  but  attli  has  a moenine).  or  two  con* 
sonants  or  tnoro  arc  used.  These  poems  were  printed  at 
Calcutta,  1^14,  HI5,  with  the  commeirtary  of  Mallinfltba, 
Tho  ‘ Bhattikfivya,*  written  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  in 
\'al!abht,  the  chief  town  of  Guzerat,  narrates  the  history  of 
llama,  but  only  for  tho  purjKtse  of  elucidating  the  more 
rare  grammatictil  forms  every  canto  being  written  in  a cer* 
tam  tense,  &c.  (Buhlisbed  at  Calcutta,  1H2S,  with  two 
giammaUcal  comraenlanei.)  The  ‘Naludaya,’  falsely  as* 
rribed  to  Uulidibia,  gives  tho  history  of  Nala  out  of  the 
Maiiahharata,  but  only  to  nIiow  tho  skill  of  titc  poet  in  an 
incessant  play  of  wonU  and  rhymes.  Tho  most  artificial  of 
nil  theso  }>ocms  is  tho  * Rai^havapdndaviya’  of  Kavirdja.  It 
is  written  with  such  a pur]>oscd  double  meaning,  tliat  the 
same  wonU  give  us  the  histories  of  lldma  and  also  of  the 
sons  of  Pandu,  which  is  only  possible  in  consequence  of 
most  of  the  Sau'mrit  proper  names  having  also  a perfect  ap- 
pellative meaning,  su  that  in  the  one  history  the  proper 
names  must  be  dropped,  and  in  the  other  the  appclluiive 
meanings.  This  pucin  has  not  yet  been  publislurd.  We 
shall  mention  in  the  last  place  the  'Naisbadlya'  of  Srt> 
harsha,  king  of  Casbmero  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  treats 
of  the  marriage  of  Nalo,  and  nothing  else,  in  twenty-two 
lung  cantos,  written  throughout  in  a vory  artificial  manner, 
which  however  makes  it  a great  favourite  among  the 
Indians;  the  descriptions  in  this  poem  exceed  in  length  and 
number  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  there  can  hardly  be  sai<l 
to  be  any  action  at  all. 

Lyric  poetry,  in  tho  proper  sense  of  the  term,  did  not 
exist  among  the  nali>‘es  of  India  at  this  ^wriud,  for  evoii 
here  tiieir  fundncks  fur  description  has  taken  tho  place  of 
everything  else;  and  in^teaii  of  lyric  poetry,  wo  have  tho 
epigruuimatic,  didactic,  ami  descriptive.  Even  their  uroa- 
lury  poetry  appears  to  be  not  ao  much  the  expresaion  and 
effusion  of  feeling,  as  a studied  and  laboured  display  of 
situations.  An  agreeable  work  of  this  description,  the 
’ Ainarfisatakam.'  consists  of  Uio  single  small  poems,  each 
of  them  being  nothing  more  than  a stanza  which  represents 
an  amatory  scene,  and  which  wu  should  call  an  epigram. 
(I'ubiished  at  Calcutta.)  To  this  class  belongs  also  the 
‘ Sringwraliloka.’  which  has  been  improperly  ascribed  to 
C/tlidasa.  To  these  must  be  added  the  first  book  of  the 
‘Centuries'  of  Bliartr.hara,  while  the  two  other  books  con- 
tain didactic  poetry.  Tho  work  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
brother  of  King  Vikram^ditya,  who  hveil  in  (he  ftist  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  impropeily,  fur  it  belongs  to  a much  later 
puiiod,  and  indeed  it  is  not  an  original  work,  hut  a compi- 
lation. (First  edited  at  Scramporc,  with  the  * Hilopudesa,’ 
1804;  and  at  Berlin,  1&34,  by  Buhlun.)  Among  the 
Itoems  properly  called  deicriptivo,  by  far  the  IhisI  is  tho 
‘ Mcghadfita,'  certainly  a genuine  work  of  Cdlidfisa,  which, 
in  u stylo  of  the  utmost  elegance  and  simplicity,  dcsi'ribcs 
(he  course  of  a cloud  over  a part  of  India,  tho  residcmNi  of 
the  god  of  riches  and  of  the  wife  of  a demigod  who  liad 
been  banished  u>  earth  [Caudasa]  : tho  poem  is  pul  in  the 
mouth  of  the  demigod  linuseif.  Tho  value  of  this  poem  as  a 
work  of  art  lies  chieHy  in  this,  that  every  single  external 
I'hcnomenon  receives  a spiritual  meaning,  and  all  nature 
^eems  to  be  endowed  with  life.  It  is  very  different 
in  the  later  poems  of  this  class,  which  arc  properly  only 
rhetorical  centos  and  culleclionn  of  all  iho  current  expres- 
.*^1008  and  comparisons  of  previous  poets.  A work  of  this 
kind  on  the  seasons,  a subject  indeed  which  is  frequently 
introduced  iu  tho  epic  poems,  the  * Rilusanhfira,’  has  been 
imprnpcrly  ascribeu  to  Calidfisa.  (Printed  at  Calcutta 
n 1792,  and  at  Leipzig  in  1839.)  A similar  one  on  amatory 
?oramon-plac(.>s,  'Chaura|wucha»iku'  (in  Bohlen’s  ‘Bhar- 
triharis'K  is  bomba.Htic  and  spiritless.  This  branch  of  litera- 
ture must  have  l>oen  vety  riclr,  and  many  of  the  older  works 
have  undoubtetliy  been  lost. 

The  Drama,-— \ix  the  opinion  of  tho  natives  the  Indian 
drama  had  its  origin  in  very  antient  tunes,  as  appears  from 
the  fact  of  their  attributing  tho  invention  of  it  to  tho  gods. 
We  are  unable  to  trace  it  historically,  for  we  know  it 
only  in  its  perfected  form.  Tbua  much  is  certain,  that  its 
development  it  due  to  the  sacred  solemnities,  and  partly  to 
the  dances ; and  accordingly  the  technical  name  for  drama, 
natahi  (dance),  still  remains  (though  in  the  extant  dramas 
there  is  no  dancing) ; and  partly  to  the  puppets,  which  are 
still  u>ed  m Java  in  the  represeniulion  of  pieces  taken  from 
tho  Indian  mythology:  a trace  of  this  latter  origin  is  pre- 


served in  the  name  of  the  stage-director,  tUtradh^n,  whielk 
signifies  thread  hoider. 

Such  performances  are  still  retained  in  (heir  original  form 
at  the  festivaU  of  Rama  and  Krishna.  The  characters  of 
the  pieces  come  forward  one  after  another,  and  sing  a song 
accompanicil  with  gesture.  It  is  obvious  that  a consider- 
able time  must  have  elapsed  lieforo  so  simple  a beginuing 
could  Lave  grown  into  a regular  dialogue  and  a complicated 
action,  in  which  mythological,  and  di>im?stic,  and  even  his- 
torical materials  are  interwoven  into  the  representation. 
But  the  Indian  drama,  even  in  its  highest  slate,  is  still  in 
a low  condition.  Among  the  Greeks  and  the  modems,  in- 
dividual action  and  the  collision  of  moral  powers  form  the 
moving  forces  of  the  drama;  but  that  of  India  is  rather  a 
series  of  events  and  situations  which  are  exhibited  in  suc- 
cessioii  to  the  spi-ctator.  The  distinction  between  tragedv 
and  comedy  is  unknown,  and  the  Indian  drama  most  nearly 
resembles  the  modern  opera.  'Hie  Indian  dramatists  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  the  discrimination  of  choracier;  the  heroes 
and  heroines  resemble  one  another  more  or  less  in  nil  (heir 
dramas;  and  the  species  rather  than  the  individual  is 
everywhere  represented.  There  are  also  standing  charac- 
ters. «uch  as  the  who  is  tho  ^oct'o<to  of  the  Spanish 
stage,  and  the  rtdu^lhaka,  who  is  the  clown  of  tlie  old  Eng- 
lish. Tliis  latter  personage  is  always  the  necessary  attendant 
of  (he  principal  hero,  whom  he  parodies,  and  whose  ideal 
wishes  he  contrasts  with  his  own  practical  views,  and  these 
contrasts  arc  often  very  strongly  coloured.  The  strict  rules  of 
the  Greek  drama  are  unknown  to  that  of  India,  and  even  in 
many  external  particulars  it  is  comparatively  unfettered, 
as  for  instance  in  tho  number  of  acts,  of  which  there  may 
be  os  many  as  ten.  In  the  form  there  are  two  peculiarities 
which  especially  require  notice:  first,  the  interchange  of 
dialects  in  the  dialogue,  which  is  in  general  skilfully  and 
delicately  managed,  and  gives  us  a high  idea  of  the  social 
eultivatiun  of  the  Indians  in  those  remote  times  (it  has  al- 
ready been  observed  that  the  heroes  speak  Sanscrit,  but  that 
iho  women  and  inferior  characters  speak  various  dialects  of 
Pracrit) ; and,  second,  the  interchange  of  prose  and  verse. 
The  dialogue  » entirely  in  prose,  but  is  interspersed  with 
verses  in  tiie  lyTie  meti^  always  of  the  descriptive  character 
before  ment>one<l.  which  sometimes  exhibit  a feeling  ora 
situation,  and  sometimes  describe  something  which  cannot 
be  actually  represented  on  the  stage,  as  the  rspid  travelling 
of  a vehicle.  As  to  the  scenic  representation  our  informa- 
tion is  limited.  It  may  be  infetr^  from  their  rhetorical 
books  that  great  care  was  bestowed  on  the  declamation 
and  the  costume,  but  theatage-management  and  the  deco- 
nilioQS  appear  to  have  been  very  rude.  Still  the  dramatin 
literature  of  India  is  beyond  ail  doubt  much  richer  than  we 
are  yet  aware  of.  The  names  of  about  6U  pieoea  are  known 
to  us, of  which  to  have  been  edited,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Professor  Wilson  for  longer  or  shorter  notices  of  22  others. 
(‘Theatre  of  the  Hindus,'  2nd  odiu,  Lond..  18.')^.)  Fortu- 
nately the  pieces  which  bare  been  edit^  are  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  take  a rapid  view  of  all  the  »rss  and  divi- 
sions of  this  branch  of  their  literature. 

The  classic  age  of  the  Indian  drama  may  l>©  divided  into 
three  pcnorls:  the  first  includes  the  time  before  CfihdSsa, 
of  which  only  ono  piece  remains,  ‘ Mrichbakali,'  ‘ The 
Toy-Ciart,’  by  King  SQdra.  It  U easy  to  discover  that  this 
piece  belongs  to  the  early  period  of  art:  the  poet  has  to 
contend  with  materials  which  he  does  not  well  know  how 
to  handle.  There  is  a certain  rlumsinosa  in  tho  manago- 
ruont  of  the  acts  and  scenes,  and  the  e.xceas  of  descriptiva 
poetry  is  fatiguing,  a whole  act,  for  instance,  being  occupied 
with  the  description  of  a storm.  In  other  respects  it  is 
strikingly  original,  and  contains  few  of  the  common-places 
which  occur  in  the  other  poets ; the  different  dialects  of  the 
Pracrit  also  are  more  closely  amalgamated  than  in  the  other 
pieces.  To  Europeans  this  drama  is  particularly  valuable, 
ns  giving  a represenution  of  Indian  manners  which  cannot 
bo  found  in  any  other  work.  Though  it  is  the  only  remain- 
ing piMe  of  this  period,  many  others  must  have  existed  bofuro 
CfiUdiisa;  for  the  general  theory  of  the  dramatic  art  was  al- 
ready perfected,  which  u obvious  from  bis  frequent  allusions 
to  It. 

The  second  period  begins  with  CfiUdfisa,  under  whom 
the  Indian  drama  ruaclied  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  ^Ve 
luive  two  pieces  by  biro,  ‘ Bakun  tali!'  and  ‘ Vikramorvasi'  (Ca- 
lidasa],  of  which  the  last  has  been  denied  to  be  his,  but,  to 
judge  from  the  style  and  spirit,  it  muat  certainly  be  ascribed 
to  him.  Cfilidfisa  is  indeed  the  meat  perfect  of  the  Indian 
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dramatiiiU,  for  in  his  pieces  xrn  have  tho  utmost  ele^ncc  of 
style,  Miihuut  nnythiu^  over-labourof!  or  artificial ; the  do* 
\clupmcut  of  his  plot  ts  natural  and  well  eonsidcretl : and 
there  is  always  a correct  relation  of  parts.  A»  to  his  poetical 
Tnerit,  Kuropcaits  have  been  enabled  tu  fuim  ajuu{*ment 
from  the  translation  of  his  ‘ Sukuutald,’  by  Sir  William 
Junes. 

Tho  third  puriod  begins  with  BhuvabhOti,  at  the  com- 
moncement  of  the  eighth  century,  whose  ora  U estab- 
lished by  a passage  in  the  ‘ Chronicle  of  Cashmere.'  Dra- 
matic poetry  hod  now  umiergunu  a great  change,  the  his* 
torical  progress  of  which  we  are  unahle  to  deacriM  for  want 
of  tho  necessary  evidence.  Bahvabbdta  was  a learned 
]>jcl.  who  oonHtruetod  his  works  entirely  according  to  tho 
dmmatK*  theory  of  previous  writers.  He  has  accurtlingly  a 
very  high  reputation  in  India,  but  he  has  all  the  faults  coii* 
stv'iucul  oil  the  direction  thus  given  to  his  gonius.  With 
nil  his  poetic  talent,  be  is  dencicnt  in  true  draumlic  spirit : 
Ills  results  are  laboured,  and  there  is  always  a display  of 
art  am!  a want  of  nature.  Description  is  with  him  always 
in  excess,  and  the  dictiun  of  single  p.issages  is  not  only  too 
uiiiflcial,  but  also  (nmipoua,  and  to  Euvupeans  ihctuforo  not 
Without  diincuity.  There  are  three  pieces  of  his;  one  in 
which  a doiuoslic  subject  is  treated,  the  loves  of  Mfiiaii  and 
M:idhav.i,  and  two  others  taken  from  the  eyrie  of  traditions 
of  the  U.linriyana,  ‘ Mahavtiachantm'  (which  has  not  been 
pi'iiUcrl).  ami  ' Ultaraianiaidiorilra.'  Tho  lost  is  most  free 
from  ihe  excessive  ehiboration  of  style. 

A.s  specimens  of  dramas  of  intrigue  in  the  Indian  style, 
*R.iliiuvnli' and  * Mulaviktlgnimitra’ are  worthy  of  notice.  : 
I'he  first  was  written  in  tho  twelfth  century  by  Sriharsha,  ! 
king  of  Cuslunuro.  or  under  his  name;  the  other  was  pro- 
bably prior  to  BIiavabhQli.  Tlic  plan  of  these  pieces  is  not 
unskilful,  nud  the  language  is  easy  and  graceful ; tho  sub- 
ject itself  warning  the  poet  to  avoid  a highly  ornamental 
stylo.  Another  kind  ofinlcrest  belongs  to  the  ‘Mudrarak- 
slia-a’  of  Visfikhadatta ; tho  exact  timo  to  which  this 
drama  belongs  is  unknown,  but  it  is  certainly  after  Bhava- 
bhfili;  the  matter  is  historical,  namely  Ihu  history  of  Chan- 
(Iragupta,  the  Sandrucoltus  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  duficienry 
of  histormal  infumiatiun,  even  such  a tradition  is  impurUmt, 
and  the  piece  also  throws  much  light  on  the  ixditics  of  ihe 
Indian  courts.  As  a drama  it  is  nut  of  much  value  ; it  is 
mostly  w ritten  in  prose.  Tho  ‘ Prabodhachandrodaya’  tlie 
rising  of  the  moon  of  reason*)  is  of  a character  quite  peculiar : 
it  is  an  allegorical  play,  written  by  Krislmamiara  in  the  twelfth 
century,  in  w hich  purely  abstract  ideas,  as  virtues,  pa^siuns, 
and  crimes,  arc  personiflcil  and  act,  and  by  means  of  whom 
the  Vedanta  pliilosophy  at  last  cclobrates  her  triurapb.  Set- 
ting aside  tho  strangeness  of  such  a work  of  imagination,  it 
must  bo  admitted  that  the  author  has  performed  his  ta»k 
with  great  skill. 

It  was  much  later  before  tho  peculiar  species  of  drama 
made  its  appearance  which  U call^  prahusana  {comfiiy,  or 
rather  yhrcif).  The  pieces  are  short,  and  arc  valuable  os 
exhibiting  an  entirely  now  kind  of  literature.  They  are 
bitter  satires,  as  unrestrained  as  tho^c  of  .Arisiupbancs,  and 
aimed  at  the  deep  state  of  degradation  into  which  the  In- 
dians had  sunk,  chiefly  through  the  corruption  of  the  Brah- 
mins. Tho  ‘ Dhurtasarafigaraa'  (‘the  assembly  of  rogues  ) 

!s  a playful  wrangle  between  a Brahmin  and  lus  scholars 
about  a courtesan.  The  piece  has  the  merit  of  parodying  in 
a happy  manner  the  bombastic  style  of  BhavabliGta,  which 
U a proof  that  even  in  India  there  were  critics  who  were 
opposed  to  the  common  opinion,  and  who  ridiculed  the  per- 
verseness of  the  general  taste.  This  little  piece  belongs  to 
the  end  of  tho  fifteenth  century.  (Published  in  Lassen’s 
‘Anthologia  Sanscrilira,’  Bonn,  1838.)  The  later  dramas 
confine  themselves  cnlircly  to  mythological  subjects.  The 
greater  number  of  the  sixty  pieces  before  mentioned  belong 
tu  this  class. 

Tlio  ‘Gitagovinda’  of  Jayadeva,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century,  is  entirely  different  from  tho  works  alreaily  dc- 
scribeJ.  It  is  a poem  inlendeil  for  performance  at  a fes- 
tival of  Vishnu,  and  belongs  to  that  class  to  which  wc 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  drama.  It  exhibits  the  separation 
of  Krishna  from  his  wife  Rfidh^i,  his  love-adventures  with 
the  bhepherdosses.  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  hubliund 
and  wife,  in  a series  of  sonsa,  which  are  connocleil  and  in- 
troduced by  strophes  which  deaeribe  the  situations.  The 
siruphes  were  intended  for  recitation,  tho  songs  to  be  sung. 
This  is  thcrefuru  the  only  Sanscrit  poetry  which  we  possess 
that  can  properly  be  called  lyric.  But  the  songs  arc  entirely 
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I written  on  the  model  of  the  Prncrit  songs,  which  alone  ap- 
I pear  to  have  been  intended  fur  singing,  and  they  have 
I tliroughout  the  Pracrit  metres.  The  word  govinda  itself 
i is  a Pracrit  form  of  the  word  gofiemtra,  ‘ the  master  of 
the  shepherdesses,’  which  is  one  of  the  titles  of  Krishna. 
Tlio  scholiasts  explain  tho  poem  in  a mystic  sense:  Krishna 
is  the  soul,  which  emanated  from  God,  with  whom  it  was 
originally  in  union,  but  was  drawn  down  frum  him  by  sinful 
objects  (the  siicpherdcsses);  at  length  however,  full  of  desire 
for  its  original  purity,  it  returns  to  Gud.  In  fact,  the  author 
himself,  in  certain  passages,  seems  to  intimate  that  he  had 
some  such  deep  meaning  in  view  : and  perhaps  wo  may  here 
find  indications  of  the  influence  of  tho  mystic  pixMry  of 
Persia.  (Printed  at  Calcutta,  1 806 ; and  there  is  an  excellent 
edition  by  Lasbcn.  Bonn,  1836,  4to.) 

Aurra/ipcr. — As  the  old  epic  poems  wore  especially  de- 
signed fur  the  warrior-caste,  so  the  Vaisyas,  the  third  clasR. 
have  a literature  of  their  own,  tho  warro/iVc,  of  which  ili© 
first  whi<?h  require.^  notice  is  Fubie,  which  is  indigenous 
to  India.  In  the  ‘ Rumrivuua'  and  in  Manu  there  are  al- 
lusions to  well-known  fables,  and  others  are  related  in  the 
* Malifibbfirata.’  Tlie  two  chief  works  of  later  times,  hut 
which  are  still  of  some  antiquity,  are  the  ‘ Pancliatanlra’ 
and  * Hitopadesa.*  [Ridpai.1  Tho  ' Kaihdnakae'  ore 
short  narratives  and  tales.  'Hiey  are  known  to  us  chiefly 
through  three  modern  prose  works,  winch  contain  obvious 
marks  of  baving  been  ueriveil  from  older  metrical  colluct- 
tions.  They  are  called— ‘Veiulapanchavinsali,’  ‘ tho  23 
talcs  of  the  ghosts,*  by  Sivadasa ; * Sukasaptati,’  ‘the  <0 
talcs  uf  the  parrots,’  known  in  Kuropc  us  the  ‘ Tutinamub.' 
from  a Persian  (ruu.tlation  ; and  the  ‘Siuh.'isanadvfitriusBti,* 

‘ the  32  talcs  (if  the  statues  on  tho  throne  of  Vickiamaditjo.’ 
The  whole  series  baa  only  been  printed  in  translations  into 
Uk.'  modern  languages  of  India.  I^isseu  has  published  part 
of  ihe  Sanscrit  original  in  his  * Antbulugia.'  But  there  is 
aiioilier  still  more  important  work,  a great  colleclioti  of  all 
tho  existing  tales,  which  was  undertaken  by  Samadeva  of 
Cashmere  in  tho  twelfth  century;  it  is  entitled  * Vrihat- 
kathfi/  'tlio  great  narration,'  or  * Kathfisaritsagara,’ 'the 
ocL^n  of  the  streams  of  narrations.'  It  is  w ritten  m the  epic 
metre,  and  in  a simple  style.  (About  a fourth  part  of  the 
work  has  been  published  by  Brockhaus,  Leipzig,  I84U.) 
Viewed  with  reference  to  Uieir  matter,  the  works  of  this 
collection  uro  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  since  even  in  the 
middle  agea  they  had  found  their  way  to  Europe  under 
various  furms,  as 'The  Book  of  tho  Seven  Wise  Misters,' 
&c. ; and  the  know-ledge  of  the  original  text  clears  up  many 
difllcuU  questions  of  literary  history.  Sumo  of  the  oldest 
and  best  of  the  * Tales  of  (ho  Thousand  and  One  Nights  * 
have  been  drawn  fruin  this  source,  and  even  in  the  Arabic 
version  they  retain  many  features  which  belong  only  to 
India. 

There  arc  two  other  kinds  of  narrative  works,  which  need 
only  bo  noli<x:d  briefly,  as  no  part  of  them  has  been  printed 
the  which  are  narrations  in  prose  and  verse, 

suuietiinus  written  in  the  artificial  style  ; and  the  churitrat, 
wliich  arc  short  and  wonderful  stories  from  the  history  of 
suine  celebrated  man.  Of  this  last  kind  there  arc  two  which 
relate  to  the  kings  Vikramaditya  and  Bhoja,  and  at  first 
sight  appear  to  contain  some  valuable  infortnaiiuii ; but  they 
are  entirely  wiihout  authority,  and  have  only  served  to  in- 
trodiira  error  into  questiuiis  uf'Iiicrury  history. 

Before  wo  proceed  tu  thu  scientific  literature,  wo  must  add 
to  tlie  narrative  class  the  8<‘anty  remains  of 

Hiatnrical  Literature. — ^The  peculiarly  contemplative  cast 
of  mind  which  distinguishes  the  natives  of  India,  and  the 
circuiusianceuf  the  whole  country  having  never  been  formed 
into  a single  kingdom,  but  consisting  of  small  independent 
governments,  will  sufliciently  account  for  the  almost  entire 
wont  of  historical  writings.  ^Vlth  the  exception  of  a very 
modem  chronicle  of  Orissa  (abridged  by  Stirling.  * Asiat. 
Hesear.,*  xiv.),  there  is  only  one  historical  work  in  existence 
ill  the  Sanscrit, ' The  Chronicle  of  Cashmere,’  properly  en- 
titled ‘ Rajatarangini,*  * the  stream  of  the  kings;’  it  was 
written  in  tho  twelfth  century  by  Kolhana,  partly  from 
antiunt  sources,  wltich  he  specially  mentions.  There  have 
been  three  successivo  continuations  of  this  Cbronlclo,  which 
describe  the  )>eriod  of  the  Mohammedan  dominion  down  to 
Akbar.  Tho  work  is  written  in  tho  artificial  style,  in  the 
^ic  metre,  and  has  a good  deal  of  tho  form  of  a * Purfina.' 
The  first  part  of  it  has  been  drawn  almost  entirely  ftom 
Buddhist  sources.  It  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  by 
Wilson’s  Analysis  (‘  Asiat.  Hcieor  xv.) ; afterwards  edited 
VoL.  XX.— 3 F 
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at  Calcutta,  IS3 5,  -Ito. ; and  lastly,  the  first  mK  looks,  vrjtli 
a French  iranslatum  by  Trt»\er,  wen*  jiublished  ai  Pan*  in 
18-10.  The  Buddhists,  on  the  other  haitil.  have  a history, 
chrunologically  worthy  of  credit,  which  omtinueil  accord- 
ing to  the  series  of  their  patriarchs,  iliiherio  the  only 
puiihcalion  of  the  original  Indian  text  has  bwn  that  of  the 
* Mahuvansa,’  m Pali,  by  Tumour.  (O  lotubo,  IbU^.vol.  i., 
4to.)  This  deficiency  of  historical  literature  is  in  some 
degree  coin|>cnsaied  by  numerous  inscriptions  of  various 
affes,  which  liave  been  found, in  all  parts  of  India,  but  of 
wttich  hitherto  very  few  liavc  been  decipliertMl  and  published. 
As  most  of  them  contain  genealogies  anil  other  matters^ 
which  indicate  the  timewhcn  lliey  wore  wrilleu,  they  are  ot 
inestimable  value  for  historical  iii'iuiriea,  being  almost  the 
only  documents  which  we  possess.  As  to  any  other  his*^ 
toricai  notices,  wo  arc  entirely  indebti*d  to  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Arabians,  which  have  been 
very  useful,  at  lea.st  for  settling  dates. 

Sricnlijfc  Literaiure. — The  sciences  to  which  the  natives 
of  India  have  been  original  contributors,  are  philosophy, 
grammar,  and  astronomy,  together  with  al,.,ebnL 

liiilosojifiy  is  of  great  antiquity  iti  India.  The  coulcm- 
phitive  character  of  the  iialivos  must  have  early  lutl  them  to 
tnc'taphysical  siMH'ulations.  and  the  collis.on  which  must 
S'«m  have  occurred  between  the  results  of  those  s|jeculalions 
and  the  revealed  word  of  the  V'edx*s  wouM  liecomo  a princi- 
pal cause  of  the  wider  extension  of  philosopliy.  lienee 
arose  raanvf-ystems ; of  those  which  are  lield  to  bo  orthodox 
we  arc  si>ccially  acquainted  only  with  six;  but  us  these  six 
arc  related  to  each  other  by  tWD*.  they  can  only  be  regarded 
as  three  distinct  systems.  \Vt*  are  acquaintetl  with  them 
only  in  their  complete  form,  in  which  they  liavo  u mutual 
relation  to  each  otlier,  and  we  are  not  able  to  point  out  their 
Iiistorical  development. 

Tlic  Siinkhya  system  however  mu>t  bo  rcgnidcd  as  the 
first  and  must  antient,  and  this  system,  on  certain  mytho- 
logical grounds,  has  been  traced  back  to  Kapila.  It 
ia'foundtHl  on  a duality  of  soul  and  matter  (or  nalurr) ; 
the  first  being  the  free,  pure,  uncreated,  and  uurrcaiing 
princijile  ; the  second,  the  creating  power  of  nature,  blind 
and  purposeless.  The  one  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
thti  other;  they  form  for  ihem>elves  the  yet  undeveloped 
being,  and  from  them  proccoils,  by  a regular  gradation,  from 
(ho  spiritual  to  the  intellectual,  ami  then  to  the  most  o.<r- 
porcal,  iho  whole  visible  woild.  Every  human  being  in- 
deed nossosscs  the  spirit,  but  In  union  with  the  senses; 
and  hts  task  is,  by  the  conquest  of  the  senses  through  the 
medium  of  the  intellect,  toaiuunlolhe  final  deliverance,*  muk- 
slia,’  or  blessudnCbS,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  Mniliia,' 
that  is,  the  ‘ gnosis,*  knowledge.  But  this  system  had  on 
appearance  of  atheism,  and  therefore  underwent  a reforma- 
tioii  in  the  I'o^u  system  of  the  Pataiijalt.  It  is  here  csia- 
blidied,  that  knowledge  Is  the  way  to  attain  to  the  final  de- 
liverance, but  kni)wle<ige  itself  can  only  be  ubtaincxl  through 
' yoga,’ absorption  into  God  and  mystical  union  with  him, 
and'  a perfect  abstraction  from  everything  which  can  disturb 
the  mind  or  awake  the  passions.  The  system  further 
assumes,  that  the  jnlre  spirit  is  the  creator,  and  thus  it  con- 
nects itself  with  the  notions  which  belong  to  religion ; it  also 
adopts  the  metempsychosis,  Inasmuch  as  it  fixes  degrees  of 
the  yoga;  the  spirit  comes  back  to  inhabit  new  bodies  till 
it  has  attained  the  highest  degree  of  the  yoga.  The  Vedas 
are  also  held  in  esteem  as  moans  of  knowledge,  but  they  are 
Dot  valued  more  bighly  than  other  means,  since  a man  is 
to  perform  what  is  said  in  the  Vedas  freely,  and  not  merely 
on  account  of  the  written  word.  Ilcncc  has  arisen  the  say- 
in&  that  llie  * yogin  ’ U exalted  above  the  Vwlas. 

The  doctrines  of  the  BudJhUts  are  founded  on  the  S:tn- 
khya  system,  which  they  carry  out  into  all  its  consequences, 
both  in  their  religion  and  politics.  [Buuim.v.l 

7^0  Bocond  system  is  thu  of  which  Gotama  is  the 

author.  This  system  is  entirely  confined  to  logic  and  dia- 
lectic, on  which  it  has  been  coustructeil  wen  in  the  most 
{hiuutc  particulars.  It  is  therefore  more  in  accurtlunce  than 
the  SaQkhya  with  the  other  syiitcms ; and  as  the  natives  of 
India  generally  have  bestowed  much  labour  on  the  study  of 
logic,  so  philosophers  also  of  all  the  dilTcrent  sects  have 
poeupied  themselves  with  it.  The  number  of  the  Nyiiya 
wnUngs  is  very  great.  The  J’uiseshiha  system  may  bo 
upon  as  a refermaUun  of  the  Ny.lya.  It  is  derived 
m ^oadx  It  applies  the  logical  principle  to  nature,  and 
ijs^iyiid  At  a complete  atomic  doctrine  by  the  roaolulionof 
subwaaoes  into  th«r  elements.  It  asserts  that  there  is  a 


union  of  atoms,  which  however  is  purely  mechanical ; to 
that,  contrary  to  the  Sankiiva,  in  its  conse<iuences  it  neces- 
sarily leads  to  inaieriahsm. 

Tlie  third  »y  stem,  thed/rmdmu,  tho  first  teacher  of  wtiidi 
was  calle<l  Jaimini,  U directly  opposed  to  the  two  r«>rmer. 
li  maintains  religion  and  tho  reveaU>d  word  of  the  Vedas* 
and  IS  a ]H>siiive  theological  system,  .‘\ccordingly  it  is  occu- 
pied chietly  iii  comrocniiiig  upon  the  Vedas,  ami  in  reconcil- 
ing their  rontradiclious.  Ttie  first  part  of  thiN  systoiu  la 
predominantly  practical ; it  it  called  • Pflrvamimansd.’  * the 
Qrat  Mimlnsfi;^  here  also  it  isatlirmed  tlinl  the  final  deliver- 
ance must  be  worked  out  by  knowledge,  but  it  Uinit.s  the 
knowledge  to  that  of  the  duties  pre->cribed  in  the  Vedas. 
The  metaphysical  part  of  this  system  is  displayed  :n  the 
67forti?m'mdmd,  commonly  called  the  f 'e\ldn!u.  Here  too 
knowledge  is  constdereil  as  the  condition  of  dtdiveiance, 
but  htiU  the  sacred  wonl  of  the  Vwlas  is  the  great  rule  by 
which  all  thought  is  to  be  regulated.  The  Veibtnia  required 
philosophy  and  dialectic,  and  has  therefore  adopted  from 
the  other  systems  everything  not  contradictory  to  its  objects; 
the  consequence  of  wbiih  is.  that  one-half  of  tlie  philosophy 
is  given  up,  and  the  VedSnta  is  intcnoeiliatv  between  phi- 
losophy ami  dogmatism,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Christian 
system  of  thu  schoolmen.  It  has  been  however  of  great 
service  in  tho  later  corrupted  tiroes,  in  regenerating  the  old 
religious  and  political  svsiem.  and  in  maintaining  it  to  the 
present  time.  The  two  greatest  restorers  of  this  system  were 
Kuinarilabhatia  in  tho  sixth  century  a. d , ami  SankarS- 
chSrva  in  the  seventh  and  eighth,  Ixith  of  whom  con'tiibutcd 
largely  to  thu  expulsion  of  thu  Buddhists.  Tliu  hitler  tra- 
velled through  the  whole  of  Imlia,  combating  and  refuting 
tho  op|K>site  sects.  The  system  is  indebted  to  him  for  its 
jierfuction,  and  it  is  even  now  universally  received  through- 
out India  in  tho  form  into  which  ho  brought  it. 

Thu  heterodox  systems  are  chiefly  known  to  us  through 
the  refutations  of  them  by  their  opponents,  espocially  Saii- 
katfichfirya,  for  the  writings  themselves  havo  been  m- 
tentionally  destroyed.  They  ore  alluded  to  in  Manu, 
and  they  arc  combated  in  the  ‘Riimdyana;’  whicli  are 
proof;  of  their  antiquity.  The  most  important  among  ihctn 
is  that  of  iht  Lohi^aiihait,  a connected  continuation  and 
devulopnient  of  the  1 ttixes/tihii  doctrine,  and  a perfect  mate- 
riali-m.  Those  who  adopt  this  system  do  not  announce 
a final  deliverance  as  thu  highest  aim,  but  deny  a future 
existeuce,  and  regarl  tho  soul  as  a roaiet  ial  substance,  Tho 
only  source  of  knowledi^c  ih  considered  to  be  that  of  a true 
perception  by  means  or  the  senses;  and  the  world  is  held 
to  bo  uncreated  and  eternal ; they  consequently  deny  the 
first  causu  of  things,  and  arc  perfect  olhoists. 

(Colcbrooke,  *C)n  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,*  Esfays 
vol.  i.,  * Sankhyakarikit,*  edid.  lessen.  Bonn,  18.32,  -ito., 
ed.  Wilson,  Lomlon,  1 83'J,  4ty. ; 'Bhagavadgtlfi,'cd.  Schicgul, 
B'lnn,  1S2.3;  ‘ Kyflya  Sfltra  Vrilli,’  Calcutta,  1828.  8vo.; 
' Bsilshii  Parichheda  and  Siildlninla  MnkiSvali,’  Calcutta, 
1827,  8vo.;  ' Ved.'intasSra,’  ly  Sadananda,  Calcutta,  1829, 
8vo. ; * Sartraka  Mimdusd  fth^->hya,'  by  8ankarfioh3rya 
Calcutta,  1829,  4to. ; ‘Sankara,  sive  dc  ‘I’heologumenis 
Vcdaniicorum,  auct.  Windischmaiin,’  Bonn,  18-1S,  8vo.) 

Grammar. — Tho  Philoltjgical  Scienea  arise  among  an 
antient  people  as  soon  as  a sacred  literature  gives  occasion 
to  their  growth.  The  Vedas  were  written  In  a language 
which  soon  iHicame  obsolete.  The  nocetsity  of  defending 
them  against  corruption  and  innovation,  and  of  preserving 
their  correct  interpretation,  naturally  led  to  grammatical 
inquiries ; and  as  tho  Sanscrit  language  is  in  itsulf  so  ori- 
ginal, regular,  and  perfect,  that  us  laws  arc  easily  dig. 
covered,  philology  has  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  In- 
dian lilcnituro.  The  Indian  grammarians  are  far  abovo 
thim  of  any  other  antient  people  ; and  they  have  a strong 
predilection  for  this  science,  and  have  Iroalra  of  it  in  num- 
berless writings.  Tho  first  beginnings  of  Sanscrit  grammar 
reach  back  to  very  remote  times,  ^d  arc  included  in  tho 
collected  system  of  tho  Vedas.  The  oldest  grammarians 
appear  also  as  the  authors  of  the  ' U panishaden.'  Here  too 
wo  are  unable  to  trace  the  gradual  formation  of  the  science ; 
the  system  appears  at  once  in  iu  complete  state  in  tho 
‘ Sfiiraa,'  or  Aphorisms,  of  P.1nini,  who  certainly  lived  in  tho 
middle  of  tho  fourth  century  bofiiru  Christ.  He  takes  nolico 
of  A series  of  older  graffimariaDS,  as  woU  as  of  schools ; and 
though  in  certain  particulars  there  was  sumo  variation  in 
what  (hey  taught,  yet  in  general  the  system  was  Ute  same, 
and  they  hkd  tho  silme  tedmieol  ter^ia.  The  form  in  which 
grathfidar  Is  presetiUd  if  oDd  pe^lttr  to  tho  nativoa  of  In- 
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dia.  and  tbcj  apnlj  the  laroo  principles  to  other  sciences,  as 
for  insianoo  philosophy.  Kverytlnng  is  cooinressc^l  into 
rules,  )aliK0i  aro*  brought  into  ihu  most  concise  fonu.i  of  cv 
|jre.>9ion  po!i«ib]e,  ami  tho  grammaiical  categories  ate  ex* 
prciised  by  a kind  of  figures  or  algebraical  signs.  They  are 
intende^l  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  uithout  a com* 
mcnlary  they  are  unintelligible ; they  arc  all  connected  uno 
with  another,  i’anini  is  not  sy&leraalic,  but  indeed  very 
arbitrary  iu  his  arrangement,  which  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  merely  from  the  necessity  which  tho  object  of 
attaining  the  greatest  possible  brevity  imposed  upon  biro. 
Tlie  whole  of  more  modern  Sanscrit  grammar  U tbundvd  on 
Puniiii,  and  at  flrst  grammarians  weic  merely  occupied  ia 
explaining  and  correcting  him.  Two  antieni  coiumeiitaries 
by  Katvfiynna  (who  is  also  called  Vuraruchi;  and  by  Putaii- 
jali,  who  in  later  times  ha^o  themselves  been  copiously 
rommenled  upon,  are  os  old  os  Pamui  liiuisetf.  In  com*  ; 
paratively  recent  times,  grammarians  began  to  lake  some  j 
puiLJ  to  reduce  the  ‘ Sutras'  to  a system,  and  to  coui|>ose  I 
grammars  mure  in  accordance  with  Kuro^iean  notiutis. 
Hero  the  ‘ SiddliSiitakaumudl’  must  bo  particularly  men- 
tioiiod,  which  was  written  by  Bhattojidikshita  about  the  >ear 
1 COO,  ami  has  served  as  the  ruuniiattou  of  a number  of  more 
modern  Works.  (*  Siddh^ntakaumudi,’ (jalcutia,  1612,  4to.; 
'Lagliukaumudi.'ibid.,  18'27.)  All  these  arc entiredy  occupied 
wall  teaching  the  gramraatiral  forms,  ami  it  is  only  as  op- 
l>ortuitily  utlers  ihui  they  give  a fuw  syiKaMical  rules.  Syn- 
tax, or.  the  contrary,  is  developed  in  many  dislinet  works,  and 
is  grounded  on  liie  logic  of  the  Nydya  system,  which  is  a 
proof  of  enlarged  ami  correct  views.  So  in  liko  manner 
tho  dilTeroul  pruent  dialects  have  been  exhibited  in 
their  sepurate  gramiuars.  Tlie  oldest  work  of  this  kind  is 
the  grammar  of  Vararucln,  which  belongs  to  tho  fourth 
century  before  Christ  (tho  grealei  pail  of  it  published  in 
Lasseirs  ' Instil.  J>iiigutD  Procr.’};  it  treats  of  the  principal 
dialect  and  of  the  three  others  whivii  are  most  nearly  con- 
necied  with  it.  Hu  is  followed  by  a scries  of  later  gram- 
marians, who  successively  include  wtlliiii  the  limits  of  lUcir 
works  more  of  the  inferior  dialects.  Tlie  must  ini]>ortant 
of  these  grammarians  is  Herouchandra,  a Jain.  The  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Jains  buing  writtcii  in  the  Pracrih  that 
language  is  regarded  by  them  with  iK't'uliar  inlere.st. 

also  had  its  origin  us  far  back  as  the  Vedas, 
for  tho  necessity  must  soon  have  been  felt  of  odieciiiig 
and  explaining  the  obsolelo  wukIs*  A work  of  this  kiml, 
entitled  ‘ Ninikta/  forms  an  osseotinl  part  of  tlio  Vedas 
tbemselvcr.  For  the  pui'pose  of  perfecting  grammar,  it 
was  afterwards  found  nOcessary  to  make  alphabetical  lists 
of  tho  verbal  roots.  The  nouns,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  genders,  were  arranged  by  themselves,  not  alpha- 
betically, but  according  to  rbe  subjects  to  which  they  be- 
longed. The  chief  wura  of  this  class,  which  has  served  a.s  a 
foundation  to  alt  the  later  ones,  is  the  ‘Amarakosha’ 

Araarasinha').  which  they  have  imitated  even  in  liteir 
arrangement.  [Amarasiksa.]  None  of  these  works,  of 
which  there  are  many,  completely  exhausts  the  treasures  of 
the  language. 

Metre, — ^In  like  manner,  the  Veda-hyrnns,  which  were  to 
1k)  committed  to  memury,  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
of  metro,  and  treatises  on  metre  have  been  ascribed  to  very 
early  teachers  of  ibu  Vedas.  Here  also  the  more  early  essays 
have  been  superseded  by  a work  which  exhibited  thesubjoct 
at  a complete  system.  Patanjali,  who  ia  here  commonly 
called  Pingala,  is  said  to  bo  the  author  of  it:  this  work  has 
been  elucidated  by  numerous  commentaries. 

3/tMio.— Tho  theory  of  music  has  also  been  elaborated 
according  to  various  systems,  but  in  a strange  manner, 
for  the  (liSbrent  notes  and  musical  scales  have  been  per- 
sonified. 

Of  the  metrical  and  musical  sciences  nothing  has  been 
orinted,  but  this  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Colebrooke’s 
copious  Tremlise  on  Metre  {Asiai.  x.). 

Rhetoric. — To  the  philological  sciences  belongs  also  tho 
Indian  system  of  ilAe/oftc.  or  rather  /befry.  in  w hich  the  rules 
for  poetic  composition  are  deduced,  net  from  any  prmci|dus  of 
art,  but  from  the  existing  clasetcal  works,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  drama,  the  theory?  of  which  is  extremely 
copious,  and  goes  intd  the  nicest  distinctions.  This  theory 
belongs  to  a late  period.  Tliore  have  been  printed  the 
* Kfivyapmktss,’  by  Manmathabhaita  of  Caslmu-re  (Cal- 
cutta, 1829),  and  'Sfibiiyadnqiana,'  by  Kaviriija  (Calcutta, 
1828),  bolhofwhtch  belongeilher  tothetwelflh  or  thirteenth 
oeutury. 


Com»7Jc«(<jn>s.— In  later  limes  the  Indian  grammarians 
have  occupied  themselves  in  witling  coiniiicntarius  on  tbs 
older  works,  particularly  the  classical  ones.  The  most  imjior- 
taiit  of  the  scholmsis  with  whom  we  are  yet  acipiamted  is 
ftlallinfilha,  on  the  more  modem  epic  jiocms,  and  SitJliara- 
svSuiin,  on  the  ‘ Bha^avadgiia.'  Tlie  rommentalois  have 
done  gtM»d  scnico  in  fl.xiiig  and  maintaining  a pure  text,  us 
peciaUy  in  the  great  epic  poems.  A philological  achool  was 
e^tahlished  in  Bengal,  ;i|>on  a directly  uppuMlo  principle,  fur 
ihsy  began  to  make  crlilioiu  of  classical  works,  in  which,  miMt 
uncritically,  according  to  Kuropean  notions,  they  kept  to 
the  meaning,  but  took  the  liberty  of  entirely  altering  ibn 
cxprcbsiuii.  As  wo  have  before  uientiuiied,  they  made  such 
a recension  of  (lie  ‘Rain.1vana,'  as  well  as  of  llie  * Sakun- 
tala,*  and  other  dramas.  VopaJeva,  a grammarian  of  this 
school,  in  a similar  manner  invented  a new  grammaiical 
sysletn,  according  to  which  he  altered  the  technical  expres* 

I sions  of  Puiimi.  without  in  other  rest>ec(s  >arying  iu  the 
smallest  degreo  from  hismtMhod.  C Miigilhubo<lha,’Calculla, 
1826.) 

Astronomy.— ^\\^i  oldest  Indian  astronomical  ducunicnls 
are  the  calendars  w hich  are  annexed  to  thu  Vedas  and  whu’li, 
according  to  Colebrouke,  belong  to  the  thirleciitli  cvniury 
B.c.  They  include  a sular  year  of  365  days,  and  t.re  so  com- 
posed os  to  determine  it  correctly.  Here  also  wc  a:  o unable  to 
(Hiint  out  huw  the  mallicniatical  and  osirotiumical  sK'iunces 
were  gradually  developed  from  such  simplu  dements,  as  wo 
possess  Uium  only  in  their  perfected  form.  Assisted  by  liio 
system  of  nutation  wtiich  they  discovered,  the  nutives  of 
India  have  becui  particularly  happy  in  their  methods  of 
treating  arithmetic  and  algebra,  which  have  had  sueli  in- 
Huence  on  tbuir  matlioraatica)  studies  that  they  prefer  soh  ing 
goutneliical  questions  analytically,  just  us  the  Gieeks.  ou 
thu  contrary,  Sidved  arithmetical  questions  by  geoinelry. 
(‘LiidvatV  by  Bhl-«kara.  (Jalcutia,  1828;  Colehruoke,  'Alge- 
bra of  the  Hindoos,’  Calcutta.  1817,  410.) 

In  the  earliest  works  on  Indian  astronomy  now  esUint, 
several  diQerent  systems  are  apparent,  and  these  systems 
have  been  (leate^l  of  in  five  works,  enlilled  ‘Sidd* 
hHiitas,'  which  apparently  contain  the  samo  theories  which 
woio  afterwards  succeosively  extended  and  improved. 
VariUiaiuibira.  at  the  beginning  of  tho  sixth  century  a.d., 
compare*!  them  with  each  other,  and  other  astronomers 
workoil  them  up  again  under  different  titles,  each  with 
the  view  of  ititroducuig  into  them  his  own  thooiy.  The 
most  imporlontof  all  these  a.slronorours  is  Aryabiiaita,  who 
was  tho  first  to  free  himsulf  completely  from  ail  my- 
thological notions;  bo  was  acquaiiiteil  witli  the  motion 
of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  ustimated  more  accurately 
than  Ptolemy  tho  precession  uf  the  equinoxes.  Ills  two 
works,  * Ahashtasata.'  an  e.xhibiiion  of  lits  .‘-ystem  in  80U 
sirophes,  and  his  abridgement  uf  it,  * Dasagttaka,'  are  only 
known  to  us  by  quotations.  The  ago  in  which  he  Uverl  is 
not  accurately  iixwi.  According  to  Culebrooko's  reckoning', 
which  seems  very  probable,  the  latest  period  at  which  he 
can  bo  fixed  is  478  a.d..  and  he  may  have  lived  two  oi 
threo  centuries  earlier ; but  WhUb  Trans.  Asiat.  Soc., 
til  2,  509)i  fixes  the  year  of  bis  birth  about  5U2  a.d.  To 
fix  thu  date  with  certainty  would  he  of  grt>al  Importanco 
towards  the  boUlement  of  the  question  wiiich  has  of  lute 
been  investigated  with  so  lively  an  interest,  whether  tlio 
Indian  astronomy  was  eutircly  native,  or  wlicllier  U was  con- 
structed with  the  aid  uf  that  of  tho  Greeks,  wil  li  which  tho 
Indians  wore  certainly  acquainted.  At  all  events  Aryab- 
liaita  made  greater  progress  in  algebra  than  tho  Greeks. 
Astronomy  Im  not  been  improved  In  India  since  his  limo; 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  have  como  after  him  have  not 
relinquished  the  false  views  cuiisecrated  by  rebcion,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  defend  them  against  him.  This  was 
chiefly  done  by  Brahmagupta,  the  eutlior  of  the  * Brahma- 
siddhanta,’  in  the  seventh  century  a.d..  who  is  the  classical 
astronomer  of  the  moderns,  and  who^e  track  was  followed 
by  Bhfiskara  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  in  his  work*  SiddhSa* 
tasiromani.’  (Several  discussions  by  t^lebrooke  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  his  ' Essays.’) 

Jurisprwienee. — It  was  Uio  chief  business  of  jurispru- 
dence to  determine  accurately  the  contents  of  the  anhent 
law-books  and  to  complete  them.  TliU  wss  done  partly  by 
comnientarios  (especially  Kullffkabbatta  on  Manu.  and 
Pnrartatia  on  tho  ‘ Yitjnavalkya), and  portly  in  sj'ccial  works, 
w hich  for  practical  purpiftes  mu»t  have  soon  superseded  the 
imperfect  and  unsrstefuatic  'Sfistra'^.’  The  wants  of  the 
present  ago  have  occasioned  tho  printisg  of  a iman  number 
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of  these  works,  chiefly  on  the  law  of  inhorUance  ami  ailop- 
tion,  ami  on  proecxlure;  olhens  have  been  Iniiislated'iiito 
Kngli>b.  Manu.  which  was  ira!J«la!ed  by  S>r  William 

Junes,  Colebrookc*s  ‘Two  TreatUes  of  Inheritance’  (Cal- 
cutta, I8IU.  4tu),  and  his  'Digest  of  Hindu  Law  on  Con- 
tracts and  Successtuns,'  1797,  which  is  translated  from  a 
modern  compilation,  particularly  deserve  mention. 

;l/cf//Wne.~Tljere  are  many  Indian  works  on  medicine, 
and  the  systems  are  various.  Many  parts  of  the  medical 
science  of  India  are  valuable  even  to  us,  as  for  instance  the 
Materia  Meslica,  in  which  they  wore  much  favoured  by  na- 
ture. The  Indian  physicians  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  i 
Greeks.  In  surgery  especially  they  have  made  considerable  j 
progress,  and  have  even  discovered  and  performed  diflkult 
operations,  as  for  mstance  the  restoring  of  noses.  The  most 
celebrated  medical  work,  ‘SiuruLa,’  has  been  printci  (Cal-  . 
cutla,  1835,  2 vols,  Svo,>;  and  Ainsloy,  and  more  recently  ' 
Kovle,  have  dune  much  to  make  kimwn  the  Indian  systems 
of  medicine. 

Natural  lUtiary. — ^Tlm  observation  of  external  nature 
still  remains  in  a very  low  state  among  the  natives  of  India, 
and  ihev  seem  never  to  have  made  any  progress  even  to- 
wards iKe  commencement  of  a .scicnliflc  system  of  natural  • 
history  ; at  least  no  works  of  thia  kind  ore  known.  ; 

Slu(fy  of  Siifucrit. — The  Sanscrit  language  was  for  many  ! 
years  considered  unattainable,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  j 
.asl  century  this  study  received  a powerful  inipulK*,  partly  . 
from  the  necessities  of  the  English  guvorntncnt  in  India, 
and  partly  from  a desire  of  knowledge  among  the  loarncd 
of  Europe.  The  study  of  the  language  having  boon  once 
commenced,  its  progress  was  extremely  rapid,  tlie  ocejuiai- 
tion  of  it  being  much  facilitated  by  the  previous  labours  of 
native  grammarians;  and  by  the  printing  of  a great  number 
of  their  most  important  works,  a Urge  part  of  the  literature 
became  generally  accessible,  an  advantage  which  the  other 
oriental  languages  have  not  enjoyed.  In  India  this  progress 
has  been  connected  with  the  names  of  Wilkins,  Jones,  Cole- 
brooke,  Wilson,  and  Prinsep.  But  Europe  did  not  remain 
behind;  and  the  rich  colhetion  of  manuscripts  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Rost  India  (Joropany  in  L/indon,  and  that  of 
the  library  of  Paris,  have  been  abundant  sources,  and  per- 
haps morethan  sufllcient  to  compensate  for  the  peculiarad- 
vantages  enjoyed  by  Indio.  In  England,  the  study  of  San- 
scrit is  most  indebted  to  Haughton  and  Rosen  [Rosen]; 
in  France,  where  it  was  chiclly  introduced  through  Hamil- 
ton in  I8U4.  to  Ch£zy  and  Burnouf.  In  Germany  however 
Sansrrit  has  experienced  the  roost  cordial  reception,  though, 
owing  to  the  want  of  manuscripts,  the  ntudy  of  it  has  been 
prosecuteil  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  I n that  country, 
the  knowlixige  of  Sunscrit  has  been  chiefly  diffused  hy 
A.  W.  von  Schlcgcl  and  Rupp,  both  of  whom  learnt  it  about 
the  same  time  in  Parts.  The  latter  howerer  haa  only  had 
in  view  comparative  grammar,  a science  which  has  been 
called  into  existence  by  the  study  of  Sanscrit  But  A.  W. 
Ton  Schlegel  and  I.AsBon  have  founded  in  Bonn  a Sanscrit 
school,  the  object  of  which  is  a well-grounded  and  complete 
knowlodgo  of  the  language  os  well  as  of  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  India.  With  what  success  this  attempt  has 
been  attended.  ap]iears  from  a series  of  works  which  have 
already  issued  from  this  school,  and  which  embrace  the 
most  varied  branches  of  Indian  philology. 

SANSBVIE'RA,  a genus  of  Liliaceous  plants,  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Western  Africa,  of  Ceylon,  and  other  Eastern 
islands,  at  well  as  of  India,  remarkable  for  the  strength  and 
fineness  of  the  fibics  of  their  leaves.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  having  a corol-like  funnel-shaped  perianth,  which 
has  a long  rather  straight  tube,  a sexifid  limb,  of  which  the 
divisions  are  either  spreading  or  revolute.  Stamens  six,  in- 
serted into  the  throat;  filaments  filiform;  ovary  three- 
celled  ; ovules  solitary ; stylo  filiform  ; stigmas  obtuse,  ob- 
scurely thrce-lubod.  Berry  3-cellod.  :i-»eeded,  or.  from 
becoming  abortive.  l>oellcd  and  smgle-soodcd.  The  plants 
have  a thick  creeping  root-stock,  with  nulical  equilent 
leaves,  which  arc  fleshy  and  often  spotted ; the  stem-leaves 
are  scale-like,  and  the  flowers  in  racemes  or  thyrsi.  They 
arc  easily  cuUit'atcd  and  propagated  in  sandy  loam  in  bark 
stoves. 

Sanseviera  zeylanica,  a species  found  in  Ceylon,  has 
smooth  oblong,  acute,  flat,  and  linear-lanceolate,  channoUiKl, 
glaucous  leaves,  which  arc  shorter  than  the  scape;  the  style 
as  long  as  the  stamens,  the  bracts  equalling  the  peduncle 
in  length.  This,  like  some  of  the  other  species,  is  remark- 
able for  the  tenacity  and  fineness  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves. 

S,  Roxburghiana  is  a species,  according  to  Mr.  Haworth, 


which  was  confonmlcil  with  the  former  hy  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
and  which  the  latter  has  figured  in  his  Coromandel  I’lants. 
It  has  linear  enstform  eaves,  which  are  channelled,  heeled, 
Kuhniatc  at  the  apex,  grwn.  sml  longer  than  the  hcape. 
Style  a*  long  as  the  stamens ; the  bracts  minute.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh describes  this  plant,  and  (.ayw  it  is  czWaX  tn  >*trra  in 
Sanscrit,  and  in  Bengalee  tnnori>a,  that  in  English  il 
may  bo  called  bow-string  hemp,  and  that  it  grows  very 
commonly  under  bushes  in  the  jungles  in  almost  every  soil 
in  the  southern  parts  of  India  : ii  tiowers  fiora  January  to 
May.  In  n good  soil,  and  where  the  plants  are  regularly 
watered,  the  leaves  bewme  ihn^o  or  four  feel  long,  and  con- 
tain a number  of  fine  remarkably  strong  while  fibres,  which 
run  their  whole  length.  The  natives  make  their  bc^l 
bow-strings  of  these  fibres,  which  are  separated  by  the  leave* 
being  placed  ujvon  u fl  at  strong  table,  when  one  end  is 
pressed  down  with  the  foot,  ami  the  rest  scraped  With  a 
piece  of  hanl  wood  held  in  bulb  lumds.  Forty  pounds  of 
leaves  thus  scraped  yield  about  one  pound  of  clean  dry 
fibres. 

The  fibres  may  be  applied  to  a great  variety  of  uses.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  fine  line  called 
China  erass  is  maile  of  these  fibres.  As  the  plant  grow.s 
readily  from  the  slips  which  issue  in  great  abundance  from 
the  roots,  and  as  they  require  little  or  no  care,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
rvcomracmled  their  cultivation  in  sandy  soiU.  It  has  lately 
been  proposed  in  Calcutta  to  try  the  fibre  on  a large  scale 
fur  rupe-making. 

S.  lanuginosa  is  a third  species,  found  on  the  sands  of 
Malabar,  while  S.  guitieonsisis  a &|>ccics  found  along  a groat 
uxtuiit  of  the  west  coast  of -Africa,  and  which,  from  aff'»nling 
fibres  which,  like  those  of  the  Indian  species,  are  fine  and 
strong,  has  been  called  African  bow-Btringbemp.  This  has 
been  proposed  Ds  a substitute  for  and  considered  even  su- 
perior to  New-  Zealand  flax.  S.  guineensit  is  distinguished 
oy  having  uniform  lanceolate  leaves,  the  style  twice  as» 
long  as  the  stamens  ; (bo  bracts  only  a third  of  the  length 
of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; the  flowers  sessile. 

SANSON,  NICOL.AS,  designated,  by  a writer  in  the 
’ Biographic  Univorselle,’  the  creator  of  get^raphy  in  France, 
was  burn  at  Abbeville,  December  20,  IfiUO.  His  father,  of 
the  same  name,*  being  paseumatcly  fond  of  geography, 
wished  all  his  sons  to  cultivate  that  science,  hut  Nicolas 
responded  best  to  his  desire.  He  was  educateil  at  tlm 
Jesuit-x’  college  at  Amiens,  on  leaving  which  he  reiurnvil  to 
his  family,  and  for  a time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  geography.  At  an  early  age  (barely  sixteen,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hiog.  L'nwX  he  laid  down  a map  of  aniicnt 
Gaul,  superior  to  those  of  Orielius  and  Gerard  kicreator  ; 
but  he  did  not  inimeiliatuly  publish  it,  lest,  according  to 
some  authorities,  it  should  be  attributed  to  his  father ; or 
pcihaps,  from  not  thinking  it  sufltriently  correct  for  publi- 
cation. Sanson  married  early,  and  applicil  himhclf  to  com* 
meicc,  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  family : but  so  much  of  bis 
time  was  devoted  to  his  favourite  studies,  that  his  aflfairs 
became  embarrassed,  and.  liaving  suffered  great  iossos,  he 
ceiled  his  remaining  effuru  to  his  creditors,  and  in  tf>27 
wont  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  map  of  Gaul.  I'ha 
talent  displayed  in  this  production,  which  was  published  in 
the  year  just  mentioned,  obtained  for  him  the  putronago  of 
Riclieliuu,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Louis  XIIL,  w ho 
took  lessons  in  geography  from  him,  and  ciuploved  him  aa 
an  engineer  in  Picardie.  He  soon  went  to  his  doiination, 
examining  the  works  of  tho  low-ns  in  that  province,  and  re- 
turned to  Ahboville,  where  he  su|>ennton(ied  the  repair  uf 
the  furtifications.  In  I63B,  Louis  XIIL  hoing  in  Pmaitlic 
to  direct  the  ojieralious  of  the  nnny.  lodged,  while  at  Abhe- 
viile,  in  Sanson’e  house,  and  displayed  ercat  regard  for  tliu 
geographer,  who  frequently  accomjianien  him  on  his  excur- 
sions, and  had  the  lionour  of  being  several  times  called  to 
tho  council.  His  duties  as  engineer  did  not  diminish  his 
zeal  for  geogrnphv,  and  be  published  many  maps : hut 
having  fliaugreed  with  the  person  who  managed  thuir  sale, 
Sanson  establisliefl  himself  at  Paris,  about  K*4U,  to  su{iorin- 
tend  their  publication  iti  person.  Soon  after  this  he  rc- 
cei\'ed  the  brevet  of  geographer  to  the  king,  and  a (icosiun 
of  £u00  livres.  He  nvos  also  made  a counsellor  uf  stale,  but 
did  not  assume  the  rank  and  titles  of  that  ofllce.  lust  bis 
children  should  be  induced  to  abandon  the  study  of  his 
favourite  science.  His  incessant  labours  brought  on  an  ill. 

* Th«  McaiiiyoT  a&mp  batw«K^D  Uie  ctil>j««lurUiUsrticl<.  lii*  father.  snilhLs 
rldc4t  »na.  led  tu  notar  confutioa.  In  Wati't ' Diblioiln-es  llritsauira' 
«i(B«  u-oflu  oC  Ntrotu  Sautvo  i4f«nd  an  rmNM^iai;  aUnbaled  to  hit 
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noss.  of  which,  nftcr  lingering  nearly  two  years,  he  tlictl  at 
l*jris,  July  7 <or,  accunling  to  llie  account  in  Lti 
/ 1 Ja\y  Ifi),  1667. 

'I'ho  of  Sanson  are  very  numerous,  amounting,  it  is 
said,  to  about  threo  huudrerl ; of  which  a great  number 
wore  devoted  to  ati  accurate  delineation  of  France.  Though 
the  services  he  rendered  to  geography  weifc  very  important, 
lie  has  iH'Cn  blamed  for  working  too  hastily,  and  not  taking 
m>4itcicnt  advantage  of  astronomiiuit  observations  for  thu 
improvement  of  his  maps.  He  published  many  works  to 
nccumuany  his  maps,  ami  others  on  geographical  subjects. 
In  a dissertation  eutiilcd  ’Hritannia,  on  Recherches  sur 
r.-\uti(]uue  d' Abbeville.'  1636,  bvo.,  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  Abbeville  is  the  Britannia  mentioned  by  Stiabu  tiv., 
p.  HM),  Casaub.).  and  that  she  furnished  the  first  colony 
established  in  Great  Britain,  and  gave  her  name  to  the 
country.  On  turning  to  Sanson's  dissertation  (p.  4),  it  ap> 
|)ea*s  that  he  misunderstood  the  original,  which  simply  t>ays  : 
that  neither  the  poopic  of  Massuba  (Marseille),  ivir  ilmsu  of 
Navbo  and  Curbilo,  with  whom  Scipio  conver>w:il,  could  give 
him  any  infurmaiion  about  Britannia.  But ' this  learned 
ami  curious  dissertation.’  as  it  is  staled  in  the  ' Biographic 
Univorsellc.'  coropeds  us  to  fortu  n very  low  estimate  of 
Sanson’s  critical  sagacity,  though  llicso  (Narho  and  Cor- 
bilo)  were  the  chief  cities  in  this  part  of  Gaul.  II  is 
* Tables  ini5thudiques'  of  the  divisions  of  the  dominions 
of  Christian  princes,  cngrave<l  on  about  a hundred  folio 
plates,  were  first  published  in  1044.  and  passed  through 
several  editions.  Sanson's  map  of  nntient  Gaul  was 
attnekud  by  a Jesuit.  Father  F.  Labbe,  who  nevertheless 
copied  largely  from  it  without  acknowledgment.  This  led 
to  a reply,  m which  the  mistakes  and  plagiarisms  of  l^abtie 
were  exposed ; but  only  a portion  of  the  reply  was  published,  I 
the  remainder  being  destroyed  by  Sanson  in  consequence  of  j 
the  mediation  of  the  chancellor  Seguier.  Hia  roaj»  were  * 
collected  into  an  atlas  by  his  sons,  and  published  in  two 
folio  volumes,  in  16*J3.  In  the  Hib/inthc(jue  dtt  lioi  is  pre- 
served a MS.  dissertation  by  Sanson,  in  which  he  endea- 
vouni  to  prove  that  Boulogne  was  the  Porlus  Itius  of  (J®sar. 
[Boulugnb,  voI.  V.,  p.  371.]  There  is  a |K>rtrait  of  Sanson, 
engraved  by  Edeliiick. 

Sanson  had  three  son«,  all  of  whom  foilowe<l  in  his  steps. 
Nicolas,  the  eldest,  was  killed  August  27,  164(j,  in  defend- 
ing the  chancellor  Seguier  from  the  fury  ofthe  populace,  at 
the  age  of  iwcniy-two.  Adrien,  the  next  son,  succeeded 
his  father  as  geographer  to  the  king,  and  died  in  1718.  Guil- 
laume, the  youngest,  in  concert  with  his  brother,  continued 
the  publication  of  maps  and  geographical  works,  ami  died 
in  1703.  Adrien  was  suoceede<l  in  the  business  of  publica- 
tion by  his  nephew,  P.  M.  Sanson.  (Chiutly  from  the  i?io- 
gmphic  UniveraelU.) 

S.VNSOVl'NO,  J.V'COPO  TATH.  This  eminent  ar- 
tist. equally  distinguished  as  sculptor  and  architect,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  1479.  IIo  was  tho  son  of  Antonio 
Tntti,  whose  surname  he  uAerwanls  exchanged  for  that  by 
which  he  is  now  universally  known,  and  which  he  assumed 
out  of  cuinpliment  to  his  master,  Andrea Conlucci  da  Munie 
Sansovino.  Contucci  had  just  returned  from  Portugal, 
where  he  bad  acquired  great  reputation  as  a sculptor,  when 
.Tdcopo,  who  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Wcame  his 
pupil,  aud  ufterwarrls  greatly  surpast^eil  him.  His  superior 
talent  howuver  was  so  far  from  exciting  any  jealousy,  that 
it  served  only  to  increa^  his  instructor's  attachment  to  him. 
At  this  lime  Jacopo  profited  greatly  by  his  intimacy  with 
Antlrea  del  Sarto.  They  almost  pursued  their  studic.s  in 
common,  and  both  of  them  copied  Michael  Angelo's  cele- 
brated cartoon  representing  an  episode  of  thu  war  with 
Pi&a.  Becoming  aaiuointed  with  Giuliano  Sangallo,  then 
architect  to  Juhus  II..  he  was  faken  by  him  to  Rome,  where 
his  talents  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  Bramantc  and 
other  cminunt  artists,  and  also  of  the  pope  himself. 
Hu  was  probably  indebted  to  Sangallo  for  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  architculurc— an  art  which  he  did  nut  begin  to 
practise  till  some  years  ancrwaids,  but  in  which  he  ulti- 
mately atittined  the  highest  rlistinclion.  On  his  return 
to  Florence  he  pruducod  his  Bacchus,  a chef-d'ojuvro  in 
modern  sculpture,  but  now  known  only  from  drawings 
and  copies,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  a fire  that  broke 
out  (1762)  in  the  g^tery  at  Floanu'C,  wdierc  it  had  been 

Iilucctl.  During  hts  residence  at  this  period  at  Florence, 

10  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as  an  archi- 
tect, in  designing  several  triumphal  arches,  and  decorating 
tho  front  of  the  Duomo  with  a temporary  fumade  adorned 


f with  Corinihian  columns,  niches,  reliefs.  &c.,  in  honour  of 
tho  public  entry  of  la)0  X.  (1516).  who  complimented 
him  by  saying  that  the  design  deserved  to  bo  perpetuated  in 
marble. 

Hu  returned  to  Rome  a second  time,  but  (mitted  it  for 
ever  on  the  city  being  taken  and  sackcil  by  the  Imperml 
troops  in  1527,  and  retired  to  Venice.  He  was  net  how- 
ever entirely  a stranger  in  that  city,  having  visited  it  shortly 
before,  when  he  was  introduced  to  tho  doge,  Andrea  Orilii. 
whose  patronage  was  of  essential  service  So  him.  One  of 
the  first  works  he  was  employed  upon  was  the  repairing  tho 
domes  of  St.  Mark's ; after  which  he  executed  a great  num- 
ber of  structures,  both  for  the  republic  and  private  indivi- 
duals. among  which  arc  S.  Giorgio  du' Gicei,  La  S'cuula 
riella  Misericordia,  the  Palazzo  (jurnaro  a S.  Mauriziu  (unu 
of  hU  best  work.s),  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna,  l..a  Zecca  or 
Mint,  the  Public  Library,  the  Loggia  del  (.’amimnile,  S. 
Geminiano  (now  taken  down).  Palazzo  Delflno,  Fubbricho 
Nuuve  di  Rialto,  &o.  Among  these  the  Zeer'a  is  consi- 
dered one  of  his  finest  w’orks,  yet  it  ccrlaiiily  is  deficient  in 
I character,  and  the  windows  arc  too  large  ami  too  mimcruu.H. 
Inconsistencies  of  a difTerent  kind  occur  in  the  Loggia  del 
Campanile,  a highly  ornamented  piece  of  architecture,  for 
while  thu  sculptures  on  the  exterior  represent  heathen 
deities,  tho  Virgin  Mary  occupies  the  niche  within.  Still 
this  incutigruity  is  excusable  in  compani-on  with  that  exhi- 
bited by  him  in  a magnificent  bronze  door  in  tho  sa<Tisiy  u< 
St.  Mark’s,  the  two  princijial  compartments  of  which  repre* 
sent  the  Saviour's  death  and  reaunecUon,  while  the  smallor 
panels  are  decorated  with  the  heads  of  the  evangelists,  besides 
those  of  some  of  his  own  friends,  including  that  of  Peter 
Arclin.  His  professional  reputation  was  at  one  time  in 
great  jeopardy,  for  scarcely  was  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
Public  Library  completed,  when  it  fell  down,  in  consii|Ucneu 
of  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  fincfl.  though  shortly  after 
hborated  and  restored  to  his  former  office.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  numntnis  engagements  ns  an  architect,  ho  did  not 
give  lip  sculpture  entirely,  but  he  executed  the  two  colossal 
figures  of  Kiars  and  Neptune,  which  adorn  what  is  from 
them  calleil  the  Giants’  Staircase  in  the  ducal  palace,  when 
uinvards  of  73  years  of  age.  He  died  at  the  ago  of  91, 
November  27th.  1578.  According  to  Vasari,  he  enjoyed 
uuimpairecl  health  and  strength  to  the  lust.  As  u sculplur, 
he  formed  many  excellent  scholars,  and  nmong  others  Da- 
nese  Catanco  and  Alessandro  Vittoria.  Jacopo  had  a son, 
supposed  to  haro  been  illegitimate,  viz. 

S.VNSOVINO,  FRANCESCO,  who  was  born  at  Romo 
in  1321,  was  educated  to  ibu  law,  look  his  degree  at  Padua, 
and  began  to  practise  ut  tho  bar  m Venice,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  ho  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  some  other  way 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  Cardinal  di  Muiito,  his  godfather, 
having  been  elected  pope  (Julius  111.)  in  1330.  Yetal- 
Ihough  ho  was  kindly  received  by  the  poiitilT  and  made  ono 
of  his  chamberlains,  he  was  so  disappointed  in  the  chimeri- 
cal expectations  he  had  formed,  that  he  returned  to  Venice, 
wlM>re  ho  ibcncuforih  applied  himself  entindy  to  literature. 
Tho  number  of  bis  productions,  among  winch  are  several 
translations  from  the  classics,  histories,  and  historical  col- 
lections, abridgments,  £cc.,  attest  bis  industry;  but  tho 
works  by  which  he  is  now  cluetly  remembertMl  aro  hw  ‘De- 
scription of  Venice,’  uud  the  ‘(.'kmio  Novcllc  scedti  de*  pin 
nubili  ScriUori  della  Lingua  Volgarc  ;*  which  last  has  been 
frequently  reprinted,  but  thuugTi  the  later  ctlitions  have 
been  augmcnte^l  by  a hundrenl  additional  tales,  they  aro  less 
cstuomua  than  those  of  1363  and  1366.  Francesco  died  ut 
Venice,  28111  September,  1383. 

SANTA  CRUZ.  [Mbxjcan  Statks.] 

SANTA  CRUZ  RIVER.  [PATAOoNtA.] 

SANTA  FE'.  [Mkkicax  St.\tks;  Px.at%.  La.] 
SANTA  FE^  DE  BOGOTA'.  [Bogota.] 

SANTA  MARl'A  DE  BETANCURIA.  the  capital  of 
tho  Island  of  Fuerteventura,  is  situated  neai'  2b*  30'  N.  lat. 
and  14*  lU'W.  long.,  towards  the  southern  exteemity  of  the 
valley  of  Olivo,  which  is  about  13  miles  long  and  generally 
from  two  to  thrao  wide,  and  very  fertile.  Tho  commercial 
produce  of  the  island  is  brought  to  this  town,  and  hcnco 
sent  across  the  island  to  Cubros,  which  is  the  only  harbour 
in  the  island,  and  Ls  connected  with  the  town  by  the  only 
paved  road.  The  anchorage  al  Cabras  is  inditlcrenl  and 
thu  landing-place  still  woise.  It  exports  barilla,  orchUIa, 
corn,  honey,  and  goat-skins.  The  population  of  Santa 
Maria  dc  Betancuria  may  be  between  3U00  and  40UU. 
(Arlett,  ‘ Survey  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  purl  of  the 
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ffcMorn  Coa$t  of  Africa,*  in  ihc  Loudon  Geograp/iical 
Jvurthti.  vol-  vl.) 

SA'NTA  MA'URA,  tlic  anticnt  Leucas, called  I^ucudia 
by  lUo  moilcrn  Greeks^  ami  SanU  Maura  by  the  Italians, 
in  hunuur  of  a naint  of  that  name,  is  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
I»lainU.  It  lies  west  of  the  coast  of  Acarnama,  between  :tS" 

nml  3t)°  r/  N.  lat.  It  is  uhuut  JO  miles  long,  and  the 
breadih  varies  finm  6 to  8 miles.  The  iierth-ea>t  evtremily 
of  the  island  lies  very  near  the  mainland,  being  scpaialed 
Irutn  it  by  a narrow'  and  shallow  eharmcl  whieh  is  crossed 
by  ;i  sand  bank,  dry  in  some  parts,  and  having  from  three 
to  four  feel  water  ujicn  it  in  others.  This  ts  the  I..eura* 
dian  isthmus  metiiioned  by  Thucydid«*s  (lii.  SI ; iv.  ft).  The 
strung  furtresa  uf  S.inta  Mnnra  stands  on  an  inland  in  the 
ini'hllo  of  the  chunnel,  surrounded  by  laguon.s,  which  ran 
be  crossecl  only  by  in>moxyla,  or  canoes,  ma«le  of  tliu  Indlow 
Irnnk  of  a tree,  and  diawmg  no  more  than  otto  foot  of 
water.  An  atineduct  nearly  a tmle  and  u half  long,  sup- 
]iorted  by  almtit  3Q0  archea,  which  serves  aU>j  as  a footpath 
across  the  lagoon,  connects  the  fortress  with  the  town  of 
Amaxiclti.  which  lies  southward  on  the  eastern  const  of  the 
island,  and  supplies  the  fortress  with  g»cul  spring- water. 
It  was  built  by  ihu  Turks  under  Sultan  llay.izid  II.,  and  is 
a remarkable  structure. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  covered  w ith  calcareous  hills 
from  lUOO  to  12(J0  feet  high;  one  summit,  called  Mount 
St.  Klias,  attains  the  hci^it  of  3UU0  feet.  Tho  island 
has  no  rivers,  but  there  are  several  springs  of  good 
water. 

In  the  north  east  part  towards  Amaxichi  there  is  a fine 
plain  six  miles  long  and  about  two  miles  wide,  which  pro- 
duces corn,  Indian  corn,  tlax,  cotton,  pulse,  and  all  kimis  of 
fruit.  Oil  and  some  wine  arc  the  chief  proiluce  uf  the  hills. 
Some  sheep  and  goals  ore  bred;  and  tnulcs  me  u»ed  fur 
riding  and  carry. ng  1 urdens.  Fishinj;  is  a gieat  rcs<iurcc 
of  tile  innali.tants,  and  a large  quantity  of  salt  is  collected 
in  the  lagoons.  The  population  is  about  18,000.  [Ionian 
ISI..\NPS.] 

Amaxichi,  the  head  town  of  tho  island,  has  .'i400  inhabit- 
ants. several  churches  and  convents,  and  is  the  resideiico 
of  the  authorities,  ns  well  as  of  a Greek  bishop.  It  stands 
ill  a fine  plain  on  Ihc  sea-coast.  Tim  air  is  cumiidered  im- 
healthy.  South  of  Amaxichi.  at  the  soulhem  entrance  of 
tho  channel,  is  the  purl  of  l>rep.ino,  which  is  the  chief  an- 
choring - place  in  the  Uland.  llicrc  are  a1*o  about  30 
villages  and  hamlets  scattered  about  the  cmmlry. 

(Jape  Diicaio,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ishan-l  fucing 
(he  i?.!  md  of  Cefalonia,  which  is  about  five  niil-.'S  (li-»'ai»l.  is 
the  rock  of  Leucas  spoken  of  in  aniienl  histuiy. 

There  are  hardly  any  vcatijcs  left  of  the  temple  of  .\pot!o 
which  onco  stood  here.  UTie  anticnt  town  of  Leiicas  stooil 
near  the  site  uf  Amaxichi. 

Tho  small  island  of  Mccantsi,  or  Megolotn^i,  lies  along 
the  south-ea.-tern  caasl  of  fianla  .Manra,  and  belongs  to  It. 
It  is  inhaiiitid.  and  has  olive  piant.'itions  and  pusturc  for 
sheep.  (Neiguhaur,  hmixehe  Inaeln.'i 

Leuca.s  WAS  a Corinthian  colony.  (Thucyd.,  t.  30.)  It  is 
mentioneil  by  I.ivy  (xxx.  17)  as  forming  part  of  .^camania, 
rmd  tho  town  of  T^ucas  as  the  place  of  Assembly  uf  the 
.\cArnanian  couni'il.  It  was  taken  by  Flnmiiunus  in  the 
war  against  Piiilip  of  ftlaecdonia.  It  afterwards  made  part 
uf  the  Roman  province  of  Epirus.  After  tho  division  of 
the  empire  it  belonged  to  tho  Jtvianline  oroperor.s  till  the 
t.relfth  century,  when  tho  Franks  or  Latins  cilaldishcd  a 
new  dynasty  at  Con.stanliiiople,  and  created  several  great 
liefi*  in  the  prorinres.  Lciicas  was  for  a time  subject  to  the 
counts  of  Tocco.  who  bore  the  name  of  despots  uf  Achaia, 
and  who  raised  the  fortress  of  Santa  Maura,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  island.  It  afterwards  fell  into  tlic  hamU  of 
the  Venetiann,  was  taken  hy  the  Turks  under  Sultan  Tkiya- 
tid  XI.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  wa.s 
again  restorixl  to  the  WMielians  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz 
III  1698.  After  the  fall  of  Venice  it  wjw  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  Ali  Pasha  of  Joan- 
niiio,  and  was  at  last  taken  from  tho  French  by  ibe  English 
at  the  same  time  ns  Cefalonia  and  the  rest  of  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

8ANT.\L.\'CE.K,  a natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  class  of  Exogens  and  subclass  Incompleta'.  'fhey 
arc  trees,  shrulw,  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  round  or  irre- 
gularly-angled branches ; alternate  or  ncarly-oppos.'to  undi- 
vided leaves,  sometimes  minute,  and  resembling  htipiilv:!. 
Tho  flowers  arc  small,  in  spikes,  racemes,  umbels,  or  solitary. 


Tlic  calyx  superior  4-  or  5-cleft.  Stamens  4 or  5.  opposite 
the  Segment#  of  the  calyx.  Ovary  1-cclled,  with  fruiii  1 to 
4 ovules.  Fruit  1 -seeded,  hard,  dry,  and  drufiaceous.  Al- 
huraen  fleshy.  This  order  is  closely  allied  to  Kla-ajjnacee 
and  Th)inelcace<».  One  of  it#  most  remarkable  characters 
is  that  it#  unilocular  ovary  contains  always  mure  o\uK-h 
than  one,  which  arc  pendulous  and  attached  to  the  a]K-x  o( 
a central  receptacle.  In  the  form  uf  weed#  the  genera  of 
Sanialacc®  are  found  in  EuroiKj  and  N\irth  America;  in 
New  lIuHand,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  South  Sea  Islimd# 
they  exist  a#  large  shrubs  or  small  trees. 

n»e  Osyris  belongs  to  thi#  order,  although  it  differs  in 
having  di<i*cious  flowers  and  a Irifid  calyx.  This  is  how- 
ever a different  plant  from  the  0#yris  of  Pliny,  which  pos- 
sessed in  former  times  a reputation  for  curing  every  disease. 
The  modern  genu#  puvsosscs  no  sensible  properties  as  a 
medicine,  ami  is  prilieqHilly  employed  for  the  roaniifacturo 
of  besoms,  for  which  it#  long  slender  branches  well  fit  it. 
The  Ogeehce  lime,  which  is  used  on  tho  M^^si>sippi  iii'-tcad 
of  olive#,  is  the  fruit  of  yt/sna  candicana.  Tho 
form  trees  of  g.'cat  beauty,  and  their  wmxl  i#  white,  soft, 
compact,  and  light.  The  tiu)-<>l  valuable  genus  in  this  oidey 
is  its  tvpe,  the  Santafurn.  of  which  tire  specie#  S.aiburn 
forms  the  true  sandal-wood  of  commerce. 


S.\NTAIJN,  tho  colouring  matter  of  Ihc  Picrorarpna 
tantdiiuus,  or  roil  sandal-wood.  It  wnscxainiiu'd  hy  Pvllctier, 
ill  181-1,  and  i#  readily  obtained  hy  digesting  tliu  rasped 
wood  in  alcohol,  and  then  diluting  the  clear  solution  with 
water,  by  which  the  sulution  is  precipitated  of  a beautiful 
ri-d  c-dunr:  it  is  tasteless,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but 
di.niiulvul  by  nh’oho],  tether,  alkaline  solutions,  and  slightly 
by  ilic  oils  of  lavender  and  ruscinary. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  saululin  gives  different  coloured 
precipitates  with  metallic  solution#;  thus  with  tin  it  gives 
a beautiful  purple,  with  lead  a violet,  iron  a deep  brown, 
silver  a reddish  brown. 

Sanialin  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  with  the 
usual  phenomena  and  products. 

According  to  Pelletier,  santalin  is  composed  of 
Eight  equiviilcnl#  of  hydrogen  . 8 

Sixteen  equivalents  of  carbon  . . 96  , 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen  . , 24 

Equivalent  . . .128 

Santalin,  or  rather  the  red  sanders  which  contains  it,  s 
little  used  in  this  country  as  a dye  itulT,  hut  in  India  it 
is  employed  both  in  dyeing  silk  and  cotton ; it  is  u#ed  m 
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pbarmary  to  trivcaoolour  to  certAin  tincluron,  but  tho  colour 
M nut  HL'iicrallv  rvganled  as  n porraanetit  ono. 

SA'NTALUM,  a of  plants  »hicb  gives  its  name  to 
the  iiutural  order  Suiiialuce»,  to  wiiich  it  belongs.  Samlab 
wood  yielded  by  one  or  more  sptHjiui  of  Siinialum  is  well 
bnoarji  both  in  commeico  and  the  arts  as  n fragrant-smeii- 
in<r  V(wd,  whence  it  is  use<l  as  incense,  and  employed  in  the 
nrinuracture  of  necklaces,  fans,  elegant  boxes,  anil  cabinets, 
licij.g  u product  of  the  Malabar  coast  of  1 ndia,  ns  w ell  as  of 
the  tndian  archipelago.  It  has  been  a f|uesiion  whether,  like 
to  many  of  the  other  remarkable  products  orimlia,  it  was 
known  to  the  antients.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  been 
so;  at  least  no  name  or  description  ban  lieen  considered  to 
refer  to  this  subolance.  It  might  therefore  be  inferred  that 
thu  «andi\I-wood  of  the  Rastern  islands  did  nut  then  reach 
India,  and  also  that  the  samlnl-woofl  pro<luce«I  on  the  Ma- 
labar roa.sl  had  not  been  then  dincoverwl : but  notir^js  of  it 
wcur  in  early  Sanscrit  works.  The  earliest  certain  notice 
of  sandal- wood  U in  tho  works  of  the  Arabs,  who  descril|«* 
it  under  the  tlirpo  hca<ls  of  eemfn/ eW/ir  (wliile),  ftatiiht 
ut/ur  {yellow),  and  tanJal  ioorkh  (red),  .\ctm\rius  is  the 
earliest  Greek  author  who  mentions  SantaUim.  The  above 
kinds  are  referred  to  in  theolder  Kuropeunworkson  Materia 
Medira  by  the  names  of  SarUalum  (Ubum,  S.cifrinum,  and  S. 
rufifuin.  Thu  last  is  the  red  sandal  or  .sanders-wuod  of  com- 
mure^‘,  which  is  used  onlvasa  dye-wood  and  nsaslight  astrm- 
uent  m medicine.  This  has  already  been  described  under 
tho  genus  Ptkrocarpus,  and  the  species /*.  Mo/rt/rnue.  Tlie 
yellow  and  while  sandal  are  both  yielded  bv  species  of  San- 
taium,  though  there  is  some  diifeiunre  of^  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Tile  names  are  no  doubt  of  Knstern  origin,  as  the 
Arabic  and  Persi.in  mndul  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  source  ns  the  Hindee  cA?4m//m  and  fA«/»du/,  which  ih 
Sanscrit  is  cAundano,  and  in  Tamu!  g/iandnnit. 

The  genus  Santalum  has  hermaphrodite  flowers,  the 
perianth  unilerl  at  tho  base  with  the  ovary,  the  limb  superior, 
tubular,  aiHl  ventricose. quadriHd,  deciduous;  glands  four, 
conipressod,  inserted  into  the  throat,  alternating  with  the 
lobes  of  tho  limb.  Stamens  four,  inserted  into  the  throat 
opposite  to  the  I0I104  of  the  limb;  fllatncnts  uwl-ahaped, 
loaded  with  a pencil  of  hairs  behind;  anthers  2-cc)Ied. 
Ovary  half  inferior,  1-eelled.  Ovules  two,  nniropous  pen- 
dulous from  the  npex  of  a free  central  iilacenla.  Stylo 
fltifurm,  simple.  Siigraaobscurely  2-3-lobe<l.  Drupe berrieil, 
one-Reeded;  marginwl  at  the  ajwx.  See«l  inverse.  Embryo 
straight  nt  tho  b|)ox  of  a fleshy  albumen.  Radicle  above. 

Suntulam  album,  or  the  white  saudal-woorl,  is  a native 
of  the  mountainous  ports  of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  nn<l 
also  of  Timor  and  the  islands  of  (he  Indian  Archipelago, 
os  it  is  probable  that  the  same  species  extends  to  great  dis- 
tances. It  forms  a tree  of  moderate  or  rather  of  small  size, 
but  much  branched,  and  in  general  appearance  has  beer, 
often  compared  to  (ho  myrtle,  and  in  inlluresccncu  to  the 
privet.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  with  short  petioles  oblong, 
entire,  smooth,  glaucous  underneath  ; length  from  one  and 
a half  to  three  inches.  The  inflorescence  is  in  axillary  and 
terminal  thyrsi,  Flowers  numerous,  small,  straw-coloured 
when  they  first  expand,  but  change  to  a deep  ferruginous 
purpio:  they  are  inodorous,  as  are  all  the  exterior  parts  of 
the  growing  plant  even  when  bruised.  The  free  when  felled 
is  about  nine  inches  or  a foot  in  diameter;  it  is  then  barke«I, 
cut  into  billets,  anil  said  to  he  buried  in  a dry  place  for  about 
a coujilc  of  months.  The  deeper  the  colour  and  the  nearer 
the  root,  the  more  fragrant  it  is.  As  soon  in  commcrco  it  is 
iR  compact  pieces  of  a white  colour  and  ngrcoablo  odour,  but 
with  little  taste.  It  is  usuoUy  described  as  being  (he  young 
and  outer  wood,  and  that  the  inner  parts,  as  they  beenmo 
older,  become  coloured  towards  the  centre,  and  that  this  U 
the  source  of  the  yelloir,  while  the  white  sandal  wood  con- 
sists of  the  outer  and  younger  wood  of  the  same  tree. 

This  is  tho  general  opinion  respecting  tho  origin  of  yellow 
sandal-wood,  but  Garcias  thought  it  in  his  time  to  be  the 
produce  of  a different  tree.  M.  Gaudicliaud  is  of  the  same 
opinion  ; and  has  moreover  figured  the  plant  in  plate  45  of 
(he  botanical  part  of  the  ‘ Voyaco  de  rUratiic.*  This  he 
saw  in  (ho  Sandwi^  Islands,  and  has  named  it  S.  Frcyct- 
nctianuin ; stating  it  to  produce  the  sandal-wowl  which  is 
so  much  valued  by  the  Chinese,  which  they  also  obtain  from 
(he  Feejie  and  Marquesa  Islands,  Moluccas,  &c.  They 
manufacture  various  articles  with  tho  yellow  sandal-wood, 
which  is  the  must  fragrant  They  also  burn  it  both  in  (heir 
templbs  and  private  houses  as  an  ineans^  and  cspcciallv  in 
the  fbrm  of  long  slender  candles,  vihich  aio  rbniie<f  by 


covering  (be  ends  of  sticks  with  (he  sawdust  of  sandal-wood 
mixwl  wiih  rice  paste. 

S.  tmjrtifolitvn  is  another  species,  or  a strongly  marked 
varioiy  of  S.  album,  found  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  ilio  moun- 
tains of  the  Rajamundry  Circar,  nn>l  which  was  flgurod  by 
him  in  plate  2 of  his  ‘Ctromamlcl  Plants:*  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  opposite  lanceolate  leaves.  The  wood  is 
of  litilo  value,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  but  Dr.  Wallich 
says  it  is  ‘eerie  otioratissinium.’ 

About  200  tons  arc  annually  importcfl  into  Calcutta  from 
tho  Malabar  coast,  and  almut  twice  as  much  into  Canton 
from  tho  iitlamU  of  tho  Indian  Archipelago. 

SANTANDER,  a small  province  ofSpoin,  on  the  Boulhern 
coast  of  tho  Bay  of  Biiicay,  fi>rmerly  annexed  to  the  provmco 
of  Burgos.  The  capital,  Santander,  is  a large  ficajiort  town, 
in  4-1®  2H' N.  lat.  and  3“  40' W.  long.  It  Is  the  ceiilreof  con- 
siderable trade,  especially  since  the  breaking  nut  of  (he  last 
civil  war,  which  cau.-iud  nnwt  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  Biihao  and  S.  Sebastian  lo  settle  in  it.  8anlan<!er  is 
welt  biitll,  and  has  a safe  and  cnmmiMl.oiis  harbour  cnpnble 
of  bolding  racn-of-war.  The  const  has  some  other  excel- 
lent harboin-8.  Its  tnnnmcrce  with  the  north  of  F.urope,  to 
which  if  still  exports  much  wool,  is  verv  considerable.  It 
sends  likewise  flour  to  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico, 
being  one  of  the  puertnt  habilitadox, or  seaport  towns  which 
are  allowed  lo  trade  with  the  colonies.  Tlie  environs  of 
Santander  consist  of  steep  mountains  and  deep  valleys, 
whence  the  name  of  ‘ Montanas  de  Santander.’ wliirh  has 
been  given  to  the  particular  district  in  which  the  capital  is 
situated.  Tlie  hills  are  covered  with  wood,  and  abound 
with  Iron  of  (he  best  rjunlity,  owing  to  which  (he  govern- 
ment ha.s  caiinon-foundcrie#  and  manufactories  of  cast  steel 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  former  at  the  village  of  La  Ca- 
vada.  the  latter  at  Lierganos.  The  nopulationof  Santander, 
wliich  has  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  may  now  be 
computed  at  ‘10.000. 

S.ANTAREM,  a district  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Estremaduro.  extending  for  nearly  thirty  miles  on  both 
bides  of  the  Tiigus,  which  imerseeis  it  f«om  north-east  to 
Bouth-west.  T)ic  capital,  Santarem,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  (hat  river.  The  town  is  welt  built,  and  the  stritets 
tolerably  clean.  It  is  dividc'l  into  three  ^trri'ox.  In  former 
limes  it  was  suiToumlcd  by  thick  walls  and  stroiig  towers, 
built  by  the  Arabs  during  their  occupation  of  the  Penin.sula ; 
but  no  trace  remains  at  present  of  the  antient  furtiQcaliuns 
except  tho  five  gates,  which  serve  as  entrances  to  the  town, 
and  a ruinous  old  castle,  naine<l  ‘A  Alcasaba,’  the  residence 
of  the  Mohammedan  govemovs.  The  Roman  name  of  the 
town  is  believeil  to  have  been  ‘ Sealobi*,’ and  ‘ Pnesidium 
Julitim,’  which  the  Arabs  changc<l  Into  Shantnreyn,  whence 
Santarem.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  tho  fumou.H  conqueror 
of  Toledo,  was  tho  first  to  wrest  Santarem  fh)m  the  hanfU 
of  the  Moslems  in  1093.  It  fc-il  again  into  the  hands  of 
(he  Almoravidcs,  and  was  retaken  by  Alfonso  IIenriquc<. 
king  of  Portugal,  in  J147.  Yiisuf  Abii  Yakdh,  the  second  of 
(he  Alraoliades,  besieged  it  1184  with  all  his  forces  ; but  he 
was  wounded  in  a sally  made  by  the  garrl-on,  and  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  and  cross  over  to  Africa,  where  he  die<l  of 
hiswounds.m  AugU't,  1)84.  [Moofts;  PoRTcrjAL.]  Near 
this  (own  (he  French  under  Mas^ena  remained  for  soma 
time,  being  unaMo  to  penetrate  to  Lislxm,  There  is  in 
Santarem  an  academy  of  history,  instituunl  In  the  year 
1747.  The  population  is  estimated  nt  I6.0UO. 

S.ANTEE,  i^iver.  [Carolina,  South.] 

SANTERRE.  [Pic.vrdik.] 

S.ANTl.A'GO.  a province  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  «*von 
into  which  the  antiimt  kingdom  of  Galicia  is  now  di»’ided. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital,  ‘ Compostella*  (Campus 
8lclla»,  which,  from  its  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  (he 
Apostle  St.  James,  or  Santiago,  as  the  Spaniards  call  him, 
is  more  generally  known  ns  ‘Suntia&o  deCompobtclla.’  Tliis 
city  is  situated  in  a beautiful  plain  surmunded  on  all  side.'  bv 
fertile  hills,  and  close  to  the  rivers  Sar  and  Sarclla,  whit  fi 
unite  their  waters  about  two  miles  below.  Two  other  rivers, 
the  Tambro  and  the  Ulln,  irrigate  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, which  are  exceedingly  ferlHc  and  productive.  .San- 
tiago is  badly  built  and  worse  paved;  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  mo- 
nastic buildings,  and  the  cattieilral.  which  is  in  itself  a curi- 
osity, there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  it.  The  caihcilral  was 
built  about  the  end  of  the  niuUi  century,  by  Alonso  cl  Magiio. 
king  of  Asturias  and  Leon  ; but  it  bus  since  been  so  altered 
aud  added  to,  that  scorctdy  any  pkrt  of  the  original  building 
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remains.  It  contains  some  very  fine  woo<l-c-anings,  and 
rirlily-paintwl  winil.>ws.  In  a subterraneous  chajKjl  under* 
nentll  the  principal  altar,  pious  Cathohes  adore  what  are 
believed  to  be  the  bwliw  of  St.  James  and  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Athanasius  and  Tljcodorus,  which,  accordinR  to  Ira- 
dilion,  were  discovered  at  the  lime  when  the  cathedral  was 
huilt.  This  cireumatance  made  Composlella  the  rosorl  of  in- 
numerable pilgrims  from  all  theCathoUc  countries  in  Europe. 
In  14i,’8  the  number  who  left  the  shores  of  Enijland 
amounted  to  U16  : and  in  M33  it  was  increased  to  2480.  It 
WAS  the  piaclice  for  the  crown  to  licences  to  masters 

of  ships  for  carrj  ing  out  a limited  number  of  pilgrims,  who 
generally  took  with  them  larijo  sums  of  money  to  defray 
their  Irjlvollmg  cx|«fn»w!8.  and  to  piesenl  offerings  to  the 
church.  lM>;riins  from  France.  Italy,  and  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many wont  thither  by  land  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  ira- 
votsed  Biscay  and  Asturias.  In  order  to  encourage  their 
visits,  the  canons  of  San  Eloy,  a church  out!,ido  of 
Cora|K)stella,  built  several  hospitals  on  the  route  for  the 
accommiMlation  of  the  pilgrims,  and  fortoeil  themselves 
into  a brotherhoo<l  to  protect  tlK*m  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Moslems.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  Santiago  (Mariana,  Hist.  Gen.  df.  £^-,  lib.  xi..  cap.  xitL), 
instituted  by  Ferdinand  11.  of  Leon,  in  It  was  long 

believed  that  from  iho  offerings  made  by  the  pilgrims  the 
canons  attached  to  the  church  had  lieen  enabled  to  amass 
iounensc  riches.  These  however  had  been  greatly  exagge- 
ratiil;  for,  in  18U9,  when  Marshal  Ney  took  possession  of  j 
the  city,  and  compelled  the  chapter  to  exhibit  their  treasure, 
and  give  him  half  of  it-for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  it  was  found 
to  consist  only  of  about  40.0b0/.  Tho  gold  slatue  of  St. 
James  turned  out  to  be  of  gilt  brass,  and  hi*  diamond  eyes 
imitation  stones.  Tho  convent  of  San  Martin,  founded  by 
Si.-.cnando,  bishop  of  Compostella,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  cunlury,  is  another  building  remarkable  for  its  great 
antiquity  ami  excellent  prcscnalion.  There  is  likewise  an 
hospitarfor  the  use  of  the  pilgrims,  erected  by  tho  command 
and  at  the  cxpcn&c  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  about  tho 
cliiso  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Santiago  was  one  of  the  first  towns  wrested  from  the 
Arabs  by  the  snccc-oiors  of  Pelayo.  [.Moors  ] They  main- 
tained themselves  in  it  until  a.d.  997,  when  tho  celebrateil 
Al'Mansiir  took  the  city,  destroyed  the  temple,  aud  carried 
uway  its  bells  to  (Jordova,  there  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  roo-ir|UC,  where  they  remained  in  tho  plact> 
of  chandeliers,  until,  on  the  taking  of  Cordova.  Fernando  III. 
caused  them  to  be  taken  back  to  Santiago  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  Muslem  captives.  (.\1-Makkail,  Moham.  Dynast,  in 
Sjtain.  Load.,  1849,  vul.  i.,  p.  41.) 

Santiago  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  mid  the  scat  of  a 
uni\ci-siiy,  founded  in  1633, but  which  is  seldom  fre<|ucnted 
by  any  students  except  tho^e  who  are  natives  of  Galicia.  The 
trade  of  the  place  is  of  little  importance,  consisting  only  of 
a few  tan-yards  and  manufaclurcs  of  coarse  linen-stufis  for 
the  country  people.  In  former  times  there  was  a consider- 
ablo  tiadu  iu  images,  chaplets,  &c.  for  the  pdj^ims,  but 
this  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  a source  of  profit.  The  popu- 
lation is  computed  at  20,000.  It  is  93  miles  from  Aslorga ; 
in  42'*  52'  N.  lal.,  8®  30'  W.  long. 

S ANTIA'GO,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chile,  in 
Soiilli  America,  is  situated  in  33*  2tt'  S.  lal.  and  70*  40'  W, 
long.,  in  a large  plain  which  extends  eighty  miles  north 
and  south,  and  about  fifty  miles  east  and  west.  This  plain 
borders,  on  the  east,  on  the  high  range  of  tho  Andes,  which 
are  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  on  the  west  on  a range  of  hills  called  tho  Cuesta  do 
Prado,  which  divides  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This 
plain  is  about  1350  feut  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ami  unfit 
for  agricultural  purposes,  except  where  it  is  irrigated  along 
the  hanks  of  some  small  rivers,  and  a canal  which  bringn 
water  from  the  river  Maypd  to  tlio  vicinity  of  the  town,  and 
fertiiucs  a tract  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
several  miles  in  width. 

Santiago  U otto  of  the  finest  cities  in  America  in  respect 
to  buildings,  convenience,  aud  healthiness.  It  &Uimh>  un  a 
very  gentle  slope  towards  ihu  west;  and  it  is  regularly  laid 
out, being  divided,  like  other  Sjranish  towns,  into  rectangular 
and  equal  squares,  called  quadras.  Tho  principal  streets, 
which  are  about  forty-five  feut  wide,  eight  in  number,  run 
sontli-eust  and  north-west,  and  arc  crus»tid  by  twelve  other 
streets,  all  of  equal  width.  The  streets  arc  paverl  with  small 
rounded  stones  taken  from  the  beil  of  the  river  Mapocho, 
aud  have  a gutter  in  the  middle,  through  which  a current 


of  water,  flowing  from  the  river,  is  suffered  to  run  during 
two  hours  in  the  day,  by  which  means  the  streets  are  kept 
clean.  Most  of  the  streets  are  pavc<)  on  one  side  with  slabs 
of  red  porphyry  (|uarriod  from  the  neighbouring  hill  of  San 
Christoval ; the  widtii  of  this  pavement  is  iiino  feet.  The 
houses  aie  usually  only  ono  story  high,  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes,  but  they  are  verv'  large,  and  contain  many  rooms, 
arranged  round  three  quadrangular  squares,  called  natioa. 
The  entrance  of  the  house  is  through  a wide  and  lofly 
archway,  which  leads  to  the  front  patio,  which  is  paved,  and 
separated  from  the  second  by  a large  sala  and  (mnnitohu. 
The  second  patio  is  laid  out  with  flowers,  and  the  third  i.% 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  The  windows  of  tho  rooms 
looking  into  tho  front  patio,  and  especially  the  large  win- 
dows of  thu  sala.  are  protected  by  handhome  fancifully- 
wrought  gratings,  which  are  sometimes  gill,  but  the  rooms 
. in  the  other  patios  have  no  window!;.  The  front  of  the 
houses  along  the  street  is  nccupie<I  by  small  rooms,  which 
have  no  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  house,  and 
iervo  as  shops  for  mcclianics  and  retailers.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  are  four  feet  thick,  and  buiU  of  large  bricks  made 
of  baked  mud,  but  they  are  all  whitewashed  or  fiamlod, 
which  gives  them  an  agreeable  appearance.  They  are  roofed 
with  red  tiles. 

Thel^azu,  or  great  square,  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
tho  city ; it  occupies  the  space  of  a whole  quadra,  it  has 
a handsome  bronzo  fountain  in  tho  centre,  surrounded  by  a 
basin  of  hewn  stone,  from  which  the  inhnbitanta  arc  sup- 
ph«l  with  water  by  water-carriers.  The  buddings  on  the 
north-west  side  are,  thu  government  ]>alace.  the  prison, and 
the  chamber  of  justice.  On  tho  souih-west  side  stand  the 
cathedral  and  the  palace  of  the  bishop  ; on  the  south-east 
side  arc  a number  of  little  shops,  and  on  the  north-east 
there  are  private  rcsidqncca.  The  palace  is  an  extensive 
building,  in  the  Moorish  style,  of  which  it  is  a good  speci- 
men. The  cathedral  is  the  only  stuno  building  in  Santiago : 
though  somewhat  heavy,  it  is  ornamented,  but  not  ftnisbed. 
Tho  other  public  buddings  of  the  town  arc  in  a good  f*t>le, 
but  they  are  not  large,  except  the  Cusa  de  Moneda,  or  Mint. 
T1u!i  budding  occupicb  a wlmle  quadra,  or  about  25t>  pores 
every  w.vy.  is  two  stories  high,  has  three  coiut-yorda,  and 
a great  iimnber  ofapanmoiits  for  those  who  wore  formerly 
otricers  of  the  oslabhshmont.  But  no  money  has  been 
coineil  there  for  some  vean,  and  the  machinery  has  been 
romo\*ed  toCo({uimbo.  'there  arc  several  handsome  churches 
and  convents  in  Santiago,  especially  those  of  San  IXtmingo, 
San  Francisco,  and  San  Augustin. 

At  the  ca>>lern  extremity  of  tho  town  is  a small  rocky 
eminence,  on  which  the  fori  of  Santa  Lucia  is  built,  which 
is  much  %Uitcd  hy  foreigners  un  account  of  the  beautiful 
view  which  it  affords  of  the  .-Vndes.  Aiijacont  to  the  hill  on 
thu  north  is  thu  Tajamar.ur  breakwater.  Tlie  river  Mapoihu 
skirls  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  and  though  in  the  dry 
season  a small  river,  it  swells  in  the  rainy  season  and  during 
the  melting  of  tho  snow  in  the  inouniains  to  such  a turini- 
dable  mzo  that  it  would  inuiulate  thu  town  if  it  were  nut 
kept  off  by  the  Tajamar.  This  bieakwatcr  is  of  sub>tauiial 
brick  and  mortar  inasunrv,  about  six  feet  across  at  the  top. 
widening  towards  the  ground,  with  a parapet  of  a single 
brick  in  thickness,  and  three  feet  high:  it  is  noatly  paved  in 
the  whole  of  its  extent,  which  is  two  niUes,  with  suiull  black 
pebbles.  It  was  formerly  u^ud  as  a public  walk.  At  iho 
wcslcrn  extremity  of  the  Tajamnr  is  a handsome  bnd-.{o 
over  thu  Mupocho,  of  eight  arches,  which  loads  to  the 
suburb  of  Chimba.  Along  the  suuth-westurn  sidu  of  ilui 
city  is  the  Canada,  which  is  a large  opun  place,  planted  wiili 
four  magnificent  rows  of  poplars,  which  are  watered  by 
small  canals  constantly  full  of  clear  running  water.  Tins 
is  at  present  the  public  walk.  Tlie  Canada  sepantlcs  the 
city  from  the  laige  suburb  called  La  Caiiadilla.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  .city  is  the  small  suburb  of 
Cbuchunco. 

As  nu  census  hoK  been  taken,  tlie  population  of  Santiago 
is  nut  exactly  known.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at 
40,000.  but  raodera  U avellers  have  made  it  CO.OOO.  The  m- 
hubitants  are  nearly  all  of  pure  Eurupoun  blood ; only  a few* 
have  a slight  mixture  of  Indian  blumL  Tlie  town  owes  its 
flourishing  ronditiun  to  the  circumstance  of  having  been  for 
many  vears  the  scat  of  guvcniinuit  and  the  residence  of  ibu 
great  landed  proprietors.  Tlie  state  of  society  has  much 
improved  since  tho  country  acqiuicd  its  independence; 
many  schools  have  Wen  established,  and  there  are  uveu 
suveral  schools  for  females,  whoso  oducatiou  is  almost  eu 
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tirely  neglected  in  the  other  countries  of  South  Amovico. 

It  has  alho  ncellego. 

Coaritc  }>und)os  and  saddlery  are  made  to  some  extent, 
and  sent  to  the  other  parts  of  Chile.  Santiago  exports 
the  produce  of  its  mines,  and  jerked  beef,  liides,  and  fruits 
to  Valparaiso,  from  which  place  it  receives  the  roanufac- 
turos  of  Europe,  Cittna,  and  the  East  Indios,  with  sugar, 
cacao,  and  sumo  other  colonial  productions  from  Peru  and 
Central  America.  A good  road  leads  from  Santiago  to 
Valparaiso,  a distance  of  ninety  mites;  it  is  the  best  arti> 
fleial  road  in  South  America,  and  practicable  fur  carriages, 
though  it  crosses  threo  ranges  of  stet'p  hilU.  Santiago  has 
some  commemini  intercourse  with  Mendoza  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Andos.  Two  roaiU  connect  those  towns.  The 
norlhern  traverses  the  Andes  by  (ho  mountain-txiss  of 
Uspallata,  which,  at  its  highest  elevation,  called  the  Cumbru, 
attains  1'J,>I64  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  maybe  passed 
on  mules  frum  the  beginning  of  November  to  tho  end  of 
May.  Tho  southern  road  leads  over  the  mountaiii^pass  of 
Portillo,  south  of  Mount  Tupungato,  which  attains  an  ele* 
vatiunof  14,365  feet  above  tho  seadevel,  and  is  seldom  open 
longer  than  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  ond  of 
April.  By  these  roads  S.mtiago  receives  mules,  hide:.,  soap, 
tallow,  dried  fruits,  end  wine  from  Mendoza. 

(Miers's  Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata  i JIaigh’s 
Sketchet  qf  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile,  ami  Peru;  Campaigns 
ami  Cruises  in  lenezuela  and  New  Cranada,  twd  in  the 
Jf\iri/lc  Ocean ! Parish’s  Buenos  Ayres  ami  the  Provinces 
<>/  Jm  Plata ; and  Surveying  i 'oyages  of  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle.  > 

SANTIAGO  DEL  ESTERO.  [Plata.  La.] 
SANTONIN,  a vegeiable  principle  possessing  acid  pro- 
ponies,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Artemisia  satUomca, 
or  southernwood.  Its  properties  are,  tliat  it  is  colourless, 
crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms  and  some  other  forms,  is 
destitute  of  smell,  and  whun  long  chewed  is  slightly 
bitter.  It  is  soluble  in  4U00  to  5UU0  limes  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  25U  times  when  boiling.  It  is  soluble  In 
altTuhol,  and  in  the  iixed  and  volatile  oils.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  is  docotu{>uflOil.  The  alvehoUc  solution  roddeiui 
htinu3-pap4»-,  and  with  some  il  forms  neutral  and 

orystallizablu  balls ; this  i>  llte  cose  with  saiitouule  of  soda 
and  santonalo  of  lime;  BOtuc  of  the  nictallic  santonates  are 
soluble  and  others  insolublo  in  water.  None  of  them  is 
applied  to  any  use. 

Liebig  supposes  it  to  be  composed  of 

Thirty-si*  equivalerits  of  hydrogen  . .?60 

Sixty  equivalents  of  carbon  . . 360 

Twelve  equivalents  of  oxygen  . . 96 

Equivalent  . . . 816 

SANTORIN.  [Thera.] 

SANTOS.  [Braxij.,  p.  365.] 

SANZ,  AUGUSTIN,  a Spanish  architect,  was  born  at 
Saragossa,  Deceml>er  29,  1724.  lie  studied  (he  practical 
part  of  his  profession  under  liaymundo  Cortes,  surveyor- 
iicnoral  of  ihc  public  buddings  in  that  city,  and  the  Ibeo- 
rctic.nl  one  in  the  school  of  design  established  (hero  by  the 
sculptor  Ramirez  at  hU  own  expense.  But  for  the  progress 
ho  afterwards  made,  and  tho  taste  he  displayed,  he  was  ' 
chielly  indvbtcvl  to  tho  instruction  and  advice  of  Ventura 
Rodriguez  [UonaiGUK/],  when  the  latter  was  engage^]  at 
Saragos.sa  on  (ho  ebapo]  ilel  Ptktr.  In  1775  he  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Academy  of  Ht.  Fenliimml,  and  when  the 
school  institutiul  by  Goirucchca  wa.s  made  an  unademy  by 
tito  title  of  that  of  ^nn  Luis,  in  1792,  Sunz  was  appointed 
director,  having  previuu>ly  given  instruction  in  architec- 
ture there  without  any  emoli.ment.  In  his  capacity  of 
public  teacher  he  did  much  towards  eradicating  the  pre- 
judices ami  corrupt  tasto  of  the  preceding  period,  when  the 
art  was  in  a very  degraded  state  in  Spain  ; and  towards 
introducing  a belief  st>Ic.  Norway  his  induence  incuii- 
aiderable.  as  the  government  appointed  him  to  inspect  all 
designs  for  public  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  in 
Aragon.  Among  those  erected  by  himself  the  principal 
(ire.  the  church  uf  Santa  Cruz,  Saragossa  (of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  fonutiig  a Greek  cross  in  its  plan),  and  those  at 
Urrea  and  Kinai-CTi,  bo>h  of  them  built  at  the  expense  cf 
tho  Duke  de  Ilijar.  Ho  al^o  de»igncd  tho  theatre  and 
Some  other  public  odifices  at  Saragossa,  besides  a number  of 
private  houses.  He  died  July  25,  IbPI,  and  left  a son. 
Maiias  Sanz,  who  was  also  dJX  acchitect,  and  who  completed 
1*.  C-,  No,  1262. 


the  fa^arlo  of  the  thurea  at  Epiln,  which  building  had  been 
begun  hy  his  father. 

S.\6nE,  River,  [Franck.] 

SaOnE  KT  LOIRE,  a flepartmcnt  of  France, bounded 
on  tho  north  by  the  department  of  CAto  d'Or,  on  the  east 
by  that  of  Jura,  on  the  south-ex«t  by  that  of  Ain.  on  tho 
south  by  tlial  of  Hhfmc,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  I^oirc. 
on  the  west  by  that  of  Allier.  and  on  the  north-west  by  that 
of  Niivro.  Its  form  is  tolerably  compact,  but  irregular;  tho 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  from  the  ncighbour- 
liood  of  Luconay  TEvl^quo  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ChStcau- 
iieuf  68  miles ; the  greatest  breadth  from  cast  to  west  is 
from  between  Lons-lo-Srtuluier  (Jura)  and  I.ouhans  to  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  near  Crtma  or  Cronat,  85  miles.  Tho  area* 
is  estimated  at  3316  sr|iinro  miles,  being  rather  greatar 
than  tho  aggregate  area  uf  the  English  counties  of 
Chester,  Slaft’urd,  and  Derby.  The  population  in  1831  was 
523,97b;  m 1836  it  was  538,507;  showing  an  increase  in 
live  years  of  14,537,  or  2 8 per  cent,  and  giving  162  inha- 
bitants tu  a square  mile.  In  amount  of  population  it  is  very 
far  above  the  a^ern"c  of  the  French  dupurtinents,  but  very 
far  below  tho  English  counties  with  which  we  have  compared 
it.  In  density  of  population  it  is  just  below  iho  average  of 
iho  departments,  and  far  below  the  English  counties. 
Miicon,  the  chief  town,  is  208  miles  in  a direct  lino  south- 
east of  Paris,  or  244  miles  by  the  road  through  ]tlelun. 
Sens,  Auxerre,  Autun,  and  Chrtluiis-sur-Barme. 

The  department  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  through 
its  centre  by  the  Ciuirolais  and  Mdeonnais  heights,  which 
form  the  prolongation  northward  of  theCe\enncs.and  unite 
them  With  tho  (idle  d’Or,  the  hci.>ht8  of  I.an^*8,  tho  Fau- 
cdliw,  and  tho  Vosges,  These  heights  in  the  southern  part 
consist  of  short  parallel  ranges  of  hills  separated  by  longi- 
tudinal valleys  drainotl  by  the  feeders  of  the  Sadne  or  (bo 
Loire.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  departmerit  they  do  not 
occupy  BO  much  space  as  in  tho  southern,  and  consist  of  two 
ranges  of  low  hills  separated  hy  the  valley  uf  the  Dhcunc, 
through  which  the  Canal  du  Centre  [lasaes.  On  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  uf  llinso  heights  tlte  KurCacouf  tho  depart- 
ment is  tolerably  level.  The  principal  summits  nro  Mont 
St.  Vincent,  in  the  centro  of  the  deparunent,  estimated  at 
about  1915  feet;  Monts  Suin,  Crozan.  Dun,  and  La  Merc- 
Boitier  in  the  south ; the  latter,  which  is  near  Miicon,  lias 
an  elevation  of  3177  feet. 

The  Charulais  heights  consist  of  granitic  or  of  the  lower 
stratiOod  rocks,  and  these  formations  overspread  the  more 
level  country  on  the  west  side  of  tho  chain.  Tlie  ea«.tcrn 
slopes  of  these  heights,  and  tho  ;dain  at  (heir  base  nearly  to 
the  Sadtie.  are  occupied  by  the  formations  which  intervene 
between  the  cretaceous  ^oup  and  the  new  red-smidstono 
group.  A coni^idcrablo  extent  of  country  around  Ctiarullcs, 
on  the  west  side  of  tho  heights,  extending  northward  almost 
to  the  Arroiix,  is  occupied  by  (ho  same  formations.  The 
immediate  banks  of  the  Loire  (above  the  junction  of  the 
Arruux  and  of  the  SaOno.  and  that  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment whiuli  lies  east  of  iheSuunc,  arc  occupied  by  the  supra- 
cretaceous  formations. 

In  minerals  this  is  one  of  Ihc'riehest  departments  in 
France.  In  productivone&s  of  coal  it  is  exceeded  only  by 
the  departments  of  l.z)ireand  Nord.  It  contains  two  distinct 
coahflelds,  which  had,  in  1834,  ten  minc-s  at  work  and  seven 
not  at  work,  giving  employment  tu  1390  men  in  the  nits  and 
409  others,  and  pitKlucing  150,456  tons  of  coal,  in  1835 
the  larger  eual-ileld,  Lo  Bassin  du  Cruusot  et  de  Blanzy, 
iiacl  eight  mines  at  vmrk  out  of  thirteen  : the  smaller  coal- 
field had  three  mines  at  work:  iho  total  produce  was  142,149 
tons.  At  Creusol,  where  the  pits  arc  deu]>cs(,  the  workings 
are  €50  feet  bcluw  the  surface.  Tho  produce  of  tlieso 
coal-fields  is  adaptctl  fur  nearly  all  manufacturing  pur- 
po^ius,  and  is  distributed  by  means  of  a railroad  seventeen 
miles  long,  which  conveys  the  coal  to  tho  Canal  du  Cerntre. 
There  were,  in  1834,  in  tho  department,  eleven  irun-works. 
in  which  were  eleven  furnaces,  seven  employing  charcoal 
and  four  coke,  fur  the  manulucluru  of  pig-irun;  and  forty- 
(Ivc  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron.  Thu 
richest  manganese-mine  in  Franco  is  at  Kmuancchc,  near 
tho  Saone,  in  the  suuilieru  part  of  tho  department*  it 
vieldifd.  in  1835,  9UU  tons  of  manganesi*,  being  more  than 
half  tho  whole  produce  of  France.  Marble,  alabaster, 
lithographic  stones,  and  abundance  of  freestone  are  quarried. 

The  de{Uirtment  it  partly  in  the  basin  of  tho  Loire,  partly 
in  that  of  the  SsOne,  or,  ntoro  properly,  of  the  Rhbuo,  to 
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which  the  Sa5ne  is  tributary.  The  line  of  separation  be- 
twt'cn  the  two  busitm  in  formed  by  tho  Cbarolais  heighta, 
the  country  on  the  eaat  of  them  being  drained  by  the  Sauoe, 
and  the  country  on  ll>c  west  by  llie  l^iire.  The  Sa6iie  itself 
enters  the  deportment  on  tho  north-cast  aido,  between  Seurre 
(C«^ic  d’Or)  and  Verdun*sur*Saono:  it  pursuea  a winding 
course  suuth-soulh-we»t  past  VurdunandChSlun»>sur-Sadne, 
from  whtcli  tuwn  iU  course  is  more  directly  south,  to  the 
juiiclioQof  the  Reyssouce,  iH;ar  Puiu-de-Vaux  (Am),  where 
It  reaches  tho  boundary  of  tho  department,  and  has  its 
rourso  along  it  to  the  nniglibuurhoud  of  Tlioissey  (Ain), 
where  itquint  the  department  altogether.  Its  length  within 
or  upon  tho  border  mny  ho  oatimsled  at  72  mile-s  navigable  : 
tbroughout.  Its  principal  otUucnts  are  the  Doubs  (of  which 
wbout  17  miles  are  w iihm  or  upon  the  boundary  of  the  de- 
partment), an<l  the  SeiIlc(of  whose  course  about  41  miles, 
27  of  tbein,  via.  from  Loubans,  navigable,  belong  to  this 
department),  on  the  left  bank;  and  the  Dlieune  (38  miles 
long),  the  Gaye  (40  miles  long),  and  the  (rrdne  (50  miles 
lung),  on  the  right  or  east  bank.  Tho  Doubs  receives  the 
Guiotte  on  its  left  hank,  and  the  Seille  receives  tlie  Solman 
and  the  Sane  on  its  left  bank. 

The  Loire  euiurs  the  dcpurlinent  on  the  south-west  side, 
crosses  the  suuth-wciit  corner,  and  for  the  remainder  of  Us 
course,  until  U quits  the  department  altogether,  forms  the 
western  boundary  ; about  5.1  uidea  of  its  course,  all  navigable, 
betung  to  this  department,  hut  the  navigation  is  so  iocon- 
vsnieiit,  that  a lateral  canal  through  this  pari  of  its  eoune 
is  in  execution.  It  receives  the  Arconce,  or  Keconco  (4U 
miles  long);  the  .\rroux  (65  miles  long),  whieh  has  12  miles 
of  navigation,  and  receives  the  Creusevaux  (25  milos  lonsrh 
the  Bourbmee  (42  miles  lung),  and  other  streams;  tho 
Somme  and  tho  Tsnnay,  all  on  its  right  or  east  bank.  There 
arc  a number  of  small  lakes,  some  of  them,  as  those  of 
Montchnnaitvsiid  Long  Pendu,  amid  the  Charolais  heights, 
on  the  limit  of  (he  two  river-basins. 

The  canals  arc  as  follows: — tbeC^anal  du Centre  (formerly 
called  Canal  du  Charolais)  unites  the  i.oire  and  the  Sadne : 
it  was  commenced  a.d.  1763,  and  finished  \.o.  1792.  It 
commences  in  tho  Loire  at  Digoin,  and  follows  the  valley  of 
tho  Arroux  for  a very  short  distance,  then  that  of  the  Bour- 
bince,  at  the  head  of  which  valley  is  its  summit-level,  about 
two  miles  long,  where  (he  canal  crosses  a depressam  in  tho 
Charolais  heights;  U then  descends  by  tlie  valley  of  tho 
Dheune  to  tho  neighbourhood  of  Cliagny,  where  it  tuma  off, 
and  joins  the  Saune  at  Clialons.  Its  length  may  bo  esti- 
mated at  75  miles,  all  in  this  de^iartment.  The  lateral  canal 
to  the  Loire  runsists  of  two  imrts,  one  exu-nding  from 
Roanno,  in  the  dupartniensof  Loire,  to  Diguiii.  in  this  de- 
partment; tho  other  from  Digoin  to  Briare,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ixiiret.  We  aru  not  informed  what  progress  has 
heon  made  in  tho  formation  of  these  canals;  the  last- men- 
tioned part,  the  earliest  in  point  of  lime,  was  commenced 
by  virtue  of  a law  pnsse<l  in  1K22. 

The  official  siatemcut  of  the  navigation  of  the  department 
is  at  follovra;— 
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Tho  number  of  Routes  Royalcs.  or  govemnM'nt  roads,  is 
seven,  having  an  aggregate  length  (Jan.  I,  1837)  of  343 
miles,  Tig.  256  miles  in  good  repair.  48  milesout  of  repair, 
and  39  miles  unfinished.  Tlie  principal  road  is  that  from 
Paris  to  Lyon  by  Suns  and  Auxerre,  which  enters  the  de- 
partment on  the  north-west  side,  und  runs  to  Luceiisv 
L’Kv^que  and  Aulun.  from  whence  it  proceeds  south  east 
across  the  Cliarolais  beighU,  by  Conrhes  and  Bourgneuf. 
to  Cbfilons-sur-Safme:  here  it  turns  south,  snd  follows  the 
valley  of  theSaooe,  by  Grand  Scnecey.Tournus,  and  Mfiron. 
into  the  adjacent  de|iarlmeQt  of  Rhone.  This  road  formerly  I 
followed  another  Ime  from  Saulieu  (department  of  C^le  I 
d'Or)  ta  Chalons,  avoiding  Aulun,  entering  the  department 


at  Cbagny  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  passing  from 
thence  tuChfilons  ; but  this  lino,  though  the  shorter  of  the 
two.  lias  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  take  in  Autun.  A 
second  road  from  Paris  to  Lyon  by  Dijon  enters  this  depart- 
ment at  Chagny,  and  runs  to  Cbiloiis.  A number  of  roads 
unite  at  Autun ; one  from  Nevers  and  (Jbdtoau  Chinon,  in 
the  department  of  Nifivre;  another  from  Moubns,  in  (be 
department  of  Allior;  a thinl  from  Dijon  and  Beaune,  in 
the  department  of  Cdie  d’Or;  and  a fourth  from  Macon. 
Roads  run,  one  from  Clifilons  across  to  the  Sadne  to  I..<iiihan8, 
and  from  thence  to  Lons-le-Sau1mer,  in  the  deperinient  of 
Jura;  another  from  Tournus  across  the  Sadne  and  the 
Seille,  by  Cuisery  and  Romenay.  to  Rourg-en-Brease,  in  (he 
department  of  Ain ; and  two  others  from  liUcon,  one  by  Cha- 
rollos,  Paray,  Digoin,  Bourbon,  laney,  and  Crona  or  Cronat, 
to  Nevers;  and  the  second  across  the  Sadne  to  Bourg.  The 
Routes  l>^parimentales,  or  departmental  roads,  had.  at  the 
same  date,  an  aggregate  length  of  492  miles,  viz.  385  in 
repair,  68  out  of  repair,  and  39  unfinished.  The  bye-roads 
hud  on  aggregate  length  of  nearly  8000  miles.  There  are 
few  departments  so  well  provided  with  the  means  of  com- 
munication both  by  land  and  water.  f 

The  climate  is  changeable  in  the  Charolais  heights, 
where  inierroitlent  fevers  are  common:  it  is  too  cold  in  this 
part  to  allow  the  culture  of  the  vine.  In  the  rich  plain  ex- 
tending from  tlieso  heights  to  the  Sadne,  the  climate  is  de- 
lightful The  area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  in 
round  numbura  at  2,140,000  acres,  of  which  1.140,000  acres, 
or  mure  than  half,  are  under  the  plough.  The  produce  in 
corn  and  potatoes,  taken  together,  is  about  equal  to  (he 
consumption  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  oats,  in 
which  the  produce  is  far  ^low  the  demand.  In  rye  and 
raasUn  (wheal  and  rye  sown  together),  and  still  mure  in 
rosixo,  the  produce  is  above  the  average : in  barley  and 
buckwheat,  and  m potatoes,  though  tlieso  last  form  the 
staple  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbo  heights,  the  produce  is 
below  (he  average.  That  part  of  tbo  department  which  lies 
on  the  east  of  ino  Sadne  is  ehietly  a corn-growing  district ; 
the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river  are  productive  in 
wsne  and  peslurago,  as  well  as  in  corn ; find  the  plain  be- 
tween the  huighu  and  the  Loire  abounds  in  pasture.  The 
meadows  and  gross-lands  have  an  extent  of  .120,000  acres 
nearly,  beside  64,000  to  65.000  acres  of  heath  or  other  o{>vn 
pasture-ground.  The  number  of  horses  is  comparatively 
small;  that  uf  horneil  cattle,  especially  oxen,  is  above  the 
average.  The  beef  of  the  district  is  very  good : (he  prinei- 
)>al  supply  of  Lyon  is  from  this  department.  The  number 
of  sheep  is  very  small  indeed,  scarcely  amounting,  when 
compuiud  relaltvelv  to  the  population,  to  one-seventh  part 
of  the  average  of  France.  A considerable  number  of  pigs 
aro  bred.  Oxen  are  very  generally  employed  in  the  labours 
of  agriculture,  and  a consiueruble  nnmuer  are  sent  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charolles  for  tbe  supply  of  tho  markets  of 
Pans.  The  vineyards  occupy  about  95,000  acres,  and  some 
uf  the  wines  are  in  high  repute:  tiioee  of  I.es  Thurins  and 
Chenas  arearoong  the  red  witiesof  tho  first  class;  and  those 
uf  Fleury.  I<a  Cna|iella-Guinchey.  and  La  Ruraan^rhe,  of 
the  second  class:  (he  while  wines  of  Puuilley  and  Fuissey 
are  first-class  wines;  and  those  of  Cheintr^,  Solutr^,  and 
Davayj  are  of  tho  second  class.  These  are  mostly  grown  in 
(be  neighbourhood  of  Mficon.  Tho  great  bulk  of  the  vintage 
ranks  liowever  only  as  oomroon  table-wino;  but  that  of 
Mfieonnais,  or  tho  district  of  Mfieon,  which  is  sent  to  Paris, 
u tbe  best  of  its  class.  That  of  Charolais,  or  the  district  of 
Cliarolles,  which  is  chiefly  sent  to  Lyon,  is,  on  tho  other 
liand,  among  tbe  worst,  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
its  low  price. 

Tho  woodlands  occupy  nearly  400,000  acres:  the  timl«er 
is  chiefly  oak.  beech,  pine,  fir.  and  chesmit.  The  wolf 
and  the  wild  boar  are  found  in  tliosc  woods  which  occupy 
the  Charolais  heights. 

The  department  is  divided  itito  five  arrondissoments,  as 
follows 
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The  arrondUscmcnt  of  Mteoo  contoioa  the  following 
towns: — MScon,  pop.  in  1831>  10,998;  in  1836,  11,944 
[Macon];  ami  Tournua,  pop.  4.316  town,  5311  whole  pom- 
mune.  on  the  SaAnu ; Lugity,  on  a small  fvcder  llowing  from 
the  Charolais  heights  into  the  Sadne;  Matour  and  Cluny, 
pop.  3.168  town,  4152  whole  commune  [Cl«>tv].  on  or  near 
the  Grdnu;  Su  Gungou, between  the  Grone  and  (hoGa)o; 
and  Romcnay,  east  of  the  Sudne,  between  the  Scille  and 
the  Sane  Viw.  one  of  the  atUuenla  of  the  Sane.  Tournus 
Is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a little  hill  on  the  bank 
of  the  Suone,  over  which  there  is  a good  wooden  bridge: 
the  houses  are  indifferently  built;  there  are  two  public 
walks,  and  a quay  along  the  river.  The  townsmen  inanu> 
facturc  hats,  blankets,  cedtun  counterpanes,  beui-root  sugar, 
and  potash:  they  send  a great  quantity  of  good  buildtng- 
sluno  to  Lyon  by  the  river,  and  carry  on  trade  in  corn  and 
Mine.  Tliere  are  twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a tribunal  of 
commerce.  Greuze,  the  painter,  was  born  at  Tournus. 
Matour  is  plexsantly  siluattsl  in  a grazing  country:  it  has 
twelve  yearly  fairs.  St.  Gengou,  or  St.Gengoux,  is  in  a 
district  producing  some  of  the  best  wine  in  this  part  of 
Fraijce,  in  whtch  the  townsmen  carry  on  a considerable 
trarlc;  they  inunufacturu  hats  and  leather,  and  have  six 
caUlo  fairs  in  the  year. 

In  ihearrondisemcntof  Autun  are — Autun,  population  in 
1831,  8610  town,  9921  whole  rommune;  in  1836, 10,435  com* 
nume  [Autun],  on  the  Arroux  ; Lueenay-l’EvPque,  on  the 
Creusevaux,  a feerler  of  the  Arroux;  Issyd’EvPque,  on  the 
Summu;  and  MoulceuU.  and  Couches,  between  the  Arroux 
tuid  the  Dheune.  Montcenis  U on  a hill  in  the  c>jal-mining 
district,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  town,  is  the  village 
of Creuzot  or  Creusot,  population  3 1 1 7, celebrated  for  its  glass* 
Works, Mhich  are  among  the  must  important  in  France  fur 
making  and  cutting  Hint  glass,  and  for  its  foundry  of  cannon 
for  the  navy,  with  the  connected  irun-works  for  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  iron  goods.  From  150ti  to  2b00  workmen 
are  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  iron-works,  glass- 
works. &C-,  of  these  places  and  the  surrounding  villagos. 

In  the  arrondtssement  of  Charolles  arc— Charolles,  ]Kipula- 
lion  in  1831,  2781  town,  2984  whole  commune;  in  l83i, 
3226  commune,  on  the  Reconce:  Lo  Brns-Sainte-Maric,  on 
a small  fcHMlcr  of  the  Reconco ; Paray-le-Monial.  population 
2722  town,  34Un  wlM)le  commune,  on  the  Bourbince;  Pur- 
reey,  on  the  Oudrache  a feeder  of  the  Bourbince ; Toulon  and 
Gueugiion,  on  the  Arroux ; Crona  or  Cronat,  Bourbon-Lancy 
[Boukaon-Lancy],  La  MoUe-Si.-Juan,  Digoin,  population 
1877  town,  2900  whole  commune;  Marcigny,  population 
21u'2  town,  2C2U  whole  commune;  and  Semur,  all  on  or 
near  the  Loire;  and  La  Ciayette  and  Chaicuuneuf  on  or 
near  the  Sornin.  Charolles  has  one  or  two  fl.'wal  offices,  a 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  an 
agrictdlurvl  society,  and  a high  school.  The  townsmen  are 
engaged  in  iron-works,  winch  supply  wrought  iron  to  the 
nailers  ofSl.  Etienne  in  the  department  of  Loire,  and  in  pot- 
teries. They  carry  on  trade  in  the  wine,  wood,  and  fat  cattle 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  are  sent  to  Paris.  Paray- 
le-Monial  U a tolerably  well  built  town,  in  a fertile  valley; 
It  has  an  limpital  and  a high-school.  The  townsmen  trade 
in  corn  and  have  nine  yearly  fairs.  Perrccy  and  Gueugnon 
iiuvo  iron  works.  Digoin,  at  the  junction  of  the  Canal  du 
Centre  with  the  Tojire,  carries  on  a considerable  trade,  espe- 
cially in  salt.  There  is  a manufactory  of  earthenware.  Six 
fairs  for  cattle  are  held  in  the  year.  The  inhabitants  of 
Mincigny  manufacture  leather  and  table  linen,  and  rarry  on 
trade  in  corn  and  wine;  they  have  five  fairs  in  the  year. 
Semur  is  distinguished  as  Serour-cn-Brionnais,  from  another 
and  more  im{>orianttown,  Semur-eu-Auxois,  in  tlienrljacent 
department  ofCoted  Or.  The  toMnsmen  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  cattle.  Cotton  goo<U  and  leather  are  roanufucturerl  at 
Clayetlu.  AtChauffiules,nearCh»tcauneuf,  is  a cottsiderable 
linen  factory. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  ChfUons  are— Cli51ons*surSarme, 

ripulalion  in  1831,  12,220;  in  1836,  U,4U0  [Chalons-sur- 
ao.nb];  and  VarduQ  lur  Sarme,  population  J796,  on  the 
Saone;  Cha^y,  ponulation  2989,  on  the  Dheune;  Givry. 
population  288t,  ana  Bourgneuf,  between  the  Gayo  and  the 
Dheuno:  Mont  St.  Viacaat,  between  the  Gaye  and  the 
Bourbince;  Buxy.  populatioa  1954,  bet  weeu  the  Gayo  and  the 
Grone;  and  Grand  Seneoey,  or  Seoecey  le  Grand,  |>opu- 
lation  2406,  between  the  Grdne  and  Sachte.  Verdun-sur- 
Sadne  is  immediately  below  tho  junction  oftbeDouhswith 
the  Saone,  on  the  IcA  or  east  bank  of  the  latter.  It  was  a 
fortrfied  town  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  often  taken  and 


retaken.  The  towsmen  manufketure  pottery  and  eartbeo- 
ware,  and  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit.  They 
have  three  yearly  fairs.  Chagny  is  rather  a pretty  town  in 
the  midst  of  u county  of  vineyards,  but  the  wines  are  notot 
the  best  quality.  I'he  townsmoii  carry  on  considerable 
trade,  and  have  Hve  yearly  fain.  Bourgneuf  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  wide  street,  of  which  one  side  is  in  tho  com- 
mune of  Bourgneuf,  the  other  in  that  of  Touches.  It  is  a 
pretty  town  of  I2U0  iiiliabitants.  The  country  round  Givry 
produces  excellent  wines.  Mont  St.  Vincent  is  sometimes 
railed  Belv^der  (Belvidere),  from  the  flno  prospect  which, 
from  its  situation  on  a lotty  eminence,  it  commands.  Tho 
chief  trade  is  in  wool.  There  are  six  yearly  fairs.  Senecey 
le  Grand  is  a handsome  well-built  town,  though  small. 
The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  They  have 
six  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Louhans  are — Louliant,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  3411  ; in  1836,  3674;  and  Cuisery,  population 
1732,  on  thcSeille;  Sainto  Croix,  on  the  Solman  ; Cuiseau 
or  Cu.seaux,  {Kipulation  1753,  on  a branch  of  the  Solman; 
Monlpont.  on  the  Sane  Vive,  one  of  the  streams  which  unite 
to  f<mn  the  Sane ; Rellevosvro,  on  a feeder  of  tho  Seille ; and 
Merrans,  on  the  Guioltc.  Louhans  is  an  old  town,  with  the 
tipper  stones  of  tho  houses  projecting  over  the  causeway. 
It  lias  on  hospital,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a high  school, 
besides  some  judicial  and  fiscal  government  offices.  It 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Seille,  the  navigation  of 
which  commences  liere.  Tlie  town  is  a mart  for  the  manu- 
factures of  Lyon  end  Switzerland,  and  there  are  some  iron- 
works. There  are  nine  yearly  fairs.  The  townsmen  of 
Cuiseaux  or  Cuiseau  (sometimes  written  Cuzeau),  tho 
country  of  the  historian  Paradm,  carry' on  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  poultry.  There  are  nine  yearly  fairs. 

The  population  of  the  towns  given  above,  is,  whero  not 
otherwise  mentioned,  that  of  the  w hole  commune,  and  from 
the  census  of  1831. 

The  de;>artment  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Autun,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  It  is  in  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Dijon,  and  of  the  Aca- 
dfmie  Universitaire  of  that  city.  It  is  in  the  eighteenth 
military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Dijon.  It 
scfKls  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  behind  the 
average  of  the  French  departments.  Of  the  young  men  en- 
rolled in  the  military  census  of  1823-29.  only  32  in  every 
100  could  read  and  write,  the  average  of  the  de[iartiDvuts 
being  a little  under  40  in  the  100. 

In  the  earliest  historic  period  this  part  of  France  was 
chiefly  comprehended  in  the  territories  of  the  Aedui  and 
the  .Sequani,  two  Celtic  nations,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  Arar  or  SaOnc,  the  Sequani  being  on  the  east  and 
the  Aedui  on  tho  west  of  that  river.  The  south-western 
part,  known  in  tho  middle  ages  as  the  district  of  Brionnais, 
appears  to  have  been  the  scat  of  the  Aulerci  Brannuvicea 
or  Bmnnovii.  a people  dependent  on  the  Aedui,  mentioncil 
in  the  present  copies  of  Ctesar  as  two  nations,  but  whom 
D’Anville  is  inclined  to  consider  as  only  one.  The  Aedui 
wore,  under  tho  Romans,  comprebemled  in  the  province  of 
Lugdunensis  Prima,  the  Sequani  in  Maxima  Sequanorum, 
a subdivision  of  the  province  of  Belgica. 

Several  Gallic  or  Roman  towns  were  within  the  limits  of 
this  department.  Bibracte,  which  C(P<ar  describes  as  the 
principal  town  of  the  Aedui  (De  Bell.  Gall.,  i.  23;  vii.  55), 
and  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  .Vugusiodumim 
{ \hyovor6ivvoQ  or  \{"iovmllwov,  Ptol,),  may  be  identified 
with  the  modem  Autun,  a place  remarkable  far  its  aniiquii  ies. 
[Autttn.]  Cabilonum,  menlioneil  by  Cffi^ar  {De  Bell.  Gall., 
vii.  90)  and  by  several  suhscouent  writers,  and  Matisco,  also 
mentioned  by  Cssar  {De  Hell.  0’oW.,Tii.  90),  are  the  mcidern 
Chalons  and  MScon.  The  modern  namen  of  these  three 
(owns  are  obviously  deHve<l  by  corruption  from  tho  onlient 
ones.  The  Boxum  and  Teionnuro.  or,  by  a probahle  correc- 
tion of  D’Anville.Telonmim  of  the  PeutingcrTable.roay  be 
recognised  in  the  village  of  Bussiilre.  and  m the  little  town 
of  Toulon  on  (he  Arroux;  and  the  Anuao  Nismeii  anti  Po- 
crinium  of  tho  same  auth  rity,  in  tne  town  of  Bourbon 
Lanev  and  the  village  of  Porigny  or  Perigny  on  the  Loire. 
The  ^i»ns  Dubis  of  (no  Peutinger  Table  was  probably  on  the 
Doubs  just  within  the  limits  of  ibis  department.  Tinurliuto, 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Peutinger 
Tahlo.  is  identified  by  D'AnvtUe  with  Tournus.  The  place 
'duodecimum  apud  lupidem’  {i.e.  tho  twelfth  milestone 
from  Augnstodunum),  where  the  Acduan  rebellion  under 
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Saerovir  was  pul  down  by  Silius  (Tacit.,  /Innaiitim,  lib.  tii., 
ca|».  -1  j.  -ll*).  must  have  bcoa  near  Couches,  lictwecu  Auluu 
aud  Clialons.  Thosubseuucnt  olmn;;esof  this  purl  of  France 
arc  noticed  clsowbero.  [BofUGO«NE.] 

SAONK,  HAUTE,  a deparitucnt  in  the  eastern  part 
of  France,  bounded  on  the  nnrih  by  the  deparluient  of 
V'osgcs,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Haul  Rhin,  on  lUo  south  by 
that  of  Doubs,  on  the  south-wesl  by  that  of  Jam,  on  the 
west  by  that  of  CAlo  d'Or,  and  on  the  uorth-wiwl  by  llwit  of 
Haute  Manie.  Its  form  is  tolerably  compact,  approximating 
to  an  oral.  Tho  groato^'t  length  is  from  cast-north-eust  to 
we-t-soulh-wesU  from  the  junction  of  the  three  departments 
of  Voages.  Haute  SaOne,and  Haul  Uliin,  to  the  border  near 
Gray,  72  miles ; the  greatest  bn-adtii,  at  right  angles  to  the 
lenirih.  is  from  the  neighbourhoud  of  JonvoUo,  on  the 
Siifine,  to  the  bank  of  the  Oignon  near  Rougenicmlin  the 
dc}»rtment  of  Doubs,  3b  wiles.  The  area  of  the  department 
is  osliwaled  at  2U5G  square  miles.  Tho  population  in  Ib31 
wa*33b.9il);  in  l«3ti.  343,2?S ; showing  an  increase  in  live 
years  of  43Pb,  or  rather  wore  lh.m  1 per  cent.,  and  giving 
l(i7  inhabiluiiU  to  ai>quBru  mile.  In  area  and  amount  of  po* 
pulation  it  is  below  the  average  of  the  French  dcparluivuts: 
but  in  density  of  population  u just  about  the  average.  In 
area  it  niav  lio  ixmiparvd  with  the  English  county  of  Nor- 
folk; hut  falU  sliorl  of  it  both  in  amount  and  duiiaity  of 
]>o[)ulalioii.  Vesoui,  tho  chief  town,  is  on  tho  l>rvjon,  a 
froderof  the  Saone,  I9J  miles  in  ndiroct.linc  souih-oasl  of 
I'uris.  or  210  nnles  by  the  road  through  Frovins,  Troyes, 
Cliaumont,  and  Eangies. 

The  oaslom  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
branches  of  the  Vo«ge«,  tho  main  ridge  of  which  is  just 
upon  the  border.  llie  principal  elevations  are  Le 
Ballon  do  Servance,  3on7  feet ; and  Lu  Ballon  de  Lure. 
371«  l«*et.  A range  of  heights  branching  from  the  Vosges 
skirls  the  light  bank  of  tho  Oignon.  as  tar  os  the  road  be- 
tween Vi'  oul  and  Besun^on.  and  indeed  rather  farther;  and 
some  of  tliebranchusof  the  Faucilles  overspread  the  norlh- 
ern  ]M)rtion  of  the  department,  near  the  bunks  of  tbc  Saunc  : 
and  the  Scidou.vh‘. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  tho  department  is  occupied  by 
the  pninary  rocks  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  VoKgcs. 
The  country  on  the  we«l  and  south  of  this  primary  ihsliict 
is  occujned  by  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  and  other  of  the 
lower  secondary  formations,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
partment is  occupied  by  the  secondary  foi'mattuns  which  in- 
tervene between  the  cretaceous  group  and  tho  »and>>lone  of 
the  Vosges.  Tho  minerals  are  granite  (reilandgrcyx  porphyry 
(purpioand  green),  freestone,  stone  fur  lithography,  ami  cxcct- 
lent  griiidstunes,  gypsum,  and  a white  sand  valuable  for  tho 
luaimfucture  of  glass.  I'here  were  in  lb31  four  coal-pits  in 
work,  giiing  em[doyracnt  loheiwcoii  41)0  and  500  miners  and 
others,  and  yielding  that  year  36,303  tons  of  coal.  In  1835 
the  produce  was  only  16,128  tons.  IVut  is  also  procured. 
Iron-oro  is  abundant:  llierc  were,  in  lb34,45  establishments 
for  the  umnufucturo  of  pig  and  wrought  iron  and  sled, 
comprehending  37  furnaces  for  the  uiakuig  of  pig-iron,  53 
forges  for  the  production  of  uronghtrirun,  and  5 forges  fur 
steel.  Charcoal  was  the  fuel  ulinual  c.vdusivdy  ompluycd. 

Tbero  are  several  mincral-springa,  of  which  those  of 
Lnxeuil,  a town  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  river 
IlreuchiD,  arc  the  must  fre<|uc‘ntud. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Satine,  a sub- 
diveton  of  the  mure  extensive  basin  of  tho  Rhone.  The 
Sadao  enters  the  department  on  the  north  side,  at  about 
25  or  30  miles  from  iu  source,  between  ClidtiUun-sur-Sadne 
and  Jonvdlo:  it  liows  southward,  though  with  some  cunsi- 
dciablc  bends,  to  tho  junction  of  the  Hrejon  ; after  which 
it  turns  to  the  soutli-wost.  and  flows  in  a vory  winding 
channel  past  Svveux  and  Gray,  into  the  dcnaricnciU  of 
Cole  d'Or.  That  part  of  its  course  which  belongs  to  tliU 
department  may  be  ustimateil  at  about  80  miles  ; the  navi- 
gation, which,  according  to  Brui's  Map  of  France,  com- 
mences at  Seveux  above  Gray,  may  lie  estiuiated  ul  nearly 
30  miles;  but  the  official  statements  give  tlie  navigation 
at  only  15  miles.  The  principal  tributaries  which  it  re- 
ceives are  the  Coney,  the  Su]H:rbc,  tlic  Lantonnu  or  Lan- 
terne,  the  Urejon,  tlic  Komain,  the  Morle.  and  the  Oignou, 
on  the  left  b.nnk ; ami  the  Ainancc,  the  Gourgeon,  and 
the  Saulon  on  tho  right  bank.  Of  these  the  Oignon  is  the 
most  important:  it  rises  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
department  amid  the  Vosges,  and  flows  south-west,  partly 
witbin,  ]>arlly  upon  the  border,  90  miles  into  the  Sauue. 
Tlteio  aro  no  esnaU. 


There  are  flvo  govcmmeiit  roads,  having  an  aggregate 
lengUi  (on  1st  Jan.,  1837)  of  IbO  miles  ; viz.  145  miles  in 
goo<l  repair,  29  out  of  repair,  and  C unGnished.  Tlio  prio- 
ci]>al  road  is  that  from  Baris  to  Vo»uul,  Bclbrl,  and  BTlc  or 
Basel  in  Switzerland,  which  enters  the  denarttnent  beyond 
Fny-lc  Billot  (Haute  Marne),  aud  runs  through  Pori  sur- 
Saonc  to  Vesoul ; and  from  tlicncu  by  Lure  to  Biirort.  Roads 
branching  from  this,  one  at  I.,angres(Hautc  Marne),  and  the 
other  between  Fay-le-Billol  and  Porl-sur-Saonc,  run  to 
Gray,  from  which  town  there  aru  roads  to  Dijon  and  Besan- 
coti,  in  tltc  adjacent  departments  of  (Xte  d'Or  and  Doubs. 
Roads  run  from  Vesoul  to  Besan^on,  and  to  Epinat  in  ilw 
dcpurlmont  uf  Vosges.  The  departmental  roads  have  or. 
!tggt<>gitto  Icngtli  of  252  miles,  all  in  good  repair:  the  bye- 
ruads  lutvc  an  extent  of  above  2000  miles. 

The  climate  of  the  depaitment  is  milder  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  departments;  the  beat  of  summer  and  the 
cold  of  winter  are  less  intense,  and  the  autumn  is  usually 
flue  ; but  the  spring  is  variable  owing  to  the  rhungc.s  of  tem- 
erature  pro^lucod  by  the  melting  of  the  snowa  in  the  n.  igh* 
ouring  inounlaiiis.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole  fertile.  Tlic 
area  way  bu  estimated  at  1,3U0,00U  acres  in  round  numbers, 
of  which  abjut  040,000  acres,  or  almost  one  half,  arc  under 
the  plough.  Tlio  (piaultty  of  wheal  ralK'd  is  about  the 
average  produce  cf  the  departments,  in  rye  and  maslin  (wheat 
and  rye  mixed),  in  maize. barley,  and  oats  cunitdcrably  below 
the  avcnigo,  o^peciBlly  in  oafs.  From  the  extent  however  to 
which  the  potato  is  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  arocn.vblcd 
to  spare  their  corn,  of  which  a con»idurable  quantity  is  .«i'nt 
to  the  departments  of  the  south.  Millet,  beet-root,  pulse, 
and  seeds  fur  oil  arc  also  grown.  The  meadows  occupy  an 
area  of  nearly  150,0U0  acres:  they  are  chiefly  along  the 
banks  of  the  Suonu  and  Oignon,  and  afforl  abuodance  of 
good  pasture.  The  heaths  and  open  passages  occupy 
nearly  55,000  acres.  The  number  of  horned  cattle,  espe- 
cially oxen,  is  above  the  average ; but  the  number  of  horses, 
and  still  more  of  sheep,  is  below  the  average.  The  draught 
horses  arc  in  good  repute.  Pigs,  goats,  and  asses  arc  reanvl, 
but  the  mule  is  rare.  I'hc  vineyards  occupy  nearly  30,000 
acres,  and  the  produce  is  about  equal  to  the  avcnigo 
of  the  departments,  but  the  wine  is  of  very  ordinary  quality. 
The  woods  occupy  nearly  400,000  acres,  and  contain  abun- 
dance of  oak,  wach,  and  hornbeam ; on  the  slopes  of 
the  Vosges  there  is  abundance  of  flr  timber : the  elm.  the 
ash,  the  maple,  nnd  the  aspen  are  not  common.  The  wolf, 
the  fox,  tbc  sqxiirrcl,  and  the  otter  are  common.  Game  is 
tolerably  plentiful,  especially  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  part- 
ridge, tho  rail,  the  wixMlcoek,  the  snipe,  the  wild  duck,  the 

atiail,  the  thrush,  and  the  ortolan.  Tlie  rivers  obouml  with 
sh.  including  trout,  carp,  jn'se,  barbel,  cels,  and  crayfish. 
Tlic  department  is  divided  into  thtxe  orrondissements  as 


follows: 
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7 
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The  number  of  cantons  or  dwtricis.  each  under  a justice 
of  the  peace,  has,  since  the  above  Return,  been  increased  to 
twenty-eight. 

In  the  arrondisseraent  of  Vesoul  arc— Vcsoyl,  population 
in  1831,  5482  town,  or  5583  wholecommune ; in  1836,  5687 
for  the  commune,  on  llicDrejon  ; Jonvclle,  I’ort-sur-Sndno. 
population  1965  town,  or  2P67  whole  commune,  and  Sexjy 
on  the  Safuie;  .Tusscy,  popvilation  27M3,  on  tho.Amanco; 
Amance,  on  the  Smicrbe;  Faverney,  on  the  l.anteiiic; 
Montbozon,  on  thcCiignon;  and  Noroy-rArchevdque,  on 
tbc  heights  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Oignon. 

Vesoul  is  not  mentioned  in  history  before  the  tenth  ceii 
tnry.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a place  of  some  slrciigth. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixfeonih  century,  although  then  a 
German  town,  it  was  assailed  by  a German  army,  which,  re- 
turning frem  an  ex|H;dltion  into  Hresso.  detormined  1o  pillage 
it:  a sudden  inundation  howover  olarruixl  tho  nssailanlfe 
and  saved  the  place.  In  1644  it  was  taken  byTurenne, 
who  vkilafed  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  gave  it  up  to 
pillage.  lIjKin  the  union  of  La  Franche  Comtf*  to  France, 
the  prosperity  of  tbo  town  increaseti,  and  several  public 
buildings  wore  constructed.  It  is  well  built,  aud  is  adorned 
with  handsome  public  walks.  There  are  a church,  with  a 
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houdiMiuD  )iigh  altar  iu  marble,  a tavn'hall,  a eouit-house, 
a cuvercd  uiarkift,  and  handsome  cavalry  barrack*,  all 
erucled  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; there  are  also 
a tlieatre.  an  hospital,  and  public  vapour^baths.  The  towns- 
men manufacture  calicos  and  other  cottons,  braid,  hats, 
nails,  wroughtdron  roof%  and  clock  and  watch  works. 
There  are  dye-house*,  lan-ynnls,  and  bleach-houses  for  wax. 
Trade  is  earned  oit  in  corn,  hay,  wine,  cattle,  iron,  and 
bides:  there  ore  twelve  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a high 
K<hool  with  a cabinet  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural 
history,  u public  librarv  of  21, DUO  volumes,  an  agricultural 
society,  by  which  interesting  papers  ou  agriculture  are  peri- 
odi(‘aUy  published,  a society  uf  (he  science*  and  commerce, 
and  a departmental  nursery-ground. 

Jonvclle  has  four  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle,  horses,  coarse 
Woollens  and  straw  hats,  of  which  lost  t Wo  articles  a consider- 
able quantity  is  made  in  tho  neighbourhood  and  sold  at  these 
fair*.  Port-Bur-SaOne  occupies  the  site  of  P4>rtus  Abucini, 
u place  mentioned  in  iho'Noiitia  Provinciarum  Galliss:’ 
numerous  fragment*  of  Roman  tiles,  the  remains  of  an 
ai{ueduct,  lossellalcd  pavements,  and  inedaU  have  been  dug 
up.  The  place  suffered  much  in  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixtecnlli  centuries;  it  has  the  ruin*  of  a strong  castle 
in  an  island  of  the  Safine.  The  townsmen  manufacturo 
cuiidles.  iron,  and  wool-combers’  card*;  form  boats  or  rafts 
of  Umber  for  ship-budding  or  other  purposes,  which  are  sent 
down  the  river  to  the  port*  of  the  Mediterranean ; and  trade 
in  corn,  cattle,  and  iron.  There  are  seven  yearly  fairs. 
There  is  a haiulsomc  bridge  over  the  Saono.  Scey,  distin- 
guisbed  a.s  Scey-sur-Saune,  is  a busy  little  place,  with  iron- 
works, and  a considerable  corn-trade ; there  is  a bridge  of 
fourteen  arclic*  over  the  Saoiie.  Secy  has  six  fairs  in  the 
year.  At  du&sey  fine  clock  and  watcli  works  arc  made ; and 
there  are  five  yearly  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the 
coarse  woollens  and  straw  hats  manufactured  in  the  district. 
At  Faverncy  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn  ond  wine.  Cotton- 
weaving  and  dyeing  sre  carriml  on  al  Noroy-rArcliovgque, 
otherwise  Noroy-le-Bounj.  There  me  many  iron-works, 
and  |H)tturic8  at  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  arrondusement. 

In  the  arrondi^sement  of  Lure  nro— Luro,  population  in 
IS.ll,  ‘2S47 ; in  1836,  1H920;  ami  Villerscsel,  on  or  near  the 
Oignon;  Grangc-le-Bourg.  on  a tiibulary  of  the  Mareour, 
which  Juins  the  Oignon;  H^ncourt,  population  264-i  town, 
2907  whole  coramuno,  on  a feeder  of  iho  Doubs;  Fancouney 
and  Lu.xeuil.  population  3570,  on  the  Breuchin ; and  Cun- 
llans.  on  the  Lanterno;  St.  Loup,  population  2C01  town, 
2663  whole  commune,  on  the  Scmousic  (called  al»o  the 
Angroiio),  a feeder  of  the  Lontemc;  nnd  Vauvillers,  not  far 
from  the  Coney.  Lure  was  aniietitly  celebrated  for  its 
abbey,  fiunded  in  the  reign  of  Clolatro  II;  it  bccamo  a 
UcmMicline  abbey,  and  was  socularisod  in  1764.  The  sub- 
prefect  occupies  the  former  residence  of  tlio  abbot.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  one  long  and  very  wide  street, 
into  which  some  smaller  streets  or  iaoos  open;  the  houses 
arc  low,  but  tolerably  well  built.  The  inhabitants  have  Un- 
yards nnd  dye-houses,  and  carry  on  trade  in  leather,  iron, 
corn,  limber,  and  cheese.  There  arc  eight  yearly  fairs  for 
cattle,  draught  horses,  and  straw  hats  made  in  the  district. 
There  are  a subordinate  court  of  justice,  an  agricultural 
society,  a seminary  for  priests,  ami  n scliool  of  commerce. 
V'illcrscxel  or  Viilcrs-sexcl  is  in  the  midst  of  an  iron- 
making  district.  Grange-lc-Bourg  has  four  yearly  fairs 
fur  cattle  of  every  kind,  woven  goods,  and  straw  hats.  H6ri- 
court  is  a busy  town;  it  hxs  n factory  for  spinning  cotton- 
yarn,  where  steam  is  tl>e  moving  power;  and  various  kinds 
of  cotton  goods  are  manufactured,  also  linens,  cotton  and 
woollen  bosierv,  and  chamois  and  other  leather.  There  are 
dye-houses,  tlierc  is  a monthly  fair  for  cattle,  straw  hats, 
and  hardwares.  Ilericourt  has  an  antient  castle.  Faucogney 
lias  some  cotton  and  linm  manufactures:  hones  for  razors 
are  dug  near  the  town,  l.uxeml  is  pleasantly  siluaioil,  and  | 
has  mineral  waters  which  were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  | 
called  the  place  Lixovium : an  Inscription  found  in  the  ruins  | 
of  the  antient  baths,  and  pociuned  in  the  town-hall,  runs  as 
follow*:  — LIXOVII  . THXRM.  HKPAR.  LABIENVS  . tVSSV  . C.  j 
!VL.  CAES.  IMP.  The  baths  at  proent  arc  six  in  number, 
supplied  from  hot  and  cold  springs,  and  are  much  fro-  ! 
(luentud.  Tbo  town  was  mioeu  by  Aitila.  but  revived  on  ' 
tliu  foundation  of  a monasttrv  beet  in  the  seventh  century  by 
the  Irish  saint  Columban,  wnieh  continued  down  to  the  sup- 
pre-siou  of  loligiuiis  bouses  at  tbe  Revcdotion.  The  town  was 
pillaged  by  tbo  Saracens  in  tbe  eighth  century.  The  towna- 
mcn  manufacture  leather,  hats  oi  fcU  and  straw,  hardwares, 


I clock  and  watch  works,  and  tin-plate  wares;  Utey  have  dye 
I house*;  and  carry  on  trade  m kir*rhcnwa'>ser(cherry-wa(uri 
I fruits,  mill-stones,  and  (iiidxir : there  are  «ix  yearly  fairs.  St. 
j Loup  i*  in  tho  centre  of  a considerable  manufacture  of  straw 
hats;  tho  townsmen  also  tnanul'acture  druggets, curryiombs, 
chamois  and  other  leather;  tlicroareoil-prcsses,  llour-nulU.  a 
brewery,  a tilo-yord,  and  some  other  works,  all  comprehended 
in  one  vast  establishment.  There  aro  candle-mnniifacluries. 
tan-yards,  and  gla&$-liou.ses  at  VauviUers.  There  are  several 
important  manufacturing  establishments  at  the  villages  in 
thin  arrondissement;  there  are  cotton-mills  for  spiniiingyurii. 
anil  factories  for  weaving  cotton,  one  of  whic.u,  alYy-Ies- 
Lure,  near  the  Oignon,  gives  employment  to  five  hundred 
persons ; vellum  paper,  iron  goods  of  various  kinds,  beer  and 
kirscheiiwasser  are  also  made  in  the  district.  The  chief 
mineral  treasures  uf  the  doparlmcntare  found  in  this  arrun- 
dUsument,  in  which  granite,  coak  peat,  brick-earth,  grind- 
stones, and  manganese  are  dug.  A considerable  quantity 
of  timber  and  deals  are  also  procured. 

In  tho  arrondissement  of  Gray  aro — Gray,  population  in 
1831,  .'*937;  in  1836, 6535, on  (hcSafiiie;  Champlilte,  popu- 
lation 3535  town,  3S35  whole  coramuno,  and  Danipiorro  on 
tbe  Saulon  ; Gy.  population  2848,  on  tho  Morte;  and  Mur- 
nay  and  Pesmes.  fiopulation  1582,  on  tho  Oignon.  Gray  ia 
not  tuenliiiued  before  tlie  eleventh  century  ; it  was  fortified 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  but  Louis  XlV.,  on 
gaining  possession  of  it,  demolished  the  fortification*.  Tho 
town  IS  built  on  tbe  slope  of  a hill  rising  from  the  river, 
and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle  formerly 
inhabited  by  Uio  dukes  of  Bourgogne.  Tho  streets  are 
crooked  ind  steep,  but  the  house*  aro  built  with  tolerable 
regularity.  There  are  cavalry  barracks,  a theatre,  a foun- 
tain, a public  walk,  an  exchange,  two  hoi>pilaU,  and  sevens. 
puri»h  churches.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  as  many 
0*  eight  convents.  Some  woollen  cloth  ami  other  article* 
aro  manufactured  ; but  tho  chief  business  of  the  town  arises 
from  its  situation  on  tbo  Saiine,  on  which  river  goods  are 
here  embarked  from  difforeiit  parts  of  Lorraine,  Champagne, 
Bourgogne,  and  La  Franche  Com(6,  in  order  to  bo  sent  to 
tho  south  of  France ; and  goods  from  the  south  aro  landed. 
There  aro  immense  mills  on  tbo  Sauue,  comprehending,  in 
one  c*(ublishment,  a *aw-Dull.  an  oil-mill,  a fuUuig-iuill 
(used  also  in  tho  preparation  of  leather),  and  a tlour-ruiU. 
The  Uour  is  sent  down  tho  river  chiefly  to  Lyon  and  Mar- 
seille. .The  chief  article*  of  trade  are  corn,  liay,  timber, 
deals,  wine,  iron,  and  colonial  produce.  Gray  has  some 
guvernraentofijces,  an  agricultural  society,  a college,  and  a 
public  library.  There  aro  four  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  horses, 
woven  goods,  and  straw  hal*.  Al  Champlilte,  linens, 
dru^cts,  and  hats  arc  manufactured ; and  trace  in  corn  aud 
wine  carried  on:  there  is  a bicacimig-houso  for  wax ; and 
there  are  five  yearly  fairs.  At  Gy,  {Iruggets,  cotton  goods, 
and  vinegar  aro  made,  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on 
in  wine:  there  are  six  considerable  fair*  in  tho  year.  Pesmes 
has  some  iron-works  ainl  tbe  ruins  of  a castle:  tbe  town  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a hill  sloping  down  to  tho  Oignon : there 
are  four  yearly  fair*.  Iron-works  are  numerous  in  this  anon 
dissement. 

Tbo  population,  when  not  mentioned  to  be  otherwise,  is 
that  of  the  commune,  snd  from  tho  census  of  1831. 

This  department,  with  that  of  Doubs,  constitutes  the 
archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Besan^on ; it  is  included  in  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royalo  and  tlie  Academic  Univer- 
sitairc  of  that  city.  There  ia  a Lxitheran  consistorv  at  Hcri- 
court.  Thodopartment  returns  four  members  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  It  is  included  in  the  sixth  military  division, 
the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Be*an9on. 

In  respect  of  education,  this  department  is  considerably 
in  advance  of  tho  avorage  of  tho  French  deportments.  In 
1828-29,  of  every  tuu  young  men  onrolloil  in  tbe  military 
census,  59  rould  read  and  write,  the  average  of  France  being 
rather  under  40.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  generally  lai^e  and 
swarthy,  remarkable  for  strength  rather  than  agility,  and 
for  eourage  and  perseverance  rather  than  refinement. 

In  tho  earliest  historical  period  this  part  of  Fiance  w:as 
comprehended  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequaoi.  e.vcept  a 
porlum  of  tho  western  side  ol  (be  department,  whidi  wa* 
included  iu  the  territory  of  the  Lingones.  These  aero  both, 
as  it  appears,  Cellio  nations,  but  their  country  was  iucUidcd 
j in  Gallia  Bolgica  on  (lie  division  of  Gaul  into  four  provinces 
, by  Augustus  Cce*ar:  tbo  Lingones  were  however  atierwuid* 
j taken  from  Bolgica  and  added  to  Gallia  Lugdunensi.' : upon 
I the  subd.vuiouof  which  they  were  included  in  Lugduneusis 
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Priraa.  The  Sequani,  in  the  suMivuion  of  Belgica,  were 
indufleil  in  the  provmee  of  Maxima  Sequanorum.  Tlie 
foUowintf  Roman  towns  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  department  t—Porlus  Abucini,  and  Luxovium 
or  Lixovium,  nlicady  noticed ; Didattium,  suppoiied  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  JuBsey,  at  a place  where  the  remains 
of  east  buildintpi  and  roads,  slatuoa,  relief,  and  medals  have 
bc*cn  found;  S«».'obodium.  now  Seveux,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Sa6ne,  above  Gray;  Velato- 
durum  or  Velatudurum,  probably  on  the  Oignon,  not  far 
from  Montboton;  and  Amagctobriga  or  Admagetohriira 
(the  spot  where  Ahovistiis  the  German  defeated  the  Aedui 
just  before  Cmsar’s  conquest  of  Gaul),  placed  by  some  at 
the  junction  of  the  Oignon  and  the  SaOnu.  just  on,  or 
perhaps  beyond,  the  boundary  of  the  department.  I’liesc 
were  all  in  the  territory  of  the*  SequanL  The  only  town  of 
the  Lingoiies,  which  is  siip|H)ied  to  bare  been  in  this  de- 
parlmont,  was  Varcia.  which  appoart  to  have  been  about 
8 or  9 miles  north-west  of  Seveux.  on  a site  not  ascer- 
tained. In  the  middle  ages  this  department  formed  part  of 
La  Coml(  de  Bourgogne,  or  the  province  of  La  Fraoche 
Comt#.  [Frvncbe  CoMT*'.] 

SAP.  in  vegetable  physinhqi^.  is  the  fluid  which  plants 
imbibe  from  the  soil  in 'which  they  are  placed,  and  is  the 
great  source  from  which  they  are  nourulied,  and  their 
various  |>eouUar  secretions  produced.  One  of  the  moat 
imiwrtanl  conditions  of  the  growth  of  plants  is,  that  they 
be  placed  in  circumstances  to  absorb  from  the  soil  those  con- 
stituents orwhieb  their  sap  is  comjJosed.  The  conslituonis 
of  sap  may  bo  divided  into  those  which  aro  essential,  or 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  all  plants,  and  those  which  are 
special,  or  necessary  only  fur  the  growth  of  particular  plants 
or  families  of  plants.  The  elementary  bodies  which  form 
the  e^8ential  consliluenta  of  sap  are  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen. and  nitrogen.  These  bodies  are  capable  of  uniting 
with  each  other  and  forming  a great  Dumber  of  secondary 
combinations,  and  are  seldom,  if  ever,  absorbed  in  a pure 
•late  by  plants.  Tlie  forms  in  which  they  enter  the  plant 
and  constitute  its  essential  ingredients  are  those  of  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  llrie  sources  from  whence  plants 
mostly  derive  these  are  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  and  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  not  precisely  known  iVom  which  of  these 
two  sources  plants  derive  tlie  greater  proportion  uf  the  con- 
stituents of  tbeir  sap.  The  atmosphere  appears  to  be  the 
great  source  from  whence  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
is  supplicfl,  and  the  soil  would  appear  to  supply  the  crealest 
quantity  of  water.  But  whatever  may  be  tlie  amount  of 
these  ingredients  absorbed  by  plants  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  agency  of  llieir  bark  and  leaves,  all  uf  them 
are  found  to  enter  the  stems  of  plants  through  absorption 
by  their  roots. 

The  constituents  of  the  sap  which  are  not  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  all  plants  are  principally  the  metallic  oxides, 
which  it  ia  well  known  enter  very  largelf  into  the  coropo- 
aitiun  of  some  plants.  The  most  common  of  these  are  tlie 
oxides  of  potassium,  aodiura,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
These  oxides  occur  in  oombination  with  various  acids,  but 
the  acid  is  not  found  to  exercise  so  much  intlucuce  on  the 
plant  as  the  base.  Althougli  any  of  these  oxides  when 
presented  in  solution  would  be  alisorbed  by  plants,  it  would 
be  (inly  thoee  sdspled  to  tlie  peculiar  babu  of  the  plant 
that  would  be  appropriated.  Thus  plants  which  grow  na- 
turally on  the  sea-shore,  and  require  soda  for  their  growth, 
will  take  up  potassa  when  presented  to  them  in  eumbine- 
tion  with  soda,  but  they  would  reject  the  pulaasa  by  excre- 
tion and  retain  the  soda.  [Root.]  Tlie  sap  therefore  whioh 
is  found  in  plants  varies  iu  composition  both  from  tht 
nature  of  the  noil  and  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

From  the  soil  the  sap  ia  conveyed  by  the  roots  into  the 
plant,  and  is  not  long  before  it  undergoes  certain  changes 
in  its  corotKMitioo,  but  the  nature  uf  these  changes,  and 
the  period  at  which  they  take  place,  arc  not  well  known. 
It  18  however  a fact  that  the  nearer  a tree  is  tapped  to  its 
root,  the  more  fluid  is  the  sap  which  exudes.  The  channels 
through  which  the  sap  passsss  in  its  upward  course  aro  aUo 
a subject  uf  difficulty.  Various  observers  have  coiiiendod  fur 
each  uftho  different  tissues  boiug  the  sole  convcyororihislluid, 
but  it  is  roost  probable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  spiral 
veasols.  which  soem  appropriated  to  the  conveyance  uf  uir, 
all  the  tissues  of  u plant  are  engaged  iu  conveying  sap. 
There  are  some  parts  which  seem  to  convey  more  than 
others,  and  the  younger  tissues  are  always  mure  filled  with 
fluid  than  ihe<ildcr.  Thus,  when  the  trunk  of  a tree  i« 


cut  through  in  spring,  sap  will  be  seen  to  exude  from  all 
parts  of  the  cut  surface,  but  in  greatest  quantities  from  the 
alburnum  or  sapvrootl,  tile  most  recently  formed  portion  of 
the  timber. 

I By  whatever  channels  the  sap  nursnes  its  upward  course, 
we  find  that  it  undorgo<^  great  changes  between  the  period 
I of  its  absorption  from  the  soil  and  its  ultimate  diB|KMition 
I in  the  secretions  of  the  plant.  The  roost  important  of  the^e 
I changes  is  the  loss  of  a large  portion  of  that  water  which  it 
^ possessed  when  first  ub^url^.  This  water  isgotridofby  tbe 
I process  of  exhalation,  which  is  not  the  mere  erajKiralion  of 
the  wiiter,  but  consists  in  a vital  process,  which  appears  to 
be  analogous  to  insensible  perspiration  in  animals.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a common  sunflower,  three 
feet  in  height,  will  lose  one  pound  four  ounces  of  water 
every  day  ; and  a common  cabbage  one  |Kiund  three  ounces. 
Hales  roninved  to  measure  the  force  with  which  plants  ex- 
haled during  the  summer,  and  computed  that  in  some 
plants  it  was  five  times  as  great  as  that  which  impels  Uie 
bhxid  in  the  crural  artery  of  a horse.  The  part  of  the  plant 
in  which  thia  process  goes  on  most  rapidly  is  the  loaf,  which, 
from  its  extensive  surface  and  delicate  structure,  u well 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  function.  For  this  pur- 
pose however  the  leaf  is  endowed  with  aspncial  organs 
called  stomates.  The  stomates  are  small  openings  in  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaf,  the  number  of  which  varies  exceedingly 
in  different  leaves,  and  the  process  of  exhalation  l>earB  a 
direct  propurtion  to  their  number.  Exhalation  goes  on 
principally  during  the  day,  under  the  intluenoe  of  the  light 
of  the  tun,  and  almost  completely  ceases  when  the  sun's  rays 
are  withdrawn.  It  is  on  this  account  that  plants  loose  so 
rapidly  their  freshness  on  exposure  to  the  hgntof  the  sun, 
when  they  have  been  plucked,  or  otherwise  deprived  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  a fresh  supply  of  water.  Fruit  in  tro- 
pical climates  U thus  kept  constantly  oool  whilst  on  the 
plant  by  the  loss  of  moislure  from  iti  surface,  and  a con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  juices  from  the  cool  earth.  This  fact 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  in  horticuliure,  in  transplant- 
ing, which  should  be  avoided  in  hot  weather,  and  when  tbe 
plant  18  full  of  leaves,  as  under  these  circumstances  it 
would  be  likely  to  be  doatroyod  by  exhalation. 

8ubsef|Uenily  to  tho  process  of  exhalation,  the  sap  in  the 
leaves  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  undergo  a process  simi- 
lar to  that  of  respiration  in  animals,  during  which  tbe 
carbon  of  tlie  sap  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
carlionic  aciil,  was  given  off.  This  process  ap|>esred  to  lake 
place  in  the  upper  surfaire  of  the  leaves;  and  it  was  con- 
I cludeil  that  the  upper  lu\  er  of  cells  in  tbe  leaf  were  devotud 
; to  respiration,  and  tbe  under  to  digestion.  The  conclusion 
that  plants  respired  as  well  as  auunals  was  arrived  at  from 
the  fact  of  pbonts  constantly  giving  out  a smsll  portion  of 
carbonic  acid  gat,  especially  ut  night  lliis  Liebig  Biates 
arises  from  tlie  carbonic  acid  which  plants  absorb  not  being 
entirely  decompoed,  and  again  returning  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. Whilst  the  sap  is  iu  the  leaf,  an  important  change 
takes  placewbich  has  been  called  digC!>tton:  it  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  decomposition  of  caibomu  aiid,  the  giving  out 
: its  oxygen  into  the  air,  and  the  combination  uf  the  carbon 
With  other  elements  to  form  the  various  secretions  uf  tbe 
plant.siicha8gum,8ugar,surch.  hgnino,  &c.  [Skcretioivs, 
Vkobtaulb.]  The  mode  in  which  tlic  carbonic  acid  is 
iutroducod  into  the  leaf  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  sap  w itb  the  oxvgon  of 
the  atmosphere;  but  from  tlie  statements  of  Liubig.  tlio 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  could  not  be  derived  from  this 
Aouroe,  os  plants  ran  always  be  mule  to  produce  mure  car- 
bon after  ibuir  gruwili  than  was  contained  m the  soil  in 
which  they  grew.  By  calculations  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Liebig  proves  that  there  must  be  some  source  of  carl>on  in- 
dependent uf  tbo  soil.  Besides  this,  as  all  carbonaceous 
matter  in  tbo  soil  must  have  been  originally  derived  from 
plants,  it  is  necessary  that  tbe  first  plants  should  have  had 
some  other  source  of  carbon.  Thin  source  is  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  constantly  supplied  with  carbonic  acid  from  the 
breathing  of  animals  and  other  mean.',  and  is  thus  an 
abundant  iiiugasiiie  of  food  for  the  vegetable  world.  In 
this  way  plants  perform  a very  important  function  in  the 
economy  of  creation.  Thu  carbonic  acid  which,  accutnu- 
laling  m the  atmosphere,  would  become  injurious  tu  animal 
life,  IS  removed;  and  not  only  is  tbe  noxious  ingretlwnt 
removed,  but  it  is  decomposed ; and  the  pure  oxygen  which 
it  contains,  and  which  is  as  essential  to  animal  lifo  as  car 
bonic  acid  is  .r.iuriona.  is  eiren  out. 
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The  nooessity  of  light  for  the  carrying  oa  the  procuft»es  of 
exhalation,  the  absorption  and  decoroposiliun  of  carbonic 
aoid,  and  the  fixation  of  carbon,  is  seen  in  the  result  of, 
placing  plants  in  the  dark.  In  the  first  place  thuir  stems 
become  weak  from  the  accumulation  of  water  and  the  ab- , 
sence  of  solid  i^ecrtitions;  and  in  the  second  place  tliey  lose 
their  colour,  or  the  young  shoots  are  entirely  destitutu  of  it ' 
A knowledge  uf  this  fact  is  made  use  of  in  horticulture  fur  ! 
the  purpose  of  rendering  those  plants  available  os  articles  of 
diet  that  would  ottierwise  be  loo  tough  and  acrid  for  tho 
table.  This  is  the  case  with  celery,  asparagus.  &a.  tho 
parts  which  are  eaten  of  these  plants  having  been  excluded  , 
from  the  iiifiuenreof  light  under  the  suit  in  which  they; 
grow.  7'his  process  is  called  etiolation,  and  all  plants  may  i 
he  made  to  purlaku  morn  or  less  of  this  quality  by  a total  or 
partial  withdrawal  of  the  light.  Tho  loss  of  colour  arises 
from  an  insuHIcicnt  fixation  of  carbon,  of  which  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  tho  leaves  is  composed.  This  c^ilouring 
matter  exists  in  tho  form  of  globules  m the  colls  of  cellular 
tissue,  and  is  there  called  eJiro/nah.  It  is  probable  that  the 
varied  and  beautiful  oolours  of  the  flowers  of  plunltarode* 
pendent  on  some  raudifiralions  of  the  same  substance. 

From  the  pttnud  that  the  sap  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  to 
the  time  that  tho  various  secretions  of  the  plants  are  elabo- 
rated. It  in  in  a slate  of  constant  motion.  Tins  motion  is 
calleil  tho  rirculalion  uf  tliu  sap,  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
convoy  by  the  term  circulation  the  idea  that  tho  movement 
in  tho  fluids  of  plants  is  similar  to  that  which  takes  place 
in  the  hlotnl  of  animals,  which  is  constantly  sent  out  from 
and  returned  to  a central  point  Tho  motions  of  the  fluid 
in  plants  are  of  two  kinds,  general  and  special.  Tho  general 
raoiions  of  the  sap  are  those  of  ascent  and  descent  liotb  of 
wliK-h  may  be  remlered  apparent  by  cutting  through  the 
trunk  of  h tree,  when  not  only  the  cut  surface  below  will 
present  an  exudation  of  juice  in  its  ascending  course,  but 
the  cut  surface  above  will  present  fluid  that  is  descending. 
The  existence  nnd  amount  of  the  fluids  thus  circulating  in 
plants  has  Imcn  demonstrated  by  an  ingenious  apparatus 
invented  by  M.  Riot  By  menns  of  a groove  in  the  lower 
surface  of  a hole  in  tho  stem  of  a tree,  and  a little  trough 
appliud  to  the  upper  surfaco,  ho  measured  the  amount 
of  a-HCendirig  and  descending  juices,  and  also  the  innueuro 
of  external  circumstances  upon  the  flow  of  the  fluid.  It 
was  observisl  bv  M.  Riot  that  the  descending  current  ismoru 
dense  and  saccliarine  than  tho  asceiiding,  although  this  is 
subject  to  slight  alieiations  during  ram.  Light  U tho  prin> 
cipal  agent  in  mollifying  the  flow.  Mdd  weather  facilitates 
tho  ascent  of  the  sap ; and  a sudden  cold,  hy  contracting  the 
tree,  appears  to  promote  its  descent.  If  the  cold  continues, 
the  ground  hardens,  and  tho  sap  again  ascends.  If  a thaw 
succeeds  a frost,  the  roots  rt>quire  replenishing,  and  a down- 
ward current  is  established.  The  ascent  of  the  sap,  w hich 
is  so  strong  in  spring,  ceases  when  the  leaves  are  fully  ex* 
panded.  AAor  the  middle  of  summer,  the  sun’s  rays  have 
less  power,  the  leaves  also  are  obstrucie«l  by  tlie  deposition  of 
secretions,  tho  whole  tree  attains  a slate  of  plethora,  and 
there  is  then  an  increase  of  the  descending  juices. 

Tlio  cause  uf  the  progression  of  the  sap  in  plants  has  over 
been  a fruitful  source  of  speculation.  Malpighi  suppisod  that 
it  dependerl  on  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  tlio  air  en> 
closed  in  the  air-vc6'»el.-i.  Rorelli  attributed  it  to  thu  cun- 
deni^ition  and  rarefaction  of  the  air  and  fluids  of  tho  plant. 
Du  Hamel,  who  was  also  supported  by  Linmeus,  accounted 
for  it  by  the  agency  of  heat  Halos  demonstrated  the  in- 
sufiieioncy  of  this  principle,  but  did  not  adopt  one 
objectionable.  Capillary  attraction  has  long  been  a favourite 
theory  in  explainitig  these  motions  hutit  is  liable  to  the  same 
objections  tliat  all  purely  physii-al  theories  are,  with  regard 
to  the  movements  uf  the  fluids  in  plants  and  animals.  I hoso 
liutaiiisiH  who  have  rcfiTrcd  theMi  laovemonis  to  o vital 
agency  have  nut  been  more  happy.  Hrugmanns,  Coulun, 
Sausaure.  and  others  adopted  tho  theory  of  vegetable  iriia- 
bilily.  The  vessels  in  which  the  sap  was  contained  were 
supp'ised  to  be  susceptible  uf  the  action  <»f  stimuli,  and  when 
the  i>ap,  which  acted  as  a stimulus,  was  applieil  to  them,  llie 
vessels  ccnlracted  and  the  sap  was  priq)clle«l.  Kmght 
referred  the  propulsion  of  sap  to  contraeiion  and  dilatation 
not  of  tho  vessels,  but  of  the  tne<lul*ary  plates  or  ray*. 
But  the  most  n>c«nt  theory  and  that  which  has  received 
tho  sanction  of  the  largest  number  of  botanists,  though  far 
from  being  unobjectionable,  is  that  of  Dutruchet.  He  altn- 
bules  the  motions  of  tho  sap  to  the  action  of  Exosrooee  and 
Endoemose.  [BivoosiioaB.J 


Tlie  special  motions  of  the  juices  of  plants  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  first  called  rotation,  the  second  cyriosu. 

1.  It  is  now  nearly  a century  ago  since  Corti  observed  a 
rotatory  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  cells  of  Caulima  frapctliN 
an  Italian  plant,  and  his  observations  were  Kub»equ(-nily 
followed  up  by  Amici,  Fontana,  and  Treviraiuni,  especially 
j the  first.  It  was  ascertained  by  thesu  observer*  ihul  ihis 
motion  was  not  at  all  runfined  to  the  plant  in  which  it  was 
first  set  n,  but  that  it  existed  in  many  others,  as  Valisiiena, 
Hydrocharis.  Foiamogoton,  &c.  But  of  all  the  plants  m 
which  it  uxiats,  it  may  be  seen  to  niuat  advantage  in  the 
CImra.  Seme  uf  the  species  of  this  genus  are  cumnion  in 
: Great  Britaui,  and  aro  found  iniiubiling  nunds  and  ditches 
The  whole  stem  uf  these  plants  is  cnvetxni  with  an  incrusta- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  isatiuched  to  their  epidermis, 
and  W’hinh  must  be  scraped  ofi  before  tho  cells  can  he  ex- 
posed. If  the  cells  thus  ex]>o«cd  Ih)  examined  with  a micro- 
scope of  the  ^th  of  an  inch  focal  length,  or  oven  levs,  liiu 
movement  s[K>keii  of  may  bo  easily  witnessed.  It  is  then 
found  to  consist  of  the  constant  motion  of  a number  of  little 
green  globules,  varying  in  size,  which  pass  up  on  one  side, 
and  turning  round  tho  lop  of  the  cell,  fvass  down  the  other 
side,  and  again  ascend.  According  to  Meyen,  these  globules 
are  cumposed  of  various  suhslances.  the  larger  one*  l>eing 
grains  of  starch,  others  little  bladders  colnureil  by  chloro- 
phylo;  and  some,  drops  of  oil.  The  current-H  which  these 
globules  indicate  are  entirely  confined  to  the  cell  in  which 
they  ocour,  the  motions  in  one  cell  nut  in  any  manner  in- 
terfering with  those  in  the  next.  Meyen  stales  that  the 
direction  in  which  the  globules  move  is  in  some  measure 
de|>endent  upon  the  internal  structure  of  the  coll,  which  is 
clothed  with  a number  of  little  green  bodies  arraiued  some- 
times in  a longitudinal  and  sometimes  in  a spiral  direction. 
The  movement  of  the  current  is  always  on  a line  with  these 
bodies, which  are  mostly  arranged  longitudinally  in  the  young 
cells  and  Hpirally  in  the  older  ones.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  globule*  move  in  the  cells  depends  iu  some  measure  on 
the  ago  of  thu  plani,  but  it  mostly  fails  in  proportion  to  the 
lime  w hich  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  conned  ion  with  sur- 
rounding parts.  Tlie  motion  is  increas'd  by  a range  of  tem- 
perature between  S6''aiid  77*  Pahr.,aiid  decreased  by  a greater 
amount  of  cold  or  heal.  The  motion  may  frc({uenlly  be 
restored  aficr  it  has  stopped,  eapeCiulW  in  cold  weather,  hy 
immersing  it  in  warm  water.  According  to  Schulz  this 
motion  U also  visible  in  the  Algir.  Fungi,  Lichen*,  Momcs, 
Naiadacem,  Podostemneesa,  Zo»teracesD.  Ilepaticese,  ivcnina, 
and  Ceratophyllum.  It  is  not  observed  in  the  higner  forms 
of  plant*,  hut  in  tliese  its  place  appears  to  bo  taken  by  the 
second  kind  of  special  motions,  of  which  we  shall  nuw*peak, 
called  Cyclusis. 

'i.  Cycloeis  is  a motion  of  tho  fluids  of  plants  which  wns 
first  describorl  by  Professor  Schulz  of  Berlin.  AUhuugh  hi* 
views  on  this  subject  have  long  been  l>eforc  botnni't*,  it  was 
not  till  that  his  essay  * Sur  la  Circulation  el  sur  Ic* 
VuisKuaux  Laticifi^rcs  duns  Ics  Plantes’  was  published.  It 
was  U>  this  essny  that  the  physical  prize  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Pans  was  awarded  in  1833. 

According  to  Schtilz,  this  motion  of  the  sap  tikes  place 
in  a }ieculiar  kind  uf  tissue  calle*!  cinenchyma,  nr  lulini- 
ferous  liMue.  [Tisauss,  Vrgxtahle.]  This  tissue  is  com- 
posed of  vessels  which  ireobsorved  in  three  diflerent  stale*: 
— 1.  broad  and  expanded;  2,  narrow  and  contracted;  .1, 
articulated.  These  forms  arc  capable  of  passing  one  into 
tho  other,  and  are  met  with  in  Iho  same  plant.  1 hey  ap- 
pear to  be  tho  same  vessels  as  tho>e  (lescriWd  by  Malpighi 
and  Moldenhawer  under  the  name  of  rd#a  propria.  TheMi 
vessel*  as  described  by  Schulz  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
exogenous  and  endogenous  plants,  aii<l  always  in  those 
which  posse**  spiral  vessels.  In  those  families  or  s]H*cieH 
which  do  nut  posse*.*  spiral  vessels,  the  inUTcellular  rotation 
is  found  taking  the  place  of  cyclusis.  The  parts  of  tho 
plant  in  winch  the  laticiforous  ti*«ue  is  iriost  easily  ohsorved 
are  the  rout,  stem,  petiole,  peduncle,  and  flower.  It  is  easily 
found  iu  thu  stipules  and  bark  of  the  fig,  in  the  valve*  of 
the  fruit  of  Chulidonium,  the  Iwirk  of  Acer  plaianoide*.  and 
the  interior  of  the  sepals  of  Calistegia  lepium.  It  is  most 
easily  seen  in  young  plants. 

Through  this  liisue  a fluid  passes,  sometimes  dear,  but 
more  frequently  milky,  to  whicU  the  name  of  lutrr  is  given. 
The  latex  appears  to  be  a p<iniun  of  tiio  fluid*  uf  the  plant 
more  slightly  organised,  and  separated  from  the  rest.  It  is 
viscid,  insoluble  in  water,  roloureil  mostly  while  but  some- 
times yellow,  red,  and  brown,  and  is  oAeu  transparent.  It 
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«bovin»ls  wilh  minute  plobules  which  pive  it  its  colour,  and 
arcordmg  to  Schul*  conalitute  the  livuig  part  of  the  latex.  i 
These  globules  oscillate  in  the  latex,  and  when  the  latter  is 
boparatud  from  the  plain,  they  coagulate,  and  leave  a fluid 
lymph  or  scrum.  This  properly  is  not  found  in  other  vege- 
t'ahlo  secroliona.  and  in  this  respect  prcscnli  a remarkable 
similarity  to  ihu  blood  of  nulmals.  In  fact  the  latex  seems 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  system  of  the  plant  that  the 
blo'^d  docs  to  tlm  system  of  the  animal,  and  to  be  the  immu- 
diate  source  of  the  various  secretions  of  plants. 

The  cause  of  these  special  motiunn,  like  that  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  animals,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
Tliat  they  should  continue,  several  conditions  arc  necessary, 
.such  as  heal,  light,  and  all  those  circumstances  essential  to 
the  existence  of  vital  irritability  in  plants,  hut  none  of  the«e 
ran  be  assigned  as  a true  cause.  Under  such  circumstances 
perhaps  it  U better  not  to  speculate  on  the  cause,  but  rather 
to  observe  (he  facts. 

SAP  is  a mode  of  executing  the  trenches  at  the  siege  of 
a fortress,  when  the  besiegers  arrive  witlim  such  a dii^tunce 
from  the  covered-way  that  the  fire  from  thence  beroines  loo 
dangerous  to  allow  the  men  to  work  on  the  ground  without 
being  protected  by  somocovering  objects,  as  gabions,  placed 
between  ihemsolvcsi  and  the  enemy. 

The  process  of  sapping  varies  with  the  distance  from  the 
works  of  the  fortress  ami  the  degree  of  activity  willi  which 
the  ilro  of  the  defenders  is  kept  up.  It  is  therefore  divided 
into  what  is  called  tap  and  the  cornjileitf  or^Wf 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  first  begins  to  be  tisetl 
in  forming  tlio  second  parallel  trench,  which  may  be  about 
320  yards  from  the  coverod*way;  and  il.is  executed  in  ilie 
following  manner. 

If  the  distance  from  the  depot  of  siege-materials  to  the 
place  of  the  intended  trench  is  not  too  great,  every  man 
carries  (wo  gabions,  one  on  each  side  of  him.  or  both  slung 
at  his  back  ; he  carries  also  a pickaxe  and  a spade,  ami  in 
the  first  case  these  arc  fixed  in  the  gabions,  but  in  the 
laller  he  carries  them  in  his  hamls.  If  the  dUtance  which 
tho  working  party  has  to  inarch  is  considerable,  this  burthen 
would  be  loo  fatiguing,  and  tlieii  each  roan  carries  on  bis 
shoulder  one  gabion  together  with  a pickaxe  or  a spade. 
The  work  is  begun  at  a night,  and  when  the  sappers  have 
arrived  at  tho  ground  wiiere  ibc  tnicing-Iiiic  for  the  in- 
tended troiicli  has  licen  laid  down,  they  set  up  their  gabions 
a few  inches  in  front  of  that  tracing-line,  the  oincersubscrv- 
iiig  (hat  (he  row  of  gabions  in  its  whole  length  is  correctly 
placed.  The  portion  of  trench  to  be  executed  by  eaidi  sap- 
per, or  workman,  is  equal  in  length  to  the  space  covered  by 
two  gabions  (about  4 feel) ; the  men  Ml  down  or  otherwise 
keep  themselves  covered  till  the  order  is  given  tueommenco 
digging,  atid  when  the  number  of  men  who  constitute  tho 
working  party  is  greater  thuii  siinicos  to  allow  one  man  to 
every  two  gabions,  (bose  who  have  nut  room  to  work  ruliro 
to  a Utile  distance  till  they  are  required  to  relieve  the 
others.  A roun  may  fill  his  two  gabions  with  earth  in  about  \ 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  they  will  be  proof  ngauist  a 
hinsket  bullet,  except  at  the  plat^*  wiiere  they  touch  each 
other ; after  this  tlie  eai  ill  ebiained  in  executing  the  trench 
is  thrown  beyond  the  gabi.ms  towards  the  fortress.  During 
the  prui'russuf  the  work  the  gabioii.s  are  pushed  a little  way 
outwards  at  the  top,  in  order  that  tluiy  may  effectually 
resist  tho  pressure  of  the  earth  which  they  are  to  rctiin; 
and  they  are  somclimos  crowned  by  two  or  three  rows  of 
fo-scines  which  are  laid  upon  them  in  a direction  parallel 
to  ilie  trench. 

If  the  Work  proceeds  by  dav  ami  night,  the  parties  are 
relieved  every  eight  hours;  anJ  a Ironcli  executed  by  flymg 
sap  may,  in  soil  of  medium  tenacity,  he  completed  by  three 
reliefs  of  men. 

When  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  have  advanced  so 
near  the  covered-way  that  tho  fire  of  tho  defenders  will  no 
lunger  permit  tho  men  to  bring  the  gabions  openly  to  the  i 
ground,  the  full  sap  is  practised.  For  this  purpose  the  sappers 
are  divided  into  brigades  of  eight  men  each ; and  of  these 
a derai-brigade  only  of  four  men  iscmployeil  in  the  form- 
ation of  a single  line  of  trench.  The  paity  is  provided  with 
a mantelet  (a  plate  of  iron  thick  cnougli  to  bo  musket-proof, 
and  capable  ol  being  moved  forwonl  by  being  mounted  on 
small  whiH.ds)  by  which  the  men  may  bo  covered  in  front; 
or,  instead  of  this  machine,  there  is  provulud  for  the  same 
purpose  a great  gabion  called  a sap-roUcr.  This  is  a cvliii* 
der  of  ba«ket-wuik,  6 feet  long,  am!  altout  4 feel  diameter, 
•nd  having  wiiluu  it  a gabion  of  equal  length,  but  about 


2 feet  6 inches  diameter  ; the  axe*  of  the  two  gabions  arc 
coincident,  and  the  space  between  the  exterior  of  one  and 
the  interior  of  the  other  is  sluffoil  with  fascines,  by  which 
means  it  is  rendered  muskol-proof.  The  sap-roller  turning 
on  its  convex  surface  is  found  to  l>e  more  manageable  than 
the  inantelet ; and  when  it  is  intended  to  form  u trench  in 
any  proposed  direction,  bv  breaking  out  from  one  which 
has  been  already  executed,  il  is  raised  over  the  para|>et  of 
the  laitor  trench,  and  gradually  luwere<l  on  tho  exterior 
side,  being  guided  by  means  of  a hook,  so  that  il  may  have 
a position  per^icndicular  to  the  line  of  the  intended  trench. 
The  leading  sapper  of  thedemi-brigade  iheii  cuts  through 
the  parapet,  and  pushing  tho  sap-roUer  forward  about  2 feel, 
ho  hastily  plai'cs  an  empty  gabion  in  rear  of  that  extremity 
of  the  sap-roller  which  is  nearest  to  the  enemy’s  work,  in 
i orrler  llial  he  may  be  covered  on  Ina  flank;  liteu  kneeling 
behind  the  gabion,  he  oxcavatus  a portion  of  a tretuh,  lt> 
inches  wide,  and  as  many  in  depth,  leaving  a bermu  about 
12  inches  broad  between  (he  gabion  and  the  neatest  edgeof 
the  excavation,  and  throwing  (he  earth  into  the  gabion. 
When  this  portion  is  dug,  the  sap-rollor  is  advanced  about  2 
feel  farther,  and  another  gabion  is  set  up  in  iu  rear,  adja- 
cent In  the  fotmer,  and  in  the  line  of  iIm.'  intended  trench; 
a short  fa*cine,  or  two  sand-bags  (hogs  full  of  earth),  are 
pl.-Mx^il  one  above  another  in  the  hollow  between  the  two 
gabions,  in  order  that  a musket-ball  may  not  be  able  to  pe- 
netrate through  the  screen  in  that  part.  The  sapper  then 
excavates  as  before,  and  having  filled  the  second  gabion,  n 
third  is  hande<l  to  him,  which  lie  places  ami  fills  os  ho  con- 
tinuos  to  advance.  The  second  s.ipper  of  the  sr{Uad  follows 
the  first,  kce{iing  a little  way  in  his  rear,  and  increases  the 
width  only  of  thctrei.cb  by  20  inches  on  the  side  which  is 
farlhc^t  from  the  line  of  gabions,  and  he  also  throws  tho 
earth  into  and  lieyond  the  gabions.  Tlie  third  t»ap])er  follows, 
and  increases  the  depth  only  by  18  inches  on  a breadth  of  20 
inches  measured  from  tho  rear  side  of  the  trench  toward* 
the  gabions : and  the  fourth  sap]>er  excavates  a {Kiriion  3 feet 
deep,  increasing  the  breadth  of  the  trench  towards  the  rear 
by  10  inches.  By  tins  arrangement  the  tasks  of  the  diffei- 
ent  men  are  rumiered  nearly  equal,  and  complete  cover  is 
obtained  vrhen  the  work  of  tho  third  man  is  exocutecL  Tiie 
four  men  thus  form  a trench  4 feet  wide  and  3 feet  de^  p, 
and  a step  is  left  on  the  side  ncareiil  to  the  gabions  for  con- 
venience in  standing  to  fire  over  (he  para]>e(.  The  working 
parties  from  the  infantry  of  tho  line  afterw  ards  complete  tiic 
trencli  by  incTCa.siug  the  width  to  its  usual  extent,  about  12 
feet. 

Sinoe  the  head  sap}>cr  has  the  most  dangerous  \iost,  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  sappers  relieve  him  by  altcrnatel) 
taking  his  place  ; and  tho  work  advances  about  8 or  lU  feci 
per  hour,  according  to  the  tenacity  of  the  earth. 

If  the  tire  of  the  place  should  be  considerably  subdued 
by  the  action  of  tlie  besiegers’  batteries,  the  full  and  flv  iiig 
sap  may  be  combined  in  order  to  expedite  (he  approachu.-». 

! Thus  a parly  of  aappers  advancing  on  their  hands  and  kin  c.-'. 
and  rolling  gabions  before  tliom,  on  arriving  utconvcnieiit 
places  sot  up  the  latter  in  line;  then  two  or  thiuo  men,  at 
certain  intervals  from  each  other,  dig  pits  behind  the  gabioii'. 
in  order  to  gut  cover,  and  afterwards  work  towards  nurh 
other,  making  a small  trench,  and  filling  the  gabions  with 
earth.  The  trench  may  sub^cquciUly  bo  made  of  the  re- 
quired width. 

When  tho  distance  to  be  passed  over  is  short,  the  line  of 
trench  is  carried  on  directly  towards  the  place,  sometimes 
by  a simple  trench,  with  traverses  ut  intenaW,  and  souh’- 
timcs  by  what  is  called  the  double  sap.  This  is  pcrfoinitjd 
by  two  squads  or  demi-brigodcs,  who  work  parallel  to  each 
other,  each  being  covered  in  front  by  iLs  own  snp-roller,  and 
there  is  a iJiird  roller  in  rear  of  tho  sniall  interval  hutwccu 
the  others.  A row  of  gabions  is  placu<1  on  the  right  of  the 
trench  executed  by  one  squad,  and  on  the  left  of  that  which 
> IS  executed  by  the  other : the  distances  between  tho  rows  of 
gabions  is  about  twelve  fool,  and  traveivc.s  are  foimed  in  the 
trench  at  intervals  as  the  work  adMinces.  These  projeci 
alternately  from  opposite  sidos,  so  us  to  leave  a serpuniiue 
pas-iage  along  the  liench. 

SAP-GRKEN,  a pigment,  prcparenl  by  evaporating  the 
juice  of  tho  berries  of  llic  Hhumnus  cail/iarticut,  or  Imck- 
thorn,  to  dryne>s,  mixed  with  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
les«  io  in  alcohol,  and  iii»oluhle  in  irthcr  and  nil*.  Acids 
redden  it.  hut  Uie  alkalis  and  alkaline  varlits  restore  the 
green  colour. 

bAl^WOUS,  the  name  gonecajly  givea  to  a group  of 
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South  Ainorican  roonkeye,  includint^  in  iU  larg«r  sense  the 
Ordinary  Sa^yajoui  [Atbles;  Lagothrix],  and  the  other 
Sttj^jou*  {.Cebui,  GwIT).  These  last,  which  are  termed 
S<tjoua,  have  the  head  round,  the  thumbs  distinct,  but 
scarcotv  onposablo  on  the  fore  hands,  and  the  tail  entirely 
covered  witn  hair,  although  still  prehensile. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  Cuvier  truly  says, 
that  they  are  nearly  as  difficult  to  characterise  as  those  of 
the  American  Howlers.  [XIycbtbs.] 

The  whole  of  the  SajouJt  are  very  active,  climb  admi* 
rably.  and  arc  aliogelhor  well  formed  fur  an  arboreal  life. 
Tbc  fure-hands  suffer  by  comparUon  with  tho^e  of  the  Old 
World  monkeys,  and  exhibit  a less  perfect  organisation. 
The  thumb  is  longer,  but  is  more  on  a line  with  tbc  other 
fingers.  The  palms  both  of  the  fore  and  hinder  extremities 
are  endowed  with  great  sensibility.  Small  in  sixe  and  playful 
in  disposition,  the  Sajous  lead  a gregarious  merry  life, 
feeding  chiefiy  on  fruits  and  insects.  The  facial  angle  is 
about  6ti*. 

One  of  the  most  common  species  is  the  JVerr^  {Cehu4 
Aptllaw  but  why  it  should  have  obtained  this  dolorous  title  is 
nut  very  clear,  fur  when  confined  it  is  good  Icmperod,  play- 
ful, and  hardy.  The  fur  is  rather  rich,  inclining  to  olive, 
with  a golden  tinge  on  the  lighter  parts ; and  the  face  is 
bordered  with  a paler  circle,  varying  considerably  in  shad- 
ing and  breadth,  being  nearly  wanting  in  some  individuals. 
This  s|>ocies  has  been  known  to  breed  in  confinement. 

Humboldt  describes  another  species,  Cebua  albi/ront,  the 
Ouavapavi  det  eatarracUt,  about  the  same  size  as  (he  Iasi, 
with  a grepsh-bliie  face,  excepting  the  pure  while  orbits  aud 
forehead,  ^e  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  groyUh-olivo; 
but  the  hue  is  lightest  on  the  bark  and  belly. 

Locality,  Hafntt,  tf-c. — The  disiin^uished  zoologist  above 
named  found  this  pretty  species  living  in  Iroops  in  Ihe 
forests  near  the  cataracts  of  ihu  Orinoco.  Mild  and  active, 
they  are  oflen  kept  by  the  Indians  as  playihmgs,  and  are 
very  entertaining.  Thus  Humboldt  saw  one  domesti- 
cated worthy  at  Maypures  that  caught  a pig  every'  morning, 
and  rode  him  about  while  he  was  feeding  in  the  savanna  the 
whole  day.  Another  in  the  house  of  a missionary  bcilrodo  i 
a rat  which  had  been  brought  up  with  it  and  patiently  sub-  I 
milted  to  the  rider.  I 

Wo  proceed  to  illustrate  this  group  by  two  species.  I 

I.  Cebux  /aiucUtM. 

Description. — In  this,  the  Styou  cornu  of  the  French,  ' 
Honied  Sapojnti  of  the  English.  Simla  /atnelhu  of  Liii- 
DBUS,  we  ha%e  a variety  of  the  form  markc'd  by  the  extra- 
ordinary direction  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead.  Colour,  in 
some  de<‘p  brownish  or  purplish  black ; in  others,  rrtldisli 
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brown.  The  skin  on  the  naked  parts  dark  purple.  Tha 
hair  of  the  forehead  stands  up  like  a crescent,  or  a water- 
man’s cap  with  the  front  elevated.  When  viewed  in  IVont 
it  exhibits  the  appearance  of  two  horns.  The  lips  of  these 
erect  hairs  and  of  those  on  the  cheeks  are  paler. 

There  is  a variety  with  mure  white  about  the  tufts  and 
jaw. 

Locality. — French  Guiana. 

3.  Cebtu  monachus. 

Description.— Thi*,  the  Su'i  d grotse  tete  of  the  French, 
Lar^c  hfodnl  Supt^/ou  of  the  Etiglish.  has  no  fruntal  tuft 
like  iho  last.  On  tho  contrary  the  head  is  covered  with 
short  whitish  hairs  of  a shorn  appearance.  The  breast  and 
belly,  suies  of  the  checks,  and  all  the  fhmt,  yellowi»h  white. 
Fore-arms,  hinder  extremities,  and  tail,  block.  Irregular 
patches  of  black  and  brown  cover  the  rest  of  tho  body. 
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Fifteen  or  sixteen  s|>ccios  are  recorded  of  this  the  roost 
numerous  group  of  the  American  monkeys.  Tb^  may  bo 
considered  as  raprobenting  ip  that  continent  the  Girx.YOXs 
of  tbo  Old  World,  which  are  also  very 

SAPAN  WOOU,  a dve-wood  which  is  ylvldeil  by  a spo- 
cies  of  Cssalpinia,  as  brazil-wood  is  by  C.  braxilirnsit, 
found  111  tho  West  Indiea,  and  by  C.  ccAi»ufo.  a native  of 
Brazil,  and  whicb  is  imported  from  Yarious  parts  of  tho 
West  Indies  and  %>utlt  Amoriep.  $apan-wood,  which  is 
similar  m prupertifo^  is  a prixluco  of  and  yielded  by 
0.  Sapan.  a tuurnv  tree  which  has  been  fully  described  and 
figured  both  by  fUieedi^  aod  Rumphius.  U is  a native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  India,  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  as  well  ns  of 
the  various  islands  tho  Indian  Archipelago,  Philippines, 
&c.  The  wood  hus  been  used  m a dye-wood  from  very 
early  tiroes  in  India,  and  >s  qgicribed  as  a modirine  in 
Penuuu  work^  under  the  oamQ  fooAum,  derived  fi^m  its 
common  IndikP  name,  while  it  if  also  knowq  hy  that  of 
puttungt  dorived  from  the  Sanscrit  patassga.  Sapan  is  its 
namf  among  tne  Malays,  acoording  to  Rumphius. 

Aocording  to  Bancroft  it  found  it|  way  into  Europe 
some  time  nelbre  the  disooTory  of  America,  and  it  stilt 
continues  to  bo  imiHtrlod.  It*  colouring-roattor  differs 
liUlc  from  that  of  Brazil-woiMl,  but  the  best  »»pan  wuihI 
does  not  yield  more  than  half  the  quantity  that  may  be 
obtained  ftoro  an  equal  weight  of  Brazil-woorl.  and  the 
colour  is  not  so  bright  (Bancroft.)  Brazil-wood  therefore 
brings  more  than  ^ublo  (he  price,  the  latter  selling  for  30/. 
and  upwards  a ton.  and  tho  Sapan-wood  from  to  ML 
Tbc  import  of  Sapan-wood  into  Calcutta  amounted,  in 
1837-38,  to  I6,172{  bazar  roaunds  from  Pegu.  Singapore. 
Bombay,  and  China.  Of  Ihla  4460|  maunds  woro  re- 
exrmrtcd  to  Great  Britain. 

SAPIND.^'CE/E,  a natural  order  of  plants  b<donging  to 
the  calycose  groupofnol)  pelalous  Exogeni.  It  consists  of  trees 
or  shrubs,  rarely  beroaceous  pilots,  with  creet  or  climbing 
stems,  with  alternate  often  compound  leaves,  rarely  simple, 
with  or  without  stipules,  and  uften  marked  with  lines  or 
pellucid  dots.  Their  in^rescence  is  racemose  or  panicu- 
voL.  XX.— 3 ir 
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late,  with  small  white  or  rose-coloured  rarely  yellow  Ouwcra.  | 
which  are  seldom  barren  or  hermaphrodtie.  lire  calyx  oon-  | 
sisls  of  4 5 sepals,  slii(hUy  cohering  at  the  base.  The  petals  i 
are  the  same  in  number  os  the  sepals,  one  being  occasionally 
abortive.  They  are  in  general  furnished  with  a petal-like 
scale,  but  are  sometimes  naked.  They  have  a Heshy  glan- 
dular disk  occasionally  occupying  the  base  of  the  calyx.  The 
alamens  are  definite,  about  twice  the  number  of  the  sepals. 
The  filaments  are  free  or  slightly  connate,  the  anthers 
S celled.  The  ovary  3-celled,  rarely  2-4  celled,  the  cells 
containing  1-2-3  ovulea.  Style  undivided,  or  more  or  less 
deeply  2-  or  3-eleft.  The  se^  have  usually  an  aril,  are 
without  albumen,  and  have  a curved  or  spirally  lwisle<l  em- 
bryo. They  are  inhabitants  of  roost  parts  of  the  tropics, 
more  especially  of  South  America  and  India.  They  are  nut 
found  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America.  One 
genus  is  found  in  New  Holland,  Dodonea. 

This  order  is  closely  allied  to  Acerace®.  from  which  they 
only  differ  in  their  aliornale  leaves  and  petals.  The  number 
of  their  alamens  eight,  with  five  unequal  sepals,  point  out  a 
relation  with  Polygalace®.  Their  climbing  habit  and  ten- 
dency to  produce  tendrils  give  them  a remote  relation 
to  Vtlaces.  In  this  order,  although  the  leaves,  branches, 
and  other  organs  act  in  a deleterious  manner,  yet  their  fruit 
and  seeds  ara  eatable  and  wholesome.  The  Lttchi  and 
Longan.  favourite  fruits  in  China,  are  produced  by  the 
genus  Euphoria.  These  fruits  are  sweet,  with  a sub- 
acid flavour,  and  when  dried  are  sometimes  brought  to 
this  country.  They  are  considered  a great  luxury  in  China, 
and  are  sent  at  a great  expense  from  the  provinces  of  Fo- 
kien  and  Quan-long,  where  they  grow,  to  Pekin,  for  the 
consumption  of  the  emperor,  ^veral  other  genera  bear 
fruits  which  are  very  delicious,  and  are  eaten  in  Japan  and 
Broxil.  The  Sspindus  is  remarkable  for  bearing  a pulpy 
fruit,  the  outer  part  of  which  has  been  used,  on  account  of 
ita  detergent  properties,  as  a soap.  [Sapinous  ] Some  of 
the  species  of  this  genus  also  produce  eatable  fruits.  Pau- 
linia  is  another  gonus  which  has  poisonous  pro)>erties  re- 
siding in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  whilst  the 
fruits  are  eatable.  The  whole  of  the  order  partakes  more 
or  less  of  these  properties. 
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SAPINDUS,  contracted  from  Sspo  Indicus,  or  Indian 
aoap,  and  applied  to  a genus  of  plants  of  iho  nalural  order 
of  Sapindacc®,  which  has  been  so  called  in  consequence  of 
the  berries  of  many  of  tbo  species  being  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  as  soap.  The  genus  is  Iropicnl,  containing 
between  twenty  and  thirty  species,  which  are  found  in  the 
tropical  parls  Imth  of  the  Ol<l  and  New  World.  It  is  cha- 
racterisi^  by  having  the  calyx  4-  to  5 partite;  peials  as 
many  as  tho  sepals,  a li'tle  longer,  naked  or  hairy,  or  with  a 
scale  above  the  claw.  Torui  or  disk  occupying  tho  bottom 


of  tho  caly.v.  Stamens  8 to  10,  inserted  between  the  mar- 
gin of  tbe  disk  and  ovary.  Ovary  3*  rarely  2 celled  ; ovule 
1,  erect  at  the  base  of  each  celt.  Style  with  a 3-  rarely 
2 lubed  stigma.  Fruit  fleshy,  1-2  rarely  3-lobcd,  each  lube 
1-  to  2-  rarely  3-secded,  with  the  seeds  furnished  wi.h  an 
ard.  live  species  consist  of  trees  having  loaves  without  sti- 
pules, with  the  inflorescence  in  racemes  or  terminal  pani- 
cles. Flowers  small,  white,  or  greutiish  while.  IkrriC'i  ail 
red  and  saponaceous,  on  which  account  they  have  been  em- 
ployed for  washing  woollens  and  clothes  of  various  k:nd»  in 
different  countries.  For  instance,  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
continent  of  America,  $.  saponaria  yields  tho  so-called 
soap-berries,  and  in  Java,  S.  rorak;  so  in  India  several 
species,  us  S.  acuroinatus,  laurifolius,  emarginaius,  and 
detergent,  yield  berries  which  are  called  reetha,  and  in  their 
dried  state  may  be  bought  in  every  bazaar,  as  they  are 
everywhere  employed  os  a substitute  for  soap.  Tbe  fleshy 
part  of  these  Mrries  is  viscid,  and  in  dry  ing  assumes  a 
shining  aemi-lransparent  oppeorance ; when  rubbed  with 
I water,  they  form  a lather  like  soap.  This  is  owing  to  tbe 
presence  of  a principle  called  by  chemists  Saponine,  which 
is  often  uniter!  with  an  acrid  principle,  whence  these  berries 
are  said  to  injure  cloth  whirn  has  been  much  washed  with 
them.  The  bark  and  root  have  similar  properties,  and  have 
been  employod  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  medicinally, 
in  the  countries  where  they  arc  indigenous.  The  hertiea, 
which  are  about  the  size  of  cherries  enclose  black  shining 
nuts,  which  used  formerly  to  he  much  impelled  and  cm- 
ploved  as  buttons  for  waislroats,  afler  having  been  tipped 
witb  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal.  The  kernel  of  these  nuts 
rontaint  an  edible  oil,  which  is  sometimes  employed  for 
burning.  The  fruits  of  S,  seiicgalensis  and  of  S.  esculentus 
are  eaten,  and  the  wood  ofsome  species,  os  of  S rubigiiiosus, 
is  close-grained  and  hard,  and  furm'i  valuable  timber. 

SAPODIIXA.  [Sapotacb.u.] 

S.\POTA'CEiB,  or  SA  POTE.E,  a nalural  ordei  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  jHilycarpous  group  of  inonopelalous  Exo* 
gens.  It  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  which  abound  with  a 
railkv  juice;  the  branches  are  round;  the  leaves  alternate, 
simple,  entire,  coriaceous,  destitute  of  stipules  ; their  under 
sides  being  covered  by  a silky  or  downy  pubcsi-ence.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  regular,  and  united;  the  calyx  is  4-8- 
cleft,  imbricate  in  sstivaiiun;  the  corolla  is  hypogynous. 
regular,  and  cleft;  the  lobes  are  equal  in  number  to  the  se- 
pals and  alternate  with  tliem  ; the  stamens  are  definite  and 
distinct,  some  are  barren  and  some  fertile,  ibe  former  being 
< alternate  with  the  sepoU,  the  latter  opposite;  the  ovary  is 
superior,  with  sevenii  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  one  erect 
ovule;  stylo  single;  stigma  undivided;  seeds  nut-like, 
sometimes  cohering  into  a severnl-cclled  putamcn  ; embrvo 
large,  erect,  and  enclosed  in  lleMiy  albumen.  TIiLv  family 
of  plants  is  most  nearly  allietl  to  that  of  Kbonucc®,  uiih 
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ubirh  it  agrees  in  habit,  ita  monopetaloua  regular  hypog)'- 
nous  eoroUu,  the  absence  of  a hyi>ogynoua  disk,  its  several- 
oellcd  ovary,  and  dcfiniie  ovules  ami  slamens.  It  differs 
however  in  the  jKissession  of  milky  juice,  soft  wood,  herma- 
phrodite tlowers,  undivided  stigma,  and  I-aeeded  ovary 
with  erect  ovules.  The  phnis  of  this  family  are  chiefly 
natives  of  India,  Africa,  and  America.  Some  of  the  species 
produce  fruits  which  are  much  prised  as  arliclca  of  diet 
Amongst  these  is  ihe  sapodilla  plum,  or  nasoberry,  which  is 
the  produce  of  Achras  sapota.  The  star-apple,  marma- 
lade, tile  medlar  of  Surinam,  and  other  eatable  fruits  are 
derived  from  plants  belonging  to  this  order.  Most  of  the 
species  yield  large  quantities  of  a milky  juice,  which,  un- 
like the  secrelioiiH  of  most  lactescent  families  of  plants, 
may  be  used  for  alimentary  purposes.  The  fruit  and  seeds 
abound  in  oil,  which  is  solid  like  butter,  and  has  a mild 
plca-sani  flavour.  [Bassia.]  The  bark  of  some  species  of 
Achras  U astringent  and  tonic,  and  has  been  recommended 
as  a substitute  for  quinine. 

S.\POR-  [Pbrsia— Hri/ory.] 

SAPPERS  AND  MINERS.  ROYAL,  the  non-com- 
missioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  corps  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers. They  arc  employed  in  building  and  repairing  per- 
manent fortifications,  in  raising  fieId-re<loubts  and  batteries, 
in  making  gabions  and  fascincK,  in  digging  trenches  [Sap], 
and  executing  galleries  of  mines  during  sieges,  and  also  in 
forming  bridges  of  rafts,  boats,  and  pontoons.  ! 

The  troops  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  engineers  ' 
were  first  embodied  at  the  termination  of  the  war  between  I 
Groat  Britain  und  her  American  colonics,  and  they  then  re-  I 
coived  the  designation  of  Royal  Military  Artificers.  The  ! 
duke  of  Richrouml,  who  was  at  that  time  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  formed  them  into  independent  companies,  and 
caused  them  to  be  stationed  chiefly  at  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth. Cbatbatn.  Dover,  and  Gibraltar.  In  the  year  1807 
Ihe  Military  Artificers  constituted  a corps  of  32  companies, 
each  consisting  of  12G  men ; and  a sul^lieutenant  was  at- 
tached to  each  company,  which  was  placed  under  any  senior 
captain  of  engineers  who  might  happen  to  bo  where  the 
company  was  stationed.  But  the  want  of  a proper  organi- 
zation, and  of  officers  permanently  attached  to  the  troops, 
gradually  brought  on  a relaxation  of  discipline  and  a ne- 
glect of  the  particular  duties  fur  which  the  men  were  in- 
tended ; it  is  even  said  that  when  detachments  were  tu  be 
drawn  from  the  companies  for  any  intended  expedition,  the 
engineer  officers  who  selected  the  men  sent  only  those  who 
were  tiio  least  efficient,  and  that  consequently,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  war  against  the  French  in  Spain,  the  ser- 
vice sufl'ered  much  from  the  inexperience  of  the  troops  of 
this  c)as!«. 

After  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Badajoz  in  181 1,  it  was 
proposed  to  select  some  companies  from  the  corps  of  Royal 
Military  .Artificers,  and  to  form  them  into  a body  expressly 
for  the  purpose  uf  executing  field-works;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  this  pro]H>sul  was  carried  into  effect.  Lieutenant- 
General  Mann,  who  was  made  inspector-general  of  forti- 
fications, obtained  permission  to  have  the  name  of  the  whole 
corps  changed  into  that  of  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners ; and 
Lot^  Mulgrave  then  formed  at  Chatham  the  institution  at 
which  the  men  have  ever  since  been  regularly  instructed  in 
all  the  duties  connected  with  military  engineering.  The 
junior  officers  of  engineers  were  at  the  same  time  appointed 
to  act  us  the  regimental  officers  of  the  companies.  This  in- 
stitution has  been  from  the  first  (April,  1812)  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Posley,  a meritorious  officer,  who  as  an 
engineer  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

A detachment,  consisting  of  300  men,  was  sent,  in  1813, 
to  perform  the  duty  of  sappers  and  miners  at  the  siege  of 
Sk  Sebastian,  where  they  rendered  essential  service.  In 
1814  a brigade  of  engineers  was  attached  to  every  division 
of  the  army ; each  brigade  consisted  uf  aeompany  of  sappers 
and  miners,  with  horses  and  carriages  sufficient  to  convey 
the  tools  necessary  for  the  work  of  500  men ; and  five  com- 
panies of  sappers  and  miners  served  with  the  pontoon  train, 
which  consisted  of  80  pontoons,  with  the  forges,  waggons, 
&C.  The  whole  corps  was  under  the  orders  of  a brigade- 
major  of  engineers. 

From  1812  to  the  peace  in  1814,  the  corps  of  aanpers  and 
miners  amounted  to  2861  men;  and  during  the  hostililies 
in  1615,  it  consisted  of  2421  men.  At  present  it  consists  of 
13  companies,  each  of  66  men;  and,  dwaides  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  sapping,  mining,  making  gabions. 


fascines,  &c.,  the  men  are  taught  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  fortification,  the  manner  of  drawing  plans  and 
sections  uf  buildings,  and.  to  a certain  extent,  tbo  an  of 
land-surveying.  Several  of  the  companies  are  employed  in 
Ihe  Colonics  in  the  exercise  of  their  professional  dulieg; 
and  of  those  which  remain  in  this  eouniry,  some  are  en- 
gaged under  the  officers  of  engineers  in  the  mechanical 
operations  connected  with  the  survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  which  is  being  carriod  on  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance; parties  of  the  oorp  also  regularly  attend  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Sandhurat  and  tbo  East  India  Com- 
pany’s seminary  at  Addiscombe.  where  they  execute,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  genllomen-cadeta,  the  several  works 
connected  with  the  practice  of  field- fortification.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  that  the  troops  of  the  corps  have  in- 
variably, in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  have  been 
employed,  conducted  tWmsclves  as  intelligent  men  and 
steady  soldiers. 

SAPPHIRE.  [CoRUKDtTM.] 

S.APPHO  was  a native  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  though 
the  exact  place  is  uncertain,  for  according  to  some  she  was 
born  in  Eresus,  and  according  to  others  in  Mitylene.  Tba 
time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown,  and  there  are  few  events 
of  her  life  which  can  be  exactly  ascertained.  Her  own 
fragments,  as  well  as  those  of  Alcsus,  show  that  these  two 
greatest  poets  of  the  ASolic  school  were  conlemporariet, 
though  Sappho  must  have  been  younger  than  Alcmua, 
for  sho  was  still  alivo  in  568  B-C-,  as  may  bo  inferred 
from  the  ode  that  she  addressed  to  her  brother  Charaxui, 
in  which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchased  Rhodo- 
pit,  the  courtesan,  from  her  master,  and  having  been  in- 
duced by  his  lovo  for  her  to  emancipate  her.  (Herod.,  it 
135;  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  596.)  Charaxus  bought  Rhodopis  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  in  all  probability  not  before  the 
reign  of  Amaais,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  569  b.c.  Be- 
fore this  time,  and  when  she  wasstill  in  full  possession  of  her 
beauty,  she  is  said  to  have  left  Iter  country  for  Sicily,  but 
the  cau«e  of  this  (light  is  unknown.  (Marm.  Par..  Ep.  36; 
Ovid,  Ileroid.,  xv.  51.)  It  was  formerly  a common  buUef  (hat 
Sappho  destroyed  herself  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  the 
Lcucadian  rock,  in  despair  at  her  love  being  unrequited  by 
a youth  named  Phaon.  It  is  true  that  in  her  odes  she  fre- 
quently mentioned  a youth  whom  she  loved,  who  did  not 
return  her  love,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name  of  Phaon 
in  any  of  her  poems ; and  if  the  name  did  occur,  it  was  pro- 
bably the  name  of  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Venus,  who  waa 
in  some  legends  called  Phaon  or  Phaeton.  It  is  therefore 
not  unlikely  that  the  manner  in  which  she  described 
Venus  addressing  Phaon  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story 
of  her  own  passionate  love  for  Phaon.  The  story  of  her 
‘leap  from  the  Lcucadian  rock'  is  likewise,  as  O.  Mtiller 
and  others  have  shown,  a mere  fiction  which  arose  from  a 
figurative  poetical  expression,  for  the  phrase  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  soino  poets  to  express  a violent  love  from 
which  relief  is  sought  by  a leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock 
into  tbe  sea.  It  is  not  expressly  slated  by  any  of  the  an- 
lients  who  tell  the  story,  whether  Sappho  terminated  her 
life  by  the  leap  or  whether  she  survived  iU 

The  genuine  sources  of  informaiion  as  to  Sappho  are  the 
fragmentsof  hcrown  poems  and  somoof  AIcaus,and  inread- 
ing them  it  should  not  be  fbrgolten  that  Sappho  belonged  to 
Ihe  /Eolian  race,  which  at  the  lime  when  the  state  of  suciely 
in  Attica  had  assumed  a totally  different  aspect  from  that  of 
the  Heroic  age,  still  retained  much  of  the  simplicity  of  an- 
tienl  Greek  manners.  At  Athens  women  lived  in  the 
strictest  seclusion,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  women  of 
ability,  such  as  Sappho  and  her  numerous  friends,  would 
lead  to  the  opinion  among  Athenians  that  sho  led  an  im- 
moral life.  It  is  now  superfluous  to  vindicate  tba  personal 
character  of  Sappho,  fOr  this  has  been  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  F.  G.  Welcker,  in  a little  work  called  ‘ Sappho 
von  einem  berrsebenden  Vonirtbeil  befreit,'  Gottingen, 
1816. 

With  the  exception  of  one  complete  ode  and  a consider- 
able number  of  short  fragments,  the  poems  of  Sappho  have 
perished;  but  what  we  poasesa  is  sufficient  to  josiify  tbe 
admiration  of  tbe  antients.  In  warmth  and  purity  of  feel- 
ing, in  grace  and  sweetness,  and  in  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
diction,  she  baa  perhaps  never  been  excelled  by  any  lyric 
poet  either  of  antient  or  modem  times.  The  loss  of  her 
works  is  perhaps  as  much  to  be  lamented  as  that  of  any  other 
antient  author  whose  writings  have  perished,  for  besides  the 
pleasure  that  might  have  b«n  derived  from  them  as  worka 
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of  trt,  they  wouM  umloubtodly  have  thrown  much  light  on 
the  condition  and  m>cial  rolalion»  of  women  in  fioiue  parts  of 
Greece,  a auhjecl  now  involved  in  great  obacuriiy.  The 
antienU  divided  her  poems  into  nine  InKika.  which  consUtcd 
of  orutio  odea,  epithalamiu,  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  other 
poems.  iSie  rythmical  coii'truction  of  her  odes  wan  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  AIcbus  though  with  many  varia- 
tions, and  in  harmony  with  the  sofier  character  of  her 
poetry.  Tliere  is  averse  called  the  Sapphic  verse,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  poetess,  and  which  she  is 
said  to  have  invented.  The  verse  is  as  follows:—  i 

---'/ 

The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  Sapphic  verses  fol- 
lowed bv  a versus  Adonicus.  It  has  been  very  frequently 
imitated  by  poets  of  aniient  As  well  as  modern  limes. 

The  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  are  generally 
p^riiiled  together  with  the  awrilK-d  to  Anacreon, 

lite  best  separate  editions  are;  ‘Sappho  I.A*bbia.  Cat miua 
et  Fragmenia.  rec.  comment,  illnsir.  schemata  musira  adj., 
&c..  11.  F.  M.  Volger,’  Lipsico,  IfilO,  8vo. ; Sapjdio.  ‘ Fragm. 
Specimen  Operae  m omnibus  anis  Graecorum  Lyricjp  reli- 
q^uiis,  &c.,  proposuit  C.  F.  Ncbe,’  Kerim,  1 827,  •llo.  The  best 
^rman  translation  is  bv  K.  L.  Kannegieascr,  Berlin,  1827. 
(Muller,  //t*r  of  Grcc*  Lit.,  h,  p.  172-180;  Bode, 
chirhte  der  ttellmitchen  Uichthximt,  vol.  pi.  2,  p.  411, 
&c.t 

SAPY'GIDj*,  n flimily  of  Hyrocnopterous  insects  of  the 
section  iwsorea,  the  species  of  which  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  feet,  in  both  sexes,  being  slender,  and  little 
or  nut  at  all  spinuse ; the  nntennm  are  at  Ica.*it  as  long  os 
the  head  and  thorax  together,  and  generally  Increase  in 
tbickneas  towards  the  extremity.  Jn  the  genus  Sujysix 
the  eyes  arc  deeply  emarginale ; the  antuiince  are  subcia- 
vate.  slightly  curved  outwards  at  the  ajux  in  the  males, 
straight  in  the  tbrnales.  and  inserted  m a cavity  at  the  base 
of  the  clypeus,  with  an  elevated  ridge  between  them;  the 
superior  winn  have  one  marginal  cell,  which  passes  beyond 
the  third  submarginaJ.  and  is  acuminate;  and  four  sub- 
marginal cells,  the  second  the  smallest  and  receiving  the 
first  recurrent  nervure,  the  third  receiving  the  second,  and 
the  fourth  apical. 

The  Species  of  this  genus  are  usually  of  moderate  size. 
The  females  are  said  to  form  boles  in  the  mortar  of  walls, 
or  in  putrescent  wood,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs  vrith 
fbod  to  supply  the  larvaa.  Latrcitle  supposes  them  to  be 
parasitic  Upon  some  of  the  wild  bi‘o$;  and  Mr,  Shuckard 
observes  that  he  has  caught  the  S<ijy^a  punctata  (a  species 
found  in  this  country)  cniering  the  cells  of  Otmia  htcornis.  \ 
The  species  just  mentioned  is  from  4^  to  5}  lines  in  length, 
and  of  a black  colour,  excepting  the  abdomen,  which  is  reil, 
and  has  a transverse  white  spot  on  each  siile  of  the  fourth, 
firth,  and  sixth  segments — such  is  the  colouring  of  the 
female:  the  male  has  the  body  black,  with  a white  S)K>t  on 
each  side  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  firth  segments. 

A second  species  of  this  genus,  the  5.  clovicnmis,  is  also  > 
found  in  England.  Both  sexes  are  black,  and  have  inter- 
rupted yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen. 

The  genus  Thunnus,  according  to  Latrcille,  also  belongs 
to  the  present  family,  and  the  species  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  antcnnoi  being  fllii'orm,  and  the  eyes  entire, 
i.e.  not  eraarglnate,  as  in 

Pnlochrum. — This  genus,  like  Thynnux,  has  the  antenna? 
filiform,  but  the  oye.s  are  emarginate,  as  in  f>a}'yga ; the 
mandibles  are  tridentate. 

SARACENA'RIA.  [Foraminifera,  toI.  x.,  p.  348.] 

SARACENS,  a name  impro|ievly  given  by  the  Christian 
authors  of  the  middle  age.s  to  the  liioliammedans  who  in- 
vaded France  and  settled  in  Sicily.  Concerning  the  etymo- 
logy of  this  word  there  have  been  various  opinions.  Du 
Cango  ( GloMsarium,  v.  ' Saraceni ')  derives  it  from  ' Sarah  ' 
the  wife  of  Abraham  ; Hotlinger  {Bib.  Or.)  from  the  Arabic 
word  taraca,  which  means  ‘ to  steal,  to  pjumler.’  Forster, 
in  his  * Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,’  derives  it  from 
snhr(u  ‘ a desert.’  But  the  true  derivation  of  that  word  is 
jrAflrAcyn,  which  means  in  Arabic  ' the  eastern  people’— first 
corrupted  Into  Saraceni  (Sopaerjt-oi)  by  the  Greek,  and 
thence  into  Saraceni  hy  the  Latin  writers.  Siephaiius  By- 
zantmus  says  that  * Saraka  is  a region  of  Arabia,  adjoining 
the  Nabathmi.  and  the  inhabitants  are  called  ‘ Saraceni.’ 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  makes  Saraka  a city  of  Arabia  Felix.  The 
iiaino  Saraceni  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  28),  and  it  seems  that  it 


began  to  be  med  about  the  first  century  of  our  »ra.  and  araa 
applied  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs  who  inhabited  ilie  countriaa 
between  the  Euphraier>  and  the  Tigris,  and  separated  the 
Roman  jh>mio8jhoiis  tn  Asia  (rout  the  dominions  of  the  Par- 
thian kings.  The  description  of  the  Saraceni  by  Ammianui 
Marcellinus  (xiv.,  c.  10)  exactly  corresponds  with  the  habits 
of  the  Bedouins.  In  course  of  litoe  it  became  the  generic 
name  of  all  the  Arabian  trilies  who  embraced  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  and  spread  their  conquests  over  the  greater 
portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  the  history  of  those  peo- 
ple S4‘e  the  articles  Araus,  Moors,  &c. 

SARAGOSSA,  by  the  Spaniards  written  ‘Zaragota,’  a 
largo  and  wealthy  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  antient 
kingdom  of  Aragtin.  is  situated  in  a fertile  plain  on  the  left 
baiiK  of  the  Ebro,  and  at  the  cunllux  of  the  Gallego  and  the 
Huerva,  llie  Kbm.  which  is  navigable  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  separate.H  the  city  from  iU  suburbs.  A fine  atone 
bridge  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  resting  on  seven 
arches,  is  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the 
two.  There  was  formerly  another  bridge  built  entirely  of 
: Wood,  but  it  wa*.  destroyed  in  a sudden  overflowing  of  the 
I river.  The  Gallego.  a considerable  stream,  which  rises  in 
I a branch  of  the  Pyrenees,  traverBos  the  plain  m which  Sara- 
' ssa  stands,  and'  falls  into  the  Ebro  at  a short  dil>Uncc 
low  the  city.  Nearly  opytosiie,  the  Huerva,  after  running 
through  a deep  clert,  cuts  the  plain  on  the  ri^it  bank,  end 
passing  close  to  the  walls,  likewise  joins  the  Ebro.  Tlierc 
IS  also  in  the  iivighbourhmyl  a canal  called  ‘1ji  Azequia 
Iinfwrial  du  Aragon,’  which  U intended  for  purpose*  of  irri- 
gation, as  well  as  to  form  a communication  bv  the  Ebro  fnim 
sea  to  sea  between  Santander  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Tor- 
tosa  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a distance  of  more 
than  one  hundietl  Spanish  leagues.  It  was  begun  tn  1529. 
under  Chai'lcs  V. ; but  the  w-ork,  which  has  been  abandoned 
and  resumed  several  times,  is  far  from  being  complete. 
What  little  is  dune  however  spreads  wealth  and  abundatiee 
over  the  neighbouring  districts;  the  plain  of  Saragossa, 
vi  hich  is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  being  much  benefited 
by  it.  Most  of  the  streets  of  Saragossa  ate  narrow  and 
I crookeil ; the  houses  ore  old,  but  r^ulatly  built.  Tlie 
I city  liowcver  has  many  remarkable  building.  Tlio  Lon^f 
I or  the  Exchatige,  is  a fine  stone  edifice,  round  which 
' marble  busts  of  most  uf  the  kings  of  Aragon  are  placed  in 
niche*;  the  Urge  hall  is  the  place  where  tin?  corporation 
assembles.  Nearly  op|>o*ite  to  the  Loiija  is  La  Cata  dc  la 
Diputacion,  a noble  building  creeled  by  Alfonso  V..  in  the 
principal  hall  of  which  arc  portraits  of  the  kings  of  Aragon. 
It  serves  for  the  sittings  of  the  or  court  of  ma- 

gistrates. The  palace  of  La  Alju/en'a,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kintnt  of  Aragon,  i*  a fine  iM{uarc  building  with 
towers  at  the  angles ; it  was  built  by  Abu  Jafar  At-musisVn- 
billah,  whence  its  present  name,  which  is  o o rruptiun  of 
Al  J<^enyy(t/i.  ‘ 1.A  Casa  dc  la  Misericordia.'or  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. built  by  Ferdinand  V’.,  tbc  last  king  of  Aragon,  is  also 
much  admireii  for  its  solidity  and  beautiful  prcpuriiuns. 
The  metropolitan  churtdi,  called  ’La  Seu,'  is  distinguished 
lu'  its  elaborate  front  and  high  tower.  ‘ Nueslra  Seuora  del 
Pdar'  is  likewi*<o  a 8U|)erb  huilding.  The  principal  altar, 
built  entirely  of  alabaster,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  greatly  ad- 
mired as  a piece  of  ontjent  sculpture.  In  the  miadlu  of  the 
church,  under  a high  dome,  stands  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
on  a marble  pillar,  which  the  people  of  tire  place  believe  to 
be  the  same  on  w hich  she  is  supposed  to  have  made  her  ap- 
pearance to  Santiago.  Many  other  monastic  buildings  are 
deserving  of  attention:  San  Cayclano,  Santa  Lucia,  the 
palace  of  the  Inquiailion,  and  Santa  Engracia.  Most  uf  these 
however  were  either  entirely  dcatroyed  or  riddled  through 
with  shot  during  Uto  two  sieges  of  the  city  by  the  French. 
Another  singular  edifice  in  Saragossa  is  the  leaning  tower 
(Torre  Nueva).  which  in  point  of  inclination  rivals  if  it 
does  not  exceed  that  of  Pisa.  It  has  remained  in  iU  present 
inclined  position  since  1694.  tlie  year  in  which  it  was  built 
Saragossa  has  eight  gates,  besides  the  four  old  ones  in  the 
wall  uf  Augustus,  part  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  There 
is  a uiilversily,  founded  in  (he  year  1474,  and  attended  by 
about  1600  students,  cliielly  natives  of  the  province.  A so- 
ciety of  Friends  of  the  Country  ('  Amigos  del  Pais'),  insli* 
tuto<!  about  the  end  of  the  las(cuntury,supports  professorships 
of  political  economy,  botany,  agriculture,  chemistry,  drawing, 
aod  matheroatios.  There  is  also  an  academy  culled 
’Academia  de  Nobles  Arles,’  which  in  former  times  pro- 
duced some  omiuent  painters  and  sculptors;  and  a public 
library. 
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SaragoMawu  formerly  called  SaMute  or  Saldyva.  (t^in., 
tib.  iii.)  It  was  in  a nourishing  state  uncler  the  Romaua, 
and  the  cm^Htror  Augustus  having  colunised  it  with  the 
veterans  of  thu  fourth,  sixth,  and  tenth  legions,  it  was 
called  Cssaraugusta,  which  wunl  was  by  the  Arabs  cor- 
rupted into  Sorucosta,  whence  iu  present  name  * Zaragoza,' 
or,  as  written  by  antient  authors,  Cu?-a;fOpa.  In  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  thu  place  gave  name  to  one  of  the  seven 
* Conventus’  of  Hispania  Citcrior  (Css^raugustanus.)  The 
Goths  under  their  king  Euric  took  it  about  470.  On 
the  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Arabs,  it  shared  the 
fate  of.  other  large  cities,  and  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
MiUs  Ibn  Nossevr  in  the  year  712.  [Mosa.J  When  the 
dynasty  of  the  I^mi  Umcyyab  ofConlova  was  overthrown 
by  All  Ibn  Hamud,  of  the  posterity  of  Idris,  the  governor  of 
Saragossa,  like  those  of  Toledo,  Seville,  Granada,  and  other 
wealthy  cities  of  Mohammedan  Spain,  refused  to  acknow- 
letlge  the  authority  of  thu  usurper,  and  declarod  himself 
independent.  Saragossa  and  the  whole  of  Aragon,  with  a 
portion  of  old  Castile  and  Catalonia,  were  then  erected  into  a 
kingdom  by  Al-roundhir  Ibn  Yahya  Al-tojibi,  who  not 
only  maintained  himself  in  it,  but  transmilied  it  to  his  pos- 
terity. At  his  death,  in  1039,  he  wus  succeeded  by  his  sun 
Yahya,  who  was  sborily  after  dulbroned  by  Suleyman  Ibn 
Hud  Al'iudhkiul,  sumamcil  Abu  Ayub,  who  held  the  em- 

Krc  until  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  438  (ao.  1046-7). 

e was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abu  Jafar  Ahmed,  surnaroed 
Al-mukladir-billah,  who  dicrl  in  474  (a.d.  108i-2j.  Tlie 
thor  Mohammedan  kings  of  Aragon  were:  Abii  Amir 
usuf,  Al  muiamen-bitlah,  who  died  in  478  (a-D-  108S-6); 
Abii  Jafar  Ahmed,  surnumed  Al-mustain-hilUh,  who  was 
killed  near  Tudela,  in  battle  with  the  king  of  Aragon,  in 
503  (a.d.  1109-10);  Abdu-l-malik  Abu  Merwan,  surnamed 
Omadu-d-daulah  <tho  column  of  tlie  slate),  under  whoso  . 
reign  (a  d.  1018)  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  made  liimself  master  I 
of  Saragossa,  ader  a siege  of  eight  months;  and  lastly',  | 
Ahmed  .'\l-rmistanser,  surnamed  SeyTu-dHluutah  (the  sword  | 
of  the  state),  who,  after  the  loss  of  (ho  capital,  maintained  ; 
himself  in  a part  of  his  family  dominions  until  he  was  killed  | 
in  battle  with  tbo  ChrUiians  tiear  the  town  of  Albecelu,  in  i 
1145.  Under  the  Christians  Aragon  remained  a separate  I 
kingdom,  until,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne 
of  opain  as  the  representative  of  the  rights  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isaltella,  it  became  a province  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
[Araoon  ] It  preserved  nevertheless  its  own  laws  and 
most  of  its  anlient  privileges  and  exemptions,  os  well  os  a 
part  of  its  liberal  institutions,  until  Philip  II.,  having 
taken  ofTence  at  the  interference  of  the  Aragonese  in  tho 
ca^  of  his  H.'croiary  Antumo  Perez,  marched  nis  army  into 
Sarag<«>a,  put  to  death  the  Justizia  and  several  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  supprease<l  the  liberties  of 
Aragon.  [Pkrkz.] 

Saragossa  has  gamed  celebrity  by  the  two  sieges  which  it 
sustained  during  the  Peninsular  war.  When  Spain  was 
overrun  by  French  troops.  Saragossa  was  one  of  the  cities 
whose  inhabitants  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  submit 
A French  army  having  invented  it  in  May,  18U8,  tlie  people 
of  Saragossa  appointed  Palafox  their  commander,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  defence.  Saragossa  being  an  0|>on  city,  the 
r'rench  had  no  difllculiy  lo  encounter  in  tlie  approach. 
They  carried  the  post  of  Turroro.  and  some  other  exterior 
wotks,  though  not  without  great  loss,  pushed  forward  their 
attacks  against  the  gates  of  El  Portillo  and  El  Carmen, 
butnhurded  the  cil^  and  forcing  their  way  into  it  by 
the  gate  of  Santa.  Eogracia,  at  length  made  themselves 
masters  of  nearly  half  of  Saragossa.  Tho  French  general 
summoned  Palafox  to  surrender  in  the  following  laco- 
nic sentence : ‘Head-quarters.  Santa  Engracia:  Capitu- 
lation.' Palafox’s  answor  was  equollv  laconic:  'Head- 
quarters, Saragossa  : War  to  the  kmfe.^  A council  of  war 
was  now  summoned  by  the  Spanish  commander,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  to  defend  the  remaining  quarters  of  the 
city  inch  by  inch,  and  to  retire,  in  case  of  defeat,  across  the 
Ebro  into  the  snbvrba,  after  destroying  the  bridge.  The 
resolution  being  UDonimously  adopt^  bv  the  inhabilsnts, 
the  French  werethturery  night  attacked  with  irresistible 
fury.  The  struggle  eootinuM  for  eleven  days,  almost  with- 
out intermission,  until  tW  French  general,  convinced  that 
he  could  no  longer  bold  his  position  within  the  city,  raised 
the  siege,  with  tbo  loss  of  severel thousand  men.  To  obtain 
possession  of  Saragossa  was,  pn  mgnjr  accounts,  an  obiect 
of  great  importance  to  the  French.  Accordingly,  in  No- 
vember, 1808,  a large  army  under  Marshals  Moncey  and 


Mortior  marched  to  re-commence  the  siege.  Palafox,  having 
imprudently  sallied  out,  was  defeated  at  Tudela,  and  again 
under  the  walls  of  6aragos<a.  and  the  place  was  invested. 
The  French  having  speedily  carried  all  the  outworks,  a 
furious  bombardment  began,  and  almost  hourly  combats 
took  place,  in  which  the  besieged  fought  with  desperate 
valour.  At  length,  on  the  27ih  January,  1889,  a general 
assault  was  made,  and  the  French  estabiishetl  themselves 
I on  the  breaches,  and  thence  peneliatcd  into  the  city,  where 
they  met  with  the  most  obstinate  resistance— old  men, 
women,  and  children  ali  took  part  in  endeavouring  lo  stop 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Not  only  street  by  street,  but 
house  by  bouse  and  room  by  room  were  contended  for  like 
I the  outworks  of  a fortress,  and  often  taken  and  retaken. 

I .\t  last  ail  epidemic  fever  broke  out  among  (he  tx^ieged, 

I who,  after  losing  nearly  a fiflh  of  their  numbers,  surren- 
I derod  upon  honourable  terms.  During  the  second  siege  of 
. Saragossa,  a young  woman  of  the  lower  classes  distinguished 
[ herself  by  her  bi;avcry  ; and  her  name  will  descend  to  pos- 
terity as  the  ‘Maid  of  Saragossa.*  Another  remarkable 
, instauco  of  the  obstinate  valour  of  the  people  of  Saragossa 
, oecurredsomo  timeago;— On  the  2nd  March,  1838,  Cahunero, 
one  of  Don  Carlos’s  generals,  succeeded  in  penetrating  at 
night  into  the  ciir,  and  taking  possession  of  the  principal 
posts.  The  pK  >ple  however  were  not  disheartened.  With- 
out chiefs,  and  badly  armed,  they  fell  upon  tbo  assailants, 
made  2U80  prisoners,  and  expelled  the  remainder  from 
their  walls.  A detailefl  history  of  the  two  sieges  of  Saru- 
I gossa  by  the  French  was  published  by  Ibioca,  under  tho 
title  ‘ Hi&toria  de  los  dos  Sitios  do  Zaragoza, 'Burgos,  1830-1, 

I 3 vols.  8vo. 

Saragossa  is  now  (he  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name. 
It  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  Thu  population  is  es- 
timate<l  at  50.000.  It  is  175  miles  cast-nortu-east  of  Madrid, 
in  38“  14'  N.  lat.  and  1“  42'  W.  long. 

SAH.-USK.  [Utavan] 

S.'VHATO'GA  springs,  an  incorporated  village  in  the 
slate  of  New  Yorkand  county  of  Saratoga,  North  America, 
is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  in  43“  4'  N.  lat. 
ond  73“  4o'  W.  long.,  163  miles  north  from  New  Yuik,  3t) 
miles  north  from  Albany,  and  16  miles  south  from  Glens 
Falls,  all  direct  distances.  This  village  derives  its  celebrity 
from  its  mineral  springs;  it  is  indeed  the  great  wateniig- 
placo  of  the  United  Stales,  as  many  as  1500  persons  having 
ucen  known  to  arrive  in  a week.  It  consists  of  one  hand- 
some broad  street  bordered  with  trees,  in  w hicb  (here  are 
many  hotels,  four  or  Bve  of  them,  especiollv  the  Congress 
Hall  hotel,  being  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  descrip- 
tion. and  occupied  in  the  summer  and  autumn  by  some  of 
tho  riihest  and  must  distinguished  persons  in  Aniurica. 
The  settled  population  in  1830  was  246 1.  Saratoga  Springs 
is  connecten  with  Albany  by  two  railrootl.s.  the  Mohav^ 
and  Hudson  railroad,  which  extends  from  Albany  to  Sche- 
nectady, 16  miles,  and  tho  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  rail- 
road, which  extends  from  Schenectady  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
21^  miles.  Ballsion  Spa.  seven  miles  south-west  from  Sara- 
to;;a  Spring  is  another  village  frequented  for  its  mineral 
waters.  The  environs  of  both  places  consist  of  notlnng  but 
plains  and  hills  of  sand,  producing  a scanty  crop  between 
dark  pine-trees.  There  arc  fourteen  springs  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  four  at  Ballsion  ,Spa.  Thb  temperature  is 
nearly  uniform,  varying  from  48“  to  52“  Fahreiiheil,  and 
the  quantity  of  wat^r  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  tlie  dif- 
ference of  seasons.  The  waters  are  purgative  and  stimulant, 
and  are  chiefly  useful  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
diseases  of  the  skin.  Tho  Congresh  Spring  is  thu  one  most 
resorted  to,  a gallon  of  the  water  of  winch  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Steel,  the  following  ingre- 


Muriate  of  soda*  . . 471 ‘5 

Carbonate  of  soda  . . 16*5 

Carbonate  of  lime  . . 173*476 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . 3*356 

Carbonate  of  iron  . . 6*168 

76  grains, 


and  343  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  an  exceedingly 
large  quantity,  perhaps  greater  than  U contained  m any 
other  spring  yet  discovered. 

(Encychpr^dia  Americana ; Stuart's  Tfiree  Year*  in 

* TUU  U mnnon  tall. which  WM  (uimetly  iu|^|to«r<l  to  l>«  • conponail  a( 
murUtJe  «ci<t  >d<1  M«ia,  aul  tharefiir.'  catlrd  murttlr  af  $odn : twi  liaa  atBCW 
tiwrn  fauml  lo  b«  ■ evmvx'ufiai  oT  ehlorlo*  aaS  the  ntbd  todinm  t tt*  {iroprt 
cfaeakal  dam  ia  ibtrolbrc  cki<md«  »f  ttinm. 
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Snrih  Anterira ; Arfwedton’s  United  S/a/«f  and  Canada 
in  I«.l'2-3>4;  and  u to  the  convention  of  Saratoga,  Bi;a- 
OOYNR.] 

SARATOW,  n tcovernmcnl  of  Asiatic  Russia,  lies  be- 
tween and  43*  N.  lal.,  and  •t'2"  2o'  and  5U*  2o'  E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ponsa,  Simbirsk,  and  Oren- 
burg, on  the  east  and  south  by  Asirakhan,  and  on  tlie  west 
bvTambnw,  Voroncsh,  and  ihecountryof  the  Don  Cossacks. 
The  northern  frontier  is  375  miles  in  extent,  but  the  southern 
only  75  miles.  The  area,  according  to  Schubert,  is  90.000 
square  miles;  but  Koppen,  who  is  probably  correct,  makes 
it  73,000,  and  the  population  l,46t,UOO.  Tlie  soil  of  tins 
government  is  very  unequal : to  the  east  of  the  V'olga,  which 
traverses  it  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  it  forms  an  immense  steppe,  destitute  of 
wood  and  fresh  water,  and  everywhere  exposed  to  the 
winds;  on  the  west  of  the  Volga  the  surface  is  undulating 
and  varied  with  lulls,  very  fruitful  in  the  northern  pari,  but 
poor  and  stony  towards  ino  south.  The  steppe  is  Mat,  ex- 
cept  towards  the  north,  where  the  Ust  branches  of  the 
Obchtcliei  Syrt,  a range  of  sand-hills,  extend  In  liic  Volga. 
In  the  western  pnrtum  there  arc  hills  of  slate  and 
limPKtone,  which  are  pretty  elevated  in  the  south,  and  ac- 
company the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  as  far  as  Zariizyn. 
Tho«o  hills  separate  the  Volga  from  the  Don,  which  ap- 
proaches it  near  Zariizyn,  and  seem  to  form  an  invincihlo 
obstacle  to  the  junction  of  those  (wo  riven,  which  was  con* 
tcinplalcd  hy  Peter  the  Great.  The  Volga  traverses  the 
government  in  its  whole  length  from  north  to  south,  as  far 
as  Sarupta  below  Zaritzyn,  where  it  forms  an  elbow,  and. 
running  to  the  east,  divides  this  government  from  that  of 
Astrakhan.  It  receives  some  small  streams,  both  on  the 
east  and  west.  To  the  west  of  the  Volga  there  are  some 
tributaries  of  the  Don,  which  run  from  south  to  north.  In 
the  eastern  part  (here  are  many  lakes,  the  most  remark- 
able of  winch  is  the  salt-lake  of  Ellon,  on  the  south-east, 
towards  the  frontier  of  Asirakhen.  ‘The  appearance  of 
thin  lake,'  says  Erdmann,  *U  very  singular:  in  the  hottest 
sea<(on  you  fancy  that  you  have  before  you  a sea  covered 
with  ice  and  ^nuw  ; so  great  is  the  illusion  producerl  by  the 
cry  stalhzcd  salt  along  the  banks  and  over  the  whole  surface.' 
On  the  north  side  the  banks  rise  rapidly;  on  the  south 
access  to  it  is  easy.  The  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  longest 
diameter  being  about  11  miles  and  the  shortest  nearly  9 
miles.  The  supcrficiBl  extent  is  45,5U0  English  acres.  It  yields 
annually  It)  milliun  poods  (360  million  pounds),  producing, 
when  reQne<l,  at  least  lOU.OUU  tons  of  pure  salt,  m collect- 
ing which  10,000  workmen  are  employed.  There  are  tome 
other  less  considerable  salt  lakes.  I'he  climate  is  tem|wratc, 
the  air  dry  and  healthy.  The  mean  summer  heat  is  64*, 
and  the  mean  winter  cold  23*;  the  greatest  cold  is 
— 17*  and  the  greatest  heat -4- 97*  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. Violent  whirlwinds  are  frequent.  The  steppe 
beyond  the  Volga  serves  only  for  pasturage,  and  it  is  only 
along  the  banks  that  we  meet  with  a little  cultivation.  To 
the  West  of  (he  Volga,  on  the  contrary,  agiicuUnre  is  llm 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the  north-w'cst 
part  the  soil  is  so  rich  as  to  nee<l  no  manure.  A harvest 
which  dues  not  yield  flvo-fold  is  considered  to  be  a bad  one. 
The  kind  of  grain  most  cultivated  is  rye  ; then  wheat  and 
oats,  as  well  os  millcl  and  peas,  flax  and  hemp.  The  foreign 
colonists  have  inirorluced  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  hops, 
and  madder.  Tiie  inhabitants  cultivate  melons  (especially 
water-melons),  fruit-trees,  and  even  vines  about  Sarcpla, 
and  mullwiry-treos  at  Saratow.  The  forests,  which  are 
chioMy  to  the  north*we>t,  consist  of  oaks,  pines,  maples,  and 
poplan*,  but  though  pretty  extensive,  they  do  not  sutUce  for 
the  general  consumption.  The  breeding  of  cattle  is,  next  to 
agriculture,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants;  the 
breed  of  sheep,  which  yield  coarse  wool,  has  bten  improved 
by  the  imporiatiun  of  merinos.  The  Tartais  keep  a great 
rjuaniity  of  bees.  Game  is  still  abundant  in  the  north-west 
prris.  The  Dshcries  on  the  Volga  not  only  supply  the  home 
consumption,  but  furnuh  a largo  surplus  for  exportation. 
Tiic  minerals  are  salt,  nulUtonos,  and  a little  iron. 

The  population  of  this  government  is  composed  of  Rus- 
sians, Tartars,  Co.ssacks,  and  other  tribes,  besides  a great 
number  of  foreign  culonists.  At  the  accea.sion  of  Catherine 
II..  the  population  was  extremely  scanty,  and  (hat  sovereign, 
wishing  to  introduce  agriculture  and  civilization,  turned  her 
thoughts  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  object.  As  no 
Russian  province  was  sufllciently  peopled  to  spare  any  part 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  empress  m\iled  foreign  colonists  to 


settle  in  landii  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  which  were  allotted 
to  them  with  very  great  privileges.  Many  Swiss  and  Ger- 
mons  came  to  Saiatow,  where  they  were  joined  by  some 
French  andSwedi»h  families;  the  whole  number  was  nearly 
1U.009.  They  were  received  at  first  in  16  large  barracks 
near  the  town,  and  afterwards  houses  were  built  for  them 
on  the  land  assigned  to  them ; the  empress  presented  them 
with  the  utensils,  Mocks,  draught-cattle,  and  seed-corn, 
and  provisions  for  their  subsistence  for  a considerable  lime; 
she  also  exempted  them  for  ten  years  from  all  taxes.  Thus 
they  soon  prospered,  and  gradually  founded  104  villagea, 
some  of  which  are  on.  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  near  the 
river,  or  at  the  mouth  of  iis  tributaries.  Must  of  them  how- 
ever are  on  the  right  bank  between  Volgsk  and  Kamy- 
schinst,  and  on  (be  banks  of  the  Medwcdiiza  and  of  the 
Ilawlia,  which  fall  into  the  Don.  The  names  of  Soleure, 
Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  Claris,  Lucerne,  Unlerwalden,  &c, 
which  arc  given  to  these  villages,  indicate  the  original  coun- 
trv  of  the  founders.  Seventy-three  of  tlu»e  colonies  have 
Protestant  churches;  in  most  of  the  others  llic  people  pro- 
fess the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  little  town  of 
Sarepta  was  founded  by  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  are 
still  its  only  inhabitants. 

In  the  year  1836  (he  population  of  these  colonies  amounted 
to  109,794,  and  it  appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  Turin 
that  same  year  there  were  6.330  birihs.  and  only  2108  deaths. 
Y'el  still  the  euvcrnroeiit  is  very  thinly  peopled,  there  being 
only  214  inhabitants  to  a square  mile-  The  emperor  lias 
therefore  resolved,  by  a decree  issued  in  March  this  year 
(1641),  to  remove  from  the  crown  hinds  in  the  better  peopled 
governments  many  ihouKand  peasants  to  those  of  Saratov, 
Orenburg,  and  Ekatarinoslaf,  many  of  whom  will  doubtless 
regret  leaving  their  homes,  but  will  be  indemnified  by  the 
superior  advantages  they  will  find  in  (heir  new  country. 

Sarktow,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  in  41*  31^  N.  lal,  and  46"  E.  long.,  in  an  arid  and 
barren  valley,  between  the  river  an<l  a range  of  pretty  high 
calcareous  mountains.  The  (own.  wd-.ich  is  neither  hand- 
some nor  regular,  is  divided  into  (he  up|H>r  and  lower  towns; 
it  was  built  O'l  its  present  site  in  1664,  and  bas  been  fie- 
quently  ravaged  by  fire.  In  the  year  1611,  17V0  houses 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  greater  p.art  of  the  city  is  built 
of  wood,  there  being  at  present  only  360  house*  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  2874  of  wood.  Some  of  the  former  are  very 
handaome,  and  there  are  7 stone  and  several  wooden 
churches,  2 convents,  and  a very  large  market-place  or 
bazaar.  There  is  likewise  a gymnasium  and  a botanic 
garden.  Sarntow  is  the  scat  of  a consistory  for  the  Pro- 
testant rommunilics  (except  the  Moravians  at  Sarepta)  in 
ibo  governments  of  Saratow,  Astrakhan,  Voronesh,  Tarn- 
bow.  Riasan,  Pensa.  Simbir>k.  Kasan,  Orenburg,  and  Perm, 
amounting  to  above  600,000  souls,  moat  of  whom  are  foreign 
colonists.  Tlie  inhahilants  were  oHicially  stated  to  be  21.474 
males  and  20,794  females.  Tlio  increasing  population  of  the 
colonies  has  had  an  influence  on  that  of  the  chief  town, which 
is  the  centre  of  a very  extensive  and  advantageous  (rado. 
Volgsk,  with  8400  inhabitants,  is  a very  pretty  town,  built 
at  the  foot  of  a high  mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga, 
about  90  miles  above  Saratow;  it  is  inhabited  by  wealthy 
merchants,  who  carry  on  a considerable  trade.  Tlie  neat 
town  of  Sarepta  was  founded  in  1765.  All  the  streets, 
which  arc  planteil  with  poplars,  terminate  in  a very  largo 
market-place,  with  a fountain  in  the  centre,  which  supplies 
every  house  with  water  The  Moravians  intended  at  first 
to  follow  agriculture,  but  in  the  midst  of  an  and  steppe  they 
could  not  execute  this  project;  they  now  have  manuf'acttiies 
of  linen,  cloth,  tobacco,  liqueurs,  &c.,  with  which  they  carry 
on  considerable  trade  with  (he  Calmuks.  Among  the 
public  buildings  there  are  three  deserving  of  notice;  I, 
the  Asjlum  of  the  Sisters  in  which  all  the  unmanied 
women  mide;  2,  the  Asylum  of  the  Brethren,  for  all  the 
unmarried  young  men;  and  .3,  that  for  widows;  in  the 
first  two  there  aro  schools.  The  gardens  round  the  town 
ore  cultivated  with  extreme  care. 

(Stem:  Cannabich  ; Hdr>cbelmann  ; Scbnilzlcr.) 

SARCXXJELE  (fromedp£.  flesh,  and  a tumor)  is 
the  name  of  a disease  by  wliicb  ihv  testicle  becomes  altered 
from  its  natural  structure  and  converted  into  a hard  Mesh- 
like substance.  Tho  term  however  is  of  such  general  im- 
port, that  there  are  few  diseases  of  the  testicle  which  may 
not  bo  included  under  it;  accordingly  the  older  writers 
called  all  indurations  and  enlargements  of  (his  organ  sarcu- 
celes,  whether  they  were  of  a benign  or  of  a malignant 
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nature.  In  modern  phraseologjr  the  term  u restricted  to 
certain  chronic  enlargemunts  and  indurations  of  the  body 
of  the  testis,  of  a perfectly  benignant  character,  but  incoii' 
Tenient  on  account  of  their  size  and  weight.  Those  swell' 
ingi  may  continue  for  years  without  undergoing  any  visible 
change,  or  a sudden  increase  in  their  bulk  may  arise,  and 
the  testicle  be  converted  into  a painful,  ulcerated,  and  in- 
curable mass  of  disease.  Sarc^ele  may  be  dislingnished 
from  hydrocele,  the  disease  which  most  nearly  resembles  it, 
by  its  hardness,  weight,  and  want  of  transparency ; but  oc- 
casionally the  two  diseases  are  met  with  together,  and  this 
compound  affection  is  called  bydrosarcocele.  With  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  sarcocele,  various  and  rather  opposite 
remedies  have  at  times  proved  successful.  When  the  en- 
largement U accompanied  by  pain  or  any  degree  of  inttam- 
maiion,  leeches,  hut  fomentations,  and  poultices  apulied 
v.xternally,  with  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  and  the 
adoption  of  a general  antiphlogistic  regimen,  would  seem  to 
Ikj  indicated.  When  tho  disease  is  altogether  chronic,  sti- 
mulating lotions,  liniments,  or  ointments  may  be  applied  to 
the  swelling.  In  either  case,  the  uso  of  a suspensory 
bandage  or  bag  truss  for  the  support  of  the  part  should  not 
be  nogiccled.  If  these  means  fail  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  extirpation  of  the  gland  must  bo  bad  re- 
course to.  ] 

SARCO'l  DEA,  a group  of  Polypiorio,  of  which  the  type 
is  tho  old  Linmean  genus  Alcyonium. 

On  a general  view  of  the  structures  of  invcrlebral  ani- 
mals, we  perceive  in  regard  to  their  dermal  system  variations 
of  much  imnortancu,  coincident  with  the  habits  of  life  to 
which  tlm  individuals  are  destined.  Among  the  acephalous 
mollusea,  for  example,  it  isa  beautiful  subject  uf  investigation 
to  examine  into  tho  use  of  tbo  shelly  valves  which  open  and 
shut  for  respiration  and  motion  in  the  Cardiaccm,  which  open 
for  respiration  only  in  tho  oyster,  and  which  are  not  required 
to  open  at  all  in  tfie  same  sense  in  the  Pholadarim.  Com- 
paring with  thes4!  la>t  the  Tunicata,  wo  pass  gradually  down 
to  the  Ascidioid  Polypiaria,  and  thus  become  familtarised 
with  tho  ciliary  movemeuts  and  aquiferous  tubes  of  the 
different  groups  of  polypi. 

The  relation  of  the  hard  parts  associated  with  the  retractile 
substance  of  polypi  to  the  way  of  life  of  these  animals,  is 
probably  in  reality  quite  as  close  and  important  as'among  the 
mollusea,  but  it  is  not  so  obvious.  In  tho  stony  radiated  plate 
of  Fungia,  tho  stony  internal  ramose  axU  of  Curallium,  tho 
half  stony  and  halrhorny  axis  of  Isis,  the  wholly  horny 
axis  of  Anlipathes,  and  the  fibrous  skeletons  of  Alcyonium 
and  Spoiigia,  wo  see  in  general  terms  the  use  of  these  parts 
us  tupfjorit  (*  fulcra')  to  the  more  active  and  animated 
pnris,  affording  the  requisite  attachments,  and  pi'nnitiing 
the  assumption  of  .suitable  general  sha|>cs.  Though  insu- 
lated in  some  degree  from  the  soft  animal  parts,  they  ore 
perhaps  not  to  be  viewed  as  merely  inorganic  or  even  extra- 
vascular  parts,  any  more  than  the  wood  of  a dicotyledonous 
tree,  which  no  longer  serves  to  convey  in  a liealthy  condi- 
tinii  the  fluids  which  are  circulated  through  it. 

1'hese  considerations  give  more  importance  to  the  classi- 
ficatirms  of  Polypiaria  from  tho  stony,  horny,  fleshy,  or 
gelatinous  character  of  thuir  mass,  than  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  In  the  Sarcoid  (or  sarcinoid,  or  carnose)  Polypi- 
aria we  may  imagine  the  distinel  colUcifd  axis  of  Coraltium 
or  Pennatula  to  be  ramified  and  reticulated,  and  so  involved 
(empdi^)  in  the  more  active  gelatinous  mass,  as  to  lose  its 
dUliiiolivc  character;  we  have  then  the  alcyonium.  One 
step  further,  let  this  expanded  reticulation  of  fibres  acquire 
somewhat  more  of  rigidity,  and  the  gelatinous  mass,  still 
united  with  it.  become  apolypiferous  (as  a plant  may  be 
supposed  to  become  flowerless),  and  we  have  the  sponge, 
perhaps  the  last,  and  yet  not  really  doubtful  term  in  the 
deacending  scries  of  radiated  tnveriebral  life. 

Laioouioux  employs  the  title  Polypiaria  SarcoVdea  for 
one  of  his  three  great  divisions  of  Polypiaria  (1821).  The 
arrangement  siouds  thus:  — 

Dtv.  I.  Supports  flexible  or  not  entirely  stony. 

2.  „ entirely  stony,  and  not  flexible. 

3.  „ fleshy,  roorcur  lessirritable,  and  without 

central  axis. 

This  division  includes  three  orders,  viz.: — 

Alcyonia,  in  which  aro  eight  genera,  viz.  Alcyonium, 
Lobularia,  Ammothea,  Xenia,  Anihelia,  Alcyonidia,  Alcy- 
onella,  Hallirrhoe. 

PolycHntft  (belonging  to  Junicata). 

Actinari<c,  in  which  ore  seven  genera,  viz.  Chenendo- 


pora.  Hypilimus,  Lymnoria,  PoUgii,  Montlir,ltit,  Isaiir^ 
lerea.  (These  arc  fossil  groups.) 

Thi.s  system  is  mainly  based  on  (he  prevjoua  labours  of 
Lamarck  (1816),  who  pla«‘ed  Alcyonium  in  his  group  of 
Polypiers  empales,  but  gave,  after  Savigny  (lo  wlmru  we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  these  animals),  in  his  group 
of  Polypiers  tubifftres,  the  genera  Anthelia.  Xenia,  Amrao- 
ihea,  Lobularia. 

Blainvilic  (Ib.ld')  includes  in  liii  ^arcinotdea,  the  fourth 
family  of  Zoophytaria,  the  Alcyonoid  tyjics  of  organization, 
and  notices  eleven  genera,  viz.  Briurcum,  Lobularia,  Am- 
raolhea,  Xenia,  Nepthya,  .\nthelia.  Alcyonium.  Cydoniura. 
Pulinonelluiu.  Massariuin.Clioiia ; but  remarks  that  several 
of  them  are  of  small  importance. 

In  Dr.  Juhiutun's  very  commendable  arrangement  (Z?ri- 
tith  Zoophytes,  p.  73,  “6,  1838)  the  Alcyonidx-  form  a fa- 
mily of  Asieroid  Polypiaria. 

From  Blainville  we  take  the  following  characters  of  the 
family  and  the  genera: — 

Family,  Sarcui'dea  or  Sarcino'ulca. 

Animals  poly piform,  with  (mostly)  eight  pinnated  tenia- 
cula,  more  or  less  immeised,  and  scattered  on  the  surface  of 
a common  polymorphous,  irregular,  fleshy,  adherent  mass  ; 
the  moM  is  composed  of  one  (suberifurm)  subsiunce,  and 
BU]tporlad  by  (calcareous)  aciculm.  (Tlie  animals  much  re* 
seniblo  those  of  Pcnnatula.) 

N.B.  All  tire  genera  have  eight  pinnated  tcntacula.  except 
when  iho  contrary  is  niuntiuucd. 

Genus  nriaroum,  Blainville. 

Anim(Us  thick,  Usuing  from  prominences  irregularly 
scattered  on  the  potyparium,  which  is  widely  attached, 
subramo.se.  externally  compo-iod  of  a fleshy  thick  distinct 
envelope,  inlurnally  corapoeed  of  an  a.sscmk)uge  of  cl<>srly 
fasciculated  aciculm. 

Example.— Biiareuin  gorgonoideum.  (Gorgnnia  Bria- 
reus,  Linn.,  Gmel.)  Sul.  and  Ellis,  tab.  14,  figs.  1 and  2. 

Genus  Lobularia. 

Animals  entirely  retractile  into  suboclangular  Cflls, 
which  are  scattered  on  the  mass,  but  aie  especially  luoro 
numerous  on  the  digitated  extreroiiios  thereof:  mass  more 
or  less  pcdiccUated  anil  widely  attache. 

Example. — Lobularia  digitata.  (.\lcyonium  mantis  dia- 
boli.)  Common  on  the  English  coasU.  Dr.  Johnston  le- 
loins  for  this  group  the  name  Ahyutiium. 

Genus  Ammothea,  Sttvigny. 

Animals  rather  short,  not  relracUle,  scattered,  and  nu- 
merous on  the  whole  surface  of  the  short  crowded  divisions 
of  a common  plant-like  attached  mass.  (The  nouruiiaclility 
of  the  Polypi  is  the  main  rharaoier.) 

Example.— Amraothoa  virescens.  Red  Sva. 

Genus  Xenia.  Sfwisny. 

Pinnules  of  the  teiuacula  in  several  rotes;  tenlacula 
nut  retractile  at  the  base:  animals  collected  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  short-lubcd  ramificnlious  from  a mcrolraiiaceous 
base. 

Example. — Xenia  umbellata,  Savigny.  Red  Sea. 

Genus  Nepthya,  Savigny. 

Animals  not  retractile,  piotimieut  on  the  surraceofmany 
hook-formed  spiculifurous  lobes,  supported  on  ]ivdiclea 
from  a common  enlarged  base  oratlacliment. 

Example. — Nepthya  Savigriii.  (Blaiuville’s  * Aclinologie,* 
pi.  88,  fig.  6.)  Egypt. 

Genus  Anthelia. 

Animalt  haJfiretracttle  and  prominent  on  (berissaiit)  tho 
surface  of  a erusti/orm  attached  mass. 

Example.— Aiiihelia  glauca,  Savigny.  Red  Sea. 

Genus  Alcyonium,  Fleming.  (Adopted  by  Blainville.) 

Circle  of  tentacula  complete:  Ileaby  bases  ailiorchccnt, 
investing  or  adnate,  and  regularly  covered  with  polypife- 
rous  papilleo. 

According  lo  Lamouroux  and  Fleming,  Alcyonium  gela- 
tioosiim  (Alcyonidium,  Lam.)  has  12,  A.  hirsutum  18  to 
2U,  and  A.  ccliiiiatum  12  rim7i/e  tentacula.  Tliey  cannot 
therefore  even  belong  to  this  family.  The  old  genus  Alcyo- 
niuro  is  in  fact  lost  in  the  molern  divisions,  or  applierl  to 
forms  and  structures  materially  different. 

Genus  Cydonium,  Jameson. 

Animals  with  an  orifice  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  tenia- 
oula,  and  retractile  into  stelliform  cells  scattered  in  the 
surface  of  the  mast,  which  is  externally  coriaceous,  inter- 
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nally  Qeshy,  aad  contains  numerous  stiff  spiculs  per^n- 
dicular  to  the  surface. 

Rxaniple. — Cydonium  Mullcri ; Alcyonium  »donium. 
(Muller,  2oo/.  Dan.,  tab.  81,  figs.  3,  4,  5.)  North  Sea. 

Genus  Pulnionelluro,  fiAuViot'^. 

Jnimals  fusiform,  with  ttJF  simpU  ierUacuia  immersed 
in  six  dentate  cells,  on  the  surface  of  a spheroidal  lubed 
adherent  muss,  which  is  ooroposed  of  a fleshy  substance 
and  spiculse. 

Example.— Pulmonshuni  ficus.  Ellis,  'Corall.,'  tab.  17, 
f.  b,  B,  c,  o. 

(Ehronberg  properly  doubts  the  propriety  of  this  being 
retained  in  the  family  at  all.) 

Genus  Mossariuro,  B/afnvt//f  fpart  of  Sympodium, 
/lArenierg-.) 

contained  in  five* rayed  cells,  on  the  surfitcc  of 
an  amorphous  spongoid  mass.  (According  to  Ehrenberg  the 
polvpi  are  really  oototeniaculatc.) 

Example. — Massarium  massa.  (Muller's  Zoahgia  Da- 
fiicd,  pi.  81.  figs.  ).  fi.)  North  Sea. 

Genus  Clions,  Grant. 

Animais  oylindric,  slender,  transparent,  with  8 sim^e 
tentacula,  contained  in  panilloso-tubular  cells ; mass  fleshy, 
spiculiferous,  anaslomo'^d. 

Example.— Cliona  cclala.  Grant.  English  Channel  and 
North  Sea. 

On  reviewing  this  series  of  genera  it  is  very  anparent 
that  the  group  is  not  by  any  means  completely  detlned  or ! 
satisfactorily  divided.  If  the  tentacula  may  be  pinnated,  or  j 
simple,  and  from  6 to  20  in  number,  and  tbo  substance 
truDsparent  or  coriaceous,  gelatinous,  or  fibrous,  the  family 
is  not  properly  characterized. 

Most  of  the  fossil  speoiei  from  the  chalk  end  oolites,  often 
referred  to  Alcyonoidea.  are  more  probably  of  the  spongoid 
type — the  Amorphoxoaria  of  Blainville. 

SARCO'MA  is  a morbid  tumour  whose  tissue  is  fleshy 
and  moderately  firm.  Several  species  of  sarcoma  were  de* 
scribed  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  'Classificaiion  of  Tumours,' 
such  as  tne  common  vascular  sarcoma,  the  adipose  or  fatty 
kind,  the  pancivatie,  the  mammary.  &c.  Some  of  these 
still  retain  the  same  names,  but  in  general  the  term  sar- 
coma has  DO  other  mining  in  surgical  works  than  ibo  in- 
definite one  already  given,  knd  includes  all  fleshy  turaoura 
that  are  not  cancerous,  or  tnedullary,  or  melanotic.  [Tv* 
MOIfR.] 

SAkCO'PHAGCS  (from  a Greek  word,  oapto^yoc, 
which  literally  signifies  Jtesh’Catsr),  the  name  given  to  the 
Egyptian  stone  coffins.  It  is  not  knonm  when  this  strange 
term  was  first  applied  to  them,  nor  why.  These  coffins  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  a case  form«l  of  one  piece,  and  open  at  the 
lop,  in  which  the  mummy  was  to  be  deposited,  and  a lid  to 
cover  the  opening.  As  those  sarcophagi  are  generally  of 
hard  stone,  and  often  extremely  hard,  the  working  of  them 
must  have  boon  very  expensive,  and  they  could  only  havp 
heuu  made  far  kmgs  and  very  rich  persona.  There  are 
several  fine  specimens  in  the  British  Museum;  one,  which  was 
brought  from  Alexandria  after  ihecaptqre  of  that  city  from 
the  French,  is  probably  unequalled  by  any  other  yet  dis- 
covered. It  was  found  by  ihe  French  in  the  court  of  a 
mosQue  of  St.  Athanasius  at  Alexandria,  under  a small 
building,  where  it  was  a sort  of  object  of  adoration  to  the 
Ujastulmans,  who  however  had  drilled  two  large  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  it  in  order  to  use  it  as  a reservoir  of  water  or 
a batb.  The  material  is  a sort  of  breccia,  similar  to  the 
Italian  breccia  verde,  and  is  composed  of  rounded  fragments 
of  granite  and  {lorphyry  set  in  a basis  of  deep  green  rock. 
Tho  porphyry  is  of  the  roost  brilliant  and  varied  colours. 
Though  the  stone  is  excessively  hard  and  difticuU  to  work, 
more  than  a hundred  square  frot  of  its  sucfaco  have  been 
sculptured  with  bion^lypliica  of  tbo  most  delicate  work- 
manship. and  so  small  that  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  are  it(- 
rludcd  in  a square  inch.  The  number  of  hieroglyphic  cha* 
raciers  is  said  tq  exceed  3I.70U.  The  sarcopnagus  is 
rounded  at  the  head  and  flat  at  the  foot,  the  rest  of  tt  bcigg 
like  a large  box.  It  is  about  10  feet  3 inebca  long,  4 feet  2 
inches  wide  at  the  feel,  3 feet  4 inches  wide  at  the  head,  and 
3 feet  0 inches  in  depth.  Tho  thickoci^  measured  across 
the  flat  rim  on  the  top,  varies  from  about  9 to  10  inches.  U 
is  sculptured  both  within  and  without  with  various  figures 
of  moo  and  animals,  many  of  the  animal  forms  being  of  the 
most  easy  and  correct  outline.  Dr.  Clarke  wrote  a disser- 
tation ^ prove  that  saroophagpa  was  the  one  in  which 


the  embalmed  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  placed ; but 
from  a consideration  of  the  chief  facts  of  his  nmeral  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  almost  deroonstrablo  that  the  sar- 
cophagus was  not  made  fur  him.  and  it  is  indeed  improbablii 
that  his  body  was  ever  placed  in  it. 

Another  very  large  sarcophagus  in  the  Museum  appears 
to  be  made  of  a species  of  black'  basalt,  or  perhaps  a breccia. 
It  has  some  sculptures  upon  it,  which  nave  been  called 
volutes,  but  to  which  in  reality  they  have  little  resemblance. 
Tliu  intaglios  upon  it  are  less  numerous  than  on  the  former, 
but  many  of  them  are  of  a larger  size. 

There  is  one,  also  in  the  Museum,  which  |t  a very  fine 
specimen  of  Egy'piian  workmanship.  It  is  made  of  a very 
compact  black  stone.  Though  it  aiffers  very  little  in  ge- 
neral form  from  tho  other  sarcophagi,  it  is  so  mailo  as  to  m 
in  fact  a mummy-case  of  stone  instead  of  wood,  sculp- 
ture^l  inside  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  round  parts  of  Ihe 
body  and  the  projecting  part  that  indicates  the  (wt.  It  wot 
probably  intended  to  be  placed  erect  like  the  other  mummy 
cases. 

A beautiful  sarcophagus  of  arragonite  was  discovered  ^ 
Beizoni  in  Ihe  great  tomb  which  he  ppened  at  Thebes.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  while  alabaster,  and  is  translucent 
when  a candle  is  placed  in  it.  It  is  sculptured  within  and 
without  with  figures  not  more  than  two  inches  high.  It  is 
9 feet  5 inches  long,  3 feet  7 inches  wide,  and  2 inches 
thick.  TItis  unique  specimen  was  bought  by  Sir  John 
Soane  from  Mr.  Salt. 

The  two  sarcophagi  found  in  the  (wo  great  pyramids  of 
Jiteh  are  of  white  granite.  There  are  no  hieroglyphics 
sculptured  on  either  of  them. 

For  further  informstion  see  the  Library  r\f  KnUrUiin- 
ing  Knt.wlcdge,  ‘Egyptian  Antiquities,’  from  which  this 
notice  has  been  abridgiAl. 

SARCO'PHILUS,  the  name  by  which  M.  F.  Cuvier 
designates  a genus  of  3for«i/;'fa/ia,  founded  on  Ousyurxu 
ursinus,  Aurt.,  Didciphys  ursina,  Harris,  upon  esseutial 
characters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  K.  Cuvier,  well  dis- 
tinguish it,  and  for  some  of  which  he  acknowledges  that  he 
is  indebted  to  Professor  Owen,  who  communicated  to  him 
a skull  of  the  animal. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  states  that  Sarcophilus  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Tkylacini  than  to  (ho  Ihisyuri,  but  that  it  is  very 
different  from  either.  The^o  differences  are  well  pointed 
out  in  tho  last  part  of  his  ' Hisloire  Naturelle  dcs  Mammi- 
feres,*  where  a very  good  figure  of  tbo  animal  is  given. 
That  by  Harris,  in  *Linn.  Trans.,'  from  which  the  cut 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  animal,  in  the  article  Marsu- 
PULtA  [vol  xiv„  p.  465],  is  taken,  does  not  oonvey  a satis- 
factory idea  of  the  form  which  we  havo  seen  alive  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  well  represented  in  M.  Cuvier's 
figures,  of  which  the  subjoined  cuts  are  copies. 


HmiI  at  Sareopbiius  nniflat.  (P.  Cwv.) 


Sareophlltts  uthqu*.  (P.  Cut.) 


SARCQRAMPHUS.  [Condor;  Vulturidziu] 
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SARDANAPA'LUS  is  tho  name  by  which  the  Greek 
and  Rutnan  nrilcrs  designate  tho  last  king  of  Assyria.  He 
was  u wealthy  ami  powerful  king,  and  is  said  to  have  built 
tH'u  towns,  Anrhialo  and  Tarsus,  in  one  day.  (Stenh.  Hyz., 
f.  ’AyxwhX/j;  Suidas,  r.  2«p?a»'draXoc;  comp,  llcrod.,  ii. 
].jn.)  Bui  he  was  a manor  voluptuous  habits,  and  siKmt 
his  life  in  his  palace  at  Niiius  or  Ninivc,  surruunduu  by 
wotoea.  Tho  ouly  event  of  his  life  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  acted  like  a man  was  also  the  luat.  The  common  ac* 
count  of  tliu  iniido  in  which  he  eniled  his  life,  at  the  time 
when  his  kingdom  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Medes.  is  given 
by  D.odorua  i^iculus  (ii.  24-27)  and  Justin  (i.  3).  Arbaces, 
who  was  his  satrap  in  Media,  ouo  day  with  great  difficulty 
obtained  admUsiun  to  his  master,  and  to  his  aslonishuiont 
found  him  engaged  in  his  usual  unmanly  occupations  among 
liis  concubines.  Kille<l  with  indignation,  Arbaces  on  his 
return  declared  to  his  friends  that  he  could  no  lunger  obey 
such  a king.  A conspiracy  wu&  formed,  and  Arbaces,  with 
bis  Modes,  joined  by  Beiesys,  a Babylonian  priest  (probably 
a Chaldacan),  marched  against  Ninive  (comp.  Herod.,  i.  96). 
Sai'dauapalus  at  llrst  cndeavouruil  to  conceal  himself;  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  marched  out  Co  meet  the  rebels,  and 
was  successful  in  three  baliles;  and  then,  thinking  himself 
safe,  he  gave  hitusclf  up  to  luv  usual  pleasures,  and  prepared 
a gmml  feast  for  his  army.  Arbaces  however  in  ilic  mean 
tiiuo  surprised  the  king’s  oarapi  rouldl  tho  enemy,  and 
drove  the  king  with  a few  fullowers  back  to  his  capital. 
HercvSardanajiulus  maintained  himself  fur  two  years,  though 
doHorted  by  all  tho  provinces,  and  when  at  last  ho  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  caused  a pyre  to  be  raised 
on  which  he  burnt  httnself  with  all  his  treasures  and  his 
women.  Assyria  thus  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  Modes, 
who  united  it  with  Media.  The  time  of  this  event  is  uncer- 
tain ; some  suppose  that  it  took  place  alioul  8SU,  some  again 
place  it  in  the  year  717,  ami  others  in  006  bc.  The  name 
of  King  Sardanapalus  both  in  antient  and  In  modern  times, 
has  been  Used  proverbially  to  e.\press  the  highest  degree  of 
voluptuousness  ami  cfTeminitcv. 

SARDEGN.X.  SARDINIA,  a large  Wand  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  filualud  between  3o*  62'  and  41*  17'  N.  lat 
from  Capo  SpartivciUo,  tho  must  southern  point,  to  Cape 
I.,ongnsardo  on  the  north,  and  between  8*4'and9*60'K,long. 
fioni  (’a]H!  Caccia  near  Alghcro,  the  ino>t  western  point,  to 
(lipc  Cmnino  o:i  the  eastern  cua>t.  Iis  form  is  a parullelo- 
grain  140  nautical  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  60  miles,  leaving  out  the  projections.  The  area  U a trillu 
huger  than  that  of  Sicily,  according  to  the  admeasurement 
of  Captain  Smyth,  ami  tm  it  was  considered  bySeyInx.  who 
|dace*  Sardinia  before  Sicily  in  jioint  of  -siic-  (i^lnverius, 
Sardinia  Anliijua.)  llie  eastern  shore  of  Sardinia  faces  the 
coa>ts  of  iioine  and  Naples,  the  iiorlh-castern  point  of  the 
island,  near  Terranova,  being  about  160  miles  west  by  south 
of  the  mouths  of  tho  Tiber,  and  Cape  Ckirbonaro,  at  the 
soulh-easlcrn  extremity,  being  ohout  300  miles  west  of  the 
coast  of  Calabria.  Cupc  Spnrtivcnto,  the  most  soulhorn 
point  of  Sardinia,  is  about  120  miles  north  of  Cape  Serrat 
on  the  coast  of  Tunis;  and  Cape  Carhonaro,  the  south  east 
(Hiint,  is  I7U  miles  from  Tiopnni  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Sicily.  Tow  ards  tho  north,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits 
of  nonifacio,  which  divide  Sardinia  from  Corsica,  is  about 
nine  milc.v  across ; to  the  wc<itward.  Port  Mahon  in  the 
whind  of  Minorca  is  about  200  miles  distant  from  Opc 
Mannu  near  Ori»:ano  on  the  west  roast  of  Sardinia;  and 
the  i>lands  of  llyercs  on  the  coast  of  Provence  are  about 
I.MO  miles  from  Asinara  at  the  norih-wcsi  extremity  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  situation  of  Sardinia  is  therefore  central  with 
regard  to  Italy,  Sicdy,  Baibary,  France,  and  Spain.  The 
island  contains  excellent  harbours;  S.  Pietro  and  Porto 
Cjiiic  on  the  weslern  coast,  the  roadsteads  of  Maddalena 
on  (he  northern  and  Terranova  on  the  eastern,  besides  tho 
spacious  bays  of  Cagliari,  Palmas.  Oristano,  and  Alghero, 
and  the  roadsteads  of  Vignola,  TortoU,  and  Porto  Torres. 

A chain  of  primitive  mountains  runs  from  north  to  south 
along  the  whme  eastern  side  of  tho  island,  occupying  about 
one- third  of  its  surface,  ami  forming  the  wild  districts  of 
Gallura,  Ogliasira,  Barbargia,  Surabus,  and  Budui:  this 
range  consists  of  nanite  and  schistus,  with  large  mosses  of 
qnnriz,  mica,  and  felspar.  Few  of  the  summits  exceed 
3000  feet,  except  the  peak  of  Limbarra  in  the  Gallura, 
which  is  3686  feet  high,  and  the  group  called  Genargentu, 
which  is  near  the  centre  of  tho  island,  and  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  6276  foet.  Westofthis  highland  region. and  along 
the  central  length  of  the  blaud,  there  is  a succession  of  Anc 
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plains  intersected  by  ranges  of  smaller  bills,  and  slretching 
in  some  places  as  far  as  the  western  coast,  such  os  at  OrU- 
tano  and  Alghero.  The  remaining  part  of  tho  western  coast 
is  occupied  by  several  unconnected  mountain-groups,  some 
primitive,  some  secondary,  and  others  of  volcanic  formation, 
jutting  out  in  mimcrmis  and  picturesque  headlands,  and 
giving  to  that  part  of  the  island  a more  varied  and  pleos> 
ing  oapect  than  the  abrupt  and  iron-bound  eastern  coast. 
At  (he  soulb-weslern  extremity  of  the  island  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Siilcis,  consisting  of  granite  and  primitive  lime- 
stone. separated  from  the  eastern  chain  by  the  Campidano, 
or  wiile  plain  which  spreads  north  of  C!agliuri  towards 
Orislano.  North  of  the  Sulois,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  romantic  valley  of  Igicsius,  are  tho  mountains  of  Mur- 
giani  and  Arcuentu,  whicli  rise  along  iho  western  coast,  and 
tile  latter  of  which  attains  the  height  of  2316  feet.  North 
of  these  lies  the  deep  gulf  of  Orislano,  and  cast  of  it  is  a 
great  plain,  through  which  tlows  the  Tirsi,  the  principal 
river  01  Sardinia.  North  of  this  plain,  and  near  the  western 
coast,  is  tho  group  of  Muuto  Ferru,  wliich  rises  2796  feet 
nbtiut  tho  sea;  and  further  north  towards  Alghero  is  Monto 
Minerva,  24UU  feet  high.  A succession  of  liighlamls,  partly 
of  volcanic  formation,  extends  north  of  the  basin  of  the 
Tirsi,  and  quite  across  the  breadth  of  tho  island,  through  the 
district  of  (loccano,  and  joins  the  mountains  of  Gallura  on 
the  eastern  coast.  Tins  rnngo  divides  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island  from  tho  remninder.  At  tho  northern  base  of  it 
is  the  extensive  plain  called  Campo  d'Ozieri,  omlCampo  di 
Giaveiu.  through  which  tho  river  Coguinas  Hows  to  the 
norlhwanl.  This  plain  is  boundwl  on  the  north-west  by  a 
hilly  tract,  mostly  of  volcanic  formation,  one  point  of  which, 
whereupon  stands  the  town  of  Osilo,  is  2U00  feet  high. 
West  or  this  hilly  tract  is  the  plain  of  Sassari,  extending 
from  the  northern  coast  at  Porto  Torres  to  the  western  sea 
towards  Alghero. 

Nut'th-wcst  of  tho  plain  of  S.nssari  is  the  mountainous 
peninsula  of  Nurra,  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  ter- 
minating in  three  abrupt  headlands,  Cape  C^cria  to  the 
south,  alK>\o  609  feet  high,  Cape  At^entaro  to  the  west, 
and  Cape  Falcon,  tho  Gorditanum  Promontoriumof  Ptolemy, 
to  the  north.  A narrow  and  shallow  strait,  lined  with  sharp 
rocks,  runs  between  this  cape  and  the  island  of  Asinara,  the 
ancient  * IlurculU  Insula,’ a mountainous  island  of  a long 
irregular  shape,  imlciiled  by  several  gulfs  and  coves,  and 
having  nearly  thirty  miles  of  coasi-lino  to  a comparaiivcly 
small  surface.  It  is  inhabited  by  a few  shepherds  and 
farmers.  The  north  and  west  coasts  of  Asinara  are  very 
steep,  Mont  Scommunica,  tho  principal  elcvalion,  being 
1600  feel  above  the  sea.  The  wliule  peninsula  of  Nurra  is 
covcr«l  with  mountains,  tho  northern  parts  of  which  con- 
sist of  great  moMies  of  granite  with  schistose  rucks,  and  tho 
southern  part  is  compact  limestone  with  gypsum  and  quarts. 
The  principal  suramiu  in  this  range  ore  from  1460  to  2000 
foot  high. 

A vulcanic  district,  as  to  which  however  there  is  no 
historical  record  of  its  ha\  ing  been  in  a state  of  activity,  ex- 
tends along  tho  centre  of  the  island,  beginning  at  Monantir, 
north  of  Cagliari,  and  running  norlhnord  between  Nurri 
and  Sardain:  it  comprehends  tho  towns  of  Ales.  Milis,  end 
San  Lussurgiu,  which  last  is  built  in  tho  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  It  then  extends  to  Bonorva  ami  Queremula,  on 
the  border  of  the  great  northern  plain  of  Giaiesu,  where  a 
crater  is  clearly  distinguishable,  which  from  its  unbroken 
conical  shape  and  fine  red  allies  bears  the  appearance  o 
comparatively  recent  action  ; and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  consists  of  slaggy  lava,  rugged  scoriae,  obsidiim. 
and  indurated  pozzolana,  with  large  bills  of  porphyrilic 
tufa  towards  Bonorva,  lying  over  colcareous  rocks.  The 
volcanic  beds  extend  farther  north,  through  Codrongianus 
and  Osilo  in  the  hilly  region  east  of  Sassari,  w here  remains 
oferaters occur,  loCostel  Sardo,onihe  northern  coast,  where 
they  form  abrupt  rlilTs  300  feet  above  the  sen.  The  town- 
wall  and  most  of  tho  houses  of  Cusscl  Sardo  are  built  of 
lava.  The  river  Cuguinas  forms  on  this  side  the  geological 
boundary  between  iho  primitive  formations  of  the  eastern 
country,  and  the  trap  and  volcanic  products  to  the  westward. 
At  Nurri,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  un  the  borders  of 
the  eastern  highlands  overluuking  the  Campidano,  or  great 
plain  of  Cagliari,  are  two  hills  called  'pizx’coghcddu'  and 
‘ pizz’  c ogn  matmu,'  meaning  peaks  of  the  little  and  great 
eye,  winch  appear  to  have  been  ignivoniou*  romilhs.  A 
volcanic  stream  has  run  from  them  over  a calcareous  tract, 
which  forma  an  elevated  plain  or  table-land  nearly  1600  feet 
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abi->Te  the  8ca.  ealled  Sa  a Scrri.  from  the  neigh- 

bouring Village  of  Serri.  This  plain  is  covered  with  oak. 
iliiX.  umlrorkiree.s  while  itsnorlhern  declivity  contains  rich 
pasture.  North  west  of  this  plain  is  the  'Giara,'  or  lava 
bed  of  Gesiori,  of  similar  formation,  which  ha*  proceeded 
from  a crater  near  tlie  town  of  Ales:  it  ia  sinrtted  with 
mosses  of  obsidian  and  trachylir  and  cellular  lava,  so  as  to 
resemble  a city  in  ruins.  At  Monasnr.  in  the  plain  north 
of  Cagliari,  there  is  a distinct  double  ernter  now  well 
wooilvd.  ami  a new  bridge  has  been  of  lote  years  constructed 
there  of  fine  red  trap,  which,  with  the  bold  outline  of  the 
neighhourluKxl.  renders  the  cntranco  to  the  village  by  the 
new  road  very  picture'cpie.  fC’aptain  Smyth’s  Sketch  of 
the  present  State  nf  Sitniitiia,  iS’Jb.) 

'Iho  principal  livers  of  Saitlinia  are— 1.  the  Tirsi,  tlie 
nimu*  of  Ptolemy,  which  drums  the  central  part  of  the 
Ulaml:  it  ri»«es  near  Budu»o  on  the  wiNt  side  of  the  Gab 
lura  mountains,  flows  flr'l  south  and  then  south-west,  along 
the  baMj  of  the  Goceano  ndge.  pa>.>M**  through  the  fine 
valley  of  Ottana,  receivine  several  tributary  stream*  from 
the  muimiaina  of 'Gvriargentu,  and  then  flowing  by  For- 
dungiunus,  enters  the  plain  of  Orislano.  parsing  north  of 
that  lowii,  and  then  turning  abruptly  to  the  south  enters 
the  boa  afler  a tortuous  course  of  between  70  and  HO  miles.  , 
In  very  dry  summers  it  is  ford.ible  near  its  immih,  but  in 
Winter  it  contains  a vast  tnusn  of  water,  ami  inundate*  con- 
siderable tracts.  2.  Tlie  r-igimia'.,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  inland,  rise*  in  the  volt'aiiie  region  of  Konifrva,  flows 
northwards  through  the  ]dam*  of  Giavesu  and  Oxieri, 
receives  several  stream*  from  the  highland*  of  (l■>^eano  and 
of  Gallura.  passe*  betwetMi  Mount  Sh*‘-u  and  the  l.nnhara 
ridge,  when  it  a>.fiuines  the  name  of  Rio  di  l*:triidas.  and 
flow  ing  through  a romantic  mvitie  below  the  cliff*  of  Casttd 
iXiria.  enier*  a fine  plum  adjoining  iliu  *ca:  it  forms  a 
small  lake  near  ii*  ta»uih.  a few  mile*  eu*t  of  ('a«tcl  Saido. 
The  course  of  iheCogmnas  i*  between  60  and-(i0  miles,  and 
it  is  fordable  near  iis  m»iiih.  evrt>pt  m rnm\  *ea*4m-«.  3. 
The  Klumendoso.  the  Sueprn*  of  Ptolemy,  the  principal 
stream  of  ilie  eastern  part  of  the  island,  risirs  in  the  moun- 
tain* of  Cornu  di  Hue  imd  rim*  sinithwards  along  a high 
vallev  between  the  ridge  of  (nmargenin  oil  the  west  and 
the  Ogliasint  mountain*  to  the  eiisi.  pn<^*mg  through  many 
solitary  glens;  it  then  turn*  eastward  betwemi  the  itiounlainn 
of  Harrabus  on  one  side  and  the  hills  of  Parle  Olla.  which 
divide  It  from  the  Cam]udaiio  or  plain  of  Cagliari,  and  afier- 
wards  winding  ibrough  the  ferule  grounds  of  Villa 
Puizii,  San  Vilo,  and  Muravera  enters  the  sea  between 
two  low  rocky  jioiiits  on  which  stand  the  lowers  of 
Xalinas  and  Ci>railo,  after  a course  of  between  5U  and  60 
tnile*.  As  it  runs  between  two  inuuniain-ridges.  the  basin 
of  tlie  Klumenduso  is  very  narrow;  in  the  winter  it  is 
swelled  with  the  dramuge  of  the  surrounding  mountain- 
regiuii,  aiirf  it  tlien  assumes  a very  imposing  ap{>earance. 
4.  The  Manmi  ri«e*  in  the  founinm  of  tlie  Fig  in  the 
table-land  of  Sarcidunu  on  the  south  slope  of  Ibcfienar- 
gcnlu  ridge,  and  flowing  southward*  through  the  plain  of 
the  Campidano  is  joined  by  the  Calarita  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Gergei  on  the  east  and  thu  Sixerri*  which  come*  | 
near  Igle*ia*  from  the  west:  the  united  stream  enter*  the  ' 
lake  of  Cagliari,  which  lie*  west  of  that  city  an<l  i*  six  or  ' 
seven  miles  lung  by  three  or  four  broad,  and  communicate* 
with  the  sea  hy  seven  cuts  through  a narrow  strip  of  sand. 
This  lake  is  iiaMgaletl  by  Ilat-botlomed  boats,  and  contam« 
abundance  of  eels,  mullets,  and  other  flslies;  it  is  also  fi  e- 
qui-nled  by  rtaniinuu*  and  pelicans,  which  migrate  thither 
in  the  winter,  probably  from  the  lake*  of  Bizcria  and  Tunis 
on  the  oppo>ito  coast  of  Barbary.  Boiiles  IheRo  four  rivers 
there  are  many  smaller  Btreums,  such  a*  the  Turritano, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  of  Sassari,  and  is  cnissod 
near  its  mouth  by  a substantial  Romnii  bridge  in  excellent 
preservation;  the  Termo,  or  river  of  Bosa,  on  the  weniern 
coast;  the  CkHirino.or  river  of  Orosei,  which  is  navigable  by 
lioais  for  about  a rode  and  a quarter  inland  on  the  eastern 
coast ; It  is  an  abundant  and  imjieiuou*  stream  from  if*  source 
which  I*  on  the  eastern  stupe  of  the  Barbarjia  mountain*. 

The  climate  of  Sardinia  varie*  greatly  according  to  the 
seasons  and  localities.  Along  the  coast  the  theriuumcler 
nn^us,  in  the  coarse  of  the  >ear,  from  3d”  to  9b”;  but  it 
falls  at  times  considerably  lower  in  the  highlands.  The 
summits  of  Gcuargenlu  are  often  csp^Kid  witli  snow  in  the 
course  of  the  winter.  The  north-west  wind  is  the  healthiest, 
and  the  ‘east  or  s<mth-east  the  moat  noxious.  Hail  and 
lltuntlvr-siorins  ar«-  inro  b-ii  im  i i'd;*  w>;  •ou-lv  in  ili" 


autumn.  In  the  summer  the  country  is  subject  to  long 
droughts,  but  the  heavy  dews  of  the  night  partly  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  r;iin.  Karlhquake*  are  very  rare  and 
slight.  The  plains  and  some  of  the  lower  valley*  of  Sar- 
dinia have  been  notoriously  unhealthy  ever  since  the  lime 
of  the  Romans.  Cicero,  Strabo,  Martial,  and  in  later  lime* 
Dunte,  all  speak  in  strotig  terms  of  the  insalubrity  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  malaria  of  Sardinia  is  called  by  the  native*  * in- 
temperie.’  am!  it  appears  to  bo  somewhat  different  from  the 
roulana  of  Italy ; it  does  nut  always  produce  swelled  l>odie* 
and  sallow  Hkm*.  but  it  acts  more  rapidly  than  the  Italian 
mularia,  e*|x.^ialiv  upon  strangers,  and  instances  are  rtdated 
of  person*  carrieil  off  by  it  in  a day  or  two.  The  inletnperie 
fever  i*  caught  during  day  os  well  a*  night,  awake  or  aslc'cp, 
whilst  (he  malaria  i*  considered  most  fatal  at  night  and 
during  sh'cp.  Kx|H>*ure  to  the  middav  heat  and  to  the 
dew  i>T  the  evening  arc  equally  fatal,  'fhe  natives  avoid  a* 
much  as  pooHible  going  out  of  duor*  until  an  hour  afler  sun- 
ri>e,  and  they  lia.-<ten  home  before  sunset,  carefully  closing 
every  door  ami  window,  and  if  they  are  obligcii  logo  out, 
they  hold  a handkerchief  iN-firo  their  mouth.  It  i*  geiie- 
nilly  agreed  that  (l:u  is  an  excellent  preservative  ngainsi  the 
inlemp«‘ne,  and  thu  furuier  lord*  of  Onstano  u^ed  to  burn 
largo  tires  round  tlie  town  every  night.  Most  peo{>lu 
remove  from  the  plains  to  the  higher  ground*  on  St.  John** 
day.  the  ‘i-lth  of  June,  when  the  oir  begins  to  he  unhealthy 
though  it  doe*  not  liecoiiie  dangerous  till  August,  from 
which  time  it  continui**  *o  to  tiie  end  of  November,  when 
heavy  rams  precipitate  the  miasma  and  )>unfy  the  air.  The 
iiiteiiiperio  of  Sardinia  lasts  therefore  for  a month  or  two 
Uter  than  the  miilariu  in  the  Maiemmeofllaly.  Those  ptKiple 
who  arc  obliged  by  circnmsiancvs  to  remain,  keep  them- 
selvcs  well  clad  in  thick  w'ooUeus  to  protect  themselves 
agaioKl  the  burning  sun.  Kxertiun,  exposure  to  summer 
showers,  and  fatigue  of  all  kind*  are  studiously  avoided, 
and  a spare  hut  good  diet  is  adopted,  with  cool  acidulated 
drink*.  In  spite  of  these  precaution*  however  many  per- 
!M»ns  die  of  the  mtemperie  every  year.  The  patient  i*  flrsl 
aiTBi-ked  by  hcaflacbe  and  a painful  tension  of  the  epigastric 
region,  with  alternate  fit*  of  heat  and  chilline**;  fever 
ensue*,  the  accesse.s  of  which  are  extremely  severe,  ami  are 
tollowed  hy  great  dehiliiy,  which  is  injurious  even  lu  tho»u 
who  arc  accustomed  to  it.  and  gnierally  fatal  to  stniiigcr*. 
Exhalation*  from  the  maishe*  and  the  !x“ds  of  rivers  which 
are  neaily  drv  in  summer,  an<l  putrescent  vegetation,  are 
active  causes  of  the  inlcmperic.  though  m Italy  they  app>  ur 
not  to  be  the  only  cause*.  [Rojik.  p.  91.]  By  draimn^  the 
marshi'fi.  embanking  the  rivers,  and  cultivating  tho  * roac- 
chie.’  or  de>ert  tract*  whii*h  cover  about  oiie-tlnrd  of  the 
surface  of  the  island,  the  intemporie  might  bo  diminished. 

Many  Sard*  are  of  opinion  ihot  ibc  green  figs  of  infected 
district*  are  particularly  deleterious.  Corn  grown  on  buch 
grounds,  on  the  contrary,  is  cstccmetl  the  finest.  Hedge*  of 
the  • Firu  Moriscu,’  or  Caciii*  Opuntia,  ore  suppo^nl  to  in- 
crease thu  intomi>erie,  by  abstracting  the  evaporation  from 
the  earth,  without  absorbing  moisture  likd  other  trees. 
Wherever  the  oleander  lluunshes,  iiilemperie  of  the  worst 
kind  may  be  expected. 

Tlie  migration*  caused  by  tho  inlcmperio,  the  scarcity  of 
cottage*,  postures,  and  enclosures,  and  the  numerous  tract* 
of  uncultivated  land,  give  to  the  plains  of  Sonlinia  an  aspect 
of  depopulation,  osj»ecially  in  summer.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  plnhis  arc  viewed  by  thn*eof  tho  highland*  with  marked 
contempt  as  weak  and  degcncrniu. 

The  lands  of  B.'inlinia  are  divided  into  feudal  and  non- 
feudal.  Saidinia  is  now  the  only  country  in  western 
Europe  in  which  iho  feudid  system  remains.  The  feudal 
lands  cither  belong  to  the  respective  iiobleii,  several  of 
whom  are  of  Spanish  families  and  non-rcsidciit,  who  en- 
trust their  domains  to  indolent  * jiodatarii,'  or  stewards  or 
hare  b<^cn  sold  to  private  individuals,  who  still  recognise 
the  feudal  lonl  by  paying  him  a trilling  fee,  and  are  under 
some  restrictions,  such  os  not  planting  vineyard*  or  trees 
without  111*  consent.  The  land*  not  feudal  belong  cither  to 
communities  or  individuaiti.  and  can  l>e  let  or  sold,  or  given 
awav  at  tho  will  of  the  owner*.  A small  part  of  these  land* 
are  enclosed  and  well  cultivated,  and  aret^lied  'Tancbe;’ 
hut  the  larger  proportion  consist  of  ' Vidaxzoni,' that  is 
lands  belonging  to  communities;  they  are  mostly  dividitl 
into  three  parts,  each  of  which  i*  cultivated  in  its  (urn,  and 
while  under  culture  is  enfdc«ed  with  a line  of  hurdles,  and 
the  rest,  being  fallow,  is  open  to  the  wandering  Ihxks  and 
w '’rf  |M*d  ;i.  1 ’'4-  j--.*  orintM- 1 . of  !' *c  Tear* 
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iMued  decrees  in  favour  of  enclosures,  and  (rcee  and  hedges 
have  been  pkaiuud  in  many  places.  The  leases  are  short, 
oHeii  for  two  years  only,  ana  I ho  rent  is  generally  paid  in 
kind.  In  some  pans  farms  are  lot  on  the  metayer  system, 
as  in  many  parts  of  France  and  Italy.  One-lhird  of  liie 
surface  of  the  island  consists  of  macchie,or  waste,  consisting 
of  sandy  or  stony  districts,  and  lakes  and  marshes ; another 
third  is  occupied  by  forests  or  natural  pastures;  and  the 
remainder,  which  is  estimated  at  five  millions  and  a half  of  i 
starelli  (a  measure  about  fuur'filths  of  an  acre),  consist  of 
oorn'fields,  vineyards,  olive-grounds,  urchard-s  and  gardens. 
About  one  million  of  these  starelli  are  aliolled  for  the  growth 
of  corn,  and  if  diligently  cultivated  they  would  produce 
enough  to  Rupport  three  times  the  actual  number  of  inha- 
bitants. Wheat,  under  the  present  system  of  agriculture. 
givuR  a return  of  only  seven  or  eight  fur  one,  bin  in  some 
favonrod  districts  the  average  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 
Tlie  Sardinian  plough  resembles  the  arairuin  of  the  Romans; 
it  i«  light,  and  penetrates  only  two  or  three  inches  into  the 
ground,  and  has  no  coulter.  Most  of  the  gartU-u-grounds 
are  worked  with  the  hoe,  tlie  spade  and  mattock  being  geno- 
rally  unknown.  The  corn  is  left  in  the  fields  until  it  is 
threshed,  which  is  performed  by  the  troa4ling  of  mares  or  | 
colts  on  an  area  prep.ire<l  by  paring  off  the  sward  and  l>eat-  j 
ing  the  soil  wiUi  a mallet  to  the  retjuisito  haniness.  Wind- 
nulls  are  unknown,  and  WKiur>milU  are  only  found  in  some 
places  in  the  Capo  dt  Sopra,  or  northern  part  of  the  isluml. 
Winnowing  is  manageil  by  tossing  up  the  corn  into  the  air. 
for  the  wind  to  blow  off  the  chafi'.  Corn  is  generally  ground 
in  a corner  of  the  huuse  by  means  of  tho  * mula  asinavia,’  or 
domestic  mill,  turne«l  by  an  ass.  Tlicro  is  no  regular  synloro 
of  manuring  the  ground;  it  is  dune  however  sometimes 
when  urgently  re<|uired.  Paring  and  burning  arc  the  com* 
inon  pna^essos.  The  only  artilh-ial  fodder  for  cattle  is  llm 
‘ miRchialo,'  a mixture  of  barley,  lucerne,  basil,  and  vetches, 
well  known  to  the  antients. 

Cattle,  sheep,  goals,  and  swine  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  ‘manso,'or  tame,  being  those  which  work  or 
vield  milk,  wool.  &c.,  uro  carefully  tended  nnd  kept  in  tho 
iiest  pastures;  aud  the  ‘ rude.'  which  aru  for  slaughter  or 
for  breeding,  ami  which  are  allowed  to  ramble  over  hills 
und  »a.'ics  alnio&t  in  a wild  state.  Kach  flock  or  hcrtl  hears 
a particular  markon  the  ear.  All  the  labour  of  the  field  is  done 
by  oxen.  Tho  breed  of  horses  reared  in  iltctanche.orenclo&ed 
grtmnds,  U carefully  atlcnrlerl  to;  horsc-racos  are  frequent. 
Fur  tho  improvement  of  the  breed  there  is  a government  esta* 
bh^litnclU  in  the  plain  of  Gbilana,  callea  ' Regia  Tanca,* 
where  Arabian  and  Spanish  stallions  are  kept.  an<l  also  Swiss 
bulls  atid  rams.  Sardinian  hones  are  in  general  free  from  vice, 
patient  of  fatigue,  and  require  but  tniKlerato  fuo<l.  and  the 
SanU  are  generally  very  guotl  horsemen.  Tho  very  small 
horse,  c.'illed  ‘ acchcUa,'  which  was  antiontly  in  esteem 
among  tho  Roman  lailies.  is  an  casy-pacc<l  lively  little  uni- 
mul.  Tho  mule  is  unknown.  Oxen  are  used  for  drawing 
tiie  carts,  wiiich  are  of  the  roust  primitive  kind,  like  those  in 
many  parts  of  Portugal ; the  wheels  arc  made  of  a solid 
piece  of  wooil,  and  stuck  round  the  edge  with  projecting 
triangular-headed  nails,  which  are  the  only  iron  used  in  the 
whole  machine.  The  axlctree  is  fixed  into  the  wheeh,  and 
turns  round  with  them. 

Sanlinia  is  better  provided  with  forests  than  Sicily;  the 
l)C!>t  timber  is  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Gallura.  Rar- 
bargia.  Goceano,  Marghime,  and  Planargia.  On  the  south- 
wc-,t  side  of  tho  ridge  ufGunargentu  is  an  extensive  clcvafc<l 
plain,  callcil ' su  Surcidaiiu,'  covereil  with  fine  onk,  beech, 
chestnut,  and  oork  trees,  and  on  tlie  Menomeni  range,  lio- 
twccti  San  Lussurgiu  and  Macoracr  is  another  elevated 
plain  railed  ' su  littu  do  St.  Antoni,*  about  nine  miles  wide 
and  eleven  or  twelve  long,  covered  with  a rich  forest.  Fine 
wiHids  are  also  found  in  the  Giarro  de  Serri,  and  ou  the  bills 
of  Truhiua  and  Arcuusa,  and  liiey  abound  with  wild  bogs 
and  gam*).  Pine-trees  are  not  common  except  near  Terra- 
nova.  The  cork-tree  grows  very  fine  and  in  great  quantity 
in  the  norlhcri)  part  of  the  island.  Timl>or  is  very  scarce 
in  the  plains,  ami  the  want  of  roads  pruvents  the  people 
from  making  use  of  that  of  the  mountain  forests.  Dwarf 
inuliierry-lrees  grow  in  abundame,  but  their  cultivation  is 
little  attended  to,  although  the  government  has  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  er.ronrage  the  rearing  of  silkworms;  and  as 
early  as  17.i8.  a book  was  published  at  Cagliari,  in  both 
Sardini.'tn  and  Italian,  railed  ' Moriografia  Sarrlo,'  in  the 
form  of  a dialogue,  pointing  out  to  the  people  tbo  advan- 
tages of  this  branch  of  mrlustr)*.  and  explaining  the  methods 


to  be  followed,  but  it  seems  to  have  produced  little  efflaef.  a| 
least  os  late  as  the  years  1823-4,  when  Captain  Smyth  took 
his  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  island. 

Among  fruit  trees,  the  fig,  the  vine,  the  apple,  apricot, 
peach,  almond,  and  prickly  pear  are  tho  most  common. 
Walnuts  and  chestnuts  are  only  met  with  in  some  place*. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  are  cultivated  chiclly  in  the 
i-outhern  districts  of  Iglesia  and  Villa  Cidro,  and  near  Sas- 
sari,  but  are  not  held  in  great  esteem.  Date-trees  grow  on 
the  Caropidano.  and  some  of  the  produce  is  gathered  and 
sold,  but  it  U not  of  a good  quality. 

Vegetables  are  fine  and  plentiful;  peas  and  cabbage 
grow  wild  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  (he  asparagus  of 
the  herlges  is  abundant  in  tbe  markets  in  March  and  April. 
Calery  and  tomalas  are  large  and  well  tUvoured.  The 
Miirzo.'  a kind  of  turnip-eabhage,  grows  toagigantio  sise, 
weighing  without  tho  leaves  eight  or  ton  pounds.  Saffron 
IS  cultivated,  and  is  much  used  in  cookery. 

The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  both  soil  and  climate 
being  highly  favourable  to  it;  and  though  tho  process  ot 
making  wine  is  still  very  imperfect,  Sardinia  produces  some 
oxcidiciU  wines.  ‘The  ‘malvasia,*  or  malmsoy-wme  of 
Quarto,  Cagliari,  Rosa,  and  Surso,  the  muscat  wine  of  Al- 
ghero,  the  red  wine  of  Alghem  and  Oristano,  and  the 
cannnau.  natue,  and  quarnneia  of  the  Campidano  are  much 
esteemed.  The  native*  in  general  make  considerable  use  of 
wine.  More  common  while  wines  are  marie  near  Sassari 
and  Terraibo,  and  also  in  the  Caropidano.  About  2U0U 
Catalan  pip(>s  of  a hundred  quirtieri  (the  quartieri  being 
about  eleven  pints  English)  are  annually  exported  fiom 
Alghcro,  about  1700  pi(>es  from  Ogliaslra  on  the  eastern 
coasi,  and  600  or  600  fnim  Cagliaii, 

There  are  several  extensive  olive  grounds,  bat  the  oil  has 
not  yet  been  largely  exported,  althougli  this  branch  of  com- 
merce is  on  the  iiicreosa.  The  l>cst  olives  ore  those  of  Sas- 
sari.  Inferior  oil  is  produoc<l  from  the  Ogiiastra,  or  wild 
ulivo,  which,  with  tliai  made  from  tbe  Lenliseus,  serves  tbe 
peasants  for  burning. 

Corn  U the  principal  article  of  export,  but  the  govern- 
ment does  not  allow  tlie  exportation  unless  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  principal  markets  is  under  thirty 
reals  (lU.  -3<f.)  the  starello,  each  siarello  being  about  a 
bushel  nnd  a quarter  Wmchesier  measure.  A heavy  duty 
IS  aUo  imposeil  on  the  exportation.  The  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  is  prohibited,  if  the  average  price  is  not  above 
ten  reals  the  starello.  The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  raised 
in  Sardinia  is  of  a superior  though  soft  kind  called  Irigue; 
it  will  keep  good  only  eighteen  or  twenty  months;  it  is 
Roweil  in  November  and  December,  and  reaped  in  .Tune. 
In  seasons  of  abundant  harvest  about  400,tiUU  starelli  are 
exported.  The  barley  il  inferior  in  quality  as  compared 
with  the  wheat;  about  200,000  starelli  is  tbe  utmost  quan- 
tity exported.  Indian  corn,  though  it  thrives  well,  is  not 
very  extensively  grown.  One  hundred  thousand  starelli  of 
beans,  200,000  of  peas,  and  i 000  of  lentils  ore  also  exported 
annually. 

ChecKO  is  a great  object  of  rural  economy;  it  is  made 
chiefly  from  sheep  and  goats'  milk,  and  being  steeped  in 
brine,  it  has  a salt  bitter  taaie.  A great  quantity  is  shipped 
for  Naples.  wliL-ra  it  is  in  great  demand,  being  much  used 
when  grated  to  season  raarcaroni.  i,i(tlu  butter  i*  made,  as 
the  treatment  of  cows  is  not  well  understood,  and  fodder  is 
scarce. 

Salt  is  n monopoly  of  the  government,  and  a profitable 
branch  of  tho  mval  revenue,  tbe  continental  states  of  tho 
' bouse  of  Savoy  being  supplied  entirely  from  Sardinia. 

I Sweden  and  other  states  take  many  cargoes  of  salt  from 
Sardinia.  Tlie  salterns,  both  natural  and  artificial,  ate 
round  tbe  gulf  of  Cagliari,  at  Oristano,  Terranova,  and  on 
jhe  northern  coast  west  of  Porto  Torres.  Tbe  salterns  are 
worked  by  convicts  sentenced  to  the  galley’s,  but  the  exca- 
vation of  the  mounds  and  the  carriage  of  the  salt  it  a labour 
forced  on  the  adjacent  villagers,  for  which  they  receive  a 
small  compensation. 

Tobacco  IS  also  a royal  monopoly.  This  plant,  which  was 
introduced  in  1 7 1 4,  while  the  island  was  subject  to  the  Uonse 
of  Austria,  thrives  well,  especially  round  Sastari,  Alghero. 
and  the  adjacent  villages.  The  Zcniiglio,  a fine  sort  of 
snulT,  resembles  that  of  Valencia  in  Spam. 

Flax  is  cultivated  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Oristano.  and 
most  of  It  is  used  in  tho  linen  roanufaclor^es  of  the  country. 
The  finer  sort  of  linun  is  made  at  Busarhi.  Wool  is  coarx*. 
owing  to  the  fiocks  being  neglected,  and  ii  is  manufactured 
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into  coftrso  cloth  for  the  peasantry.  A better  quality  of  cloth 
is  HMide  of  lambs’  urool.  and  also  a fine  sort  of  flannel  calleil 
|Mmnizzu,  made  in  the  district  ofSulcis.  Cotton  {’tows  very  well 
m the  Campidano,  but  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent. 
Madder  grows  wild, and  is  only  used  by  the  peasants  for  dyeing 
their  coarse  cloth.  Some  rock  mosses  arc  also  gathered  fur 
dyeing.  But  the  beautiful  tincture  of  a delicate  verroillion, 
mentioned  bv  the  antients  by  the  name  of  tinctura  Sard!- 
niaca,  is  no  longer  known.  Barilla  is  forbidden  to  be  cuUi* 
voted,  except  in  certain  places,  from  an  opinion  tliat  it  im- 
porerishoB  tho  land.  Bullocks'  iiidct,  sheep  and  goat  skins, 
and  kid  or  lamb  skins,  are  exported  m great  quantities. 
Leather  is  imported  from  Marseille  and  other  places.  Among 
the  yearly  exports  are  from  four  to  five  thousand  fox'skins; 
2(MtU  martin  skins  and  60,001)  rabbit  or  hare  skins.  The 
forestsabuund  wiih  slags,  daini  or  small  deer, wild  boars  and 
mufioni.  or  * roun'oni,’  a species  of  large  slieep,  clothed  with 
hair  instead  of  wool. 

Tho  fisheries  of  Sardinia  are  very  productive,  especially 
the  ‘ tonnare,’ or  establishments  for  taking  the  tunny-fish,  | 
which  are  at  the  Saline  on  the  north  coast,  at  Flumentargiu. 
Porto  Pnglia  and  Porto  Scus  on  the  »oulh-wc^l  co.'ist,  and  at  | 
Cala  Viiiugra,  in  the  island  of  S,  Pietro;  and  Gala  Sapone,  ' 
in  tlial  of  S.  Antioco.  The  shoal  enters  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Atlantic  in  tho  spring,  skirls  the  shores  of  Spain 
and  France,  and  then  descending  along  the  western  coast  of 
Coriica,  part  ofit  finds  its  way  eastward  through  the  Straits 
of  Bonifacio,  while  the  rest  pa&sc8  towards  the  Black  Sen 
round  the  south  end  of  Sardinia,  remaining  on  the  coast  of 
the  island  from  April  till  July.  Most  of  the  tunnies  weigh 
from  lUO  to  3U0  pounds,  but  some  of  them  are  above  3U(i. 
All  the  parts  of  tlic  fish  are  turned  to  account,  and  most  of 
them  are  saltetl.  Captain  Smyth  gives  an  account  of  the 
expenses  and  receipt  uf  o tonnara  for  one  season,  in  which 
3680  tunnies  were  caught.  The  expcn.M;8  of  the  company, 
which  hired  the  tonnara  for  1 126/.,amounte<l  to  6174/.  The 
heaviest  item  besklcs  tho  rent  is  tho  wear  and  tear  uf  tlic 
nets,  which  are  divided  into  several  coropartmenis  called 
ehamlwrt,  and  made  very  strong,  as  tho  fish  is  povrerful,  uml 
struggles  hard.  Then  there  is  the  oil  and  salt  for  pickling, 
the  cost  of  the  liarrcU,  (he  wages  of  the  men,  &.c.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  14,690/.,  leaving  a profit  of  9616/.  Most 
of  tho  tuiinerics  are  let  to  foreigners,  w ho  ship  off  the  pro- 
duce to  various  ports  of  the  Meditenancan,  and  a com- 
paratively small  proportion  is  used  in  the  island. 

The  fishery  of  anchovioi  and  sardines,  which  once  iisoH  to 
bo  very  productive,  is  much  fallen  off.  Coral  is  taken  off  the 
west  nnu  south  coasts,  e8]>ecja)iy  off  Alghero,  between  the 
months  of  March  and  October ; but  this  branch  of  industry 
is  also  abandoned  by  the  natives  to  the  Neapolitans  and 
Genoese,  who  send  from  20U  to  300  boats  annually,  and 
carry  off  the  produce,  paying  only  a small  impost,  and 
a small  duty  for  anchorage.  Each  felucca  or  boat  generally 
collects  coral  to  llio'vulue  of  about  I6U0  dollars,  at  the  rate 
of  6^.  per  English  pound  weighL  The  coral  is  polished 
and  worked  into  necklaces,  earrings,  and  other  ornaments,  at 
Genoa,  Leghoni,  Marseille,  and  Naples.  Pearls  of  an  inferior 
qualitv  are  obtained  from  the  pinna  iiobiiis,  which  abounds 
in  shallow  bays,  as  at  Porto  Conte  and  Liscia.  The  sheU 
measures  from  I.*)  to  27  inches  in  length,  and  is  sought 
chiefly  for  the  tuft  of  silky  hair,  the  byssus  of  tbc  antients. 
which  is  attached  to  it.  The  filaments  are  of  a gloisy  brown 
colour,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  are  easily  spun 
into  gloves,  stockings,  &c. 

Sardinia  was  noted  in  anlicnt  times  for  its  mines,  which 
were  worked  (o  a great  extent,  os  is  altesled  by  vast  excava- 
tions and  remains  of  fbundcries.  South-west  of  Iglosius  is 
Monte  d'Oru,  which  appears  to  have  derived  ils  name  from 
the  gold  formerly  extracted  from  it;  the  inmmtain  has  been 
reduced  by  excavation  to  a mcro  shell.  Thute  is  no  doubt 
that  silver  was  found  in  considerable  quaiilitieisond  is  even 
now  procured  occasionally,  but  the  government  it  seems 
neither  undertakes  to  work  the  mines  nor  allows  private 
individuals  to  work  them.  A vein  uf  pure  mercury  being 
discovered  near  Orislano,  the  fiscal  magistrate  seized  the 
place,  on  the  ground  that  the  w*aiU  and  cisterns  of  the 
town  would  be  damaged  by  following  up  the  vein.  Iron 
and  lead  ore  are  found  in  abundance  in  manv  plaot'S,  as  well 
as  copper.  The  government  has  however  uf  late  years  sent 
mineralogists  to  explore  the  island.  In  tho  eastern  moun- 
tains  are  found  porphyry,  liasalt,  alnbasler.  and  marble. 
Chalcedunies,  jaspers,  cornelians,  sarduny*x,  turquoises,  and 
rock  crystal  are  found  m tho  districts  of  Sulcis  and  other 


rflountains  of  the  west.  Fossil  wood  is  found  at  Oticri  and 
Bonorvo,  lignite  at  ViUopuzxu,  Tonara,  and  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Sassori,  and  inferior  coals  at  Viilacidro,  Martis, 
Mandas,  Chiaramonte,  and  other  places.  Some  alum  is 
found  in  the  grottoes  of  Sorrenti,  nitre  is  procured  at  Isili 
and  Sammugneu,  and  is  curried  to  Cagliari  for  the  royal 
manufactory  of  gunpowder.  Amianthus  and  asbestos  are 
obtained  at  i^loagheundlsiii.  On  the  Kspalmador  of  S.  Piciru 
there  is  a grey  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  aliimine, 
resembling  fullers’  earth,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  in 
washing,  and  is  called  tcriw  saponaria.  There  arc  riumenius 
mineral  spring*.  The  principal  are  lhr»sc  of  Sanlara.  Villa 
Cidro,  Fordongianus,  in  tho  south,  and  Casiel  Doria.  Dor- 
gait,  Codrongianus,  and  Benetutli.  in  the  north.  They  arc 
however  un)>rovtded  with  buddings  or  any  sort  of  accommo- 
dation for  invalids.  Veslim  of  antient  tbermic  exist  at 
the  sulphureous  springs  oi  Fordongianus,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tirsi,  but  they  are  now  quite  forsaken. 

The  population  of  Sardinia  amounted,  in  1833,  to  491.973. 
The  island  isdividcd  for  administrative  pur^iuscs  into  eleven 
prcfelture,  or  small  provinces:  Cagliari,  Iglesias,  Isili.  Lanu- 
sei,  Nuoro.  Alghero,  Busachi,  Ozicri,  Cuglieri,  Tempio, 
Sassari.  For  ecclesiustical  purposes  it  is  divided  into  Pleven 
dioceses:  Cagliari,  Oristano,  Sassari,  Galtelh-Nuovo,  Iglc- 
sias.  Ales,  Alghero,  Ampuriaso  C'ivita,  Hosu,  llisarcio,  and 
Ogliasiro,  which  arc  subdivided  into  382  parishes.  Cagliari, 
Sassari,  and  Uristano  arc  avchbUhop's  sees.  There  aro 
also  three  mitred  abbots,  93  convents  of  monks,  and  13  of 
nuns.  (.Serristori,  S/ii/iV/tcarie//'  //«/i'a;  Calmdario  Sardo.) 
Few  of  the  convents  aro  possessed  of  considerable  property 
in  land,  the  majority  being  mendicants.  I'lie  number  of 
monk*  docs  not  exceed  16UU.  The  Homan  Catholic  is  the 
only  religion  of  the  country,  no  other  is  tolerated,  and  the 
watives  boast  that  no  heresy  ever  spread  to  ibis  island.  The 
court  of  the  Inquisition,  existing  for  centuries  under  the 
Aragonese  and  Spanish  dynasties,  probably  cordnbuted  to 
this  result. 

Sardinia  is  at  present  administered  by  a viceroy,  appointed 
by  the  king  for  three  years  : he  has  a salary  of  6U,000  francs. 
Every  viceroy,  on  his  arrival  at  Cagliari,  takes  a solemn 
oath  to  preserve  inviolate  the  statutes  and  privileges  of  the 
island.  Sardinia  has  n representative  parliament,  railed 
* Smmenti,'  consisting  of  the  three  orders  or  estates,  afler  the 
manner  of  other  kmgdomsduring  the  middle  ages : numcly. 
the  erclesiastio  staraento,  selected  from  the  prelates,  iho 
archbishop  of  Cagliari  president ; the  military  stnmenin. 
consisting  of  all  nobles,  with  or  w ithout  flefs,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  most  anlicnt  feudal  nobleman  above  twenty 
years  of  age ; and  the  royal  staniento,  composed  of  the  repre* 
sentutives  of  tho  towns,  under  tho  Capogiuralo  of  Cagliari. 
Each  stamunto  holds  its  sittings  apart,  in  a separate  Iinll, 
and  after  separately  discussing  the  matter  in  debate,  (hey 
communicate  by  deputies.  The  assembly  of  the  slamenti 
is  convened  and  holden  by  and  during  the  king’s  pleasure, 
and  can  therefore  constitute  no  permanent  opposition  to  the 
royal  will.  Tho  chief  topic  of  discussion  U concerning 
'donalivi,*  or  supplies  requested  by  the  sovereign.  Std). 
when  the  stamenli  have  not  been  convened  for  a number  of 
years,  them  has  been  repeatedly  a loud  outcry  for  them, 
and  at  times  humcihiiig  like  a popular  insurrection. 

The  feudal  system  continues  in  activity,  though  consider- 
ably limited  by  the  interference  of  llte  crown.  The  seignorial 
rights  vary  accordinj;  to  the  terms  of  the  investiture,  hut  the 
feudal  lord  is  required,  in  all  cnsc-i,  to  assist  liis  vassal*  and 
support  them  during  imprisonnuuit.  Nobles  arc  subject  In 
civil  atid  criminal  proM^culions.  just  ns  cunimoiiers  aic,  with 
the  privilege  however  of  delaying  their  answer  to  any  ques- 
tion for  twenty-six  days.  The  children  of  nnhlcmcn,  unless 
there  be  a * fide  commesso,’  or  entail,  in  which  case  the  pro- 
perty goes  to  the  eldest,  generally  share  the  patrinnuty 
equally  among  them  at  the  father’s  death,  except  the  niamed 
daughters,  who,  when  they  have  reecived  thoir  dow  ry,  lunc 
no  furllier  claim.  Besides  manorial  peers,  of  whom  onlv  one, 

: the  lonl  of  Anglotm,  bear*  tlie  title  of  prince,  the  others 
being  marquises  and  counts,  there  is  a numerous  rlnsB  of 
! inferior  noble*  and  knights,  who  have  the  privilege  of  car- 
i rying  arms.  Like  the  priest*,  they  pay  nothing  to  the  feudal 
' lord,  but  only  tu*lhe  king  and  to  the  cictgv. 

I Vassals  in  Sardinia  are  born  free,  and  ran  change  their 
' lord  and  residence  at  will,  but  while  on  a lord’s  cstaie  thev 
j aro  bound  to  feudal  sen-ices  and  tenures,  all  abtive  the  age 
I of  eighteen  paving  annual  tribute,  cither  in  Dmne*y  or  kind. 

[ besides  tbe  usual  iuiposla  on  iIh;  land  and  slock,  tho  eon- 
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tributioni  for  robberies  and  arson  committed  in  the  district, 
and  for  Ibe  exemption  from  the  *roadia,’  or  one  day’s  per- 
sonal labour,  and  fn>m  other  dominical  services.  These 
(axes  arc  levied  in  addition  to  tire  tithes,  the  royal  imposts, 
alms  (a.<ked  as  a duo,  and  never  refused)  to  mendicant 
monks,  and  other  demands,  which  in  some  places  amount 
to  seventy  per  cent,  on  the  earnings  of  the  vasaol. 

Tho  Sards  were  of  old  a very  mixed  race,  partly  of  Celtic 
and  Ilierian  stock,  and  partly  uf  Orcek  and  Etruscan  race, 
to  which  a considerable  infusion  uf  Carthaginian  and  after- 
wards of  Roman  blood  was  added.  In  later  times  Pisans 
ami  Spaniards  settled  in  the  towns  and  lower  country,  but 
in  the  highlands  the  population  has  remained  comparatively 
unmixeii,  and  may  ho  considoted  as  the  real  descendants  uf 
the  old  Sards,  who  struggled  hard  against  both  Carthago 
and  Rutne.  Tliu  Sards  are  of  a middle  stature,  and  well 
formed.  With  dark  eyes  and  coarso  black  hair,  though  fresh 
complexions  and  blue  eyes  are  also  seen  in  tbc  mountains. 
Ill  tho  Cumpidano  tliovure  moro  swarthy  than  in  tho  north 
purl  uf  the  island,  mid  have  generally  a luige  mouth  and 
thick  lips.  Tiiey  have  strong  intellectual  faculties,  though 
mostly  uncultivated,  and  an  cnihusia.stic  uttachmunt  to 
their  country  and  their  native  district,  in  consequence  of 
which  families  seldom  remove  or  disi>er#e.  They  aro 
kind  and  hospitable,  but  arc  easily  otfumlcd  and  excited 
to  revenge.  Being  nccusiomwl  from  early  age  to  the 
use  uf  the  gun,  thev  arc  excellent  marksmen,  and  will  lie 
in  ambush  for  llieir  victim  fur  whole  da\s,  until  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  shouting  him.  If  the  family 
of  tho  suHcrer  has  mllueuco  enough  to  Mir  Justice  into 
ai-tixo  uiea.-iurps  against  the  olTcnder.  the  latter  (lies  to 
tho  inuuiuams,  where  he  Joins  others  uf  a similar  de- 
scription, and  bccuimrs  a roblwr.  Some  uf  iIk'sc  bands 
however  will  not  molest  sIrangvTs;  (hey  du  not  call  ibcm- 
Rclves  rubbers,  but  assassins.  They  levy  contributions  on 
the  villages  and  shephenls  to  supply  themstlves  with  ne- 
ce.ssaries.  But  on  the  eastern  cu:*st.  near  Terraiiuva,  Dor- 
gali,  GuUeUi,  &c.,  there  are  teal  bands  uf  rubbers,  who 
both  plunder  and  tnunlcr:  they  are  desisnated  by  the 
name  ' raalvivenli.'  Tho  government  however  has  of  lute 
years  duiiu  much  towards  cxtir^ialiiig  the  robbers;  it  has 
abolislieil  in  a great  measure  tho  privilege  of  sanctuary;  ^ 
it  lias  forbidtlen  the  use  of  iire  arm-,,  except  to  the  militia- 
men.  the  nobles,  an<l  other  persons  duly  auihurUed ; it 
has  sent  troops  against  the  more  obnuxious  bands,  and 
hunted  and  destroyed  them.  But  as  long  ns  revenge  is 
considered  by  all  classes  as  a moral  nnd  hereditary  obli- 
gation, outlaws  will  take  shtdier  tii  the  iropraclirablc  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  whoru  it  is  extremely  ddticull  fur 
the  police  and  the  mililary  to  discover  and  urrvsl  them. 

Italian  is  the  language  uf  the  guvernmeui,  and  is  also 
spoken  by  all  educated  persons  in  the  largo  towns.  Tim 
iiativo  tongue,  which  varies  according  tu  districts,  is  a dialect 
ofihu  old  Humance  [Rouancb  LANGt'AgE],  and  is  evidently 
derived  from  tho  Lutin,  with  an  ndmixiuru  uf  words  of 
Greek  and  Arabic  origin.  The  natives  of  the  Barhargia 
district  pride  themselves  on  the  number  of  Greek  woids 
which  they  retain,  ami  their  distinct  but  harsh  and  guttural 
enunciation,  wliich  is  with  dilGcuUy  attained  by  the  rest  of 
tiio  Sards. 

The  languagu  is  considercrl  to  be  purest  in  (ho  Goceano 
and  in  the  we»tcm  district  of  Marghino.  north  of  OrUtann, 
but  it  is  most  elegantly  spoken  in  Ibo  Sulcis.  At  Alghero 
tho  Catalonian  is  generally  spoken,  the  inhabitants  being  in 
great  raensuro  the  descendants  uf  a Catalonum  colony, 
established  by  Peter  tlie  Ceremonious,  king  of  Aragun,  m 
1 3uo. 

The  nobles  and  citizens  gencmlly  follow  tho  fm^hluns 
of  Italy  in  their  dre^ss,  lint  the  country  people  have  pecu- 
liar costumes.  In  tho  Campidano  they  wear  a jacket  or 
IHiiisiie  of  undressed  sheep  or  goat  skins,  with  the  llccx'o 
outside,  the  * masiruca’  mentioned  by  Cicero;  that  which  is 
worn  in  the  Gallura  highlands  is  made  of  rourso  native 
cloth;  in  the  west,  near  Boss,  and  in  the  Sulris,  (hey 
wear  the ‘coUettu,’  or  close  sleevele>s  waistcoat  of  tanned 
loftthor,  folding  on  tho  breast  and  rcadiing  nearly  to  the 
knee.  Sumo  ‘collettus’  are  made  of  yellow  or  reddish 
leather  from  France,  decorated  with  large  sdxcr  bultuns  in 
the  Malteso  style.  The  shirt  is  fu8teni.-d  at  (he  neck  by 
silver  buttons,  but  no  cravat  is  worn.  The  'cabbanu.’or 
heavy  dark-btxiwn  Maltese  cloak,  is  much  worn  by  the 
farmers.  In  Cagliari  the  men  of  the  lower  orders  wear  a 
red  cap,  but  in  most  other  parts  of  the  island  black  caps  arc 


worn.  Tho  cap  or  not  for  hair  is  also  ranch  worn  in  the 
southern  part  uf  tho  island.  In  tho  highlands  uf  Gallura 
and  Barbargia  the  men  let  tbeir  hair  hang  loose  over 
their  shoniders,  which,  with  their  bushy  beards,  gives  them 
a ferocious  a.spect.  A kind  of  black  kilt  over  luose  linen 
drawers,  with  cluth  leggings,  completes  the  dress  uf  the 
men. 

Tbc  dr^  of  tiic  females  in  the  towns  is  an  imitation  of 
tho  Itahun  fashion  ; must  women  wear  the  Genuesu  * luez- 
zaro,'  or  while  veil,  thrown  over  the  head  nnd  shoulders ; 
those  of  the  upper  class  wear  bonnets.  The  tieasantry  ad- 
here to  Ihcir  peculiar  costumes.  In  the  northern  districts 
the  women  wear  tlicir  sleeves  divided  m the  Greek  fadiiun, 
and  a coarse  white  net  envelops  their  hair,  liku  that  worn 
by  the  men.  The  females  of  tho  Sulcis  wear  a shawl 
iMund  their  heads,  and  bcarlot  stockings:  at  Orosei  the 
wumen  wear  a highly  oriiamuntud  busk  yirojecling  from  be- 
tween the  breasts,  in  shape  not  unlike  the  pruw  of  a galley, 
and  they  have  moreover  (he  Oriental  custom  of  coveiuig 
their  mouths.  In  some  places  the  head  is  covered  with  a 
yellow  cloth  having  n deep  red  border,  as  in  some  parts 
uf  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  in  others  with  a due  linen 
tied  luObcly  under  tho  chin.  The  peilicoal  is  made  very 
full,  Willi  Btnall  plaits;  the  shift  is  buttone<l  at  the  nock  ; the 
corset  is  low,  over  which,  on  gala  days,  a rich  embroidered 
jacket  is  worn,  with  loose  cuffs  and  silver  buttons.  Corals, 
rines,  rusarics,  and  crosses  are  worn  in  nrofnsion. 

The  Villages  are  generally  large  and  well  situated,  but 
with  unpaved  narrow'  slreeis,  mean  houses,  and  u general 
want  of  corofurt.  Large  dunghills  disfigure  the  principal 
avenues.  The  villages  in  the  Gallura  are  built  of  graiuie 
blocks,  anti  in  the  other  northern  districts  of  fice>lune; 
but  in  the  southern  division  of  the  island  most  houses  in 
the  country  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Tho  dwellings 
of  the  )>eabanlB  haxu  generally  only  uiiu  stoiy,  without  win- 
dows, or  if  they  have  windows,  they  are  nut  glazed.  A 
whole  family  often  dwells  in  a single  room,  with  their 
chickens,  dugs,  and  kids,  whilst  tho  jiaticnt  iiss  turns  the 
corn-mill  in  a corner.  In  the  centre  uf  the  room  there  is 
a 8<(uarc  hole  in  the  clay  lluor  fur  the  Uru  ; the  smoku  finds 
its  way  through  thu  door  or  any  accidental  crevice.  Them 
is  geiicially  a largo  bed  in  one  side  of  the  room  fur  the 
eldeis,  tho  sick,  or  thu  strauger,  for  hospitality  to  travellers 
is  common,  and  inns  are  scarce.  Tiic  younger  mcmlHirs  of 
the  family  do  not  sleep  in  a bed  till  they  marry,  but  they 
lie  down  round  the  flre-plaro  on  mats,  and  frequently  in 
summer  in  the  open  nir.  A few  low  chairs  ami  a low  lablu 
constitute  the  remaining  moveablo.<.  In  thu  towns  theru 
arc  some  tolerable  mansions,  though  comfortless  inside,  hke 
those  of  South  Italy,  ond  tho  access  is  generally  dirty.  7 ho 
numlier  uf  beds  indicates  the  importance  of  tlie  owner,  whoso 
own  room  contains  the  saddles,  bridles,  arms,  cordage,  uml 
uiher  implements,  besides  hams  and  dried  saiiasges,  which 
arc  hung  up,  and  cabinets  tilled  with  walnuts,  cheese,  pastry, 
and  dried  fruit. 

Throughout  the  island  the  cittadini,  or  iiiliabilants  of 
Walled  towns,  hohl  tho  contadini,  or  vtilagers,  in  utter  con- 
tempt, a feeling  which  is  cordially  returned  by  the  rustics, 
besides  which  the  people  of  Cagliari  and  Ihoi^euf  Subsari 
mutually  hato  each  other.  Kissing  un  meeting  is  an  indis- 
pensable cui^luin  among  men  of  all  rniiks.  The  ho-siess 
welcomes  a stiangcr  by  a hhake  of  tho  hand,  s.iyiag,  in  a 
kind  tone,  ‘the  slrnuger  is  welcome.’  Females  however 
never  sit  at  mcaU  with  visitors.  It  is  to  the  honour  oi 
tlie  Snnlinian  women  that  they  are  generally  mural  nn<l 
dutiful  wives,  and  the  baneful  cuMutn  uf  the  cavalier 
servenle  is  unknown.  Tlio  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Sards, 
and  their  summary  mode  uf  avenging  an  injury,  have  pro- 
bably contributed  to  prevent  its  introduction.  In  conver- 
sation however  tho  women  talk  very  freely,  and  laugli 
heartily  at  indelicate  allusions,  us  is  the  rase  in  other 
suullicrii  countries.  Among  the  peasants  women  are  luuru 
servants;  they  arc  busily  employed  about  their  children 
ami  puuUrv,  in  manufacturing  their  linen  and  ‘orbacci'or 
coarse  woollens,  and  in  making  bread,  and  felching  water. 

The  Sards  are  fond  of  leasling;  they  drink  wines  and 
cordials,  tiiuugh  rarely  to  excess,  and  enlertaimueniB  on 
articular  occosiuns  aro  given  with  a profuse  huspilahtv. 
'me  wUcaten  bread  is  in  general  use,  ex<.«]it  among  the 
she|iherds  of  tho  eastern  highlands,  who  eat  n coarac  kind 
of  brearl,  and  sometimes  acorns.  The  8ar<ls  ent  muro 
butcher's  meat  than  tbc  Sicilians  or  Skjuih  Italians.  Poultry 
is  rather  scarce,  but  game  is  plentiful.  The  ' minostta,'  ur 
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subetnntinl  ooup,  tnnile  of  puUc,  rauliflowen,  or  herl>«,  it  a 
naiional  (ti-wh.  ax  in  Italy  ; and  inacrarunufitioh,  and  paste  of 
Tarious  BorU  are  manufactured  at  Cagliari  and  other  place*, 
and  are  in  much  request. 

The  Sard*  arc  no  )>reat  pedefltrians:  tho  only  mode  of 
travelling  fur  both  sexc*  i*  on  horseback.  There  are  few 
coaches,  and  thoxe  only  in  the  large  towns,  and  the  country 
people  ro^irard  then)  as  articles  of  efTeininate  luxury.  Till 
lately  there  were  no  carriage-roacU  m tlu;  island,  but  by  a 
royal  decree  of  182'^,  a high  rond  of  125  miles  in  Icn-ith  was 
ordered  to  be  cut  from  Cagliari  toSa^^tri  through  the  length 
of  the  island,  passing  by  Oristano,  and  keeping  ns  much  os 
possible  along  the  western  plains.  It  was  however  nece*' 
sary  to  pas*  the  ridge  of  Mcnomeni,  which  runs  acrox* 
tho  middle  of  the  i^land.  as  wuU  a*  the  hills  south^oast  of 
Sassnri,  where  n fine  ligzag  mad.  called  *Scala  di  Giocche.' 
has  been  cut  «lown  the  face  of  an  abrupt  declivity  600  feet 
high.  The  whole  of  the  road  is  now  finished,  as  well  ns 
branch  roads  to  the  roost  important  towns  in  the  interior. 
Tiie  eastern  highlands  howevur  still  remain  diHlcult  of ' 
accosR. 

Field  sports,  such  as  hunting  1)io  boar,  stag,  or  mouf-  ' 
fiou,  UH  well  as  sporting  fur  birtU,  arc  favourite  amuKomcnis  I 
with  the  Sards.  Their  religious  festivitioa  and  processions. 
In  which  they  are  much  atuched.  afford  them  also  pcrimlienl 
seasons  for  rejoicing:  they  are  attended  with  great  nnnip. 
and  generally  end  in  a feast.  Weddings  are  oelehralid  with 
mucii  reremonv  ami  rejoicing.  Captain  Smyth  ubxorv*ed 
traces  of  timny  customs  which  the  Sards  have  in  common 
with  the  moilern  Greeks,  in  their  dances,  music,  arms, 
drcKse*,  marriage  ceremonies,  and  suporstttiuns.  Some  of 
the*e  pccuUsriUes  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Romans, 
such  as  a belief  m bad  or  good  omens,  tho  evil  eve,  a dislike 
to  mention  death,  and  the  howling*  of  the  ' arcahndure.'  a 
kind  of  prseth-eD,  who  aro  hired  for  mourning.  Tiio  ' acm- 
badnra’  in  the  niountnmous  districts  of  Hnrl>argin  and 
others  used  to  pertorm  anotlier  otfice,  which  was  to  throttlo 
or  suIbK'ate  dying  persons  in  hopeless  case*,  in  order  to 
shorten  the  agony:  hence  the  name,  which  means  ii 
* finislicr,'  but  ihu  practice  was  abolished  in  the  last  century 
through  the  reroonsiranccs  and  exertions  of  a missionary 
called  Padre  VaKiello.  A belief  in  wiichrraA  nndilnmmnaral 
possesbiun  is  still  prevalent,  and  cxorct!>m*  aro  resorted  to  a* 
a cure  in  the  latter  cum*. 

The  laws  in  force  consist  of— I,  • Oirta  de  I/igu.'  which 
is  a Code  wntlon  in  the  Sardinian  dialect,  consisting  of  19k 
chapters,  which  wa*  published  In  1395,  by  Eleanor  ‘Giudi- 
coshA,'  or  ruler  of  ArlKirea  nmlof  the  greater  part  of  tho  island. 
I'liix  clmricrorciMle,  ilnMigU  liiicUircd  with  the  barbarity  of 
the  limes,  is  remarkable  for  its  equity  and  wisdom,  and  being 
well  adapted  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  Sards,  has 
been  adopted  all  over  the  island  ; it  remain*  in  force,  with 
few  mi*dification»,  to  the  present  day.  2,  tlfo  Royal  Prag- 
matics, a body  of  law*  whtier.  in  Spanish,  and  ei>nsi»ting  of 
51  chapters,  which  was  promulgateil  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
in  1633.  To  it  has  l)cen  added  n commentary,  bv  D.  Fran- 
n*co  do  Vico,  rcgoni  of  tho  »iiprome  council  of  Amgon.  .3, 
Capiliili  di  Cone.  These  are  memorial*  and  petition*  laid 
before  the  kings  of  Spain  by  tho  national  sinmenti,  with 
the  answer*  and  decision*  of  the  sovereiirn.  To  these  also 
ha*  hocu  joined  a oominentary,  by  1).  Giovanni  iVxarl,  a 
Sardinian  jurist,  4.  The  royal  edicts,  and  the  'Pregoni.’or 
ordinance*  of  the  viceroys  since  the  i-iland  ha*  been  under 
the  dominion  of  the  hou*e  of  Savoy.  5.  Tlie  new  civil  r^xle, 
pubiislied  in  by  the  late  king  Charles  Felix.  (Ctiien- 
dario  Surdn,  18.11.) 

This  multiplicity  of  laws,  upon  which  mimermis  forms 
have  been  giaficd,  tend*  to  embarrass  the  course  of  justice, 
and  give*  rise  to  much  litigation  and  delay.  Tho  country 
judgtwi  are  very  po«ir,  and  venality  i»of  common  occurrenro. 
Besides  this,  sUmild  a local  mauistrate  prove  moro  than 
usually  active  in  Ins  onice,  he  is  sure  to  rouse  the  vengeance 
of  s«»me  of  the  panic*,  and  Sardinian  revenge  re*‘peci*  no 
piirsona,  neither  magi»irates  nor  priests.  The  effect  of  tho 
whole  system,  esj>enally  in  the  remote  districts,  i»  a fearful 
iii*ecurily  of  person  and  properlv.  The  superior  courts 
which  ait  in  the  town*  have  a Iwtter  character  fur  impar- 
tiality, but  the  priKdliire  i*  very  imptirfect.  In  criminal 
cates  the  judges  in  their  interroentone-*  follow  the  old  prac- 
tice of  inducing  tho  accused  to  criminate  Ihm&oir.  by  brow- 
beating and  endeavouring  to  entrap  him  by  insidious  ques- 
tions, a meiliod  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  'interruga- 
torio  suggestivo  ' Torture  ha*  been  abolished  in  Sardinia, 


and  tli«  horrid  tree  for  mangling  and  dislocating  limb*, 
which  stood  on  one  of  the  ba*iions  of  Cogliari,  was  pulled 
down  in  1821,  amidst  tho  acclamations  of  the  people.  Cul- 
prits are  still  sometimes  Hogged  through  the  streets  upon  an 
us*  previous  to  execution.  Common  enmumU  sentenced  to 
death  are  hanged,  but  nobles  and  lawyers  are  beheaded. 
Nobles  accused  of  capital  crimes  are  tried  by  u jury  of  seven 
jKJcrs. 

The  law  is  the  chief  profession  for  young  men  of  respect- 
able connections,  os  the  whole  regular  force  raUed  in  the 
inland  consist*  of  only  one  regiment,  which  is  Ubualiy  in 
Piedmont.  The  liberal  aris  afford  no  empIo\  rnent.  and  liade 
and  commerce  are  considered  ignoble.  The  highest  legal 
rank  is  that  of  a meinber  of  the  ‘Supremo  Real  L'unsigliu' 
for  the  affairs  of  Sardinia,  which  oon'-i*ts  of  seven  members, 
and  sits  at  Turin.  It  is  a supreme  court, and  derides  finally 
upon  all  important  matters,  8pi>C3ls.  b:c.  It  also  examines 
the  projects  of  law  fur  the  island,  puposcil  by  the  king's 
mini-stcr*.  The  high  court,  called  Ucalo  Udienza.  sits  at 
Cagliari,  and  is  divided  into  two  seciioii*.  one  fur  civil  and 
the  other  for  criminal  cases.  It  U also  a kind  of  council  of 
Slate  fur  the  viceroy,  and  it  propoiHis  lo  the  king  candidates 
to  dll  up  the  vacant  bishopric*  and  (lie  judicial  and  juri- 
dical office*.  A numerous  train  of  fiscal  ailvocate*,  solici- 
tors, a/lvocatcs  for  tlie  poor,  assA>ssuT>.  secruiarie*.  and  no- 
taries IS  attarhcil  to  the  courL  The  Mngisirato  della  Realc 
Govcmazione  is  a high  court,  which  sits  at  Sassari  for  civil 
and  criminal  matters  relating  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
inland.  There  is  an  appeal  from  it  to  the  Real  Coiisiglio  at 
Turin.  In  every  town  or  considerable  district  of  the 
there  is  a mattixtrate  called  Vicar,  in  some  place*  Podcsta.or 
; Ginstil  in  others,  who,  with  an  a$^es9or  and  secretary,  judges 
! in  tho  first  instance  for  the  town  and  surrounding  turntury. 

I The  prefect*  in  each  of  the  eleven  provinces  are  also  judges 
j in  civil  matter*.  Tlicre  is  a comniercml  court  at  Cagliari 
I called  ‘ Ctinsolato.’  winch  decides  all  commercial  suits,  be- 
I Bides  which  the  ‘ Regia  ('apitaiiin’  consiilulcs  a sort  of  Ad- 
I miralty  court  for  the  island,  A court  called  ‘Tribunalv 
dcllc  Oontenzioni,’  decides  question*  which  ari>e  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  powers;  it  (insists  of  n judge  called 
* Canoelliere  Regio  Apostolico,*  who  is  a clerical  dignitary, 
and  a secretary.  This  court  wits  estabh»h(Hl  m the  latter 
' t>art  of  1 he  1 4th  century,  in  consecpience  of Heriuu*  differenccH 
I lieiween  the  clergy  and  the  sovereign,  and  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  suveial  popes. 

1 Sardinia  is  fret*  from  tho  burthen  of  the  conscription,  which 
has  been  eiilaileil  by  the  French  revolution  iqnin  ntosi 
countries  of  rominonlal  Europe.  U furntslie*  by  voluntary 
enlistment  one  regiment  to  tlie  royal  army,  besides  whicii 
It  lias  lU  mihtia,  an  irregular  force  of  ab<iut  Gone  cavalry 
and  i2nu  infantry,  the  officer*  of  which  ueiir  a unifurro.  but 
receive  no  pay.  The  private*  have  no  distinguUlung  drrs*. 

I except  a cockarlo  which  they  wear  on  particular  oceosiuns ; 

I they  are  armed  with  a long  gun,  a knife,  and  a cutliixs,  and 
are  expected  to  patrole  the  country  to  arrest  malefactors, 

I to  repair  to  any  point  which  might  be  inxaded  bv  an  enemv. 
1 and  to  assist  the  Board  of  llcaUh  in  preserving  the  cuasiM 
I from  contagion.  Besides  these  there  is  a kind  of  yeomanry 
: called  ' B.iranrelh.'  an  armed  a-ssuciation  for  protecting 
proportv,  csjiccially  in  the  lowlands,  against  robber*.  Every 
village  lias  its  party,  under  a captain  amiuaUy  selected  from 
among  the  most  respuctablo  inhabitants,  and  he  riiuuses  hi* 
. men.  They  mumtam  a strict  watch  during  the  night,  from 
I a certain  tiour  in  (he  evening,  which  varic*  amwding  to  tho 
sciunn,  and  is  made  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  sound 
I of  u bell,  after  uhicli  no  one  is  allowed  lo  bo  out  of  doors  till 
{ the  lolling  of  tlie  niorning  l>ell.  The  barnncclli  are  obliged 
I lo  make  rustiiiihon  tor  nil  ibeAa.  To  hect>mo  a barunceilo 
I a man  must  have  property  to  a certain  amount,  and  he  well 
' knownforhisintogniy.  I>uringtheycHrofhis»erviee,aiid  tho 
I followingvearalmj.  he  is  exempt  from  royal  and  baronial  ser- 
I vice,  nod  iia*  the  rigtil  of  bearing  arms.  The  reinuiieralion 
I of  the  barancelii  aiisc*  from  every  landholder  pa)ing  an 
j anmml  sum,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which,  after  deducting 
the  hisscs  which  m-iy  have  occurred,  is  divuleil  among  the 
1 men  at  the  end  of  the  ye.or.  In  the  year  l8l9,  Count  Revel, 
i the  viceroy,  disliking  so  many  .armed  mm  about  the  ccumiry. 
j Wished  to  altolish  tlio  barancelii,  and  supply  Ihcir  place  with 
! reguKar  cavalry  from  I’ic«liiiont,  called  lloval  Uifabineers, 
• like  the  French  gendarmes,  but  a.*  they  proveil  inefficient 
j for  want  of  local  knowledge,  and  the  deadly  oatied  of  ihc 
: m*asonlry  against  them,  the  king  was  obliged  to  reatore  the 
j barancelii  under  the  name  of  ‘ Cacciaion  Provinciuli.'  They 
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think  it  tlicir  duty  to  nrrest  robbers  only,  and  not  persons 
flying  from  justice  fur  other  cause'<. 

These  minute  details  uru  given  fur  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  social  ami  domestic  condition  of  the  island,  which  has 
remained  almost  unchangcl  sinco  the  midiUe  ages,  and 
which  is  a curious  specimen  of  the  former  stule  of  Italy. 
Spam,  Portugal,  and  other  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

The  regular  force  in  the  island  coiiHists  of  about  3l)00 
Piedmontese  troops, distributed  in  thesevcial  towns.  There 
arc  only  three  regularly  fortified  towns:  Uigliart,  Alghero, 
and  Custel  Sardo.  The  coasts  are  defended  by  a hne  of 
Bfout  towers,  garrisoned  by  n body  of  coast-guards  called 
Torrari,  umler  the  superintendence  of  a council  of  three 
members,  chosen  for  three  years,  one  from  each  stamento, 
and  are  supported  by  a tax  on  ex]>orls.  Tlie  naval  force  of 
the  island  consists  of  one  armed  brig  and  two  gun-boaU 
called  ‘ourndors.’ 

Seienliflc  education  is  given  by  tho  two  universities  of 
Cagliari  and  Sassari,  each  ueing  under  the  inspection  of  a 
council,  ‘magislratu  Mipra  gli  studj,'  of  which  the  respective 
archbishops  are  presidents.  Tlio  unive^^ily  of  Cagliari  is  at- 
tende<i  by  about  ‘200  students,  and  has  the  faculties  of  theo- 
logy. medicine  ami  surgery,  law,  and  philosophy,  w ith  a full 
list  of  professors  in  each.  Among  the  aroe.ssoriu.s  are  a 
library  of  above  Ift.OOO  volumes  and  a cabinet  of  natural 
history  and  antii]ui!ies  founded  by  the  late  King  Charles 
Kelix.  Tho  univer^i^y  of  Sa^vari.  frequented  by  about  ISO 
students,  has  likewise  five  faculties,  but  with  a smaller 
number  of  professors,  namelv,  three  for  theology,  five  for 
law,  three  for  medicine,  one  for  surgery,  and  five  for  philo- 
sophy and  elo()uence,ur,  as  it  is  called,  the  arts.  The  acces- 
sory estahlislimentH  consist  of  a cabinet  of  natural  history, 
founded  in  1^23,  and  a library  of  only  StiOO  volumes.  An 
interesting  account  of  the  uiiiverhity  of  Sassarl  was  tnven  in 
the  ' Bulletlino  dt  Notizie  Slaiistiche'  of  Milan  for  the  year 
1834.  Poor  students  from  the  country,  while  following 
their  course  of  studies,  support  tlu'inselves  by  acting  us  at- 
tendants, erraml-lxiys,  &c.  to  wealthy  families  in  the  town, 
and  are  culled ‘Majoll.*  In  tho  heud  town  of  every  pro- 
viiiru  thoru  is  u ' Scuola  di  Lntinita  liiferioro ; the  aggregate 
number  of  the  ptipds  is  about  C630,  of  whom  above  lUOO 
are  in  that  of  Cuglmri.  In  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of 
the  lalo  King  Charles  Felix,  daitsl  1H23,  most  vdluges  have 
an  edementary  school  for  boys,  in  wliich  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  are  taught,  besides  tho  doctrines  of  religion 
and  tho  elementary  pnuciplu.'iof  agriculture.  There  arc  no 
public  establii^hnients  fur  feinuie  education : those  young 
females  who  can  ufTord  it  liei'ome  for  a time  boanlers  in  tho 
convents  of  nuns.  It  wns  slated  soino  years  ago  by  the 
Huron  Feru&sac,  in  tho  * Bulletin  Universcl  des  Sciences,* 
from  authentic  sources,  that  the  results  of  elementary  in- 
strurli^ln  and  otlier  improvements,  such  tho  opening  of 
riiuds  and  llic  establishment  of  u morcelfective  police,  which 
Imvc  taken  place  within  the  lust  twenty  tears,  were  already 
felt  in  the  munniTs  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  that 
iiiuiders.  for  instunte,  uhudi  arc  said  to  havu  amounted 
once  to  above  IbU  in  one  year,  hud  decreased  by  about  ono- 
Lalf. 

The  art  of  medicine  is  not  in  groat  repute  among  the 
Saids,  ami  they  huve  a proverb.  'Bivi  dc  roiegu  e muri 
mi'erabile ‘ VVhoever  lives  by  the  doctor  dies  miserably.' 
In  almost  every  town  therw  is  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  the 
insane,  uud  the  foundlings,  supported  by  bet|uesls  and 
voluntary'  coniribuiions,  and  served  by  the  Benfrateili,  or 
Older  of  S.  .luan  de  Dios. 

Although  sciences  and  literature  are  not  much  esteemed 
in  Surdinin,  vet  the  island  has  produced  luaiiy  learneit  men, 
of  whom  few  arc  known  beyond  its  precinris.  Tlie  follow- 
ing deserve  |>arlicnlar  mention:  — Kara,  author  of  the  work 
• Do  Kebuh  Sardoi*,’  Cagliari,  13S0;  Father  Mudau,  who 
bus  WTiitcn  on  the  language  of  •Sardinia;  the  judge  Manieli, 
who  puhli-dieil  an  improved  edition  of  the  * Carla  du  Lugu 
Multliejo,  author  ' Sardinia  Sacra,'  fob,  Rome,  1701 ; the 
jurist  and  historian  Azuni.  and  Ins  opponent,  Father  Nupoli, 
who  has  rcfuteil.  in  his  ' Note  IlIuNirate,' many  of  Azuui's 
statements  concerning  his  native  country;  Cetti,  the  author 
of  a very  creditahlo  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
islaml.  'Aiifibj,  Pesci,  Uccclli,  o Quadruped!  della  Sar- 
degna,* 3 vuU,  8VO.,  Sassarl.  1 774  ; ami  lastly,  Don  Giusepi>e 
Munno.  wlio  liiu  published  a good  history  of  Sardinia. 

‘ Sluria  di  Sardegna,*  3 vuls.  8vo.,  Turin,  1826,  as  well  us  a 
little  work  on  tho  ‘ Vizi  dei  Litteruli besides  several  ])oel», 
either  in  the  vernacular  language  or  in  Italian  ami  Latin. 


Tho  mechanical  arts  are  in  a very  low  state ; the  guns  of 
Tempio  are  iu  some  repute,  but  the  cutlery  is  of  the  com- 
monest sort;  the  potteries  are  very  course,  and  wooden 
platters  are  used  by  the  country  people ; builders  and  car- 
]>enters  are  very  indiflercnl  workmen,  besides  which  all 
aritzans  are  extremely  indolent.  Su|>erior  workmen  come 
from  Pietlrann!  or  Genoa. 

The  principal  towns  of  Sardinia  are: — 1,  Caiiliaui,  the 
capital  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy.  2,  Sass>ari,  the 
hewl  town  of  thu  north  part  of  the  island,  situated  on  a 
gentle  decdivily,  in  a pleasant  and  fertile  country,  about  mne 
miles  frJtn  tho  coast,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  toCagliari.  and, 
from  its  healthutess  and  other  circumstances,  preferable  to 
it  as  a residence.  Sassari  has  a good  main  street;  which  is 
the  only  one  paved,  fine  public  walks,  shaded  by  trees,  out- 
side of  the  walls,  twenty-four  churches,  ten  convents,  three 
nunneries,  a clerical  seminary,  the  univer»ity,  a college  kept 
by  tliu  Jesuits,  several  palaces,  among  which  those  of  llio 
governor  and  of  thu  duke  deU'Asinara  are  the  largest  and 
must  remarkable,  a public  hospital,  two  (olerublu  * locande,* 
or  inns,  besides  coffeu-hhops,  and  suioe  good  shops  of  various 
kimls,  among  others  a boukeeller's  shop,  a rarity  in  Sardinia ; 
about  20,00U  inhabitants.  Thu  cathedral  is  u laruu  struc- 
ture, with  a very  elaborate  facade.  Provisions  are  gmid, 
abundant,  and  cheap;  fruit  ami  garden  vegetables  are  ex- 
cellent, wine  gtxid,  and  of  various  sorts.  The  town  1ms  no 
springs  or  wella,  but  good  water  is  brought  to  the  Iiouhcs  by 
water-carriers,  from  a handsomu  fountain  called  del  Rosello 
outnidu  of  tlie  walls.  Sassari  was  built  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  eur  a*ra,  by  emigrants  from  the  antient  town  of 
TurrU,  winch  hud  been  ruiue<l  by  tho  Lt^ngubanU.  A fine 
road  leads  to  Porto  Torres,  which  is  tho  nearest  harbour; 
and  where  the  mail  packet  puts  in  from  Genoa  twice  a 
month.  3,  Alghkro.  -b  Onslano,  a town  of  about  4.5UU 
inliabituiits,  in  a low  unhealthy  plain,  near  the  mouth  of  tho 
Tirsi,  has  several  churches  ana  convents,  a clurival  semiua^', 
a college  kept  by  tho  Scolupj.and  aspacieiis  cathedral,  with  a 
detached  octangular  belfry,  which  is  the  most  htriking  object 
in  the  town.  A spiral  stuircaHU  of  I5u  steps  leads  to  the  top, 
from  whence  theic  is  a splendid  view.  Orialano  is  a buny 
lively  place  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  iu  suiiuner  all 
those  who  can.  leave  it  for  a healthier  residence.  Several 
noble  families  inhabit  the  town.  6,  Bo»a,  a town  of  obout 
33U0  inhabitants,  finely  situated  in  a valley,  bulvveun  two  llat- 
top(cd  hills,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Termu,  a short 
distance  from  the  sea.  Bu:>a  has  nine  churches,  some  con- 
vents, u clerical  setniuarv,  several  paved  slreela,  and  a long 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  country  around  is  very  pretluc- 
tivc  of  oil,  wine,  fruit,  Ihix,  cheese,  &c.,  and  the  inhalnlants 
aru  very  active;  m«>st  of  the  travelling  pedlars  about  the 
island  are  fromBosa.  But  the  town  is  extremely  unhealthy 
in  summer.  6,  Iglesins,  a pleasant  tuwu,in  a healthy  spot, 
on  an  elevated  and  fertile  plain,  amidst  limestone  hills,  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  good  water,  conducted  by  an 
aqueduct,  8i-d0  feet  in  length,  to  a fountain  in  the  centre  of 
thu  town.  Thu  streets  are  dirty  and  ill-paved,  but  they  coo- 
lain  some  good  bouses.  The  (^ihedial  and  bishop's  palaco 
arc  rciuaikable  structures.  Tlie  town  is  surroundeil  by  adi- 
lapidate<I  Pi^ii  wall,  and  the  remains  of  a castle  are  seen  on 
a hill  to  the  north.  Iglesius  reckons  about  OuUU  inhabiianls. 

7,  Tempio.  the  head  town  of  the  mountainous  province  of 
Gallura,  in  the  nurth-eastcrii  highlands,  stands  in  a very 
healthy  situation;  it  has  Mivcral  large  houses  three  sturies 
high,  built  of  granite,  w-itU  wooden  balconies,  a cuUegiaiu 
church,  a nunnurv',  a Scolopj  college,  and  about  60t)u  iiiba- 
bitanis.  The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  gloomy,  as 
well  as  thu  dark  dresses,  black  bushy  hair  and  beards  of  the 
men,  and  (he  Mouri>h  costume  uf  the  women,  who,  though 
generally  handsome,  stalk  about  with  a coarse  wuullen 
petticoat  turned  over  their  heads  so  as  to  conceal  their  faces. 

8,  Quartu.  cast  of  Cagliari,  near  tho  hcu-coasl,  has  about 
60UO  inhabitants,  and  curries  on  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
fruit,  and  fisheries.  9,  Villaddro,  at  the  foot  uf  the  muun- 
tains  north-west  of  Cngliari,  iu  a healthy  situatiun,  has 

iiihabilant-i.  10,  0'ul»,  on  a mountain  '2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  east  of  Sassari,  lias  5400  inhabilaiiU.  II,  Surso.  in 
the  same  district,  has  4oUU  iuhabitauls.  1*2.  Bonurva  has 
4000  inhabitants.  There  ure^mauy  large  villagesof  between 
2000  und30U0-ii)babilauls.  scattered  all  over  the  island. 

History  o/  Surt/r/rin.— lolaus  is  said  to  have  led  a Greek 
(xdony  into  Sardinia,  and  to  havu  founded  Oibiaon  the  north- 
east coast,  afterwards  a considerable  town  in  thu  Kuraon 
period,  ami  of  which  vc-^tiges  ore  fcMiid  rear  Terranova. 
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Straho  (p.  225)  says  that  (he  colonists  of  lolaus  inhnbitofl 
the  island  jointly  with  the  barbarians,  who  wore  Tyrrheni. 
Fn>m  an  inscription  found  at  Stanipace,  it  oppeurs  that 
Canilis  urCaj^liari  assunuMl  at  one  time  the  name  of'CiTiias 
lolto.*  Tlie  island  became  well  known  to  the  Greeks  at‘d 
Herodotus  (v.  1U6)  tnentioiis  that  Histmus  of  Miletus  pro* 
niisvd  to  Darius  the  son  of  Tlystuspus  that  * he  would  reader 
the  great  Ulaml  of  Sardo  (Sardinia)  tributary  to  his  power. 
According  to  Pliny,  Timmus  called  the  island  Sandaliotis, 
from  iU)  reHimblanco  to  a sandal : it  w as  also  culled  Ichnusa 
by  the  Greeks,  from  its  likeness  to  the  print  of  a foot. 

Nura,  afterwards  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  island, 
is  particularly  noticed  in  the  Roman  period  on  account 
of  the  inhabitants  having  accused  the  prreUir  Scauius 
of  malversation,  on  which  occasion  Scauius  uos  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  But  the  antc-Roman  origin  of  Nura 
is  proveil  by  one  of  tho*c  singular  structures  calletl  Nu- 
roggi,  whicli  is  a large  cone,  constructed  of  coarse  blocks 
without  mortar,  and  (lanked  by  four  small  ones,  upon 
which  rests  the  foundation  of  a Roman  aqueduct  that 
supplied  Nura  with  water.  There  are  also  nl  Nura  other 
Roman  remnins,  such  as  a small  theatre,  baths,  &c.,  nil  very 
tnuch  defaced,  Nura  is  said  to  have  l>ecn  destroyed  in  ibe 
wars  of  the  Vandals.  The  Nuraggi  arc  attnbufed  by  some  ' 
to  Iberian  colonials  and  their  lender  Norax.  They  are  akind 
of  lower  in  the  form  of  n trunealeil  cone,  constructed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  lava,  porphyry,  or  freestone,  wiihoul 
reiueut,  ami  forming  two  concentric  walls,  between  which 
are  slain  leading  to  the  summit.  The  inner  part  has 
generally  two  vaulted  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  The 
eiitranre  nt  the  base  is  very  low.  and  leads  through  both 
walls  tu  the  lower  chamber.  The  stairs  give  access  to  the 
upper  chamber.  'Die  Nuraggi  are  of  two  sorts;  the  most 
rommon,  and  probably  the  most  antient.  Lear  no  marks  of 
the  chisel,  and  are  constructed  of  massive  blocks,  with  irre- 
gular faces,  and  smaller  stones  in  the  interstices.  The  e.x- 
lerior  materials  of  the  others  are  evidently  worked  by  tools  ; 
and  tbough  the  stone*  are  not  exactly  square,  they  ore  placed 
in  horizontal  laven,  mid  gradually  dimmish  in  size  towards 
the  summit.  Die  Nuraggi  stand  generally  on  the  summit  of 
hills  commanding  a view  of  the  plain*.  Some  rest  upon  a 
Kotid  and  spacious  substructure  or  platform  walled  round 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  which  arc  constructed  hidden 
chambers,  which  communicate  with  the  central  one  by  a 
covered  gallery.  Captain  Smyth  gives  the  plan  ami  section 
ofono  of  these,  which  ism  the  plain  of  GiavesuncarBonurva. 
It  is  about  4b  feet  high,  including  the  substructure,  and 
the  cone  is  about  40  feet  in  diameter  where  it  rises  above 
the  substructure.  One  of  the  loftiest  Nuraggi  is  between 
Samngheii  and  Fonlungianus,  in  the  district  of  Busachi, 
(mst  of  Orisiano:  it  is  nearly  CO  feel  high,  and  is  called  by 
the  natives  * Su  Nuraggi  longu.’  Nuraggi  are  scaltcrfd 
all  over  Sardinia,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  are 
seen  in  every  state,  some  nearly  perfect,  others  a heap  of 
rubbish.  They  aro  very  nuinormi.*  in  the  district  of  Sulcis, 
or  the  south-west  part  of  the  island,  and  also  in  the  IiHly 
region  oi‘  Lo  Marghine,  north  of  Orislano.  There  are  also 
fine  spccimons  of  them  in  the  Campo  d'  Ozicri,  and  at  Isili 
and  Genniiri  in  the  Cnmpidano.  'J'ho  original  purpose  of 
these  buildings  was  probably  fur  watch  and  defence,  though 
iirafier-ages  some  of  them  may  have  been  used  as  monu- 
ments for  tbe  dead,  fragments  of  Roman  tcrracot  ta  and  coins 
of  the  Empire  having  been  found  in  them;  neither  literal 
nor  symbolical  characters  arc  discovered  in  thc»o  singular 
structures. 

The  first  Carthai^nian  expedition  to  Sardinia,  of  which 
the  epoch  however  is  not  ascertoined,  was  led  by  Ma- 
chn?uH.  or  Malchus,  or  Melech,  who  lauded  on  the  is- 
land, but  was  defeated  by  the  natives,  for  which  lie  was 
baim^lieil  on  his  return  to  Carthage.  Some  time  after, 
about  490  B.C..  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilear,  sons  of  Mago,  led 
another  expedition  to  Sardinia,  which  gained  a footing  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  built  or  colonized  Ca- 
rails  and  Sulcis.  Hosdrubal  however  lost  his  life  in  fighting 
ogsinst  the  natives,  who  appear  to  have  struggled  bravely 
against  the  invaders. 

We  have  no  orcounl  of  the  wars  of  the  (^rlhagiuians  in 
Sardinia,  but  it  appears  that  they  never  reduced  it  entirely, 
a»  the  natives  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  ever  ready  to 
rise  at  any  favourable  opportunity.  The  lower  country  how- 
ever was  permanently  in  possession  of  the  Cnrlhaginiaii* 
until  the  first  Punic  war.  Sulcis  was  one  of  their  chief 
colomos,  but  the  site  of  that  onco  wealthy  town  is  now  a 


subject  of  controversy,  some  placing  it  on  the  southern  coast, 
where  a district  still  retains  the  name;  whilst  others,  with 
more  plausibility,  place  it  in  tbe  small  inland  oppunite, 
called  S.  Antioco,  north  of  the  town  of  that  name,  u hero 
considerable  remains  of  walU,  of  a moat,  and  an  extensive 
necropolis  are  seen,  and  where,  m IS19,  an  inscription  was 
foumC  iu  which  Sulcis  is  siyletl  a Runian  municipiuin,  and 
the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate,  L.  Corn.  Marcellus,  is  re- 
rordeil.  In  the  same  iicighbuurho<xi,  in  part  of  a 

brass  armour  wa*  discovert,  which  is  now  in  tbe  muMJura 
of  C»g!iari,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  of  Greek  workiuun- 
sliip.  (Grassi,  Ricerrhe  St'yriche  intorno  aUe  Armature  ico- 
ft^rie  nelC  Isftla  di  S.  Anti»co,)  In  the  neighboiuing  islaml 
ofS,  l*ielro  an  amphora  full  of  Carthaginian  brass  coins  was 
fouiui  by  a farmer  iu  ploughing  the  ground,  while  Captain 
Smyth  was  at  anchor  near  the  spot. 

l)uring  the  fitTsl  Punic  war  the  Homans  allacke»l  and  de- 
feate  l the  Cartliagiman  fleet  nt  Olbia,  where  llanno.  the 
rommandor.  fell ; and  again  they  gained  another  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians  at  Caralis,  hut  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  got  a permanent  footing  on  the  island,  which 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  still  bclongeil  to  Carthage. 
But  the  mercenary  troops  that  garrisonctl  the  island,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  those  at  Carthage,  revoUetl.and  killing 
their  commander  Bostar  and  the  other  Carthaginians,  took 
oiis>‘ssion  of  the  principal  strongholds,  and  committed  all 
indsof  deprcilniiims  on  the  natives,  who  rose  in  arms,  and 
nt  last  drove  them  away.  The  mercenaries  repaired  to 
Italy,  where  they  were  countenanced  by  the  Romans,  eager 
for  a pretence  to  seize  upon  that  fine  island.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  condition  of  their  ris'als.  who  were  just  re- 
leasetl  from  the  lionv>rs  of  the  war  of  the  mercenaries,  the 
Romans  ihrealoned  Carthago  with  a new  war  unless  Sar- 
dinia were  formally  made  over  to  them.  The  Carthaginians 
were  obliged  to  complv,  Wsidcs  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
Roman  urinamenl.  Die  Romans  under  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
qualus  and  M.  P.  Mdlho,  met  wiili  considerable  resislanco 
Irora  the  Sardslmt  they  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  island,  which  was  incorporated,  with  Corsica, 
into  a Roman  province,  under  a prmtor.  about  B.C.  22i^. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Sard*, 
weary  of  their  Roman  masters,  applied  to  Carthage  for 
aibtisinncc.  The  Roman  garrisons  were  in  a weak  stale,  and 
the  pr»tor  Q.  M.  Sca?vola  was  ill  fivm  the  climate.  'I’lio 
senate  sent  T.  M.  Tortpmtus  with  reinforcements  lo  Sar- 
dinia. where  he  fouml  the  natives  of  the  central  part  in  open 
insurrection,  under  a chief  called  Arsieorus,  who  was  noon 
after  joined  by  a Punic  force.  A gcnoral  battle  look  place 
near  Curalis,  in  which  the  Sards  and  Carthaginians  were 
utterly  defeatcil,  and  Cornus.  the  stronghold  of  the  insur- 
gent*. surrendered  lo  the  Romans.  (Liv.,  23,  c.  40,  ice.) 
After  this  Sardinia  remained  quite  during  the  re&t  of  tlic 
Punic  war. 

About  178  n.C-.  Sanlinia,  being  in  a state  of  open  insur- 
rection, was  made  a consular  province,  and  T.  Semprontus 
Gracchus  was  sent  to  it  with  an  adililional  force  of  two 
legions  and  12.0CU  I..atin  confederate  tnxips.  Semproniusde-- 
feated  the  llicnses,  the  supposed  <lcscendants  of  wmieTrujan 
emigrants  and  (he  Bnlari,  another  fierce  tribe,  heheved  to 
be  the  descendants  of  Iberian  colonists,  who  lived  in  the 
eastern  highland*.  All  the  iiccple  of  Saitlinia  returned  (o 
the  allegiance  of  Rome,  and  a double  tribute  was  imposcfl 
upon  them.  Die  number  of  prisoner*  brought  to  Rome,  and 
there  sold  in  the  market  a*  slaves,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, 

* Snrdi  venales,*  which,  from  its  double  meaning,  was  nfier- 
wanls  construed  into  a totm  of  reproach.  It  was  stated  Chat 
80,000  Sards  had  either  fallen  or  been  made  prisoner*. 

Caius  Gracchus,  the  son  of  Sempronius,  licmg  qumstor  in 
Sardinia,  the  BarbaricinI,  or  mountaineers  of  the  district 
still  called  Bnrbargia.  revolted  again,  and  nnuther  expedi- 
tion was  sent  from  Rome  to  subdue  them,  on  which  occa- 
sion bloodhounds  were  employed.  Gracchus  was  accused 
by  his  enemies  at  Rome  of  courting  undue  popularity  with 
the  Sards  to  the  delrimentofhisown country.  He  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  eloquently  defeiidcil  himself  from  the  cliarge, 
slating  that  it  was  Iran  ‘ he  had  neither  exacted  forceil  gifts, 
nor  tom  women  from  the  arms  of  their  husbands,  nor  brought 
away  va«n  full  of  money  after  emptying  the  wine  out  of 
them,  as  many  other  Roman  otficers  had  done ; but  that  he 
had  gone  to  Sanlinm  with  a full  purse  ami  had  returned 
with  an  empty  on©.’  Hi*  vindication  so  pleased  the  people 
of  Rome,  that  they  elected  him  tribune. 

During  (lie  great  civil  wars  Sardinia  shared  tho  calami- 
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lid)  of  (bo  rc»t  of  the  Rornsr.  nmvinces,  following  alter- 
rslel/  tho  fortune*  of  Mariu*  or  AuUa.  of  Ciesar  or  PoiU|iey. 
Hy  the  pcuco  of  Miscnum.  Suxlut  Pouipey  retained  Sur* 
(l.iiia  with  Sicily  and  Achaia.  But  liia  freednian  Mono- 
duru«,  who  was  prmtor  of  Sardinia,  forsaking  his  mailer, 
Kave  up  the  island  to  Octaeian.  The  ijsland  remained  quiet 
during  the  period  of  the  Empire,  being  cumtidered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  their  granaries  and  a penal  trolonv  for  their 
critninaU. 

Tiberius  sent  thither  4001)  Jews  to  make  war  upon  the 
freebooters  who  plundered  the  country,  or  to  die  of  its  mal- 
aria. Pliny  (iii.  7}  mentions  Carat  is.  SulcU,  Nora,  and  oilier 
places  os  (owns  that  Lad  the  Human  cixitas,  and  Turris 
Libysonis  -is  a colonia. 

After  the  death  of  Vaicntinian  III.,  Gensnrlc,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  invaded  Sardinia  from  Africa.  The  emperor  of  the 
East,  I.,eu,  sent  an  expedition  a^tainst  Gensenc,  which  retook 
Sardinia,  hut  the  latter  soon  after  recovered  possession  of  it. 
His  sun  Hunueric,  being  an  Arian,  like  bis  father,  perse- 
cuted the  Catholics  nr  orthodox  with  great  cruelly,  as  well 
as  his  succesriors.  Sardinia  became  a place  of  banishment 
for  tho  orthodox  prelates  of  the  Vandal  dominion.  After 
the  overthrow  of  tho  Vandal  kingdom  by  Belisarius,  Sar- 
dinia was  annexed  to  the  prcl'ectship  of  Africa,  and  was 
governed  by  an  officer  sty1e<l  duko.  About  a..d.  594,  Za- 
bardy,  duke  of  Sardinia,  having  defeated  the  tribe  of  Bar- 
bunciiii,  obliged  them  to  abandon  idolatry  as  a condition 
of  pardon.  This.foreod  convention  however  was  eludeil  by 
many,  and  the  archbishop  Januarius  W'ent  to  Romo  to  com- 
plain that  by  giving  a fee  to  the  military  olficer*  of  the  em- 
peror, the  natives  were  allowed  to  sacrifice  to  their  heathen 
deities.  * 

Po|>e  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  Epi-itles,  complains  of  the 
louse  (‘otiduct  of  tho  clergy  of  Sardinia.  The  Saracetis 
began,  about  tho  }oar  720,  to  ru\age  tho  coasts  of  Sardinia  ; 
and  as  tho  BvEaniine  emperors  were  unable  to  protect  their 
distant  dcpomlencies,  the  natives  applied  for  assistance  first 
to  the  lamgubards,  and  afterwards  to  ].<ouis  le  Debonnaire, 
Cliarlcmagne  s son,  to  whom  they  tendered  their  alle- 
giance. 

About  the  year  1000,  Musait.  a Moorish  chieftain,  sailed 
from  Africa  to  Cagliari  with  a large  force,  took  it,  and  con- 
quered the  t;realcr  part  of  the  island,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Sardinia. 

Musait,  nut  content  with  tho  possession  of  Sardinia,  sent 
from  thence  armed  vessels  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Italy. 
The  pope  issued  a bull  against  him,  offering  the  investiture 
of  the  island  to  those  who  should  drive  him  out  of  it.  Tlie 
Pisans  sent  an  armament  which  took  possession  of  Cag- 
liari. Musait  came  with  a strong  force  by  sea  and  by 
land.  A.D.  !l)15,  and  obliged  the  Pisan  garrison  to  capitulal^ 
but  massacred  the  Pisans  as  they  came  out  of  the  town. 
Musait  then  sailed  fur  the  coast  of  Luna  in  Italy,  and  sur- 

E vised  and  sacked  that  town.  Ho  was  however  attacked  in 
is  retreat,  and  lust  most  of  hU  men,  and  even  his  wife, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  Musait  escaped 
to  Sardinia.  The  pope’s  legato  now  persuaded  the  Genoese 
to  join  the  Pisans  against  Musait.  The  combined  forces 
of  the  two  republics  attacked  the  McKirs  and  drove  them 
away  from  both  Sardinia  and  Corsica  (\.d.  1016-1U17). 
After  this  'the  Genoese  keot  for  themselves  Corsica  and 
Capraja,  and  the  Pisans  had  Sardinia.’  (P.  B.  Burghi,  De 
Dominic  in  Muri  Ligustico.)  Musait  however,  having  ob- 
tained reinforcements  from  Africa,  was  still  in  the  Held  in 
Sardinia,  when  the  Genoese  again  assisted  tho  Pisans  in 
driving  him  away.  a.d.  1022.  The  island  being  Qnaily 
cleared  of  the  Moors,  the  Pisans  divided  it  into  four  pro- 
vinces, called  Giudicalurc,  and  appointed  Pisan  noblemen 
over  each,  styled  * Giudico.’  each  independent  of  the  others, 
but  all  feudatory  to  Pisa.  Cagliari  in  the  south,  Torres  in 
the  north,  Gallura  in  the  cost,  and  Arburca  or  Oristano  in 
the  west,  were  tbo  names  of  the  four  judicatures.  Some 
places  along  the  norlhorn  cioast  were  however  assigned  to 
the  Genoese,  among  others  Coslel  Sardo,  which  was  for  a 
lung  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Doria  family,  who  built 
a ca.-i(Ie  near  it,  still  called  Castcl  Doria. 

I'lic  republic  of  Genoa  however  was  dissatisfied  at  not 
having  a larger  share  of  the  island,  and  this  d ealing  a feel- 
ing of  bitter  animosity,  led  to  tboac  disastrous  wars  between 
Pi-a  and  Genoa,  winch,  after  a lapse  of  more  than  two 
CL-ntunes,  ended  with  tlio  ruin  of  the  maritime  power  of 
the  former.  [Pisa.  History  of]  Sardinia  meantime 
continued  under  its  ’judges’  iiego  to  Pisa,  till  1164,  when 
P.  C.,  No.  12o5. 


Barisone,  judge  of  Arborea.  instigated  by  tho  Genoese, 
ufferud  to  the  emjrerur  Frederic  I.  a sum  of  4UU0  silver 
marks,  besides  an  annual  tribute,  for  (be  investiture  of  the 
crown  of  all  Sardinia,  and  be  was  actually  crowned  at 
Pavia  by  the  bishop  of  Lidge.  acting  for  the  emperor,  the 
commune  of  Genoa  being  security  for  the  payment. 
The  other  three  judges  however  were  not  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  Barisone,  who  appears  to  bave  been  a sballow-licaded 
map,  and  having  received  assistance  from  Pisa,  they  ravaged 
tho  territory  of  Arborea.  Tho  Genoese  at  protectors  of 
Barisone.  whom  they  kept  in  custoily  at  Genoa  for  his 
debts,  laid  claim  to  bis  dominions,  and  sent  a licet  to  Sar- 
dinia, which  sacked  and  burnt  the  city  of  Torres.  After  the 
war  had  lasted  ton  jeers,  Barisone.  who  hud  been  released 
from  custody,  made  his  submission  to  the  authorities  of 
Pisa.  Tho  dominion  of  the  island  however  remained  long 
after  a constant  subject  of  contention  between  Pisa  aiiU 
Genoa,  whilst  tho  loidsof  the  various  piovinces  made  them- 
selves independent  in  reality.  The  emperor  Frederic  11. 
look  advantage  of  (his  to  make  his  natural  son  Hentzius 
king  of  Sardinia.  For  this  purpose  he  negociaied,  in  123H. 
a marriage  between  him  ana  Adelasia,  the  relict  of  Ubaldo, 
juilge  or  prince  of  Gallura  and  Torres,  who  had  however 
already  made  a bequest  of  her  territories  in  favour  of  the  papal 
see,  in  case  of  her  dying  without  issue.  Hentzius  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Sardinia,  and  having  possession  in  right  of 
his  wifu  of  tho  two  northern  judicatures,  ho  addud  to  them 
that  of  Arborea,  whoso  judge,  Pietro  di  Capraia,  had  thrown 
off  his  allegiance  to  Pi-:a.  Cagliari  alone  continued  ui  the 
allegiance  of  the  republic.  The  subsequent  disputes  how- 
ever between  Frederic  II.  and  the  pope  made  Hentzius  and 
the  Pisans  wbo  were  Guibelines  Join  together  agnin^t  the 
pope  and  the  Genoese,  and  their  combined  tlvct  defeated, 
in  1241,  a Genoese  squadron,  and  took  twenty- two  galleys 
With  a number  of  pielales  apostolic  legates,  and  ambassa- 
dors, who  wore  going  to  Rome  to  altcnu  the  general  coun- 
cil convoked  byTope  Gregory  IX.  Hentzius  distinguished 
himself  for  his  bravery  and  determination  both  in  Sardinia 
and  Sicily,  where  he  fought  for  many  years  for  his  fatiier 
against  the  pope  ond  the  Guelpha,  until  ho  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Bolognese  in  1249,  who  kept  him  in  con- 
finement fur  the  rest  of  his  life,  during  which  ho  bore  tho 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia.  His  title  was  however  a mere 
name,  :.nd  llie  various  judges  of  the  island  ruled  tLi  inde- 
pendent princes,  whilst  Pisa  and  Genoa  continued  to  fight 
fur  their  respective  claims  to  the  nominal  sovereignty.  Ca- 
gliari and  some  other  towns  continued  to  be  garrisoned  by 
Pisan  troops.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Meloria  (a.D.  1284), 
by  which  the  Pisan  naval  power  was  annihilated,  proposals 
wore  made  by  the  Genoese  to  release  their  numerous  pri- 
soners, provided  Pi»a  would  make  a cession  of  Sardinia,  utid 
give  up  tho  castle  of  Cagliari  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoese ; 
but  the  prisoners  themselves,  it  is  reported,  protested  against 
recovering  their  liberty  at  such  a price.  Some. years  afier, 
Nino  Visconti,  judge  of  Gallura,  related  to  Mie  famous 
count  Ugolino,  acted  a considerable  part  in  the  civil  biuils 
of  PUa,  which  ended  with  the  catastrophe  of  Ugolioo  and 
his  family. 

In  1297,  pope  Boniface  VIII.,  wishing  to  obtain  (he  crown 
of  Sicily  for  his  protege  Cliarles  II.  of  Anjou,  king  of 
Naples,  induced  J^ames  of  Aragon  to  give  up  Sicily,  in  ex- 
change for  which  Boniface,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  assumed 
power  of  disposing  of  crowns  and  principalities,  gave  James 
tbo  investiture  of  tho  kingdom  of  Sardinia  as  a fief  of  the 
see  of  Rome.  Although  the  Sicilians  tlicmiielves  did  not 
consent  to  the  exchange,  and  proclaimed  Frederic,  James’s 
brother,  as  their  king,  the  investiture  of  Sardinia  was  con- 
firmed to  James  by  pope  Clement  V.,  in  )3(I9.  James  how- 
ever was  not  ready  to  enforce  his  claim  till  1323.  when  he 
made  large  pri^rations  on  the  coast  of  Calalutiia  for  an 
expedition  to  Sardinia.  The  Pisans  reinforced  their  gar- 
risons in  the  island,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to  all  out- 
laws who  should  enlist  in  their  service.  Hugo,  judge  of 
Arborea,  however  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  Aragciiese  occupation,  he  laid  a plot  for  mas- 
sacring all  the  Pisans  in  bis  dominions,  which  extended 
over  the  whole  western  part  of  (he  island.  The  plot  being 
execute<l  with  the  most  merciless  punctuality,  he  dispaiclied 
a messenger  to  Barcelona  to  hasten  the  departure  of  tbo 
expeflilion.  In  Juno  the  Infante  Don  Alonso  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Palmas,  and  having  landed  his  troops,  was  joined 
by  Hugo  and  somo  of  the  native  nobles,  who  tendered  their 
allegiance  to  his  father  the  king  of  Aragon.  The  combined 
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force*  then  besieged  Iglesias,  and  after  several  monlh*’  resis- 
lance  the  Fisun  garrison  through  ramiuo.  The  In- 

fante then  prorce<led  to  blorkudu  Ceglian  by  »oa  and  Und.  A 
Pi8&n  fleet  of  flftv-twu  galley*  arrived  in  the  gulf  in  the  spring 
of  idi-t,  and  landed  a body  of  troops,  whit-li  were  joined  by 
some  of  the  natives,  but  beins;  defusied  by  the  Aragonese, 
a treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Sardinia  was  given  up  by 
the  republic  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  on  ronditiun  that  the 
Pisan  inhabitants  and  their  property  should  be  respected,  and 
that  the  cattle  and  suburbs  of  Cagliari,  with  the  tuirl,  and  the 
adjoining  lakes  should  teinatn  in  possession  of  Pisa, on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute  as  o sign  of  homage  to  the  king 
of  Aragon-  Tliis  anaiigeraent  did  not  last  long;  mutual  re- 
criroinalions  b<ok  place  between  ilie  partica,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Pi»aii  squadron  being  entirely  defeated  by  the 
Aragonese  in  the  Bay  of  Cagliari,  the  town  was  evacuated,  and  ' 
Sardinia  was  entirely  lost  to  Pi»a.  But  the  judges  were  no 
more  inclined  to  submit  to  their  new  masters  than  to  the 
Pisans,  and  being  assisted  by  the  Oenoe*<i  culunisis  of  Caslel 
Sardo  and  Castel  Doria  they  blockaded  Sasiuiri,  and  carried 
on  fur  many  years  n destructive  warfare  against  the  Arago- 
nese. At  last  Pcler  the  Ceremonious,  king  of  Aragon,  landed 
in  135<1  w ith  a strong  force  at  Porto  Conte,  and  having  tra- 
versed and  pacitled  the  principal  port  of  the  island,  made 
his  public  entry  into  Cagliari,  where  in  April  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  a view  of  clicektng  the  inlluenco  of  Ihe 
factious  chiefs,  he  convoked  a general  parliament,  after  the 
model  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  consisting  of  prelates,  peers, 
and  commons,  which  was  called  ‘Slamcnti,’  or  Estates.  He 
thus  Inid  the  foundation  of  a representative  government  in 
Sardinia,  which,  although  on  a contracted  ba»is,  has  been 
the  meant  of  saving  the  island  from  military  despotism,  and 
still  subsists  at  the  present  day.  Neither  Mariano,  judge 
of  Ai'borea.  nor  Doria,  the  head  of  tho  Cronuote  faction,  at- 
tended the  coiiirreM ; and  efior  Potur  had  returned  to  Spain, 
Mariano  itilrigued  with  pope  Urban  V.  to  obtain  tho  inves- 
tifui'e  of  the  island  fur  himself.  H is  death  in  the  plague  of 
I37C  prevented  his  succeeding  in  his  projects,  and  hit  son 
Hugo,  who  was  us  ambitious  as  hU  father,  was  murdere<l  by 
bis  own  subjects  at  Orisiano  in  I3s3.  Brancalcone  Doria, 
who  had  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Mariano,  offered  his 
services  to  the  king  of  Aragon  to  bring  the  whole  of  Sar- 
dinia into  subjecuun  ; but  his  wife,  who  wus  equally  as  am- 
bitious as  her  fklher  and  bnilher  had  been,  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  a strong  party  of  natives,  who  nameil  her  son 
judge  of  Arborca.  Braiicaleone,  who  had  gone  to  S|>ain, 
was  detainetl  there  as  a hostage,  and  after  fruitless  nt^oci- 
alinns,  Eleanor  took  the  field.  Iieing  joined  by  tlie  people  uf 
Gailura,  and  drove  the  Aragonese  from  almost  the  whole 
norihern  division  of  the  island.  She  ruled  fur  several  veers 
by  the  name  of  *Giudicessa.'  but  in  ftict  as  queen  of  Sardinia, 
and  she  compiled  for  her  subjects  tho  ‘Carta  de  Logii,*  or 
code  of  laws  already  noticed,  litis  remarkable  woman  died 
of  the  plague  in  I40;i,  and  her  only  son  dying  in  1407,  with- 
out issue,  the  Sards  invited  over  the  viscount  of  Nai'l>unne, 
husband  of  Beatrice,  Klesnor's  sister.  But  the  viscount 
found  on  opponent  in  Hrancaleone  Doris,  who  after  his 
wife’s  death  had  taken  possession  of  Arborca,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  tho  Genova  in  the  north.  Marlin,  king  of  Sicily, 
son  of  Marlin  of  Aragon,  being  then  in  Spain,  urgecl  his 
father  to  prcpsrc  an  expedition  tor  the  recuvery  of  Sardinia. 
The  nobility  uf  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Aragon  were  sum- 
monc«l  for  the  puriiosc.  and  the  arniumcnt,  headed  by  the 
younger  Marlin,  sailed  from  fiarceluna  in  tho  spring  of 
Havini'  landed  and  entered  Cagliari,  ho  issued 
from  thence  with  8UU0  fool  and  3000  hortKi  against  the  forces 
of  both  Doria  and  ihc  Viscount,  who  had  united  aguinxt 
him.  A battle  took  place  at  8.  Luri,  in  June.  14u9,  in 
which  the  Aragonese  obtained  a com pleio  victory,  Doria  was 
taken  pris<»iu,T.  and  the  Viscount  lied  precipitately.  Martin 
however  died  Khortiy  after  of  the  malaria  fevur,  and  the 
Viscount  continued  to  carry  on  the  war.  At  last  Alfonso 
V.  of  Aragon  obtained  the  formal  cession  of  the  \»rovince  of 
Arborea,  in  14:^S,  by  paying  lUU.OUO  gold  tiorms  to  the  heir 
of  the  laic  viscount  of  Narbonno,  and  the  whole  island  be- 
came subject  to  tho  crown  of  Aragon.  In  1492  Ferdinand 
tho  Catholic  established  the  Inquisition  in  Sardinia,  and 
ordered  the  c.xpuUiun  of  all  Jew*  who  refused  to  bo  bap- 
tised. and  their  synagogue*  to  be  converlcrl  into  church^ 
From  that  time  the  Jews  have  not  been  tolerated  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

By  the  uniun  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  Sar- 
dinia  became  an  appoudsgo  of  the  vast  Siianish  monarchy, 


and  was  ruled  fur  two  ceniurios  by  Ihennial  viceroys  sent 
from  Spain,  umler  whose  administration  the  country  aunk 
into  decay,  like  Sicilv,  Naple*.  and  the  rest  of  the  Spanish 
dependcnciea.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  auceessiun  ihe 
inuunlainoers  of  Gailura  having  declared  themselves  for 
Charles  of  Austria,  an  English  tleet  under  Sir  John  Leake 
appeared  before  Cagliari,  and  tho  viceroy  capitulated,  and 
the  island  acknowledged  Charles;  but  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713.Charles  having  resigned  his  claims  to  Spain, 
Sardinia  was  given  to  him  us  emficror.  In  1717  Albeiom, 
the  minister  of  Philip  V.,  sent  a large  force  in  the  midst  of 
peace,  under  tho  Maiquis  de  Lede,  which  took  poitsession 
of  Suulinia  in  less  than  two  nuinihs,  [Alhbro.m.J  By  the 
treaty  of  London  of  1720,  Philip  wa>i  obliged  to  restoie  Sar- 
dinia, which  was  finally  given  to  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of 
Savoy,  who  then  asxuroecl  llio  kingly  iHIu.  From  that  time 
llie  history  of  Sardinia  becomes  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  houxe  of  Savoy.  [SAimmiAN  States ] Under  the 
government  of  that  uyiiasiy  Sardinia  has  matonally  im- 
proved. King  Charles  Emmanuel  111.,  m particular,  has 
j been  a great  beneraciur  to  Surdmia.  Overgrown  abuses  in 
the  local  administration  woru  corrected,  a better  jiuhee  was 
formed,  the  national  laws  were  confirmed,  education  was 
eneoumgod,  Monti  Frumentarii  wore  founded  for  the  assist- 
ance of  small  farmers,  commercial  tribunals  were  e>iablished, 
as  well  as  ihe  pust-ufhee,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  other  in- 
ililuiions  of  civilised  states. 

In  December,  1792,  the  National  Convention,  having 
declared  war  in  the  name  of  the  French  Kepubhc  agairist 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  sent  a logo  fleet  under  Admiral  Tru- 
guet  to  attack  tha  island.  The  Sards  however  had  made 
some  preparations  foPresitlaiice.  and  the  French,  on  anchor- 
ing before  Cagliari,  in  January.  1793,  mot  with  a hot 
reception  from  the  foi'ts  and  hatieriet,  whose  fire  greatly 
damaged  their  ships.  They  landed  5UUU  men  nsar  (juaitu, 
but  were  repulsed  by  tbe  nainex,  who  are  generally  good 
maiksmen  and  accustomed  (o  the  use  of  fire-arms.  A 
Sturm  which  aro8e  completed  the  discumOiure  of  the  ex- 
pedition, by  the  loss  of  a line-of-baille  sbip  and  several 
smaller  ones.  Tiic  Ficnch  admiral,  after  usele»>!-ly  bom- 
barding the  town  for  several  days,  reimbarked  the  suhhers 
and  sailed  away,  leaving  several  hundred  men  killed  or 
prisoners. 

The  kiitg  of  Sardinia,  pleased  with  his  insular  subjects, 
invited  them  to  ask  for  anvihing  that  they  might  ihiiik 
Useful  for  the  island.  Tho  Saids  demanded,  I,  tho  r-onvo- 
calion  of  the  siamonti ; 2,  the  confirmation  of  their  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges;  3,  that  all  olhccK  in  tho  island, 
except  that  of  viceroy,  should  be  held  by  natives;  4.  the 
cstabiishioent  of  a council  to  advise  the  viceroy;  £.  permis- 
sion to  send  a minister  to  reaide  at  Turin  and  watch  over 
Ibcir  inleroKts.  The  Piedmontese  ministers  however  dis- 
suaded the  king  from  Iisiening  to  the  petition;  situations 
continued  lobe  filled  with  Pie«lmontc*e.and  the  consequence 
was  that  insuriectioiis  broke  out  in  1794  atid  1796.  and  the 
oommander-in  chief  end  ihc  intendam-general  were  killed 
by  ihe  people  of  Ceghari.  By  the  mediation  however  of  the 
archbt>bop  of  Cagliavi  and  of  the  pofve,  a general  act  uf 
amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  1796,  and  some  of  the  demands 
of  the  islanders  were  granted.  When  King  Chatles  Em- 
manuel IV.  was  driven  away  by  the  French  from  hu  conii- 
neiital  stales,  the  Stomenli  of  Sardinia  sent  a depuutiuti  to 
him  at  Leghorn  to  assure  him  of  the  entire  davotiuu  of  tiiv 
people.  I'he  kiffg  and  his  family  landed  at  Cagliai i,  in  Match, 
1799,  where  they  wlicre  received  with  cnihusmam.  The 
king  however  returned  Mion  after  to  the  Cuiiiinent,  and  in 
1802  abdicati  d in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel, 
who,  having  lost  all  hopes  of  rccuvenng  his  ronlinenial  do- 
minion*,  repaired  to  his  island  kingdom  in  Februar),  I6ii6. 
Proiocted  from  external  attack  by  his  alliance  with  England. 

I Victor  resided  in  Sardinia  till  the  fall  ofNapuleon,  in  1814. 

I During  his  residence  at  Cagliari  ha  paid  much  attention  to 
I the  agricullure  of  the  island,  as  well  as  to  llie  adminislia- 
I lion,  but  his  pecuniary  means  were  very  limited.  Still  he 
j was  liked,  although,  the  expenses  attending  the  residtuce 
I of  a court,  howuvur  modest,  as  it  necesaaiily  was,  pressed 
! heavily  upon  a people  under  feudal  tenure.  Some  local 
' disturbances  ocouried  in  I8U7,  in  iho  northern  part  of  the 
I island,  the  people  of  which  have  always  been  more  easily 
excited  than  those  of  tho  south.  On  this  occasion  the  in- 
Burrectiun  assumed  tomuthiiig  of  the  cliarsclerof  a servile 
. War,  the  peasantry  agaiiiNt  the  nobles,  the  former  preteudmg 
I to  be  xcaious  for  the  produiuiiiance  of  tho  king's  authority 
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over  the  feudal  arittocracy.  Many  of  the  baronial  palace* 
were  (Watroyed,  aiming  oibers  that  of  Sorso,  a town  of 
400U  inhabiianta  north  eaiii  of  Sj»*ari.  At  laat  tho  king's 
troopi  quflled  the  insurrection,  nnd  several  of  the  leaders, 
who  were  not  all  peasants,  were  either  executed  or  con- 
demned to  prison  for  life,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Sardinian  prisons,  is  worse  than  death. 

In  IBU  Victor  Emmanuel  returned  to  Turin,  leaving  his 
brother  Charles  Felix,  duke  of  Genevois,  viceroy'  of  the  is- 
land. In  18'21,  in  consequence  of  the  abortive  insurrection 
of  the  Constitutionalists  of  Pjedmont,  Victor  al>diraie«l  in 
favour  of  his  brother,  who  took  much  interest  in  the  afTairs 
of  Sardinia.  Charles  Felix  was  the  founder  of  tho  Agrarian 
Society  and  of  the  museum  of  Cagliari;  and  bo  was  the 
first  10  plan  and  execute  a groat  carriage-road  throughout 
tho  island. 

SARDES  (Sdp^nc),  the  antient  capital  of  Lydiai,  now 
Sari,  was  situated  in  the  spacious  valley  of  the  Hormus, 
and  on  the  Paclolus,  one  of  tho  tributaries  of  that  river. 
The  south  side  of  the  valley  is  bounded  by  the  lofty  range  of 
Tmolus,  the  highest  summits  of  winch  arc  generally  covered 
witli  snow.  The  most  remaikahiu  fouturo  in  the  site  of 
Saides  M (he  .'\cropolis.  one  side  of  which,  towards  Tmolus, 
14  SO  Steep,  that  in  the  time  of  Cussus,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Acropolis  was  fortified,  this  part  was  considered  secure 
ai(uinsl  an  enemy.  It  was  on  this  tide  however  that  the 
pliica  was  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  (Herod.,  i.  84). 
Tlie  Acropolis  is  continually  crumbling,  and  it  presents  a 
very  rugged  and  fantastic  outline.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a large  and  magniflceul  temple,  the  western  front  of 
which  ia  on  the  bank  of  the  Pactolus,  and  the  eastern  under 
(be  Sleep  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  Two  columns  of  the  ex- 
terior order  of  the  east  front,  and  one  column  of  the  portico 
of  the  pronaoa,  with  their  capitals,  ere  still  standing : but 
(he  oohimns  are  nearly  half  buried  in  the  accumulaierl  soil. 
It  IS  probable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tem)>ie  might  be 
discovered  by  an  excavation.  The  capitals  are  Ionic,  and 
exceedingly  fine  spectmciis  of  the  order.  (Cockerell.) 
There  are  the  remains  of  two  Christian  churclies,  one 
of  which  is  constructed  of  magnificent  fragments  of  older 
buildings.  Under  tho  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  there 
are  traces  of  a theatre  and  an  adjoining  stadium;  the  ex- 
terior diameter  of  the  theatre  was  39d  feet,  and  the  interior 
1C2.  It  is  uncertain  what  (he  building  was.  commonly 
called  the  Gerusia.  the  remains  of  which  are  in  the  plain  to 
the  west  of  the  Acropolis.  Sart  is  now  a miserable  ) lace, 
consisiiiig  of  a few  mud  huts. 

According  to  Sirabo  (p.  625),  Sardes,  though  an  antient 
city,  was  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  date  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Sardes  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings,  whose 
dynasty  ended  with  Ckbsus.  AAer  Asia  Minor  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Periiian  governor  of  this  part  of  Asia.  In  the  reign  of 
Darius  the  place  was  surprised  by  the  lonians,  aided  by  the  i 
Atheuians,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  burnt,  owing  ' 
to  a siddkor  setting  fire  to  the  houses  which  were  (halchecL  : 
(Heriv).,  V.  10 1.)  VVhon  Alexander  the  Great  entered  Asia  on 
his  Persian  campaign,  Sardes  surrendered  to  him.  In 
tho  lime  of  Tiberius,  Surdes,  with  other  cities  of  Asia 
Mmol’,  suffered  much  from  an  earthquake,  but  tho  calamity 
was  alleviated  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor.  (Tauit., 
^tnn.,  li.  47.)  Sardes  was  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  mentioned  m tho  book  of  Revelation.  Julian,  in  bis 
attempt  to  restore  the  heathen  worship,  built  altars  at 
Sanies,  and  repaired  sumo  of  the  (empies. 

Lake  Gyg»a  is  about  five  miles  north  of  Sardes,  and  the 
burial-places  of  the  Lydian  kings  wore  near  it.  The  bar- 
rows  are  of  various  si^es,  covered  with  green  turf,  and 
many  of  them  retain  their  conical  form.  One,  which  is  of 
much  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest,  is  the  mound  of 
Hahattes.  [Halyattks.] 

SARDINIA.  [Sardkona.] 

SARDINIAN  STATES  (ST ATI  SARDl)  is  the  name 
of  the  duminious  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  constitute  a 
monarchy,  the  head  of  which  derives  his  tide  of  king  from 
tlie  island  or  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  These  stales  consist  of 
— I.  the  duchy  of  Savoy;  3,  the  principality  of  Pikoiioyt. 
in  its  larger  sense ; 3,  the  duchy  of  Gbnoa;  4,  the  county 
of  NtzzA  ; 5,  thu  island  of  SARDBO^(A,  which  forms  a sepa- 
rate Slate,  and  has  its  own  disimoi  administration.  A geo- 
graphical do'-cnpiion  of  each  of  these  great  divisions  is  given 
uinier  their  respective  heads.  The  continental  lernlories, 

' Stati  di  Terra  Ferma,’  which  have  a population  of  .1,675,Ut)U 


and  an  area  variouslv  stated  by  some  at  1 6,000  and  by  othen 
at  1 7,000  square  Italian  miles  (60  Italian  miles  to  a degree 
of  latitude),  have  now  one  uniform  system,  adininisirutive 
and  judicial,  being  dividecl  into  40  provinces,  namely: 
1,  Savoy  Proper,  chief  town  Charab6ry  ; 2,  Tarantasia,  chief 
town  Mouliers;  3,  Mauricnne,  chief  town  St.  Jean;  4, 
Haute  Savoie,  chief  town  Hopital;  5,  Genevois,  chief  town 
Annecy;  6,  Carouge,  chief  town  St.  Julien;  7,  h'aucigny, 
chief  town  Bonneville;  8.  Chablais,  chief  town  Thonon  ; 9, 
Aosta;  10,  Susa;  11,  Valscfia,  chief  town  Varalln;  12, 
Ossola,  chief  town  Domod’OssoIa;  13,Pallanza;  M.Biella; 
15,  Novara;  16,  V'errelli;  17,  Lomcllina,  chief  town  Mor- 
tara;  Itt.Casile;  19,  Torino;  20,  Pincroto;  21,  .Alba;  22, 
Saluzzo  ; 23,  Cuneo  ; 24,  Asti;  25,  Alessandria  ; 26,  Mon- 
dovi ; 27,  Acqui;  28,  Ivrea:  29,  Torloiia;  30.  Voglicra; 
dl.Bobbio;  3’2,  Novi;  33,  Genova;  34,  Savona:  35.  Al- 
benga;  36,  Oncglia;  37,  San  Remo ; 38,  Nizza;  39,  Chia- 
vari ; 40,  Spezia.  An  account  of  most  of  these  provinces 
and  their  chief  lowns  is  given  under  their  respective  heads, 
ns  well  os  under  the  names  of  some  of  tlie  old  diviiioiu  o( 
the  country,  such  as  Monfbrrato  and  Novara. 

Each  province  is  administered  by  a political  officer  called 
intendenie,  appointed  by  the  king.  The  province  being  an 
aggregate  of  cmninunes,  each  commune  has  a Bindaco, 
or  mairo,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  intendenie.  For 
judicial  purpo'tes,  each  province  has  a collegiate  court,  called 
Tnbunale  di  Prefeitura,  which  sits  in  llie  chief  town.  There 
ia  no  jury  in  the  Sardinian  states.  The  provinces  are  di- 
vided into  districts  called  Giudicature,  in  each  of  winch  tliere 
; is  a judgo  called  Gmdicc  di  Muinlamento,  answering  to  tho 
I French  Juge  de  Paix.  with  a secretary.  There  are  in  all 
412  of  these  giudicature.  There  are  four  supreme  courts, 

] which  aro  also  eourls  of  appeal  from  the  Tribunalt  di  Pie- 
fettura,  and  which  are  ealled  Sunato.  The  Kenato  of  Turin 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  the  provinces  of  Piedmont  in  its 
most  extended  sense,  that  is  to  say.  all  the  provinces  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  and  north  of  the  Liuurian  Apen- 
nines. The  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  of  Genoa  extends  to 
all  the  provinces  of  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  with  tiie  exception 
of  San  Remo.  That  of  thi;  senate  of  Nizza  extends  to  the 
provinces  of  Nizza,  Oneglia,  and  San  Remo.  Tiie  senate 
of  Savoy,  which  sits  at  (Jhamb^ry,  decide*  all  suits  within 
the  limit*  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  Eurli  senate  furros  two 
chambers,  one  for  civil  and  the  other  fur  criminal  matters. 
Ail  tiiaU  for  felony  or  high  treason  appertain  to  the  scMiale. 
The  senate  registers  all  oilicia.  lettera  pnleni,  and  ordinances 
of  the  king,  and  is  allowed  to  make  remonstrances  u|Kin  the 
subject  of  them;  and  it  also  decides  contests  concerning  ju- 
risdiction Wlween  (be  various  authorities,  an  well  as  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  courts.  In  these  and  other  im- 
portant questions  the  two  classes  or  chambeis  of  the  senate 
join  in  one  body.  Tho  senators  vote  with  closed  doors ; the 
president  collects  the  votes,  and  secrecy  concerning  the  in- 
dividual votes  is  strictly  enjoined  on  pain  of  dtsmibsal.  The 
senators  are  named  as  vacancies  occur  by  the  king  for  life, 
after  a pre\iOU.s  cxaiuiuation  of  the  candidale  by  the  senate, 
and  they  can  only  ho  dismissed  for  grave  misconduct  by  a 
sentence  of  (he  senate  itself.  They  are  generally  men  of 
high  character  and  acquirements,  they  have  good  sataiies, 
and  their  probity  is  eonsiduied  above  suspicion. 

A court  styled  Regia  Camera  dei  Conti  sits  at  Turin, 
and  decides  in  all  fis-.-el  and  feudal  suits,  fur  altiiougli  poli- 
tical feudality  is  abuhsberl.  manorial  and  other  territorial 
rights  still  remain,  as  well  as  Castellanie,  or  manorial  courts, 
for  petty  suits ; it  acts  also  as  an  audit  court  over  the  trea- 
sury accounts,  and  also  as  a orumnal  court  for  all  olTL-nres 
against  the  fisc,  for  the  crime  of  coming,  and  also  for  mal- 
versations of  (he  adniiniBiiaiivaonicerii.  There  is  an  admi- 
ralty court,  which  sits  at  Genoa. 

Commercial  courts  are  cstabliabed  at  Turin,  Charol>£ry, 
Nice,  Genua.  Chiavari,  Savuiin.  Novi,  and  San  Remo. 
Those  of  Turin.  Chambdry,  and  Nice  aro  called  Consolali ; 
the  others.  Tribunali  diC^mmercio. 

Ecclesiastical  courts.  Curio  Vesvovilt,  exist  in  every  dio- 
cese ; their  jurisdiction  comprehends  matters  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  the  misconduct  ol  clerical  persons,  but  fur  graver 
oritninal  charges  ecclesiastics  are  tried  by  tlio  respective 
senates,  which  judge  aUo  in  civil  matters  concerning  mem- 
bers or  Ixxlies  of  the  clergy. 

Tlie  old  contiiiemal  territories  of  the  house  of  Savoy 
were  adminUleied  till  lately  by  the  Reah  Coslituzioni.  a 
compilation  of  numerous  edicts  and  decisions  of  the  dukes 
of  Savoy,  which  was  published  in  I77U,  and  is  mainly  basetl 
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on  Ihc  Roman  anti  canon  laws.  The  penal  laws  were  ver)’ 
sev«rc;  blasphemy  and  sacrilege  were  punished  by  the  gal- 
leys or  death ; a Tery  extensive  interpretation  was  given  to  the 
crime  of  hijjh  treason,  which  was  punishable  in  moat  cases  by 
death  and  confiscation  ; the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  on 
duellists;  domestic  theft  was  punished  in  most  cases  by 
death;  the  botly  of  a suicide  was  hanged;  usury  was  pun- 
ished by  confiscation  ; the  use  or  simple  possession  of  offen- 
sive weapons  was  punishable  by  the  galleys;  libels  w’ere  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  who  could  inflict  even  the 
punishment  of  the  galleys  for  life,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Correctional  matters  were  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  * Tribunali  di  Prefeltura.’  The 
method  of  proceeding  in  criminal  cases  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  iho  last  century  in  most  other  parts  of  continental 
Europe,  and  still  is  in  some,  that  is  to  say,  secret,  the  depo- 
sitions being  taken  in  writing,  and  the  witnesses,  as  well  as 
the  accused,  being  examined  privately  by  tbe  instructing 
judge,  and  often  by  the  judge  di  roandamenlo,  or  local 
jnsiii*e  of  the  dislrici  where  the  offence  had  been  committed ; 
upunuhich  the  fiscal  advocate,  or  king's  attorney,  draws  the 
act  of  accusation,  a copy  of  which  is  given  to  the  accost'd, 
whoso  counsel  refdies  to  it  in  his  defence.  One  of  the 
judgCK  delegated  for  the  purpose  examines  the  acts  of  the 
pniceedings  fur  and  against  the  accused,  and  makes  his 
report  to  the  court,  which,  after  examining  and  comparing 
the  conclusions  of  the  fiscal  advocate  with  those  of  the 
council  for  the  defence,  pronounces  its  sentence.  Neither 
the  accused  nor  the  witness  appears  before  the  court,  nor  is 
the  accused  confronted  with  the  wilncases  against  him, 
except  in  rare  cases. 

Tlie  punishment  of  the  wheel,  which  was  in  use  in  1817, 
nas  been  abnlMied  since,  as  well  as  the  torture.  A 
new  code,  entitled  Codice  Alberiino,  lias  been  pi-omul- 
gated  very  lately  by  the  reigning  king  Carlo  Alberto,  but 
nut  having  seen  it,  we  cannut  say  how  far  it  differs  from  the 
old  one. 

The  towns  and  other  communes  have  a communal  council 
composed  of  notables  of  the  place,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  syndic,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king,  and  renewed  every 
two  years.  The  council  superintends  the  local  and  econo- 
mical administration  of  the  commune,  but  its  acts  arc  sub- 
ject to  the  ^anclk)n  of  the  inlendenie  of  the  province.  The 
communes  vary  greatly  in  siac,  and  especially  in  the  amount 
of  population,  from  200  inhabitants  to  120.000,  which  is  the 
population  of  IhalofTurin.  The  very  iiopulous communes, 
consisting  of  large  towns,  such  as  Turin,  Genoa,  Alessandria, 
&c.,  have  two  syndics. 

1 he  city  of  Turin  has  a kind  of  charter  with  peculiar 
nnd  extensive  privileges,  a numerous  municipal  council 
called  Corpo  Decuiionale  (council  of  civil  administration), 
and  a Vicarialo,  or  judicial  and  poliiical  council,  which  ! 
supcrinlentU  il.e  police  of  the  town;  a Consiglio  degli 
R'ltli,  composed  of  architects  and  engineers,  to  superintend 
all  buildings,  works,  and  crnbelhshniems  of  the  capital,  and 
a Scgreleria,  or  finance  department,  the  city  of  Turin  being 
pnsM:>si:d  of  large  revenues  derived  from  the  octroi  and 
other  lucal  taxes,  bcMdes  landed  property  and  manorial 
estates,  with  feudal  jun>diction  over  several  villages.  It 
is  stjied  in  public  documents.  L'lllustnssima  Citta  di 
I'orino.  Cuntessa  di  Grughnsco.  Signora  di  Ileinnsco.* 

The  government  in  iheCuntinental  states  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  IS  an  abi-olute  monarchy,  the  king  being  the  sole 
source  of  law.  All  the  laws  emanate  from  him,  and  are 
promulgated  in  his  name.  He  can  abrogate  all  decisions 
and  sentences  even  uf  judicial  bodies.  He  imposes  the 
taxcv.  and  has  the  uncontrolled  administration  of  the  re- 
venue. He  or  his  delegates  in  his  name  ap|H>inl  to  all 
oifices  civil,  military,  and  judicial.  This  form  of  pure 
monarchy  dates  from  the  reign  of  Duke  Eromnnuel  Phili- 
bert, who.  in  the  sixteenth  century,  abulislied  pohticul  fuu- 
daiity,  and  by  doing  away  with  the  military  services  of  the 
great  vassals,  and  substituting  a payment  in  money,  formed 
a stipendiary  regular  infantry,  and  created  the  militia  railed 
provincial  battaUuns,  which  was  raised  from  every  province  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  and  being  exercised  once  every 
year,  and  receiving  one-third  of  the  regular  pay  in  lime  of 
peace,  was  liable  to  be  called  uut  in  time  of  war  to  join  the 
regular  furccs.  This  system  continues  with  uimo  modifica- 
tions to  the  present  day  in  all  the  continental  states,  the 
army  bciug  recruited  yearly  by  means  of  a conscription. 
Bvery  conscript,  unless  ho  provides  a substitute,  is  bound  to 
serve  eight  years  in  tbe  regular  array,  afler  which  he  is  en- 


rolled fur  eight  years  more  in  the  provincial  battalion  of  liis 
rei>|)ectivc  district.  In  time  of  war  tbe  provincial  battalions 
arc  called  into  active  service,  and  the  army  becomes  ihcreby 
increased  to  100,000  men.  The  regular  regiments  arcfoiraed 
into  brigades  of  two  regimetUs,  each  regiment  having  three 
battalions;  the  lialuUou  cunsists  of  six  companies,  each  of 
which  musters  170  rank  and  file.  There  are  ten  brigades  uf 
infantry,  namelv,  Guardi,  Regina,  Savoy,  Piemonte.  Ausia, 
Cuneo,  Casale,  i^merolo,  Savuna,  and  Acqui.  The  cavalry 
consists  of  seven  regiments,  one  of  which  is  raisetl  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.  There  are  two 
regiments  of  artillery,  besides  the  train,  a batinlion  of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  and  a corps  of  engineers.  The  corps  of 
carabineers,  a numerous  and  most  effective  body  of  cavalry 
consisting  of  picked  men.  is,  like  the  French  gcndarinvi, 
charged  with  the  puhre  of  the  country,  being  scattered  in 
stations  or  detachments  all  over  the  various  provinces.  Both 
men  and  oflieors  rec'eivo  much  higher  pay  than  the  linc.niid 
are  handsuroeiy  dressed  and  accoutred.  They  are  generally 
trusty  and  well  behaved  men,  above  lemptaiion  or  bribery, 
civil  to  travellers,  and  ore  noted  for  their  devoteilness  to  tlio 
monarchy,  of  which  they  gave  abundant  proofs  during  the 
insurrectionary  movements  of  1821  and  1831. 

The  naval  force  consists  of  four  ships  of  war,  four 
frigates,  two  corvettes,  and  two  brigs  of  war.  carrying  in  all 
626  guns,  and  manned  by  3160  men,  besides  1 1 companies 
of  cannnniers,  or  naval  artillerymen,  and  one  bnitatiun  of 
marines.  The  stations  of  the  royal  navy  are  at  Genua. 
Villafranca.  and  in  the  Uland  of  Sardinia.  AH  sailors  of 
merchant  vessels  and  craft  in  the  Continental  dominions 
have  their  names  registered  in  their  respective  diKtricis,  and 
when  men  are  wanted  for  the  royal  navy,  each  duttriet  is 
obliged  to  furnish  its  quota.  Tlio  same  system  prrvaiU  in 
Fiance,  and  is  calltsl  * inscription  maritime;*  it  is  in  facta 
regularised  system  of  impies»>menL  under  another  name, 
although  French  and  other  Continental  wrileis  are  apt  to 
declaim  against  the  English  imprassment,  which  they  call 
tyrannical,  forgetting  their  own  much  moio  oppressive 
conscription  of  landsmen,  and  their ' inscription'  of  seafaring 
people. 

The  king’s  ministry  consists  of  a secretary  of  slate  for 
foreign  affairs,  a secretary  of  war  nnd  marine,  a secretary 
of  finances,  and  nscci  etary  for  the  * inienio.’or  home  depart- 
ment, which  is  divided  into  the  following  offices  or  boards  : 
— ],  General  affairs,  king's  household,  ceremonials,  and 
recedence  ; 2.  grace  ond  justice;  3,  ecclosiaslical  affairs, 
’aldenscs.  and  Jews;  4.  communal  affairs,  public  works, 
waters,  and  forests  ; 5,  bo.-ird  of  trade  and  siniislics,  sciences 
belles-letlres,  and  the  fine  arts:  6,  board  for  the  .iffairs  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia  ; 7,  board  of  police.  There  are  also 
a grande  cancelleria,  or  board  f»r  receiving  ond  examining 
memorials  to  the  King,  and  reporting  to  him  thereupon  ; an 
intendant.  or  master  of  the  royal  household,  with  many  subal- 
terns; a superinlendant  of  the  private  domain  and  purse  of 
the  king;  and  a private  secretary  of  his  majesty,  and  a very 
numerous  household. 

Tlio  public  revenue  of  the  Continental  states  is  sixly-nino 
miHiuns  of  Italian  livrcs  or  francs,  of  which  seventeen  mil- 
lions are  derived  from  the  land-tax,  which  absorbs  one-sixlh 
or  one-seventh  of  the  annual  rent  of  the  land  ; thirty-iwo 
millions  proceed  from  the  gabellc,  or  customs  and  excise; 
the  rest  is  made  up  uf  the  posl-uflice,  registry-duty,  mono- 
poly of  sail  and  tobacco,  and  other  sources.  The  public 
debt  amounted  in  1834  to  eighty-seven  millions  of  fiancs. 
(SerrUtori.  Statistii'a  delV  Italia.) 

The  revenue  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  nroounta  to  about 

2.760.000  franca,  derived  from  * donativi,*  as  they  are  calieij, 
voted  by  the  stamenti,  and  by  indirect  taxes,  such  ns  cus- 
toms, salt,  tobacco,  and  gunpowder,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
furage  and  royal  patrimuny,  besides  a small  subsidy  of 

17.000  francs  paid  by  the  clergy. 

The  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  Continenial 
states  is  under  the  four  archbishops  of  Turin.  Chamb^ry, 
Genoa,  and  Vcrcelli,  and  twenty-six  bishops,  of  Mau- 
rienne,  Taranlaise,  Annecy,  Aosta,  Susa.  Pincrolo,  Acqui, 
Alba.  Asti,  Cuneo,  Fessano.  Ivrea,  Monduvi,  Saluxzo, 
Alessandria,  Biella,  Casabi,  Novara,  Vigevnno,  Albenga, 
Nizza,  Bobbin,  Sarzaua,  Savona,  Torlona,  and  Venti- 
miglia. The  number  of  parislies  is  3766.  that  of  col- 
legiate churches,  besides  cathedrals,  is  74,  and  that  uf 
clerical  seminorics  64.  In  1833  an  ecclesiastical  academy 
for  (he  higher  iheologir^il  studies  was  instituted  at  Superga 
near  Turin.  There  arc  in  ad  the  Continental  states  241 
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eojivenis  of  monV\  of  which  a>>out  one-balf  «re  of  iho  men- 
dicani  onlcra.  The  rest  liaviii^  lo^t  moat  of  their  properly, 
which  was  sold  umler  Nnpuleon,  the  restored  government 
has  given  them  property  or  rents  equivalent  to  a capital  of 
lot)  millions  of  francs.  There  fire  S2  convents  of  nuns. 

The  number  of  Jews  is  about  67-10.  of  whom  about  1500 
are  at  Turin,  and  the  rest  at  Casale,  Vercelli,  Alessandria, 
A^ui,  Genoa,  and  other  places. 

The  Vnldenses  near  Pinerolo  amount  to  about  20,500 
individuals,  and  their  public  worship  is  now  unmolested, 
■nieir  candidates  for  the  church  ministry  cenerally  study  at 
Geneva  or  Lausanne  in  Switzerland.  [Vai.dknsks.]  At 
Genoa  there  is  a chapel  for  those  Valdenses  and  foreign  , 
Proli-slants  who  reside  there.  i 

Although  tho  clergy  of  the  established  Roman  Catholic 
church  have  no  longer  any  direct  political  power  or  juris- 
diction over  laymen,  there  licing  no  Inquisition  in  the  Sar- 
dinian slates,  yet  they  exert  considerable  indirect  influence, 

Srcatcr  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy  except 
^>mr.  The  parish  clergy  exercise  an  active  kind  of  moral 
censorship  over  their  flocks.  The  introduction  of  prohibited 
books,  especially  on  religious  controversy,  is  strictly  guarded 
against,  and  is  subject  to  severe  penalties,  which  eomo  im- 
prudent foreigners  hare  incurred  of  late  years. 

I’he  nobility  are  very  numerous  in  Piedmont;  they  are 
chiefly  landed  proprietors  with  moderate  incomes,  many 
of  whom  reside  in  the  country.  The  tone  of  society  is  de- 
cidedly arislocratical.  The  commercial  close  is  not  so  nu- 
merous or  important  as  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa.  Most  of 
the  commissions  in  the  army,  as  well  as  the  principal  offices 
of  the  administration,  are  held  by  noblemen.  Tlte  nobles 
have  privileges  even  in  courts  of  justice.  ‘The  clergy  and 
the  nobility,’  says  an  ubaeniiig  traveller  who  wrote  in  1834, 

' have  evidently  the  unper  band  in  this  country.  The  throne 
is  supported  bytboahar;  and  as  the  population  is  generally 
religious,  this  support  U not  so  precarious  as  in  some  other 
countries.  If  there  is  a vogue  feeling  of  discontent  among 
the  middle  and  lower  orders,  this  feeling  does  not  attain  the 
height  of  revolt;  and  thU  has  been  proved  in  the  late 
attempts  at  military  insurrection,  in  which  the  masses  took 
no  part,  and  the  efforts  of  the  French  propagandists  have 
found  no  sympathy  here.  A great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Piedmont  arc  landed  proprietors,  and  are  there- 
fore attached  to  order  and  personal  comfort  They  have  nut 
furgutlen  the  French  invasion,  they  can  appreciate  the  true 
meaning  of  a liberty  which  is  enforced  by  foreign  bayuncts, 
and  they  know  that  constitutions  and  systems  of  govern- 
ment transplanted  frum  abroad  seldom  take  root.  .\lt  the 
enlightened  liberals  here  expect  no  giK>d  from  cither  a French 
intervention  or  an  internal  revolution;  but  they  expect 
much  from  time  and  the  progress  of  ideas.  These  libcmls, 
whom  1 may  style  progressive,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  who  are  merely  revolutionists,  are  numerous  in  Pied- 
mont. and  exist  even  among  the  ranks  of  ihe  nobility.  Tho 
only  part  of  the  French  system  which  they  regret  is  the 
equality  of  all  before  the  law.*  (Walslv,  Voya/^e  en  Suiste, 
en  Lombardif,  ei  en  Piemont.)  During  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  work  just  mentioned  was  wnilen,  several 
useful  reforms  in  the  ailminislration  anti  in  the  municipal 
and  judiciary  systems  have  been  effected  by  the  present  king 
Charles  Albert;  and  although  the  government  continues  to 
be  a monarchy,  the  administration  is  becoming  more  en- 
lightened. 

Public  instruciion  is  afforded  by  the  royal  and  communal 
colleges.  In  every  province  lliuro  are  one  or  more  royal  col- 
leges, in  which  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  are 
taught;  and  in  some  of  them  there  are  chairs  of  law,  medi- 
cine. and  divinity.  In  most  towns  there  is  a communal 
eollet’e,  besides  grammar-schools.  ‘ Scuole  di  Lniiniik  In- 
fertore.*  The  aggregate  number  of  all  these  esiablishrocntt 
amounts  to  286,  a number  greater  in  proportion  to  (ho  popu- 
lation than  that  of  any  other  Italian  stale.  In  the  old  ter- 
ritories of  the  monarchy.  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Nice,  Ihe 
proportion  is  much  greater  than  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa, 
which  is  a late  acoiiisition.  Of  these  286  establishments, 
23  are  admiiiistereu  by  monastic  orders,  and  the  uihtTs  by  lay- 
men or  secular  priests  without  distinction.  Thu  result  of  all 
this  is,  that  a considerable  degree  of  infortnaiion  prevails 
among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 
Female  »*ducalion  is  afiurded  almost  exclusitely  in  the  con- 
vents of  nuns,  of  which  there  arc  42  that  servo  for  that  pur- 
pose. Scientific  instruction  is  given  in  the  two  universities 
of  Turin  and  Genoa,  the  former  of  which  is  attended  by 


about  1250  students.  [ToRirta]  'I'lio  university  of  Genoa 
is  attendeil  by  about  5U0  students,  and  has  36  professors. 
It  has  the  facultics.orcolleges,a!Ulieyare  styled,  of  divinity, 
law,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  phih-tuphy  and  arts,  and  a 
library  of  45,000  volumes.  Among  tho  professors  there  have 
been  some  distinguished  men,  such  as  Viviatii,  professor  of 
botany,  known  for  his  w*orks,  and  eepevially  fur  his  * Flora  of 
Libya  and  Cyrenaica  ;*  and  Mojon,  professor  of  ohemistry. 
The  great  hoi^pital  of  Genoa,  which  is  admirobly  adminis- 
tered, affords  a good  opportunity  for  the  medical  and  surgical 
stuilcnts  becoming  acquainted  with  clinical  practice.  I'he 
studies  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy  are  perha|>s  (hose 
which  flouriah  most  at  Genoa.  The  building  of  tlie  uni- 
versity is  vast  and  splendid.  )>ke  most  architectural  buildings 
at  Genoa.  A board  of  instruction,  stvled  * Deputaziune 
degli  Studj,'  composed  of  flve  members,  mis  the  supeunten- 
deoce  of  the  university  of  Genoa,  and  of  all  the  colleges  and 
schools,  public  and  private,  of  the  duchy. 

At  Turin  there  is  likewise  a board,  called  ' Mngistrato 
della  Riforma,*  which  superintends  all  the  establishments 
of  eilucation  in  the  old  territories  of  the  monarchy,  Pied- 
mont. Savoy,  and  Nice. 

Turin  has  a royal  academy  of  sciences,  a royal  agrarian 
society,  a royal  academy  of  (he  fine  arts,  a roval  military 
academy,  and  a philliarmonic  society.  An  academy  of  tho 
fine  arts  exists  at  Genoa,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  arts  at 
Alessandria,  an  economical  society  at  Chiavari,  and  a rojal 
academy  at  Fo^sano.  There  are  a royal  school  of  horseman- 
ship arid  a royal  veterinary  school  at  La  Vencria  near 
Turin,  a school  of  mineralogy  at  the  mines  of  Moutiers  in 
Tarantasia,  and  a naval  school  at  Genoa. 

Elementary  education  is  not  in  such  a thriving  condition 
as  cnllegiate  and  sciuntillc  instruction  ; most  communes  have 
schools  for  Ih>)S,  but  there  U no  general  or  uniform  system. 

I'he  Continental  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  have  several 
fine  carriage-roads  across  the  Alps  and  A)>cnnines,  which 
intersect  (heir  territory.  The  most  remarkable  are I,  the 
great  road  of  Mont  Cenis,  leading  from  Cbatiibery  to  Turin, 

, constructed  by  Napoleon;  2,  that  of  the  Simplon,  leading  into 
' Swilzerlund,  likewise  constructed  under  Napoleon;  3,  Ihe 
road  from  Genoa  to  Sarzana  and  Lucca  along  the  Eastern 
I Riviera,  constructed  since  the  Restoration  ; 4,  the  new  road 
^ from  Genoa  to  Novi  by  Serravallc,  conslruclod  also  since  tho 
Restoration  ; 5,  tlie  road  DellaCornice,  ftom  Genoa  toNizza, 

I along  the  Western  Riviera,  begun  under  Napoleon,  and 
flnished  under  the  late  king  Charles  Felix.  A road  leads 
from  La  Spezia  to  Poniremoli,  partly  through  the  Sar- 
dinian territory,  by  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  and  thence 
over  the  Apennines  to  Parma.  A new  road  is  in  progress 
from  Alcs-sandria  to  Savona  by  the  valley  of  the  Bormida. 
There  is  a well-regulated  |H>st-ofllce  system  throughout  the 
Sardinian  dointnionn,  os  well  as  diligences  for  Uatcllers  on 
all  the  principal  lines  of  road  ; and  public  conveyances  calletl 
Vclocifen  on  the  provincial  or  ero»s  roads.  Fur  the  iropior* 
taut  maritime  trade  of  the  country,  sec  Gexoa. 

Tiic  plains  of  Piedmont  are  well  supplied  with  canals, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  Iho  principal  of  which 
are  in  t)io  provinces  of  Alessandria,  Vcrcelli,  Biellu,  Casalu, 
Ivrea,  Alba,  and  Turin.  The  river  sy.siem  of  Piedmont  is 
described  under  Po,  Basin  ok  the. 

The  staple  products  of  tlie  continental  Sardinian  territories 
for  exportation  are:— silk,  which  is  produced  annually  to 
the  value  of  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  millions  of 
francs;  rice,  which  is  raised  in  the  lowlands  near  (ho  Po; 
hemp,  wine,  and  oil.  The  whole  exports  amount  to  about 
flfly  millions  of  francs.  Most  of  the  wine  is  consumed  m 
the  country.  The  principal  manufactures  consi.Ht  of  paper, 
silks,  woollens,  linen,  gla»s.  and  cotton  yarn.  The  impHirla- 
tion  of  colonial  articlcsund  English  manufacturos  lakes  place 
chiefly  through  the  port  of  Genoa.  A considerable  trade  is 
Carried  on  wiih  Switzerland  and  Germany  by  the  l.aigo  Msg- 
giorc  and  the  new  road  ortho  Bemardm  Mount  leading  to 
: the  Grisons. 

Hitiory  nf  the  Sardinian  Statee.— The  history  of  the 
country  is  identical  wnh  that  of  the  houiusof  Savoy,  fur, 
unlike  some  lompaet  European  kingdoms,  the  various  and 
heterogeneous  parts  of  which  the  Sanhniun  monarchy  ia 
composed  have  been  gradually  united  through  the  personal 
exertions  of  its  sovereigns,  (bat  dynasty  having  b<*coinc  their 
common  bond  of  union,  and  having  succeeded  also  in  creating 
a Kirt  of  national  spirit  whero  there  was  no  common  na- 
tionality. Tlie  history  of  such  a house  is  therefore  very 
curious  and  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  tho  history  of 
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Europe  during  the  tniddio  agec.  The  origin  of  the  houie 
of  Siivoy  is  intoltod  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  Some 
genealogists  have  derived  it  from  Wttikind,  tho  Saxon  chief, 
vrho  fought  a^amst  Charlemagne ; others  from  Adalbert, 
son  and  colleague  of  Borengarius  II , man^uis  of  Irrea  and 
king  of  Italy-  Tho  first  historical  ancestor  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  is  fjfunibort,  calle«l  the  ‘ ahite-han  led,'  count  of 
Maunenne  and  great  vassal  of  Rudolf  III.,  the  last  king  of 
the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  When  Rudolf  died,  a.d. 
103'j.  Omrad  iiio  Salic  king  of  tho  Germans  and  emperor 
of  the  West,  who  had  married  Rudolf’s  niece,  succeeded  to 
his  rich  inheritance.  He  found  a willing  and  able  assistant 
in  the  count  of  Maurienne.  who,  commanding  tlie  passes  of 
the  Alps,  wan  enabled  to  introduce  the  Italian  militia  of  the 
emjwror  to  assist  in  rerlucing  the  other  refractory  Burgun- 
dian vassals.  As  a reward  for  these  serA'ires  Conrad  not 
only  confirmed  Humliert  in  his  extensiv  e fief  of  Maunenne. 
hut  gave  him  militarv  jurisdiction  over  other  parts  of  Savor, 
the  lower  Va1ai«,  and  also  the  valley  of  Aosta,  on  tholtalian 
side  of  the  Alps,  which  was  p;irt  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gaudy.  Count  Humbert  died  about  a.d  1048,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathe<lral  of  Si.  Jeun  de  Maurtonne.  His 
eldest  son  Amadeus,  siylerl  I.,  succeeded  bun.  but.  dying 
shortly  after,  was  succcedtHl  hy  his  brother  Oddo,  or  Otho, 
who.  hy  liiA  marriage  with  Adelaulo  orSusa,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Odelrie  Mngnifred.  or  Manfrc*!,  count  of  Turin 
and  marquis  of  Italy,  extended  the  dominion  of  his  house  to 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  Thesu  facts  have  been  established  by 
the  best  Pierlmontfse  critics,  and  tho  line  of  succession  from 
Amadeus  I.  to  Oddo,  and  fnim  Oddo  to  his  son  Amadeus 
II.,  is  adopted  in  the  official  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 
(Cibrario,  Stnrift  d^lla  Motmrehia  di  Savoja^  Turin,  1840.)  1 
Former  historians  had  confounded  Amadeus  1.  with  Ama- 
deus II.,  and  had  left  out  Oddo  aliogelher.  [Amadei'S  1.} 

The  Marquisaie  or  March  of  Italy  embraced  tho  ralleys 
on  the  Italian  shIc  of  the  Cuttian  Alps,  including  ievi>ral 
counties,  of  which  that  of  Turin  was  the  princi)>»].  The 
former  duchy  of  Turin,  wbkh  in  tho  time  of  the  Congo- 
bards  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  Piedmont, 
had  been  parcelle<l.  by  the  jmlicy  of  the  Carlovingian  era- 
peron,  into  the  counties  of  Turin,  Auriatc,  Bredulo,  Alba, 
&o.  Alter  the  Carlovingian  empire  became  dismembered 
by  the  forced  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat,  and  Italy  erected 
iiselfinto  aseparato  kingdom,  those. counties  which  adjoined 
tho  Ckvttian  and  Grtiian  Alps  became  the  frontier  on  the 
si<le  of  the  now  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  the  loiliiary 
command  over  the  whole  border  region  or  marches  was 
given  hy  the  king*  of  Italy  to  a high  noble,  called  marquis, 
who  had  jurisdiction  OTireeveral  ootinties.  [Marches,  I hk.] 
Tim  marquises  of  Italy  reeided  generally  at  Susa,  from 
whence  they  watched  the  passe*  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
Gertpvre,  and  they  are  accordingly  also  styled  in  the  chro- 
nicles marqtiisee  ef  Snta. 

The  first  husband  of  Adelaide  was  Hermann,  duke  of 
Suabia,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  father  Odrlric,  about 
A.D,  1038,  became  marquis  of  Italy  in  rigid  of  liis  wife. 
Hermann  dying  without  issue,  Adelaide  marriLMl,  about 
1045,  Oddo.  count  of  Maurienne.  and  son  of  Humbert  the 
White  Handed,  who  hy  this  marrmge  became  marquis  of^ 
Italy  and  count  of  Turin,  and  inasicr  of  iho  pmtnpal 
pas.«pi  of  the  Western  Alp.*:  for,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  Liitlo  St.  Bernard,  which  were 
already  within  his  Burgundian  jurisdiction,  which  ex- 
icndcfi  over  tho  valley  of  A<c>tB,  ho  bocamu  possessed  of 
those  of  Mont  Cents  and  Mont  Genevre.  Of  Oddu's 
life  we  have  no  other  historical  roconi,  except  an  act  of 
donation,  dated  a.d.  1(I56,  of  some  land  to  St.  Peter  of 
Tarantania.  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  his  father  Humbert. 
(Muratuii.  Antiij.  i.  346.)  Oddo  must  have  died 

in  or  previous  to  tho  year  Hi»0.  iis  appears  by  another 
donation  made  by  his  widow  Adelaide,  on  Trinity  Bumlny 
of  that  year,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity  in  the  cnthiKlrRl  of 
Turin,  for  the  rest  of  hu  soul,  m which  it  u mciitiotitKl  that 
Adelaide’s  father,  Olelrio  Manfred,  was  buried  in  tliat  chapel 
at  tlie  foot  of  tho  altar.  Oddo  leB  by  Adelaide  three  ions, 
Peter,  who  is  styled  marciuis,  and  Amadeus,  who  is  called 
eount,  haying  rospeclive|y-  assumed  ihoso  titles  after  their 
father’s  death,  ami  ia.stly,  Oddo.  who  became  a bishop:  besides 
two  diiighlers,  Bertha,  who  married  Henry,  afterwards  Henry 
of  Germany,  and  Adelaide,  who  roamed  Rudolf,  duke  of 
Suabm.  who  wa*  afterwards  elected  in  place  of  Henry  by 
his  revolted  vassals,  during  the  famous  War  of  the  Investi- 
lure.s.  Adelaide,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  governed,  after 


the  death  of  her  husband,  as  regent  or  colleague  of  her  sons, 
the  extensive  territories  belonging  to  them  on  both  sides  of 
the  Alps.  Cardinal  Peter  Daimanus,  her  conlemporarr, 
who  was  sent  into  North  Italy  as  apostolic  legate  to  cfiVcl 
a reform  in  the  clergy,  m a letter  addressed  to  Adelaide, 
styles  her  ducliess  and  marchioness  of  the  CoUian  Al|>s,  and 
speaks  of  her  jurisdiction  as  extending  to  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Burgundy,  and  embracing  several  dioceses:  lie 
extols  her  firmness  in  bearing  the  cares  of  a kingdom  with- 
out tile  assistance  of  a king.  Her  eldest  son,  Peter,  married 
Agnes  of  Poitou,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Agnes, 
who  married  Fredeneof  Monb^liard,  count  of  Monzone,  and 
Alice,  who  married  the  marquis  Bunifsce  del  Vasto,  from 
whom  the  marquises  of  Saluzso  derived  their  descent. 
After  the  death  of  Peter  about  1078,  his  brother  Amadeus 
became  count.  Amadeus  does  not  appear  to  have  assumed 
the  title  of  marquis,  iho  investiture  of  which,  it  is  believed 
by  some  writers,  was  given  to  Frederic  of  Monbeliard, 
who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  loiter,  the  late 
marquis. 

The  emperor  llonry  IV.,  being  excommunicated  and 
deposed  by  pope  Gregory  VIL,  resolved  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  where  he  had  a {larty  in  Ins  favour.  'Jbe  paases 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  being  closed  against  him  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  and  other  revolted  vassals,  he  proreedM  through 
Burgundy,  and  arrived  in  the  autumn  at  Vevay,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leman  lake,  where  he  was  met  by  his  roulher- 
in-lai|  Adelaide,  and  by  Count  Amadeus,  hts  brother-in- 
law,  whom  he  requeste«l  toallow  him  to  pass  into  Italy  with 
ills  wife  Bertha  and  his  son  Conrad.  Adelaide,  being  already 
iil-ditpnsed  against  him  for  his  neglect  and  ill-irealnieni  of 
her  daughter  Bertha,  refused  him  tho  |>assage,  in  order  to 
obtain  wliU  h the  emperor  added  to  the  doroiniunsof  Amadeus, 
styled  count  of  Savoy,  a fertile  province  of  Hurgiuidy.  nut 
specified  by  the  chronicler  I.Ambert.  but  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  that  of  Hugey.  Henrv,  uttomied  by- 
Adelaide  and  Amadeus,  crossed  tho  Mons  Jovis,  or  Oieat 
St.  Bernard,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  they  all  repaired  to 
CanoBsa,  where  Gregory  was,  ami  where,  partly  by  tho 
mediation  of  Adelaide,  tho  reconciliation  between  Henry 
and  the  popo  took  place,  in  January,  1077,  after  a severe 
trial  of  humiliation  on  the  pan  of  the  emperor.  [Greockv 

VlIO 

Little  more  is  recorded  of  Adelaide,  who  appears  to  have 
exercised  the  chief  authority  in  the  name  of  her  son  Ama- 
deus II.  till  he  died.  leaving  by  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of 
the  Count  nf  Geneva,  an  infant  ton.  who  is  styled  Humbert 
II.  The  Marchioness  Adelaide  continued  to  administer  to 
her  dominions,  as  guardian  to  her  grantUon,  eleven  years 
longer,  till  she  died  at  a very  advanc^  age  in  1081. 

Humbert  II.,  Count  of  Maurienne,  succeeded  to  bis 
father's  Burgundian  estates  in  Savoy,  and  even  increased 
them  by  the  acquisition  of  Tarantasia,  but  ibose  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  had  been  seizetl  iqxin  during  his 
minority  by  several  claimants.  Boniface  del  Vasto.  Alar- 
quts  of  Savona,  and  husband  of  Alice,  Humliert's  aunt,  look 
possession  of  the  counties  of  Bredulo  and  Aurale,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Marchioness  Adelaide,  whilst  his  sister- 
in-law,  Agnes  of  Poitou  above  mentioned,  occupied  the 
county  of  Turin,  which  was  also  claimed  by  Conrad,  son  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  in  right  of  his  mother  Bertha. 
In  the  muUi  of  all  this  the  great  towns,  Turin.  Asti,  Chieri, 
and  others,  availed  ihctnselves  of  the  general  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  the  long  struggle  between  the  pope  and  tho 
ompuror  to  assert  their  indej^ndvnee  of  all  vati.*alage  ex- 
cept tho  nominal  one  to  tho  £ni|mu.  Humbert  trussed  the 
Alps  in  )U97  ; and  not  being  strong  enough  to  atlsck  all  hia 
opponents,  he  made  a treaty  of  alliaiu-u  with  tho  towu  or 
commune  of  Asii  and  lU  bisiiup  against  Bunifacc.  by  con- 
firming the  newly  acquired  liliertios  of  the  citizens  of  Asti, 
and  by  ceding  to  them  several  villages  and  lorniorics,  aud 
ensuring  to  them  free  passage  and  prulectiuii  throughout 
his  Burgundian  or  Transalpine  ternloriv*.  Durandi,  in 
his  'Piuroonie  Cispadano  antico,’  gives  the  text  of  ibis 
treaty,  dated  July,  1098,  between  ' the  honourahlu  and  great 
Lord  Count  ]|  nmbcrl  of  Savoy,  and  the  consuls  of  tliu  city 
of  Asti,’  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  documenis  in  which  the 
consuls  apprrar  as  first  magistrates  of  an  Italian  community. 
Humbert  made  donations  to  several  churches  and  convents, 
arol  he  also  intended  to  prncce«l  to  Palestine  with  the  Crusa- 
ders: but  he  died  m Savoy  in  tlU3.  and  was  buried  in  the 
cailiedral  of  Mouliers  in  Tarantasia.  By  his  wife  Gisla  of 
Burgundy  ho  had  a son,  who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of 
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Amadeus  III.,  and  adaushter  Adelaor  Adelaide,  who  mar- 
ried Louis  VI.,  king  of  France.  Anselm  of  Aosta,  who  be- 
came urchbiihup  of  Canlerbur}',  corresponded  with  Hum- 
bert; and  a letter  from  him  totbe  count,  mwhich  he  recom- 
mends to  him  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the  churches  of 
bis  dominions,  is  contained  in  the  works  of  St.  Anselm. 
(1196.) 

Amadeus  III.,  who  has  been  sometimes  styled  Amadeus 

II.  I received  from  Henry  V.  of  Germany  tbe  investiture  of 
aU  Savoy  as  an  Imperial  county.  His  predecessors  were 
merely  counts  of  Maurienne,  although  they  had  extended 
their  authority  over  the  greater  part  of  Savoy.  Amaileus  re- 
covered also  in  part  liis  ancestorial  Italian  dominions,  and, 
above  all,  the  city  of  Turin,  of  which  he  was  acknowlerlged  , 
lord  in  the  year  1 131.  In  his  diplomas  Amatleus  styles  him- 
self Count  of  Savoy,  C^unt  of  Turin,  and  Marquis  of  Italy.  i 
InlUi).  Guy,  C^ount  of  Allxm,  and  Dauphin  of  Vienne.  | 
having  advanced  by  tiio  valley  of  IsSre,  and  laid  siege  to  | 
Montm^lian,  was  defeated  by  Amadeus,  and  died  of  the  I 
wounds  he  received  in  the  battle. 

About  the  year  IM7  Count  Amadeus  III.  proceeded  with 
the  crusade  to  Syria,  and  died  of  disease  at  Nicosia  m the 
island  of  Cyprus,  in  tbe  year  1)48.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  magnificent  abbey  of  Hautecombe  in  Savoy,  which  was 
for  ages  after  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  whose  monuments  remained  to  the  end  of  the  la>i 
century,  when  they  were  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the 
French  revolutionists.  The  monuments  were  restored  by 
the  laic  king  Charles  Felix.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Ama- 
deus III.,  married  Afifonso  1.,  the  founder  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy. 

A D.  1149-1188.  Humbert  III.,  called  ' the  Saiut,’ son  of 
Amadeus  III.,  succeeded  him  as  count  of  Savoy  and  mar- 
quis of  Italy.  He  compelled  Manfred,  marquis  of  Saluexo, 
to  acknowleilge  himself  his  vassal.  During  the  long  wars 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  against  the  Italian  communes, 
Humbert,  as  great  vassal  of  the  empire,  at  first  followed  the 
banners  of  his  sovereign,  but  afterwards  kept  aloof  from  him, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Frederic  deprived  him  of  part 
of  hii  duininions,  among  the  rest  of  Turin,  creating  the  bishop 
of  that  city  prince  of  the  empire.  Frederic,  being  irritated 
agumst  the  cilirens  of  Susa,  who  had  risen  against  him  on 
his  passage,  burnt  tlio  (own  and  castle,  a.d.  1)74,  when  the 
arcili^cs  of  tliu  house  of  Savoy  are  said  to  have  perished  in 
the  flames.  Humbert  was  fond  of  religious  ruUretnent.  and 
spent  much  of  bis  lime  in  the  abbey  of  Hautecombe.  He 
died  in  ) 188. 

) 188-1233.  Thomas  I.  succeeded  his  father  Humbert 

III.  Having  acknowledged  Philip  of  Suabia  as  king  of 
Germany,  in  preference  to  his  competitor  Olho  of  Aqnitania. 
Philip  restored  Thomas  to  all  the  titles  and  prerogatives  of 
which  his  father  had  been  deprived  by  Frederic  I.  Thotnas 
pun-liased  of  the  Viscount  Berliou  the  seignury  ofCtiam- 
bery  for  32,000  sols  of  Susa.  «(|Uq1  to  84.200  francs,  and 
enlarged  tlie  town  ami  built  the  castle.  Until  this  time 
Aiiiuebelle  Imd  been  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  counts 
of  Savoy.  Ttioinus  enjojed  the  fiieiidship  of  the  emperor 
Kiedenc  II.,  wlio  uppomted  him  liis  vicar  in  Lumbauly. 
Thu  citisuus  of  Turin,  instigated  by  Bonifuce,  manjuis  of 
Munifurrutu,  and  also  by  tbeir  bi>diop.  refused  allegiance  to 
the  count  of  Savoy.  Thomas  crossed  the  Al|)s  and  laid  siege 
to  Turin,  but  the  people  of  Asti  and  other  parts  of  Mnni- 
ferralo  coming  to  its  assistance,  tlio  count  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  return  to  Savoy.  In  the  following  year 
he  came  again  with  more  force  by  the  Val  d’ Aosta,  but 
he  fell  ill  and  iliu<l,  in  January,  1233.  He  left  a numerous 
family  ; three  of  his  sons  reigned  in  succession  after  him  ; 
anotlier,  Boniface,  became  archbi-<hop  of  Canterbury ; and 
anuiher,  Thomas,  became  count  of  Flanders  by  marrying 
Joan,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders and  ero]ierQr  of  Conslsniinuple. 

)‘2.')d-I263.  Amadeus  I V.,i>uii  of  Tliomas,  recovered  the 
duimmun  over  Turin,  the  bUliup  and  cititens  swearing  alle- 
giance to  him.  and  he  was  created  by  Frederic  II.  duke  of 
theChablais  and  of  Aosta.  He  married  one  of  his  daughters 
to  ihu  Marquis  of  Montferrato,  and  another  to  tbe  Marauis 
of  Saluzao.  l>oth  old  rivals  of  his  house.  Amadeus  IV.  uiod 
in  1263.  and  was  buried  at  Hautecombe.  Amadeus  gavu 
up  to  bis  brother  Thomas,  count  of  Flanders,  the  ‘ utile  do- 
minium' of  his  Italian  states  with  the  tale  of  count  of  Pied- 
mont, retaining  liowever  the  suzerainti  fur  himself. 

1253.  Boniface,  the  infant  ton  of  Amadeui,  wai  placed 
ttndar  the  guardianship  of  bis  uocU  Thouu«»  count  of  Flan- 


ders. The  people  of  Turin,  having  revolted  again  and  being 
supported  by  the  free  city  of  Asti,  took  Thomns  pri»oner. 
When  Bonifuce  was  of  nge,  ho  croK^ed  the  Alps,  and  laid 
siege  tolurin,  but  the  Marquis  of'Moutferralo,  and  Charles, 
count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  who  had  begun  to  extend  his 
duininions  over  partuf  Piedmont,  marched  against  tho  (Juunt 
of  Savoy,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Boniface  died  in  prison  at 
Turin,  and  loft  no  issue. 

1263-1268.  Peter,  son  of  Count  Thomas  I.,  and  uncle  of 
Boniface,  born  in  1203.  succeeded  to  hi*  nephew.  By 
aflinity,  he  was  uncle  of  Henry  111.  of  England,  who  hud 
marri^  Eleanor  of  Provence,  daughter  of  Beatrix  of  Savoy, 
Peter's  sister.  In  )241  Peter  bad  repaired  to  England,  and 
had  been  received  with  great  honours  by  Henry  and  hia 
consort.  Henry  made  him  earl  of  Richmond,  and  gave 
him  for  his  residence  a palace  near  London  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Thames,  wliich  was  fnim  that  circumstance  called 
Savoy  House.  Peter  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  succeeded 
his  nephew  Boniface  as  count  of  Savoy.  His  first  rare  was 
to  reduce  the  city  of  Turin,  in  wbich  be  succeeded  after  a 
long  siege.  Peter  afterwards  returned  to  England,  where 
Rioiiard  of  Cornwall,  » ho  had  been  elected  king  of  Germany, 
bestowed  upon  him  the  e.xtcnsive  inheritance  of  Hartmann, 
count  of  Kyburg,  styled  ‘ the  old,'  who  had  married  Peter’s 
sister,  and  who  died  without  issue  in  t'264.  This  inherit- 
ance extended  along  the  nurlhem  banks  of  the  Leman  lake, 
and  through  this  and  the  grants  of  former  emperors  to 
Peter's  ancestors  the  house  of  Savoy  )>ecame  |>ossessed  of 
the  whole  of  that  fine  county  called  the  Barony  of  Vaud, 
afterwards  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  now  the  Canton  du  Vaud  in 
Switzerland.  Peter  died  in  the  castle  of  Cliillon  on  the 
shore  of  the  Leman  lake,  in  ) 2G8.  and  was  bulled  al  Haute- 
combo.  He  left  only  one  daughter  by  his  wife  Agnes, 
lieire&s  of  the  barony  of  Faucigny.  This  daughter,  Beatrix, 
made  subsequently  a donation  of  that  barony  to  Amadeus 
V.  Peter  bad  a great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  chivalric 
gallantry. 

1268-1284  Philip  k,  Peter’s  brother,  succeeded  him  as 
count  of  Savoy  in  his  old  age.  He  had  some  disputes  with 
Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  king  of  Germany,  concerning  the 
territories  of  Kyburg,  north  of  the  Leman  lake,  but  they 
were  settled  by  an  honourable  treaty.  He  died  at  tbe 
cisllc  of  Roussillon  in  the  Bugey,  leaving  no  issue. 

1285-1323.  Amadeus  V.,  atylod  the  Great,  son  of 
Thomas,  count  of  Flanders,  succe^ed  his  uncle  Philip.  He 
had  frequent  wars  with  tbe  dauphin  of  Vicime  and  with  the 
counts  of  Geneva,  whom  he  re(>eaied!y  defeated.  He  gave 
Pie<lmont  in  fief  to  his  nephew  Philip,  wiio,  having  married, 
in  1304,  Isabella  of  Vtlleberdouin,  heiress  of  the  principali- 
ties of  Achaia  and  Morca,  received  the  itiveslilurc  of  the 
same  from  Charles  II.  of  .Anjou,  king  of  Naples  and  count 
of  Provence.  Robert,  the  Bucceinor  of  Charles,  however, 
aspiring  to  become  master  of  all  Italy,  tampered  with  the 
citizens  of  Turin  and  Asti,  and  with  the  niarijUis  of  MuiU- 
ferrato.  for  the  purpose  of  ustublishmg  his  uun  dominion 
over  all  Piedmont,  wlivre  theAnjous  wore  alreadv  possessed 
of  Alba,  Chcmsco.  Huvigliano.  and  other  towns.  But  Henry 
of  Luxemburg,  the  newiy-elected  king  of  tliu  Germans, 
coming  to  Italy  in  1310,  possed  Ihrougli  Savoy,  where  he 
was  received  and  splendidly  entertained  at  Charab^ry  by 
Ck>unt  Amadeus,  who,  with  his  brother  Diuis,  baron  of 
Vaud,  ami  his  nephew  Philip,  prince  of  Achaia,  accom- 
panieil  the  emperor  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where 
ho  was  crowned  emperor,  in  August,  1312.  The  emperoi' 
tlicn  mado  a donation  of  the  city  and  county  of  AsU  in 
favour  of  Count  Amadeus.  Henry’s  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  tho  following  year,  prevented  Amadeus  from  en- 
forcing his  title  over  Asti,  which  was  occupied  by  king 
Robert  of  Naules.  Amadeus  afterwords  is  said  by  some 
cliromclera  to  nave  gone  to  Rhodes,  to  assist  the  knights  of 
8l.  John  to  defend  that  island  against  SuUan  Othman,  and 
to  have  returned  homo  after  iheTurks  had  raised  the  sioge. 
Ill  1323  he  went  to  Avignon,  to  induce  Po}>e  John  XXil.  to 
preach, a crusadu  in  order  to  save  the  R>zaniina  empire, 
which  was  than  in  great  danger  from  the  l^urks,  and  whose 
emperor,  Andronicus  the  Younger,  married  Anna  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Amadeus.  But  Amadeus,  who  was  old,  fell  ill 
and  died,  at  Avignon,  1323. 

1323-1329.  Edward,  son  of  Amadeus,  succocdcrl  him. 
He  had  to  repel  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  dauphin  of 
Vienne,  the  count  of  Genera,  and  the  baron  of  Faucigny,  who 
were  leagued  agsinst  him.  At  UsU  through  the  mediatiun 
of  Philip  of  Valois,  king  of  France,  peace  was  made.  Th« 
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r-<unt  of  Savoy,  in  1328,  IlmI  a body  of  men  to  join  King 
I'iidiji  agaiur^l  the  Fk-mi»h,  and  couiribuuJ  to  the  defeat  uf 
the  latter  b)  the  Frcnrh  ut  Mount  Cu<u«l.  After  ibe  ter- 
aiiination  of  that  wur  Count  Edward  wont  to  PuiU.  wltere 
1)«  fell  ill  and  died,  in  November  1328,  leaving  no  male 
i&tuc. 

I330-J343.  A\mon.  Kdwavd’a  brother,  was  proclaimed 
bis  successor  by  tbe  states  of  Savoy,  in  preference  to  Ed- 
ward s daugbter.  who  wa»  married  to  the  duke  uf  Bnitany. 
Thu  stales  declared  on  that  occasion,  that  &o  long  as  there 
were  any  male  descendants  or  culiateruU  in  the  house  of 
Savoy,  no  female,  however  near  in  the  direct  line,  sbuidd 
reign. 

Ayniun’s  roign  was  peaceful,  and  the  count  applierl  him- 
aclfto  improve  the  aclminisiration  of  Savoy  and  his  other 
stales  north  of  the  Alps,  lie  created  the  office  of  chuncollor 
ns  iliu  head  of  the  judicial  order,  and  he  also  established  a 
xupnMuc  couiicd  of  justico  at  Cliamb^ry,  to  hear  appeals 
from  tlie  local  rourtt.  He  decreed,  by  an  edict  dated  133C, 
that  any  judge  in  his  dominions  might  bo  summoned  before 
the  assitus  to  answer  charges  brougltl  ugaiust  him  by  private 
individuals. 

Aynion  marrier!  Yolande,  daughter  ofTliooduro  Palmolo- 
ffus,  marquis  of  Muiiiferraio,  and  son  of  Audronicus  the 
Elder,  emperor  of  C'onstantinc^le.  In  the  maniuge  con- 
tract it  was  stipulated  that  the  house  of  Savoy  should  in* 
horit  Monlferratu,  in  default  of  male  issue  of  the  mai'quis. 
Aymon  died  at  Montin^lian,  in  1343. 

I34.1-l3b3.  Amaileus  VI.,  called  ' the  green  count,'  son 
of  Aymon,  succeudeil  him.  His  long  reign  was  eminently 
succcskful.  He  drove  away  the  Atiiuus  from  Southern 
Piedmont ; he  defeated  the  marquis  of  Montfcrralo,  who  was 
eagiiod  aguiiist  him  with  the  Visconti  of  Milan ; he  received 
the  voluntary  allegiance  of  Chieri.  Mundovi,  and  other 
towns;  and  he  cousohdated  and  greatly  extended  llie  domi- 
nion uf  the  house  of  Savoy  on  the  Italian  side  uf  the  Alps. 
Ills  other  deeds  and  ciiivalric  adventures  are  related  under 
Au\dkus  VI. 

13b3-l39J.  Atnailcus  VII.,  style<l  ‘ the  red  count,’  from 
(1)0  colour  of  liU  armour,  succeeded  his  fatlier  Amadeus  VI. 
Ho  hoon  after  proceeded  to  (he  assistance  of  Charles  VI.  of 
France  against  tiio  united  Flemish  and  English,  and  dis- 
(ingutshed  himself  in  several  actions.  On  his  return  home, 
he  mude  the  important  ac<^uisilion  of  the  county  uf  Nice,  tlie 
prople  of  wh.ch  chose  him  fur  their  sovereign,  a.d.  1388. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  white  cross,  the  standard  of 
SdAuy,  tluateJ  over  the  blue  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Amadeus  died  in  1391,  of  a fall  from  bis  horse,  while  buni- 
ing  the  boar  in  the  forest  of  Lornes  in  the  Chablai^. 

1391-1440.  Amadeus  VIII.,  sun  of  the  preceding,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father.  His  long  reign  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  (he  house  of  Savoy  for  his  having  consolidated 
and  enlarged  its  dominion  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  and 
that  mostly  by  peaceful  means.  By  the  extinction  of  the 
line  of  the  counts  of  Geneva,  he  inherited  tbo  county  of 
Genevois,  and  (he  suzeraini^  over  (be  imperial  city  of 
Geneva.  He  purchased  the  valley  of'  Ossola  from  the 
Grisgiis.  [Novara,  Valli  di.]  lleobligcd  the  marquises 
of  Saluzzo  and  of  Ceva  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  ; and  be 
oblainud  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  the 
cession  of  the  town  of  Vercelli  and  its  territory  west  of 
the  Sesia.  In  14IS,  I..ouis  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Morca  and 
Achaia,  and  prince  of  Piedroonl,  dying  without  issue,  .\nia- 
deut,  his  next  heir,  reunited  the  princioality  of  Piedmont 
to  hU  other  dominions,  which  thus  extenued  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  shores  of  the  Leman  lake  to  those  of  (lie 
Mediterranean  Sea.  and  from  the  RliOno  to  the  Sesia.  The 
emperor  Sigisround,  on  passing  through  Chambrry,  formally 
created  Atoadeus  duke  uf  Savoy,  in  1416,  continuing  all 
former  irivesliturcM  granted  by  bis  predecessors,  ond  more- 
over debarring  all  subjects  of  the  house  of  Savoy  from  u|>- 
pculing  to  the  imperial  chamber  from  judgments  pronounced 
by  the  duke  or  hU  successors. 

Amadous  Vlll.  bore  the  lilies  of  duke  of  Savoy,  Chablais, 
and  Aosla,  prince  of  Piedmont,  count  of  Genevois,*  Bugey, 
and  Nice,  baron  of  Vaud  ami  Fancigny,  and  marquis  of 
lialy.  and  from  bis  lime  (hu  house  uf  Savoys  assumed  a 
di»iiiigui»hed  uluro  uraong  the  sovereign  houses  of  Europe. 

Hu  collected  the  odicu  and  statutes  of  hU  ancestors,  and 
rrom  them  and  ihu  ‘droit  couiumier,'  or  customs  of  the 
Genevois  and  Faucigny,  he  compiled  a code  of  laws  for 
all  Savoy,  under  the  iiijo  of  * Staluta  Sabaudim/  which  he 
pubhsUed  in  1430. 


Other  particulars  of  tho  life  and  vicissitudes  of  this  re- 
markable prince,  who  assumed  for  a tunc  the  papal  lima, 
are  given  under  Auaokus  Vlil. 

1440^1463.  Ludovic,  or  Louis,  son  of  Amadeui  VIIL,  as- 
sumed the  dural  crown  in  consequence  of  bis  father’s  abdi- 
ruiion  in  144U,  when  Amadeus  wiu  raked  to  the  papal  chair. 
Ludovic  had  married  Anna  Lusigimn,  of  the  royal  dy  nasty 
of  Cyprus,  who  exercised  a great  intlueiicc  over  him.  His 
scooiid  sun.  likewiHj  named  J..uduvic,  iiiariied  Charlotte, 
heiress  of  that  kingdom, and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Cyprus 
in  1438;  but  hound  bis  wife  were  soon  after  driven  nwuy  by 
CharloUo's  illegitimate  brother,  and  the  island  ultimately 
fell  into  tho  hands  of  tho  Venetians.  [Cyprus  ] llie  tide 
of  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem  is  still  assumed  by  the  re- 
presentative of  the  dynasty  of  Savoy.  Ludovic  established 
or  rcsloitid  the  university  of  Turin;  lie  created  a supreme 
court  of  justice  for  Piedmont,  called  a Senate;  and  lie  ad- 
mitted the  barons  of  Piedmont  to  the  first  offices  of  the 
state,  which  had  been  till  then  monopolised  by  the  Savoy- 
ards. Ludovic  die<l  at  Lyon,  in  January.  1465,  wlnUt  pro- 
ceeding to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1465-1472.  Amadeus  IX.»  son  of  Ludovic,  succeeded  him. 
He  was  of  a sickly  frame,  and  of  a contemplative  turn  of 
mind,  and  was  little  suited  to  the  cares  of  government. 
[Amadri^s  IX.] 

1472-1482.  Philibert,  son  of  Amadeus,  succeeded  him  whilo 
yet  a minor  under  the  guardiunship  of  his  mother  V olaiide. 
sister  of  Louis  XI.  'i  he  duchess  sunt  a body  of  troops  to 
join  (he  army,  with  which  Charles  lo  Temfu-uire,  duKe  of 
Burgundy,  invaded  Switzerhuid,  ad.  1476.  These  troops 
however  almost  all  perished  in  the  buUlcs  of  Granson  and 
Moiut;  and  Charles,  fearing  (hat  the  duclic!>s  might  turn 
against  him  in  his  adversity,  gave  secret  orders  to  seize  her 
and  her  children,  which  was  efi'ontcJ  by  a parly  of  men  in 
ambuscade,  who  surpiisod  the  duchess  while  she  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Geneva  wiilrout  any  armed  eccort.  A Piedmuiiieso 
gentleman  succeeded  in  concealing  the  young  duke  Phili- 
bert,whom  he  carried  to  France,  lo  his  uncle  Louis  XL,  wlio 
soon  aficr  sent  an  armed  party  to  deliver  the  duchess  from 
(he  ca;»tlo  of  Kouvre,  where  she  was  confined  by  Charles, 
and  be  restored  both  her  and  her  son  to  (heir  dominions.  In 
1478  Yclandc  died  ; and  in  1482  Duke  Philibert,  being  now 
of  age,  went  to  Lyon  on  a visit  to  King  Luuis,  but  died  soon 
after  in  that  city,  leaving  no  i»»ue. 

l4S2'148t>.  CharloH  1.,  Philibert’s  brother,  assuoied  tho 
ducal  crow.i,  mid  in  November,  Us3,  made  his  public  oiilry 
intoTurin.  He  found  himself  engaged  in  a war  against  the 
marquia  of  Saluzzo;  but  Charles  Vlll.,  king  of  France, 
interfered,  an  the  plea  that  ibe  marquis  was  Ins  vassal,  and 
proposed  himself  as  umpire  between  the  two  cuniuiding 
parlies.  After  several  yesni  of  negoliutions,  Charles  fell  ill 
and  died  ut  Pigiierol,  inMaich,  14t>9,  being  only  twenty-one 
years  of  a>;e. 

1489-1496.  Charles  John  Amadeus,  styled  Charles  IL,  son 
of  tho  preceding,  was  a mere  child  when  his  father  died. 
His  mother,  Bianca  of  Mouiferralo,  was  prodaiined  regent, 
with  the  assistance  of  a council.  Turin  was  definitively 
chosen  fur  the  residence  of  the  court.  From  that  time  the 
house  of  Savoy  becamo  really  Italian.  In  1 494  Charles  ViU. 
of  Franco  passed  through  Turin  on  his  march  to  invade  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Ho  was  received  by  the  duchesH  re- 
gent with  great  lionours,  and  she  even  lent  to  the  king  her 
jewels,  as  he  was  in  great  want  of  money.  In  April,  1496, 
the  infant  duke  died  of  a full,  at  the  villa  of  Moncalicri  near 
Turin. 

1496- 2497.  Philip  II. .count  of  Bressc,  and  a son  of  Duke 
Ludovic,  succeeded  as  duke  of  Savoy  and  piiiico  of  Pio(l- 
moni;  hut  be  died  after  eighteen  mouths’ reign,  in  Novem- 
ber. 1497.  lie  left  by  Margaret  of  Boutboii,  his  first  wife, 
a son,  Philibert,  who  rcigneri  aHcr  him.  and  a daughter, 
I..ouisa,  who  married  tho  duke  of  Angoullmc,  and  was  tho 
mother  of  Fiaiicis  1.  of  France;  and  by  a second  wife, 

I Charle.4,  who  was  duke  of  Savoy  after  Philibert. 

1497- 1504.  Philibert  11.  married  Margaret  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  The  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  plated  as  they  were  between  Franco 
and  the  German  empire,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over 
North  Italy,  rendered  the  position  of  the  dukes  extremely 
delicate,  especially  in  tho  lung  wars  which  broke  out  in  the 
sixteenth  century  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  France. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  had  the  title  of  linperial  vicar  in  Italy, 
and  was  by  interest  as  well  as  duty  iliaclicvl  to  iliu  Iinpenal 

I cause.  Philibert  however  allowed  Louis  XII.  of  France  to 
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pM8  tbroui;h  his  dominions  on  hfs  way  to  invade  the  duchy 
of  Milan  in  1799.  In  1504  Philibert  II-  di«l  without  issue, 
and  was  burivil  in  thu  convent  of  Rrun  at  Hourg'Cn  Bresso, 
where  his  monutnent,  with  his  statue  and  tUoso  of  his 
mother  and  wife,  is  still  seen. 

1504‘1553  Charles  111.,  brother  of  Philibert,  although 
fund  of  peare,  found  himselffor  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  midst  of  the  must  destructive  wars  ; Orsi  between  Lr>uis 
Xll.  of  FVance  and  the  Holy  League  headed  by  pope 
Julius  II.  against  the  French;  afterwards  between  Francis 
1.  on  one  side,  and  the  Swiss  and  Duke  Sforza  of  Milan 
on  the  other;  and  lastly  between  Francis  I.  and  his 
powerful  rival  tho  emperor  Charles  V. : in  all  of  which  tho 
territories  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  though  the  duke  pro- 
fessed neutrality,  were  devastated  without  mcrey  by  French, 
Swiss,  and  Imperialists. 

Duke  Charles  acted  as  mediator  between  Francis  I.  and 
(ho  Swiss,  and  afterwards  between  Francis  and  pope  Loo 
X.:  but  notwithstanding  these  good  othccs,  Francis,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  diichv  of  Milan  after  tho  battle 
of  Marigiiaiiu,  began  (u  covet  tlie  temturies  of  tho  Duke,  oa 
they  were  interpuseil  between  France  and  his  Italian  con' 
quest,  and  he  purpu^ely  picked  a quarrel  with  his  uncle. 
Ho  wrote  to  him  in  March,  151b,  in  on  imperious  tone,  to 
give  him  Vercelli  as  a former  appurtenance  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  the  county  of  Nice  as  forming  part  of  Pro- 
vence,  and  other  vexatious  demands,  and  as  the  Duke  dc- 
murred,  ho  declared  war  against  him  ; but  this  lime  the 
Swiss  confederation  interposed,  and  Francis  became  paci> 
(led.  In  I6J4,  the  French  having  agoin  lust  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  which  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V., 
Francis  1.  marched  ail  army  into  Italy,  passing  through  thu 
territories  of  Savoy  with  the  forced  assent  of  tho  Duke. 
The  battle  of  I^via,  in  1525,  having  ]iltced  Francis  in  the 
power  of  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  (ogether  with  liis 
sister  Louisa,  who  was  regent  of  Frunco,  warmly  interposed 
to  obtain  (he  liberation  of  Franci-.  w ho  afterwards  acknow- 
lodged  that  * he  lay  under  greater  obligations  to  the  Duke 
than  to  any  other  friend  or  relative,'  obligations  however 
which  be  soon  after  forgot.  In  15JU  DukeCharles  attended 
the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  who  treated  him  with  marked 
attention,  giving  to  his  wife  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  and  her 
heirs,  the  county  of  Asti.  Francis  pretcuded  to  be  ofTcmled 
at  this, and  he  sent  toTuriii  the  piesident  Poyat  to  demand 
of  the  Duke,  VereeUi,  Nice,  the  Bressc,and  the  Faucigny,  in 
right  of  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  Poyat  ap|H'arcd 
before  the  council  of  the  Duke,  and  as  Porporati,  the  pre* 
sident  of  the  council,  rebulte<l  ilie  claim,  olTcnng  to  show  his 
master's  original  titles  to  those  territories,  Poyat  insolently 
exclainietl,  'Words  are  u«.clcss.  the  King  wills  it  so;’  Por- 
poraii  replied,  * We  have  here  no  code  in  which  the  arbitrary 
Will  of  a king  of  Franco  is  laid  <lown  as  law.'  In  1535 
Francis  declared  war  against  the  Duke,  an<l  his  troops  oc- 
cupied tho  whole  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except  a few  for- 
tressas  which  held  out  for  the  Duke,  wIk>  took  refugo  at 
Nice.  The  troops  of  Charles  V.  entered  Piedmont,  and  that 
unfortunate  county  was  for  mnnv  years  the  tlieatre  of  war 
between  tho  two  great  rivals,  fn  1543  Nice  was  attacked 
by  a combined  French  and  Turkish  (leol ; tho  town  was 
sacked,  but  the  castle  was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
Andrea  Doria. 

In  1547  Henri  II..  having  succeeded  Francis  I.,  came  to 
Turin  to  take  formal  possession  of  Piedmont.  In  1551  war 
broke  out  between  Franco  and  the  Emperor,  and  Piedmont 
Was  again  tho  field  of  battle  between  the  two  armies.  In 
tho  midst  of  this  confusion,  Duke  Charles  died  in  1553,  at 
Vercelli,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  under  tho  protection  of 
(he  Imperial  troops.  Vercelli,  Nice,  Aosta,  and  Cunco  were 
Uio  only  places  that  still  held  out  for  the  house  of  Savoy. 

1553-1580.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  son  of  Duke  Charles, 
had  acquired  great  military  reputation  in  the  armies  of 
Charles  V.,  and  he  continued  in  tho  service  of  his  son  and 
successor  Philip  IL  flu-  whom  he  won  (he  great  baltlo  of  St. 
(.Quentin  from  tho  French  in  1557,  and  m the  following 
year  he  gained  the  battle  of  Gravelincs.  By  the  peace  of 
Cambresis,  between  Philip  II.  and  H<mri  II.  of  France,  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  ihat  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Savuv  should  be  restored  to  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert, who  marrie<i  Margaret  of  France,  sUler  of  Henri  II. 
The  Duke,  having  thus  recovered  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  which 
bad  been  estraiige^l  from  Ins  house  fur  nearly  half  a century, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Turin,  and  applied  himself  to  restore 
order  in  everv  branch  of  tho  admiaisiralion.  It  baa  been 
P.  C.,  No.  1286. 


already  observed  that  he  may  be  ronsiderixl  as  the  real 
founder  of  the  monarchy  of  the  huu!>e  of  Savoy.  The 
states  of  Savoy,  which  had  existed  in  tho  feud.il  | eriud, 
became  disused,  being  no  longer  convened.  The  Duke  pur- 
chased (ho  rouniy  oflendu  and  the  pnncipBhiy  ofOneglio, 
and  created  a small  naval  force  for  thu  protection  of  the 
coasts.  But  he  could  not  recover  cither  Genova,  which  hud 
established  its  independence  in  the  time  of  his  father,  nor 
the  Pays  dc  Vaud,  which  had  been  occupietl  by  the  Bernese. 
The  Leman  lake  became  the  northern  boundary  of  the  do- 
minions of  Savxiy.  Emmanuel  Philibert  died  at  Turin  iu 
1589,  lc.iving  Piedmont  in  a tlourishmg  condition,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  he  bad  found  it. 

1530-1630.  CharluB  Emmanuel  1.,  son  of  Emmanuel 
Philibert,  married  Catherine  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Piiihp 
11.,  and  became  attached  to  the  alliunco  of  Spain,  winch 
was  then  the  preponderating  power  in  Italy, being  |Misscssed 
of  the  Milanese,  Naples.  Sicily,  and  Saidmia.  Trusting  to 
the  support  of  Spain,  Charles  Emmanuel  llioughl  of  taking 
from  the  French  the  marquisale  of  Saluzzo,  upon  which  he 
had  old  and  legitimate  claims.  Hemonstrances  liaviiig 
proved  useless,  the  Duke  collected  his  army,  entered  the  ter- 
ritory of  Saluzzo,  took  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  castles  of 
Revel  and  Chateau  Dauphin,  and  tho  Alps  became  the  boun- 
dary between  France  and  Piedmont.  France,  distraciul  hy 
civil  and  religious  wars,  could  not  resent  the  loss  at  the  time, 
but  after  the  deatli  of  Henri  HI  .Charles  Knimaniiel  having 
taken  the  part  of  the  League  against  lleurt  uf  Navarre,  a 
desultory  warfare  wa-i  carried  on  tor  years  on  the  borders 
of  Savoy  and  Pietliuont.  between  the  troops  of  Savoy  and 
the parlizuns  of  Henri  IV’.in  Dauphine,  led  by  Lesdiguieres. 
When  Henri  IV.  was  acknowledged  king  of  France,  he 
claimed  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  and  thu  claitu  being  re- 
fused, he  invaded  Savoy  in  16U0.  By  the  peace  of  Lyon  uf 
the  following  year.  Saluzzo  was  definitively  given  to  tho  house 
uf  Savoy,  in  exchange  for  the  Bressu,  Bugoy.and  the  county 
of  Gex,  which  were  ceded  to  Franco. 

In  i^ember,  I6U2,  Charles  Emmanuel  attempted  to 
surprise  Geneva  by  scaling  thu  walls  in  the  night,  but  tbe 
attempt  was  duK'uvcred  m time,  and  hU  troops  withdrew, 
leaving  behind  many  killed  and  prisoners.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  tho  treaty  uf  St.  Juhen.  the  duke  futiually  ac- 
knowledged tho  indu|)undence  of  Geneva. 

Charles  Emrounitel  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a war 
against  the  Spanish  governor  of  Milan  for  the  po^!^essiun  of 
thu  mtuquisaicof  MontferTalo,  which  was  Icimmated  by  tho 
|)caceof  16)'7.  Thu  wsrbruke  out  again  in  1625  on  account 
of  tliualTairsof  VtiliuUina,  and  lastly  ihodivputud  succession 
of  ManUiva  and  MoiitfeiTalo  occasioned  anotluTwar  in  Italy 
in  1628,  when  Charles  Emmanuel  joined  Spain  ami  tho 
emperor  against  France.  Thu  Froneh  invaded  Savoy  and 
overran  Piedmont,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  Duke  Charles 
Emmanuel  died  at  Suvtglianu,  in  July,  I63U. 

1630-1637.  Victor  .4.uiadeus  I.,  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel, 
obtaineil  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  Muntferratu,  by 
thu  peacu  of  Cherosco,  in  1631.  In  1635  liu  wus  obliged 
by  thu  threats  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  join  the  French 
against  thu  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy.  He  dicnl  in  Oc- 
tober, 1637,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  leaving  Iwoiuraiit  sons, 
the  first  of  whom,  Francesco  Giacinto,  ruigned  uomiually 
only  for  one  year,  as  he  died  in  163». 

1638-1675.  Chailus  Eiumanuel  II., second  son  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  was  proclaimed  duke  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  Christina  of  Franco.  French  troops,  in  their  quality 
of  allies,  were  in  n^scssion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  w ho  wiahml  Iu  reduce  the  dukes 
of  Savoy  to  the  condition  of  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France, 
commanded  in  Piedmont  by  means  of  his  generals.  In  thu 
mean  time  Thomas  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Carigimuo,  ami  Car- 
dinal Maurice  of  Sasoy,  uncles  uf  Uio  infant  duke,  being 
supported  by  Spain,  demanded  fur  themselves  the  regency 
and  guardianship  of  their  nephew,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to 
free  tho  territoriesof  their  house  from  the  baneful  infiuenco 
of  France.  A Spanish  army  from  the  Milanese  onterud 
Piedmont,  led  by  the  two  princes,  and  most  of  the  towns 
opened  ihuir  gates  to  them.  Turin  was  taken  br  surprise, 
and  the  duchess  regent  u&capcd  to  Susa,  from  whencu  she 
repaired  to  Grenoble,  where  her  brother  Louis  XIII.  then 
was.  But  Richelieu,  who  was  more  king  than  Louis,  re- 
quired her  son  to  be  sent  to  Paris  and  tnat  the  fortresses 
which  were  still  in  her  possession  should  be  given  up  to  the 
French.  The  duchess  returned  to  Chambory,  and  thu  war 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards  continued  to  rage  in  Picd- 
VoL.  XX.— 3 L 
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mont.  In  1640  Turin,  l>«ing  in  powesKion  of  Prince  Thomu 
»nd  ibe  Spaniards,  wa*  besieged  by  a French  army,  which 
had  posseaaion  of  tim  citadel,  und  the  French  were  in  their 
turn  surrounded  in  their  ciitreDchiounta  Iw  a Spanish  army 
commanded  by  Count  J»ganes.  At  last  Turin  capilulaleil, 
and  Leganes  withdrew.  The  duchess,  disgusted  with  the 
French,  and  the  princes  her  brothera-lndow,  weary  of  the 
Spanianls,  came  at  lost  to  a secret  undoralinding,  which 
Was  facilitated  by  tbo  death  of  Richelieu  in  164K.  l^ed- 
monl  was  freed  of  foicigii  troops,  and  Charles  KinmonueU 
being  of  age,  assumed  lire  govoriiinent,  and  named  his  uncle 
Prince  Thomas  governor  of  Asti  and  Alba,  and  Prince 
Maurice  lieutenant-general  for  the  county  of  Nice.  The 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1650  leronnated  the  Italian  wars 
wtwoeii  France  and  Spain,  which  had  lasted  with  little  iii* 
terruption  for  nearly  bO  years.  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel 
enjoved  peace  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions.  Among 
other  things  he  opetital  the  Pass  des  Ecbellus  on  tbo  road 
from  Chanib6ry  to  Lyon,  for  which  purpose  a cut  was  made 
through  the  ruck  for  the  distance  of  more  tlian  half  a mile, 
lie  died  in  1675,  generally  regretteil. 

1675-1730.  Victor  AmadeOs  11.  succeeded  his  father 
Charles  Emmanuel.  He  found  himself  bai,iB>cd  between 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  on  one  side  and  the  hou>e  of  Austria  | 
on  the  other.  The  imperious  I.x}uis  sent  him  commands  as  j 
if  he  Were  bis  vassal ; lie  onlered  him  to  ])ersecule  the  Vai-  | 
densos,  to  send  him  several  regiments  to  join  his  army  in  i 
Flanders,  and  lastly  to  give  up  to  him  the  citadel  of  Turin. 
Victor  Amadeus  suromonwl  round  him  the  nobles  of  Pied- 
mont, and  declare<l  wnr  against  France.  Being  joined  by 
an  Austrian  force,  he  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  against 
the  French.  The  war  lasted  till  1695.  when  Louis  XIV.,  > 
by  fair  promises,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  duke  of  Savoy 
from  the  emperor.  The  peace  of  Ryswyck  restored  peace 
to  Italy,  and  tho  French  evacuated  all  the  territories  of  the 
Duke,  including  Pincrolo,  which  they  had  possessed  for  about 
a century.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  Victor 
Amadeus  sided  first  with  the  French,  but  aAerwards  joinerl 
the  eiii|H;ror,  because  he  considered  it  extremely  dangerous 
for  his  dominions  to  allow  (he  house  of  Bourbon  to  l^ome 
pu»sossed  of  the  Milanese  and  the  other  Spanii^h  territories 
in  Italy.  The  consequence  was  that  the  French  armies 
again  overran  and  devastated  Piedmont,  and  in  17u6  be- 
■iege<l  Turin,  which  made  a noble  defence.  Victor  Ama- 
deu.s,  being  joined  by  the  Austrian  army  under  his  relative 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  defeated  the  French  besieging 
array  mi  the  7ib  September,  1 706,  and  delivered  Turin.  By 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  he  obtained  the  Vulsesia,  tho  terri- 
tory of  Lomellina,  the  remainder  of  Montferrato,  and  other 
districts,  and  above  all  the  island  of  Sicily  with  the  title  of 
king,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  in  Decomber,  1713. 
By  the  subsequent  treaty  of  Loudon,  Viclor  Amadeus  gave 
«n  Sicily  to  the  emperor,  and  received  in  exchange  the 
island  of  Sardinia  witli  the  title  of  a kingdom.  [Sahokona, 
Hittffry  o/.]  Tlius  through  his  gallantry  and  periteveraiioe 
tho  bouse  of  Savoy  became  numbered  among  tho  royal 
houses  of  Europe. 

Victor  Amadeus  employed  the  peaceful  period  which  fol- 
lowed to  improve  the  administration,  to  recruit  his  finances, 
and  to  encourage  agriculture  and  industry.  Thnmgh  his 
care  the  cultivation  of  (he  mulberry-tree  and  the  rearing  of 
silkworms  attained  in  Piedmont  that  perfection  which  they 
still  maintain.  He  also  reformed  tlm  university  of  Turin 
and  founded  seveml  colleges.  In  1730  Viclor  Amadeus 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  I'On  Charles  Emmanuel,  and  re- 
tired to  the  villa  of  Moncalicri,  where  he  died  in  1732.  He 
was  distinguished  both  as  a general  and  a statesman,  and 
was  well  worthy  of  being  the  first  king  of  his  dynasty. 

King  Victor  Amadeus  was  marri^  to  Anne  Marie  of 
Orleans,  daughter  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of 
L^uis  XIV.,  and  of  Henrietta  Mana.  daughter  of  Charles  I. 
of  England.  This  alliance  is  tho  origin  of  the  connection 
between  the  bfiuso  of  Savoy  and  the  kings  of  Great  Britain. 

1736-1773.  Charles  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Sardinia, 
Duke  of  Savoy.  Prince  of  Piedmont,  See.,  assumed  tlie  crown 
in  limes  of  jHiace.  But  the  ambition  of  tlie  court  of  Spain, 
excited  by  Elizabeth  Fernese.  wife  of  Pliilip  V..  aimed  at 
recovering  its  lost  preponderance  in  Italy,  and  Spam  was 
supported  by  France  in  consequeiico  of  the  family  alliance. 
The  contested  election  for  the  crown  of  Poland  became  the 
pretext  for  a new  war  in  1733.  The  French  cabinet,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  tlie  king  of  Sardinia,  pro- 1 


mised  him  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  was  to  be  taken  from 
Austria.  Charles  Emmanuel  assented,  united  bis  forces 
to  the  French  army  under  Villars,  and  the  Milaneee  was 
conquered  in  a few  weeks.  Don  Carlos,  Infante  of  Spain, 
on  his  part  conquered  Naples.  In  September,  1734,  the 
battle  of  Guastalla  took  place  between  the  Austrians  on  one 
side,  and  the  French  ami  Sardinian  troops,  command^  by 
King  Charles  Eroroaiiuel,  on  the  other.  The  Austrians  lost 
buU6  men.  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  In  1735  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peaoo  were  signed,  and  Charles  Emmanuel, 
instead  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  obtained  only  the  Novarese 
and  Tortona.  This  was  the  last  war  in  wbico  the  house  of 
Savoy  joined  France  against  Austria. 

In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  King  Charles 
Emmanuel  took  the  part  of  Maria  Tiicreso.  Ho  saw  that 
the  Bourbons  had  again  become  sufficiently  powerful  in 
Italy  by  the  aoquisitioo  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  it  was  not 
bis  interest  to  favour  their  further  aggrandisement.  His 
policy  and  that  of  his  successors  was  therefore  to  be  allied 
with  Austria  and  England,  and  to  prevent  the  French  from 
crossing  the  Alps.  In  1743  the  king  of  Sardinia  signed  a 
treaty  with  Maria  Theresa  and  England,  engaging  himself 
to  defend  Lombardy  with  45,666  men.  England  agreed  to 
|iay  him  a subsidy,  and  to  keep  a fleet  in  the  Mediterrauean 
during  the  war.  Tlie  French  and  Spanish  combined  forces 
invaded  Piedmont  by  the  way  of  Nice,  and  laid  siege  to 
Cunoo.  which  they  could  not  take.  In  1745  another  French 
and  Spanish  array,  passing  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  entered 
Lombardy,  and  teok  Milan.  In  the  following  year  tlie  king 
of  Sardinia,  united  with  the  Austrians,  drove  them  away. 
In  1747  a French  force  of  flAy  baialliona,  rumraanded  by 
the  Chev'altcr  Belleisle,  moving  from  Briancon.  crusted 
Mont  GenuvTe,  and  advancetl  by  Cesane  and  Oulx,  to  the 
pass  of  tbo  Col  de  FAssielte,  situateil  between  the  sources 
of  tho  Dura  and  thotu  of  the  Chisone,  where  the  Pied- 
moiiicse  troops  had  formed  an  entrenched  camp.  Tlie  French 
attacked  the  camp  on  tho  16th  of  July ; but  after  the  most 
strenuous  efibrts,  they  were  completely  repulsed,  having  lost 
their  general,  between  400  and  566  officers,  and  6060 
men.  Tins  defeat  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  at  invading 
Piedmont  for  half  a century.  By  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chsnclle  the  king  of  Sardinia  obtained  tbo  upper  Novarese, 
or  Valli  di  Novara,  and  the  districts  of  Vogbera  and 
Vigeranu  near  (he  Po. 

The  remaining  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
Emmanuel  111.  were  spent  in  peace,  and  employed  in  the 
cares  of  adniinistraiion,  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  bis 
luiin.sicr  Count  Bogino.  He  published  the  * Coslituzioni 
Reali,*  or  code  already  mention^ ; he  effected  the  ‘ culastu,’ 
or  general  survey  of  the  land,  in  order  to  pul  the  assess- 
ment of  the  land-tax  on  an  equitable  basis;  he  established 
special  schools  of  arliUery  and  mineralogy,  and  sent  several 
^ learned  men  on  seiuntitlc  journeys  ; be  opened  new  roads, 

I excavated  canals,  gave  new  privileges  to  the  town  of  Nice, 

I in  order  loinm'Bite  its  commerce;  and  in  1771  he  published 
I an  edict,  empowering  all  individuals  and  communes  to  oom- 
' mule  the  feudal  services  to  which  they  migbtbe  subject,  for 
I an  equivalent  in  money,  to  be  fixed  by  a court  created  for  the 
urpose.  Ho  took  ofi*  all  tho  extraordinary  imposts  which 
ad  been  put  on  during  the  long  nreceding  wars,  and  yet 
(he  revenue  of  tho  stale  increasetl  every  year.  Charles 
Emmanuel  died  at  Turin,  in  February,  1773.  at  72  years  of 
age,  regretted,  both  by  liis  subjects  and  foreigners,  for  his 
able  public  conduct  and  his  unspotted  private  cliaracier.  He 
leA  to  his  successor  a compact  and  extensive  territory,  a 
thriving  population,  a fine  army,  and  a full  treasury. 

1773-1746.  Victor  Amsdeus  111.,  son  of  Charles  Em- 
manuel, showed  bimMslf  very  fond  of  military  parade  and 
exorcises,  and  ho  increased  liis  jktmy  in  time  of  profound 
^>oace.  The  fluanoes  became  exhauated,  the  public  debt 
increased,  and  fresh  taxes  were  laid  on  the  people.  The  king 
greatly  favoured  the  nobles,  giving  to  them  almost  exclu- 
sively tbo  public  offices,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical. 
At  the  same  lime  king  Victor  oni'ouiaged  useful  studies ; 
he  reorganirtod  the  public  colleges  and  schools  aAer  the 
expulsion  of  tlie  Jesuits,  and  he  apminted  fit  professors  to 
the  chairs  of  the  university  of  Turin.  The  storms  of  tho  French 
revolution  rendered  the  end  of  his  reign  calamitous ; be  loot 
Savoy  and  Nice  in  1792,  Onoglia  in  1794,  end  after  two 
veiiraroore  of  a desultorv  but  sanguinary  wariaro  along  tha 
line  of  the  Alps,  in  whicE  tbo  PiodmonWese  troops  displayed 
their  accustomed  v'alour  and  discipline,  (bo  line  of  defence 
formed  by  the  Alps  was  turned  by  the  French  pasainf 
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tbiough  tb«  Ligun&n  Ap«nninet,  and  tbo  revolutionary  tor- 
rent poured  down  into  the  pUin»  uf  the  Po.  [Bon.vparte, 
Napolkon.]  'Kmg  Victor  was  induced  U>  conclude  a ha:»ty 
peace,  whtcb  lull  but  dominions  at  tbo  mercy  of  the  French. 
Hu  died  soon  after,  in  October,  17‘J6. 

1796-1809.  Cliariea  Emmanuul  IV.,  son  of  King  Victor, 
•uoceeded  hut  fatlier  on  a ihppory  throne.  Savoy  ami  Nice 
were  united  to  France,  and  Piedmont  was  overrun  by 
French  troops,  who  held  iIn)  principal  fortresses  in  their 
handa.  As  long  as  Bonaparte  rcuiauiud  in  command  in 
Italy,  he  observ^  some  degree  of  respect  towards  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  but  after  his  departure  the  generals,  cumrnis- 
series,  andotlter  agents  of  the  Directory  heapeil  insult  upon 
insult  on  the  fallen  monarclt,  and  exaction  on  exaction  on 
his  unfortunate  subjects,  until  at  last  be  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Sardinia  in  1799.  The  melancholy  details  of  those 
years  are  told  by  the  historian  Hotta,  iiiiuself  aPiedniontone, 
in  the  most  striking  language.  In  June.  18ti2,  Charles 
Emmanuel,  who  was  ilien  at  Home,  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel. 

lH0'i-18'2|.  Victor  Emmanuel,  seeing  no  chance  of  being 
rostored  to  his  oontinuiital  sUiUm>,  repaired  to  the  island  of 
Sardinia.  In  the  year  1614  he  returned  to  Turin,  and  look 
possession  of  the  dominions  of  Ins  ancestors,  to  which  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  added  the  Genoese  territory.  A mili- 
tary insurrection,  which  bruke  out  in  Piedmont,  heudiMl  by 
some  of  the  nobles,  who  wished  for  a representative  constitu- 
tion with  two  chamber!!,  whilst  another  parly  wauled  the 
constitution  of  Spain  uf  1812,  with  only  one  chamber,  in- 
duced the  king  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Charles  Felix  (he  himself  having  had  no  male 
offspring),  wbo  was  then  at  Modena,  \ icuir  Emmanuel 
quitted  Turin  with  his  family,  leaving  his  relative  Prince 
Cliarles  Albert  of  Ssvoy  Carignano,  a uesi'endaut  of  Pnuce 
Thomas,  brother  of  Victor  Amadous  I.,  provisional  regent. 

1821-1831.  Charles  Felix,  supported  by  Austria,  put  down 
the  insurrection  in  Piedmont,  and  restored  the  former 
system  of  monarchy.  Ho  occupied  himimlf  with  the  busi- 
ness of  administration,  and  alto  in  making  now  roads  and 
oihor  improvements  both  in  his  continental  dominions  and 
in  tbo  island  of  Sardinia,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  popular.  He  died  at  the  beginning  of  1831,  leaving 
no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  thu  throne  by  his  col- 
lateral relative  Charles  Albert  ofCarignanu,thc  present  king. 

The  following  are  among  the  best  works  fur  reference  con- 
corning  the  history  of  the  Sardinian  states:  Luduvico della 
Chiesa.  Storiad^l  Piemonte,  liMiri;  Agostino  della  Chiosa, 
Corona  Reale  cii  Savoia:  Paradino,  Chronique  de  Saxyne; 
Te^auro,  Origine  delle  Guerre  Civile  del  Ptemonie  ,*  Galli, 
Citriche  del  IHtmonte  e Paeri  riuniti,  eolla  Serie  Cronolo- 
giea  delle  Pertone  che  le  hanno  oecupate,  dal  Seeolo  X.  finu 
at  Decembre,  1798;  Grillet,  />ic/io/Jmor«  //isfonyus,  Littc- 
raire.  et  StatUtique  des  iMpartemens  du  Mont  lunne  el  du 
Lnnan,  eontenanl  I'Histoire  Anctenne  et  Modeme  de  !a 
Stwoie : Denina,  Quadro  Storico,  Slatietictj,  e Morale  dell' 
Alta  Italia;  Tenivelli,  l^emonteee;  Count  Sa- 

Iiisio,  Hietoire  Militaire  du  Piimoni ; Costa  de  Beaurc- 
ganl,  Memoiret  Hietoriquet  eur  la  Maieon  de  Savoie  et  nr 
lee  Aif/s  toumit  d M Domination  depuie  le  Commencement 
da  A7.  Siicle  juequ*  d F Annie  1796:  Napione,  Storia  Me- 
tallica  della  Real  Cota  di  5<ivoia ; and  lastly.  Count  Dal- 
|H)zio.  who,  in  his  A>tai  eur  lee  Anciemtee  Astem&iece  Na- 
tinnale*  de  la  Savoie,du  PiemonI,  et  des  Jhys  annexes,  8vo., 
Paris,  1829,  has  collected  much  information  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  Statcs-Oeneral  of  those  countries.  At 
the  present  moment  Luigi  Cibrario,  a Piedmontese  writer 
of  some  reputation,  author  of  the  ‘ Storia  di  Chiori,'  is 
writing  a general  history  of  the  monarchy.  Storia  della 
il/onorc/iiVi  di  Savoia,  of  which  the  first  vulume  has 
boon  lately  published  at  Turin,  and  which  promises  to 
be,  when  finished,  the  best  work,  on  the  subjoct.  The 
reigning  king,  Charles  Albert,  a great  promoter  of  his- 
torical studies,  has  caused  a collection  to  bo  made  of  the  old 
chronicles,  charters,  diplomas,  and  other  documents  of  tho 
middle  ages,  the  fieri  volume  of  which  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished. Monumenta  UiMtorite  Patriie  Scriptomm,  in  ful. 

With  respect  to  tbe  island  of  Sardinia,  tho  best  modern 
works  are:  yUanaa,  Storia  di  Sardegna,  3 vols.  8vo.,  1827; 
Albert  de  la  Marmora,  Voifage  en  Sardaigne  de  1919  d 
1825,  witii  an  atlas»  Paris,  1828;  audCapt.  W.  H.  Smyth, 
Sketch  qf  the  Present  Stale  of  the  Island  of  Sardinxa,  to 
which  last  we  are  indebted  for  iBott  of  the  information  con- 
ceiDiDg  that  island. 


SARDCFNICUS  KISUS.  u iH.<iuulsive  affection  of  tha 
, muscles  of  the  face,  in  which  the  Ups  are  drawn  involun- 
I tardy  apart,  so  as  somewhat  to  n>semble  the  expression  of 
tbe  countenance  in  laughter.  Tbo  name  is  derived  fix>m 
a species  of  ranunculus  that  grows  in  Sardinia,  called 
, Herba  Saidonica.  or  Surdoa,  which  is  said  to  i^ruaiicc  this 
; affection  in  those  who  eal  it. 

r Risus  Sardunicus  is  observed  as  an  effect  of  certain  vege> 
• table  puistins,  such  as  the  Ranunculus  scelcralus  of  Lin- 
I meus,  but  is  more  fru({ueni|y  met  with  as  one  of  the  s>mp- 
’ turns  of  tetanus,  or  lockcd-jaw,  or  as  an  attendant  on  other 
cotivulnive  affections. 

I The  term  ts  empluyeil  figuratively  to  denote  that  forced 
laugh  by  winch  persons  sumutmies  endeavour  to  conceal 
> their  real  fefliiigs. 

S.VRDONYX.  [QrAKTZ.l 
S -A  R K K.  [ PxHsi  A.J 
SARKPl'A.  [S.vK.ATow.] 

S.VRGUS.  [SfAKii).K.J 

SARIGUE.  [MARsri’iALiA.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  459] 

S.ARK,  or  SKRK.  (OfKRNSBY.J 
S.IRLAT.  [l>otuK)ONX.] 

SARMATLA  was  tho  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  al, 
the  country  in  Europe  and  .Asia  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Ca'jpian.  It  was  boumled  on  tho  south  by  the  Euxino 
and  Muunt  Caucasus,  and  was  divided  by  tho  Tanais  into 
Sarmatia  Europtcaand  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  Tho  people  in* 
hubitmg  llu-s  country  were  usually  called  Saiiromaia)  (£av> 
fjoftarai),  by  ihc  Greeks  and  Sarwate  by  the  Romans. 

Neither  Ilerodolus  nor  Sirabo  nukes  mention  of  the 
European  Samialiuos.  The  Saurumatm  of  Herodotus  dwelt 
to  the  vast  uf  the  Tanais,  by  which  they  were  separated  from 
the  Scythians  of  Europe,  and  inhabited  a tract  of  country 
extending  northward  from  the  Palus  MiDotis  equal  to 
fifteen  days’  journey  in  length.  (Herod  , iv.  21,  58.)  Hero- 
dotus also  says  that  the  SaiiromattD  sprung  fVom  the  inter'* 
course  uf  a btHly  of  Scythians  with  some  Amacons  who  came 
from  the  river  Tliermodon  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their 
language  W'as  a corrupted  form  of  the  Scythian  (iv.  ]|8- 
117).  Sirabo  likewise  places  the  Snuroroatm  between  the 
Tanais  and  the  Caspian  (ix.,  p.  507,  492),  and  speaks  of  the 
people  west  of  the  Tanais  as  Si^'tliians. 

Ibe  principal  natiuns  in  European  Samatia  woro'— 1, 
The  Veiled®  or  Vviivdi,  on  the  Baltic.  2,  The  Peu- 
cini,  or  Bastarn®,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  who,  as  well  us  the  Venedi,  appear  to  have  been 
of  German  origin.  (Tac.,  Germ.,  46.)  3,  Tho  laxyges, 

Rhoxolani,  and  Hamaxobii,  in  tho  southern  part  of  moiiern 
Russia.  4.  Tbo  Alaunior  Alani  Scyih®,  iutne  central  part 
of  Russia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.  The  know* 
knlge  which  the  antienU  possessed  of  these  people  was  very 
small;  they  arc  universally  represented  as  a nomade  people 
with  filthy  habits.  The  people  with  whom  the  Romans 
Were  brought  most  in  contact  were  the  lazygcs,  generally 
called  lazyg'os  Sarmal®,  and  sometimes  lazygus  Mcta- 
nast®,  because  thuy  weru  driven  out  of  their  original  seats 
DU  the  Euxine  and  tho  Pulus  Mseoiis  about  the  year  51  a.d. 
They  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Tibisis  or  Tibiscus  (Thuiss),  after  driving  out  the  Daci,  and 
carried  on  for  a short  time  war  with  tho  tvomans.  (Plin.,  it. 
25;  Tac.,  .<4on„xii.  29,30.)  Tliey  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  subsequent  writers  as  dangerous  neighbours  to  tbo  pro- 
vinces of  Pannonia  and  Mmsia. 

Tho  different  tribes  in  Asiatic  Samatia  never  acquired 
any  historical  importance. 

There  arc  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  history  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  Niebuhr's  * Kloiiie  Schriften,’  p.  352,  Ac. 

8AUNO.  fSAi.KBvo] 

SAROS.  NEROS,  SOSOS.  These  names  are  from  the 
fragments  left  of  Berosus.  who  says  that  theCbald®ant  had 
throe  astronomical  periods  so  called,  tbe  saros  of  360U  years, 
the  neros  of  CUO  years,  and  the  sosos  of  60  years.  Of  tbe  two 
latter  we  ktiow  nothing  more,  and  as  to  the  saros,  ths  dura- 
tion given  by  Berosus  is  cither  entirely  wrong,  or  else  sub- 
sequent writers  have  taken  another  Chaldsan  period,  which 
is  neither  of  the  three  above,  and  applied  the  term  saros  to 
it.  (Teminus  (ch.  IS)  mentions  that  the  Chaldmans  had 
found  a period  of  669  months,  or  19,756  days  (so  the 
text  stands  after  an  emendation  by  I^uillaud).  Ptolemy 
roentiuDs  the  same  period,  and  Pliny  (lib.  ii..  c.  13)  remarks 
relative  to  it.  that  eclipses  return  again  after  a period  of  223 
(the  third  of  669)  months;  but  the  text  here  again  was 
corrupt,  until  Halley  {Phil.  Trans.,  No.  194)  restored  the 
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true  reading,  which  wafi  afterwards  conRnnod  b)'  manu* 
scripts.  Tu  complete  the  mUfurtuncs  of  this  period.  Suidas 
has  the  word  Saros,  but  it  was  omitted  from  his  Lexicon 
eiibcr  by  mUtake  or  faulliness  of  manuscripts,  until  Dr. 
Pearsou  restored  it  (£377.  0/  Me  Crft^  I6ti3,  fol.  59,  ac- 
eording  to  Weidlor).  and  even  then  it  gives  222  months  in* 
stead  of  223.  which  was  again  corrected  by  Halley.  In  the 
time  of  Riccioli.  Geroinus  and  Ptolemy  were  the  authori- 
ties cited  on  this  period,  and  the  name  Saros  was  not  applied 
to  it.  Many  writers  (Costard  for  example)  confound  it 
with  the  Metonic  period  of  235  lunations,  which  is  a totally 
diflferent  thing;  oUicrs  again,  as  Geminus,  and  even  Riccioli, 
appear  to  consider  it  as  a period  for  the  determination  of  the 
lunation  or  month ; and  perhaps  the  assertion  made  hv  some 
others,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  in  possession  of  the  Metonic 
cycle,  may  be  another  confusion  between  the  Utter  and  the 
taros. 

Leaving  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  wo  know  [Moom, 
p.  373]  that  223  average  intervals  between  full  moon  and 
full  moon  make  up  very  nearly  242  nodical  mdnths,  or 
passages  of  the  moons  from  one  node  to  the  same  again. 
Now  since  the  eclipses  entirely  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  full  and  now  moons  take  place  relatively  to  the 
node,  it  is  obvious  that  if  223  lunations  were  exactly  2-12 
nodical  montbs,andifthe  sun's  and  moon's  orbits  were  truly 
circular,  and  their  motions  uniform,  all  the  eclipses  of  one 
set  of  223  lunations  would  be  produccil  a^in  precisely  in 
tlio  same  order  during  the  next  22.3  ; that  is,  if  there  were 
(say)im  eclipse  of  the  sun  during  the  47th  lunation,  reckon- 
ing from  a given  full  moon,  there  would  necessarily  be  an- 
other in  the  (47+223)rd,  or  the  270lh  lunation,  and  so  on. 

All  those  suppositions  are  near  enough  to  the  truth 
to  make  this  s^uence  of  eclipses  very  nearly  take 
place.  For  since  223  lunations  make  241*029  sidereal 
months,  238*992  anomalistic  months,  and  241*999  nodical 
months,  it  is  obvious  that  at  the  end  of  a saros  the  moon  is 
in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  sun,  nearly  in  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens,  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  her 
orbit,  and  very  nearly  indc^  at  the  same  distance  from  her 
node  os  at  (ho  beginning  of  the  period.  Now  223  lunations 
mako  6585*32128  days,  or  6585  days,  7 houm,  42  minutes, 
and  38  seconds ; or  18  years  (of  365  days),  1 S days,  7 hours, 
40  minutes,  and  38  seconds.  Consequently  a saros  of  five 
leap  years  is  18  years,  lOldays,  and  one  of  four  leap  years  is 
18 years,  1 l)dn}'s, nearly.  TlieChaldcDanperiotl  is6585|  days; 
and  to  avoid  fractions  they  appear  to  have  put  together 
three  such  periods,  making  19,756  days,  and  669  lunations. 
From  what  has  been  said  abovo.  it  might  bo  inferred  that 
(he  rotation  of  the  moon  a node  is  made  in  nearly  a saros ; 
and  in  fact  that  revolution  does  lake  18*6  years.  I 

It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  the  end  of  each  saros  is  , 
not  in  the  same  part  of  the  day  as  the  beginning,  which  is  of  1 
consequence  ns  to  the  solar  eclipses,  though  not  so  as  to  the  I 
lunar,  and  still  more  docs  the  inexactness  of  the  period  affect 
the  former.  For  a saros  contains  241*998659  mean  nodical 
rus’olutions  , so  that  if  the  moon  bo  in  her  node  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a saros,  sho  will  want  *on)34l  of  a revolution  of 
being  in  her  node  at  the  end  of  it.  This  is  about  29',  nearly 
the  moon’.s  diameter,  which  makes  it  sometimes  happen  that 
a lunar  eclipse  which  takes  place  in  a certain  lunation  of 
one  saros  does  not  take  place  in  the  same  lunation  of  the 
next,  and  very  often  causes  tho  same  as  to  a solar  eclipse. 
And  the  effect  roust  be  that  at  last  the  eclipso  of  any  luna- 
tion is  destroyed,  by  (he  accumulation  of  theso  errors  of 
29'  each  lime.  Nor  do  tho  circumstances  of  one  saros  pre- 
cisely resemble  tliose  of  another  until  a longer  period  of 
about  746  such  periods  has  elapsed.  But  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  eclipses  are  removed  out  of  one  lunation  by  the 
inexactness  of  tlie  period,  they  are  carried  into  another. 
There  are  about  70  eclipses  in  each  saros,  30  lunar  and  40 
solar. 

The  Metonic  ryclc  of  235  lunations  gives  255*021 
nodical  months,  which  is  not  near  enough  to  a whole  num- 
ber to  produce  anything  like  a return  of  similar  eclipses. 
But  it  IS,  ns  explained  [Moon,  p.  37.3],  near  enough  to  an 
exact  number  of  years  to  restore  the  full  moons  to  the  same 
days  of  the  year,  or  the  preceding  or  following  days.  The 
Metonic  cycle  is  a chronological  period ; that  is,  portions  of 
time  measured  from  a given  epoch,  and  each  equal  to  19 
years,  arc  used  in  chronology.  But  the  Saros  is  not  a chrono- 
logical period,  hut  only  a portion  of  timo  with  any  arbitrary 
commencement.  Hence  the  student  must  not  look  in 
works  on  chronology  fbr  any  information  upon  it  (Riccioli, 


Aim.  Not\ ; Weidler,  Hist.  Attroru ; BouilUud,  A*iron. 
Htilol. : Ferguson’s  Atlrnnomy.) 

SAROS.  [Hungary] 

SARRACENf.VCE.^.  a natural  order  of  plants  placed 
by  Lindley  in  tho  albuminous  groupof  polype talous  Exog^ia. 
It  consists  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  inhabiting  bogs, 
with  fibrous  roots  and  radical  leaves,  with  a hollow  urn- 
shaped  or  pitcher-shaped  petiole,  at  the  point  of  which  is  arii- 
enlated  the  lamina,  or  bladeoftbeleaf.which  covers  the  petiole 
like  a lid.  The  flowers  are  solitary  or  on  scapes,  and  the 
petals  and  sepals  are  herbaceous.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  5 
persistent  sepals,  often  having  a 3-leaA*ed  involucre  without, 
imbricato  m (estivation.  Corolla  of  5 petals,  unguiculaie 
and  concave.  The  stamens  are  hynogynous  and  indefinite, 
filaments  short,  anthers  2-celled,  bursting  longitudinally. 
Ovary  superior,  5-cellcd,  with  a central  rnany-seeded  pla- 
centa; style  single;  stigma  much  dilated,  peltate  with  5 
angles.  Fruit  a globose  capsule,  with  5 lobes,  5 cells,  and 
5 valves.  Seeds  very  numerous ; albumen  abundant.  The 
affinities  of  this  order  are  not  very  obvious.  It  is  usually 
placed  near  Papaveraces,  on  account  of  its  dilated  stigma, 
indefinite  stamens,  and  embryo  in  the  midst  of  a copious 
albumen.  Lindley  considers  it  to  bo  related  to  Dionna 
[Dionjra],  wherever  that  genus  may  be  ultimately  placod. 
In  the  remarkable  structure  of  tho  leaves  this  order  agrees 
with  Ncpenthaccoe  and  Cephalotaoen. 

Tiicre  is  only  one  genus  belonging  to  this  order,  of  which 
there  arc  about  six  species,  alt  of  them  inliabilants  of  the 
bugs  and  swamps  of  North  America.  Of  thoir  properties 
*wc  know  but  little ; they  are  chiefly  interesting  on  account 
of  Ihcir  pitrhcr-like  leaves,  which  are  capable  of  holding 
water,  and  arc  thus  su'd  to  furnish  drink  to  wild  animnU 
in  their  native  forests  during  periods  of  drought.  Tho 
pitchers  frequently  contain  the  dead  bodies  of  flies  and  other 
insects,  which  become  putrid  and  produce  an  unpleasant 
smeU  around  the  plant,  but  are  said  to  afford  to  the  plant  a 
source  of  nutrition. 


Samocau  parpureo. 

<t,  EoUre  pUot  with  Imtc*  aad  ftowen ; 1.  the  dilitlM)  homrywilh 

eolumiiar  ttjle  ; e,  tnairme  *e<1loo  of  friiU,  elmwiiia  eerdt  •i»ae>x!'d  l«  pa- 
Hetai  plaeeMa* : tl.ieeil;  «.  •eettou  of  wtd,  thmiagUM  wiaideeaihnu  Bto<l 
aliuoiUal  albom^u. 

SARRALBF.  [Moselle.] 

S.MIRR.MJ.  [Morbihan.] 

SARRKGUEM1NE8.  [NIoshllk.] 

SARRU'BA.  or  SARRHBLS.  [Gecko,  toI,  xI.  p.  105.1 
SARSAPARILLA.  [Smilvx] 

SARSAPARILLA.  EAST  INDIAN,  a root  used  in 
medicine,  and  sold  by  druggists  as  a substitute  fbr  sarsapa- 
rilla, under  thewbove  name.  This  is  imported  from  India, 
and  lias  been  said  by  some  to  be  (ho  produce  uf  Smilax 
aspera,  a plant  not  known  to  be  found  within  the  limitsof 
that  country.  Species  of  Smilax  are  however  common  in 
India,  but  aro  not  described  as  being  employ«d  by  (he  natives 
in  iDcdictnc.  Dr.  Royle  (/'roc.  Ji.  Aftalie  Soc.,  June,  1838) 
slates  having  received  a portion  of  this  root,  which  had 
beeu  brought  from  India  by  Mr.  Dodd,  and  that  ho  ubtamed 
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•peeimens  of  »n  exactly  similar  root  at  OodArcy\  London, 
under  the  name  of  Smilax  aspura.  On  consulting  the  works 
uf  Ainslie,  Roxburgh,  and  a figure  of  Rhcedc,  he  found  that 
the  root  corresponded  in  every  respect  with  that  of  Asclepias 
paeudo  sarsa,  now  Hemidesmusindicus,  which  by  the  natives 
M called  Nunnari'Vayr,  and  by  Europeans  in  India  * country 
sarsaparilla,’  The  roots  are  lung,  slender,  and  have  a plea* 
lant  odour,  often  compared  to  that  of  oris-root.  It  is  rugose, 
with  its  cortex  often  loose,  furrowed  lon^tudinalty,  and 
divided  transversely  into  ring-Uko  pieces.  It  has  been  long 
and  extensively  employed  by  the  natives  of  India  fur  much 
tho  same  purposes  as  sarsaparilla,  whence  European  practi- 
tioners were  incluce<l  to  give  it  atrial;  and  having  been  foimd 
eflicacious,  it  has  continued  lu  be  employed  in  the  hospitals. 
Attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Ash- 
burner,  in  1831,  who  says  it  increases  the  appetite,  acts  as 
a diuretic,  aixl  improves  the  general  health, — plumpness, 
clearness,  and  strength  succeeding  to  emuriation.  rouddincss, 
and  debility.  It  has  aUo  been  employed  by  other  prac- 
titioners, wj)o  have  spoken  favourably  of  it ; and  os  it  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  it  seems  worthy  of  introduction  into 
general  practice. 

SARTHE,  a department  in  France,  taking  its  name 
from  ono  of  the  streams  by  which  it  is  watered,  the  Sarttie, 
an  affluent  uf  tho  Mayentic  (which  below  the  junction  is 
called  Mainp),  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Loire.  The 
department  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  that 
of  Onie ; on  the  east  by  those  of  Eure  et  Loir  and  Loir  et 
Cher ; on  the  south  by  those  of  Indra  et  Loire  and  Mastic  ct 
Ju)irc;  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Mayennc.  Its  form  is 
remarkably  compact,  approximating  to  that  of  a circle, 
having  its  chief  town,  Le  Mans,  nearly  in  tho  centre.  Its 
length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  banks  of  tho  Sarthe 
below  \ji  M@lu  (department  of  Orne)  to  the  border  of  the 
department  of  Indre  and  Loire,  near  Chateau  la  ValliOro. 
may  be  estimated  at  C2  miles  ; its  greatest  breadth  from  cast 
to  west,  from  the  neighbourhe^  of  St.  Calais  to  the  bank  of 
the  Erve  below  Bailie,  is  about  58  miles.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  24>i7  tiquarc  miles,  being  very  near  the  average 
area  of  the  French  departments,  and  rather  exceeding  iho 
conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Hants  and  Berks. 
Tho  po]mlation  in  1831  was  467,372;  in  1830,466,888; 
showing  an  increase  in  Hvu  years  of  9616,  or  above  two  per 
cent.,  and  giving  194  inhatiitants  to  a square  rode.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  it  exceciU  the  average  of 
the  French  departments  in  flic  proportion  of  about  six  to 
6ve.  and  is  a liille  superior  in  both  respects  to  the  English 
counties  with  which  wo  have  comparcu  it.  I.4S  Mans,  the 
chief  town,  is  11 1 miles  in  a direct  line  \vcst-south-we»t  of 
Paris,  or  122  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles  and 
Chartres. 

Tho  surface  is  generally  level.  There  are  a few  hills  in 
different  parts,  but  none  of  any  height.  The  principal  arc 
fusion  the  north-wi*stem  border,  about  SiIU*-ie-Guillaumc. 
The  south-east  side  of  the  department  is  occupier!  by  the 
formations  of  the  cretaceous  group  which  environ  the  chalk 
basin  of  Paris.  The  line  which  deilnes  iho  outer  edge  of 
these  formations  passes  northward  from  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  dcparlnieiit  between  Lc  Ludo  and  La  FIdche 
to  Iho  neighbourhood  of  Mans,  west  of  that  town  : it 
ibon  runs  north-east  to  tho  neigUbourboiRl  of  Ronnetable, 
and  then  turning  east-souih-east  crosses  the  Bnyc  into  tlio 
department  of  ^ir  ct  Cher.  From  beneath  the  cretaceous 
group,  the  fonnalions  between  tho  chalk  and  the  new  red- 
sandstone  crop  out,  and  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
partment, except  along  the  nurlh-western  boundary,  where 
the  lower  siraiifled  or  the  granite  rocks  of  tho  great  primi- 
tive district  of  Bretagne  make  their  apiiearance.  Sonic  of 
our  authorities  speak  of  coal  us  produced  in  the  department, 
but  whatever  works  existed  appear  lu  have  been  given  up. 
There  were  in  I8.14  three  pits  uf  unlbracitc,  which  yielded 
that  year  above  I8,ut)0  tons,  and  gave  employment  to  atwve 
260  men.  Iron  is  procured;  and  there  were  in  1834  five 
iron-works,  wnh  five  furnaces  for  protlucina;  pig-iron,  and 
fourteen  forges  fur  making  wroughl-iron ; rliarcoal  was  tho 
fuel  almost  exclusively  cmploye<i.  Freestone  for  budding, 
marble,  especially  fine  black,  sandstone  for  paving,  slates, 
millstones,  granite,  and  fullers*  oarih  arc  found.  There  are 
sumo  mineral  waters,  but  none  in  much  repute. 

Tho  department  belongs  uhollylo  the  businoflhc  Loire. 
Tho  principal  river  is  the  Sarthc,  which  touches  the  border 
of  the  department  on  the  north  side  near  Alcn^on,  and 


flowing  south-west  separates  it  from  the  department  of 
Orne.  except  near  Alenfon,  where  its  course  is  beyond  iho 
boundary,  to  which  however  it  soon  returns.  Sovcral 
miles  above  Frfinay,  or  Fresnay-le-Vicomto,  it  quits  the 
border  and  flows  in  a winding  channel  south-east  to  1,0 
Mans,  just  below  which  it  receives  tlie  Huine  on  the  left 
bank  from  the  north-cast.  From  thejunctionof  the  Huino 
the  navigation  commences,  and  the  river  flows  south-west 
into  the  department  of  Maine  ct  Loire.  Its  whole  course 
on  or  Within  the  bordcrof  this  deportment  may  be  eslimaied 
at  110  to  12U  miles,  for  aliout  60  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
The  Loir,  a tributary  of  the  Sarthe,  crosses  (he  depart ment 
just  within  tho  south-eastern  and  southern  border,  from  be- 
tween Montoiro  (department  of  Loir  et  Cher)  and  La 
Chartre  to  between  I-a  Fleche  and  Dtirlal  (department  of 
Maine  ct  l/iirc) : it  does  not  join  tho  Suriho  in  this  dejart- 
ment.  Its  Course  in  this  dcpuvtment  may  be  cslimnlt  d at 
about  56  miles,  fur  36  or  40  of  which,  viz.  from  Chdteau- 
dU'Loir,  il  is  navigable.  Beside  the  Huine  and  the  Loir, 
the  Sarthe  receives  tho  Bienne  and  tho  Orne  on  the  loB 
bank;  and  the  Gcav.  the  VOgie.  the  Erve,  ami  the  Vaigu 
on  the  right.  The  Loir  receives  the  Brayc,  llie  KUngwirt, 
andtheOrncon  the  right  bank  ; thelluiue  receives  several 
small  streams.  Tlie  rivers  alxiuiid  in  fish ; the  Huino  and 
its  afllucnls  yield  excellent  trout. 

The  ofllcial  statement  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  do 
parlmcnt  is  as  follows: — 

Sarthe  . . . . 62  miles 

Loir  . . . . 46  „ 

Total  98 

There  are  no  navigable  canals. 

There  were,  1st  January,  18.37,  seven  Routes  Royalos,  or 
government  mads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  248  miles, 
all  in  good  repair.  Thu  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to 
Nantes,  which  enters  the  department  on  the  north-east  side, 
and  passes  through  La  Fertd  Bernard,  Connomh  St.  Mars, 
Lc  Mans,  and  La  Fldnhe.  Roads  run  from  Mans  by 
Beaumont  le-Vicumie  to  Alem;on  (department  of  Orne); 
to  I,aval  (department  of  Maycnne);  by  Ecoraoy  and  Cha- 
tcau-(Ui- Loir  to  Tours  (department  of  iudre  et  J-oire>;  and 
by  Houloire  and  Saint  Calais  to  Blois  (department  of  I.,oir  ct 
Cher).  A road  from  Laval  to  Tours  passes  just  within  tho 
Roulh-wcslcrn  boundary  of  tho  department,  through  Sahlf, 
La  Flth?he,  and  Le  Lude;  and  ono  from  Alen^on  loOrh'‘ans 
(department  of  Loia-l)  passes  just  within  the  northern 
border  through  Mamers.  Tho  departmental  rooeU  hinl  an 
aggregate  length  of  219  miles,  viz.  199  miles  in  good  rejiair, 
ami  2u  miles  unfinished,  llio  bye  roads  had  an  aggregate 
length  of  7000  miles. 

Thu  climate  is  mild  and  healthy.  The  soil  v-arics  much. 
The  part  occupied  by  the  formiitio’ns  of  the  cretaceous  group 
presents  liitle  else  than  a succession  of  sands.  Part  i>f  tins 
tract  is  made  by  care  to  yield  good  crops  of  giain,  and 
other  parts  have  been  turned  to  accxiunt  by  planting  them 
with  the  maritime  pine  {jrtnug  maritima)  as  in  the  Liiides 
of  the  south-west  coast.  The  rest  of  the  department  has 
a tolerably  productive  soil.  The  area  is  estimated  at  about 
1,660.000  acres,  of  which  nearly  1,000,000  acres,  or  almost 
two-ihirds,  are  under  the  plough.  Tho  pHncIpal  grain  crop 
is  of  wheat;  but  oats,  ouckwhoat,  and  maize  arc  also 
grown,  and  rye  in  the  sandy  districts.  A considurahtu 
quantity  of  hemp  and  flax  is  raised,  and  a great  quantity 
of  trefoil  sutKl,  of  which  there  is  a large  exporlulioti,  partly 
to  England  and  partly  to  the  North  of  Europe.  Tlie  mea- 
dows and  grass-lauds  occupy  nc.arlv  160,000  acres,  and  (here 
are  above  110,000  acres  of  heath  or  open  pasture.  The 
number  of  horned  cattle  is  considerable  ; some  of  them  are 
of  a particular  race  which  will  carry  a great  deal  of  fat: 
sheep  arc  numerous  ; the  merinos  arc  bred.  Poultry  and 
game  abound;  the  former  are  an  object  of  great  attention 
round  La  Fldche,  and  are  sent  in  great  numlicrs  to  the 
markets  at  Paris.  Bees  arc  generally  kept.  Thu  vincyanls 
occupy  about  26.000  acres ; but  the  produce  is  fur  tho  most 
part  of  very  iuferior  quality;  the  best  growths  are  those  of 
Los  JaniSres,  Cliabaigncs,  ami  Bazougos,  on  tho  hanks  of  the 
Loir.  The  orchards  and  gardens  occupy  a»  great  an  extent 
as  the  vineyard*.  Cider  is  the  comnnm  drink  of  the  peo- 
ple. but  il  is  neither  so  pleas.mt  nor  docs  it  keep  so  well 
as  that  of  Normandie.  A considerable  quantity  of  fruit  is 
grown,  and  some  is  exported.  The  chesnuts  of  Clifiteau-* 
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du-Lotrare  reputed  to  be  e:tcelleDt,  The  wo^dlanda  oc* 
cupv  about  170.000  aerea. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondiisementa  ai 
fblloars : — 


SHutUon. 

Atm  la 
8(|.  MUm. 

CftB-  Co«- 
loof.  muMi. 

Pofultlion  is 
1S3\.  1SS6. 

Le  Mans  . 

/Cent.) 

l&W.) 

733 

10 

116 

157.851 

164.667 

Mamers 

N. 

622 

10 

144 

131,867 

133,444 

Saint  Calais 

£. 

432 

6 

56 

71.334 

70,834 

La  FUehe  . 

8. 

620 

7 

78 

96,.320 

97,943 

3407 

33 

394 

457,373 

466,888 

In  thearrondiaiement  of  Lc  Mansare — Lie  Mans,  popula- 
tion in  1631,  io,67‘i  town,  19.702  whole  commune ; in  ib36, 
23.164  Commune  [Manb,  La];  I^Guiercheaiitl  La  Suze,  on 
the  Sarthc ; Ballon,  population  407b,  near  the  Orne  ; Con- 
nerri  and  Montfort.  on  the  Huine ; St.  Mar*-la  Bruydre,  on 
the  Naraia,  an  alUuent  of  the  Huine;  Savign6.  on  tho 
Coei^lon,  another  Htnall  affluent  of  the  Huine;  Ecoraoy  or 
Kcomrooy,  population  3499,  near  the  Orne,  an  allluent  of 
the  lA)ir ; vallon,  on  the  Geay ; Lou6,  on  the  Vfigre ; and 
Sill^-le-Guillaumc,  population  1917  town,  2696  whole  com- 
mune ; and  Conlie,  between  the  Vi^rc  and  tho  Sartho.  La 
Suze  is  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Sarlhe,  over  which  thero  is 
a handsome  bridge.  Close  to  the  town  arc  the  ruins  of  tho 
castle,  formerly  occupied  by  the  lords  of  the  place.  Tho 
townsmen  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wax-lights, 
hats,  and  poultry ; and  carry  on  a brisk  trade  in  wood, 
woollen  cloth,  liqueurs,  and  hardwares  : there  are  six  yearly 
fairs.  Ballon  it  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  antient  cas- 
tle. which,  from  its  situation  on  tho  lop  of  a hill,  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape:  it  was  antiently  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Maine,  and  was  taken,  A D.  1199,  by 
Philippe  Auguste.  The  townsmen  manufacture  coarse 
linen,  in  which,  and  in  coin,  they  carry  on  oonsidcrabic 
trade.  Connerrd  has  two  remarkable  druidical  monuments. 
One  is  a cromlech  formed  by  a slab  or  block  of  sandstone, 
about  2 feet  thick,  supported  by  five  other  blocks,  forming 
three  sides  of  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  more  than  20 
feet  long  and  8 to  10  feet  wide.  The  other  monument  is  an 
tipright  stone  or  obelisk,  about  12  feet  high  above  the 
round,  ft  feet  broad,  and  on  an  average  2 feet  thick.  The 
locks  are  all  rough.  The  town  of  &nnerr6  is  small,  but' 
pleasantly  situated  in  tho  meadows  watered  by  the  Lun- 
gu^ve.  a little  stream  which  here  joins  the  Huine,  and  over 
which,  at  the  entrance  of  tho  town,  is  a good  atone  bridge. 
Montfort,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same  name 
as  Montfort-lo-Rotrou,  is  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  the  summit 
of  which  is  crowned  hy  an  old  cattle,  whose  massive  walls 
render  it  at  a distance  a striking  object.  The  townsmen  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  which  they  excel  in 
bleaching;  and  carry  on  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  yarn,  and 
linen : there  is  a large  market  and  four  yearly  fairs.  There 
is  an  hospital  in  the  town.  Tho  linen  manuraclurc  is  also 
carried  on  at  Savigne,  distinguished  at  Bavigm*  I’EYilquc; 
that  of  paper  at  St.  Mars.  Ecomoy  is  a busv  place  : excel- 
lent butter  is  made,  and  Imilding-stnnc  and  limcstono  are 
quarrie<l  and  potters’  earth  is  dug  round  the  town  ; there 
are  brick-yards,  lime-kilns,  and  potteries;  the  townsmen 
manufacture  linen.  The  church  has  a beautifully  moilclled 
equestrian  statue  of  St.  Martin.  At  Vallon,  Loui\  and 
SitK'-Ie-6uillaume  linens  arc  manufactured,  and  trade  in 
corn  is  carried  on:  SiU^-lc-Guillauroc  has  an  antient 
castle. 

In  the  anrondissement  of  Maraors  are — Mamers,  popula- 
tion in  Ift.3l,  5720  town,  58'22  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
5704  commune,  between  the  Bienne  and  the  Ome ; Fres- 
nay-le-Vicomte,  population  2775  town,  2840  whole  com- 
mune; and  Bcaumonte-le-Vicomto,  population  1918  town, 
2381  whole  commune,  on  the  Sarthc;  Bourj^le-Roy,  be- 
tween the  Sartho  and  the  Bienne  ; La  Fcrte  Ik’rnard,  po- 
pulation 2535,  on  the  Huine  ; Saint  Come  and  Bunn^tablc. 
population  3672  town.  5803  whole  commune  [Bun?tktaulk}, 
between  the  Orne  and  the  Huine;  and  Montmirail,  near 
the  Biayc.  Mamers  was  anticnlly  fortified,  and  was  taken 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  count  of  BelSrac,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Normans ; but  there  are  now  scarcelv  any 
traces  of  fortiflcatinns.  Tlio  town  is  irregularly  laid  out, 
atid  consists  of  two  large  places  or  squares,  with  a number 
of  streets  adjacent  to  or  terminating  in  them;  neither 
•treoU  nor  squares  are  paved.  The  houses  are  tolerably 


well  built,  chiefly  of  stone.  The  smaller  of  tbe  two  aqaaree 
is  occupied  by  a handsome  covered  market ; tbe  other  by  a 
lan;e  building,  formerly  a convent,  now  oonlaining  tbe 
offices  of  tbe  sub-prefect  and  tho  mayor,  the  collie  or 
high  school,  tho  public  library,  the  theatre,  lire  prison,  aad 
tho  barrack  of  the  gendarmes.  Thtfre  are  public  baths. 
The  townsmen  ore  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ooarse 
linens,  in  which  160b  persuus  in  and  round  tho  town  are 
occupied,  and  of  calico,  which  gives  employment  to  4UO 
more.  Hosiery  is  also  made  ; and  there  are  breweries  and 
tan-yards.  Great  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  brandy, 
wax,  cattle,  and  especially  sheep,  which  are  considered  to 
yield  excellent  mutton,  ^lere  are  five  cousidurablo  tatllw- 
fairs  in  the  year.  Near  the  town  is  an  antient  camp,  as- 
cribed by  some  to  tho  middle  ages,  by  others  to  tbe  lime  of 
Cmsnr.  Fresnay,  or  Frfinay-le-Vicomte,  has  a hnen-hall, 
erected  of  late  years,  and  a museum  of  stuffed  animals.  Tire 
townsmen  are  considered  to  manufacture  the  best  of  the 
linens  sold  at  Paris  as  Alen<;on  linens ; and  two-thirds  of 
them  are  supported  by  this  branch  of  industry.  There  aro 
si.x  yearly  fairs  fur  cattio  and  linen.  Beaumont  owes  iu 
origin  and  its  distinctive  epithet  to  tliu  viscounts  of  La 
Mans,  who  had  a castle  here,  of  which  the  remains  serve  as 
a prison.  It  is  probably  to  one  of  these  nobles  that  we  may 
ascribe  the  artificial  earthen  mound  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  town,  and  which  has  been  planted  arid  laid  out  with 
walks  winding  to  the  summit,  like  tbe  Dano-john  hill  at 
Canterbury.  The  townsmen  manufacture  drugget,  serge, 
and  prunella.  Tho  market,  which  is  held  in  a large  mar- 
kel-placo,  with  a market-house,  is  well  attended;  corn  and 
fat  geese  aro  sold.  There  are  several  vin^ards  near  the 
town,  but  they  do  not  prosper.  La  Ferti^  ^rnard  was  the 
scene  of  a conference  in  1 169,  between  Henry  11.  of  Eng- 
land and  Philippe  Auguste  of  France.  It  was  shortly  after 
taken  by  Philippe:  it  was  again  taken,  a.d.  1424,  d>  the 
English,  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury;  and  in  tl>e  reign  of 
Henri  IV.,  a.o.  159b,  by  the  prince  of  Conti.  Tbe  town, 
whose  population  is  augmented  by  that  of  the  suburbs, 
which  are  comprehended  in  tho  adjacent  communes,  to 
nearly  4000,  has  a small  but  handsome  parish  church  of 
Gtithic  architecture,  a promenade,  and  an  buapital.  The 
old  walls  of  the  town  remain;  and  there  is  a castle  with 
keep  and  towers  in  pretty  good  preservation.  The  principal 
manufacture  u of  coarse  cncckcd  linens  for  the  colonioa ; 
linen-bleaching  is  also  carried  on;  there  are  tile-works, 
and  tan,  flour,  and  fulling  mills.  There  is  a well  attended 
market,  and  much  business  is  done  in  irefoil  seed,  in  rattle 
fattened  in  the  surrounding  mcailow's,  and  in  inferior  butter 
and  tolerable  ebeese.  There  are  seven  fairs  in  tho  year. 
There  is  a public  library.  Saint  Come  is  a pleasant  place 
in  a delightful  situation.  Roman  medals  have  been  dug 
up  here.  Montmirail  is  on  a hill  : it  has  considorablo  glass- 
works for  making  utensils  fur  cliemicul  and  medical  pur- 
puses.  Tho  townsmen  trade  in  iron  : they  have  four  fairs 
in  the  year. 

In  tho  arrondisseroent  of  Saint  Calais  ore — Saint  Calais, 
pop.  in  1831.2864  for  the  town.ur  3638  fur  the  whole  commune ; 
in  1836,  3783  for  the  commune,  not  for  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rraye  ; Vibrayc,  pop.  3037,  and  Besse,  on  the  Braye; 
La  Chartre,  and  CUdteau-du-Lnir,  pop.  2752  town,  3u56 
whole  commune,  on  the  Loir;  Grand- Luce,  on  tho  Veuve, 
wbirh  flows  into  the  Elangsort;  and  Bouloiro  or  Boulloirc, 
on  the  Tortue,  which  joins  tho  Longudvo,  or  Longuere,  a 
feeder  of  the  Huine.  Saint  Calais  was  antiently  called  Anille, 
from  the  name  of  the  brook  on  which  it  stands,  until  it  re- 
ceived its  present  name,  derived  from  a Saint  Calais  who 
fuundod  a monastery  bero  in  the  sixth  century.  The  town 
lie.4  in  a hollow,  amid  hills  covered  with  scanty  cropa  of  corn  ; 
it  has  an  interesting  Gothic  church  and  a spire,  two  public 
walks,  one  of  them  by  tbe  side  of  the  brook,  and  a large 
place  or  square.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  serge  and 
other  woollens,  coltuns,  linens,  leather,  and  glass ; they  carry 
on  trade  in  cotton  goods  and  trefoil  s.eed.  There  aro  a subor- 
dinate court  of  justice  and  a high  school.  Near  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Vibraye  has  an  iron-work, 
a tan-yard,  and  an  hospital.  Much  corn  and  many  pigs 
aro  sold  in  its  market,  and  it  has  seven  yearly  fairs.  At 
Be$!ic,  cotton  goods,  wax  candlos,  and  paper  are  made. 
Chdicau-du-Loir  gets  its  name  from  an  antient  castle  of 
the  rounisof  Anjou,  erected  in  tho  oluvenih  century  and 
(lemolishtHl  in  the  eighteenth.  The  older  part  of  the  town 
is  badly  laid  out,  and  is  composed  of  steep,  narrow,  and  lU* 
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built  tlrtett ; bat  the  n«w  street,  along  which  the  road  iVom 
Le  Mane  to  Tours  pa.ssca,  is  itraight  and  composed  of  neat 
atone  bouses  with  gartlens  ; it  traverses  a handsome  and 
r^ular  square,  planted  with  trees  and  serving  as  a public 
walk,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  oasile,  Near  the  town,  on 
a hill  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Loir,  is  a singular  fau> 
bourg,  or  suburb,  consisting  not  of  houses,  but  of  caves 
hollowed  out  in  the  ruck  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  and  inhabited  by  above  a hundred  families,  linen- 
weavers  cluedy,  but  some  vine-dressers  and  labourers. 
There  are  at  CUleaU‘du-Luir  an  hospital,  a iheatte,  public 
baths,  and  a collate.  Linens,  leather,  and  cotton  yarn  are 
manufactured ; cattle,  wood,  corn,  and  wine  are  sold : there 
is  a considerable  weekly  market ; and  there  are  six  yearly 
fairs.  LaCbartre  consists  of  one  principal  street,  opening  in 
one  part  into  a small  place  or  square,  and  of  some  smaller 
streets  running  into  tne  principal  one.  Some  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  live  in  caws,  similarfo  Uiose  of  Clidteau-du-Loir, 
but  not  so  pleasantly  situated.  Near  the  town  are  two 
mounds,  the  earthworks  apparently  of  an  antieot  castle. 
The  inhabitants  ton  leather,  and  tr^e  in  wine  and  catile; 
they  have  six  considerable  yearly  fairs.  Grand  Luce  was 
rebuilt  after  a dreadful  fire  in  1786;  much  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle  is  carried  on.  Coarse  linens  are  manufactured  at 
Buuloire. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  La  Fldobe  ore— La  Fldcbe,  pop. 
in  1831,  6970  town,  6491  whole  commune;  in  1836,  6440 
eommune;  Lo  Lude,pop.  9182  town,  3260  whole  commune; 
and  Vaaa,  ontbeI..oir;  Pontval'.ain  and  Mwnsign^,  on  or 
near  the  Orno;  Noycn,  Malicorne,  Parof,  and  Sabli^,  pop. 
3.304  town,  3999  whole  commune,  on  the  Sarthe;  Pr^cigiid, 
between  the  Loir  and  the  Sarthe ; and  Bi ulon.  on  the  V£gre. 
La  Fldche  is  agreeably  situated  in  the  pleasant  valley  of 
the  Loir.  It  cimsists  of  three  principal  streets,  two  of  them 
parallel  to  each  other  running  through  the  town  fur  the 
distance  of  about  half  a mile,  and  the  third  at  right  angles 
to  them  ; together  with  a few  smaller  streets  or  lanes.  Tlie 
two  parallel  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  well  paved  ; the 
road  from  Paris  by  Le  Mans  to  Angers  and  Nantes  passot 
through  one  of  them  ; the  other  is  partly  hoed  by  the  exten- 
sive buildings  of  the  military  school.  The  places  or  squares 
are  small  The  pnnciiial  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall, 
an  edifice  of  regular  aesign,  which  remained  for  some  lime 
and  perhaps  still  remains  incomplete.  The  parish  church 
resembles  a village  church  : there  is  a pleasant  promenade 
Ofhacent  to  it.  The  royal  military  school  occupies  a royal 
palace  built  by  Henri  IV.,  and  afterwards  bestowed  by  him 
on  the  Jesuits  for  a collcgo.  On  the  su^resaion  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1 762.  it  was  converted  by  Louis  XV.  into  a mili- 
tary school ; and  after  being  suppressed  at  the  Kevuluiion. 
was  revived  by  Louis  XVlll.  Prince  Eugene,  Descartes, 
and  the  astronomer  Picard  were  educated  here  while  the 
Jesuits  had  the  place.  The  buildings  are  arranged  round 
Qve  courts;  the  principal  of  which,  with  its  adjacent  garden, 
is  very  handsome.  The  princ-ipal  gateway  is  adorned  with 
sculptured  ornaments  and  a bust  of  Henri  IV.  There  is 
also  a large  park,  which  is  embelliBhud  by  the  running  water 
brought  from  two  or.  three  miles  distance  for  the  supply  of 
the  building.  There  are  about  690  pupils,  400  of  them  sup- 
ported by  the  goveniment.  There  is  a handsome  chapel  in 
the  institution,  and  there  are  a library  of  9000  volumes  and 
a gallery  of  paintings.  Tho  town  has  a theatre  and  two 
public  Gibing  establishments.  The  trade  of  La  FIdebe  is 
not  great ; it  consists  cbieHy  in  tlie  oom,  bay,  wine,  poultry, 
and  gamo  of  tho  neighbourhood;  the  two  last  are  sent  to 
Paris,  where  they  are  much  esteemed  for  their  delicacy.  Black 
veils  for  nuns,  leather,  and  glue  are  made.  There  are  twelve 
yearly  fairs.  This  town  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  also  at  a 
latur  period  tho  scene  of  conteat  between  the  republican  and 
Vendoan  armies.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of  the 
feudal  lords  of  La  Flfiche.  Le  Lude  consists  of  well-built 
houses,  but  the  streets  are  very  irregularly  laid  out.  It  is  com- 
manded by  an  antient  castle,  whose  massivu  ouadrangular 
wal)«,  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Loir,  and 
hanked  by  enormous  round  towers,  one  of  them  in  ruins,  pre- 
sent a striking  appeanneo.  Tlie  park  in  which  the  castle 
stands  was  stockra  with  fine  timber,  now  partially  or  wholly 
felled.  There  is  a small  hospital  in  tho  town.  The  inbabitp 
ants  carry  on  a considerable  trade  in  leather,  and  have  eight 
yearly  fairs,  one  of  them  for  leather  and  two  for  cattle.  Vaas 
has  a small  square  planted  with  trees;  the  townsmen  manu- 
facture leather ; there  are  four  yearly  fturs.  The  town  was, 


before  the  Revolution,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  of 
a PremoDstratensian  abbey  founded  m the  rei^n  of  Charle- 
magne. At  Poiitvallain  trade  is  carried  on  lu  cattlo  and 
Bwmo ; at  Malicorne  earthenware,  pottery,  and  tiles  are 
made;  at  Parc6  paper  is  monufsoiured.  8.vbl£  was  aniienlly 
1 a place  of  strength,  but  its  fortifications  have  been  entirely 
demolished.  The  streets  aro  narrow  and  crooked ; there  is 
a small  but  pleasant  boulevard  raised  like  a terrace  along 
tho  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  which  furins  a semicircular  bend 
round  tho  town.  There  is  a bridge  over  the  river,  built  of 
marble  quarried  near  the  town,  which,  though  in  its  rough 
state  of  a slate  colour,  becomes  of  a deep  black  with  vcios 
of  white  when  polisbetl.  There  isa  handsome  mansion  near 
the  town,  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but 
allowed  to  go  lo  decay.  A considurablo  manufacture  of  gluvoa, 
which  are  sent  to  Paris,  is  carried  on  ; and  tlmre  is  consider- 
able trade  in  corn,  fniit,  and  the  marble  quarrieil  near  the 
town.  There  are  four  fairs  in  the  year.  At  Prfeignu,  or 
Pressegn^,  is  a tolerably  well  frequented  mineral  spring ; 
the  town  has  a manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and 
there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Leather  is  made  at  Brulun. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  noticed,  is  that  of 
commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

This  department,  with  that  of  Mayenne,  constitutes  the 
diocese  of  Le  Mans,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a sufi'ragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cour  Royale  and  of  the  Aoodemie  Universiiaire  of  Angors; 
and  in  the  fourth  military  division,  tlie  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Tours.  It  semis  seven  members  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  respocl  of  education  it  is  considerably 
below  the  average  of  Fiance.  In  every  hundred  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  182b-29,  only  thirty 
could  read  and  write,  the  average  of  the  French  dup^luicnls 
being  above  thirty-nine. 

Tlie  department  was  in  the  earliest  historic  period  chietly 
inoludod  in  the  territories  of  tlie  Aulerci  Cenomaiii  ( A^Xip- 
«ot  ol  Kivopevot,  Ptol.) ; small  portions  just  on  the  border 
were  probably  included  in  the  territories  of  tho  ai^acent 
tribes;  the  Arvii  (ApovTm,  Ptol.),  on  the  west,  the  olouient 
of  whose  name  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  that  of  tlie 
river  Erve;  and  the  Andes,  or  Andecavi  (’Oy^ucdviu,  Piol.), 
and  Turoues  (TovpouYiet  in  some  MSS.  of  Ptol.,  Tgvpovo*  in 
another),  on  the  south.  These  were  all  included  in  tlie 
Roman  province  of  LugdunensisTerlia.  The  only  antient 
town  which  is  known  to  have  been  within  this  territory  is 
Suindiiium  (Siibdinnum,  Tab.  Peuiinger;  Obtviivor,  Plol.), 
afterwards  Cenomani,  now  Le  Mans;  there  is  a posiiiuu, 

' Fines,'  in  (he  Peutinger  Table,  which  D'Anville  places  just 
on  (ho  border  of  the  adjacent  dioceses  of  Le  Mans  and 
Chartres.  In  the  division  of  France  into  provinces,  this 
department  was  included  in  Maine,  except  the  southern 
border,  which  was  included  in  Anjou;  it  was  tlie  scene  of 
frequent  hostilities  in  the  middle  ages,  during  a short  period 
of  which  it  fwmed  pert  of  the  exiensivo  Contineulal  terri- 
tories of  the  Anglo-Norman  priocaa.  It  suffered  consider- 
ably during  the  Vendean  war  which  followed  the  French 
Retolulion. 

SARTl,  GIUSEPPE,  aeompooer,  ooee  in  high  repute, 
and  wboM)  name  is  still  too  familiar  to  tho  readers  of  musical 
histcHyto  be  omitted  here — though  his  works,  like  roost  Uiat 
are  writlen  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  day.  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a sacred  terzetto,  consigned  to  oblivion  — was 
born  in  1 730,  at  Faeoza.  In  1 766  he  became  3facr/ro  di 
Caprila  at  the  oourt  of  Copenhagen : he  afterwards  com- 
posed for  the  court  of  Dresden ; and  finally  entered  into 
the  service  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  who  treated  him  with  a 
liberality  truly  imperial,  at  whoso  demise  ho  was  continued 
in  all  his  appointments  and  emoluments  by  Paul,  her 
successor.  His  ehe/-(f esuvre,  'Giuho  Sabino,'  an  opera, 
which  was  extravagantly  applauded  abroad,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Burner,  did  not  succeed  in  London ; 
indeed  the  neglect  into  which  it  speedily  fell  here, 
and,  in  time,  everywhere  else,  may  be  adduced  as  a 
proof  of  its  inherent  weaknesa,  and  of  the  want  of  that 
power  in  the  composer  which  is  apparent  in  most  of  his 
works  that  are  known  to  us.  Sarti  produced  about  thirty 
operas,  and  some  sacred  music.  Of  the  latter,  the  terzetto 
alluded  to  above,  *Ampliuslava  me,'  is  well  known  and 
deservedly  idmir^.  He  died  at  Berlin,  in  )802. 

SARTO.  ANDREA  VANUCCHL  called  */8arfo.  from 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  a tailor,  was  bom  at 
, Florence  in  1488.  and  having  shown  an  early  predilection 
I for  drawing,  was  placed  with  a goldsmith  to  learn  the  bust- 
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ncti  of  engraving  or  plate.  Being  not  sct\  by  Giovanni 
Barilo,  a painter  of  no  great  celerity,  he  |>cr»uade<l  lii< 
father  to  cnirust  hi^  sun  to  his  care.  With  him  >oung  Sarto 
reiualticd  three  years,  ami  manifested  such  extraordinary 
talent  that  Rarilc  plnred  him  with  Pietro  Cosimo,  who  was 
consideroil  one  of  the  btost  painters  in  Italy.  On  leaving 
the  school  of  Cusimo  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Kruncisco 
Higio,  with  whom  he  executed  some  works  in  the  public 
buihlmgs  of  Florence,  which  gained  him  considerable  repu- 
tation. Lanzi  observes  that  his  iropruvcinent  was  not  so 
rapid  as  that  of  many  other  artists,  but  slow  and  gradual. 
1 1 ho.s  been  erroneously  asserted  I hat  he  never  was  at  Rome, 
but  wo  are  assure*!  by  Vasari  that  he  passed  some  time  in 
that  city.  Wo  are  informed  that  it  was  after  bis  return 
from  Rome  that  ho  painted  for  the  monastery  of  the  Salvi 
his  admire*!  pictures  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Last  Supper.  Of  the  last, 
Lanzi  repori.s,  that  at  the  siege  of  Floi  enec  in  I Ail),  the 
suhhers,  after  haring  dvstmye*!  the  church  and  part  of  the 
convent,  when  tlmy  L'literea  the  refectory,  stood  motionless 
before  it,  and  had  not  the  heart  to  demolish  it. 

Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  desiring  to  procure  specimens 
of  the  Works  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  in  Italy, 
Andrea  del  Rarto  was  commissioned  to  paint  a picture  fur 
his  Majesty,  ami  sent  in  a Dead  Christ,  with  the  Virgin.  8t. 
John,  and  other  flgures,  patnlod  in  bis  best  manner,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  tlie  Ciallery*  of  the 
Louvre.  This  picture  being  universally  admired,  the  king 
invited  the  artist  to  Paris,  where  ho  was  receive*!  with  greut 
dUtinchon,  and  nbloined  considerable  employment  both 
from  Francis  and  the  nobility.  Amidst  this  succeia  he 
received  a letter  from  his  wife,  urging  him  to  return  to 
Florence.  Ho  accordingly  requested  Icavoof  absence  for  a 
few  months,  prorainiiig  to  return  with  his  family  and  settle 
in  Franco.  Tlie  king  granted  his  petition;  and  not  only 
made  him  liberal  presents,  but  entrusted  him  with  largo 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
drawings.  Andrea  however,  on  roiurning  to  Florence,  squan- 
dered away  the  whole  of  the  king's  money  as  well  as  his 
own.  At  last  he  was  reduce*!  to  poverty  ; an<(  his  conscience 
reproaching  him  willi  his  ingratitude  to  his  royal  bene- 
factor, he  sunk  into  despondency,  was  abandoned  by  his 
wife  and  the  false  friends  with  wiiou  he  had  spent  bii'pro- 
(H-rty,  and  at  last  his  afflictioiu  were  ended  by  the  plague, 
which  carried  him  off  in  1530,  in  the  •12nd  year  of  his  age. 

The  chuirhes,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Florence  contain 
many  of  his  best  works.  Andr*ja  is  praised  by  Vasari  as 
the  prince  of  the  Tuscan  school,  for  having  committed 
fewer  faults  than  any  other  Florentine  painter. 

Uis  colouring  is  distinguished  by  sweetness  and  harmony 
of  lone ; and  ho  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  bis  relief 
and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  Uis  draperies 
ore  ea.sy  and  graceful,  and  his  design  exlromely  correct. 
Yet  he  scums  to  have  wanlod  the  grandeur  which  charac- 
terises the  greatest  masters. 

SARUM.  We  propose  under  this  Itead  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Did  Saruin.  and  a notice  of  the  bishopric  now 
fixed  at  New  Surum,  or  Baliabury.  [Saliskl-ry.] 

Old  Sarum,  situated  about  a miie  and  a half  north  of 
Salisbury,  is  generally  reganled  as  the  Sorbiodunuro  of  the 
Romans.  Its  name,  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  sor^b, 

* dry«'  and  dun,  ‘a  city  or  fortress.’  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a Bntish  post;  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
Beige,  who  inhabited  this  part  of  Britain,  and  was  per* 
liaps  one  of  the  towns  taken  by  Vespasian  when  engaged 
in  the  subjugation  of  this  part  of  the  island  under  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  [Britannia.  voI.  t..  p.  442.]  The  number 
of  Roman  roads  which  met  at  Old  ^rum,  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  place  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  show  that  the 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  the  remains  pre- 
sent little  reaembtance  to  the  uausil  form  of  their  posts.  ! 
The  roads  le*l  to  Calleva  Atrebaium,  now  Silchester;  to 
Venta  Belgarum,  now  Winchester ; to  Durnovaria.  now 
Dorchester;  ami  to  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

In  the  >Suxuii  times,  Sarum,  un*!er  the  somewhat  altered 
name  of  Scarubyrig,  Surasbyria.  and  Sarisbeha,  is  fre- 
iiuenlly  noticed  by  lustoruins.  Konric,  son  of  Cerdic. 
tlefeatcd  the  Britons  in  this  neighbourhood,  a.d.  552  ; and 
ill  1UU3  the  place  was  taken  aud  burned  by  Sweyn.  king  of 
Denmark.  Umler  tho  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
lv)nces,oouiiciU  eccleaia»tical  and  civil  were  held  here,  and 
the  town  became  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  There  was  a 
casUe  or  fortrebs,  which  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 


Alfred,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  tlic  citadel ; and  the 
city  was  defended  by  a wall,  witbm  the  enclosure  of  which 
the  cathedral  stood. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  contur}’  the  oppression  of  tho 
msiellans,  or  captains  of  the  castle,  and  their  di>putcswith 
tho  bishops  and  elurgv,  led  to  the  removal  of  the  cathedral 
to  its  present  site.  Many  or  most  of  tho  citizens  also  re- 
movea,  and  the  rise  of  New  Sarum  [Salisri'Rv]  led  to  the 
decoy  of  the  older  place:  so  that  in  the  time  of  I..eland 
there  was  not  one  inhabited  house  in  it.  It  returned  mem- 
bers to  parliament  2.1  Edward  1.,  and  again  34  Edward  III., 
from  which  latter  punod  it  continued  to  return  them  uiilii 
it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  It  was  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  most  striking  instance  of  a rotten  borough, 
continuing  to  return  inembcra  when  it  had  uoilher  house 
nor  inhabilant. 

The  earthworks  of  Old  Sarum  are  very  conspicuous 
They  arc  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Marlborough  to 
Salisbury,  and  consist  of  a circular  or  rather  oval  enlrench- 
inenl;  a smaller  entrenchment  of  similar  form  within  tlio 
first ; and  some  eartlien  banks  extending  from  the  innt*r  to 
the  outer  entrenebment,  and  subdividing  the  area  between 
them.  The  outer  entrenchment,  consisting  of  a vallum  or 
rampart  surrounded  by  a ditch,  encloses  an  area  of  twenty- 
seven  acres  and  a half:  the  outer  circumference  of  the 
ditch  is  just  above  seven  furlongs,  or  nearly  one  mile. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  top  of  the  rampart  tlie 
height  is  1U6  feet,  llie  height  of  the  rampart  of  the  inner 
ondoHure.  measured  in  s similar  way.  is  about  lOO  feet. 
There  are  a few  fragments  of  walls.  The  outer  enclosure 
has  two  openings  or  entrances;  one,  defended  by  a horn- 
work,  towards  tho  east,  the  otlicr  towards  the  west.  The 
inner  enclosure  has  only  one  entran**e.  namely  towards  the 
east.  (Sir  R C.  Huaru's  Antient  IVtUthire.) 

Tlie  diocese  arose  from  that  of  Sherborne,  which  was 
formed,  in  the  reign  of  Ina  of  VVussex,  by  dismemberment 
fioiii  tho  diocese  of  Winchester,  previously  the  only  one  in 
Wessex.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  centurv-,  tho  diocose 
of  Sherborne  was  divided  into  three;  and  tlie  bishop  of  one 
uf  theso  had  hit  seat  succoasivciy  at  Ramsbury,  nut  far 
from  Marlborough,  at  Wilton,  and  perhaps  at  Sunning  m 
Berkshire.  In  tlie  timo  of  Bishop  Herman,  in  tho  reign  ol 
Edward  the  Confessor,  this  diocese  and  that  of  Sherborne 
wore  united,  and  the  i»vat  of  the  bishop  fixed  ot  Old  Sarum, 
from  whenoe.asalready  noticod.it  wai  removed  to  Salisbury. 

The  diocese,  before  tho  late  alterations,  comprehended 
the  enuntios  of  WilU  and  Korks,  tlio  former  comprehend- 
ing the  archdeaconries  of  Salisbunr  aud  Wilts  and  the 
latter  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks.  These  were  dividml  into 
thirteen  rural  deaneries,  as  follows:  1.  Archduacoury  of 
Sahsburv— I,  Amesbury;  2,  Chalk;  3,  Pottern  ; 4,  Wil- 
ton; 5,  Wylyo.  II.  Anhdcaconry  of  Wills— 6,  Aveburv; 
7.  Marlborough:  B,  Cricklade  ; 9,  Malmsbury.  111.  Arch- 
deaconry of  Berks — 10,  Abingdon;  11,  Nowbiury;  12, 
Reading:  13,  Wallingford. 

By  thereconimenduiiunof  the  Church  Cuinroissioncra  the 
following  changes  have  been  made  or  arc  to  be  mode.  The 
whole  archdeaconry  of  Berks  is  tran.sierrud  to  the  diocese 
of  Oxford ; and  tlie  deaneries  of  CrickUdo  and  Malmsbury. 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wills,  to  that  of  Gloucester.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  arebdoaronryor  Doraut,  coniprehending 
the  five  rural  deaneries  uf  Bridport,  Dorchester,  Pirn)  erne, 
Shafton,  and  Whitchurch,  has  beeu  added  ft'oin  the  diocese 
of  Bristol.  The  number  of  archdeaconries  is  still  three, 

I that  of  rural  deaneries  twelve. 

Tho  cathedral  elwgy  consist  of  the  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor  of  the  church,  treasurer,  six  canons  reshien- 
tiary,  who  are  also  prebendaries,  sub-dean,  succenior, 
thirty-eight  prebondaries,  and  four  pnest-vicars ; beeirics 
•ingmg-men,  clwristers,  organist,  and  other  olficcrs.  I'he 
net  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric,  on  tho  average  of  three 
yuara  ending  with  1B3I,  was  3939/.,  but  it  was  supposed 
that  on  a more  extended  average  it  would  amount  to  500o/. 
or  from  that  to  61KJUL  per  annum.  It  is  not  propose*!  by  iho 
eoinmUsioners  to  make  any  alteiatioii  m this  respect.  Tlic 
revenue  of  the  calbedml  at  tlio  same  period  averagetl  279'J/., 
and  was  expected  to  decrease  ; the  corporation  bharmg  this 
revenue  consisted  of  tho  dean,  who  received  lvro*uighth», 
and  six  canons,  wlio  received  ono-eightb  each.  1 he  dean, 
chancellor,  precentor,  treasurer,  and  prebendaries  hsd 
their  separatu  revenucTi.  and  the  four  pnest'Vicaia  formed  a 
corporation  hv  themselves. 

SvVRZA'NA.  [Bcezia.] 
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SAR2EAU.  [Morbihas.] 

SASSAI'RAS,  iho  naaae  uf  a genus  of  plants  belonging 
U the  natural  orxler  Lauracese.  This  is  one  of  the  genera 
into  which  the  old  genus  J^urtis  of  Linnsus  has  hcen 
divided  by  Nves  von  Esenbeck  ami  other  botanists.  It  is 
known  by  its  dicecious  {lowers,  C-parted  mombranous  calyx, 
with  equal  segments  permanent  at  the  base.  The  barren 
flowers  have  9 stamens  in  3 rows,  the  3 inner  with  double- 
stalked  glands  at  the  base  ; the  anthers  linear,  4-celled,  with 
their  faces  turned  inwards.  The  fertile  Uuwors  have  stcrito 
stamens,  which  are  fewer  than  or  os  many  as  in  the  barren 
flowers.  The  fruit  is  succulent,  placed  on  Uic  thick  fleshy 
apex  of  the  peduncle,  and  seated  in  the  torn  unchanged  calyx. 
The  leaves  are  deciduous ; flowers  yellow.  The  species  uf  this 
genus  must  known  is  the  5.  oJtcincUe,  the  Sassafras  Laurel, 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
woods  of  North  America,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is 
mostly  a small  true  or  bush,  but  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  40  or  50  feet.  Its  flowers  aro  arranged  in  naked 
downy  racemes,  which  open  before  iho  leaves  appear,  and 
aro  furnished  with  subulate  deciduous  bracts.  Tlie  leaves 
arc  membranous,  bright-green,  smooth  above,  finely  downy 
beneath,  very  variable  in  form,  and  tapering  in  a wedge- 
like manner  into  the  poliolo.  Tlie  fruit  is  of  a bright  blue 
oulour,  as  large  as  a small  cherry,  and  seated  u^ion  red  cla- 
vate  peduncles.  In  America  tbo  sassafras  is  divided  into 
two  varieties,  the  red  and  while.  Its  great  use  is  for  me- 
dicin.al  purposes.  It  is  however  employed  in  America  for 
making  bedsteads  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  which  are 
not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  give  out  a very 
agreeable  odour.  This  plant  is  iiitoresiing  in  connection 
with  the  histm-y  of  America,  as  it  is  said  that  it  was  its 
strong  aroioalic  smell  that  convinced  Columbus,  wbon  seek- 
ing the  New  ^Vurld,  that  a shore  was  near  at  band,  and 
citcouragud  him  to  |)en.cvcrc,  at  a time  when  his  crow  had 
mutmico,  and  the  fuiluru  of  attaining  the  objects  of  his  ex- 
pcdiiion  was  threatened.  This  tree  has  b^n  grown  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  some  instances  lias  attained  great 
height  and  grown  luxuriantly.  It  may  bo  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  ino  roots  or  suckers,  and  should  be  planted  in  a 
sheltcrod  situation.  Its  foliage  is  best  when  grown  against 
a wall. 

A species  of  Magnolia,  tlie  A/,  glauca,  is  called  in  Ame- 
rica the  Swamp  Sassufraa,  and  tlie  Sassafras  nuts  of  the 
London  shops  are,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  produce  of 
the  Xeciandra  Pitchoryminor. 

SASSAFR.AS,  Medical  Properties  op.  The  tree 
which  yields  this  sub>lanco  is  the  SaSHafras  officinale  (Necs) 
(Laurus  Sassafras.  Lin.);  a native  of  North  America,  occur- 
ring from  Canada  to  Florida.  It  is  said  to  grow  in  Mexico, 
and  Martins  mentions  it  as  a part  of  the  Materia  Medico  of 
Brazil ; but  it  isprobable  that  it  was  introduced  from  Florida. 
The  root  is  the  oQlcinalpari  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia; 
but  the  whole  plant  possesses  the  aromatic  odour  common  to 
the  I.,aurincm.  and  some  assert  tliat  the  bark  of  the  stem  and 
branches  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  root ; but  this  seems 
to  be  an  error.  The  root,  invested  with  the  bark,  comes  to 
Europe  in  pieces  sometimes  two  feet  long,  and  from  tho 
thickness  of  an  arm  to  half  afoot  in  diameter,  irregularly 
bent,  knotty,  and  with  a light,  soft,  porous  wood.  Tho 
bark  also  occurs  detached  from  tho  wood  in  pieces  two  or 
three  inches  long.  tVom  one  and  a half  to  two  inches  broad, 
sometimes  rolled  outwards,  but  more  generally  curved  in- 
wards ; of  a dirty  grey  or  browiVisli  colour  externally,  and  a 
fungoiil  surface,  of  a reddish  colour  inlernallv.  The  tasto 
is  sharp,  acrid,  aromatic,  end,  as  well  os  tho  odour,  re- 
sembles fennel. 

The  chief  constituents  arc:  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  ex- 
tractive. The  oil  is  the  moit  active.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  distillation.  Ten  pounds  of  the  root  yield  two  and  a 
half  drachms.  Tlie  specific  gravity  is  1*094.  It  consists  of 
(wo  oils,  separable  by  water,  in  which  the  one  floats  and 
the  other  itnkit.  By'timc  or  a low  tomperature,  it  deposits 
a stuarupten,  or  crystals  of  sassafras  camphor. 

Sassafras  acts  as  a stimulant  to  tho  circulation,  especially  of 
tho  capillaries,  causing  an  increased  secretion  from  the  skin, 
if  the  person  bo  kept  warm,  or  from  the  kidneys,  if  cool. 
Should  these  organs  fail  to  be  influenced  by  ir.  heat  and 
genera)  excitement,  with  headache,  are  the  results.  It  is  of 
unquesticnablo  utility  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  its 
activity  is  generally  destroyed  by  Iho  improi>cr  roodo  of  ad- 
minUterm^  it.  Decoction  dissipates  the  volatile  oil,  and  is 
a most  nbjcriionab'e  ))rcparatioti.  Infusion  or  a tincture 
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may  be  used,  or  the  volatile  oil  rubbed  up  with  sugar. 
Other  species  of  Sassafras  are  used  in  India  and  Java. 

SASSA'N1Da«.  [PEfoiA— HiXory.j 

S.VSSARI.  [Sardegna.] 

S.ATELLITE  {tatellfs,  an  attendant  soldier  or  guard), 
a name  given  to  the  smaller  planets  which  accompany  and 
revolve  round  tbo  larger  ones.  With  this  exception,  that 
the  rotation  of  a satellito  round  its  own  axis  is  made  iii 
the  same  time  as  its  orbital  revolution  round  its  primary, 
in  every  case  in  which  it  ha.s  yet  been  fully  made  out  that 
there  U a motion  of  rotation,  there  seems  to  be  no  circum- 
stance which  can  bo  pointed  out  in  which  the  satellites  have 
any  distinctive  peculiarities.'  Those  of  Uranus  (which  move 
from  cast  to  west)  even  form  an  oxceptiun  to  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  universal  law  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
namely,  that  they  move  from  west  to  east.  The  earth  has 
one  satellite  [Moon],  JuriTER  has  four,  Saturn  seven,  and 
Uranus  six  (according  to  William  Henchel),  though 
owing  to  the  diflicully  of  seeing  them,  two  only  have  yet 
been  seen  bv  any  other  observer:  this  point  is  further 
treated  in  Uranus.  See  also  Gravitation,  Solar  Sys- 
tem. Astronomy,  G.alilko,  Huyguk.ns,  Cassini,  Hers- 

CHEL,  &C. 

SATERLAND.  a district  iu  the  grand-duchy  of  Olden- 
burg, comprises  the  three  parishes  of  Scharrel,  Ramsloh, 
and  Slriicklingeii,  with  a population  of  about  2000  inhabi- 
tants.  This  little  tract  forms  a plateau  surrounded  by  im- 
passable morasses,  over  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
road  and  scarcely  a path.  It  is  situated  on  two  rivers,  the 
Markii  and  the  Obe,  which  unite  at  Scharrel,  and  then, 
under  the  name  of  Sater-Ems,  run  north-west  through  the 
country  to  the  So->te.  It  is  1*2  miles  long,  5 broad,  and  is 
surroundeil  on  all  sides,  except  the  river,  with  nfarshes  and 
heaths.  In  very  dry  weather  it  is  possible  to  enter  it  from 
East  Friesland  on  horseback  and  in  light  carriages,  though 
this  is  attended  with  considerable  diflicully.  C)n  tbo  other 
side  the  ground  is  not  firm,  except  in  the  severest  frost. 
Tlie  inhabitants,  who  arc  all  of  Frisian  descent,  still  speak 
their  mother  longue  and  likewise  tho  Westphalian  dialect. 
From  their  secluded  situation,  they  have  retained  the  man- 
ners of  thoir  ancestors,  and  are  in  this  respect  a very  re- 
markable people.  Their  country  is  watered  by  tho  Satcr- 
Kms,  which  facilitates  their  communication  with  East 
Friesland,  whither  they  send  their  superfluous  produce  for 
sale,  and  receive  in  return  the  few  articles  which  they  re- 
quire. They  cultivate  rye  and  buckwheat,  which  thrive 
very  well  in  their  sandy  soil.  They  have  oxen,  s1kh>p,  and 
cows,  considerable  turf-moors,  but  no  wood,  and  only  here 
and  there  an  isolated  fruit-tree.  They  are  exempt  from 
game-laws,  which  is  a very  profitable  privil^e  on  account 
of  tbo  number  of  wild-fowl.  They  employ  themselves  in 
knitting  stockings,  and  manufacture  most  of  their  clothes 
from  the  wool  uf  tho  sheep ; all  of  them  are  likewise  free  to 
exercise  tho  trades  of  brewing,  baking,  and  distilling,  and 
also  to  fish  without  paying  for  a licence.  At  the  hay- 
making season,  the  morasses  aro  crossed  in  very  light  wag- 
gons with  broad  wheels  not  hooped  with  iron,  and  the  horses 
have  pieces  of  board  attached  to  thoir  feet,  to  prevent  them 
from  sinking  in.  Tho  country  is  governed  by  twelve  burgo- 
masters, four  from  each  of  the  three  parishes  ; half  of  them 
go  out  every  year,  and  choose  their  successors,  who  must  not 
be  related  to  them  by  consanguinity,  and  whose  appointment 
is  confirmed  by  tho  people.  Tliis  takes  place  in  a general 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants,  held  every  year,  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  at  Ramsloh,  in  the  church  of  which  the  archives 
are  kept. 

SATIN.  rSiLit.] 

SATIN  SPAR,  Carbonaie  of  Lime,  Pibraut  Arra- 
gonite  (t).  Structure  fibrous,  the  fibres  parallel,  usually 
waved,  and  always  transverse  to  the  vein  in  which  the  mi- 
neral occurs.  Like  arragonito  in  general,  it  is  harder  than 
common  calcareous  spar.  Colour  white,  soroclimcs  yel- 
lowish or  greyish.  Translucent.  Speeifio  gravity  2'7.  It 
occurs  nt  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland,  and  North  America, 
in  tabular  masses  of  an  inch  or  (wo  in  thickness,  in  veins 
iu  slaty  clay  and  shale.  It  consists  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
of  carl^natc  of  lime. 

SATIRE  is  properTr  a species  of  Roman  poetry,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Satyrie  drama  of  tho 
Greeks.  The  I.4itin  word  Saiura  or  Sati'ra  arpears  to  have 
originally  signified  a collection  of  various  things,  and  ac- 
coi^ingly  this  name  is  applied  to  food  composed  of  various 
ingredients,  and  also  to  a law  consisting  of  several  dUUnet 
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particulars  of  a different  nature.  (Feslua,  #.  r. ; Diuinwl., 
lii.,  !».  4S3,  cd.  Putsch.)  TIu;  Roman  satire  is  firat  men- 
lioned  a*  a kind  of  dramatic  jHJrforraance  (Liv.,  vii.  3),  and 
a|)i>car8  to  have  been,  like  the  early  Atcllante  Fabulac,  only 
a rudi)  improvisatory  farce,  ttithout  dramatic  conncctiun, 
but  full  of  raillery  and  wit  This  specie  of  compositjon 
arose  from  the  jiractice,  which  has  prevailed  in  Italy  from 
the  earliest  limes  to  tlm  present  day.  of  the  country  wople 
making  rude  extempore  verses  in  ndicuh*  of  one  another  at 
various  festivals,  and  especially  at  tlie  time  of  the  vintage. 
Such  were  the  Fescennini  verses,  which  Macrobius  tells  us 
(Saturn.,  ii.  4)  were  sometimes  written  os  satires  upon  i>er- 
son*.  Tho  old  dramatic  Saluriv  continued  to  be  performed 
on  the  Roman  stage  till  a late  period,  under  the  name  of 
Exodia,  which  were  laughable  iDterlud«;s  in  verse,  and  were 
performed  between  the  diflerent  Atellanc  plays.  (Diction- 
uruj^  Greek  iout  Rotmin  art  Kjeodia.) 

name  of  satire  was  afterwards  limited  to  a sjhjcIcs  of 
poetry  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  in  which  Ennius  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  writer.  Tlic  satires  of  Ennjus  up- 
pear  to  have  Won  so  called  because  they  were  written  on  j 
a variety  of  subjecU,  and  in  many  difiurcnl  metres ; but  as 
hardly  any  fragments  have  cume  down  to  us,  we  know 
very  liule  of  the  subjecU  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Lucilius  however  was  the  first  who  constructed  satire  on 
tltuse  principles  of  art  which  were  c*>nsidered  in  the  time  of 
Horace  as  essential  requisites  in  a satiric  poem.  Lucilius 
principally  used  tlie  hexameter  metre,  which  was  afterwards 
almost  oxclunivcly  employed  by  the  sullric  poeu.  His 
poems  were  uoi  only  satires  upi>u  the  vices  and  follies  of 
mankind  in  general,  but  also  conlaiued  attacks  upon  private 
individuals.  They  formed  the  model  on  which  Horace  wrote 
his  satires;  but  the  circumslances  of  the  times  prevented 
Horace,  even  if  ho  had  the  inclination,  from  attacking 
eminent  political  charaters,  as  Lucilius  had  done.  His 
own  easy  temper  and  happv  disposition,  os  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  led  him  to  attack  the 
foibles  and  follies  of  mankind  in  a style  of  playftil  raillery, 
which  forms  a'striking  contrast  to  the  severe  invectives  of 
Juvenal.  The  increased  C4irruplion  of  morals  at  Rome  un- 
der ibc  early  emperors,  ami  the  cruel  punishments  which 
had  beeu  iutliried  by  Dv>mitian  upon  tho  wise  and  the  goo<l, 
naturally  led  Juveual  to  attack  the  vices  of  his  ago  with 
seventy  aud  vigour.  llio  works  of  the  other  Roiuai.  sati- 
rists are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  Persius  and  a few  verses  on 
the  baniabmont  of  the  philosophers  by  Uomitian,  which  aro 
ascribed  to  Sulpicia,  who  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
a Contemporarv  of  Tibullus,  and  by  olberH  of  Aiisotiius.  A 
of  list  modycii  aulboraon  tho  subject  of  the  Roman  Satire 
is  given  in  the  urticio  Rumk,  p.  Uo. 

SAT1SFACTU>N,  in  Law,  is  said  to  exist  where  a party, 
having  a right  of  artiou,  accepts  from  the  parly  against 
whom  ho  has  it,  a c^riaiii  and  valuable  thing,  or  the  per- 
formance of  a certain  and  beneficial  act,  in  lieu  of  his  right 
of  action.  If  the  action  in  afierwanls  brought,  tho  satisfac- 
tion may  bo  pleaded  in  bar  of  it.  Satisfaction  may  exist  as 
to  actions  in  wbieh  damagoN  arc  recoverable,  and  as  to  some 
others  (Blake's  c:ise,  6 Co.,  44;  Peytoe’s  case.  0 G)., 
Rep.,  7h)  ; but  it  cannot  operate  so  as  to  di'»pciise  with  the 
perfortnunce  of  a covenant  under  a deed,  by  reason  of  the 
rule  of  law  tlwl  a de<wi  can  only  bo  made  void  by  an  instru- 
ment of  the  s'line  nature,  aud  ihercfuro  implying  the  same 
de^roe  of  deliberatiou.  Though  where  a right  of  action 
upon  thy  iloed  has  vested,  ill  ctinscquonce  of  some  wrong 
or  default  occurring  subsequent  to  the  execution  of  the  deed, 
as  in  tho  rase  of  a breach  of  CAivenant  to  repair,  to  pay  rent, 
&C.,  there  may  be  satisfaction.  The  satisfaction,  to  be  valid, 
must  have  been  ncoeptc<l  by  lh«  party  who  has  the  right,  and 
must  have  prwsHMled  from  the  party  wlio  is  liable. 

Nothing  which  is  paid  or  done  to  a third  party,  or  pro- 
ceeds from  him,  can  opetatoas  a satiJaclion.  U must  also 
bo  oeriain,  that  is,  definite  us  to  time,  &c.,  and  available; 
thus  where  tlie  satisfaction  is  by  a mutual  agreement,  it 
must  be  such  an  agrei'mentas  an  action  may  be  maintained 
upon.  It  must  bo  valuable:  by  which  it  is  understood  not 
only  that  there  can  be  no  satisfaction  couse<iuent  of  a thing 
which  has  no  value,  as.  fur  instance,  a rush  ; but  also  that 
the  value  must  be  nlloa&t  not  obviously  inferior  in  amount 
to  that  for  which  il  is  given,  such  as  a payment  of  u less 
sum  of  money  at  the  same  or  a subs«u;uent  day  os  that  on 
which  a greater  is  duo.  Although  if  there  ore  advantage- 
ous circumstances  attendant  on  the  payment  of  a less  sum. 

M paymaat  bafoco  the  day  vib«a  ibo  laxsor  is  duo,  or  at 


another  place  than  that  where  it  is  payable,  this  may  ope- 
rate as  satisfaction.  But  the  giving  of  a horse  or  a statue 
may  be  a satisfaction  of  a claim  for  a sum  of  money,  if  ac- 
cepted as  such,  though  the  horse  or  statue  be  in  reality  of 
Iciis  value  than  the  money. 

A negotiable  instrument  may  operate  as  a satisfaction  of 
a debt ; and  if  the  party  wlio  accents  it,  by  his  own  Dili- 
gence fail  to  recover  i^n  it,  the  debtor  will  ncverthelUs 
continue  discharged.  The  performance  must  be  actually 
executed ; a mere  endeavour,  or  a readiness  to  perform,  such 
os  a lender  of  money,  or  a pat  t performance,  cannot  operate 
as  a satisfaction.  It  must  be  beneficial ; thus  where  one  1ms 
made  a lorctblo  entry  on  the  lands  of  another,  it  is  not  a 
satisfaction  for  the  wrongful  entry  to  permit  that  other  to 
re-viiter.  In  an  action  fur  trespass  and  taking  cattle,  a 
mere  redelivery  of  tlie  cattle  is  not  a satisfaction,  though 
their  conveyance  to  another  place,  and  redehvery  there,  may 
be  so.  The  benofit  also  must  be  one  partaking  in  some 
shu])e  of  a pecuniary  character.  It  must  eilheroa  money, 
or  capable  of  being  measured  by  money.  Thus  a submis- 
sion before  certain  persons  made  in  pursuance  of  the  order 
of  a court-martial,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  tho  injury 
and  prayer  for  forgiveness  kneeling,  though  a satisfhetion  in 
honour,  is  not  such  satisfaction  as  to  deprive  the  parly  of  his 
right  to  damages.  The  thing  must  be  given  or  done  and 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  action ; otherwise  it  will 
nut  be  a {^ood  satisfaction.  Satisikcliun  to  one  of  several 
plaintiffs  is  a bar  to  all ; and  satisfaction  by  one  joint  wrong- 
doer discharges  the  others.  (Com.,  Dig.,  lit.  ‘Accord.’) 

S.\TRA1*  (oaroairqi)  was  the  name  given  to  the  governor 
of  a province  of  the  PetMan  empire.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  was  responsiblu  alono  to  him.  Such  a system 
of  government  has  always  existed  in  the  large  Asiatic  em- 
pires; but  the  advantage  which  the  Persian  system  bad  over 
many  others  of  a simifar  kind,  was  the  careful  separation 
iiiadu  betwcon  the  civil  and  military  powers.  The  gover- 
nors of  tho  garrisons  and  the  commanders  of  the  troops  were 
independent  of  the  satraps,  and  rc.sponsible  only  to  the 
king.  I'hc  duties  of  the  s&traps  arc  briefly  defined  by 
Xenophon  to  consist  in  governing  the  inhabitants,  receiving 
tho  tnbiiles,  paying  the  garrisons,  and  attending  to  what- 
ever else  is  nwessary.  (Cyrop.,  viii.  6,  § 1-3.)  In  the  later 
times  of  tho  Persian  umpire,  it  became  tho  custom  to  a]>- 
p<>int  the  satraps  to  the  command  of  the  troops  also,  espe- 
cially if  they  were  members  of  the  royal  family.  In  this 
manner  the  younger  Cyrus  was  appointed  satrap  of  ono  of 
the  Western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  the  same  time 
general  of  all  the  forces  which  assttmhled  in  the  plain  of 
Caslolus.  (Xen.,  i.  I,  J 2.)  Tlie  practice  of  uniting 
the  ci\il  and  military  jiowers  in  one  per»ou  tended  to  pro- 
mote revolt  among  the  satraps,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  internal  dis54du(ioii  of  the  empire.  The  greatness  of 
the  (xiimuaml  entrusted  to  some  satraps  was  also  dangerous 
to  the  royal  |H>wer.  An  in'^tance  of  this  kind  occurs  as 
early  os  the  time  of  tlie  first  Darius,  in  tho  case  of  Ormtes, 
who  was  governor  of  Phrygia.  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  and  was  so 
powerful  that  Darius  dar^  not  proixHid  openly  against  him. 
(Herod,  iii.  137.)  Subscxiucutly  this  practice  l^came  still 
luoru  frequent ; Cyrus  had  the  command  of  the  greater  port 
uf  the  western  provinces  oi  Asia  Minor ; and  after  his 
death,  Ti&saphcnes  was  allowed  to  bold  them  in  addition  to 
his  own.  From  this  period  w o fre<|Uently  read  of  revolts  of 
the  satru|>s,  and  many  of  them  hecame  (juite  independent 
of  the  king  of  Persia.  (Ilocren's  .Uiatic  NaiiofU,  vol.  i., 
p.  417-26.) 

Tlie  word  satrap  is  evidently  uf  Persian  origin,  but  its 
etymology  is  not  certain.  Bohlen  (Dae  .ille  Jndien,  vol.  ii. 
p.  21 ) supposes  it  to  be  only  another  form  of  Kshatn'ya-pas, 
that  is,  the  lord  or  master  of  the  kshalriyus,  or  warriors,  the 
name  of  the  warrior  caste  of  the  Hindus.  But  this  etymology 
is  opposed  to  what  has  been  slated  above,  namely,  that  the 
satraps  wore  civil  and  not  military  officers.  Malcolm  (His- 
tory of  Perexii,  vol.  J.,  p.  271)  supposes  it  to  be  another  form 
of  Shkittraputti,  ‘an  umbrella-carrier  while  other  mojlern 
writers  connect  it  with  tho  SanscrilAiiAeira,  a plain  (from  AsA/, 
to  inhabit),  and  the  Peniau  ihehr,  a city  (Pott,  Ktymolo- 
gitche  Fnrtchungcru  p,  Ixviii.)  ; but  none  of  these?  eiymolu- 
giesare  satisfactory.  In  the  Book  of  Esther  the  satraps  of  tho 
Persian  empire  ore  called  Achathdurpenim  > 

from  the  singular  .Achashdarpan,  which  Gesenius  (Hehr. 
£cx.)  appears  to  consider  rightly  as  merely  another  form  of 
writing  the  word  aatrup  or  lahatrap,  aa  the  ow  is  acommoa 
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torminition  of  Chaldee  nouDi;  and  the  a prefixed  to  the 
word  cauaes  it  to  corroapoDd  to  the  Kxatrape*  (Uarpdnfc), 
which  is  UMfl  by  Theoporapus  instead  of  satrapes. 

SATTARA.  or  SaTARA,  a city  of  llmduslan,  the 
capital  of  the  small  slate  of  Sattara,  is  situated  in  the  pru' 
vince  of  Bejapore  and  district  of  Morilzabad,  in  17°  4U'  N. 
lat.  and  74''  3'  E.  lon^.,  67  miltia  south  from  Poonah  in  a 
straight  line.  Sattara  u a small  town  on  u rocky  and  proci* 
itous  mountain,  with  a fortress  of  great  strength,  and  a 
andsome  palace  built  by  llie  raja  since  he  came  under  the 
protection  of  the  British.  The  Mabratia  ancestors  of  tbo 
present  raja  were  depnved  of  their  powur  by  the  Pushwa  in 
1689.  The  British  however  captured  Sattara  in  1818,  and 
restored  it  and  the  territory  to  the  raja.  A noticu  of  these 
transactions  and  of  the  limits  of  the  territory  is  given  in  the 
article  Rbjapork;  see  also  Mahrattas. 

S.\TURAT10N.  When  common  salt,  or  indccil  most 
other  saline  and  many  vegetable  bodies,  are  adtleil  to  water 
until  it  ceasee  to  dissolve  them,  tho  solution  so  obtained  is 
termed  a saturated  solution  of  the  substanco  dissolved. 

Saturation  may  exist  with  reganl  to  one  body  and  not  to 
another;  thus  water  saturated  wiih  common  salt  will  still 
dissolve  sulphate  of  soda,  and  rice  rered;  souIki  a saturated 
Bulutiun  of  common  salt  will  dissolve  sugar.  There  are 
many  other  cases  in  which  the  point  of  saturation  may  bo 
determined  by  the  oeisaiion  of  solution ; if,  for  example, 
carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  load  be  added  to  dilute 
nitric  acid,  no  more  of  these  substanoce  is  dUsoIved  ilmn  is 
requisite  to  saturate  the  nitric  acid;  and  the  solutions  pro- 
cured,  when  excess  of  these  bodies  remains  unacted  upon,  are 
termed  saturated  solutions  of  nitrate  of  lime  or  nitrate  of 
lead. 

But  there  are  other  eases  in  which  saturation  cannot  bo 
determined  by  insolubility;  os  when  both  bodies  ore  em* 
ployed  in  a fluid  state,  or  when  the  excess  of  a solid  body 
is  soluble  in  the  water  which  bolds  the  saturated  salt  in  so- 
lution ; if,  for  example,  wo  add  carbonate  of  potash  in  powder 
to  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  will  for  some  time  conituue  to  dissolve 
in  the  acid  with  effervescence,  owing  to  the  expulsion  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  gaseous  state;  and  when  this  efH-rvu»- 
oence  ceases,  wo  may  consider  llie  solution  as  coiisislmg  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  or  nitric  acid  ami  potash,  in  which  tlio 
saturation  has  been  mutual ; but  the  carbonate  of  potash, 
unlike  the  carbonate  of  lime,  is  soluble  in  water.  aii<l 
that  which  holds  the  nitrate  of  potash  furmeil  in  solu- 
tion is  capable  of  dissolvin''  it.  In  these  cases  tho  point 
of  saturation  is  delermineo  by  the  use  of  papers  stained 
with  different  vegetable  colours ; if,  for  example,  too  much 
carbonate  of  potash  should  have  been  adde<l  to  thu  nitric 
acid  to  saturate  it,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  turning 
paper  coloured  yellow  with  turmeric,  brown;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  oxccas  of  acid  is  in  general  asrerlainod  by  juipur 
stained  blue  with  litmus,  which  u rendered  red  by  the 
action  of  acids. 

By  those  means  a very  important  process  in  the  manu- 
facture uf  soap  and  glass  is  conducted;  it  is  termed  alkali' 
metry,  and  employed  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  dif- 
ferent samplea  of  tho  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  so 
largely  used  in  glass  and  soap  making.  Sulphuric  acid  di- 
luted to  a known  extent  is  added  to  the  alkaline  soluimiis, 
and  when  they  affect  neither  blue  nor  yellow  paper,  the 
saturation  is  perfect,  and  the  punly  and  strength  of  the 
alkalis  are  determined.  The  saturating  power  of  bodies  ia 
in  many  casus  greatly  influenced  by  bt>at,  while  in  others 
Tariatiooof  temperature  proilucea  but  little  effect;  thus  cold 
water  will  take  up  nearly  as  much  common  salt  a.s  hut 
water;  but  sulphate  of  soda  is  mure  soluble  in  hot  water 
than  in  cold,  and  heoce  it  is  that  a sauiraUxl  hot  solution  of 
this  and  many  other  salts  deposits  crystals  on  cooling. 
Cold  water,  on  the  contrary,  diasolvee  mure  limo  than  hut, 
and  a saturated  solution  prepared  with  water  at  about  32° 
holdt  nearly  twice  as  muen  lime  in  solution  as  one  prepared 
at  212°,  and  when  the  cold  prepared  solution  is  healed, 
lime  is  deposited.  Tbit  however  is  a case  of  much  rarer 
occurrence  tlian  tlie  contrarv  one. 

SATURDAY.  LWEstJ 

S.\TURN,  the  nameof  one  of  tho  old  planets,  the  largest 
of  alt  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  except  tho  sun  and 
Jupiter.  The  planet  itself  is  of  a spheroidal  figure,  the  axis 
of  revolution  being  to  the  equstori^  diameter  in  about  the 
proportion  of  11  to  12.  1(  is  acoumpaniud  by  two  rings  of 
solid  inattor,  unconnected  with  the  planet  and  each  other, 
but  revolving  round  the  former ; those,  not  being  usually 


called  satellites,  are,  we  suppose, *^10  be  considered  as  parts 
of  the  planet,  though  tho  former  donoiuinalion  would  per- 
haps bo  more  correct.  Tliere  are  also  seven  satellites,  of 
which  and  the  rings  wo  shall  prcitenlly  apeak  more  at  length. 
There  are  also,  as  in  Jupiter,  certain  thin  zones  or  bells  on 
the  surface  of  tiio  planet,  though  they  ar  not  always  seen. 

Tlio  apparent  equatorial  diameter,  at  tlie  mean  distance 
from  thu  earth,  is  about  16"-2:  the  real  diameter,  that  of 
the  earth  being  I,  is  9 982,  or  about  79.0U0  miles,  which 
gives  a bulk  uf  about  995  limes  that  of  the  earth.  Tho 
mean  density  is  about  -55  of  that  of  llie  sun,  or  one- 
cigliih  of  that  of  the  earth  ; and  tho  mass  of  the  {duiiel  is 
ab»»ut  ]-3512lh  of  that  of  the  sun.  It  revolves  on  its  axis 
in  '428  of  a day,  or  10  hours,  29  minutes:  its  wiuator  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  31°  !9'.  Its  light 
and  heat  are  to  those  of  the  earth  n.s  II  to  1 OoO. 

Klemeatt  qf  the  urbit  qf  Saturn, 

Epo<-h  IbVI.  January  1,  liti  mean  astronomical  limo  at 
Greenwich. 

Semiaxis  major,  9’638786I,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
sumed os  the  unit. 

Excentriciiy,  *0561595;  its  secular  diminution  (or  diminu- 
tion in  lUU  years)  000312402. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  tho  ecliptic  2°  29'  35"'7  ; its 
secular  diminution  15’'‘5. 

I»ngitudcs  from  tUu  mean  equinox  of  the  ep»wli : (1)  of 
the  aseemling  iioilo  11  r 56'  37"'4 ; its  secular  increase 
(combined  with  the  prece’>?*ion)  307u'';  (2)  of  iho  periie- 
lioR  89°  9' 29"'8 ; its  secular  increase  (combined  with  tho 
precession)  6950";  (3)of  the  planet  (mean)  135’'  20'  6"5. 

Meaiisidureal  revolution  in365fdayB43990"‘ld;  sidereal 
revolution  10759*2198174  mean  solar  days. 

The  first  six  satellites  move  nearly  in  circular  orbits 
(tlijugh  that  uf  tho  sixth  is  said  to  be  sensibly  elliptical) 
round  the  planet,  their  circles  being  exactly  (or  very  nearly) 
in  tho  plane  uf  tho  planet’s  otiiiator.  which  ia  also  that  of 
tho  rings.  The  seventh  sutullitc,  which  is  much  ilio 
largest  (and  which  ia  known,  by  William  llerscbers  ubeer- 
vationa,  to  revolve  on  its  axis  in  tbo  same  lime  aa  its  revo- 
lution in  its  orbit)  moves  moro  nearly  in  the  piano  of  the 
ecliptic  than  in  that  of  tho  planet’s  c({UHlor,  and  has  a sen- 
sibly elliptical  orbit.  This  is  all  that  is  known;  fur  while 
on  the  one  hand  tbo  ddUculty  of  seeing  the  satellites  so  as 
to  get  good  moasure<i  has  prevented  an  aceumulutioii  of 
proper  observations,  tiic  ring  mi  the  other  hand  prei^ents  by 
Its  atuiictioii  a new*  cli»turt)iiig  force,  tho  complete  effects  of 
which,  in  tbo  absenro  of  sufUcient  observations,  it  bas  not 
been  thought  wurtJi  while  to  trace. 

The  (uribost  satellite  but  one,  and  also  tho  laigcst  but 
one  (now  called  the  sixth),  was  the  first  di^cuvered,  by 
Uuygbens  in  1655.  As  soon  as  the  five  last  salelUtos  were 
uis<rovered,  and  until  tlio  time  uf  ller»clie],  they  weie  called 
tho  first,  second.  Sic.,  in  the  order  of  their  diatana-H  from 
tho  plnnot.  This  old  nomenclature  was  gradually  abulibheJ 
after  tbe  discovery  of  a sixth  and  a seventh  satellite  by 
llerbchel,  lieing  in  reality  the  first  and  second  in  order  of 
distance.  Some  confusion  however  his  ensued  in  varmus 
places:  thus,  in  tlm  article  Astronomy  (pages  535  ami  536) 
it  IS  said  that  (jnssini  discovered  tbo  first  and  second  satel- 
lite, and  also  that  Ilerschul  did  the  Siimc  : both  as.'>ertions 
ore  true,  inasmuch  as  Casaini  discovered  wbat  were  ilu* 
first  and  second  satcllttea  (now  ()>o  third  and  fourth),  and 
Herschcl  disiiuvered  what  immediatedy  became  tbo  first  and 
second  satellites  in  right  uf  their  position.  The  following 
tablo  cemtains  all  tlio  comparisons  rcqui>itc  Ui  oorreot  this 
CTinfusiou 
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Tho  rings  are  solid  circular  bodies,  rounded,  it  would 
seem,  at  the  edges,  and  two  in  numl)cr,  baring  a motion  of 
revolution  round  their  centres,  which  is  compleletl  in  ’428 
of  a day,  or  10  hours.  16  tninutes;  about  13  minutes  less 
than  the  rolatiiin  of  the  planet  itself:  this  is  also  the  table 
in  which  a satellite  would  revolve  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  planet  os  the  middle  part  of  the  ring.  Sir  John  Hers- 
chel  gives  tho  following  as  the  result  of  Professor  Struve’s 
observations  and  his  own;— 

Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring  = 

Interior  „ „ = 

Exterior  diameter  of  interior  ring  = 

Interior  „ „ = 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  body  =: 

Interval  between  the  planet  and 
interior  ring  . . . = 

Interval  of  the  rings  . • =: 

Thickness  of  the  rings  not  exceeding 
Several  observers  have  sei'n  concentric  black  lines  on  the 
outer  ring,  as  if  it  cimsistc<l  of  several  rings;  but  neither 
W.IIerschel,  Sir  J. Hcrschel, nor  Profes‘ior Struve,  with  the 
most  powerful  Instruments,  csould  detect  these  lines.  The 
question  is  u curious  one,  because  if  it  were  tho  consequence 
of  a telescopic  defect,  it  is  ditUcuU  to  say  why  the  tfxiernal 
ring  only  siiould  exhibit  these  appearances.  Captain  Kalei 
sums  up  this  question  {‘Mem.  Astron.  Soc..*  vol.  iv.,  p.  38“) 
in  the  following  manner:  * From  the  observations  which 
have  been  given  in  the  present  paper,  we  may  deduce  the 
following  conclusions: — 

‘ That  the  exterior  ring  of  Saturn  was  observed  by  Short 
to  be  divided  into  three  or  four  concentric  rings. 

'That  Professor  Quelolct,  in  December,  1823,  at  Paris 
with  an  achromatic  telescope  of  ten  inches  aperture,  saw 
the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  divided  into  two  concentric  rings. 
‘Th.xt  on  tho  17th  December,  1825,  the  outer  ring  of 
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Saturn  appeared  to  me  to  be  made  up  of  at  least  four  rings, 
the  widest  interval  being  in  the  middle.  That  on  the  16th 
und  I7th  January,  1826,  1 again  remarked  these  divisions 
of  the  exterior  ring. 

• ITiai  those  divisions  were  also  oliscrved  by  a friend  who 
was  with  me  on  the  17th  December,  1825,  but  who  did  not 
remark  that  one  division  was  stronger  than  the  others. 

' That  another  friend,  who  was  with  mo  on  the  same  even- 
ing, and  who  is  very  shortsighted,  saw  tho  stronger  division, 
but  could  not  jKrccive  tho  others.  1 think  it  will  be  allowed 
that  the  evidence  here  given  goes  far  to  establish  the  proba- 
bility of  tho  outer  ring  of  Saturn  being  composed  of  several 
concentric  rings.  On  the  other  hand  it  ap(>ears  that  Sir 
'\Ydliam  Herschcl,  Mr.  liersrhel,  and  Mr.  Struve,  though 
observing  with  very  superior  instruments,  could  perceive 
no  such  divisions  as  those  which  1 have  described. 

* On  the  22nd  January,  1628,  the  evening  being  perfectly 
favourable,  I again  examined  Saturn  with  great  care  for 
several  hours,  but  no  divisions  of  the  outer  ring  were  then 
perceptible. 

' It  has  been  remarked  by  Sir  William  Hcrschel,  by  Mr. 
Struve,  and  by  most  persons  who  have  ob^orved  Saturn,  that 
tho  exterior  ring  is  much  less  brilliant  than  the  interior: 
muy  not  this  want  of  light  in  tho  outer  ring  orise  from  its 
having  a very  dense  atmosphere:  and  may  not  this  atmo- 
sphere, in  certain  states,  admit  of  tho  divisions  of  the  ex- 
terior ring  being  been  through  it,  though  under  other  cir- 
cumstances they  remain  invisible.  With  respect  to  the 
form  of  the  edge  of  the  inner  ring  of  Saturn,  next  to  the 
planet,  the  appearance  under  favourable  circumstances  is 
such  as  to  Leave  no  doubt  on  ray  mind  of  its  being 
rounded.’ 

The  physical  theory  of  tho  rings  is  curious  as  having 
been  one  of  tho  points  in  which  theory  outstripped  observa- 
tion. Supi>osing  the  figure  of  Saturn  a perfect  spheroid, 
and  the  rings  to  be  perfectly  concentric  with  the  planet, 
and  perfectly  regular  in  figure,  it  is  obvious  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  planet  would  never  disturb  the  system,  since  it 
would  draw  all  sides  equally  towards  the  centre.  But  let 
tho  slighlest  disturbance  take  place,  that  is,  let  tbe  centre 
of  the  rings  be  thrown  in  the  smallest  degree  out  of  that  of 
the  planc'^  an<l  one  side  begins  to  be  drawn  more  forcibly 
towards  tho  planet  than  the  other,  and  this  efTcet  must  con- 
tinue and  become  stronger,  until  at  last  tbe  ring  is  thrown 
upon  the  planet  at  one  point.  Laplace  showed  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  stability  of  this  system  that  tho  centre  of 
the  rings,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  tiiat  of  tho  planet,  should 
describe  a small  orbit;  that  is,  that  the  rings  should  have  a 
slight  oscillating  motion  to  and  from  the  planet  combined 


with  an  oscillating  motion  of  their  planes ; and  recent 
observations  have  shown  that  such  is  the  case.  (Sir  J. 
Hersche),  Astronomy,  p.  284.) 

The  phenomena  of  tho  rings  to  an  iifhabitant  of  (say)  the 
northern  hemisphere  of  the  planet  must  l>e  as  followfi 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  cijuator,  a pair 
of  luminous  arches  roust  bo  visible,  extending  from  horizon 
to  horizon.  At  the  equator,  only  llie  thickness  of  the  ring 
will  be  seen  extending  over  head  from  east  to  west.  In 
going  from  the  equator  towards  the  north  jiolc,  tho  arch 
will  gradual!)  rise  and  set  farther  south,  but  its  meridian 
thickness  will  inciease,  and  its  greatest  altitude  will  diminish. 
At  about  40^  of  north  latitude,  the  lower  arch  will  have  be- 
come a luminous  segment  of  an  ellipse,  the  top  of  uhich 
will  become  lower  and  luwor  until,  at  50**  or  thereabouts, 
the  higher  arch  will  have  become  only  a segment ; and  a 
few  degrees  more  of  north  latitude  will  make  it  vanish 
altogether.  But  in  the  south  latitudes,  the  ring  will  not 
shine  at  all  while  tbe  sun  is  north  of  its  plane,  exigent  in  a 
portion  of  its  thickness ; while  those  u ho  are  in  tlie  bhadow 
of  the  rings  will  not  see  the  sun  at  all,  sometimes  for 
several  years.  For  many  days  t(.4gether,  in  certain  situations, 
the  only  day  will  be  the  cmeigcncc  of  a part  of  the  sun 
from  the  ring  for  a short  time. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  the  phenomena  of  the  rings 
are  ns  follows; — They  are  projected  into  an  elliptical  form, 
of  which  a portion  is  sometimes  hidden  behind  the  planet; 
when  this  is  tho  cose,  the  shadow  of  the  planet  is  t»e«B  ou 
the  ring.  When  tho  sun  is  in  tho  plane  of  the  ring,  which 
happens  twice  in  every  Saturnian  year,  the  edge  only  of  tho 
ring  is  enlightened,  and  it  can  only  be  seen  in  the  very  best 
telescopes:  the  next  arrivol  of  this  disappearance  is  in 
Decemuer,  1847.  As  the  sun  (and  with  it  the  earth) 
leaves  the  plane  of  the  rings,  tho  latter  appear  to  open, 
and  the  opening  continues  during  a quarter  of  the  Saturnian 
year;  when  the  opening  is  widest,  the  longer  diameter  ap- 
pears about  double  of  the  shorter  one.  The  north  or  south 
side  of  the  ring  is  seen,  according  as  the  sun  is  north  or 
south  of  its  plane. 

SATURN  A'M  A,  a festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in 
honour  of  the  god  Saturnus.  [Saturnus.]  According  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  been  celebrated  by  the  Aborigines 
long  before  the  building  of  the  city,  and  was  instituted  by 
the  fabulous  king  Janus,  after  the  disappearance  of  Satur- 
nus from  tho  earth.  Others  said  that  it  was  instituted 
by  tho  Pelasgians,  or  by  the  followers  of  Hercules,  who 
had  been  left  behind  in  Italy.  (Mnerob..  Sat.,  i.  7.)  A 
second  set  of  traditions  referred  the  institution  of  the 
Saturnalia  to  a much  later  period  ; one  of  them  ascribe<l 
it  to  king  Tullus  Hostilius,  who,  after  a successful  war 
against  the  Albans  and  Sabines,  was  said  to  have  founded 
the  temple  and  established  the  festival  of  Saturnus  at  Romo. 
(Macrob.,  Sai.,  i.  8.)  Another  tradition,  adopted  by  Livy 
(ii.  21)  and  Dionysius  (vi..  ab  imt.)  which  refers  it  to  a still 
later  time,  ascribed  tho  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  to  the 
consuls  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minucitis  (497  B.C.).  Tho 
apparent  incongruity  of  this  and  some  other  accounts  may 
easily  be  remov^ ; thoso  who  traco  tho  Saturnalia  to  a pe- 
riod antecedent  to  the  building  of  the  city,  can  only  mean 
that  the  worship  of  Saturnus  was  very  antient  in  Italy, 
while  those  who  as^dgn  n later  date  to  tbe  institution  must 
be  understood  to  refer  to  the  introduction  of  the  worship 
into  the  city  of  Rome  ; and  although  festivals  in  honour 
of  Saturnus  may  have  boon  celebrated  at  his  char  in  the 
Roman  Forum  previous  to  497  d.C.,  >cl  the  regular  and 
periodical  celebration  of  tho  Saturnalia  may  not  have  boon 
established  before  this  time,  when  a temple  was  dedicated 
to  the  god  in  tbe  clivus  leading  from  the  Forum  to  tho 
Capitol.  After  this  time  tho  Saturnalia  were  celebrated 
regularly  every  year,  on  the  19th  of  December,  tho  whole 
of  which  month  was  sacred  to  Saturnus  ; but  after  J . Cmsar 
had  added  two  days  to  this  mouth,  tho  celebration  began  on 
tho  17ih  (Macrob.,  Sai.,  i.  10),  and  the  people,  being  fond 
of  such  merry-makings,  continued  the  festivities  until  tJie 
nineteenth,  and  even  longer.  This  however  was  not  an  in- 
novation produced  by  tbe  alteration  of  the  calendar,  for  lonp 
before  that  event  the  Romans  had  been  in  tho  habit  o' 
making  many  holidays  (geneially  seven)  at  the  season  of  the 
Saturnalia,  though  it  was  known  that  the  festivalofSaturr 
itself  did  not  last  more  than  one  day.  Augustus  alias 
sancti()nc<l  tho  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia  during  three 
days,  and  Caligula  and  Claudius  increased  the  number  to 
five  days.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.  10;  Suclon.,  Calig.,  17 ; Diou 
Cass.,  li.x.,  p.  730.) 
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The  Saturnalia  was  a harvest  festival,  and  was  held,  as 
we  have  seen,  at  a time  when  all  acricullural  labours  were 
over,  and  as  at  such  u season  every  nuabandtuan  would  na' 
turally  give  himself  and  his  servants  a holiday,  ami  offer 
his  pravejs  to  the  god  whose  cs|>ecial  protection  he  solicited, 
so  the  Saturnalia  were  national  festivals  instituted  with  the 
same  object.  It  was  generally  believed  that  during  the 
golden  age  of  the  reign  of  Saturnus  there  were  no  Javea, 
and  the  Saturnalia  were  intended  to  restore  that  happy  state 
of  things  for  a short  time,  by  giving  to  servants  and  slaves  a 
complete  holiday.  They  were  on  this  occasion  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  dress  of  free  citizens  (Dion  Casa.,  lx.,  p.  779), 
Were  watted  upon  at  their  feasla  by  their  masters,  were  free 
from  every  kind  of  service,  and  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
freedom  of  speech.  Even  criminals  were  sometimes  restored 
to  freedom,  and  then  dedicated  their  chains  to  Saturnus. 
The  whole  season  was  one  of  universal  rejoicing  for  all  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  the  city  resounded  with  the  shouts. 
*Io,  Saturnalia!  lo,  bona  Saturnalia  T Everybody  ate  and 
drank  plentifully,  and  invited  or  visited  his  friends  and  ro> 
lations.  It  was  also  customary  for  persons  to  make  presents 
to  one  another  on  this  occasion  (Seuec.,.^):irs(.,  18  ; §ueton., 
Aug.^  and  clients  presented  their  patrons  with  waX' 
candles.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.  7 ; Varro,  J)e  Ling.  Lai.,  iv., 
p.  19,  Ripont.)  Children  generally  received  little  figures, 
whifh  were  called  oscilla,  or  sigilla,  from  which  the  last  day 
of  the  Saturnalia  deiived  the  name  ‘sigillaria.*  During 
this  festival  all  business,  private  as  well  as  public,  was  sus* 
pciidcd  ; no  war  was  commenced,  no  battle  was  fought,  and 
no  puuishineut  was  inflicted  on  offenders.  (Macrob.,  Sat., 
t.  lU.)  The  p-orsons  who  offered  sacrifices  to  Saturn  bad 
their  heads  uncovered. 

The  Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Roman  Satur- 
nalia, generally  call  the  fcusl  * Kronia,' as  they  considered 
the  two  festivals,  as  well  as  the  deities  in  whose  honour  they 
wore  held,  Saturnus  and  Krouos,  as  identicah  (Comp. 
Riitlmann,  Mtjihologus,  ii.,  p.  02,  &c. ; Ilartuug,  Die  lie- 
Ughn  der  Rumer,  ii.,  p.  124.  &c.) 

S.\TURNUS,  one  of  the  principal  divinities  of  the 
nntient  Italians,  was  considered  to  be  the  protector  of 
agriculture  and  of  all  civilization  arising  from  it,  whence 
he  is  generally  repiesentcil  with  a sickle  in  his  hand.  His 
name  probably  contains  the  same  clement  as  the  verb  aero 
(sa),  whence  he  wu  considcre<l  as  tho  protecting  divinity 
of  all  that  was  sown  and  planted,  and  as  tho  giver  of  plenty. 
The  Italian  legends  represented  him  .vs  having  come  from 
abroad  to  (he  shores  of  Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  witom 
ho  w as  hospitably  received.  Notwithstanding  this,  Saturnus 
was  always  considered  as  the  first  king  of  the  Aborigines, 
probably  because  agriculture  and  civilization  in  Italy  dated 
from  his  reign.  (V'^irg.,  Aen.,  viii.  319;  Aurel.  Viet.. 
Orig.  Oent.  R'lm.,  c.  1,  &.c.)  He  was  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a settlement  on  tho  Capiloline  IliU,  which  from  this 
circumstance  was  called  the  Saturnian  Hill,  and  tho  seltlo- 
ment  itself,  Salurnia.  Ho  now  began  to  teach  tho  Iialiunt 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  flelds,  and  led  them  from  their 
savage  stale  (o  tlio  peaceful  occupations  of  civilUed  life, 
so  that  tho  whole  land  of  Italy  was  called,  after  him,  Sa- 
turnia,  or  the  land  of  fruit.  In  agriculture  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  his  subjects  the  use  of  manure  (slercus),  from 
W'liich  ho  derived  thesurnamesof  Stcrcutus,  Stcrcilinus,  and 
Stcrccnius.  (Macrob.,  5a/.,  i.  7 } His  rule  was  so  just  and 
luild,  that  the  age  in  which  be  reigned  was  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  the  golden  ago  of  Italy.  His  wife,  called  Ops, 
was  in  aflerlimes  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  plenty. 
AOer  the  death  of  Saturnus.  or  rather  oftcr  his  disa[>Mur- 
nnee  from  the  world,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a guu,  an 
altar  was  erected  to  him  on  tho  spot  which  was  afterwards 
called  tho  Forum,  and  a temple  near  tho  foot  of  the  Ckipito- 
lino.  Concerning  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  SATiniN.VLtA. 

The  Greek  writers  and  tho  later  Romans,  who  were  fond 
of  identil^ing  the  deities  of  the  two  nations,  by  which  they 
produced  gieat  confusion  in  the  mythology  of  Italy,  con- 
sidered Satinas  and  Kronos  as  the  same  divinities.  This 
opinion  has  been  maintained  with  strong  arguments  by  Butt- 
nmnn,  Mythniogut,  ii.,  28,  &c. ; but  Martung.  in  his  Die 
lielig.  tier  Rom.,  II,  p.  123,  more  justly  considers  the  two 
divinities  as  (|uile  distinct,  and  Saturnus  as  an  antient  na- 
tional divinity  of  the  Italians. 

S.\TYR  (Satyrus,  Sdropoc)  is  the  name  by  which  tho 
antients  designated  a class  of  rustic  deities,  or  Dioiiysii. 
Like  tho  Panes  and  Fauni,  they  were  a kind  of  intermediate 
beings  between  men  and  animals,  and  the  feaiurca  which 


they  bad  in  oommoa  with  the  latter  were  ebicfly  dorived 
from  goats.  They  seem  originally  to  have  been  a sort  of 
rustic  or  sylvan  gofls,  who  were  worshipped  in  some  ports  of 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  earlier  vrork-s  of  antient  art  they 
arc  represented  with  rather  long  and  pointed  cars,  bald- 
licaded,  and  with  little  prutul>eranccs  liko  horns  behind 
their  ears.  Sumutimes  their  tlguru  approaclictl  still  nearer 
to  the  animal  form,  as  they  were  represented  with  gi'als’feet 
and  horns.  During  the  best  periem  of  Grecian  art  the  liu- 
man  form  is  entire,  and  the  animal  character  is  expressed 
by  a little  tail  at  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  by  a cunai- 
deruble  degree  of  sensuality  in  the  features  and  attitudes. 
Satyrs  were  the  constant  companions  of  Bacchus,  and  in 
Bacchic  processions  they  always  appear  dancing,  with  cym- 
baU  or  llutes  in  their  hands.  In  the  Greek  drama  tho 
chorus  at  the  Bacchic  festivals  originally  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  satellites  of  Bacchus,  that  is.  of  satyrs,  and  it  is 
expressly  staled  that  Arion  not  only  invented  tlic  trugio 
dithyramb,  but  introduced  satyrs,  whence,  according  lo  some 
accounts,  the  namo  tragedy,  or  goats’  sung,  arose.  But  tho 
chorus  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  in  the  course  of  lime,  gradually 
lost  its  satyric  character,  and  a distinct  satyric  dtaiua  was 
developed,  which  U described  by  the  anticntii  as  a playful 
tragedy.  Tho  complete  separation  of  this  satyiin  drama 
from  tragedy  is  ascribed  to  Pratinas  of  Phlius. 

(MiiUer,  Archiinlog.  der  Kunat,  ji.  515,  SiC. ; II.  C.  A. 
Eichsilidl,  De  Dramate  (ircecorum  Comico-Sntyrico,  Lips., 
1793;  and  above  all.  Ca<iaubon,  De  SaiyrtM  Grtccorum 
Diesi  et  liomanorum  Satira.) 

S.\TVH1C  DRAMA.  [EuiuptDns.] 

SAUERLAND.  [Gkbmany.] 

SAULIEU.  [Cutbu’Ob.] 

SAUMAISE.  [S.vLMAsius.] 

S.^DMUR,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  et  Loire,  on  the  Loire;  182  miles  from  Paris  by  Or- 
U'ans  and  Tours,  4U  from  Tours,  and  29  from  Angers,  tho 
capital  of  the  department.  Saumur  is  not  notice<l  in  hUlory 
before  tho  eighth  century.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  be- 
longed to  the  count  of  ^lois.  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
Foul(|ucs  or  Fulk  N^ru,  duke  of  Anjnu.  In  (he  reign  of 
Hcim  111.  it  was  placed,  as  security  fur  some  engagement, 
in  the  bands  of  Henri  IV.,  who  appointed  Du  Plessis  Mur- 
nay  governor.  Under  the  care  or  this  eminent  man,  it  rose 
to  great  pros^KTity  ; the  Huguenots  from  all  parts  came  to 
settle  here  ; an  academy  was  instituted,  and  commerce  and 
the  arts  flourished.  But  the  revocation  of  the  cnlict  of 
Nantos  ruined  the  tow*n  : the  population  diminished  from 
25.UC0  to  a fourth  of  that  number;  and  it  has  with  dilliculty 
recovered  so  far  as  lo  number,  in  1831,  9977  for  tbe  town, 
or  19,652  for  the  whole  commune ; and  in  1836,  11,925  for 
the  commune.  Saumur  was  taken  in  Juno,  1793  by  (ho 
Vendeans,  but  they  were  forced,  after  a few  days,  to  eva- 
cuate it.  The  town  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ixiire, 
which  here  tiows  in  a divided  channul,  farming  a number  of 
small  islands  opposite  the  town.  The  suburb  of  I.41  Croix 
Verle,  through  which  the  road  from  Tours  to  Angers  pastes, 
is  on  the  itorili  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  united  to  the  town 
by  a succession  Dfbridgcs,  of  which  that  nearest  Saumur  is 
a noble  structure  nearly  900  feet  long,  with  twelve  arches, 
Ttie  river  Thou£  flows  near  tl>c  town  on  the  south-west  side, 
and  joins  llic  Loire  a short  distance  below*.  Saumur  is  ill 
laid  out,  but  the  bouses  arc  pretty  good  and  built  of  stone, 
and  a considerable  number  of  them  may  be  called  handsome ; 
the  new  tjuartcr  of  tlic  town  presents  a fine  appearance. 
Tliere  U a Cnc  quay  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Pierie,  an  antient 
structure  with  a mmlern  portal  and  a steeple  remarkable  for 
tho  boldness  of  its  architecture ; the  church  of  Notre-Dnme- 
des-Ardillidres ; the  town-hall,  a Gothic  building ; the  an- 
tient castle,  long  used  as  a state  prison,  and  now  occupied 
as  an  arsenal ; the  theatre,  elcvateil  on  arches  which  inclosc 
a market-house,  mul  handsome  within;  a fine  range  of 
cavalry  barracks,  with  two  riding-houses;  the  abbey  of  St. 
Florenl ; and  llie  house  formerly  belonging  to  tbe  abbot, 
restored  by  Napoleon.  There  are  altogoiber  in  (he  town 
five  bridges,  four  churches,  two  nunneries,  a foundling  ami 
two  other  hospitals,  a high  school,  a cavalry  school,  a publio 
library,  a theatre,  handsome  public  baths,  and  a prison. 

The  townsmen  manufacture  beads  and  other  small  yrna- 
menlal  wares  in  gla-ss  and  enamel,  and  some  copper  and 
iron  utensils:  there  am  rope-walks,  tan-yarils,  curriers' 
shops,  and  a rcEning  home  for  salli>ctre.  The  glares  and 
enamel  works  give  employraenl  to  bOO  persons  of  both 
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•exes  and  of  all  age«.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  pulse, 
white  wines  of  good  repute,  brandy,  vinegar,  hcrop,  flax, 
and  plums:  there  are  four  tolerably  large  fairs  in  the  year. 
Sandstone,  which  does  well  for  building,  is  quarried  in  the 
seigbbourhood : a considerable  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
Loire  to  Nantes. 

Saumur  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Baumurais,  a sub- 
division  of  Anjou.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Madame  Da> 
cier. 

SAUNDERSON.  DR,  NICHOLAS,  an  English  scholar, 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  acquirements 
in  classical  learning  and  niathematini,  under  the  disadvan* 
tageous  circumstance  of  having  become  blind  from  the 
small-pox  at  the  age  of  twelve  months. 

He  was  bom  in  1682,  at  Thurleston  in  Yorkshire,  where 
his  father  held  an  appointment  in  the  Excise;  and  at  an 
early  age  he  attended  the  freo-school  at  Pennision,  when* 
he  was  taught  tho  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. It  is  not  stated  bv  what  means  the  youth  obtained 
a knowledge  of  the  forms  of  letters  or  numbers;  and  pro- 
bably the  first  insiruclinn  which  ho  received  in  literature 
and  science  was  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  oral  information 
only. 

The  elder  Saunderaon  appears  to  have  very  soon  observed 
the  predilection  of  his  son  for  mathematical  subjects,  and 
though  burtiiened  with  theduiit^  of  his  appointment  ami 
the  cares  attending  a nuroemus  family,  he  laboured  dili- 
gently to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  the  science  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  communicate.  Tliis  consisted  merely 
of  the  first  elements  of  numliers ; and  low  as  these  may  be 
in  the  scale  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that 
the  anxious  parent  roust  have  had  an  arduous  task  to 
perform  in  enablmg  a pupil  bereaved  of  sight  to  understand 
the  combinations  wliicn  enter  even  into  the  rules  of  comraon 
arithmetic,  Tho  benevolence  of  Mr.  Richard  West  of 
Underbank  and  Dr-Nettleton  came  however  in  furtherance 
of  the  father’s  efTorLs;  and  these  gentlemen  perceiving  the 
remarkable  ulont  of  the  youth,  then  about  18  years  of  age, 
xealously  exerted  thcmsoh'es  to  communicate  to  him  in- 
struction in  algebra  and  geometrv'.  By  the  kindness  of  his 
friends,  young  Saunderson  was  also  enabled  to  SMnd  soma  I 
time  in  tho  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  an  academy  near 
Sheffield.  From  this  lime  his  progress  became  rapid.  By  | 
the  help  of  a retentive  memory  he  succeeded  in  resolving 
thequestions  usually  given  asexercises  in  elementary  works, 
and  by  the  power  of  bis  genius  he  discovered  methods  of  in- 
vestigating propositions  of  considerable  intricacy.  His  ap- 
plication to  mathemalies  did  not  however  prevent  him  from 
continuing  to  cultivate  the  study  of  classical  literature;  and 
it  is  Staten  that,  besides  making  Itimscir  familiar  with  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Ilmaco,  ho  bemmo  enabled  to  undcrsiand  tho 
works  of  Euclid,  Arcliimedcj,  and  Utuphaiiius,  when  read 
to  him  in  the  original  Greek. 

Mr.  Saunderson  having  decided  on  making  an  effort  to 
establish  himself  at  Cambridge  as  a teacher,  went  to  that 
university  in  1707.  He  n»i<lcd  in  Clirisl's  College,  and  im- 
mediately commeneod  a series  of  lectures  on  the  Universal 
Arithmetic,  the  Optics,  and  the  Primipia  of  Newton.  At 
this  lime,  Mr.  Winston,  the  I,uca#ian  profe»s.or  of  mnihe- 
mntics,  was  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  on  the  same 
subjects ; and  it  is  honourable  to  the  benevolence  of  this 
gemleman,  that  he  readily  consented,  at  the  request  uf  the 
friends  of  the  blind  youtK  that  the  latter  should  labour  in 
the  saroo  field.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Saunderson  tpught,  and  his  great  talents,  procured  for  him 
many  pupils,  and  were  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  a 
eorrespondonce  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  other  great  mathematicians  uf  itiat  time.  Wlicu 
TVlmton  was  removed  from  his  chair,  in  171 1,  queen  Anne, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Isaac,  was  induced  to  confer 
on  Mr.  Saunderson  the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  qualified  to  hold  the  placo  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  retirement  uf  his  friend.  Saunderson,  on 
being  appointed,  pronounced  an  inaugural  discourse  in  Latin, 
and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  profes- 
aiunal  duties.  Iti  1723  he  married  a daughter  of  tho  Rev. 
Mr.  Dickens,  rector  of  Coxworth;  and  in  1728,  when  the 
king.  George  II.,  visikHl  tho  university,  he  was,  by  the 
royal  authority,  made  Doctor  in  Laws. 

Dr.  Saundorson  continued  to  enjoy  good  health  till  near 
the  end  of  his  life.  Ho  died  on  the  19th  April,  1739. 

This  extraordinary  roan  composed,  in  writing,  for  the  use 
of  his  pupils,  leverml  lectures  on  different  suliuxu  ir  na- 


tural philotophr,  but  they  were  never  prepared,  nor  perhapa 
intenaed  for  publication.  A valuable  treatise  which  ho  had 
composed  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  appeared  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1740.  in  two  vols.  4to. ; and  another  on  fluxions  in 
8vo , including  a commentary  on  some  parts  of  Newton’s 

* Principia,*  came  out  in  the  year  1736. 

In  order  to  perform  arithmetical  computations,  Saunder- 
son used  a square  boanl  divided  by  lines  at  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  asunder,  and  parallel  to  the  sides,  into  many  small 
squares,  each  of  which  was  pierccfl  with  nine  holes  in  three 
arallel  rows.  Small  pins  wore  placed  by  the  hand  in  these 
olcs.and  the  value  of  a digit  was  indicated  by  the  particular 
hole,  in  each  square,  in  which  the  pin  was  plaee<).  A pin  with 
a largo  head  placed  in  the  centre  hole  denoted  xero,  and  ono 
with  a small  head  in  the  same  hole  indicated  unity.  A large- 
headed  pin  in  tho  centre,  with  a small-headed  pin  in  ilie 
flr^t  hole  of  tho  first  row,  expressed  the  ntimber  2 ; a largo- 
headed  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a small  headed  pin  in  the 
second  hole  of  the  first  row.  expressed  the  number  3;  and 
so  on.  The  process  is  described  in  tlic  first  volume  of  the 

* Elements  of  .Vlgobra,’  and  it  is  evident  that  by  such  means 
any  number  may  be  easily  cxpres.scd,  and  any  arithmetical 
operation  performed.  He  used  the  same  machine  fur  re* 
prc!>enting  geometrical  diagram!^ ; the  pins  being  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  figure,  ami  connected  by  threads  which 
indicated  the  lines. 

His  ideas  of  the  forms  which  plane  or  solid  figures  would 
assume  when  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  in  a given  position, 
wore  remarkably  correct  and  distinct;  and  wc  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Reid  {Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mindy  ch.  6),  that  ho 
understood  the  rules  of  perspective  ami  the  projections  of  the 
sphere.  But  the  mental  process  by  which  he  acquired  this 
kind  of  information  was  probably  peculiar  to  himself:  for 
Dr.  Reid  states  that  nnco  tn  conversation  Saunderson  ac- 
knowledged (hat  he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Dr.  Halley's  demonstration,  that  the  angle  made 
by  two  circles  of  the  sphere  was  equal  to  the  angle  made 
by  their  projections  on  a plane,  adding  that  when  ho  con- 
sidered the  proposition  in  nis  own  way  ho  became  aware  of 
its  truth. 

Dr.  Saunderson  possessed  in  a high  degree  the  senses  of 
feeling  and  hearing.  It  is  said  that  he  could  distinguish 
true  from  counterfeit  Roman  rocduls  by  the  different  de- 
, greet  of  their  smoothness;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  some 
I students  were  taking  the  sun’s  altitude  in  the  garden  of 
i Christ’s  College,  he  could  tell,  hy  some  effect  of  the  air  ujwn 
I his  )>erson,  when  very  light  clouds  were  passing  over  tho 
I disk  of  the  luminary.  When  he  entered  a room,  lie  could 
judge  of  its  magnitude  and  of  his  distance  from  the  walls 
by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  In  his  youth  ho  had  learned 
to  play  on  tho  flute;  and  it  is  said  that  he  succeeded  so  well 
as  to  give  room  to  suppose  lliat  if  be  had  applied  himself  to 
music,  he  might  liavo  excelled  in  it  to  as  great  a degree  aa 
in  mathematics. 

Saunderson  is  described  as  having  been  extremely  pas- 
sionate. He  was  imbued  with  a strong  senso  uf  the  im- 
portance of  trutli.  but  he  too  often  expressed  bis  scntimenta 
With  a freedom  which  caused  him  to  have  many  enemies, 
li  may  be  said  that  he  was  better  qualified  (o  inspire  admi- 
ration than  to  make  or  preserve  friends.'  He  is  accused 
moreover  of  having  been  decidedly  a sceptic  in  matters  con- 
cerning reli^on. 

SAURAT,  a town  in  France,  in  the  deportment  of 
Ahilge,  not  far  from  Tarascon.  Tho  inhabitants,  who,  in 
1831,  amounted  to  23C3  for  the  town,  or  5014  for  the  com- 
mune. are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wrought-iron, 
into  which  the  ore  is  immcdiatelv  converted.  Charcoal  is 
the  fuel  exclusively  employed.  The  ore  is  obtained  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year. 

S.'VUKIANS  (ffaepof,  or  aavpa.  a lizard),  the  term  by 
which  tho  great  family  of  Lizards  is  generally  designated. 
The  animal  forms  more  strictly  included  under  it  arc  those 
comprised  under  the  genus  Larerta  of  Liima'us  (after 
deducting  the  Crocodilians  and  the  Salamanderb),  and  under 
the  genus  Draco  of  the  same  author. 

To  these,  Cuvier  observes,  the  family  Anguis  might  even 
be  joined,  U'l’ause  their  osteology,  especially  that  of  the 
head,  resembles  the  osseous  structuro  uf  many  of  the 
Lizards. 

In  the  largo  acceptation  of  the  term  (iuuriaut,  the  Ptero- 
dactyles,  Enahosaurians,  and  Crocodiles  are  included. 

The  Mneral  arrangement  of  this  order  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Rxptilks. 
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Oboakuatiom. 

Skeleton.— \t wc  take  ihe  living  furms  culloctod  under  the 
l^nera  uf  UnniDU*  above  mentioned,  oner  eliminating  I'rom 
tnc  genus  Laeerta  the  groups  above  excepted,  we  sh^l  find 
that  all  the  aniiuaU  have  a similar  structure  u{  the  skull,  of 
the  shoulder-blade,  and  of  the  of  /ii/ntdef,  or  that  they 
exhibit  but  slight  variations  in  the  coiopu»ilion  and  propor- 
tion of  the  parts,  whilst  they  differ  considerably  from  the 
Crocodiles  and  Tortoises,  and  sttll  more  from  liiu  Salatnau- 
ders,  as  Cuvier,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  has  observed. 

Skull.— Coxier  remarks  that  the  common  ehaiaclers  of 
this  ^mily,  relatively  to  tbu  osteology  of  the  head,  constat 
principally  of  the  following  points:— 

1.  The  four  ordin<try  occipital  bones  form  the  ring  which 
surrounds  the  encephalon  backwards.  The  lateral  occipital 
is  not  divided  into  two,  as  in  the  Tortoises.  In  front  of 
the  occipital  bones  are  placed  the  sphenuVd  below,  and 
the  Of  pe/romm  laterally  : the  pariel^  covers  the  whole 
like  a roof. 

2.  The  splieiioYd  bone  is  visible  throughout  its  in&rior 
surface;  tbo  plerygoVdians,  forming  a simple  euutinuutiun 
of  the  palatine  bones,  are  prolonged  to  the  intefoul  border 
of  the  tympanic  cavities  (caissesj,  not  touching  thu  sphe- 
noid, except  upon  a lateral  tuberosity  of  that  bone,  and  not 
uniting  together. 

3.  The  sphenoid  is  prolonged  forwards  into  a cartilagi- 

nous stem  upt>n  which  iheinterorbilary  partition  is  elevated; 
and  in  this  last,  various  ^iuts  of  oasi^atious  show  them- 
selves, which  bcluug  to  tlio  elhuioVd  bone.  | 

4.  Tho  bone  analogous  to  tbo  Of  petrofwn,  which  is  not 

hidden  by  tho  tympanic  cavity,  is  extended  outwards,  and 
forms,  between  the  sphunoi'd  and  the  occipital  bones,  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  lateral  wall  of  the  cranium.  | 

5.  The  anterior  lateral  wall  uf  ihu  cranium,  from  tho  ot 

petrosum  to  the  interurbiiary  partition,  is  membranous,  and 
contains  only  on  each  side  a bone  of  various  cuniiguration 
according  to  the  species,  the  temporal  uAi  and  the  urbiiary 
ala.  I 

6.  An  osseous  stem  rises  from  tlie  upper  border  of  the  ' 
ptcryguidiau,  whore  it  is  articulated  in  a fosscl  up  to  the  | 
lateral  or  parietal  border,  where  it  is  attached  bya  ligament. 
Some  unaiuraisU.*  says  Cuvier,  have  thought  that  they 
saw  in  it  the  analugue  of  the  lem|H>ral  alti,  but  it  does  not  j 
ful61  tho  functions  of  that  process;  olherst  havu  nuiiied  it 
tt/i/if.anic.  Without  even  a perceptible  motive,  however  dis- 
tant, fur  such  a duteruiinatiun.  One  cannot  even  say  lliat 
it  is  pr»pcrly  comprised  m the  wall  of  tliu  cramuiu,  and  this 
wall  has  also  sometimes  in  the  thickness  uf  its  membranes 
a point  of  oi^sifiration  which  reprcMinli  llio  true  letiitKiral  | 
ala.  Cuvier  then  states  that  bo  would  call  this  bone  the 
columella,  lu  function  is  to  sustain  thu  vault  uf  the 
cranium,  which  is  nut  otheiwUe  supjiorted  in  front,  because 
the  orbital  ala,  the  temporal  o^r,  and  the  ethmoid  bone  are 
in  great  part  membnitious. 

f.  The  lateral  occipital  bone  has  a part  prujectiiig  out- 
wards, to  which  are  united  by  their  extremiiies  tlie  mas- 
toVdian,  which  is  very  much  reduced,  and  the  len>iK>ral 
bones;  to  this  common  reunion  uf  the  three  bones  is  sus- 
pended the  tympanic  bone,  which  descends  vertically  to 
serve  us  a I'edu'lo  to  the  lower  jaw*.  This  bone,  most  fro- 
quenlty,  is  nut  attached,  except  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
tympanum  ; and  the  rest  uf  the  contour  of  that  membrane, 
as  well  as  the  po»uiriur  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  is  car- 
lila,;inous  or  even  only  simply  membraiiuus. 

The  Eustachian  tubo  u only  a wide  communication  of 
the  tympanic  cavity  to  tho  posterior  part  of  the  mouth,  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  tbe  ptoryguVdian  and  tire  sphenoid. 
In  thu  recent  animal  it  answers  to  that  part  of  the  inside  of 
tho  mouth  near  liie  articulation  of  the  jaws,  and  the  com- 
munication is  sometimes  so  open  that  the  oeticulutn  uudi- 
t£ui  may  bo  said  to  be  in  thu  mouth  or  m the  pliaryiix.  The 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  is  formed  m common  by  the  ot  petro~ 
fum,  the  lateral  uccipital,  and  the  sU|«rior  occipital-  7'he 
Jenettra  avalit,  wheru  the  ofticulum  audita*  is  attached,  is 
common  to  the  ot  pelrotom  and  the  external  occipital. 
Under  It  is  a wuler  aperture,  piurced  in  the  lateral  occipital 
bone  only,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  two  boles,  one 
anterior,  which  goes  into  tho  cranium,  and  one  posterior, 
w hich  is  tho  Jenttira  rotunda,  and  loads  into  a foaaet  of  Uia 
vestibular  cavity,  which  represents  the  cochlea. 

• Oktaudapta. 
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8.  The  transverse  bone  unites  the  pterygoldian  bona  to 
tbB  jugal  and  the  maxillary,  as  in  the  croewile. 

9.  The  palatine  bones  have  no  palatine  laminae,  or,  at 
least,  these  laminin  aro  not  sufficiently  extended  to  unite; 
aiyl  the  posterior  bony  nostrils  arc  great  holes  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vault  of  the  palate,  beiween  the  maxillary  bones, 
the  vomers,  and  the  palatine  bones. 

lU.  The  extremities  of  the  external  bony  nuatrils  are 
always  separated  in  the  skeleton  by  an  internasal  apo* 
pk^sib  of  the  intermaxillary  and  sometimes  of  tho  maxillary 
bone. 

For  tho  rest,  the  division  of  llie  frontal  bone  into  the 
principal,  the  anterior,  and  the  posterior,  and  tlic  other 
osleological  circumslanoes,  are  as  in  the  tortoises  and  cro- 
codiles. 

This  constitution  of  tho  cranium  of  tho  Sauriaiis,  odds 
Cuvier,  which  will  also  serve  to  oxpluiii  Uiut  of  birds, 
reouires  to  bo  discuKsed  and  proved;  and  be,  accordingly 
adilrebses  himsulf  to  the  tusk. 

He  observes  that  there  is  no  difficulty  with  regartl  to  the 
occipital  bones,  which  are  four  in  number,  as  in  the  croco- 
diles and  mammals.  The  principal  frontal  and  tho  parietal 
bones  may  bo  dumonstralvd  to  be  what  they  are  by  the 
same  arguments  as  bold  good  in  the  crocodile  ami  in  the 
tortoise.  These  arguments  aro  also  perfectly  applicable  to 
tho  untoriur  and  pusturior  frontal  bones,  to  the  lachrymal 
bones,  to  tho  muxillurioB,  and  the  intermaxillahes.  It  is 
then,  as  usual,  in  the  region  of  the  temples  and  of  tho  ear 
that  somu  difficulties  rumain  ; but  these  are  easily  disposed 
of  when  we  consider  each  of  the  pieces  which  compose  it  in 
the  genera,  which  offer  tangible  analogies  with  the  croco- 
diles and  tortoises.  Thus,  the  nature  of  tho  ot  fteirtaum  is 
determined,  as  in  the  crocodile  and  in  the  tortoise,  by  the 
part  whicii  it  takes  in  the  cunslitulion  of  tho  internal  ear, 
and  especially  of  tho  vestibular  cavity,  as  wwll  as  by  the 
notch  fur  the  exit  uf  the  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  tympanic  bone  is  nearly  always  reduced  to  a pris- 
mutHi  form,  does  not  cuusolidsle  (ne  a'engrdne  point)  with 
tlie  other  hones  to  form  a part  of  thu  solid  eiivulupe  of  the 
head,  and  seems  in  the  skeleton  to  hu  nothing  but  a pedicle 
for  thu  lower  iaw.  But  besides  that  tho  tympaiiuin  is 
always  attached  to  it,  it  will  be  found  on  examination,  in 
the  dragon  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  u drum,  more 
hollow  and  with  edges  more  rcllectud  (ruvenans  en 
avanl)  than  in  tbu  tortoises  themselves,  having  behind,  as 
ill  tho  tortoises,  a notch  for  the  otticulum  auditik*.  The 
only  difference  is.  that  its  cavity  does  nut  extend  into  the 
masiutdian.  In  the  sciuk  it  is  still  more  wide  and  concave, 
whilst  It  is  less  closed  by  thu  edgus  than  in  the  dragon, 
j Tlie  scink  also  exhibits  a striking  analogy  with  the  tortoises, 

I inasmuch  as  that  its  lemporul  l^ne  is  covered  by  a lamina 
of  the  pariulal  bone,  which  unites  with  a great  enlargement 
uf  tbo  poslurior  frontal,  and  with  the  temporal,  placed  and 
notched  as  in  certain  tortoises,  but  longer  and  narrower 
Tiius,  tho  maatoidian  hone  must  be  recognised  as  such, 
notwithstanding  its  extreme  smallness.  The  common 
lixard  has  the  same  covering  on  the  temporal  bone,  and, 
moreov'er,  all  the  upper  part  of  its  orbit  is  covered  by  an 
expmision  of  tho  anturior  frontal  bone. 

Thu  lotcer  jaw  of  the  Suurians  U compos^  of  six  bone* 
on  eacli  side,  as  in  the  crocodile  and  tortoise,  but  rather 
otherwise  disposed,  aiol  {iroducing  a general  form  which  is 
somewbat  different;  thus  the  coronoid  apophysis  projects 
very  much,  and  is  placed  more  forward ; the  lower  angle 
has  also  a more  forward  position,  and  the  dental  part  is 
shorter  in  proporliuu. 

Tlie  denial  bone  dues  not  carry  the  teeth  in  alveoli  or 
sockets,  as  in  the  crocodile,  but  they  adhere  to  its  internal 
surface.  Its  external  surface  is  united  backwards  by  a 
squamous  suture  to  those  of  the  complementary,  the  sur- 
aiigular,  and  subongular  portions.  The  part  uf  the  internal 
surface  of  the  dental  bone,  which  the  ouercular  bone  coven 
below  and  behind  the  teeth,  varies  much  in  extent  in  dif- 
furent  subgenera.  The  opercular  bone  is  united  backwards 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  complementary,  the  articular, 
and  angular  portions,  and  oHeu  to  that  of  the  suraogulat 
portion. 

The  complemenUry  portion  fernis  alone  the  great  coronoid 
apophysis,  extends  on  the  up(>er  edge  of  the  jaw  in  front  of 
that  apophysis,  and  descends  backwards  to  the  internal  sur- 
face, where  it  traversos  the  surangular  to  unite  itself  with 
the  articular  portion. 

The  arttoular  portion  furnisbos  the  glencnd  ihcet,  and  the 
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apophysis,  which  is  behind  it,  for  the  di$^stric  tauscle,  and 
has  oflen  even  a Kinal)  epiphysis  at  the  extremity  of  this 
Apophysis;  it  advances  to  the  internal  surface,  and  even 
setnolimea  along  the  inferior  border  to  the  opercular 
bo  no. 

The  angular  portion  extends  under  the  portion  of  the 
lower  border,  which  is  between  the  lower  angle  on  one  side, 
and  the  dental  or  opercular  portion  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  angle  of  the  jaw  entirely  belongs  to  this,  for 
the  opercular  bone  sometimes  contributes  to  form  it. 

The  surangular  portion  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  superior  moiety  between  the  four 
other  bones  which  ore  seen  on  this  aspect.  It  forms  the 
upper  border  between  the  coronoVil  apophysis  and  the  arti- 
culation. 

Fur  the  entrance  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  there  is  a great 
opening  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  coronoVd  apophysis', 
lietwcon  the  complementary,  the  surangular,  and  the  arli* 
cular  iiortions;  and  for  their  exit  there  are  holes  at  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  dental  bone  and  on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  opercular  bone.  The  number  and  ihe  position  of  these 
holes  vary  according  to  the  subgonera  and  species.  The 
suraugular  ]K>rtion  generallv  has  two. 

Such  are  the  general  dlispositions,  noticed  by  Cuvier, 
common  to  all  the  Saurians;  and  he  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  principal  did'crcnccs  observable  in  the  subgonera. 

The  same  dislinguishctl  zoologist  remarks  that  the  oi 
^yo7r/cr  becomes  important  in  proportion  as  we  approach 
the  fishes  ; and  hu  oliservus  that  in  man  it  is  composed  of 
five  parts:  viz.  a bmly  in  tlie  form  of  a Hattened  transversal 
arch  ; two  anterior  and  very  long  horns,  which  proceeil  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  temporal  hone  below  the  meatut 
amlitoriiu,  and  of  which  the  upper  part  is  there  soldered  at 
a very  early  period,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  styloVd  jmxi- 
cess  of  the  temporal  bone;  whilst  the  lower  ^>art,  for  a long 
time  simply  ligamentous,  has  below,  at  the  point  of  iunctiun 
with  the  body,  an  0’^8eous  grain  (cornu  minwi) ; and  finally, 
two  posterior  bony  comuu  (cornua  majonO  supporting  tlie 
lary  nx  by  means  of  a ligament  which’  attaches  to  them  the 
thvniid  cartilage. 

^le  numerous  variations  which  (his  hone  of  the  tongue 
presents  in  the  doss  Mammalia,  depend  on  the  form  of  its 
Dody,  on  the  more  or  Ie»s  prompt  soldering  which  takes 
plane  with  the  posterior  cornua,  and  on  the  form  and  the 
proportion  of  the  pieces  of  the  anterior  cornua.  Very  often 
in  tlio  Ruminants,  the  Solincdos,  and  the  Cetaceans,  the 
Dody  takes,  in  becoming  soldered  to  the  posterior  cornua, 
the  shape  of  a crescent;  and  it  often  happens  also,  espe- 
cially in  the  two  first  families,  that  it  produces  anteriorly  a 
more  or  less  long  aimphysis;  but  the  anterior  horns  are 
always  suspended  to  the  cranium,  and  nearly  without  ex- 
ception to  a small  apophysis  of  the  ot  pelrotum  and  to  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

This  suspension  docs  not  take  plaro  in  those  biids  in 
which  the  anterior  horns  run  round  (he  back  of  the  cranium 
[WooDPXCKBRS ; TROCHiLiD.cj.and  arc  only  there  attached 
by  muscles  ami  cellular  substance. 

The  body  of  the  tongue-bone  is  most  frequently  of  a 
rhomhuTdal  form.  To  its  posterior  part  is  articulated  or 
soldered  a slender  unequal  bone  on  whidi  the  larynx  re- 
poses nnd  which  singly  represent*  the  tw'o  pusterior  cornua ; 
and  to  its  anterior  part  another  bone,  sometimes  double, 
which  penetrates  into  Uio  longue,  and  which  Cuvier  names 
the  lingual  bone.  The  anterior  horns  consist  generally  of 
only  two  pieces. 

Cuvier  then  reCers  to  a prior  part  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  the  simplicity  of  the  njr  ht/ntilet  in  the  cro- 
CJHltle.  and  the  variety  of  tliat  bone  in  difTcreiit  tortoises.  In 
the  Saurians  it  offers  some  relations  with  that  of  the  birds ; 
hut  its  composilion  is  more  complex.  It  generallv  consists 
of  a simple  body  and  two  pairs  of  cornua,  to  which  a third 
i*  sometimes  added.  The  body  always  gives  off  anteriorly  a 
nlcudor  stem,  which  is  prolonged  more  or  les.*  into  a carti- 
lage which  penetrates  into  the  longue.  The  anterior  horns 
arc  variously  reflected,  ami  the  posterior  horn*  differently 
directed  according  to  tho  species.  With  regard  to  those  of 
Ihe  third  pair,  tlicy  exist  but  rarely,  anil  .Mimctmies  are 
rather  posterior  productions  of  the  body  than  particular 
horns." 

Cuvier  then  procc"C<is  to  notice  the  diversities  in  the  dif- 
ferent families,  &c.  ; and  ho  rcniark-v  that  the  os  hyoide*  of 
the  S{iun.ans  continues  with  Utile  change  to  the  Ophitauri, 
tlw  Qrrefs  (Anguis),  and  tho  AmphUoanee,  In  tho  two 


former  the  anterior  honi  it  nearly  reduced  to  a membranous 
stale;  but  the  posterior  one  is  well  ouiflcd.  In  the  Am- 
phiiibK.-nm  the  second  articulation  of  the  anterior  horn  it  re- 
duced to  a simple  vestige.  Thevu  is  none  in  (he  third  horn. 
The  09  hyo'ides  in  the  true  serpents  is  reduced  to  two  long 
cartilaginous  filament*,  which  only  sustain  forwards,  as  the 
sole  vestige  of  the  body,  a species  of  membrane,  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  those  which  arc  not  very  large. 

The  Ufith  in  the  truo  Saurians  arc  not  placed  in  sockets 
nor  are  those  which  arc  to  replace  the  teeth  which  are  lost  or 
shed  produced  in  the  cavities  of  the  old  teeth;  but  the  gela- 
tinous germs  of  the  teeth  adhere  to  the  internal  surface  of 
the  denial  bone  without  having  any  bony  partitions  between 
them,  and  sometimes  wiihoot  being  guarded  on  tho  intomul 
side  by  a lamina  of  that  hone;  in  the  latter  case  their  bases 
ore  only  separated  from  the  cavity  of  Ihe  mouth  by  the  gum. 
The  base  is  not  divided  into  roots ; but  when  the  tooth  grows, 
the  .vitnc phenomenon  is  manifesieil  axis  seen  in  Qshc*.  Tlie 
gelatinous  nucleus  becomes  ossified;  it  unites  iUclf  ulti- 
mately on  one  sido  to  (he  bone  of  the  jaw,  whilst  it  contract* 
on  the  other  an  intimate  adherence  with  the  tooth  which  it 
has  exuded;  the  tooth  then  appears  like  a prominence,  an 
apophysis  of  the  jaw,  only  it  is  covered  with  enamel,  whilst 
its  base  is  naked  and  purely  o*scous,  and  around  this  base 
are  to  be  seen  stria?  and  little  pores  by  which  the  vessels 
have  penetrated  or  still  penetrate  into  it*  intcrnnl  cavity, 
and  which  also  mark  the  spot  where  the  rupture  will  take 
place  when  (bit  tooth  must  yield  up  its  p)ar.e.  Tho  ucw 
teeth  spring  not  in  the  cavity  of  the  old  ones,  os  in  the  cro- 
codile, but  near  the  internal  surface  of  their  base,  or  in  cer- 
tain species  in  tho  thickness  of  (he  bone  above  or  below  tho 
base  according  to  tho  jaw.  In  the  last  case  which  takes 
place,  for  example,  in  the  Mnnitnr$  and  tho  Drasons,  it 
forms  for  itself  in  tho  bone  a cavity  which  lodges  during  a 
certain  time  (he  pulpy  nucleus  and  the  crown  which  is  pro- 
duced above.  TbU  cavity  o{>ens  by  degree*  to  the  internal  sur- 
faceof  the  dental  bone.  In  the  other  case  tho  pulpy  nucleus 
is  developed  simply  under  the  gum  ; but  in  proportion  as  its 
crown  increases  in  growth,  it  often  forms  a notch  in  the 
base  of  the  nearest  tooth,  where  it  is  partially  enclosed. 
Then  it  is  that  uiio  might  believe  that  the  new  tooth  is  en- 
closed in  the  old  one,  but  it  is  never  entirely  enveloped  in  it. 
But,  continues  Cuvier,  in  whatever  manner  the  new  tooth 
comes,  the  time  arrives  wlicn  its  increase  enlircly  pushes 
out  the  old  tooth,  producing  on  its  ossified  base  a species  of 
necrosis,  which  breaks  off  its  adherence  to  the  jaw  aiul 
causts  it  to  fall  out.  This  is  not  a rupture  in  some  degreo 
spontanenu*.  like  that  of  the  old  antlers  of  stags,  which 
fall  before  their  successors  have  budded.  (Osirmens  Fos~ 
tUet.'i 

Professor  Owen,  in  hi*  valuable  chapter  on  the  ‘Teeth  of 
j Saurians’  (Oil^mtography,  pt.  ii-,  p.  234,Gtscq.).  commences 
bis  im|uiry  a-ith  the  Ophisauriaut,  observing  that  there  aro 
several  genera  of  reptile*,  which,  like  the  true  snakes,  aro 
externally  devoid  of  locomotive  extremities,  or  have  tliem 
indicated  only  by  minute  rudiments,  hut  arc  covered  by 
small  uniform  scale*,  and  resemble  the  Saurians  much  more 
than  tbeOphidian*  in  their  anatomical  structure,  espccinllv 
in  the  fix^  condition  of  the  jaws,  which  cannot  W diva- 
ricated laterally,  or  rotated  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
a moveable  tympanic  pedicle.  These  snake-lizards,  ho 
obsonre*.  have  always  intermaxillary  as  well  as  maxillary 
teeth. 

In  the  Ampftinh/mians,  Professor  Owen  remarks  that 
there  are  boin  pleuroflont  and  acrodont  spi-cies,  as  in  the 
true  Snurians;  hut  the  pleurodonts  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  have  their  teeth  appliwl  against  Ihe  internal  surface  of 
an  external  alveidar  wall.  In  Tregnnoph's  however  the 
teeth  arc  blended  by  their  whole  base  with  the  alveolar 
riilgp.  are  so  closely  approximated  tliat  they  cohere,  and 
aro  unequal,  cumical,  subcomprcs*ed,  and  obtuse.  The 
iiitennnxiilary  teeth  arc  in  unequal  number,  the  middle 
azygos  tooth  being  longer  than  the  rest. 

In  CniROTEs,  Professor  Owen  found  the  teeth  slightly 
curved,  simple,  and  nearly  equal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
azygos  iiitennaxiliary  tooth,  whkh  is  longer  than  the  rest 
They  are  small  at  first,  but  increase  as  they  aro  placed  back- 
wards. 

In  the  teeth  are  short  and  conical;  five 

are  fixed  to  tho  iutcniiaxillary  bone,  of  which  the  mirldlo 
tooth  is  longest;  five  teeth  arc  on  each  superior  maxillarr. 
and  eight  on  each  prcmandibulaxbooe;  the  first  tooth  short, 
tho  second  and  third  longest. 
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The  typical  Blind  tcormt  or  An/iutant  [Orvt.t]  have, 
according;  to  the  Prufeai>or.  only  raaxillary  teeth  ; the  palatine 
teeth  being  ab;<ent.  In  Anguit/ra^lit  [BLtNt>-woRM]  the 
firnl  Ave  of  the  upper  teeth  on  each  &ide  are  troalU  with  eut* 
ting  edges,  and  aru  placed  on  the  iniertnaxillanes ; the  next 
ci^bt  are  much  larger,  pointed,  and  recurved,  and  are  s»- 
paraled  by  intervals.  In  general  form  therefore.  Mr.  Owen 
observes,  the  teeth  of  the  true  Anguis  adhere  to  the  Ophi* 
dian  t>pe;  but  in  ihe  Of  hiomeru*.  or  mdiory  blind-worm, 
and  in  the  Acontias  [Javklin  Snakb].  they  are  conical,  ob- 
tuse. and  straiulu.  In  tiie  subgcnera  Ablepharut, 

Hyst^rnput,  Dibatmu,  Typhlinus,  ami  the  rest  of  the  family 
of  blind-worms,  the  tectli  are  likewise  simple  and  conical. 

Tiio  Pteudopta  Rulatii  [ScHELTOptism]  is  furnished 
with  sixteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  twelve 
dhe  latter  in  a continuous  series)  in  the  lower  jaw.  A me- 
dian interval  separates  the  two  lateral  scries  in  the  upper 
jaw.  The  anterior  teeth  in  both  jaws  are  conical  and  ob- 
tuse; the  posterior  teeth  have  a hemisplterical  triturating 
crown.  Tlie  palate  is  arme<l  with  small  conical  and  simple 
teeth,  which  are  arranged  in  ono  moderately  long  row  on 
eacit  side. 

Ophisaurvs  is  provided  with  a close-set  row  of  simple 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  Professor  Owen  observes  that  these 
glass-snakes  very  remarkably  repeAt  a dental  character  ob- 
servable in  certain  Batraebians,  especially  the  Newts  of 
tbo  same  continent  to  which  these  Ophisaurs  arc  peculiar; 
for  they  have  teeth  at  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  arranged  in 
several  rows,  chiefly  supported  by  the  pterygoVds,  and  in  a 
small  proportion  by  the  palatine  bones.  The  teeth  com- 
posing this  'palatal  pavement'  are  short  and  conical;  the 
maxillary  teeth  are  described  as  subcylindric4il  and  simple. 
'I'he  entire  number  of  teeth  amounts  to  twenty  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  eighteen  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

No  palatal  teeth  have  been  detected  in  PantodaetyluM,  iu 
which  the  maxillary  teeth  are  slightly  compressed  with  a 
tricuspid  crown.  The  intermaxillary  teeth  are  conical  and 
simple.  The  teeth  are  cluee  set  and  equal. 

EepUoput  is  similar  in  its  dentition  to  Pantodaetyliu, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inequality  in  the  maxillary  teeth, 
and  their  termination  in  a simple  obtuse  summit. 

In  the  Monodoclyle  or  Anguine  lizard  {Laceria  Monodae- 
tyla,  Shaw;  CAam/esauria,  Diim.  et  Bib.)  these  teeth  are 
suticylindrical  and  obtusely  pointed  ; and,  os  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding genera,  there  are  no  palatal  teeth,  lii  the  heiero- 
dariyie  CAtf/ci>[CHALCiDB8]  the  maxillary  teeth  are  slightly 
compressed,  straight,  and  divided  into  two  or  ihreo  obtuse 
poinu.  lliose  of  the  annulaled  Chalcis  are  described  as 
conical  and  terminating  in  a simple  obtuse  summit.  In 
neither  species  are  the  icetb  implanted  in  sockets,  but  ap- 
plied to  the  inner  margin  of  the  alveolar  ridge. 

In  Zotiurus  griseiu  tliero  aro  about  twenty  e<iual,  conical, 
or  Biibcylindrical,  obtuse  teeth  on  each  side. 

The  intermaxillary  teeth  of  Tribnionoius  znA  SuuropMi 
are  conical ; and  the  maxillary  teeth  are  straight  and  sub- 
cylindrical,  with  obtuse  summits.  There  are  no  teeth  on  the 
roof  of  the  muuih  of  these  genera. 

In  Gerrhosaurus,  as  in  TriOolonnlus,  the  intermaxillary 
end  anterior  maxillary  teeth  are  conical;  but  the  posterior 
teeth  are  compres.4orl,  and  terminate  in  a bilohod  summit. 
The  Gerrhosauri  differ  further  in  having  a row  of  small 
conical  teeth  on  each  pterygoVri  bone. 

'i’he  posterior  maxillary  teeth  of  Gerrhonolus  are  simply 
obtuse  at  the  summit,  and  the  pterygoid  teeth  are  not  so 
numerous. 

In  Bipks  iScehtef,  Fitzingcr)  the  teeth  are  confined  to 
the  jaw-bones,  and  are  conic^d  and  simple.  I'he  samo  den- 
tition is  characterislic  of  Sept  [SctNCOiDiANs.]  Professor 
Owen  fiirllior  ob-erves,  that  the  teeth  of  Sept  ehaMdet  aro 
very  small,  and  that  their  obtuse  apex  just  protrudes  above 
the  gum  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  mmilh ; but  they  gradu- 
ally increase  in  as  they  are  plareil  farther  back.  ; 

Tlie  SciTfcoioiANS,  or  smooth-scaled  lizards,  have  small 
mouths  and  slender  siiarp  teeth,  fitted  apparently,  observes 
Professor  Owen,  for  insect  food. 

The  teeth  in  Tropidophortts  are  describeil  os  straight, 
cylindrical,  simple,  slightly  compressed  at  the  summit,  and 
confined  to  the  jaws.  In  the  true  ISrinks  {Scincut,  Duro. 
el  Bibr.),  of  which  the  Scincut  officinalit  is  the  lyj>e,  the 
palate  also  is  furniahed.  four  or  five  small  obtuse  teeth  being 
situated  on  each  pterygoid  bone.  The  maxillary  teeth  of 
Scincut  are  conical,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  slightly  in- 
curved. 
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palate  has  no  teeth  in  the  short-footed  SrinVs 
iSphennpt,  Wagler),  and  their  maxillary  teeth  are  conical, 
alriight,  pointed,  smaller,  and  more  numerous  than  in  tlie 
common  ^ink.  In  the  ^lliwasps  {Diploglnttut)  the  jaws 
are  armed  with  equal,  close-set,  simple,  conical  teeih,  which 
are  sometimes  subcompressed  at  the  crown.  The  palaie  is 
toothless.  The  teeth  are  compressed,  and  their  crowns  are 
wedge-shaped  in  most  of  the  species  of  Gongylut,  Dum.  et 
Bibr.  They  are  equal,  conical,  and  only  sliglitly  compressed 
at  the  summit  in  the  subgenus  Eumeret.  In  the  cannated 
Scink  and  its  congeners  {Euprepet),  the  ptery  goids  are  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  Golden 
Scink  (Euprepet  Cypriut).  each  of  whoso  pterygoids  sup- 
ports* two  rows  of  short,  stralglil.  strong  conical  teeth  ; the 
raaxillary  teeth  resemble  those  of  the  other  Euprepet.  In 
a large  species  of  Scink  figured  by  Cuvier,  the  maxillary 
teeth  have  expanded  crowns  with  a dentated  margin,  but 
the  pterygoid  teeth  are  wanting. 

In  a genus  of  Australian  Sincoid  lizards  (Cyrfoduz),  there 
is,  Professor  Owen  remarks,  a difference  from  tho  rest  of 
; the  tribe  in  the  subhemUphcrical  form  of  the  teeth,  which 
' resemble  tubercles,  instead  of  more  or  less  pointerl  cones, 
and  the  species  manifest  a corresponding  diffurence  in  their 
hsbita  and  the  nature  of  their  food.  The  dentition  of 
Cyclodut  nigrniuteue  is  accurately  figured  by  Mr  Owen,  in 
pi.  2^,/lg.  7,  and  the  details,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader, 
are  given  with  bis  accustomed  clearness.  ‘All  the  teeth 
are,' lie  observes,  ‘attached, after  the  pluurodont  type,  by  ihcir 
base  and  outer  margin  to  a shallow  depression  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  external  alveolar  parapet.  The  germs  of  the  suc- 
cessional  teeth  are  developed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  llieir  predecessors,  which  they  excavate,  undermine,  and 
displace  in  the  usual  manner.  I have  not  seen  any  speci- 
mens of  this  genus  which  had  the  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw  ancbylosou  at  the  symphysis.  The  pterygoid  bones 
present  a rugous  surface  at  tbo  place  whore  they  ordinarily 
support  teeth.’ 

In  the  Chameleotcs,  the  same  author  states  that  the 
teeth  are  conical,  compressed,  trenchant,  with  the  summit 
simple,  or  terminating  in  three  points,  arranged  in  the  saroa 
longitudinal  line;  and  that,  m most  species,  the  teeth 
gradually  increase  in  siza,  and  become  wider  apart  as  they 
are  situated  farther  back  upon  the  jaws.  Professor  Owen 
further  observes  that  the  teeth  are  so  completely  confluent 
with  thealveolarplate.asto  appear, externally,  when  in  place, 
to  be  mere  processes  of  that  border  of  the  jaw;  but.  be 
remarks,  their  true  nature  is  evident  when  viewed  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  jaw.  The  number  of  teeth  vary  in 
the  species. 

In  the  Agamaniant,  or  Agamoid  Lizards,  furming  the 
genus  Ummatiy.T,  the  dentition,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  consist  of  a merely  notched  or  dentated  margin  of  (he 
jaw,  resembles  tint  of  the  Chameleons.  These  notches,  or 
processes,  are  however  true  teeth,  originally  developed  as 
independriu  parts,  and  afternards  becoming  conHuont,  by 
their  base  ami  a great  part  of  the  outer  side,  with  the  alveolar 
parapet  of  bone.  Mr.  Owen  points  out,  in  continuation, 
that  in  the  young  of  Uremaetyx  (here  are  from  two  to  four 
anterior  or  intermaxillary  leeih.  which  subsequently  become 
anehylosed  together,  so  as  to  appear  like  ono  lobated  tooth. 
In  the  lower  jaw  the  crown  of  tnis  complex  tooth  is  received 
into  a wide  interspace  between  the  two  anterior  teeth.  The 
molar  teeth  are  uoicribed  as  triangular  or  subcvlindrical, 
with  railin’  obtuse  and  subcompressed  summits,  approxi- 
mated, and  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  backwards. 

In  the  common  Siellio,  Professor  Owen  found  most  of 
the  teeth,  sixteen  or  seventeen  on  each  side,  triangular, 
with  a small  cusp  before  and  behind,  and  two  larger  conical 
teeth,  like  canines,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  and 
lower  maxillary  l>onos.  Two  small  conical  teeth,  which 
have  no  correspondents  in  the  lower  jaw,  are  supported  by 
the  intermaxillary  hones. 

The  canines  of  the  Draoon  are  proportionally  longer 
than  (hose  of  SftlUo,  but  otherwise  (he  denlilion  is  the 
same. 

There  is  a resemblance  between  the  mutable  Agamtt 
(Trupe/uz)  and  the  S/e/fronez,  inasmuch  as  (he  former  have 
two  conical  teeth  longer  than  the  rest,  beginning  the  series 
in  the  lower  jaw  and  superior  maxillary  bones ; but  the 
Agamee  have  four  small  conical  intermaxillary  teeth,  with- 
out corresponding  teeth  below.  Seventeen  triangular  teeth 
were  found  to  succeed  the  canines  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
fifteen  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  7>ope/«z  ater.  Agama  orbi~ 
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fuiarit  resembles  the  Trapeli  m its  doQtition,  with  |be 
excepiiou  (hat  (he  melar  leelh  behind  the  canines  are  mure 
conical. 

In  (be  common  Caiole*  (be  inferior  maxillary  denial 
senes  ia  described  at  commencing  with  four  simple  conical 
teeth,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  with  six:  of  these  last,  Professor 
Owen  remarks  that  the  middle  smaller  ones  might  pass  for 
ineisurs,  and  the  external  ones  fur  canines:  behind  these  he 
describes  a seriea  of  molar  teelb  with  compresaed  triangular 
and  tricuspid  crowns,  tbe  median  cusp  being  tnucli  the 
longest  of  the  three : these  teeth  increase  in  size  towards  the 
back  pert  of  tbe  jaw. 

In  the  CzScAofnins  [Gecko]  the  teeth  are  more  pointed, 
more  slender,  more  equable,  and  more  numerous  than  in 
the  piereding  group.  The  Professor  remarks  that  ike  sum- 
mit of  the  tooth  IS  ulways  simple,  and  that  the  base  is  ob-  i 
iiquely  soldered  to  the  internal  surface  of  an  outer  alveolar 
parapet.  TI)o  number  of  the  teeth  iurtes  very  much  in  the 
different  subgeiiera ; but  none  of  the  (Jfckoiiita  have  leelh 
on  the  roof  of  (he  mouth. 

The  J^aniiitit  [Iguana]  are  next  noticed  by  Professor 
Owen  as  eharactensed.  like  the  preceding  groups,  by  a short 
contrai-tilc  tongue,  slightly  notched  at  its  extremity,  but,  os 
he  remaiks.  they  aic  distinguished  for  the  mu&l  part  by 
having  teeth  on  (he  pterygoid  bone,  and  also  by  the  cum- 
plicated  form  of  tbe  crown  of  tho  maxillary  teeth  in  the 
typical  genera,  the  s|iecie$  of  which  subsist  ciiietly  on  vego- 
lablc  substances.  In  most  of  the  family  the  teeth  aio  set 
in  Q common  shallow  oblique  alveolar  groove,  and  ore  sol- 
dered to  c.xcavaUons  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  wall 
of  tho  groove. 

The  following  genera  arc  enumerated  by  MM.  Diim^ril 
and  Bibron  as  showing  the  pleurodont  type  of  dentition, 
and  as  being  also  furnished  wilii  pterygoid  lecih,  viz.:— 
Crotiroj  Ams,  Annlit,  CorythnjJianf$,  BiuiUfcwt, 
ApiifpoitntuJt.  Amblt/rhr/iuJiut,  Iguuna,  MftoporerM,  Cy- 
riuruit,  Brachyl»]thun,  Leia^ttrut.  PrfxtnlreAet, 

Brphijmotef,  Stenocerem,  and  Of-lnrut  But  the  following 
pleurodonts,  Hyjttranodon,  Tr»f»dolepiMt  fArgnoioma,  oiid 
CoHiiaurut  have  no  ptery^oid  teeth. 

In  ihe  genera  Istiurui,  CaioUg,  Lophyrut,  Olocnjptig, 
and  Chlamydnxaurug  among  tbe  ^lodonts,  the  ma.Mllary 
teeth  may,  Prufessor  Owen  observes,  he  divided  into  an- 
terior. lamary.  and  ponierior  molar  teeth;  and  ho  states 
that  no  IguantQtt  hzard  has  teeth  on  the  palatine  bones. 

‘The  most  strictly  vegetable-feeding  reptiles.’  says  Ihe 
l*rofessor,  ‘ aro  the  true /g»a/i<Z’  aiid  the  Amblyrhynchi  t 
yet  the  size  of  the  teeth,  their  mode  of  implaritatiun,  and 
tlie  limited  motions  of  the  jaws  permit  only  an  imperfect 
comrumulion  of  llie  fivirl  by  tlie»e  instruments;  and  their 
summits  arc  rather  chipped  otf  than  ground  down  by  use. 
The  appearance  of  abrasion  is  greatest  in  tlie  posterior 
teeth;  especially  in  the  Iguntia  cornuta,  in  which  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth  aio  thicker  than  in  the  Iguana  tubfr- 
culata,  and  make  a neaier  appn>nch  to  the  very  remark- 
able form  of  tooth  that  cliarauierises  tho  gigantic  Igtuino- 
don. 

* Before  however  proceeding  to  describe  the  teeth  of  this 
extinct  lizaid,  1 shall  oner  a few  observations  on  the  roiern- 
scopio  stiuclure  of  the  teeih  of  the  existing  Iguana.  Tn 
botl)  tbe  common  aitd  horned  species  the  teeth  consist  of  a 
body  of  simple  compact  dentine,  with  the  crown  covered 
exicmutly  tiy  a thin  layer  of  enamel,  and  the  fang  with  an 
invtrsiment  of  eement.  Tho  dentine,  viewed  by  transmitted 
lislit  in  a thin  horizontal  section,  exhibits  rainutecaloigerous 
tn>os  in  a clear  substance,  radiating  from  a simple  conical 
pulp-caviir,  winch  is  widely  open  at  the  base  of  (be  tooth, 
and  continues  in  a linear  form  into  the  crown  of  the  toodi ; 
the  calcigoruus  tubes  at  the  base  of  tlie  tooth  proceed  in  an 
irregular  sinuous  course,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
tooth:  above  this  part  they  sweep  outwards  in  a gracefut 
cune,  with  the  concavity  turned  towards  the  base  of  the 
tooth;  as  they  approach  (he  summit  of  the  tooth,  they 
gradually  incline  lowaids  it.  and  those  from  tho  apex  to  the 
pulp-CsTiuro  proceed  directly  in  tbo  axis  of  tho  tooth; 
throughout  their  course  the  calcigeious  (ul»cs  aro  disposed 
in  roumte  undulations,  and  they  send  off  from  the  con- 
cavo  side  of  the  primary  flexures  numerous  short  parallel 
branches,  at  an  angle  of  45^;  the  branches  rise  less 
regularly  tlie  nearer'  the  main  lube  is  to  its  origin  from 
the  pulp  cavity.  The  diameter  of  the  calcigcrons  tubes  is 
of  an  inch:  their  interspaces  are  equal  to  between 
taroeur  four  of  tbeir  diameters.  In  general  they  do  tiut 


divide  until  within  a short  distance  from  the  periphery  of 
the  tooth,  near  which  they  snl<divide  frequently.  . . . lire 
tube^i  at  the  liosc  of  tbe  tooth  divide  ncarc-r  their  origin,  and 
more  frequently.  . . The  puln-ravity  in  old  teeth  becomes 
occupied  by  a certain  coarse  bone,  characiensed  by  large 
irregularly  sha{>ed  calcigcraus  colls,  and  the  interspaces  are 
filled  with  irregular  muss-hke  reticulations  of  tubes. 
Branches  of  the  pulpcavity  are  never  continued  in  the 
form  of  niodullary  canals  into  the  substance  of  the  dentine 
in  tho  existing  Iguamc.  . . . The  germs  of  the  succe»«ional 
teeth  are  develop4.>d  from  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  those  m place.  Tbe  apex  ^ 
the  dcniaicd  crown  is  first  formed  ; hy  its  pressure  it  ex- 
cites absoiptiun  of  the  base  of  tbe  fixed  tooth,  and  s^un 
undermines  it.  and  then  oicuptes  the  ie<%ss  in  tlie  alveolar 
plalo  in  the  interspace  of  the  two  adjoining  fixed  teeth. 
After  the  crown  is  completed,  the  rest  of  the  tooth  forms  a 
contracted  and  elongated  fang,  which  at  first  is  hollow,  then 
becomes  consolidate  by  o>sitjcation  of  the  remaining  pulp, 
and  afierwaids  a second  time  excavated  by  the  pressure  of 
a new  tooth.’ 

Professor  Ow'cn,  after  quoting  Dr.  Mantell  and  Baron 
Cuvier,  with  reference  to  (tie  Inu.vNoooN.  obsenes  that  a 
sul»equetit  di^eovery  by  tho  former  of  a (>oriion  of  the 
' lower  jaw  of  this  extinct  lizard  confirmed  the  previous 
inference  as  to  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the  teeth,  and 
I approximates  this  gigantic  species  to  the  pleuroduot  sec- 
tion of  tire  Iguaiiians  ; whence,  ho  lemarks.  it  maybe  inferred 
I that  the  tceih  wuro  nearly  all  uniform  in  size  and  shape, 

’ at  least  nut  divisible  into  lamaries  end  molnr>,  as  in  the 
! Acrodont  Iguaoians.  He  furtiior  states  that  the  poriiun  of 
I tho  lowey  jaw  alluded  to.  which  is  now  in  the  Bnii&h 
' Museum  with  tho  rest  of  Dr.  Mantell’s  noble  coUecUon, 
shows  that  the  Iguanodon  differed  from  the  Crocodile  not 
only  in  the  lateral  adhesion  of  Ihe  teeth  to  an  alveolar 
wall,  but  in  (heir  arrangement  in  n close-set  series. 

Bestdt's  tho  uppurtuiiity  of  studying  this  fovsil  and  the 
extensive  series  of  detached  teeth  in  the  Maiitellian  col- 
lection in  the  British  Museum,  Ptofessor  Owen,  having 
examined  the  private  collections  of  Dr.  Mantell  and  Mr. 
Dixon  of  Worthing,  and  having  been  favoured  by  both 
those  gcnilemen  with  the  tccili  of  Iguaiiodon,  had  sec- 
tions prc)<ared  for  microscopical  examination,  with  the 
following  results:— 

'The  teeth  of  the  Igiiiinodan,  though  resembling  most 
closily  those  of  the  Iguana,  do  not  present  an  exact  inug- 
I niAeil  imago  of  them,  but  differ  in  tbe  gieaier  tcdaiivc 
I thteknosnof  the  crown,  its  more  compIicute<l  external  sur- 
: facu,  and,  Blill  more  csiicntially,  in  a modification  of  the 
internal  structure,  by  wii  eh  the  Iguanndon  cqunlly  dc- 
! nates  from  every  other  known  reptile.  As  in  the  Iguana, 
the  base  of  tho  tooth  is  elongated,  contracted,  and  subey  lin- 
drical : the  crown  expanded,  and  smoothly  convex  on  the  in- 
ner side ; when  first  formed,  it  is  arcuminatod.  eomptessud,  its 
sloping  sides  seriated,  and  its  external  surface  traversed  by  a 
median  longitudinal  ndge,  and  coated  by  a layer  of  enamel ; 
but  beyond  this  puiiiUlicdescripliun  of  ihclooih  of  the  Igua- 
nudon  indicates  character  peculiar  to  that  genus.  In  most  of 
tho  teeth  that  have  hitherto  been  found  ihrcu  longitudinal 
ridge*  traverse  the  outer  surface  of  (he  crown,  one  on  eacii 
side  oytiic  median  primitive  ridge  ; these  aroHiparateil  from 
each  utlicraiid  from  the  seriated  margins ofthc  crown  by  four 
wide  and  smooth  longitudinal  grooves.  The  relative  widtli 
of  these  groove*  vanes  in  different  teeth ; sometimes  a 
fourth  small  loimitudinal  ridge  isdeveluped  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  crown.  The  marginal  serrations,  vv  hich  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  simple  notches,  a*  in  Iguana.  prcNCiit  uiidcr  a 
low  magnifying  power  the  forms  of  transverse  ridecs,  them- 
selves notched  so  as  to  resemble  the  mammillatco  margins 
of  the  unworn  plales  of  the  elephant’s  grinder:  slight 
grooves  had  from  (he  interNpaces  of  these  nuiches  upon  (he 
sides  of  thy  marginal  ridge*.  Tlicsc  ridges  or  dentations  do 
not  extend  beyond  (ho  expanded  part  of  the  crown  ; the 
longitudinal  ridges  are  continued  farther  down,  especially 
the  median  ones,  which  do  not  subside  till  the  Ibrnr  of  tho 
tooth  begins  to  assume  its  subcvluidrical  form.  The  tooth 
at  first  increases  both  in  breailth  and  thickness;  it  (hen 
diminishes  in  brcnditi,  but  its  thickness  goes  on  increasing  ; 
in  the  lBri;er  and  fully  formed  teeth  the  fang  decreases  in 
every  diameter,  and  sometime*  ta|»er*  almost  to  a point.’  A 
fmeture  of  such  a tooth,  figured  by  Professor  Owen,*  show  s 
that  tbe  pulp  was  nut  entirely  solulificd ; but  that  its  cavity 
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had  continued  open  at  the  thickest  part  of  (he  tooth.  ‘The 
apex  of  iho  tooth  soon  begins  to  bo  worn  away:  and  it 
would  appear,  by  many  specimens,  that  the  teeth  vreVe  re- 
tained until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crown  had  yieblod  to 
the  daily  abrasion.  In  these  teeth  however  tho  deep  exca- 
vation of  the  remaining  fang  plainly  bespeaks  the  progress 
of  the  succeasional  toum  prepared  to  supply  the  place  ufthe 
worn-out  grinder.  At  the  earlier  stages  of  abrasion  a‘ 
sharp  edge  is  maintained  at  the  external  pari  of  the  tooth 
by  means  of  the  enamel  which  covers  that  surface  of  the 
crown  ; the  prominent  ndgos  upon  thalsurfare  givea  Mtnuoiis 
contour  to  the  mid'lle  of  the  cutting  edge,  wluUt  its  sides 
jagged  by  the  lateral  serrations.’  [loL’ANODoei,  vol. 
xti.,  p.  441.}  ‘Tlie  adaptation  of  this  admirable  dental  in- 
strument to  the  cropping  and  comminution  of  such  touch 
vegetable  food  as  tlic  Ct<Uhniriip  and  similar  plants,  which 
are  found  buried  with  the  Iguanodon,  is  pointed  out  by  l)r. 
Bui-kland,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  in  his 
Wr/f/"crra/(»r  Treatise,  vol.  i.,  p.  246.’  ‘When  the  crmni  is 
worn  away  beyond  the  enamel,  it  presents  a broad  and 
nearly  horizotual  grinding  surface : and  now  another  ilenfal 
sub-tance  is  brought  into  ifse  to  give  an  incrjualtty  to  that 
surface;  this  is  the  ossif)e<l  rerannut  of  tho  pulp,  which, 
bt?ing  firmer  than  the  surrounding  dentine,  forms  a slight 
transverse  ridge  in  the  middle  of  tho  grinding  surface  : tho 
tooth  in  ibis  stage  has  exchanged  the  functions  of  an  incisor 
for  that  of  a molar,  and  is  prepared  to  give  the  final  com- 
pression or  comminution  to  the  coarsely  divided  vegetable 
nialtera.  The  marginal  edge  of  the  incisive  condition  of 
the  tooth,  ami  the  median  ridge  of  the  molar  stage,  are 
more  effectually  established  by  the  introduction  of  a modi- 
deatioii  into  the  texture  of  the  dentine,  by  winch  it  is  ren- 
dered softer  than  in  the  exii^ling  Iguanto  and  other  reptiles, 
and  more  easily  worn  away:  this  is  effected  bv  an  arrest  of 
tho  ealrifying  process  along  certain  cylindrical  tracts  of  the 
pulp,  which  is  thus  conUnued  in  the  form  of  medullary 
canals,  analogous  to  those  inthc»oB  dentine  of  the  Mega- 
therium’s grinder,  from  the  eentml  cavity,  at  pretty  regular 
intervals,  parallel  with  the  calcigerous  tubes  near  to  the  sur- 
face of  thu  tooth.  The  medullary  canals  radiate  from  the  inter- 
nal and  lateral  sides  of  ihu  pulp-cavity,  and  are  confined  to 
the  deniiuc  formini;  the  corresponding  walls  of  the  tooth: 
thoir  diameter  is  of  an  inch:  lliey  arc  separate<l  by 
pretty  regular  inlcivaU  equal  to  from  six  to  eight  of  their 
own  diameters;  they  somoiimes  divide  once  in  their  course. 
Knell  medullary  canal  is  surrounded  by  a clear  space:  its 
cavity  wan  occupied  in  the  section  described  by  a substance 
of  a deeper  yellow  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  dentine. 
The  calcigerous  tubes  present  a diameter  of  ninth  of  an  inch, 
with  interspaces  equal  to  about  four  of  Ihoir  diameters.  At 
tho  first  part  of  their  course,  near  the  pulp-cavity,  they  are 
bent  in  strong  undulations, but  afterwards  proceed  in  slight 
and  regular  primary  curves,  or  in  ncarlv  straight  lines  to 
tbu  peripliery  of  the  tooth.  ^Vhen  viewen  in  a longitudinal 
section  uf  ihotooth,  the  concavity  of  the  primary  curvature 
is  turned  towards  the  base  of  the  tooth : the  lowest  lubes  are 
inclined  towards  the  root,  the  rest  have  a general  direction 
ot  r.ght  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tooth;  tho  few  calcigerous 
lubes,  which  proceed  vertically  to  the  opex,  arc  soon  worn 
away,  and  can  bo  seen  only  in  a section  of  tho  apical  part  of 
the  cwown  of  an  incompletely  dtveloped  tooth.  The  secon- 
dary midulalions  of  each  tooth  are  regular  and  very  minute. 
Tlie  branches,  both  primary  and  secondary,  uf  the  calcige- 
r»ms  lulrcs,  are  sent  off  fi-om  the  conc.ive  sido  of  tbo  main 
inllociions;  the  minute  secondary  branches  are  remarkable 
at  Certain  parts  of  tho  tooth  for  their  Uvxuous  ramilicaiions, 
anastomoses,  and  dilatations  into  minute  calcigerous  cells, 
which  take  place  along  nearly  parallel  lines  for  a limited 
extent  of  the  course  of  the  main  lubes.  This  modification 
must  contribute,  with  the  medullary  canals,  ihmigb  in  a 
minor  degree,  in  proflucing  that  inequality  of  texture  and 
of  dcnniiy  in  the  dentine  winch  renders  the  broad  and  thick 
tooth  of  the  Iguanorlon  more  cincient  as  a triturating  in- 
strumeiiL  The  enamel  which  invests  the  harder  dentine 
forming  the  outer  side  uf  tbctuoih  presents  the  same  pecu- 
liar dirty  brown  colour  when  viewed  by  trauMuiltHl  light  ns 
inmost  other  teeth  ; very  minute  and  scarcely  ^rceplible 
undulating  fibres,  runniog  vertically  to  the  surlitce  of  the 
tooth,  is  the  only  structure  1 have  been  able  to  detect  in  it. 
Tim  remains  of  tbo  pulp  in  the  contracted  cavity  of  iho 
Completely  formed  tooth  are  converted  into  a dense  but  true 
osseous  substance,  characterised  by  mipuio  elliptical  radiated 
cells,  whose  long  axis  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  con- 


centric lamello,  which  surround  the  £sw  and  contracted 
medullary  canals  in  this  substance.’ 

Such  is  ProfesHor  Owen's  elaborate  and  accurate  account 
of  his  microscopical  examination  of  the  teeth  of  this  giant 
of  the  Weald,  which  existed  long  before  man  was  created; 
an  examination  which, as  tho  Professor  remarks,  contributes 
additional  evidence  of  the  pertectrun  of  their  adaptaiiim  to 
the  offices  for  which  iheir  more  obvious  cbaractera  had  in- 
rheated  them  to  havu  b(.‘en  destined.  He  further  appro- 
priately observes,  that  if  Dr.  Buckland's  rellectiuns  m his 
Bridgetpater  Treatise  (vol.  i..  p.  243)  were  natural  and 
just  after  a review  of  the  external  characters  of  tlie 
dental  organs  of  the  Iguauodon,  their  truth  and  beauty 
bec<me  more  manifest  as  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
becomes  more  narficular  and  exact.  That  knowledge  we 
have  given  In  Profe?M>r  Owen's  own  words,  as  the  clearejit 
that  could  be  u«ed.  A reference  to  the  work  itself,  and  the 
accurate  and  highly  finished  engravings  which  illustrate  it. 
Will  leave  the  palceontologist  nothing  to  wish  with  regard 
to  the  dentition  of  the  Igunnodon. 

Pmfwsor  Owen  descnl>es  the  fang  of  the  tooth  of  Ilr- 
L.Eosxi'Rus  ns  subcylindrical,  aubeIongate,and  smooth  ; tbe 
crown  as  expanderl,  compressed,  slitihily  incurved,  end  with 
the  narrow  sitles  straight  and  converging  at  a sliglitly  acute 
angle  to  the  apex.  In  oU  the  teeth  which  the  Professor  had 
seen,  the^e  sloping  sides  showed  the  effects  of  attriiiun,  the 
enamel  beinj;  worn  away  and  the  dentine  exposed.  The 
tooth  is  descnlicd  as  consisting  of  a body  of  dentine  covered 
by  a thick  coating  of  clear  stnictureless  enamel,  and  sur- 
rounding a small  central  column  of  true  bone,  consiaiiiig  of 
the  ossified  remains  of  the  pulp,  which  presents  tbe  usual 
characters  of  the  texture  of  the  bone  in  the  higher  reptiles. 
The  dentine  differs,  like  that  of  existing  lacertians,  from 
Iho  dentine  of  the  Iguanodon  in  the  entire  absence  of  the 
numerous  medullary  canals  which  form  so  striking  a cha- 
racteristic of  the  latter  reptile.  The  main  calcigerous  tubes 
arc  described  as  characteiised  by  the  slight  degree  of  ilicir 
primary  tnfloctions,  and  as  eoniinued  in  an  unuMially  direct 
course  from  (hu  piilp-carity  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  den- 
tine at  nc:>r1y  right  angles  with  that  surface,  but  slightly 
inclined  towanls  the  expanded  summit  of  the  tooth.  They 
arc  stateil  to  be  chiofly  remarkable  for  the  large  relative 
sire  of  their  second.nry  branches,  which  diverge  from  the 
trunks  in  irregular  and  broken  cuives,  the  concavity  being 
always  tumcif  to  tho  pulp-cavity.  In  most  parts  of  the 
tooth  tho  Professor  (bund  the  numbors  of  these  branches 
obscuring  even  tbo  thinnest  sections.  Tbe  ossified  pulp 
exhibited  the  parallel  concentric  layers  of  the  ossified  miller 
surrounding  slender  medullary  canals,  interspersed  with 
irregular,  oTliplical,  radiated  cells. 

In  the  flr.<t  group  or  subfamily  of  the  tvyieal  or  squamato 
Saurians  {Ple<4ont  lMe>'rtian\  of  MM.  Dum^ril  and 
Bibvon)  the  teeth  arc  solid,  or  without  any  internal  cavity, 
and  arc  desenbed  as  very  firmly  anchylowd  by  their  base  to 
the  alveolar  groove  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw  ; so  that 
the  extremity  of  the  tooth  is  slir^hily  direciod  outwards.  In 
the  second  group,  or  of  the  same  authors,  the 

teeth  aro  cx<  avuled  by  a sort  of  canal,  and  are  less  firmly 
fixc(l  to  the  jaws,  being  applied  vertically,  like  piles  or  hut- 
tre.sses,  against  the  outer  alveolar  parapet,  but  not  adhering 
by  their  liA'-e.  Tbo  first  group  includes  the  genera  Crneodt- 
hrus,T/iorirtes,  tXeuftinmif.  Aji^iromera.  .\fnnitor,  Ameiva, 
Cnemitirif^ra,  DteroHon,  Arrantus,  and  Cenirrt}jyx ; tbe 
second,  Tachydromus,  Trt<pi<i<isauras,  Lacerta,  Ophutjis, 
Ca/o4aurf«,  Eremias,  Scapteirn,  Araritkodarlylus,  and 
P-ammndroma.  For  tlie  disposition  and  number  of  the 
tcuth  on  the  maxillar)’,  intenuaxillary,  and  pterygoid  bones 
in  Iho  different  genera,  we  must  rofer  the  reader  to  tho 
work  itself. 

Professor  Owen  observes  that  one  gigantic  extinct  species 
of  Saurian  Reptile  [Mosvsauri’s]  has  licea  found  to  agree 
with  many  of  tbe  existing  species  in  ibo  Laccrlion,  Itrim- 
nian,  AnoUan,  and  Scmcoid  families,  in  having  the  pterygoid 
bones  armed  with  teeth;  but,  he  remarks,  the  maxillary 
teeth  combine  the  pleodont  with  the  acrodont  characters; 
and  the  skeleton  indicates  a special  adaptation  for  swim- 
ming and  marine  life.  Tlie  dentition  is  described  as  emi- 
netiMy  exhibiting  the  acrodont  character;  the  teeth  beinjr 
supported  on  expanded  conical  bases  nnobylosed  to  the 
summit  of  the  alveolar  ridge  of  tlic  jaws:  no  existing 
Saurian,  observes  the  Professor,  exactly  parallels  this  mode 
of  attachment  of  the  teeth,  cither  ;n  regard  to  the  breadth 
of  the  alveobar  border,  or  in  the  relative  size  of  the  osseous 
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eon«t  to  the  tooth  which  they  luppcwt.  A shallow  socket 
romaint  where  the  tooth  artd  its  supporting  base  are  abed. 
The  form  of  the  teeth  differs  likewise  froiu  Uiat  of  any  ex* 
Uting  Saurian  hithorio  observed;  tor  they  are  pyramidal 
with  the  outer,  side  nearly  plane,  or  slightly  convex  and 
aeparoted  by  two  sharp  ridges  from  the  rerouining  surface 
of  the  loolli,  which  forms  a half  cone.  The  teeth,  all  of 
whicli  are  sligbity  recurved  and  smooth  on  their  {wripheral 
surface,  arc  implanted  on  the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  pre* 
mandibular,  and  pterygoid  bones;  the  series  placed  on  the 
titerygoiiU  are  much  smaller.  ‘ Tlie  superior  maxillary 
Done,*  continues  Mr.  Owen,  * in  the  grL*at  cranium  pre* 
served  in  the  Pans  museum — the  raosi  celebrated  fossil  of 
the  present  species-^conlaioed  eleven  teeth.  Cuvier  cal- 
culates that  the  intermaxillary  bone  may  have  contained 
three  teeth;  meaning  probably  three  on  each  aide.  Tbe 
prcmatiihbular  elemenlof  tbe  lower  jaw  supported  fourteen 
teeth;  the  number  of  the  teeth  thus  approximating  to  that 
which  characterises  the  raratiut  Niloiieiu.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  a pretty  close  and  regular  series.  There  appear 
to  liavo  been  eight  teeth  on  each  pterygoid  bone.  In  the 
mode  and  place  of  development  of  tbe  succeasional  teeth  the 
Musasaurus  resembles  the  Igunns  and  most  other  Laccr* 
tians.  In  the  great  cranium  above  mentioned,  germs  of  new 
teeth  in  various  stages  of  growth  are  lodged  in  hollows  of 
corresponding  degrees  of  depth  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bases  of  the  adherent  teeth,  and  have  evidently  owed  the 
comcnencomenlof  llieir  formation  to  the  mucous membi'aue 
which  originally  covered  Uiose  supporting  cones  of  the 
teeth  in  place.  The  attention  of  Camper  was  particularly 
arrested  by  the  observation  of  this  fact,  which  appeared  the 
more  singular  to  him,  os  this  mode  of  dental  succession, 
which  is  common  in  reptiles  and  osseous  fishes,  was  not 
then  known.’ 

Professor  Owen,  after  quoting  the  passage  from  Camper 
bearing  out  the  last  proposition,  thus  continues:  'The 
crown  of  the  tooth  consists  of  a bo«1y  of  simple  and  firm 
dentine,  invested  with  a moderately  thick  coat  of  enamel ; 
the  exiianded  base  is  composed  of  a more  irregular  moss  of 
dentine,  which,  by  its  progreasive  subdivision  into  vertical 
columnar  processes,  assumes  a structure  resembling  that  of 
true  bone;  this  part  is  covered  with  a layer  of  cement, 
which  is  continued  as  an  extremely  thin  coat  upon  tbe 
enamel.  The  pulp-cavity  generally  remains  open  at  the 
middle  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth;  irregular 
processes  of  the  cavity  extend  os  medullary  canals  into  the 
conical  base  of  the  tooth;  but  no  processes  of  the  pulp- 
cavity  arc  continued,  as  in  the  Iguanudou,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  coronal  dentine.  This  substance  consists,  os 
m the  Crocodile,  of  fine  and  cloae*sct  calcigerous  tubes, 
arranged  according  to  the  usual  law,  and  much  resembling 
that  of  the  tooth  of  the  varanian  monitor  figured  in  plate 
G7.  The  calcigerous  tubes  have  a diameter  of  ^shw^h  of  an 
inch,  uuh  interspaces  equalling  about  four  of  these  diame- 
ters: llieir  secondary  curvatures  and  branches  resemble 
lituse  in  the  tooth  of  the  I'aranu*.*  The  commencement 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  msss  of  dentine,  by  the  divergence 
of  the  calcigerous  tubes  from  secondary  centres,  aAer  quil- 
ting the  inaiu  pulp-cavity,  is  shown  in  Mr.  Owen's  plato  C9, 
fig.  3.  * The  fibrous  structure  of  the  enamel  is  very  con* 
Huieuous  in  the  tooth  of  the  Mosasaur;  tbe  lines  to  which 
this  structure  is  due  seem  to  be  continued  from  the  peri- 
pheral cells  of  the  dentine ; and  they  bifurcate  repeatedly  as 
they  traverse  the  enamel.  This  subdivision  of  the  pulp- 
cavity.  and  multiplication  of  centres  of  radiation  for  the 
calcigerous  tidies,  increase  until  the  piles  of  dentine  can  be 
scarcely  distinguished  from  tbe  Haversian  canals  of  the 
bone  of  the^aw,  with  which  tho  root  or  base  of  the  tooth  is 
contlucnt.  The  gradual  tranKiiion  from  the  simple  struc- 
ture of  the  curopaci  crown  to  the  rauhifid  dentine  of  tho 
anchytused  base  of  tbe  Unilh  was  not  known  to  Cuvier, 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  supposed  that  the  crown  and 
bsso  of  the  tooth  of  tho  Mosasaurus  were  formed  by  vital 
processes  of  so  dissimilar  a nature  as  to  forbid  him  con- 
sidering them  as  pai  ls  of  one  and  tho  same  body.  Cuvier 
hod  originally  described  the  expanded  \klsq  of  the  tooth  of 
the  Mosasaur  as  the  ruotof  the  tooth ; but  afterwards  finding 
that  the  corresponding  base  becameani-bvloscd  by  ossification 
of  the  remains  of  the  pulp  with  the  jaw,  ho  conceived  that  it 
wasinconect  loregartl  ii  as  a |>art  ufu  body  wliioh  he  believed 
to  1)0  uii  iuor  niiin  product  and  the  result  of  oxrrction.  Tho 
nucea»riy  ui.der  wincli  Cuvier  felt  hniisclf  compellcil  lo 
regaid  the  crown  end  tho  base  of  tbe  tooth  of  the  Mosa- 


saor  as  two  distinct  parts,  is  at  once  banished  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  tliat  tbo  processes  of  calcification  are 
essoiitially  the  same  at  uvery  part  of  a tooth,  whether  it  be 
free  or  anchylosed;  and  that  they  are  modified  only,  as  I 
have  shown  in  my  memoir  on  the  formation  of  the  teeth 
of  tbe  shark  (Comptet  Rendus,  December  1C.  Ib39),  aeconl- 
ing  to  the  density  of  the  part  to  he  produced.' 

A few  vertebra)  found  in  the  English  chalk-formations  are 
generically  if  not  specifically  related  to  the  Mosasaurus  of 
Maeslricht.  Dr.  Mantell,  m his  fFtmdert  Otology,  notices 
the  only  teeth  there  found  <Nurfulk  chalk)  approaching  i.i 
form  to  that  genus,  as  belonging  to  an  unknown  reptile  or 
SBUroid  fish.  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  |iortion  of  the 
jaw  lo  which  these  teeth  were  attached  exhibits  such  asinn- 
lartly  of  attachment  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  near  rela- 
tionship, nor  does  he  think  it  by  any  mi'ans  improbable  that 
this  fragment  of  jaw  and  teeth  may  belong  to  tbe  same 
species  as  the  above  mentioned  vertebra).  He  suggests  iliAt 
till  Uiis  conjecture  he  refuted,  the  fo.Hsil  may  be  indicated  by 
the  name  of  Leiodon,  from  the  smoothness  of  the  tceih. 
which  ore  about  half  the  sise  of  lho»e  of  Mntatuuru$  llojf- 
matmi,  but  differ  in  having  tlteir  outer  side  a&  convex  us 
tho  inner  side ; their  bo&c  is  circular. 

Tho  tooth  of  Geotaurut,  w hich  appoari  not  to  be  happily 
named,  inasmuch  as  the  large  eyes  defended  by  broad  scle- 
rotic plates  indicate,  as  Piofcssur  Owen  observes,  that  tho 
Sea  was  its  dwelling-place,  resemble  those  of  tbo  large  J’a- 
raniaer  in  their  compressed  subrecurved  crown,  wiih  a 
trenchant  auterior  and  posterior  edge,  which  likowise  pro- 
sents  a fine  and  close  dentation.  A very  fine  fragment,  we 
believe,  tbe  best  known,  is  m the  British  Museum.  Socin- 
moring’s  conjecture  that  Geosaurus  mi^ht  be  a young 
Mosasaur  is  no  longer  held  good,  and  Cuvier's  ohservutmns 
on  tho  difference  of  tlmir  teeth  ate  acknowledged  to  be  just. 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the  form  of  the  verltbnB  of 
Geotauriu  indicates  iU  near  affinity  to  the  crocuddiau 
group,  and  that  the  Argenton  fossil  crocodile  presents  the 
same  subcompressed  teeth  with  dcntalcd  margins  as  G^o- 
$aur}it. 

Tho  Varmiant  form  a family  of  scaled  Saurians,  includ- 
ing the  Monitort  of  tho  Old  World:  some  of  the  species 
come  nearest  in  size  to  tho  crocodiles.  This  family.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  remarks,  manifests  its  affinity  to  that  group  ia 
tbo  absence  of  pterygoid  teeth,  and  in  the  number  of  suc- 
cessive tooth-germs  which  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time 
behind  the  fixed  and  functional  teeth.  Independently  of 
these  characters,  the  Varanians  must,  observes  the  Pruies- 
sor,  excite  our  interest  from  exhibiting  in  some  species  n 
form  of  tooth  which  most  nearly  resembles  that  winch 
characterises  Megolotaurut  and  other  very  remarkable 
extinet  terrestrial  species  of  gigantic  suuamatti  Saurians. 

In  a small  extinct  species  of  LUaiu  from  the  gauU  and 
chalk  formations,  and  fur  which  Professor  Owen  proposes 
the  name  of  Raphiosaurta,  the  teeth  were  awl-shuped,  about 
three  lines  in  length  above  the  alveolar  border,  clo»o-»cr. 
and  equal-sized.  Their  rounded  base  was  anchylosed  to 
tlie  alveolar  groove,  and  their  outer  side  attached  to  a well- 
developed  external  alveolar  wall. 

Tor  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  presented  by 
the  existing  Varanians  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself, 
observing  only  that  Professor  Owen  points  out  tbe  Heh^ 
derm,  Varanui  Milolicus,  Varanut  arenariiu.  V. 
rienat,  V.  Be7ignlemit,  V.  bivittatus,  V.  varitgatw,  and 
V.  croeodHiniLa  as  tbe  principal  species  which  exhibit  such 
varieties. 

Professor  Owen  commences  the  familyof  the  Thecodo^U, 
extinct  Saurians  which  exhibit  a mode  of  fixation  of  tho 
teeth  different  from  the  and  {HeurodmU.  with  tho 

genus  Thecodontosixurut,  observing  that  these  T%ecndonln, 
which  ill  other  parts  of  their  organization  adhere  lo  ilie 
squamate  or  Laccriine  division  of  the  order,  have  their  teeth 
implanted  in  sockets,  either  loosely,  or  confluent  with  the 
bony  walls  of  tbe  cavity ; and  to  ihisgroup  tbe  most  ancient 
Saurians  belong. 

Tho  Thicooontosaurus  discovered  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
Mr.  Stutchbury  in  the  doloroitic  conglomerate  at  Redlaiid 
near  Bristol,  is,  as  well  as  their  PAL.«osAtrRrs,  nUo  ihcio 
found  by  them,  allied  in  the  form  of  the  teeth  to  the  typical 
Varanian  Munitors,  but  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  tticy 
differ  in  having  the  teeth  lmbe<ided  in  disiinct  soekeis:  t» 
this  condition  however,  he  ol>sert'e8,  ihe  yarani  maku  an 
approach  in  tho  shallow  cavities  conUming  the  base  of  the 
leeih  aloDg  the  bottom  of  the  alveolar  groove.  But  in  tbe 
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anUetit  extinct  Thecodontfi$aurua  the  sockets  ere  deeper, 
and  the  inner  alveolar  Mali  isncurlyaa  hi^h  aa  the  outer 
one  : the  leoih  present  a clo«e-»et  series,  slightly  decreasing 
in  size  towurils  the  pusleriur  part  of  the  jaw.  I'lie  mnubcr 
of  teeth  supposed  to  have  been  runtained  in  each  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  supposed  to  have  been  lwentv>one.  * These,’ 
says  Mr.  Owen.  ‘ are  conical,  laiher  slviider,  compressed 
and  acutely  pointed,  with  an  anterior  and  posterior  Gnely 
serrated  edge,  the  sorralures  being  directed  towards  the 
apex  of  the  tooth  ; the  outer  surface  is  more  convex  than 
(he  inner  one:  the  a|>ex  is  slightly  recurved : the  base  of 
the  cruw-ii  contracU  a hllle  to  form  the  fang,  which  is  sub- 
evlaidrical.  The  pulp^viiy  remuins  open  in  the  liase  of 
the  crown.  In  luicruHCOpJC  structure  the  teeth  of  the  Ai- 
Itrusaurus  closely  cotresporid  with  that  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Varanus,  Monitor,  and  Mcgalosaurus.  Thu  body  of  the 
tooth  consists  of  compact  den  line,  in  whicli  the  cakigerous 
tubes  diverge  from  the  open  pulp-caviiy  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  tooth ; they  form  a slight  curve 
at  their  origin,  with  the  concavity  directed  towards  the  base 
of  the  tooth,  then  proceed  slraigUi.  and  at  the  periphery 
bend  upwards  m the  contrary  direction.  The  diameter  of 
the  calcigerous  tube  is  crown  of  iho 

tooth  is  invested  with  a siiu|)lc  coat  of  enamel.' 

This  examination,  as  Professor  Owen  reniark-s  satisfac- 
torily establishes  the  distinction  between  the  Saurian  of  the 
Bristol  conglomorate  and  the  reptiles  of  the  new  red-sand- 
stone  system  in  Warwickshire,  described  under  the  generic 
uume  of  Lubyrinthodon.  [SalauandroVues-] 

One  of  the  two  teoih  of  Palceotauriu  found  by  Dr.  Riley 
and  Mr.  Siutehbury  iscompiosscd  and  poiniod.wjih  opposite 
treiiclianC  and  suiraled  margins;  but  its  breadth  is  much 
greater  than  its  length  ; thi»  they  ascribe  to  a species  which 
they  name  Pul<ro*aurtit  platyodon:  the  utlier  they  refer  to 
a species  designated  by  them  P.  cylindr<Hion.  The  crown 
of  P.  platyodon  measur^  nine  lines  in  length  and  Gve  lines 
in  broiultb.  and  is  Qgured  in  Odontnffruphy,  pi.  6i  A,  Jig.  7. 
The  portion  of  the  tooth  of  P.  lylindrodon  shows  a subcom- 
presscd  crown  traversed  by  two  opposite  Gnely-serrated 
ridges,  and  is  flve  linos  long  and  two  lines  broad. 

The  genus  Ciadriodon  (Owen)  derives  great  interest  from 
having  been  found  in  the  same  quarries  of  new  rcd-san<^ 
alone  (Kcuper?)  at  Wanvick  and  Leamington  as  contained 
the  remains  of  Labyiinthodon.  *ln  their  compressed  form,’ 
says  Professor  Owen,  ‘anterior  and  posterior  serrated  edges, 
sharp  points,  and  microscopic  structure,  tlicse  (cclh  agree 
with  those  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  of  the  Bristol  conglome- 
rate. In  their  breadth,  as  compared  with  their  length  ami 
tliickuess,  they  are  intermediate  between  ibe  Tbucodonto- 
saurus  and  the  Ptleeosaunu  ptatytidon ; they  are  also  larger 
and  more  recurved,  and  thus  more  nearly  approach  Uie 
form  characteristic  of  the  teeth  of  the  Megalotaurua.  From 
these  teeth  however  they  dilTer  in  their  gieater  degree  of 
coiuprossion,  and  in  a slight  contraction  of  the  base  of  the 
Crown.  1 propose  therefore  to  indicate  the  genu«,  of  which, 
as  yet.  only  the  teeth  uru  known,  by  the  name  of  C/adnodon, 
and  fur  the  species  from  the  Warwickshire  sandstono  the 
name  of  Claaei'idon  Lloydii,  in  testimony  of  the  friendly 
aid  of  Dr.  Llovd  of  Leamington,  to  wliose  e.\crlions  I owe 
the  materials  fur  the  ilescripiio''  of  the  teeth  of  the  present  , 
genus,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  ones  of  the  British 
species  of  Labyriniho<lon,  with  which  the  teeth  of  the  Cla- 
aeiodon  are  associated.' 

PfOfevior  Owen  retains  the  name  of  PaoTOROSAtTRUi  for 
the  small  species  of  Saurian  found  in  the  pyritic  schists  of 
Thuringia,  which,  lur  observes,  like  the  dulomitic  breccia 
near  Bristol,  rank  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  new  re<l- 
sandsione.  Spener  Grnt  dcscribc^l  it  as  a sort  of  crocodile. 

Peredinensia,  1/10.)  Cuvier,  after  elaborate 
inveviigalion,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a ^fonil(lr 
or  Titpitiambis,  and  Hermann  von  Meyer  gave  it  the  name 
of  Protnrotaurut  Speneri.  The  name  is  retained  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  becauiti  the  species  in  question  actually  differs 
from  the  existing  Monitors  and  other  Lacertians  by  the  same 
charjcier  which  distinguishes  the  Thecodt>nto4auru*,  vu. 
the  implantation  of  the  (eelh  m distinct  sockets.  * Of  these 
sockets,’  remarks  Mr.  Owen,  * the  di.-locatcd  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  in  Spener’s  specimen  exhibits  fourteen,  which 
are  of  a square  shape,  with  the  angles  rounded  off',  close-set. 
and  suh  equal.  Tlie  teeth,  of  which  eighteen  may  be 
counted  in  the  upper  jaw,  are  relatively  longer,  more  slender, 
and  more  cylindricai  than  in  the  Tfucodon;  they  are  more 
or  less  broken ; the  most  perfectof  tbam  measure  three  lines 


I in  length,  and  two-thirds  of  a line  across  tho  base ; (hey  are 
j of  a jet-black  colour,  and,  being  imbedded  in  a dark  matrix, 
have  not  enabled  me  to  determine  whether  the  PrtJortmiuru*, 
like  the  equally  antienl  rL'pliles  of  the  Bristol  rongiomerate. 
had  the  teeth  armed  w ith  serrated  ridges.'  Profes-or  Owen 
adds  in  a note,  that  besides  the  Thecodont  typo  of  den'ilicn. 
the  Ptotorfntaunu  differs  from  all  recent  Saurians,  and  le- 
scmblet  the  Pterodactyle  in  tho  great  relative  size  of  the 
cerviaal  verlebrso  and  the  ossiGcd  tendons  of  the  muscles  of 
that  region  of  the  spine;  it  differs  from  all  reptiles,  except 
the  extinct  PacJumjtaurut,  in  the  bifurcate  superior  spiiuw 
of  the  caudal  verlabrai. 

After  observing  tliat  the  compressed  varaiiian  form  of 
tooth,  with  trenchant  and  finely  dentated  margins,  which 
characterised  the  antient  Palaoiaur  and  Cladeiodori,  is 
contiiiucKl  in  tho  comparatively  more  recent  and  gigantic 
MaoALOSAL’RUs,  and  quoting  Dr.  Bucklaiid  s graphic  de- 
scription of  the  external  form  and  renewal  of  the  teeth 
(Jirid^ewater  Treatite,  vol.  i.,  p.  237),  Professor  Owen  in- 
forms us  that  they  consist  of  a central  body  of  dentine,  with 
an  investment  of  enamel  upon  thecrown,  and  of  cement  over 
all,  but  thickest  upon  the  fang.  Thu  marginal  serrations 
are,  hu  status,  formerl  almost  entirely  by  the  enamel ; and 
when  slightly  magniffed,  are  seen  to  bu  rounded  and  sepe- 
lalud  by  slight  ba*al  grooves:  the  smooth  and  polished 
enamel  upon  the  sides  of  the  crown  presents  a ffnely  wrin- 
kled appearance,  and  the  remains  of  iho  pulp  are  ooiirericd 
into  a coarse  bone  in  the  completely  formed  tootii.  llio 
dentine  bo  describes  os  consisting  of  extremely  Ana  and 
close-set  calcigeruus  tubes,  without  admixture  of  medullary 
canals,  radiating  from  the  pulp-cavity  at  right  angles  with 
the  external  surface  of  the  tooth;  tho  primary  curvaiurew 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  calcigeruus  tubes  in  the 
monitor’s  louih,  but  less  marked,  so  that  the  tubes  appear 
siraighter.  Tlieir  diameter  was  found  to  be  n^lh  of  an 
inch,  with  interspaces  varying  between  two  and  three 
times  that  diameter;  they  dichotomise  sparingly,  but  the 
number  of  minute  secondary  branches  sent  ulT  into  tbo 
intermediate  substance  is  dcscnberl  as  being  very  greaf. 
These  secondary  branches  were  seen  to  piocccd  at  aculo 
angles  from  the  primary  tubes,  and  the  divisions  of  tbo 
luws  to  become  very  frequent  near  the  periphery  of  the 
dentine,  the  terminal  branches  dilating  into  or  inosc  ulating 
with  a stratum  of  calcigcrous  cells  which  separates  the 
dentine  I'rutn  ihe  enamel.  ' The  highly  organised  nature  of 
a tooili,'  says  Professor  Owen,  in  concluding  his  observaiionw 
on  the  teeibof  this  enormous  extinct  and  carnivorous  ter- 
restrial lizard,  ’ is  well  illustrated  in  this  example  of  one  of 
tho  simplest  of  Samian  teeth,  in  which,  in  a/hhiion  to  tho 
tubular  and  cellular  mudiGcation  of  the  dentine,  liiere  is 
also  enamel,  cement,  and  on  internal  coarse  kind  of  bone. 
The  dentition  of  ihe  Megalosaurus,  besides  exemplifying  on 
a larger  scale  the  mechanical  advantages  of  the  vuraiiian 
form  of  tooth,  exhibits  an  interesting  transitional  churacier 
between  (lie  squamate  and  loricate  types  of  Sauriaus,  the 
distinct  sockets  making  llio  approach  to  the  crocodiles,  while 
tho  raised  external  alveolar  wall  shows  the  retention  of  the 
Ucerline  structure.* 

In  the  extinct  Saurian  from  the  oolitic  formation  at  Neiif- 
fen  in  Wiincmbcig  iThaumaiosaurw  ooUthicu*,  Meyer), 
Professor  Owen  found  the  teeth  conical,  slightly  curved, 
siraighter  on  the  inner  side  of  the  crown,  and  implanted  by 
a long  and  strong  root,  rather  obliquely,  in  a deep  sc>rkeu 
The  base  and  bo>,al  portion  of  the  ciown  presented  a nearly 
circular  transverse  section,  and  the  wide  pu*lp-caviiy  in  this 
part  of  the  tooth  exhibited  an  elliptical  transverse  contour; 
the  tooth  becomes  slighily  compressed  towards  the  apex. 
Its  implanted  base  is  stated  to  be  the  broadest  part  of 
the  tooth;  tho  breadth  of  the  crown  to  its  height  ts  as 
one  to  three;  the  crown  is  described  as  investe/l  with  a 
thin  layer  of  enamel,  the  boaal  half  of  which  is  marked  by 
longitudinal  strieo:  these  iiriao  seemed  to  consist  of  folds 
of  the  enamel,  w>hich  do  not  extend  into  tlie  dentine. 
The  siiccossional  teeth  are  noticed  as  pvueirating  into  tho 
interior  of  the  Gx«d  teeth  in  the  progress  of  llieir  develop- 
ment. 

The  tooth  of  Jtchyrodon,  a gigantic  reptile  from  the 
Jura  limestone  of  the  canton  of  Aargaii,  are  described  as 
somewhat  re;>embling  those  of  the  Thaumalosaurun,  but 
the  external  longitudinal  htno  of  the  crown  of  ihe  tooth  as 
being  sharper  and  more  elevated,  and  thu  enamel  beiween 
the  striae  as  roughened  by  irregular  linear  risings;  whilst 
the  teeth  of  the  PactlopUuron,  an  extiuct  reptile,  also  of 
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j(i]jAniic  dimensions,  fh>m  the  oolitic  beds  at  Caen,  baa, 
according  to  the  single  tooth  rcfeiTed  to  that  species,  a more 
compressed  crown  than  the  teeth  of  TAaum/i/OMtfrtM ; the 
4tiiaf  are  also  descnbed  as  wider  apart,  ond  the  two  diame- 
tral ones  as  developed  titto  ridgea  which  extend  to  the  apex 
of  the  tooth. 

Professor  Owen  bad  not.  when  he  published  the  second 
part  of  his  * Odontography.’  enjoyed  the  opportunilv  of  exa- 
mining the  microscopical  structure  of  an  undoubteci  tooth  of 
a Pter'i.oactv'I.k  ; but  the  dentition  had  been  justly  de- 
scribed by  Cuvier  as  presenting  nothing  equivoral,  the  teeth 
being  simple,  conical,  and  nearly  alike,  os  in  the  crocodiles, 
the  monitors,  and  other  lizards.  Professor  Owen  remarks 
that  the  disposition  of  the  teeth  in  the  jaws,  with  wide  inter- 
spaces, and  their  separate  iinplanlation  in  distinct  sockets, 
arc  chaiuciers  in  which  the  Pierodactyle  aporoxitnates  to 
the  extinct  Saurian  genera  Thecod^n,  Me^alo$auna,  Pie' 
$iosiXuyus,  and  the  Ciucodilians.  After  describing  the  rela- 
tive numl>«r  of  teeth  in  different  species,  Professor  Owen 
obiierveH  that  those  flgurod  in  lus  plate  63  X.,Jig.  7,  are  re- 
ferred by  Dr.  Buckland  to  the  largo  species  of  Pierodactyle 
{.[Her.  .f/urronyx)  discovered  by  tlie  latter  at  Lyme  Regis; 
but  Professor  Oacn  remarks  tluit  though  they  are  implanted, 
like  the  teeth  of  other  species  of  the  genus,  in  separate 
sockets,  in  the  breadth  and  shortness,  lateral  compression, 
and  trenchant  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  pro- 
truded crown,  they  much  mure  closely  rescmblo  the  teeth  ; 
of  certain  Scomberoid  Gsliei.  which  oro  similarly  implanted 
in  the  jaws.  He  further  calls  attention  to  H.  von  Meyer’s 
observiition  that  the  jaw  of  a Pierodactyle  from  Iho  lias  at 
Banz.  which  he  refers  to  the  species  3/ucronyr,  contains  the 
sockets  uf  only  fourteen  teeth,  whilst  tlie  fragment  of  jaw 
with  the  sphyrenoid  teeth  from  Lyme  Regis  above  men- 
tioned must  have  containeil  a much  greater  number.  AAer 
noticing  tliat  some  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  a large  Ptero- 
dactyle  have  bueu  uiscovcreil  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  the  oolite 
at  Stonesfluld,  Professur  Owen  goes  on  to  state  that  a few 
teeth  fnim  the  same  formation  m the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen  hear  the  same  proportion  to  tliese  bones  as 
do  the  teeth  of  Pter.  erattiroitria  to  its  skeleton  ; they  are, 
be  informn  us.  long,  slender,  conical,  slightly  curved’,  and 
sharp-pointed  ; their  base  is  smooth,  the  enamelled  crown 
is  mirked  with  fine  siriso  convergingobliquely  upwards  to  a 
longtluduial  line  on  the  convex  side  of  the  tooth.  These 
teein  vary  from  nine  to  fourteen  lines  in  longib,  and  are  one 
line  or  oiio  line  ond  a half  ncross  the  base. 

In  noticing  Uie  U*eih  of  the  EKALiosAinuANs.  Professor 
Owen  observes  that  those  of  the  I^hthyneuttri  [Ichthyo- 
saurus] have  a simple,  more  or  less  acutely  conical  form, 
with  a long  and  usually  expanded  or  vcntricose  base  or  im- 
plantwl  fang,  and  that  they  ore  confined  to  the  intermax  .llory, 
maxillary,  and  premandibular  lioncs,  in  which  they  are  ar- 
ranged ill  a pretty  close  and  uninlerrupicd  scries,  and  are 
nearly  of  equal  site.  They  consist,  he  laforma  us,  of  a body 
uf  uiivasouUr  dentino.  invested  at  the  base  by  a thick  layer 
of  cement,  and  at  the  cruwn  by  a layer  of  enamel,  which  is 
lUelf  Covered  by  a very  thin  coat  of  cement ; the  pulp-cavity 
is  more  or  lef»  ocrupit*d,  in  fuUy-furmed  teeth,  by  n coarse 
hone.  He  observes  that  tlio  external  surface  of  the  tooth 
is  marked  by  longitudinal  impressions  and  ridges,  but  the 
teeth  vary  bulb  as  to  outward  sculpture  and  general  form 
in  the  dilTen;tit  species,  for  which  differences,  as  well  as 
their  n-lative  numbers,  we  refer  to  the  work  itself.  The 
followtng  is  the  result  of  Professor  Owen’s  microscopic  in- 
vestigation of  itie  teeth  of  lethyneauri  PUitytuinn  and  m- 
ttrmediuK: — *The  dentine  has  the  same  simple  compact 
structure  ns  in  the  teeth  of  existing  carnivorous  Saurians. 
The  calcigerous  tubes  present  a diameter  of  ^^thof  an  inch, 
with  interspaces  of  r^lh  of  an  inch.  They  radiate  from 
the  pulp-cavity,  and  from  a line  continued  from  its  upper  end 
to  near  the  apex  of  the  tooth,  according  to  their  usual  course, 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  tooth;  they  describe  at  their 
origin  a graceful  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed 
towards  tlie  base  of  the  tooth,  and  then  proceed  in  straight 
lines  at  right  angles  to  the  neriphery  of  the  tooth.  The 
secondary  curvatures  or  undulations  of  the  tubes  are  more 
regular,  more  numerous,  ond  more  marked  than  in  the 
crocodile's  tooth ; tho  tubes  divide  dichotomously  tnany 
times  during  their  course,  and  send  off  lateral  branches  ob- 
liquely into  the  clear  intermediate  substance,  and  principally 
fr«>m  their  concave  side;  the  terminal  divisions  of  the  calci- 
gerous  lubes  become  less  regular,  appear  to  deimssatc  and 
oommumcate,  at  their  extremities,  either  directly  with  one 


another,  by  inosculating  loops,  or  through  the  medium  of 
minute  cells. 

* The  enamel  is  a clear  dense  substance,  presenting  faint 
traces  of  a fibrous  structure,  the  lines  b,.ing  vertical  to  the 
surface  of  the  tooth. 

'The  coronal  cement  appears  only  as  a line  of  substance 
more  opaque  than  tho  enamed  which  it  invests ; it  augments 
in  thickness  at  the  base  of  the  tooth,  where  the  rndinted 
corpusdos  or  oclls  that  characterise  its  structure  are  very 
conspicuous;  the  cement  is  inHected  at  each  of  the  basal 
grooves,  in  the  form  of  a short,  straight,  and  simple  verltml 
fold,  into  the  substance  of  the  dentine.  The  peripheral  por 
tion  of  the  basal  dentine  is  thus  divided,  to  the  extent  re- 
presented in  plate  04  B./g-.  3,  into  a rorres{iomlmg  number  of 
processes;  fissures  of  the  pulp  cavity  radiate  to  their  bases, 
becoming  there  the  centres  of  divergence  of  as  many  series 
of  calcigerous  tubes,  which  obey  in  their  course  ibc  usual 
law  of  verlicality  to  the  external  surface  of  tho  dentine. 
This  structure  can  be  seen  only  in  a transverse  section  ot 
the  base  of  the  tooth  : Us  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
apex  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  of  tho  Labyrinibodon  will  be 
obvious  on  comparing  fig.  3,  pi.  64  B,  w ith  fig.  I,  pL  63  B. 
i and,  as  has  been  already  staled,  it  gave  the  key  to  the 
nature  and  principle  of  the  complicated  lebrynthic  inter- 
blending  of  dentine  and  cement,  which  was  first  observed 
in  the  great  tusk  of  the  Lohyrinihndon  Jaegeri. 

* Tho  remains  of  the  pulp,  after  the  formation  of  the  duo 
quantity  of  dentine,  became  converted,  as  in  the  plcodont 
lizards,  by  a process  of  coarse  ossification,  into  a reticulate 
fibrous  or  spongy  bone;*  but  it  continues  open  at  tlie 
crown  after  the  basal  part  of  tho  tooth  is  ihus  consolidated, 
as  shown  in  the  longitudinal  section  (pi.  73,  fig.  8),  wherein 
a is  the  pulp-cavity,  filled  with  crysiallizcd  spaih ; b the 
ossified  pulp  at  the  base  of  the  tooth.  The  radiated  cellsor 
corpuscles  aie  very  conspicuous  in  both  this  bone  and  the 
external  cement. 

'The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  dental  system  of  the  Ich- 
thyosaur is  tho  inoilc  of  implantation  nf  the  teeth  ; instead 
of  being  anchvloscd  to  the  bottom  and  side  of  a conlinuoua 
shallow  groove,  ns  in  most  I./icertians,  or  iniplantid  in 
distinct  sockets,  as  in  the  Tlierodon,  Megalosnur,  or 
Pierodactyle,  llicy  are  lodged  loosely  in  a long  and  deep 
continuous  furrow,  and  retained  by  slight  ridges,  extend- 
ing between  tho  teeth,  along  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
furrow  (pi.  73,  fig.  9),  and  by  the  gum  ond  the  organiscU 
membranes  continued  into  the  groove  and  upon  tho  hose  of 
the  teeth. 

‘ The  germs  of  the  new  teeth  are  developed  at  tho  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  tho  old  ones.  Mr.  Conjbcarc  has  given 
a figure  of  a transverse  section  across  the  jaw  bone  (repro- 
duced at  pi.  73.  fig.  7),  in  which  the  new  tooth  (<•)  haa 
penetrated  the  osseous  substance  of  the  bnie  of  the  old 
tooth  (A),  and  its  point  has  nearly  entered  the  remains  of 
the  pulp-cavity,  which  has  continued  open  in  tho  crown  of 
the  tooth  (n). 

From  the  circumstance  of  tho  consolidation  of  the  base  of 
the  teeth  in  the  Ichthyosaur,  Mr.Conybcarc  infcrstballhey 
wore  retained  longer  in  the  jaw  than  arc  the  hollow  tooth  of 
the  crocodiles  ; but  the  analogy  of  other  Saurians,  and  the 
observation  of  two  new  teeth  at  successive  stages  of  forma- 
tion. at  the  base  of  an  old  tooth,  prove  that  the  suecesiuun 
of  new  sets  of  teeth  was  repealocl  more  than  once,  though 
probably  not  so  frequently  as  in  the  crocodile.’ 

The  same  author  describes  the  teeth  of  the  Plesiosavrus 
ns  conical,  long,  slender,  and  »harp-poiiited,  appearing  to 
retain  their  internal  cavity,  ns  in  the  teeth  of  a crocodile; 
the  very  long  round  fang  or  implanted  base  coDlrncis.  in  old 
teeth,  as  it  sinks  into  the  jaw.  and  terminates  almost  in  a 

oint.  The  chief  distinction  offered  by  the  dental  system 

etween  the  Ichthyaiauri  and  Pfesioaavri  is  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Owen  as  existing  in  the  loose  implantation  of  the 
teeth  of  the  latter  in  separate  alveoli.  In  this  deviation 
from  those  of  the  Ichthyosaur,  the  Plesiosaur,  observes  the 
Professor,  approximates  to  the  crocodilian  type,  and  this 
affinity’,  he  adiU,  is  likewise  manifested  in  the  unequal  size 
of  tiic  teeth,  ami  the  doveloument  of  some  of  the  anterior 
ones  into  large  tusks.  Tliev  are  described  as  being 
composed,  like  those  of  the  ichthyosaur,  of  a body  of 
hard  and  simple  dentine,  covered  at  the  crown  by  tt  &>at 
of  enamel  and  at  the  base  by  a coat  of  cement ; but  tho 

* ' Tli«  lootti  to  th«<*  emi:.pUt^t  jr  wtid,  tu  ialfrtof  caritf 
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latter  is  relatively  thinner  than  in  Ichthyo$aurut,  and 
is  not  intlected  into  the  subhlanee  of  the  dentine.  The 
crown  is  characterised  by  w*ell-defineil,  narrow,  elevated 
longitudinal  rulges,  terminating  abruptly  ait  diOeroiit  di»* 
lances  from  the  apex,  to  winch  however  Professor  Owen 
stutes  that  none  of  them  extend.  The  calcigerous  tubes  in 
their  general  course  were  found  to  boar  a considerable  re- 
semblaiico  to  the  samu  parts  in  the  Ichthyosaurus,  but  the 
primary  curvature  presents,  Mr.  Owen  lolls  us,  a more 
jgraceful  sigmoid  line,  from  the  inchnaiion  of  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  tubes  towards  the  apex.  The  diameter 
of  the  tubes  at  their  origin  is  given  at  n^th  of  an  inch ; 
their  interspaces  were  found  to  equal  live  or  six  of  their 
diameters  ; the  secondary  undulations  were  relatiiely  wider 
than  in  the  IchthyotaiiTut,  and  the  secondary  branches 
longer  and  more  bent;  the  tubes  were  seen  to  divide  dicho- 
tomou&ly  several  times  in  their  course,  the  divisions,  after 
a slight  divergence,  proceeiling  in  the  same  parallel  htie 
wriih  each  other  and  with  the  main  stem.  The  finer  su- 
condury  branches  dilated  into  extremely  minute  cells  along 
tracts  winch  ran  parallel  with  -the  contour  of  the  tooth 
il&eir,  and  occasioned  the  apparent  alternation  of  opaque 
and  clear  layers  observable  in  the  section  by  transmitted 
light  The  enamel  presented  the  same  fine  fibrous  struc- 
ture as  tliat  of  the  Ichthyoiauru4.  but  the  mode  of  succes- 
sion of  the  teeth  differed,  the  Professor  remarks,  from  that 
of  Ichthyosmru4,  in  the  growing  tooth  being  devclo^ied  in  a I 
cell  at  the  inner  side  of  the  old  socket,  and  affecting,  by  its 
]iressure,  rite  bone  of  the  jaw  rather  than  the  tooth  about  to 
be  displaced.  ProfewKir  Owen  further  observes  that,  not- 
withstanding the  approximation  to  the  crocodilian  type  which 
the  teeth  of  the  Plesiosaurus  make  in  their  persistent  pulp- 
cavity,  there  is  nut  more  than  a singlu  successional  tooth  in 
progress  of  development  at  the  base  of  the  tooth  in  use  at 
any  period ; and  that  the  dentition  of  the  Ptniotaurus  fur- 
ther differs  from  that  of  the  crocodile,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
tooth,  iiisteail  of  emerging  from  the  pulp-cavity  of  the  old 
tooth,  or  even  from  the  same  socket,  protrudes  its  apex 
through  a distinct  foramen  at  the  inner  side  of  the  alvoolua 
of  Its  predecessor. 

Professor  Owen  proposes  the  subgenoric  name  of  PleiO' 
ftturtu  for  a gigantic  extinct  reptile  whose  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Kimmeridgo  clay.  Tlic  teeth  arc  do- 
scribed  as  differing  from  those  of  Ptetio$aurut  in  their 
greater  relative  thickness  as  compared  with  their  length,  and 
in  the  aubtribedral  shape  of  their  crown.  The  outer  side  is 
slightly  convex,  sometimes  nearly  flat;  it  is  separated  ffom 
the  two  other  facets  by  two  sharp  ridges;  these  are  more 
convex,  and  the  angle  dividing  them  is  often  so  rounded  off, 
that  they  form  a demi-conc.  and  tho  shape  of  the  tooth 
thus  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  Mvtcuaurtu,  with 
which  it  is  oi^ual  in  size,  hut  from  which  it  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished even  when  the  crown  only  is  preserved,  by  tho 
rid;{C9  which  traverse  tho  inner  or  convex  sides  ; the  outer 
HatieiUMl  surface  alone  being  smooth.  Tlie  long  fang  of 
the  perfect  tooth  at  unco  removes  it  from  the  Acrodonlt  and 
allies  it  with  the  Thecodonts,  among  which  it  approaches 
nearest,  in  the  superficial  markings  of  the  crown,  to  Pietio~ 
saurui.  The  vertchrm  of  the  nock  arc  so  modified  that  tho 
peculiarly  elongated  proportion  of  this  part  of  the  spine, 
which  characterises  the  typical  Plesiosauri,  is  exchanged 
fur  one  that  much  more  nearly  approaches  tho  opposite  con- 
dition of  the  cervical  region  in  the  Ichthyosauri ; thus  pre- 
senting an  abiog.'ition  of  the  main  characlerUtic  of  the  I^c- 
siofauri  combined  with  tho  more  crocodilian  prppurtions  of 
the  teeth  of  this  Plviataui'us,  of  which  a fine  specimen 
(Pfetosaurus  brachydeirus,  Owen)  from  Market-Raisin  is 
]M  eservcd  in  Dr.  Buckland's  collection  at  Oxford,  consulting 
of  considerible  portions  of  the  iipi>er  am'  tower  jaws. 

‘ Tho  teeth,’  says  Professor  Owen,  ' ara  a.-rangod  in  sepa- 
rate sockets,  in  a close  and  regular  series,  a.o::g  tho  alveolar 
bonlcrs  of  the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  and  piemandibular  i 
bones.  Twenty-six  sockets  may  be  counted  on  the  most 
|>erfvct  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  but  the  senes  is  evidently  in- 
compleio  noslcrtorly.  An  interspace  not  quite  equal  to  the 
broadih  of  a socket  divides  the  tuurth  from  the  fifth  tooth, 
(Counting  backwards,  and  the  jaw  is  slightly  compressed  at 
this  interspace;  the  four  anterior  teei\  thus  marked  off, 
occupy  the  slightly  expanded  anterior  extremity  of  the 
ii|>per  jaw.  but  do  not  present  the  dispvopurtiunately  large 
silj  which  clmracteri-jcs  the  anterior  leeih  in  the  true  Plc- 
aiu»aurs.  After  the  fifih  tooth  the  sockets  progessively  in- 
crease in  size  to  the  twclAh  tootli,  and,  from  the  fourteenth 


they  begin  gradually  to  diminish  in  size;  becoming,  be- 
yond the  twentieth  tooth,  smaller  than  those  at  the  fore 
pari  of  the  jaw. 

• Tho  alveolar  septa  are  narrow,  and  are  thinned  off  to  an 
edge,  which  is  lower  than  either  tho  outer  or  inner  walls  of 
the  sockets:  these  walls  arc  equally  developed.  A line  drawn 
transversely  across  any  of  tho  twelve  anterior  sockets  would 
be  transverse  to  the  jaws,  but  in  the  remaining  sockets  it 
would  incline  obliquely  from  without,  inwards  and  back- 
wards. The  transverse  diameter  of  the  thirteenth  socket  is 
one  inch,  six  lines;  its  antero-posterior  diameter  is  one 
inch,  eight  lines.  The  extent  of  tho  alveolar  series  is  ncarlv 
three  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  palate  at  the  (wcnly-sixth 
tooth  is  nearly  one  foot;  tho  breadth  of  the  upper  jaw  at 
the  third  tooth  is  four  inches,  three  lines;  the  breadth  ul 
the  socket  of  that  tooth  is  one  inch,  three  lines. 

‘In  tho  lower  jaw  of  the  specimen  in  the  Oxford  Muscusr 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  clental  senes  is  romplete,  but 
not  the  anterior  one;  thirty-five  teeth  are  present  in  each 
prcmandibular  bone.  The  first,  from  its  large  size,  I con- 
clude to  have  been  received  into  the  slight  concavity  at  the 
Side  of  the  upper  jaw  where  the  diastema  se;tarates  the 
fourth  anil  fifth  teeth:  there  are  probably  therefore  thirty- 
eight  teeth  on  each  side  of  tho  lower  jawr;  counting  back 
wards,  on  this  supposition,  the  teeth  begin  to  dimmish  in 
size  beyond  the  fifieentli,  and  at  tho  posterior  extremity  of 
the  series  tho  sockets  are  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter: 
in  their  close  arrangement  and  position  they  correajKmd 
with  those  of  the  upper  Jaw.' 

The  teeth  which  are  preserved  in  this  magnificent  cranial 
fragment  present  the  characters  described  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  section : the  outer  smooth  surface  of  the  crown 
of  a tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  represented  at  pi.  CS,  /"•.  5 ; 
the  inner  surface  of  two  of  tho  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
rcprcsenteil  at  5'  and  6'  : the  inserted  fang  of  each  of  these 
(ccih  is  four  inches  and  a half  in  length,  the  entire  tooth 
being  thus  seven  inches  in  length.  Tho  ridges  which  divide 
tho  outer  from  the  inner  surface  of  tho  tooth  subside  at  the 
base  of  the  crown  ; the  fang  it  smooth  ; it  assumes  a sub- 
circulir  form,  gradually  expands  for  about  half  its  length, 
end  tfien  contracts  to  its  termination,  but  this  is  always  less 
pointed  than  in  the  fully-formed  teeth  of  the  true  Plerio- 
saur.  In  the  old  teeth  with  (he  elongated  fang,  the  pulp- 
cavity  remains  open,  os  in  the  Plcsiosaurian  teeth;  it  pre- 
sents at  the  expanded  part  of  the  fang  a narrow  elliptic 
transverse  section.  In  a tooth  of  the  present  species,  six 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  from  tho  Kimmendge  clay  at 
Shotover,  the  diameter  of  tho  persistent  pulp-cavity  was 
thirteen  lines.  In  this  tooth  tho  tlattencd  surface  is 
polished,  but  marked  with  minute  shallow  wrinkles;  one  of 
tho  ridged  surfaces  which  stood  at  right  angles  to  tlie 
preceding,  wos  traversed  hy  eleven  well-marked  linear 
ridges,  or  unequal  length,  separated  by  smooth  interspaces 
of  about  throe  tiinen  the  breadth  of  the  ridgc.s;  (hu  (liird 
surface,  which  formed  an  acute  angle  with  the  smooth  outer 
surface,  was  traversed  by  twelve  ridges.  Tiiose  ridges  on 
tho  inner  surfaces  of  tho  tooth  slightly  incline  towards  tho 
rounded  angle  dividing  these  surfaces;  they  terminate 
abruptly ; some  cease  half  way  from  the  apex  of  the  crown  ; 
about  ten  aro  continued  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  npex, 
which  is  smooth;  the  two  ridges  which  divide  the  flat  or 
smooth  side  from  the  ridged  suifaces  of  the  tooth  am  alone 
continued  to  the  sub-orutc  apex  of  iho  tooth. 

• The  teeth  of  tho  Pieiosaur  present  varieties  of  form  ns 
well  as  of  size ; the  rounding  off  of  the  angle  between  tho 
ridged  surfaces  has  been  already  alluded  to;  the  smooth 
outer  surface  is  sometimes  so  convex,  that  the  transverse 
section  of  the  tooth  is  mure  elliptical  than  triangular.  AH 
the  teeth  of  the  Pleiosaur  arc  slightly  bent  inwards  ond 
backwards,  but  ihe  smaller  posterior  teeth  are  mo^t  recurved, 
and  have  the  sharpest  apex;  in  the  crown  of  these  teeth, 
uImi,  the  ordinary  rounded  or  elliptical  form  of  the  cone  is 
roost  nearly  attained ; but  the  distinction  of  the  smooth  ex- 
ternal surface  and  the  ridged  internal  surfaces  of  the  crown 
of  the  tooth  is  roiained,  and  would  suflicc  to  characterise 
any  of  these  teeth  if  found  detached. 

• The  teeth  of  the  Pleiosaur  consist,  like  those  of  the  Ple- 
siosaur and  Crocodile,  of  a central  body  of  compact  dentine, 
with  a coronal  investment  of  enamel,  and  a general  covering 
of  cement,  of  extreme  tenuity  upon  tho  crown,  but  thicker 
upon  tho  base  of  the  tooth. 

' Tho  dentine  consists  of  fine  Oiv.gerout  tubes,  without 
admixture  of  medullary  canals ; the  arrangement,  division. 
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BMondary  undulations,  and  branches  of  the  ealcif^erous 
tubeft  correspond  so  closely  with  those  of  the  tcoih  of  the 
Plesiosaur,  as  to  render  a particular  description  of  there 
unnecessary. 

'The  t^erraa  of  tbesucceMional  teeth  are  deecloped  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  bases  of  the  old  teeth,  but  do  not  penetrate 
these  teeth : the  apicesofthe  new  teeth  make  their  appearance 
through  foramina  situated  at  the  inner  side,  and  generally 
at  the  interspace  of  the  socketo  of  the  old  teeth.  Here 
thererore,  as  perhaps  also  in  the  Pteiodactylc,  the  growing 
tucth  reay  be  included  in  dosed  recesses  of  the  o«seous  sub* 
stance  uf  the  jaw,  and  emerge  through  tracts  distinct  from 
the  sockets  of  their  prudeccasoni ; but  this  is  an  exceptional 
condition  of  the  reproduction  of  tho  teeth  in  Reptiles.’ 

• For  the  interesting  details  of  the  dentition  of  the  Croro- 
dilians  ICrocodilb},  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itadf— one 
of  llie  most  iniporlant  to  the  general  physiologist  and  pale- 
ontologist that  has  yet  appeared;  and  the  reader  will  now 
have  before  him  a genera!  review,  collected  therefrom,  of 
the  various  modifications  of  the  teeth  in  the  whole  of  the 
Saunans,  taking  that  term  in  its  largest  aiTeptalion. 

We  now  have  to  examine  the  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Saurions  in  th?  more  restricted  sense  mentioned 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  article.  That  of  the  Eua- 
iintauriani  it  noticed  in  the  articles  Ichthyosauri's  and 
pLtfstosAURi  s;  that  of  ihe  Crocixlilians,  under  the  article 
Chocudilb;  and  we  shall  find,  as  in  other  departments 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  a wonderful  adaptation  of  the  orga- 
luzaiioii  to  the  progression  end  habits  of  life  of  the  animals. 
In  ihe  extinct  Pierodactyle,  we  have,  more  especially  in  the 
anterior  extiemiliea,  a modification  in  the  development  of 
the  bones,  to  enable  the  animal  to  move  through  the  air  with 
a true  flight.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  terreainnl  Sauriana, 
the  bones  of  the  extremities  are  elongated,  to  facilitate  pro- 
gression on  the  earth,  on  trees,  or  even,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  Geckos,  on  smooth  walls  and  ceilings.  When  we  come 
to  the  a<|U8tic  groups,  we  have  in  the  Croeodilians  a more 
compact  forni  of  tiie  bones  of  the  ban<l  and  foot,  but  still 
adapted  to  occasional  progression  on  land,  till  at  last,  in  the 
Kiialiuaauriana.  the  short,  compact,  and  eompressetl  bonus 
of  the  extremities  become  mere  paddles  to  row  tho  body 
tlirough  the  water,  like  those  of  the  tortoises  among  the 
Reptiles,  and  of  the  seals  and  whales  (in  the  latter  as  far  as 
tlie  anterior  extremities  are  concernudj  among  the  Mammi- 
feroiis  animals. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  study  of  the  vertebra  of  the  liv- 
ing Saurians  is  highly  necessary,  in  order  to  a recoginhon 
of  the  numerous  fossil  bones  Inilonging  to  this  family,  and 
he  thus  proceeds  to  describe  those  of  the  former:— Thu  atlas 
of  the  Monitor  is  a ring  composu<l  of  throe  pieces ; two  upper 
ones  united  to  each  other  at  the  dorsal  part,  notched  in 
front  and  behind  for  the  nerves,  and  one  lower  piece.  The 
anierior  surface  of  the  axis  {(Unlatau  or  rather  of  that  por* 
lion  of  it  which  is  analogous  lu  tbe  odonloVd.  peiielratuM  in 
the  ring  of  the  atlas  and  nils  nearly  half  its  width,  lecn  ing  al- 
wavs,  in  front,  a concavity  for  the  condyle  of  the  head. 
Ileiow,  on  the  junction  of  tbe  atlas,  of  the  odonloVd,  and  of 
ibe  botly  of  the  axis,  is  a triangular  piece  which  gives  off 
a poinlud  book  directed  backwards.  Tho  axis  is  compressed ; 
its  annular  ])art  takes,  above,  tho  form  of  a longitudinal 
pointed  crest:  its  anterior  articular  facets  have  their  plane 
lurneil outwards ; the  posterior  ones  have  them  downwards; 
the  body  terminates  in  a transverMi  convexity  of  a kidney 
shope : on  each  of  its  lateral  surfaces  is  a small  and  but 
slightly  projecting  crest,  which  has,  towards  its  anterior  third, 
n small  {loint;  below,  there  is  a crest,  undi-r  the  posterior 
part,  which  is  enlarged  backwards.  The  sutures  which  dis- 
tinguish  the  annular  part  of  live  bo<ly  are  aoon  effaced;  but 
for  a lung  period  a small  epiphysis  may  be  seen  at  the  pos- 
terior point  uf  each  of  the  two  crests.  The  five  succeeding 
vericbrs  resemble  the  axis,  excepting  that  they  are  without 
an  odontoid  ; but  their  anlenur  surface  has  a concavity  pro- 
portioned to  the  convcxny  of  the  preceding  vertebne,  their 
dorsal  or  spinous  crest  or  process  is  elevated  and  shorter, 
and  (heir  transverse  processes  enlarge  slightly  and  present 
a convex  facet  for  the  support  of  the  cervical  rib.  Tho 
lower  crest  exists;  and  this  is  what  distinguishes  the  cer- 
rical  from  the  dorsal  vertebrs,  tbe  body  of  which  last  is 
even  below,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  first,  which 
have  each  a tubercle  becoming  gradually  less  and  less.  At 
the  point  of  tivese  crests  is  an  epiphysis,  which  m the  other 
subgenera  forms  the  crest  by  itself.  The  dorsal  vertebrea 
after  the  twelfth  have  always  a s<|uared  spinous  process,  an 


anterior  concave  and  a posterior  convex  surface,  both  of  a 
kidney-shape,  horizontal  articular  apophyses,  the  posterior 
looking  downwards,  the  anterior  upwanis ; and  on  each 
side  under  tho  anterior  apophysis,  by  way  of  a transverse 
apophysis,  a vertical  oval -shaped  tubercle  fur  supporting 
the  nb.  Tim  number  of  these  verfebrw  are  twenty-two, 
there  being  no  lumbar  vertebne;  for  tliere  are  nbs  from  tho 
neck  to  the  pelvis  amounting  to  twenty-seven  pairs,  includ- 
ing the  five  cervical,  but  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  ribs 
are  very  small.  TIic  first  pair  of  ribs  is  aUaclunl  to  the 
third  cervical  vertebra.  The  five  first  pairs  are  not  united 
by  means  of  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  and  on  ibis  circum- 
stance Cuvier  relies  to  dUlinguisli  the  cervical  vertebral, 
which,  adding  the  atlas  and  deniata  (these  last  boiing  no 
ribs),  makes  their  number  seven,  as  in  the  crocodiles  ana 
mammals  generally.  The  three  first  dorsal  ribs  only  are 
attached  to  the  sternum ; the  seventeen  succeeding  ones  are 
false  ribs.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  total  absence  oflumbnr 
vertebra)  appears  to  him  a general  rule  in  tlie  family  of 
Saurians. 

There  arc  two  sacral  vertebr®  in  the  Monitor.  Tho  first 
has,  in  lieu  of  a small  tulmrclc.  a large  apophysis  cumex 
cxtemallv,  and  presenting  to  the  oasa  t/it  an  articular  sur- 
face notched  behind,  and  of  a horse-shoe  shape.  The  second 
has  also  a large  apophysis,  but  simply  widened  and  flaitencd 
hoi'izunlally.  The  caudal  vertebr®  after  the  eighth,  are 
very  numerous  (seventy,  eighty,  and  more);  they  maybe 
easily  recognised  by  their  spinous  and  transverse  apophyses 
or  processes,  which  are  long  and  narrow,  ami  their  articular 
apopliyies  or  processes,  which  are  nearly  vertical,  the  on- 
tcriur  looking  inwards,  the  posterior  outwards;  and  also  hy 
having  on  their  lower  surface,  towards  the  hinder  part,  tuo 
small  tubercles  for  supporting  the  clievron  bone,  wrhich 
occupies  the  place  of  a lower  spinous  process.  Tliese  two 
small  tubercles  nre  placed  more  forward  in  the  Monitors 
than  in  tho  other  suhgencru;  fur  in  the  latter  they  touch 
ilie  posterior  articulation,  so  that  the  chevron  hone  ap|iea(s 
to  be  attached  to  the  vertebr®.  All  the  caudal  vertebr® 
of  the  Monitor  have,  like  the  preceding,  the  anterior  sur- 
face concave  and  the  (losterior  convex,  and  they  go  on  di- 
minishing in  proportioti  as  they  approach  the  cxtieiniiy  of 
the  tail,  their  prominences  finishing  by  being  reduced  al- 
most to  nothing. 

In  the  Sauvegarde  of  America,  Cuvier  found  tbe  lower 
crests  of  the  cervical  vertebr®  showing  themselves  us  epi- 
physes, or  even  separate  little  l>ones  attached  on  tlic  Rrlicu- 
laiiun  of  two  vertebr®,  but  which  ended  in  being  soldered  to 
iho  anierior  one. 

The  cervical  vertebr®.  determined  by  the  anterior 
ribs,  are  eight  in  number,  that  is  to  say,  there  arc  six  pairs 
of  thcMi  false  ribs,  and  this  number  is  found  in  many  uilit-r 
subgenera,  particularly  in  the  Iguau®,  the  Basilisks,  the 
Lizards,  tho  Geckos,  the  Anolides,  ihe.^gam®.  and  (he  Stel- 
Hones.  But  Cuuer  remarks  that  it  should  be  avowed  that 
the  two,  and  sometimes  the  three  last  ribs,  though  (hey  do 
not  reach  to  the  sternum,  yet  are  placed  under  the  shoulder, 
and  concur  in  the  rormation  of  the  thorax,  so  that  the  ver- 
tebr® which  support  them  may  be  placed  among  the  dor- 
sal. which  would  reduce  to  five  the  number  of  vertebr® 
really  belonging  to  the  neck.  In  the  ordinar}'  I..izards,  the 
Scinks,  ana  slightly  in  tho  Anolides  and  tho  Geckos,  the 
cervical  nbs  attacliM  to  tho  fourlli,  tifih,  and  sixth  vertebr® 
are  singutaily  compressed  and  widened  at  their  free  ex- 
tremity. Thu  dificiences  which  characlunse  the  veiiubrs 
of  ihcdifTercntsuligencrii,  independently  of  what  Cuvier  tia:l 
already  remarked  as  to  the  posUtun  of  the  tubercles  of  the 
caiidiil  veriehr®  for  the  chevron  bones,  especially  consist, 
he  informs  us,  in  (he  respective  length  ami  stoutness  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  re-^pectiYo  length  and  wullli  of  their  apo- 
pliVses.  The  Iguana  has  the  spinous  processes  of  its  dorsal 
vertebr®  less  lofty,  and  cut.  os  it  were,  mure  obliquely.  The 
bodies  of  its  caudal  vertebr®  are  more  elongated,  so  that 
with  a less  numticr  they  form  a gieater  length.  Their 
spinous  processes  decrease  mure  rapidly.  Tlie  Basilisks  have 
very  nearly  the  characters  of  the  Iguan®,  but  their  dorsal 
spinous  processes  are  high  ond  narrow,  as  well  os  those  of 
a {.-art  of  (heir  tail.  The  Agam®  have  atso  the  dorsal  spi- 
nous processes  high,  straight,  and  narrow;  but  the  Stellius 
have  (hem  low.  In  the  Lizards  they  are  tolerably  high, 
but  directed  somewhat  obliquely  backwards. 

Cuvier  considers  it  a very  interesting  fact  that  a great  part 
of  the  caudal  vertebr®  of  the  ordinary  lizards  are  divnled  lU 
ibcir  middle  vertically  into  two  portions,  which  separate  very 
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easily,  even  rmich  more  easily  than  the  vertebra?  at  the 
point  of  their  ai  liculation,  an<l  this  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  articulation  is  complicsieil,  formed  by  many  apophyses, 
and  strengthened  by  ligaments,  vhilst  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  which  he  speaks  is  only  retained  by  the  perios- 
teum and  the  surrounding  tendons.  It  is  probably  on  ac- 
count of  this  peculiarity  that  the  tails  of  lizards  break  so  I 
easily.  Cuvier  further  states  that  he  has  observed  this  pecu-  | 
liarily  in  the  and  the  Anolides,  and  he  is  of  opinion  | 

that  vestiges  of  it  would  probably  be  found  in  all  the  species  ^ 
where  this  rupture  of  tne  tail  is  a common  occurrence. 
Es'ery  one  knows,  adds  Cuvier,  that  the  tail  shoots  out  again 
after  having  been  broken,  but  neither  the  skeleton  nor  its  ! 
tntegumenis  are,  in  that  case,  the  same  as  before  the  rup- 
ture. The  scales  of  the  skin  are  generally  small,  without 
ridges  and  without  spines,  though  they  may  have  had  the 
contrary  qualities  in  the  original  tail ; and  internally,  instead 
of  the  numerous  Terlebrm,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  apo- 
physis and  ligaments,  there  is  nothing  but  a long  cartilagi- 
nous cone  of  one  piece,  which  only  presents  annular  wrin- 
kl(>s,  numerous  indeed,  but  scarcely  at  all  elevated. 

The  ribt  of  the  Saurians  arc  slender,  round,  and  the  an- 
terior ones  only  have  the  costal  head  slightly  enlarged  and 
compresscil.  Cuvier  had  never  seen  any  of  them  with  a \ 
division  at  their  upper  exivemity  into  a head  and  tubercle. 
Thu  anterior  ribs  of  the  Monitors  are  a little  more  widened 
in  the  upper  part  than  those  of  other  Saurians.  Instead  of 
those  simply  ventral  nbs  which  are  seen  in  the  crocodile, 
many  subgenera,  especially  in  the  Polychri,  AnolUes,  and 
ChanoL-leons,  after  the  ribs  which  arc  united  to  the  stenmro, 
have  others  which  unite  mutually  with  their  corresponding 
rib.  and  thus  surround  the  abdomen  with  entire  circles. 

The  atemum  of  the  Saurians,  taken  together  with  their 
akoulder,  forms,  says  Cuvier,  a kind  of  cuirass  for  the  heart 
and  large  blood-vessels.  It  is  more  complicated  than  in  the 
crocodiles,  and  formed  upon  a plan  very  diflerent  from  that 
of  the  tortoises.  It  consists  essentially  of  a long,  narrow, 
depressed  bone,  which  gives  off  anteriorly  two  branches  di- 
rectcfl  to  each  side,  more  or  less  recurrent,  according  to  the  ^ 
species,  and  between  which  its  point  passe.s  sometimes  to  I 
advance  more  forward  under  the  neck.  This  bono  pene- 
trates with  its  posterior  part  into  a cartilaginous  plate  of  a 
rhonibuVdal  shape,  which  has  two  sides  forward  and  two 
backward,  and  which  often  shows  traces  of  a longitudinal 
division  into  two  portions.  Its  interior  sides  are  continued 
with  the  edges  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  but  in  di- 
varicating to  tbo  right  and  left.  They  are  sometimes  ossi- 
fied, particularly  their  edge,  which  has  a groove,  in  order  to 
give  support,  Itko  a mortise,  to  the  sternal  edge  of  the  clavi- 
cular hone.  The  posterior  sides  of  the  rhomboidal  cartilage  ; 
serve  for  the  insertion  of  the  false  ribs.  So  for  there  is  no  • 
great  diflcrence  in  this  part  of  the  organization  from  that  of 
the  crocodile,  except  in  the  anterior  branches  of  the  elon- 
gated bone,  which  give  it  the  form  of  a T,  of  an  arrow,  or  of 
a cross,  according  to  the  species  ; but  a more  considerable 
diSerence  is  apparent  in  the  development  of  tbo  coracoid 
bone,  and  in  the  constant  presence  of  a clavicle  more  or  less 
largo.  The  coracoid  bone.  a.s  in  iho  crocodiles,  the  tortoises, 
and  all  the  animals  which  havo  a true  arm,  concurs  in  the 
formation  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  in  the  true  Saurians; 
affords  nearly  half  of  it.  Widening  more  than  the  bony 
plate  of  the  shoulder-blade,  it  proceeds  to  articulate  itself  to  | 
the  sternal  rhomboid  by  a wide  edge,  which  takes  the  form  ; 
of  the  blade  of  an  axe;  but  its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  | 
giving  off  one  or  two  apophyses,  by  means  of  which  it  sup-  j 
ports  a great  cartilaginous  arch  which  na.ssei  on  the  slender 
and  advanced  bone  of  the  sternum,  ami  lies  across  that  of 
the  coraco'id  bone  of  the  other  side.  Cuvier  observes  that 
we  should  remark  that  in  this  singular  crossing,  which  is  to 
bo  found  even  in  the  lowest  batraebians,  it  is  generally  the 
cartilage  of  the  right  side  which  passes  to  that  of  the  left. 
There  is  always  a small  hole  pierced  for  Iho  vessels  in  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  between  its  apophyses  and  its  glenoid  ' 
cavilv.  The  apophyses,  moreover,  which  proceed  lu  join 
the  demicii'cle  or  cartilaginous  disk,  leave  one  or  two  oval 
apertures  between  them,  which  trench  on  the  demicirck,  ' 
and  are  only  closed  by  a membrane.  This  cartilaginous 
demii'ii’dc  acquires  consistence  and  firmness  by  age,  though  \ 
not  the  hardness  of  the  other  bones.  It  hardens  uy  the  ac-  ; 
cumulation  of  smalt  calcareous  grains,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  bones  of  the  chondroplerygian  Ashes.  It  is  to  this,  ob- , 
serves  Cuvier,  that  the  bony  piece  which  adheres  to  the 
coracoid  bono  of  ibc  OrnUhorkynchua  and  Echidna  [Orm*  I 
P.  C.,  No.  Ub'j.  * 


THOR1I YNCHUS.  vol.  xvii.,  p.  30]  bas  been  compared  ; and,  in 
fact,  this  piecu  is  placed  like  the  cartilage,  and  crosses  with 
I its  opposite  on  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  which  is  also 
I in  the  shape  of  a T ; but  in  this  apparatus  the  great  room- 
, branous  apertures  which  notch  the  similar  development  in 
the  Saurians  are  wauling. 

The  zrupu/u,  or  shoulder-blade,  produces  (he  other  part 
of  the  glenoid  facet;  it  goes  on,  as  ordinarily,  enlarging  on 
the  side  of  the  thorax  and  towards  the  back;  and  at  about 
a third  or  the  middle  of  its  length  stops  short,  but  is  con 
tinued  in  a single  portion,  which  is  generally  carlilagiiious» 
or  which,  when  it  is  ossified,  which  fiequenliy  happens, 
becomes  so  in  a different  inauncr,  ami  with  another  tu.xture, 
like  the  cartilage  adhering  to  the  coracoid  bone.  ]n  the 
case  of  ossification,  tbo  scapula  is  always  divided  into  two 
bones. 

The  elacicle  rests  on  one  side  against  the  slender  bone  of 
the  sternum,  or  against  its  lateral  branch,  and  often  also  it 
reaches  to  the  opposite  clavicle ; on  the  other  side  it  proceeds 
to  rest  against  the  anterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  either 
against  the  osseous  portion  or  that  which  remains  lunger 
cartilaginous,  and  which  often  presents  a tubercle  or  siimll 
crest  for  its  reception.  Sometimes  the  bony  scapula  gives 
off  an  apophysis  which  goes  to  sustain  the  body  of  the  cla- 
vicle. but  this  is  all  that  it  presents  as  a slight  resemblance 
to  an  acromion:  the  tubercle  of  the  carlilaginoua  part  re- 
sembles that  process  much  more.  Such  is  the  general 
structure  among  the  Saurians;  nor  does  it  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  crocmliles,  except  in  the  presence  of  a clavicle, 
and  of  ihut  cartilaginous  appendage  which  enlarges  the 
corai'oVd  bono. 

TheT-formed  or  arrow-shaped  bone  may  also,  in  strictness, 
lie  compared  to  the  unetjual  bone  of  the  plastron  of  iho 
tortoises,  which  sometimes  takes  this  shape,  and  some  think 
that  the  two  first  equal  pieces  of  this  plastron  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  clavicles  ; the  second,  of  the  cartilaginous 
appendages  of  the  coracoids;  the  third,  of  the  rhorabutdal 
piece,  whicli,cven  in  the  lizards,  often  presents  a longitudinal 
furrow,  indicatory  of  division ; and.  finally,  the  fourth,  of  the 
appendages,  which  sometimes  supjiort  the  two  last  cartilages 
of  the  riba. 

The  differences  observable  among  the  various  subgenera 
are  hardly  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  occu|ialion 
of  space  here,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Osaemena 
Foaaiita,  from  which  the  osteology  of  tbo  skeleton  here 
given  is  taken,andin  wliich  Cuvier  details  those  differences. 
(V'ol.  V.,  pt.  J,  p.  U91.) 

The  pehia  of  the  Saurians  (Cuvier  takes  the  J/of»7or  as 
the  example)  is  composed  of  three  bones,  which  concur,  as 
ill  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  to  compose  the  cotyloid  fossa. 
Its  upper  part  is  formed  by  the  oaaa  iliii  its  neck  is  wide 
and  uiort ; its  spinal  part,  instead  of  being  directed  furwardii, 
as  in  the  viviparous  quadrupeds,  or  of  being  rounded  as  in 
the  crocodile,  runs  obliquely  backwards  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  band,  and  has  only  a small  point  in  front.  The 
pubis  and  the  ischium  are  each  unitetl  to  its  opposite  in  the 
median  inferior  line;  but  the  pubis  is  not  joined  to  the 
ischium,  and  the  two  oval  holes  are  only  separated  by  a 
ligament.  Their  neck  is  wide,  short,  and  flat.  That  of  the 
pubis  is  pierced  with  a rather  large  hole,  and  its  onieriur 
border  produces  a point  which  is  recurved  downwards  and 
outwards.  Cuvier  adds  that  the  pelvis  in  the  different  sub- 
genera is  especially  distinguished  by  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubis,  which  is  formed  by  a rather  wide  iruncature  in  the 
Monitors,  and  even  slightly  in  the  Sauvegardes ; but  only 
by  a narrow  point  in  the  majority  of  others.  The  Chame- 
leon differs  from  all  the  others  in  its  narrow  oaaa  ilii,  which 
proceed  perpendicularly,  in  widening  slightly  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  spine.  Those  oua  ilii  are  still  furtiior 
distinguished  hy  a triangular  cartilage,  analogous  to  that  of 
the  shoulder-blade.  Thu  aymphysis  of  its  pubis  is  formed 
by  a truncalure,  and  there  is  no  lateral  point.  Vestiges  of 
a ]HiIvis  exist  inOPHisAimus  and  the  Blindworm  [Orvxts], 
which  con»ist  of  a small  os  ilium,  with  a rudiment  of  au 
ischium,  but  without  a symphysis.  [ScHkltopusik.] 

The  cylindrical  bonea  of  the  Saurians  exhibit  the  following 
characters: — The  Aumerus agrees  very  much  in  form  with 
that  of  Birus.  Its  upper  head  is  compressed,  to  answer  to 
the  hollow  fusset  which  the  shoulder-blade  and  coracoid 
bono  together  present  to  it.  lu  lower  pulley  is  formed  of 
two  projecting  rotatory  portions,  chiirely  rounded,  the  ex- 
ternal of  which  is  the  Icttst  developed.  The  internal  condylo 
also  projects  more  than  the  external,  the  deltoid  crest  pro- 
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duce»  an  angle  more  f>rujcc(ing  forvartU,  ami  i(«  posterior 
tuberoftily  u leb»  hooked.  In  these  two  last  respects  it  mure 
rescmhles that  of  the  crocodile;  but  it  has,  in  tenoral,  all 
its  articular  surfaces  much  bettor  deQnetl.  But  t^  humerus 
of  a luanl  may  always  be  diAirnguisheil  from  that  of  a bird, 
because  the  former  U not  hollow,  nor  pierced  with  holes  for 
the  adraissioD  of  air  into  its  interior.  Thu  ulna  of  the 
Saurians  is  compressed  and  trenchant  on  its  radial  cd^'e. 
Its  sigmoid  facet  is  oval,  and  its  olecranon  projects  but  little ; 
its  carpian  head  is  also  oval  oiid  uniformly  convex.  The 
rruiiur  IB  delicate ; its  upper  head  it  oval  and  concave ; its 
low  er,  which  IS  slightly  convex,  nrcseiits  to  the  first  hone  of 
t he  carpus  a rounded  tubercle  and  a fosset  of  a crescent-shape. 
The  femur  in  its  upper  part  resembles  that  of  the  crocodile 
much  more  than  that  of  birds,  and  this  has  reference  to  the 
direction  of  tlie  foot  in  reptiles.  Its  upi>er  head  is  com- 
pressed and  curved  in  front,  and  has  its  trochanter  on  the 
tibisi  side  placed  nearer  to  the  head  uf  the  bone  than  in  the 
crocodile,  much  more  projecting,  and  of  a compressed  form. 
The  lower  head  of  the  femur,  on  the  contrary,  much  re- 
sembles that  uf  birds,  especially  in  the  small  hollow  on  the  , 
peroneal  side  for  the  head  uf  the  fibula.  The  patella  is  very 
small,  often  hardly  visible.  The  leg  is  always  composed  of 
two  bones,  of  whiob  the  tibia  is  the  largest.  Its  upper  bead 
is  triangular,  as  ordinarily  ; its  lower  is  transversely  oblong 
and  flat.  The/^u4iof  the  Monitors  is  flallened  and  widened 
below,  where  it  unites  to  the  tarsus  by  a narrow  lino.  In 
the  Iguanas  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  genera  it  is 
nearly  of  a sixe  throughout,  slender,  with  its  upper  head 
com(>r«ssed,  and  its  lower  demi-oval  and  slightly  obikjue. 

The  bonee  cf  the  fore  ojul  hind  feet  in  the  Saurians  con- 
sist of  a carpue  composed  of  nine  bones,  like  that  uf  the 
tortoises,  and  Cuvier  remarks  that  its  composition  may 
equally  be  compared  to  the  Simiadte.  In  the  first  row  are 
a radial  bone,  a cubital  bone  (rather  large),  and  a pisiform 
bone  fitted  against  the  lower  part  of  the  ulna.  In  t^  lower 
row  are  five  small  bones,  disposed  in  a curve  and  answering 
to  the  five  metatarsal  bones,  and  a ninth,  placed  between 
the  two  large  bones  of  the  first  row,  and  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  of  the  second  row.  The  metacaipals  of 
the  thumb  and  little  finger  ore  rather  shorter  than  those  of 
the  other  three  fingers,  The  number  of  pbalangee  amounts 
to  two  for  the  thumb,  three  for  the  fore  finger,  four  for  the 
middle  finger,  five  for  the  ring  finger,  and  three  for  the 
little  finger.  The  iartut,  like  thatof  the  crocodile,  has  only 
four  bones.  In  the  first  row  are  two:  1,  a libial  bone, 
which  extends  also  partially  under  the  fibula,  and  presents 
a facet  to  it ; it  is  irregularly  reoUngular,  wider  than  it  is 
long,  thick  on  its  internal  border,  and  presenting  in  its  pro- 
file some  relationship  to  the  astragalus  of  a Ruminant ; 2,  a 
flbular  hone,  smaller  and  soon  uniting  itself  into  a single 
piece  with  the  preceding,  on  the  same  plane  with  which  it 
is.  In  the  second  row  are  also  two;  one  lorger,  triangular 
on  its  anterior  surface,  and  stouter  backwards,  where  it  arti- 
culates with  the  two  of  tbo  first  row,  and  supports  the 
metatarsals  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes ; the  socom^  smaller, 
placed  between  the  preceding  and  the  metatarsals  of  the 
third  and  second  toes.  This  last  also  slightly  touches  upon 
the  ostragalus,  which  only  supports  tho  metatariol  of  the 
great  tov^  The  four  first  metatarsals  aro  slender  and  nearly 
straight;  they  go  on  eloogating  to  tho  fourth;  the  fiAh  is 
short,  widened,  and  recurved  on  its  upper  bead  towards  the 
great  bone  of  the  second  row,  to  which  it  is  articulated  by 
the  side.  The  great  toe  has  two  phalanges;  the  second  toe, 
three;  tho  third,  four;  the  fourth,  five.  It  is  this,  which  is 
tho  longest,  that  gives  to  the  foot  that  elongated  and  unequal 
form  which  charactorisea  it  in  the  lizards.  The  fifth,  which 
is  nearly  as  short  as  the  groat  too,  has,  like  the  third,  four 
phalanges.  Cuvier  remarks  that  in  the  ordinary  position 
of  the  hind  feet  of  the  Saurians,  that  is,  with  thetoeaairecteil 
backwards,  the  tibia  and  great  toe  are  at  the  external  bor- 
der of  the  fool,  and  the  little  toe  is  at  the  internal  border. 
The  ungueal  phalanges  of  all  tho  feet  are  trenchant,  arched, 
and  pointed.  This  description,  observes  Cuvier,  allowing 
for  iiotno  differonoes  in  proportion,  answers  for  all  the  sub- 
genera  which  have  well-developed  foot,  with  tho  exception 
of  the  Chamoloons  alone  and  some  peculiarities  relative  to 
the  to<M  in  certain  Geckos ; and  even  in  tho  Chameleon  it 
is  in  the  proportion  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
rather  than  in  their  number  and  arrangmuent,  that  the  dif- 
ference appears.  The  mode  in  which  the  bones  of  tho  feet 
are  grou|>ed  in  the  chameleon  in  an  inverse  manner,  that  is, 
the  great  and  little  toes  of  all  tbo  feet  together  and  directed 


inwards,  and  the  three  others  also  together  and  directed 
outwiirds  (a  peculiarity  observed  by  Aristotle),  will  be  seen 
in  the  cut  in  the  article  Chamkleons. 

Wc  have  dwelt  here  at  some  length  upon  the  dentition 
and  osteohigy  of  the  Sauriane,  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
terest attached  to  this  great  group  of  animals  on  its  own  ac- 
count, but  in  conscqucnco  of  tbo  nocesaiiy  of  a full  undcr- 
staiuUng  of  this  part  of  their  organization  by  thoso  who 
study  that  branch  of  p.nlo>onlulogy  mure  particularly  con- 
versatit  with  the  extinct  Saurian  forms — forms  including 
the  moat  gigantic  projioriions  and  the  most  hetcrocliie 
bhapes,  that  were  alive  countless  ages  ago.  when  as  yol  man 
was  not,  and  were  absolutely  swept  away  frutn  the  face  of 
the  earth  thousands  of  years  before  he  stood  upon  it.  Of  all 
tho  fossils  which  remain  to  remind  the  observer  of  the  wreck 
of  a former  world,  these,  from  the  anti<iuity  of  the  strata  in 
which  they  are  found,  present  perhaps  tlic  roost  striking 
materials  for  illustrating  the  aniiont  history  uf  our  planet. 

The  other  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  Saurians  will 
be  found  in  detail,  where  neceb&ary,  under  RtPTiLXs  and 
the  different  articles  relating  to  the  families  and  genera. 
^Ve  shall  bore  only  observe  that  their  hoart,  like  that  of  the 
tortoises,  is  composed  of  two  auricles  and  one  ventricleb 
which  is  sometimes  divided  by  imperfect  partitions.  Their 
ribs  are  moveable,  and  can  be  raised  or  depressed  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration.  Their  lung  extends  more  or  less 
towards  the  hind  part  of  the  body,  and  often  penetrates  into 
. the  abdomen,  whose  transverse  muscles  glide  under  the  ribs 
and  even  towards  the  neck  to  embrace  it.  Their  genera- 
I lion,  with  few  exceptions  {Zootocoy  for  inslanoe),  is  ovi- 
parous, and  tho  eggs  have  a more  or  less  hard  shell.  In 
some  ( Chameleon,  for  instance)  it  is  a mere  tough  calcareous 
skin,  and  this  is  its  general  condition.  Tho  coitus  is  com- 
plete, and  effected  somotimes  by  means  of  two  intromitlent 
organs  and  sometimes  by  moans  of  one  only.  The  young 
come  into  existence  in  the  same  form  which  they  retain 
through  life.  The  toes  are  armed  with  nails,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  and  tho  skin  is  either  covered  with  scales  more 
or  lousorratod,  or  at  least  with  small  scaly  grains.  All 
have  a toil  moro  or  loss  long,  nearly  always  thick  at  tho 
hose.  The  greatest  number  hare  four  feet,  some  two  only, 
and  a few  mure  rudiments  not  apparent  externally. 

Fossil.  Saurians. 

Besides  the  notico  of  fossil  Sauriim  forms  in  the  course  of 
this  sketch,  a detailed  account  of  most  of  tho  extinct  genera 
is  given  under  their  several  titles  in  tbU  work. 

SAURIN,  JOSEPH,  a French  mathematician  and  na- 
tural philosopher,  was  born  in  1659,  in  the  South  of  France, 
at  C!our(aiaon  in  the  principality  of  Orange,  where  his 
father  was  the  minister  of  a Protestant  congregation.  The 
young  man  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  tho  Reformed 
Church,  and  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  uo  he  was 
called  to  the  ministry  at  Euro  in  Dauphin6.  Possessing 
an  ardent  temperament  end  a bold  eloquence,  he  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a preacher;  but,  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, happening  to  censure  too  freely  the  measures  taken 
by  government  for  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  l*ro- 
testants,  lie  was  obliged  to  retire  into  tho  canton  of  Bern, 
where  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Bcrchier  in  the  bailliago  of 
Yverdun.  Certain  circumstances,  which  have  been  dif- 
ferently related  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  obliged  him 
soon  oAcrwards  to  take  refuge  in  Franco,  where,  in  1690, 
he  abjured  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists.  His  own  account 
is,  tliat  having  refused  to  sign  the  Consensus  of  Geneva, 
condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gians respecting  original  sin  and  the  vowel  points  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  ho  was  vehemently  cciuurcd  by  a party  in  the 
church.  Ho  odds  that  tho  harsh  treatment  to  which  be  was 
•ubiected  on  Uiis  account  led  him  to  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  his  adversaries’  sentiments  in  religion;  and  that  an  at 
tentivo  study  of  the  works  of  tbo  eelebnted  Bossuet  con 
vinced  him  of  tlio  errors  of  Protoatantiim.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  stated  that  Saurin,  having  been  guilty  of  theft, 
withdrew  to  Fiance  in  order  to  avoid  tbo  prosecution  with 
which  he  was  threatened : this  accusation,  true  or  false,  is 
founded  on  a confession  which  ho  is  said  to  have  made  in  a 
letter  dated  1689,  and  printed  in  the  * Mercure  Suisse,’  and 
upon  some  doeumonis  relating  to  the  oriminal  process  in- 
stituted on  the  occasion,  which  are  stated  to  havo  been 
preserved  in  the  Chancery  of  Bern. 

After  his  recantation,  having,  through  the  interest  of 
Botsuol,  obtained  a pension  from  the  king  (Louis  XIV.), 
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SaDtin  devoted  bini^lf  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical 
sciences;  and  between  1702  and  1708  he  wrote  several 
papers  which  were  published  in  the  ‘Journal  des  Savens.' 
At  the  »<ame  lime  he  was  eni^^ed  in  a controversy  wtih 
Huyghonsoii  the  subject  of  the  vortices  of  Descartes  and 
with  KoUe  concerning  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  He  be* 
came  a member  of  the  Acadfnnie  des  ScicnccK  in  1707,  and 
between  1709  and  1727  he  enriched  lU  ‘Memoircs'  with 
numerous  raathumatical  and  nhilosopliical  papers,  otnong 
which  are  sumo  containing  profound  investigations  relating 
to  the  curves  of  swiftest  ueseenl.  and  dissertations,  con- 
formably to  tho  Cartesian  hypothesis,  on  the  fono  of 
gravity. 

Saurin's  scientific  pursuits  were  interrupted  for  a time  by 
the  imprisonment  which  he  sufTored  in  consequence  of  an 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  J.  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
that  he  was  tho  author  of  certain  profane  and  defamatory 
verses,  with  the  composition  of  which  Rousseau  himself  had 
been  charged.  As  the  accusation  could  not  be  substantiated, 
the  judgment  of  the  court  was  given  against  the  accuser, 
who,  in  couseoueoce,  was  banished  from  France,  while  the 
accused  was  liberated.  [Rousseau,  J.  B.1 

Saurin  died  December  29,  1737,  of  a letnargio  fever.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a man  of  lofty  and  vigorous  mind,  but 
it  18  said  that  he  was  capable  of  using  any  means  fur  ob- 
taining the  ends  which  he  had  in  view ; and  it  must  be  ob> 
served,  that  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  Switzerland, 
and  the  abjuration  of  his  first  religious  opinions,  have 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

SAURIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  French  Protestont  di> 
vine,  was  bom  at  Nisrocs.  January  6,  1677.  He  was  the 
son  of  a lawyer,  of  the  same  persuasion,  why  quitted  France 
'Upon  the  revocation  of  tho  Edict  of  Nantes,'  and  retired  ap- 
parently to  Geneva.  At  least  it  is  known  that  James 
Saurin  finished  his  education  there,  after  having  homo 
arms  for  a short  time  in  the  English  service.  In  1701  we 
find  him  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  London,  whence, 
after  four  yean,  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  establishing 
himself  at  the  Hague,  remained  there  in  the  exercise  of  tho 
ministry  until  his  death,  December  30,  1730.  That  event  is 
said  to  have  been  hastened  by  mortification  at  the  disputes 
and  ecclesiastical  censures  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his 
* Dissertation  sur  le  Mensonge  OQicicux,’  on  falsehoods 
which  are  expedient,  a delicate  subject  to  handle. 

As  a preacher  he  is  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Protestants.  ‘Depth  of  thought,  force  of  argument,  skilful 
connection  of  parts,  strength  of  drawing,  bursts  of  pathos, 
original  turns,  points  which  strike  tho  imagination  and 
move  tho  heart,  majestic  and  imposing  simplicity  like  that 
of  the  Scriptures,  are  tlie  characteristics  of  his  eloi{uenco.‘ 
Such  is  the  criticism  of  a French  biographer. 

He  published  five  volumes  of  sermons,  to  which  seven 
volumes  were  added  after  his  death : the  first  portion  is 
reputed  tho  best.  His  other  chief  works  are,  *Ou  the  Slate 
of  Chnstianity  in  France,’  and  ‘Discourses,  historical,  theo- 
logical, and  moral,  on  the  principal  events  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,’  2 vols.  ful.  (known  as  Saurin’s  Bible),  to 
which  four  volumes  by  other  hands  were  added  a^er  his 
death.  In  those  is  contained  the  * Dissertation  on  Falsehood’ 
above  noticed.  Six  volumes  of  his  sermons  liavu  been  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Another  French  Protestant  divine  of  some  note  is  Elias 
Saurik,  brotlier  of  Joseph  Ssurin  the  mathematician,  no 
relation  apparently  to  James  Saurin.  He  also  sottle<l  in 
Holland : he  was  bom  in  1639,  and  died  in  1703.  i 

SAURO'PHAGUS.  [Shrikes.]  , 

SAU'ROPHIS,  Fitzinger's  name  for  a genus  of  Li- 
aards  belonging  to  the  group  of  Chaleidian  Lizards,  or 
CtfclosaHT  Saurians  (Section  Ptychopleures),  of  MM. 
Ihim^rii  and  Bibron. 

Generic  CAurrtc/er— Tongue  of  an  arrow-head  shape, 
free  at  its  anterior  half,  slightly  notched  in  front,  marked 
with  chevron  folds  above,  and  offering  squamiform  im- 
bricated papilla)  towards  its  point  No  palatal  teeth.  Inter- 
maxillary teeth  small,  conical,  simple  and  pointed.  Maxil- 
lary teetk  stronger,  subcylindrical,  straight,  with  an  ob- 
tusely pointed  crown.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  circumscribed 
by  three  plates,  one  naso-rostral,  one  naso-frenal,  and  tho 
first  superior-labial.  Eyelids.  Membrane  of  the  tympanum 
extended  within  the  auricular  border,  which  has  m front  a 
smalt  opercular  scale.  Temples  scutcllated.  Foro-fcct  very 
little  elongated,  each  tenninated  by  four  short,  unguiculatcd, 
•lightly  compressed  toes,  which  are  smooth  bdow.  Femoral 


pores.  A furrow  on  each  side  along  tlie  neck  and  the 
trunk. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  the  Lacerta  teiradactylu  of 
Lact'pede, 

Dexrription. — No  froiito-inter-unso-roslral  plates.  Fronlo- 
pariclals  sometimes  intimately  soldered  to  the  parictals. 
One  inter  parietal.  Auricular  tube  very  small.  Is^o  scales 
between  the  subroaxillary  pluics  of  the  second  pair.  Doisut 
scales  striated,  with  a small  kcvl  in  the  middle.  Fourlc-eii 
longitudinal  rows  of  scales  from  the  lower  part  of  one  side 
to  the  other.  Six  longitudinal  hands  of  ventral  lainellir. 
Four  or  flvo  femoral  pores  on  each  side.  Upper  part  of  tho 
head  yellow,  sprinkled  with  some  brownish  points.  All  tho 
upper  scales  yellow,  with  a broken  border  backwards.  Lips 
and  lower  region  of  the  temple  white.  Two  square  black 
s|K)ts  below  tne  eye;  and  two  others  of  the  samu  form  and 
colour,  but  rather  smaller,  in  front  of  the  ear.  All  tho  lower 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a whitish  tinge.  I’ho  sub-collar 
scales,  in  two  marginal  rows,  liave  their  posterior  border  of 
a brown  colour. 

Locality. — The  southern  point  of  the  African  continent. 

MM.  Dumilril  and  Bibron,  from  whom  the  character  and 
description  are  taken,  observe  that  many  naturalists  (Cu- 
vier among  them)  have  thought  that  this  was  the  species 
which  Linnseus  intended  to  make  known  under  the  name 
of  Larerla  Sef^t;  but  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  They  think  that  the  Lacerta  Seps  of  Lin- 
meus  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  ScirtcM  eepi/ormis  of 
Schneider  {Gerrhosaurus  tept/ormii,  Dum.  and  Bibr.). 

This  species  is  figured  in  the  article  Chalcides  under 
the  name  of  Chalcit  tetradaclyla.  The  head  istherc  given  of 
sufficient  size  ; but  as  the  extremities  can  hardly  bo  defined, 
wo  add  another  figure  with  them  ou  a larger  scale. 


SasrofihU  leUsdscijrlut. 

We  shall  here  notice  another  Saurian  form  of  the  same 
group  and  section— 

Generic  CA/iroc/er.— Tongue  of  an  arrow-head  shape,  free 
on  Its  anterior  thirtl,  very  slightly  notched  in  front,  with 
filiform,  short,  soft,  thick  papilla).  No  palatal  teeth.  Inter- 
maxillary teeth  conical,  simple.  Maxillary  teeth  subcylin- 
drical. obtusely  pointed.  Nostrils  lateral,  each  pierced  in  a 
largo  naso-rostral  plate.  Eyelids.  A small  external  auri- 
cular hole.  The  last  supercraniul  plates  blending  with  tho 
scales  of  the  nape.  Temples  covered  with  scalc-s  like  those 
of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  rhomboVdal,  carinated, 
and  imbricated.  Four  very  short  styled  feet,  terminated  by  a 
single  unguiculatcd  toe.  No  lateral  furrows.  Ovovivipa- 
rous. 

Example.  Chamatanra  auguina,  Wiegm.  ilxiceria  an- 
guina,  Linn.). 

Description. — The  form  may  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head,  hack,  upper  port  of  the  nock,  and 
upper  part  of  the  tail  arc  brown  ; but  those  parts  have  their 
median  line  traversed  by  a narrow  band  of  a yellow  tint;  a 
tint  which,  becoming  a little  brighter,  is  sprcod  over  the 
sides  and  lower  regions  of  the  body.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.,  from 
specimens  inspirit.) 

LocofrVv.— ^uth  Africa,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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It  is  interesting  to  tract?  in  ibo  Saurians  tlio  gradual  de-> 
terioratiuu  and  abolition  of  tho  cxiremitios  till  the  form  be* 
comes  completely  sorpentine.  Heierodactytu*  there  are 
still  dvo  fiugors ; but  the  first  finger  of  tho  anterior  feet  is  so 
very  short  as  to  be  rudimentary.  !u  Ckaleit  ( Cophiat,  Fits* 
ineer)  there  are  five  toes  befuro,  but  only  three,  reduced  to 
tuMrcles,  behind.  In  Saurojihit  the  toes  on  each  of  the 
feet  are  reduced  to  four.  In  Chameetaura  there  is  but 
one  on  each  foot.  In  Chirotks  the  anterior  extremities  are 
short  indeed,  but  fivc-toed : tho  posterior  extremities  arc 
altogether  absent.  In  Btpxs  the  hind  feet  arc  each  termi- 
nated by  two  unequal  processes  or  toes.  In  Bipes] 

the  anterior  extremities  are  also  lost,  and  the  posterior  ex- 
tremities appear  iu  the  form  of  a fool  in  which  no  toe  is  to 
be  seen  externally;  and  in  the  Sckkltopvsiks  all  trace  of 
external  extremities  is  lost,  though  the  rudiments  of  pos- 
terior extremities  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  pelvis. 
[C'HALCinES.} 

S.\UROTUE'RA.  [IsniCATonmiS,  vul.  xii..  p.  459.] 

SAURUKA^CE/E,  a natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  Achlamydose  group  of  incomplete  Exogens.  It  con- 
sists of  only  a few  genera,  which  are  aquatic  or  marshy 
herbs  or  lierbaceous  plants,  with  perennial  root-stocks, 
knotted  stems,  and  simple,  entire,  alternate  leaves,  with  vagi- 
nal stipules.  The  flowers  are  naked,  and  scaled  upon  a scale. 
Thu  stamens  arc  six  in  number,  hypogynous;  lllamcut 
slender;  anthers  uoiUiiuious  with  the  filament,  having  two 
lobes  bursting  longitudinally.  The  ovaries  are  four,  con- 
taining one  or  more  ovules;  style  short;  stigma  simple. 
Tho  seeds  ore  few,  with  an  abundant  albumen,  in  the  midst 
of  which  lies  a small  embryo,  which  is  enclosed  in  a per- 
sistent viiellns.  These  plants  are  very  near  Piperacem,  from 
which  they  mostly  differ  in  the  com|>ound  nature  of  their 
ovary.  This  order  connects  Dicotyledons  with  Monocotv- 
ledons.  Its  foliage,  stipules,  and  seeds  connect  it  with  tho 
former ; but  the  floating  habit  of  some  of  the  species,  and 
their  general  character,  ally  them  with  some  of  the  families 
of  tho  latter  class.  They  are  natives  of  North  America, 
China,  the  north  of  India,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  are  found  growing  in  marshes  and  pools  of  water. 
Their  properties  arc  not  well  known,  but  they  seem  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  peppt^rs  in  colder  climates : and 
on  account  of  theur  less  exposure  to  light,  their  secretions 


are  not  so  strong  and  lUoir  properties  not  so  active  os  their 
allies  iu  the  tropics. 


S«tifuntf  crrnntu. 

a,  bnseh.  whli  1mv««  and  of  Sowera ; 4.  a Mk«d  fluv^t  aaalod  oa  it* 

WBct;  r.irjNKf^riKMwlUMi  of  041;  d.  an-ilou  »r  nail  alwwine  the  at-ail,  «Uli 
Urc*  alliamt'ii  aad  iho  embryo  lii  ll«  permaorot  ajic ; t,  lb«  •ei'd. 

SAUSSURE,  HORACE- BENEDICT  DE.  was  born 
at  Geneva,  Feb.  17.  1740.  His  father  Nicolas  de  Saus- 
sure  Was  also  a native  of  Geneva,  and  is  known  as  the 
autlwr  of  some  esrays,  chiefly  on  agricultural  subject!!. 

I Young  De  Saussurc  was  educated  with  great  care,  partly  at 
the  college  of  Geneva,  and  partly  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  father  and  his  maternal  uncle  Charles 
Bonnet.  At  the  age  of  twontv.two  ho  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  nhitosophy  in  the  college,  in  which  situation  he 
performed  the  duties  of  a public  toacher  for  twenty-five 
years,  interrupted  only  by  his  travels  in  search  of  physical 
and  especially  geological  knowledge.  Tlie  events  of  bis  life 
are  consequently  few,  and  the  substance  of  them  may  bo 
best  given  in  his  own  words:— 

*1  liad  a decided  passion  for  mountains  from  my  infancy. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  I had  already  been  several  times 
over  the  mountains  nearest  to  Geneva;  but  these  were  of 
comjiaralively  little  elevation,  and  by  no  means  satufleU 
roy  curiosity.  I felt  an  intense  desire  to  view  more  closely 
the  High  Alps,  which,  as  seen  from  the  summits  of  titeso 
lower  mountains,  appear  so  majestic.  At  length,  in  )76U, 
alone  and  on  foot,  I visited  the  glacier  of  Chamouni,  then 
little  frequented,  and  the  ascent  of  which  was  regarded  not 
only  as  dilficuU  but  dangerous.  I went  there  again  the 
following  year ; and  from  that  lime  I hare  not  allowed  a 
single  year  to  eUpse  without  making  considerable  excur- 
sions, and  even  long  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
mountains.  In  the  course  of  that  period  1 have  traversed 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps  fourlcen  times  by  eight 
different  routes.  I have  made  sixteen  other  excursions  to 
the  central  parts  of  tho  mountain  mass.  1 have  gone  over 
the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  of 
part  of  Germany,  those  of  England,  of  Italy,  and  of  Sicily 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  1 have  visited  the  antient  vol- 
canoes of  Auvergne,  a ^rt  of  the  Vivarais,  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Forex,  of  Dauphinc*,  and  of  Burgundy.  All 
these  jounioys  I Iiavo  made  with  the  mineralogist's  hammer 
in  my  hand,  with  no  otiicr  aim  than  the  stuuy  of  natural 
phoiiomena,  clambering  up  to  every  accessible  summit  that 
promised  anything  of  interest,  and  always  returning  with 
speeimeiis  of  the  minerals  and  mouniains.  especially  such 
os  afforded  confirmations  or  contradictions  of  any  theory,  in 
order  that  I might  examine  and  study  them  at  iny  leisure. 

I ahso  imposed  upon  myself  the  severe  task  of  always  mak- 
ing notes  upon  the  spot,  and,  whenever  it  was  practicable, 
of  writing  out  roy  observations  in  full  within  tho  twenty- 
four  hours.' 

This  sketch  of  Saussurc's  travels  and  labours  extends 
from  1758  till  1779.  In  addition  it  deserves  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned,  that  in  1787  be  ascended  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  remained  there  three  hours  and  a half 
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making  observations;  in  1788,  aceompaniod  by  his  oldest 
son.  he  uncamped  for  sovuntoun  days  on  the  summit  of  the 
Col  du  Geant,  at  an  clevalKin  of  1 1,170  feet,  for  the  purjwse 
of  studying  muteui-ological  phenomena;  and  in  1789  he 
reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Rosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
which  was  the  lost  ascent  of  importance  which  he  performed. 

Saussuro  resigned  his  professorship  in  1786.  He  was 
afterwards  a member  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  of 
Geneva;  and  when  that  republic  was  united  to  France  in 
179S.  he  was  for  some  time  a member  of  the  National  As* 
sumbly.  The  French  Revolution  however  deprived  him  of 
almost  all  his  properly,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  pub* 
lie  funds.  An  organic  disease  hud  begun  to  develop  itself 
when  he  was  about  fifty  (probably  in  consequence  of  his 
exertions  and  privations  among  the  Alps),  which,  combined 
with  tlic  loss  of  his  property,  and  the  anxiety  and  distress 
which  he  suffered  from  the  convulsions  of  his  country,  car* 
ried  him  off  at  the  ago  of  fifty«niiic.  He  died  on  the  23rd 
of  January,  1799. 

$aus.sure  kept  up  a coirespondetico  with  many  of  the  dis* 
tinguished  literary  men  of  his  lime:  ho  was  a member  of 
the  Academie  dos  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  several  other  of 
the  scientific  societies  of  Europe ; and  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Arts  at  Geneva, 
which  is  still  in  a flourishing  stale. 

The  labours  of  Saussure  in  geology  are  of  a character  to 
secure  for  bis  name  a just  and  enduring  reputation.  Phy- 
sical geology,  the  research  afler  the  causes  of  geological 
phenomena,  found  in  him  a ddigent  and  discriminating  ob- 
server unbiassed  by  the  many  speculations  of  his  day,  but 
looking  forward,  through  the  results  of  diligent  inquiry  into 
facts,  to  an  improved  condition  of  theory.  Less  speculative 
than  De  Lur,  more  philosophical  than  Werner,  more  ori- 
ginal than  either,  ho  has  had  few  disciples;  but  mudern 
geologists  have  largely  imbibed  the  adventurous  spirit  which 
carri^  him  round  all  the  precipices  and  through  all  the 
defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  may  yet  copy  with  oilvautago  the 
calm  and  correct  induction  which  he  applied  to  the  cumpli- 
cale<l  disorder  of  the  strata  in  these  mountains. 

Besides  geology  and  mineralogy,  the  sciences  to  which  he 
had  especially  devoted  himself,  Saussure  had  directed  his 
attention  to  botany,  chemistry,  oleetricitv.ahd  raetcorolo^. 
Hu  was  also  the  inventor  of  several  ingenious  and  useful  phi- 
losopliical  instruments— a thermomutor  for  uieosuring  the 
temperature  of  water  at  all  depths ; an  hygrometer  to  indi- 
cate the  q^uantity  of  aqueous  vapour;  an  electrometer  to 
ascertain  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere ; and  others. 

Sauasure's  first  publication  was  a ‘ Dissertatio  Physica  de 
Igne.’  Geneva,  1739:  his  next  was  * Observations  sur  I’Ecorce 
des  Keuilles  ct  des  Petalos,'  Genera,  1762,  which  was  a kind 
of  supplement  to  his  uncle  Bonnet's  work.  *Snr  rUnago  dcs 
Feuilles and  he  wrote  some  excellent  * Essais  sur  THygro- 
m£trie,'  1763.  4to.,  in  which  he  made  known  the  im)H»rlant 
discovery  that  the  air  expands  and  becomes  specifically 
lighter  in  pr^rtion  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  it.  out  bis  great  work  is  his  ‘ voyages  dans  les 
Alpos,'  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published  m 1779,  the 
second  in  1786,  and  the  two  last  in  1796.  The  title  of  this 
work  conveys  a very  imperfect  notion  of  its  contents,  which 
indeed  embrace  the  whole  of  those  geological  travuls  which 
have  been  before  alludofl  to.  His  oilier  works  consiat 
chiefly  of  dissertations  on  physical  subjects,  in  the  ' Journal 
de  Physique,'  the  * Journal  de  Gendve,’  and  other  Kientific 
piiliUcationi. 

S.\USSURITE,  occurs  massive.  Cleaves 

parallel  to  the  faces  of  n rhombic  prisuK  Fracture  splin- 
tery. Hardness  3*5.  Extremely  tough.  Colour  greenish 
and  greyish  white.  Streak  white.  Lustre  pearly,  inclining 
to  vitreous  on  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Nearly  opaque,  but 
translucent  on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  3*2  to  3*4. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  fuses  with  difficulty  into  a white 
glass. 

Jt  was  discovered  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  by 
Saussure,  in  rounded  masM.-s.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
Styna,  Cursica,  and  at  Madras. 

Analysis  by  Sauasure:— 


Silica  , 

. 44* 

Alumina 

. 30* 

Soda 

. 6‘ 

Lime 

. 4* 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

12*5 

96*3 

S.'VUVAGES.  FRANQOIS-BOISSIER  DE.  was  born 
at  Alais  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  1706.  In  1722.  having 
received  a moderately  good  education,  he  commenced  (be 
study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  he  took  Im  doctor's 
degree  in  1726.  In  1730  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon  after 
seems  first  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a classi- 
fication of  diseases  like  those  usually  adopted  for  the  objects 
of  natural  history.  He  published  a sketch  of  his  system  in 
asmall  volume  in  1731, and  by  this,  aud  some  paperswhich 
ho  wrote  at  the  same  time,  gained  so  much  reputation,  that 
in  1734  he  was  aptniinted  a profesbor  at  Montpellier.  The 
doctrines  which  he  taught  there  were  chiefly  t^se  of  Stahl, 
and  ho  contnbuted  greatly  towards  the  removal  of  the  me- 
chanical theories  of  medicine  that  had  before  been  ]ircva- 
lont.  In  1740  he  was  elected  professor  of  botany,  and  sub- 
sequently pursued  that  science  with  as  much  energy  as  that 
of  medicine.  In  1763  he  published  Ins  must  important 
work,  the  ' Medical  Nosolo^,'  in  accumuIaiiiiK  materials 
for  which  he  had  steadily  laboured  for  upvraras  of  thirty 
years.  He  died  in  1767. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Sauvage^,  and  they  were  very  nume- 
rous, the  * Nosology’  is  the  only  one  now  often  refurred  to. 
The  system  adoptM  in  it  has  indeed  shared  the  fate  of  all 
other  nosologies  [Nosol(>gy},  but  it  still  presents  a good 
and  complete  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  practical 
medicine  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  His  other  writings 
were  short  tnoiiograjphs  and  essays,  which  were  chiefly 
printed  in  the  scientific  Transactions  of  (he  day:  (he  best 
among  them  are  those  on  hydrophobia,  the  remedial  value 
of  electricity  in  paral}sis,  and  the  ' Metbodus  FuUuruin,’  an 
essay  towards  the  means  of  delermiumg  plants  by  the  cha- 
racters of  tl>eir  leaves. 

SAD  VAGE'BIBAI,  a natural  order  of  plants  formed  by 
Bartling,  and  consisting  only  of  the  genus  SauvagCkiu,  of 
which  there  ore  six  or  seven  species.  Another  genus, 
Luxemhurgia,  was  referred  to  this,  order  by  Bartling,  but 
this  has  been  placed  by  De  Candolle  in  Fraukuniareo). 
Lindley,  in  his  * Natural  System,'  makes  Sauvagesirc  a sub- 
order of  V loloceto,  from  which,  ho  observes,  it  is  principally 
distinguished  ' by  the  stamens  being  opposite  the  petals,  by 
the  anthers  not  having  a membranous  termination,  by  the 
presence  of  five  hypogynous  scales,  and  by  their  fruit  having 
a septicidal  dehiscence,  so  that  (he  seeds  adhere  to  iho  edges 
and  not  the  centre  of  the  valves,  and  by  the  strongly  ribbed 
and  imbricated  calyx.’  This  last  character  gives  them  a 
relation  to  Hypericaceic,  but  from  this  order  they  differ  in 
their  parietal  placentte  and  the  presence  of  stipules.  They 
ore  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  growing  in 
moist  meadows  aud  the  vicinityof  streams.  The  genusSuu- 
vagesia,  named  after  the  celebrated  physician  Sauvageis  is 
characterised  by  possessing  three  rows  of  petals;  the  outer 
petals  five,  ovate  or  oblong,  spreading,  deciduous ; the  inter- 
mediate ones  filiform,  variable  in  number;  the  interior  llvo 
opposite  the  outer,  erect,  converging  into  a tube  much 
smaller;  calyx  deeply  5-parted,  and  a capsule  enclosed  in 
the  permanent  floral  organs,  more  or  less  deeply  .‘t-valvcd 
and  muny-seeded.  One  of  the  species,  S.  erecla,  upright 
Sauvugesia,  is  held  in  great  repute  as  a medicine  in  South 
America.  It  is  very  mucilaginous,  and  has  a bitter  taste. 
It  is  used  in  Brasil  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  in  Peru  and 
tlioWest  Indies  it  is  employed  in  slight  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  bladder  and  intes- 
tines. 

SAUVEGARDE,  the  name  by  which  the  monitory  lizards 
or  Sa/esuitrds  of  tho  Now  World  are  known  ; ScUcal^ir  of 
MM.  bumeriland  Bihroii,  /Wiwemaand  Clenodon  of  Wag- 
ler,  Podinema  of  the  Prince  of  Caniuo,  T<‘jiu  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Gray. 

Generic  CAaruef^r. — Tongue  with  a sheathing  base,  very 
long,  very  extensible,  divided  at  its  extremity  into  two 
slender  smooth  filaments,  with  rhumbaidal  pnpillro.  I'alale 
edentulous.  Intermaxillary  teeth  slightly  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  with  two  or  three  notches  at  their  sum- 
mit. B'irst  inaxillorv  teeth  en  eroct.  The  succeeiling  ones 
straight,  compresserf,  tricuspidaic  in  youth,  tuberculous  in 
old  subjects.  Nostrils  opening  on  the  sidesof  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle,  between  a naiio-rostral,  a naso-frenal,  and 
the  flrst  upper  labial  plates.  Eyelids.  Tlia  tympanic  mcm- 
brune  extended  on  a level  with  the  aperture  of  tho  ear.  Skm 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  neck  forming  two  <w  three  trans- 
verse simple  folds.  Back  covered  with  small  angular, 
smooth,  iioii-imbricute  scales,  disposed  in  transverse  bands. 
Ventral  plates  flat,  smooth,  quadrilateral,  ublong,  and  quin- 
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eunclal.  Femoral  pores.  Each  (oot  terminated  by  five  toes. 
sU^litly  compressed,  and  not  carinaled  below;  two  of  the 
posterior  toes  having  a snail  dentilation  on  their  internal 
bolder.  Tail  cyclotetragonal,  a little  compresaed  back- 
wards. (Dun.  and  Bibr.) 


erf  SMIT«SlTd«. 


MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  give  tbo  fuUowing  synoptical 
table  of  tho  Sq/rfgwar<ir.*— 

Naso- frenal  f Two  plates.  1.  Salt'ator  Merianie. 

plate  ful-r  ' 

lowed  by  | A sin;;le  plate.  2.  Salvator  nigropunctatus. 

Geoffraphic^l  Dittrihuiion,  ffaiitt,  <fv*. — The  warm  coun- 
tries of  America  are  the  native  places  of  these  lizards, 
which  arrive  at  a considerable  size,  often  measuring  as  much 
as  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  MM.  Dumiril  and  Bibron 
state  that  they  ordinarily  inhabit  the  fields  and  the  borders 
of  woods,  although  they  never  climb  trees;  but  they  also 
appear  to  frequent  sandy,  and,  consequently,  arid  tracts, 
where  they  are  said  to  excavate  burrows,  in  which  they  lay 
tbotuselvca  up  for  tl>e  winter.  When,  in  their  flight  to  avoid 
pursuit,  they  come  upon  a lake,  pond,  or  river,  they  plunge 
in,  according  to  D'Asara,  to  escape  (tom  the  danger  which 
menaces  them,  and  do  not  leave  the  water  till  all  fear  of 
danger  is  past.  These  Lizards,  obserru  MM.  Duro^ril  and 
Bibron,  have  not,  indeed,  webbed  feet ; but  their  long  and 
slightly  compres.scd  tail  becomes,  without  doubt,  under  such 
circumstances,  a sort  of  oar,  of  which  they  well  avail  them- 
selves. D'Azara  states  that  they  feed  on  fruits  and  insects, 
and  that  they  also  eat  serpents,  toads,  young  chicks,  and 
eggs.  Ho  also  relates  that  they  are  fond  of  honey;  and 
that  in  order  to  procure  it  without  fear  of  the  bees,  they 
come  forward  at  intervals,  and,  as  they  run  away  each  time, 
give  the  hive  a blow  with  their  tail,  till  by  repeated  attacks 
they  weary  out  the  industrious  insects,  and  drive  them  from 
their  home.  MM.  Ehim^ril  and  Bibron  remark  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  assure  themselves  that  the  Sc^egitard* 
are  frugivorous;  but  they  are  eerlain  that  they  feed  on 
insects,  because  they  found  remains  of  them  in  the  stomachs 
of  all  the  individuals  which  they  opened.  Once  only  among 
the  fragments  of  Coleopiera  and  the  remains  of  caterpillars 
they  found  portions  of  skin  and  bones  which  had  certainly 
beloni’eil  to  a common  ^mett*a. 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  think  that  to  Salvalor  should 
be  referred  Kaup’s  genus  Kryjin^txlet,  which,  vague  as  arc 
its  characters,  seems  to  them  to  have  for  its  type  one  of  the 
two  species  noted  above  in  the  synoptical  table.  These  two 
S(ift‘guardt,  they  observe,  though  very  easily  distinguished 
when  the  true  characters  proper  to  each  are  well  appre- 
hendoil,  bear,  nevertheless,  so  great  a resemblance  to  each 
other,  especially  in  colour,  that  it  is  by  no  means  surprising 
that  they  have  been  confounded  together;  for.  in  fact,  it 
was  not  till  after  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Spix  on  the 
animals  of  Brazil  that  these  species  were  mentioned  os 
different. 

Example,  StUvntor  hUriana,  Dum.  and  Bibr. 

Description. — Intermaxillary  teeth  ten  in  number;  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  maxillary  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  four  or  five  first  of  which  arc  simple,  and  augment 
gradually  in  length  ; but  the  three  or  four  following  ones, 
though  ^ualiy  simple,  are  shorter,  and  all  the  others  have 
a tricuspidate  or  tuberculous  summit,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  individual.  Each  of  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
armed  with  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  teeth,  like  those  above. 

The  rostral  plate,  although  having  five  sides,  appears  tri- 
angular, and  it  is  the  same  with  the  twonaso-rostrul  plates, 
which  touch  each  other  by  a very  small  border.  The  inter- 
naso-rostral  plate  ia  largo ; it  bu  lix  fkces  (pans),  of  which 


two  only,  the  greatest,  are  encloseil  in  the  two  naso-rostral 
plalrt.  The  fronio-nasal  plates  are  very  much  developed, 
pentagonal,  oblong,  and  nearly  as  wide  before  as  behind, 
llte  fi-onlal  plate,  equally  well  dilatcil,  is  Itcxa^onal,  and 
generally  tiarrovred  at  its  posterior  extremity.  The  fronto- 
parietal plates  arc  oblong,  nexagonal,  and  less  Wide  before 
than  behind.  The  parietal  plates  are  cyclo-polvgonal,  and 
bound  on  each  side  the  interparietal  plate,  the  form  of 
which  is  very  variable.  The  two  first  supcrocular  plates 
are  always  a little  larger  than  the  two  lash  The  naso- 
frennl  plate  ha.s  nearly  a (rapezo'ulai  figure;  its  anterior 
border  advances  into  the  aperture  of  the  nostril;  it  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a plate  higher  than  it  is  long,  ordina- 
^ rily  with  four  faces,  after  which  comes  a second,  still  more 
developed,  having,  notwithstanding  its  six  faces,  a quadri- 
lateral appearance.  This  great  plate  is  only  separated  from 
the  orbit  by  a row  of  small  scutellsD  bordering  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  eye.  There  are  eight  or  nine  superior  labial 
plates:  tho  first  is  oblong-pentagonal ; the  second  trapezoV- 
dt] ; the  third  Ictraguno-etiudatcral,  titc  same  as  the  suc- 
ceeding ones,  with  tho  exception  of  the  last,  whose  posterior 
border  is  lower  than  tho  anterior  one.  -The  chin-plalc  is 
simple,  triangular  in  appearance,  although  it  really  has  four 
sides.  There  arc  eight  or  nine  lower  labial-plates,  all  more 
or  less  regularly  squared.  Behind  the  chin-plate  is  some- 
times found  one,  sometimes  there  are  found  two,  which  are 
followed  to  the  right  and  left  by  from  seven  to  nine  plaick, 
occupying  the  lower  surface  of  each  submaxillary  branch. 
Each  of  these  rows  of  submaxillary  plates  is  separated  from 
the  series  of  superior  labial  pbles  by  another  suite  of  plates  not 
less  developed  than  tliose.  temple  is  furnished  w ith  small 

smooth  plates  in  juxtaposition  : its  upper  border  has  five 
or  six,  a little  larger  than  the  others.  When  laid  along  the 
neck,  the  fore  feet  reach  the  anterior  border  of  the  eye. 
The  posterior  feet,  placed  along  tho  sides,  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  origin  of  the  arm.  The  tail  sometimes  forms 
by  itself  two-thirds  of  the  total  length  of  the  animal.  l*he 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  the  back  are  furnUhed  with 
small,  non-imbricatc,  smooth,  rather  convex,  square  scales, 
with  more  or  less  rounded  angles,  disposetl  in  transverse 
bands.  Tlicy  are  ova),  it  seems,  in  young  subjects.  The 
throat  and  lower  part  of  tho  neck  have  hexagonal,  smooth, 
close-sol  scales;  the  sides,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  arc  fur- 
nished with  smaller  scales,  but  of  the  same  form  as  those  of 
the  ceirical  and  dorsal  regions.  On  the  breast  arc  three  or 
four  transverso  rows  of  hexagonal  scales,  like  those  on  the 
lower  surfhee  of  the  nock,  whose  folds  present  very  small 
oval  or  circular  scale*,  surroumlefl  with  very  fine  granules. 
Tlien  come,  to  cover  the  rest  of  (he  breast  and  all  tbo  ab- 
dominal region,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  other  transverse 
rows  of  small  quadrilateral  oblong  plates  with  a smooth  sur- 
face, and  in  juxlaposiliuii.  Each  of  these  scries  ia  com- 
posed of  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  scutelleo  on  tlm  prcanal 
region,  where  they  constitute  from  five  to  eight  trausvcraal 
rows:  these  prcanal  scutclloj  arc  more  or  less  regularly 
hexagonal,  and  with  age  they  become  rather  thick,  and  put 
on  Q porous  aspect.  The  anterior  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  ia  covered  with  smooth,  lozenge-shopeil,  non-imbri- 
catc scales ; and  the  same  side  of  the  fore  arm  presents 
some  which  arc  equally  smooth  and  closc-sct,  hut  of  a 
square  form.  The  upper  side  of  the  toes  is  covered  with  a 
row  of  quadrilateral  imbricated  scutolls.wilh  rounded  angles, 
and  very  much  dilated  across.  The  under  side  of  tho  an- 
terior foot  is  entirely  clothed  with  very  small,  oval,  smootli 
scales,  rather  distant,  and  surrounded  with  granules  ; these 
scales  extend  even  upon  the  palms,  where  they  ^comc 
more  dilated  than  under  the  arms.  Upon  each  finger  is  a 
row  of  quadrilateral,  imbricate,  very  wide  acutellc,  with 
rounded  angles ; and  un  each  side  are  one  or  two  series  of 
scales  of  a tubercular  aspect.  The  front  of  the  thigh  is  pro- 
tected by  rather  largo  tetragonal  or  hexagonal,  smooth,  very 
slightly  imbricated  scales.  Ilie  calves  of  the  legs  have,  by- 
way of  scales,  great  lozenge-shaped  distinctly  imbricate 
lamcHtP.  The  upper  and  |H»tcrior  surfaces  of  the  hind 
feet  are  covered  with  verv  small  rhomboido-convex  scales 
surrounded  by  granules.  Yho  toes,  which  are  slightly  com- 
prc.ued.  have  their  external  side  defended  by  a series  of 
great  scutells  like  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior 
toes,  and  their  internal  border  is  invested  with  four  or  five 
rows  of  small,  thick,  convex  plates,  more  or  less  regularly 
quadrilateral.  Below,  but  rather  towards  the  outskle,  as  on 
(nc  lower  surface  of  the  fingers  of  tlie  hands,  is  a band  of 
(etnigonal  sculeUce,  imbricat^  and  vary  much  extended 
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(rtnsrersely.  Tlie  tolei  of  tlio  fuel  have  the  aarae  scaly 
coverin(;  os  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Under  each  thigh  are 
fruin  Hfleen  to  twenty  pores;  they  are  very  amah  and 
pierced  on  the  re-entering  border  of  a notch  made  in  one 
scale  for  the  reception  of  another  smaller  ono.  The  caudal 
squamuluH  are  so  disposed  that  they  form  a succession  of 
entire  vorticillalions,  each  alternating  with  a demi-rorlicil- 
lation  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  All  these  scales 
are  quadrilateral,  much  longer  than  they  are  wide,  and 
strongly  ridged;  thoso  of  the  upper  surface  are  at  least 
double  the  size  of  those  below  and  at  the  sides. 

The  colour  is  very  variable  above:  the  ground-colour  is 
always  blade,  sometimes  very  deep ; on  this  is  spread  a 
beautiful  yellow  in  the  form  of  spots,  sometimes  very  small 
and  irregularly  disseminated,  sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
rathur  large  and  disposed  in  transverse  bands,  and  very  fre- 
quently in  two  ravs,  which  extend  one  to  the  right  and  the 
uihur  to  the  left,  from  the  angle  of  the  occiput  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  and  are  continued  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bide  of  tho  neck  and  the  lateral  part  of  the  trunk.  The 
upper  part  of  the  head  and  limbs  are  more  or  less  sprinkled 
with  small  yellow  drops,  which  are  also  seen  on  the  tail: 
this  last  is  ringed  with  vellow  and  black  for  the  two  posterior 
thirds  of  its  extent.  All  the  lower  parts  are  yellow,  marked 
across  with  black  bands  more  or  loss  narrow,  sometimes 
Well  defined,  and  sometimes  interrupted  and  feeblv  indi-  ' 
cated.  Some  young  individuals  have  been  seen  with  wide 
ond  wotl-defined  black  bands  on  a ground  of  uniform  brown 
applied  transversely  throughout  the  length  of  the  neck  and 
the  back.  The  length,  according  to  travellers,  is  sometimes 
four  and  even  five  feet;  but  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron 
never  saw  an  individual  of  such  dimensions. 

Locality. — Nearly  the  whole  of  South  America  and  the 
Antilles.  (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

This  is  the  Lacerta  Teguixin  of  Linnmus;  Sept  marmo- 
raiu*  of  Laurenli ; Lacerta  Monitor  of  Latreille ; 7't^'- 
namhit  Monitor  of  Daudin ; Monitor  Merianee  uf  De 
Bluinvillo,  Van  Hasselt  and  Kuhl.  &c.;  Tejut  Monitor, 
Merr.,  &c. ; Monitor  Teguixin,  Fitzing. ; iWinema  TV- 
feuiTiH.  Wagl.,  Wiegm. ; Teguixin  Monitor,  Gray;  Mont’ 
tor  Teguixin,  Eicbw. ; Tejut  Te^ixin,  Schinx  ; Le  grattd 
Sauvegarde  d'Amerique,  Cuv. ; Variegated  Lixard,  Shaw ; 
Creat.American  Safeguard,  Griffith’s  Cuvier. 


Salvatgr  MertaDW. 


SAUVEUR,  JOSEPH,  a French  mathematician,  dis- 
tinguished by  tho  improvements  which  he  mado  in  the 
brunch  of  scienco  called  acoustics,  was  born  March  24,  1653, 
at  La  Fldche.  where  bis  father  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
notary.  Till  he  was  seven  years  old  he  was  quite  dumb, 
and  his  organ  of  voice  w as  never  completely  developed.  He 
appears  to  have  been  born  however  with  a tasto  for  the  mo- 
cfiaoical  arts,  and  even  in  childhood  be  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed siphons,  fountains,  and  models  of  mills.  Ho  was 
sent  to  a school  of  the  Jesuits,  but  his  taste  for  calculations 
caused  his  mind  to  be  so  much  diverted  from  rhetoric  and 
theology,  that  he  mado  htile  progress  in  these  studies ; and 
hspuening  to  obtain  a superficial  treatise  on  arithmetic,  he 
made  himself  master,  without  any  assistance,  of  its  contents. 
In  1C7U  Sauveur  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris;  and  one  of  his 
uncles  having  promised  to  make  him  a small  allowance  for 
his  support  on  condiCon  that  he  would  qualify  himself  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  be  resumed  for  a time  his  theo- 
logical studios,  but  a copy  of  Euclid’s  Elements  which  fell 
in  bis  way,  and  tho  lectures  of  Kubault,  soon  determined  him 
to  abandon  this  punuit.  Being  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 


sources, for  bis  uncle  immediately  withdrew  the  promised 
allowance,  be  sought  to  obtain  a subsistence  by  teaching  the 
mathuniatici,  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  sucevedud.  At 
twenty-tliree  years  of  age,  be  had  tho  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Prince  Eugene,  who  receive<l  from  him  some 
instruction  in  the  sciences;  and  a foreigner  of  dislmctiuu 
wishing  to  be  taught  the  geometry  of  Ucscartes,  Sauveur, 
who  then  had  no  knowledge  of  the  works  of  that  ]ihilosopber, 
applied  himself  to  the  subject  with  such  vigour,  that  in  eight 
days  he  was  able  to  give  tlic  required  instruction.  From  1678 
to  1680  he  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  problems  rulaiing 
to  the  application  of  the  theory  of  prubabiliiics  to  games  of 
chance,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  mado  mathematical 
roaster  to  the  pages  of  the  Uauphiness.  In  1681  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Mariotte,  to  go  to  Chantilly  in  order  to  make 
some  hydraulic  experiments  at  that  place;  and  it  was  there 
probably  that  he  was  introduced  to  tho  Prince  of  Condo, 
with  whom  he  subsequently  had  ibo  honour  of  correspond- 
ing. The  conversation  of  the  prince  appears  to  have  in- 
spired Sauveur  with  a desire  to  make  himself  roaster  of  tho 
art  uf  fortification ; and  in  order  that  he  might  join  practice 
to  theory,  be  went  in  1691  to  the  siege  of  Moiis  where  he 
attended  daily  in  the  trenches.  At  tho  termination  uf  tho 
siege,  he  visited  the  fortified  places  in  Flanders,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  military  tactics 
in  all  its  details.  At  the  recommendation  of  Vauban,  lie 
was  appointeil  examiner  of  tho  engineers,  and  was  allowed 
a pension,  which  he  emnyed  till  his  death. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed,  in  16S6,  to 
tho  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  College ; and  in  ten 
years  afterwards  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Academie 
des  Sciences.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  ho  was  em- 
ployed conitantlv  in  improving  the  mathematical  theory  of 
sound;  and  we  learn,  not  without  surprise,  that  the  man 
who  discovered  by  tlreory  and  experiment  the  velocity  of 
tho  vibrations  of  musical  strings  under  various  circurostauoes 
of  magnitude  and  tension,  had  ncitlier  ear  nor  voice ; in 
fket  it  appears  that  he  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  practical  musicians  in  order  to  appreciate  the  musical 
intervals  and  concords. 

This  mathematician  may  be  said  to  have  almost  invented 
the  science  which  has  since  been  so  much  extendeil  by  Dr. 
Brook  Tavlor,  bv  Daniel  Beinoulli,  D'Alembert,  Euler, 
and  Chladni.  Tiieorclioal  music  had  been  tho  subject  of 
ort  of  bis  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  in  1697 ; but  the 
rst  published  details  respecting  his  researches  in  acoustics 
are  contained  in  tlio  volume  of  the  Acad^mie  for  tho  )csr 
1700.  The  difierent  papers  which  he  wrote  afterwards  are 
in  the  volumes  for  1702,  1707,  1711,  ond  1713. 

Sauveur  was  twice  marrieil.  and  he  died  July  9,  1716,  at 
the  age  of  63  years,  with  tho  reputation  of  having  been  a 
man  of  kind  disposition  and  great  uniformity  of  temper.  It 
appears  llmt  tho  few  persons  who,  in  Franco,  cultivated  the 
sciences  in  that  ago  were  nearly  excluded  from  general  so- 
ciety; for  J.  J.  liousscau,  in  his  'Confessions,’ compares 
those  persons  to  the  asymptotes  of  certain  curves ; observing 
that  they  endeavoured  perpetually  to  approach,  without 
being  able  to  come  in  contact  with,  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  observation  does  not  however  apply  to  tho  subject  of 
(his  article,  who,  probably  from  the  sociability  of  his  man- 
ners. seems  to  bavo  been  surrounded  by  a numerous  and 
agreeable  circle  of  friends. 

SA'VACOU.  [Boat-Bill.] 

SAVAGE,  RICHARD,  was  born  Januar}'  10,  1697-8. 
His  mother,  the  countess  of  Macclesfield,  hsd  during  her 
pregnancy  made  a public  avowal  of  her  infidelity  to  her 
husband,  who,  in  consequence,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
by  which  their  marriage  was  annulled,  and  the  offspring 
rendered  illegitimate.  Lord  Rivera,  who  was  doclarM  by 
Lady  Macclesfield  to  be  the  lather  of  her  son,  so  far  recog- 
nised him  os  to  become  his  go<lfatber,  and  to  allow  him  to 
be  called  by  his  name;  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  him 
to  the  care  of  bis  mother.  Tho  countess  disowned  her 
unhappy  child,  leaving  him  to  pass  his  infancy  and  boy- 
hood under  the  precarious  protection  of  strangers ; and 
had  it  not  been  for  tho  cliarilablo  inter\*cntion  of  her 
mother.  Lady  Mason,  the  destiny  of  Savage  would  pro- 
bably have  been  as  obscure  as  the  most  unnatural  parent 
could  have  wished.  By  the  kindness  of  this  lady  he  was 
sent  to  a small  grammar-school  near  St  Alban's,  and  aBcr- 
wards  placed  by  hia  mother  with  a shoemaker  in  Lon- 
don. Soon  after  this,  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  some 
papuri,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  bis 
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hirlh,  which  had  been  studiously  concealed  from  him;  and 
ho  made  manycfTorls  to  obtain  un  inlerview  with  hia  mother, 
who  however  resolutely  refused  to  see  him.  While  very 
)uung,  Savage  cummonced  his  career  as  an  author  by 
taking  part  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  on  which  he 
wrote  an  unsuccessful  poem,  aAcrwards  suppressed  by  him* 
self.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  published  a comedy  called  , 
‘Woman’s  n Riddle;'  and  two  years  afterwarrls  another,  ' 
‘Love  in  a Veil,’ both  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  Though  [ 
these  Were  failures,  he  thereby  obtained  tlic  notiee  of  Sir  | 
Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wtlks,  an  actor.  He  became  better  I 
known  as  nn  author  by  biatragfily  of  ‘ Sir  Tliomai  Overbury,’ 
in  which  he  himself  acted  the  pnrl  of  SirThomasOverbur) ; 
and  iho  profits  of  this  play,  and  of  a subscription  raised  for  , 
hint  at  the  time,  produrud  a sum  which  appeared  consider- ' 
able  to  one  so  necessitous.  In  the  year  17*27  his  irregular  j 
habits  of  life  led  him  into  one  of  the  lavcm  broils  then  very  i 
common,  in  which  he  unfortunately  killed  a man,  and  was  | 
tried  and  condemne<l  to  death.  The  circumstonces  of  the 
alTair,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  the  witnesses  who  ap>  ; 
peared  against  him,  becoming  generally  known  after  his  j 
sentence,  intercession  was  made  for  him  with  the  queen  of 
Georgell.  by  the  countess  of  Hertford,  and  Ihu  royal  pardon 
was  i^nteil  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  cfTbrls  of  his  mother, 
who  on  this  occasion  spread  a report  that  ho  had  once  at- 
tempted her  own  life. 

The  notoriety  of  this  event  was  succeeded  by  an  extra- 
ordinary rcacliun  of  ))ublic  opinion  in  his  favour:  he  was 
courted  by  all  ranks,  the  fashions  of  the  day  were  ruled  by 
hisapiniuns,and  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  an  appearance 
in  society  above  his  station  by  means  of  on  annuity  of  *2U0/. 
a year  obtained  from  his  mother’s  relations,  under  the 
threat  that  be  would  expose  her  cruelly  by  lampoons,  if  she 
refused  to  support  him.  At  this  time  he  published  his 
longest  poem,  the  * Wanderer,'  which  was  much  admired  at 
the  time. 

Prosperity  made  more  apparent  that  fickleness  of  character 
which  led  him  into  extravagance  and  alienaterl  his  friends 
from  him.  His  fair  prospects  were  soon  for  ever  clouded 
by  a quarrel  with  his  patron  Lord  Tyrcunnel.  who  accused 
bitn  of  ingratitude,  ana  banished  him  from  his  house.  His 
acquaintance  in  consequence  generally  deserted  him.  and 
he  sank  into  obscure  poverty  as  suddenly  as  he  had  emerged 
from  it.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  discreditable 
efifurls  to  regain  his  poeition.in  society  by  alternately  Halter- 
ing and  satinsing  all  from  whom  he  had  an>  thing  to  hone 
or  fear.  In  despair  of  ever  conciliating  his  mother,  tie 
publisbc<l  ‘ The  Bastard,’  the  severity  of  which  drew  down 
upon  her  much  public  indignation,  though  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  reawakened  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  author. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  situation  of  poct- 
lauroat.  Savage  received  from  the  queen  a pcii.%ion  of  SOf. 
a year  as  a reward  fur  a poem  in  honour  uf  her  birthday, 
which  his  gratitude  renewed  annually  from  this  time  till 
her  death,  when  the  royal  bounty  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
Having  made  no  provision  fur  such  a contingency,  he  was 
obligecf,  from  his  necessities,  to  leave  London  in  the  year 
1 739,  retiring  first  to  Bristol  and  then  to  Swansea,  where  ho 
liveil  for  about  a year,  receiving  an  allowance  raised  by  sub- 
scription among  hit  friends.  In  January,  1742*3,  on  his 
return  to  Bristol,  he  was  arrosled  for  a debt  of  8/.,  and  sent 
to  prison  in  that  city,  where  ho  died,  July  31,  1743. 

1’ho  name  of  Savage  has  become  better  known  than 
his  merits  deserve,  from  the  singularity  of  his  early 
misfortunes,  and  still  more  from  the  elaborate  life  of  him 
which  Johnson,  the  companion  of  his  distrc^iscs,  has  inserted 
in  his  • lives  of  the  Poets.’  This  memoir  is  interesting  not 
only  as  a most  faithful  picture  of  the  adventurous  career  of 
Savage  and  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  but  because  it  ex- 
hibits very  strikingly  the  chief  excellencies  and  defccls  of 
the  author  as  a biographer  and  a critic.  In  the  judgment 
which  he  pronounces  upon  the  poems  of  hia  fnctid  ho  is 
more  swavod  by  prejurlice  than  in  his  estimation  of  hU 
moral  worth.  The  writings  of  Savage  are  in  unison  with 
his  character.  The  carelessness  and  want  of  system  in  his 
graver  compositions,  the  frivolity  in  the  choice  and  treat- 
ment of  ligiitur  subjects,  his  uncliastencd  stjle,  feeble  in  its 
vchoTnence,  illustrate  tho  strength  of  feeling  and  passion, 
liie  infirmity  of  purpose,  the  thoughtless  improvidence, 
and  want  uf  settled  principles  uf  coinluct,  whicii  made  the 
actums  of  Savage  as  incuiiMsteiit  as  his  furtuno  was  che- 
quered. 

In  luk  ' Wanderer,'  be  declaims  without  the  moral  dignity 


of  a didactic  writer,  his  versification  is  harsh,  his  descrip- 
tions tedious,  and  the  whole  poem  ill  arranged  and  thronged 
with  confused  imagery.  His  panegyrics  betray  the  needy 
I adventurer  deficient  both  in  sclf-res}>ecl  and  in  tact.  Ills 
praise  is  unskilful,  his  cumplimenia  (as  has  been  well  ob- 
served by  .Tohnson)  are  constrained  and  violent,  heaped 
together  without  the  grace  of  order  or  decency  of  intro- 
duclioij. 

He  made  enemies  as  readily  as  fricnils,  and  he  testified  his 
reseniroonl  by  satires  full  of  coarse  personal  invective. 

From  this  general  censure  of  the  works  of  Savage  ‘The 
Bastani’  is  In  a great  measure  to  be  excepted.  Strong 
natural  feelings,  goaded  by  a sense  of  undeserved  wrongs, 
gave  to  this  poem  a concentrated  energy  of  expression,  a 
refinement  of  sarcasm,  and  an  exalted  lone  of  thought,  of 
which  there  are  only  faint  (races  in  his  other  writings. 

Of  the  person  of  Savage  Johnson  has  left  this  descrip 
lion  : — ‘ Ho  was  ofa  middle  stature,  of  a thin  habit  uf  bixly, 
u long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  melancholy  aspect ; of  a 
grove  and  manly  deportment,  a solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but 
which  u^>on  a nearer  acquaintance  softened  into  an  engaging 
easiness  of  manners.  Ilis  walk  was  slow,  and  his  voire  irv- 
raulous  and  mournful.  He  was  easily  excited  to  aiuilo, 
but  very  seldom  provoked  to  laughter.' 

S.A.VANNA.  [Plains.] 

SAV'^ANN.\H.  Town  and  River.  [Georgia.] 

SAVARY,  NItX)LAS,  was  bom  in  I7i0,  at  Vilr6  in 
Bretagne,  France.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the 
college  of  Rennes,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for 
some  time.  He  had  early  cunceireil  a desire  of  travelling, 
and  in  (776  he  landed  in  Kg)  pi,  where  he  remained  till 

1 779.  He  was  some  time  at  Alexandria  and  Rosetta,  but 
fixed  his  residence  chiefly  at  Cairo,  making  occasional  e.x- 
cursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  Damictia  and  other 
places  in  Lower  Egypt.  He  re-cmbaikc<l  at  Alexandria  in 
September.  1779,  ond  travelled  during  two  years  or  there- 
abouts among  the  Ulandsof  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  is 
probable  that  ho  returned  to  France  about  the  middle  uf 
1781. 

The  first  work  which  Savary  publisbeil  after  his  return 
was  a translation  of  (he  Korin,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  made  in  Egypt,  ‘ I..0  Coran,  iraduii  do  I'Arabc, 
arroropagn^  de  Notes,  et  pr^ct‘d6  d'un  Abr6g^  de  la  Vie  do 
Mahomet.'  Puris,  1783,  2 vols.  8vo.  This  is  the  Iwsl  trans- 
lation of  tlic  Koran  which  tho  French  |>os$ess.  The  ma- 
terials for  the  Life  of  Mohammed  have  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  Abu'l  Fcda  and  iho'Sunnah,’  a collection  of  tradi- 
tions considered  authentic  by  tho  Arabians.  Savary  next 
published  a scries  of  extracts  from ' Ia:  Coran,'  under  the  title 
of  ’ Morale  dc  Mahomet,  ou  Rccueil  dcs  plus  pures  Maxinics 
du  Coran.’  Pans,  1784,  l'2mo.  and  19rao. 

In  i 784  Savary  published  the  fir»t  volume  of  his  ‘ Lettres 
sur  TEgyptc.'  The  other  two  volumes  were  miblished  m 
1785,  together  with  a new  eililion  of  the  first  volume,  Pai  is, 
3 vols.  8vo.  Tliis  work  had  at  first  an  extraordinary  repu- 
tation. The  interest  connected  with  tlie  country  itAolf, 
especially  the  monuments  of  Anticnt  Egypt,  the  picturesque 
style,  and  the  In'illiant  colouring  of  the  dc->cripiions,  ren- 
dered the  work  extremely  popular.  It  was  translated  into 
German  (Berlin.  1786,  8vo.)  and  English  (London.  1786  7. 

2 vols.  8vo.).  Many  objections  however  were  afterwards 
made  to  the  work,  as  that  it  containeil  few  new  facts,  the 
description  of  the  pyramids  having  been  taken  from  Maillci, 
the  account  of  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Pilre  Sicard,  and  other 
parts  from  Joinville,  &c. 

Savary  was  afterwards  severely  commented  upon  by 
Michaeli.<(,  in  his  ‘Journal  of  Arabic  Literature,’ who  allinnctl 
that  in  making  use  of  Abu  l Feda  he  ha.<?  always  hud  re- 
course to  Michaclis’s  Latin  translation,  and  has  not  even 
understood  that  correctly,  and  that  he  was  ignorant  even  of 
the  pronunciation  of  the  vennicular  Arabic.  The  publica- 
tion of  Volney’s  ‘Travels  in  Egypt’  alxiut  the  same  time, 
which  contains  nunurous  conlrailictions  of  Savnrv,  added 
to  the  annoyanno  arising  from  the  criticisms  of  Michaelis 
and  the  decline  of  his  reputation,  is  said  to  have  affected 
his  health,  which  was  naturally  delicate.  He  died  at  I’ariN 
February  4,  1788.  at  tho  age  of  38. 

A few  months  after  Savary’s  death,  his  ' Lettre*  sur 
la  Grice.’  a work  which  he  was  engaged  upon  during  his 
illness,  was  published  at  Paris.  8vo.  It  is  incomplete,  the 
author  having  worked  up  only  a part  of  his  materials  .it 
the  litno  of  his  death.  A tale  translated  from  the  Arabic, 
‘Les  Amours  d'Auas  Eloujond  et  de  Ouardi,'  was  publislunJ 
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in  1769,  16mo.  Savary  had  composed  while  m Egypt  a 
Gramrnaire  de  la  Laiiguc  Arabo  Vulgaire  ct  Litleralc,* 
which  he  had  presented  to  the  French  government  in  1784, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  for  want  of  Arabic 
type  it  lay  in  the  royal  priming-office  till  it  was  claimed  on 
behalf  of  Savary’s  brother,  by  whom  it  was  again  presented 
to  the  government,  and  it  was  again  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  17t)6,  but  the  publication  however  was  not  completed  till 
1613  (Paris,  4lo.),  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Arabic  gram- 
mars of  D Hcrbin  and  Silvestre  de  Sacy  bad  already  ap- 

Siunred.  It  is  in  French  and  Latin,  with  many  familiar 
liulogue^^d  Arabic  tales  and  songs,  which  in  some  degree 
cumpeunR  for  the  brevity  of  the  syntax.  This  grammar 
however  will  not  bear  comparison  with  that  of  De  Sacy. 
Savary  was  also  engaged  upon  an  Arabic  Diclionar}-,  but 
none  of  it  has  ever  been  printed. 

{Bif)eraphie  Umvfrselle.) 

SAVE.  River.  [Austria.] 

SAVERDUN,  a town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Arriege,  eight  or  nine  miles  noith  of  Paroiers.  It  was  an- 
tienlly  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
county  of  Foix:  it  resisted  the  attack  of  Simon  de  Montfort 
in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigeois.  and  was,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  one  of  the  stronglioTds  of  the  Huguenots.  The 
fortifications  have  been  destroyed.  It  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  the  latter  the  handsomer  and  more 
populous  of  the  two.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1831. 
to  1897  fur  the  town,  or  3327  for  the  whole  commune;  they 
trade  in  cattle  and  fruit,  and  have  six  fairs  in  the  year. 

SA VERNE.  [Rhi.v,  Has.] 

SAVIGLIANO.  [Saluzxo.] 

SAVI'GNIUM,  Leach’s  name  for  a genus  of  Ses- 
sile Cirrhipeds  with  four  valves  soldered  together,  and 
n bivalve  cuiivux  operculum,  the  ventral  and  posterior  valve 
un  each  side  being  soldered  together.  In  other  points  the 
genus  resembles  O'RGOwa. 

S.WILB,  SIR  HENRY,  an  eminent  scholar  and  ma- 
thematician, born  at  Over  Bradley,  near  Halifax,  in  York- 
shire, November  39.  1549.  He  was  admitted  a student  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1561,  where  ho  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  college.  Ho 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1570,  ab^jut  which  time  his 
fondness  for  tbo  mathematics  induced  him  voluntarily  to 
ceail  public  lectures  in  the  University  on  Euclid,  Ptolemy, 
ami  other  writers.  He  also  serveil  as  proctor  fur  two  years, 
and  in  157S  he  made  a tour  through  tno  Continent,  and  at 
his  return  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  chosen 
tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Queon  Elizabeth,  who.  it  is 
said,  had  a great  esteem  fur  him.  He  was  clec'tud  warden 
of  Merton  College  in  1585.  in  which  office  he  continued  for 
thirty-six  years,  and  greatly  benefited  that  society  by  his 
exertions.  During  this  time  he  enriched  the  literature  of 
his  country  with  several  classical  and  historical  publications. 
He  was  made  provost  of  Eton  College  in  1596,  and  on  the 
accession  of  King  James  he  was  knighted.  He  died  at 
Eton  College,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1622,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  bit  age.  and  was  buri^  in  the  chapel  there. 
On  this  occasion  the  University  of  Oxford  paid  the  greatest 
honours  to  his  memory,  by  having  a public  speech  and 
verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  of ' Ultima  Linea  Savnlii.’  He  was  indeed  a munificent 
benefactor  to  the  Univenity  of  Oxford,  in  which,  besides 
various  other  donations,  he  founded,  in  1619,  two  professor- 
ships, one  of  geometry,  the  other  of  astronomy,  which  are 
still  maintained.  His  library,  consisting  of  a very  curious 
and  valuable  collection  of  scientific  books  and  manuscripts, 
bo  left  to  the  University,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in  a sepa- 
rate room  near  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  two  Sarilian  pro- 
fessors persons  who  have  immediate  access 

to  it  His  fame  principally  rests  on  a magnificent  edition 
of  all  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  which  was  published 
in  1613,  in  6 vols.  folio,  in  the  production  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  expended  no  loss  than  8000/.,  and  on 
his  collection  of  our  best  historians,  published  in  1596. 
under  the  title  of  * Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
Budam.’  As  a mathematician,  he  is  known  principally  by 
his  ' Lectures  on  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements,’  pub- 
lished in  162),  but  several  MS.  collections  of  his  on  the 
history  of  the  sciences  are  preserved  in  his  librar>'  at  Ox- 
ford. 

SAVILE,  GEORGE,  MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Savile.  a Yorkshire  baronet,  of 
antient  family,  and  of  .Aune,  daughter  of  the  lord  keeper 
P.  C-,  No.  J290. 


Coventry.  Being  hereditarily  attached  to  the  Stuarts,  am- 
bitious, and  endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  he  plu}ed  an 
active  and  a successful  part  in  the  intriguing  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  11.  In  1668  he  was  raised  to  tho 

eerage,  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Savile  of  Eland  and  Viscount 

lalifax;  he  was  creatctl  earl  in  1679,  and  marquis  in  16S2. 
He  died  in  1695,  and  the  title  became  extinct  in  1700.  by 
the  death  of  his  son.  Tho  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  was  his 
grandson  by  the  mother's  side. 

It  is  hard  to  state  shortly  bis  political  history  or  principles, 
except  by  saying  that  be  was  the  chief  of  the  body  to  which 
the  expressive  name  of  Trimmers  was  given.  So  far  how- 
ever as  be  was  attached  to  any  principle,  it  seems  to  havo 
been  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  as  then  understood.  He 
opposed  the  Non-resisting  Test  Bill  in  1675,  as  well  us,  both 
m those  times  and  after  the  accession  of  James,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  tests  enacted  against  the  papists.  He  opposed 
tho  scheme  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  suc- 
cession, preferring  to  limit  bis  authority  when  tho  crown 
should  devolve  on  him.  He  declined  to  take  part  in  bring- 
ing over  the  Prince  of  Orange;  but  was  president  of  the 
convention  parliament,  and  strongly  supported  the  motion 
for  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  made  privy  seal ; but  he  soon  re- 
tired from  tho  administration,  upon  inquiry  being  proposed 
to  be  made  as  to  the  authors  of  the  prosecutions  of  Lord 
Russell,  Sidney,  &c.,  in  which  ho,  as  a member  of  the  then 
existing  government,  had  concurred  ; and  he  contuiucd  in 
opposition  tbeiiceforwai  d till  his  death. 

‘He  was,’  says  Burnet,  ‘a  man  of  great  and  ready  wit, 
full  of  life,  and  ver>'  pleasant,  much  turned  to  satire.  . . 
He  was  punctual  in  his  payments  and  just  in  all  private 
dealings;  but  with  relation  to  the  public,  he  went  back- 
ward and  forward,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  that  in  the 
conclusion  no  side  trusted  him  ; he  seemed  full  of  common- 
wealth notions,  yet  he  went  into  the  worst  part  of  King 
Charles's  reign.  The  liveliness  of  his  imagination  was 
always  too  hard  for  his  judgment.  His  severe  jest  was  pre- 
ferred by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever;  and  he  was  end- 
less in  council,  fur  when  after  much  discourse  a point  was 
settled,  if  he  could  find  a new  iest,  whereby  be  could  make 
that  which  was  digested  by  himself  seem  ridiculous,  he 
could  not  hold,  but  would  study  to  raise  tho  crdlil  of  his 
vit,  though  it  made  others  caU  his  judgment  into  ques- 
tion,' &c. 

His  works  are  lively  and  elegant.  The  chief  of  them  are 
these:  ‘Character  of  a Trimmer,’ * Anatomy  of  an  Equiva- 
lent,’‘ Letter  to  a Dissenter,’ ‘ Miscellanies,*  and  ‘ Maxims 
of  Slate.’  He  left  two  manuscript  copies  of  his  memoirs, 
both  of  which  were  destroyed  unpublishe*),  one  by  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  other  by  bis  granddaughter  Lady 
Burlington.  Horace  Walpole  says  that  this  was  done  at 
Pope’s  suggestion,  because  the  papists  were  represented 
in  un  unfavourable  light.  The  loss  is  to  bo  regretted, 
considering  the  strong  satirical  talent  and  position  uf  the 
author. 

SAVIN.  fJusiPBRUs.] 

SAVINGS  B.ANKS.  [Banks  for  Savings] 

SAVO'NA,  the  name  of  a province  and  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Slates,  in  the  western  Riviera  of  Genoa.  The 
province  of  Savona  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  tho 
province  of  Genoa  Proper,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
Albenga,  south-east  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  and  north- 
west by  the  Apennines,  which  separate  it  from  the  province 
of  Mondovi  in  Piedmont.  The  soil  partakes  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Riviera,  and  produces  abundance  of  fruit, 
oil.  and  wine.  The  climate  is  somewhat  colder  in  winter 
than  at  San  Remo  and  other  places  farther  we?>t,  becau-o 
it  is  more  open  to  the  northern  wind>.  The  Apennines 
near  Savona  are  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  Ligurian  Apen- 
nines, being  only  1500  feet  above  the  iiea,  and  on  tho  other 
side  of  them  is  the  valley  of  tho  Bortuida,  wb  !i  slopes 
towards  the  plains  of  the  Po.  Tho  population  < 1 the  pro- 
vince of  Savona  amounts  to  62.000,  distribute  ! in  thirty- 
eight  communes.  The  principal  towns  are:  1,  Savona,  a 
walled  town  of  15,500  inhabitants,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  after  the  capital.  (Berto- 
lotti.)  The  streets  are  narrow,  though  well  paved,  and  the 
interior  aspect  of  the  town  is  gloomy.  It  carries  on  a con- 
siderable trade ; the  harbour,  wliich  was  once  good,  was 
partly  filled  up  by  the  Genoese  in  1525-28,  ihruuith  com- 
mercial jealousy ; it  is  still  very  safe,  but  only  fit  for  vessels 
of  200  tons.  Savona  is  tho  residence  of  many  noblo  and 
VoL.  XX.— 3 P 
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other  eubstanlial  proprioloni  of  the  surrounding  country;  i 
it  contains  sonio  good  palaces  ami  several  Hue  churchos.  [ 
among  others  the  now  cathedral  built  in  thu  suvcnloenlU  f 
century,  tho  former  culhedral.  which  hud  been  raised  by  , 
Julius  IL,  when  bisbup  of  Savona,  having  boon  destroyed  I 
to  make  room  for  the  citadel.  Thu  present  cathedral  is 
adorned  with  valuable  paintings  and  sculptures.  Thu  samv 
tuary  of  I<a  Madonna  (ii  Savotta,  situated  Qvo  miles  north- 
west of  the  town,  in  the  Auenmnes,  and  on  the  road  which 
leads  to  Mondovi  in  Pieumont,  has  also  some  good  paint- 
ings, besides  numerous  votive  ofTerings.  Savona  is  the 
birth- place  of  Chiabrura,  one  of  the  best  Italian  lyric  poets. 

2,  Albissola,  a pretty  low*n  on  the  sea-shore,  has  36UU  in- 
habitants, and  several  handsomo  villas  of  tlie  Genoese 
nobility  .lulius  II.  was  born  at  Atbissola.  3,  Noli,  a 
small  town  in  a picturesque  situation  near  the  sea.  4, 
Coiio,  in  the  Apennines,  has  3400  inhahiianta.  Near  Cairo 
is  the  village  of  Millcsimo,  famous  in  the  history  of  Hona- 
^lartc's  flr>t  Italian  campaign,  in  I79C.  In  the  neighbour- 
ing old  castle  of  Ccsscria,  1600  Piedmontese  grenadiers 
Withstood  for  thirty-six  hours  all  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
in  which  two  French  gcnenils  were  killi^  and  Joubert  was 
wounded.  At  last  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  from  want 
of  water. 

SAVON  .^ROLA,  GIROXAMO,  a Dominican  monk, 
a native  of  Ferrara,  made  himself  known  by  his  eloquent 
preacliing  at  Florence,  where  he  was  living  in  the  convent 
of  S.  Marco,  which  belonged  to  his  order,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  his  sermons  he  used  at 
limes  to  assume  the  tone  of  a prophet,  foreleiiing  public 
calamities  as  a punishment  for  the  sins  of  tho  ni*ople. 
Florence  was  then  enjoying  peace  and  prosiHirity  under  the 
administration  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  all  Italy  was  quiet,  and 
yet  Savonarola  startled  hU  hearers  by  forcielhng  the  ap- 

Iiroaching  irruption  of  fierce  foreign  hoslK,  which  would 
iring  bloodshed  and  desolation  over  the  land.  A few  years 
after  hii  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  invasion  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  and  his  rullduss  bands,  and  an  t^u  of  cala-  j 
mities  began  for  Italy.  Before  this  however  Savonarula  | 
was  wont  to  iiiculcalo  democratic  doctrines;  he  recem-  j 
mended  a rolurn  to  tho  former  |Kipulnr  sybicm  of  guverit- ! 
ment,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  aicendency  uf  the 
Medici;  and  he  even  declaimed  against  {.airenzo  hmtsclf.  | 
ly)renzo  took  little  noti<‘c  of  this;  and  when  his  friends  j 
urged  him  to  check  the  monk’s  audacity,  he  replied,  that  ! 
its  long  as  tho  preacher  excited  him.<>clf  to  reform  the  murnU  | 
of  the  citizens  of  Floicnco,  he  should  willingly  excuse  his  ; 
incivility  to  himself.  When  Iv'jrenzo  full  ill,  in  the  spring 
of  and  his  life  was  despaired  of,  Savonarola  appeared 
by  III!*  bed-side,  some  say  at  Lorenao's  own  reque-st.  The 
conversation  that  followed  is  variuu.sly  rolatc<l.  Poliziano, 
an  eye-witness,  stales  that  Savonarola  exhorted  Ljrenzo  to 
he  firm  in  t lie  Catholic  faith,  to  which  tbo  sick  man  assented. 
The  monk  then  asked  Lorenzo  whether,  in  case  he  recovered, 
he  purposed  to  live  a virtuous  and  well-regulated  life,  to 
which  a ready  awent  was  also  given.  Lastly,  Savonarola 
told  Lorenzo  that  he  ought  to  boar  his  death  with  ro'^igna- 
tion,  if  such  bo  the  will  of  God.  ‘ With  checrfulnes-s’ 
replied  Lorenzo.  Savonarola  was  then  going  to  quit  the 
room,  when  Lorenzo  called  him  back,  and  requested  his 
liencrlietiun,  which  the  monk  readily  gave  in  tho  solemn  | 
form  of  the  liturgy,  Lorenzo  pronouncing  the  usual  res)>unses 
with  a firm  and  collected  voice. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Poliziano,  written  soon  after  tho 
event,  but  a diflerent  one  came  into  circulation  a long  time 
after,  and  was  registered  in  the  biogiauhy  of  Savonarola, 
written  by  Gianfnmcesco  Pico  of  Mirunuola,  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Giovanm  Pico,  the  friend  of  Lorenzo.  Tho  story 
is,  that  Savonarola  was  sent  for  to  liear  l.AMenzo*s  confes- 
sion, and  that  among  other  injunctions  to  which  Lorenzo  ! 
readily  a*isente<l,  the  monk  required  him  to  promise  that  if  j 
he  should  recover,  ho  would  restore  the  republic  to  iu  for-  | 
mer  state  of  popular  freedom,  and  as  Lorenzo  made  no 
reply  to  this,  Savonarola  lull  him  without  giving  him  abso- 
lution. Roseoe  thinks  this  tale  to  have  been  an  invention 
of  that  party  spirit  which  broke  out  some  time  after  Lo- 
renzo's ueath,  and  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  do' 
Medici,  Lorenzo’s  son.  in  1494.  Savonarola  acted  a con- 
spicuous part  in  tho  (Usturbanccs  which  followed.  He  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  demtwralic  parly,  which  was  styled 
the  Piagnoni  or  lachrymose  party,  because,  in  imitation  of 
their  le.-vder.  they  were  continually  denouncing  and  bewailing 
tho  sins  aud  corruption  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  oppo- 


silu  or  aristocratic  parly,  that  wishcil  to  place  the  goTcrn- 
luent  iu  a few  liamU,  were  stylml  Cumpognacci,  and  also 
Arrabbiati,  or  * enraged.’  The  Piagnoui  succe^ed  for  a 
time,  aud  a general  legislative  council  was  formed  of  830 
citizens,  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who  were  *netli  di 
spocebio,'  that  is  to  say,  inscribed  in  the  public  books  a> 
having  always  paid  their  taxes  regularly.  A vast  hall  was 
construr.teil  for  their  meetings  iu  the  town  palace.  Savo- 
narola's inlluence  was  now  very  great,  being  looked  upon 
by  his  party  as  a kind  of  prophet  and  supremo  judge. 
Grave  citizens  mixed  with  friars,  and  children,  assemblod 
in  the  public  places  crying  ‘ Vivu  Cristo,’  sin^mg  hymns 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  dancing  wiih^Bntic  ges- 
tures. But  the  Arrabbiali  were  not  idle;  (hey  represonteil 
Savonarola  as  an  impostor,  and  they  accused  him  of  heresy 
at  Rome.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia)  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  him,  in  default  of  which  he  exoommuni- 
eaten  him.  Suvonarola.  who  bad  long  been  preaching 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  did  not  spare  the  head 
01  the  church,  wliuin  he  styled  a usurper,  and  ho  wrote  to 
several  princes  urging  them  to  assemble  a general  council, 
before  which  ho  made  sure  of  proving  that  Alexander  not 
only  w as  not  a Icgiiiuiatc  pontifi’,  but  was  not  even  a Chris- 
tian. In  the  year  U97,  iSero  de’  Medici  made  an  attempt 
to  re-enter  Florence  by  surprise,  at  the  Itead  of  an  armed 
party,  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  several  of  his 
abettors  within  the  town  being  arrested,  five  of  them  were 
cundeiunud  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  banishment.  Tliey 
appealed  from  their  sentence  to  the  great  council  of  the 
citizens,  but  Savonarola  and  his  party  urged  tho  immediate 
execution  of  the  sentence,  and  the  live  were  beheaded.  This 
enraged  the  aristocratic  uarly,  who,  joined  to  the  secret  ene- 
mies which  Savonarola  had  among  the  clergy,  encouraged 
. two  Franciscan  monks  to  preach  against  him.  Savonarola, 
thus  assailed,  called  to  hu  aid  a urother  Dominican,  Do- 
menico da  Pc^cia,  and  both  retorted  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  Franciscans.  The  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  time 
with  mutual  accusatioiib  and  vituporationa,  until  Fra  LX>- 
menico,  excited  boyund  reason,  proposed  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority anil  sanctity  of  his  master  by  walking  through  the 
llames,  and,  sliange  to  say,  uno  of  the  Frauciscans  under- 
took to  do  tho  same  on  the  part  of  his  brethren.  The  inode 
of  trial  was  arranged  by  tlic  magistrates;  a mass  of  combus- 
tibles was  laid  in  liie  square,  and  a walk  was  made  across, 
through  which  tho  diampiuiis  were  to  pass  while  the  faggots 
, were  blazing.  On  tho  appointed  day.  )7th  April,  1498.  Sa- 
: vouarula  and  his  champiuii,  attended  by  a numeruus  proces- 
I sioii,  made  their  appearance,  giving  out  the  psalm  ‘ Exurgat 
! Deus  ct  disbipentur  inimiciejus.’  llisoppunent  FrilGiuliano 
i Rondiiielli,  attended  by  sumo  Franciscan  monks,  walked 
siletitly  and  sleaildy  to  the  place  of  trial ; the  tlumes  were 
kindled,  and  the  crowded  spectators  stood  in  mute  astonish- 
ment and  expectation,  when  Savonarola  pro{>osed  that  his 
champion  Domenico  should  boar  the  consecrated  host 
thruugli  tbo  fire.  This  proposal  shocked  the  whole  assembly, 
and  the  magistrates  and  hoadsofthe  clergy  exclaimed  against 
it  as  a profanation,  and  as  a tempting  of  God  himself.  Fri 
Domenico  however  refused  to  proceed  without  the  host, 
aud  the  trial  was  given  up.  This  busine»s  ruined  tbo 
credit  of  Savonarola:  on  his  return  to  his  convent  uf  S. 

' Marco  he  was  taunted  by  the  populace,  aud  soon  aAor  a 
! party  of  his  enemies  entered  the  convent  by  force,  and 
dragged  him,  with  Domenico  and  another  monk,  to  prison. 
He  was  tried  before  a mixed  lay  and  eceloBiustic  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Alexander  VL  His  eloquence  at  first 
startled  his  judges,  but  tho  implements  of  torture  being 
produced,  llie  finone»s  uf  Savonarola  failed  him.  and  lie 
■ acknowledged  the  falsediood  of  his  pretensions  to  sutKirna- 
I tural  powers.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  li«  and  his 
I two  associates,  lieiiig  led  to  the  spot  prepared  for  the  trial, 
were  first  strangled,  and  their  bodies  thiown  into  the  tlaincs, 
on  tlie  ‘23rd  of  May,  1498. 

Savonarola  lefr  several  works,  both  in  Italian  and  ia 
Latin,  one  of  which,  entitled  * Triumphus  Crucis.’  is  n de- 
monstration of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  llis  sermons 
‘ however,  of  which  some  remain,  are  the  most  remarkable 
' of  his  productions.  He  was  eminently  a popular  orator, 

' ami  profoundly  versed  in  tho  art  of  exciting  the  feelings. 

His  lucmnry  has  found  several  apulogists,  among  the  rbst 
I Filippo  Neri,  and  Barotti,  in  Im  ' Biographies  of  Authors, 
j Natives  of  Ferrara.’ 

SAV'OY  (Snnota  in  Italian,  SuroiV  in  French),  a coun- 
' (ry  with  the  title  of  duchy,  which  belongs  to  the  Sardinian 
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monarchy.  It  formi  part  of  the  highlands  of  the  Alps  and  is 
geographically  uiiitea  to  South-western  Switcerland,  bein^ 
included  ii^the  basin  of  the  RhOne.  Saroy  extends  from  45* 
A*  to  4f‘*  24'  N.  lat,  and  from  5*  87'  to  7®  E.  long.  The 
boundaries  of  Savoy  are;  on  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the 
Graian  and  Pennine  Alp«,  which  divide  it  from  Piedmont 
and  the  Valais;  on  the  north-,  the  Leman  lake ; on  the  west, 
the  Rh6ne,  which  divides  it  from  France ; and  on  the  south, 
an  offset  of  the  Cotiian  Alps,  which,  running  westwards 
from  the  group  of  Mont  Cenis,  divides  the  vaTloy  of  Mau- 
rienne,  the  southernmost  part  of  Savoy,  from  Daiiphind. 
This  offset  ends  at  the  valley  of  the  Isdre,  which  forms  a 
natural  opening  on  tlte  south-west,  between  Savoy  and 
France.  North  of  the  Is^re  a ridg;e  runs  in  the  direction  of 
the  RhOno.  forming  a natural  barrier  to  Savoy  on  that  side. 
This  ridge  has  been  cut  through  at  the  place  called  Les 
Echolles,  to  make  the  high  road  from  Cltatnb^'ry  to  Lyon. 

Savoy  consists  of  severol  valleys  formed  by  offsets  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  divided  into  three  basins:  the  northern  basin, 
the  waters  of  whicn  flow  northwards  into  the  I.A:man  lake; 
the  central  basin,  the  waters  of  which  flow  by  means  of  the 
Arve,  file  Ficr,  and  the  hike  Bourget  westward  into  the 
Rhdnc;  and  the  southern  basin,  which  is  drained  by  the 
Isdro  and  its  aiHuents.  The  Isidro  runs  soutliwanls  into 
Franco. 

The  adminislmtivo  division  of  Savoy  corresponds  to  the 
geographical  connguralion  of  its  surface  and  its  principal 
valleys.  Tho  country  is  dividccLinlo  eight  provinces:— I, 
Chablais,  which  comprises  the  southern  coast  of  the  Leman 
lake  and  the  iimnoruus  valleys  which  slope  towards  it.  The 
Dransc,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  near  the  borders  of 
the  Valais,  and  enters  the  lake  half-way  between  the  towns  I 
of  Evian  aiul  Thonon,  is  tho  principal  river  of  Chablais.  2, 
Paucigny,  suutii  of  Ciiflblais,  consists  chiefly  of  the  long 
valley  of  (ho  .\rve,  fi\>ru  its  source  in  the  Col  de  Ilaiine  to  a 
few  miles  t»clow  Ronneville,  where  the  river  enters  the  pro-  i 
vince  of  Carouge.  Tlio  well  known  valley  of  Chamouny 
belongs  to  Kaucigny.  and  the  romantic  but  comparatively 
neglected  valley  of  tho  Giffre,  the  principal  affluent  of| 
tho  Arvo,  With  its  fine  cascades  and  the  bunlcriiig  glaciers  I 
of  Mont  Ruet,  forms  also  part  of  Faueigny.  8,  GenovoLs, 
west  of  Faueigny,  consists  of  tho  valley  of  dio  river  Fier,  an 
affluent  of  the  l^hi'ino,  and  of  tho  basin  of  the  lake  of  An- 
necy, the  waters  of  which  have  their  outlet  in  the  Fior.  4, 
The  province  of  Carouge  lies  north  of  tho  Genevois.  and 
between  it  and  tho  borders  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  to  winch 
part  of  its  lorritory  and  the  (own  of  Carnuge  itself,  from 
which  Iho  province  lakes  its  name,  were  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  St.  Julien  in  1815.  St.  Juhen  is  now  the  chief  town  of 
the  province.  The  small  river  Les  U»scs,  which  enters  the 
Rhone  near  Seysscl.  is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  waters  of 
the  province  <if  Carongc.  5.  Haute  Savoie,  south  of  Fau* 
cigny,  cunsUts  of  thu  valley  »f  the  Arli,  an  affluent  of  the- 
Isi^re,  which  flows  from  nortli  to  south.  6,  Tarantasia  or 
Tarentaise,  south  of  Hauto  Savoie,  consists  of  thu  lung 
valley  of  tho  Is^re,  running  from  cost  to  west,  from  its 
sources  at  tho  foul  of  Mont  Iseran  to  the  cunflueiicu  of  tho 
Arli.  Tarantasia  is,  next  to  Faueigny,  the  most  Alpine  part 
of  Savoy,  and  the  most  intcrcating  to  mountain  tourists.  7, 
Maunenne,  south  of  Tarantasia,  consists  of  the  valky  of  the 
Arc,  which  has  its  source  ol  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis,  ami 
joins  the  Is^re  above  MouimiSlian.  Tl>c  high  road  to  Italy 
leads  through  the  whole  length  of  Maurienne.  8,  Savoy 
Proper,  the  most  level  and  most  fertile  part  of  Savoy,  lies 
went  of  Maurienne  and  Tarentaise,  and  south  of  Genevuis. 
It  is  divided  on  the  west  from  France  by  the  RhCno  and  its 
affluent  the  Guier.  The  waters  of  Savoy  Proper  find  an 
outlet  partly  southwards  by  the  Isdic,  and  partly  by  the 
Leisse  and  other  streams  which  run  westward  into  the  lake 
of  Bourget,  which  lake  enters  the  Rhone  by  a canal  called 
that  of  Saviere.  The  lake  of  Bourget  lies  five  miles  north- 
west of  Clianibery;  it  is  ten  miles  long  and  three  wide, 
and  the  aurfsce  is  700  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  principal  towns  of  Savoy  are— I.  Chambery,  (he 
capital  of  the  whole  duchy.  2,  Anmecy.  the  head  town  of 
the  province  of  Genevois.  3,  Thonoii,  the  head  town  of 
Chablais,  situated  on  an  eminence  which  commands  a 
^lendid  view  of  the  Leman  lake.  The  coaniry  around  | 
Thonun  is  very  fertile.  Thonon  has  a handsome  town- j 
house  and  some  other  good  bmUlmgs,  ami  4200  inhabitants.  I 
A few  miles  north-east  of  Thonon  are  the  remains  of  the  j 
convent  of  Ripuilie,  built  by  Amadeus  VTII.  Being  s<dd  bv 
th?  Frcnchat  the  time  uflhc  Revolutiuu,  it  was  slripiied  of 


I all  its  ornaments,  and  it  has  been  since  convertea  into  n 
I farm.  Some  of  the  towers  remain;  tho  church  and  (ho 
j library  have  been  transformed  into  barns.  4,  Aix-les- 
' Bains,  in  Savoy  Proper,  much  frequented  fur  its  baths. 
[Atx.]  5,  Ruinilly,  in  the  prorinco  of  Genevois,  has  4ti00 
inhabitants.  6,  Mouliers,  ihecapital  of  Tarentaise,  i8a^n)alt 
town  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  a bishop's  see.  Mouiicrs 
ha.s  salt-works  for  purifying  Iho  salt  which  is  derived  from 
the  mighbouritig  springs  of  Salins,  and  also  a school  of 
mineralogy  and  inelallurgy,  with  three  iirofesMirs,  a cabinet 
of  minerals,  a library,  and  a chemical  laboratory.  The  lead- 
mines  of  Pesoi  ami  Macot.  in  the  mountains  near  Moutiers, 
employ  about  600  workmen.  The  not  yearly  produce  of  the 
niinos,  which  arc  workerl  for  the  government,  is  valued  at 
between  60,000  and  80.(i00  francs. 

The  mine  of  Pesei  is  situated  nt  an  elevation  of  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  that  of  Macot  at  the  height  of  60U0  feet. 
Tho  ore  is  sent  loConllans,  where  it  is  smelted  and  purified. 
The  mineral  springs  of  La  Perriere.  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Doron,  about  three  miles  from  Moutiers,  have  been 
much  frefiuciiled  of  late  years  by  invalids  from  Switzer- 
land and  Franco.  They  are  particularly  recommended  for 
cutaneous  diseases  and  rheumatism.  Tho  province  of 
Tarentaise  has  also  numerous  tniues  of  anthracite,  which 
are  worked  by  the  country  people,  and  it  is  rich  in  marble 
of  various  colours.  7.  Bourg  St.  Maurice  in  Upper  Taren- 
taise, on  tho  road  leading  to  Italy  by  the  Little  St.  Rerniird, 
is  a town  of  3i>00  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  con^iderahlo 
trade  in  cuttle.  From  the  village  of  Scez  above  Buurg  St. 
Maurice,  tho  narrow  valley  of  Tignes  leads  south  east  to 
tho  sources  of  the  Isdre,  ai  the  foot  of  Mont  I-^oran,  a no- 
ble pyramid  I8.80i)  feel  high,  covered  with  perpetual  snow 
and  surmumled  by  glaciers.  Frmn  Scez  a road  leads  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernanl,  7192 
feet  ahovo  tho  sea.  and  from  thence  into  the>al]ev  of  Aosta. 
The  p3vs  is  praciieablu  nearly  all  the  year  round,  Uni  only 
for  horses  and  mules,  A Roman  road  canstriictcd  by  Augus- 
tus led  formerly  from  Aosta,  or  Augusta  Prailmia,  over  the 
Little  St.  Bernard,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Isilro  to 
Vienne  on  thu  RhOnc.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  visible 
^ in  the  valley  of  Aosta,  but  all  vestiges  of  it  have  di^appi^ured 
I on  thu  Savoy  side.  On  the  suminit  of  the  jiass  is  an  an- 
' tient  Column  of  cipoline  marble,  IS  feet  high,  which  is  called 
j ‘Culonnc  d«  lou.’  or  of  Jove,  and  noar  it  is  a circle  of 
stones  probably  Druidical,  but  which  the  country  people 
call  the  circle  of  Hannibal.  It  is  now  generally  udiiiitied 
that  ITannihal  entered  Italy  hy  the  of  the  Little  St. 
Bernard.  Tarenlai'-e  is  altogether  a very  interesting  region, 
though  little  visited  by  tourists.  Albanis  Beaumunt,  in  lus 
• DcM:riptiun  dcs  .Aires  Grecqnes  et  Coltiennes;’  Vernheil, 
in  tho  'Sialisliquc  nu  D^partement  du  Mont  Blanc,'  Paris, 
1807  ; Roche,  in  his  ' Nutizie  Istonche,*  printed  at  Mmitiers 
in  1819;  and  Bcrtolotti,  in  his'Viaggio  in  Savoiu,*  1828, 
have  illustrateil  this  province.  It  was  the  country  of  the 
aniient  Cenirones.  who,  with  their  neighbours  the  Salassi. 
long  resisterl  the  Roman  arms,  and  were  only  subjugated 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isirc,  above  Mouiiefs.  bears  the  name  of  Cenironc,  and  a 
little  higher  up,  in  the  village  of  Aixme.  several  Roman 
. inscriptionsexUt.oneuf  which  is  the  following  votive  one  in 
' verse,  written  by  the  Procunsul  1.  Pomnonius  Victor,  in 
the  lime  of  Augustus,  and  which  is  interesting  fur  the  feel- 
ing which  it  displays  - 

' Sn*«iii*  Mcra  sfinicluiv  rtaiioo, 

Kt  huiua  alti  Mttufne  cuctua  hortn;i, 

Tibi  hue*  ara(i'*«ktlM«miis  nu«lca«. 

QiwmI  no«  Mr  arr*.  }iriqu<*  uioiila*  Alpleot 
TMique  lorl  luave  oIvbUb  buaj>iW«. 

, [liijs  111*  xubrruo,  rrinquti  funzor  Ca>aam. 

Tud  nrorr  ai>*|-iia«, 

T«  mluev*  Romare  ilrtlto, 

Pjqi««  ItaU  nira  i*  rolanui*  pr9*iU«. 

Bf«Jam  ilicabo  nlU«  ii]a$uia  arbun-*.' 

I.  I’«mi'otili  Victoria,  Prae, 

Augaiiii  T, 

8,  Tho  town  of  St.  Jean,  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of 
Maurienne,  has  2500  inhabitants,  and  a very  old  cathedral, 
in  which  lie  buried  some  of  the  earlier  counts  of  tho  huuse 
of  Savoy.  Tho  other  towns  of  Maurienne.  Morianu,  St. 
Michel,  Lanslebourg,  and  Aiguebelle,  do  not  reckon  2UOO 
inUabiianis  each.  Maurienne  has  mines  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  tho  aggregate  produce  of  which  amouius  to 
600.IJUO  francs  yearly. 

Tho  late  king  Charles  Felix  began  tho  cmbnnkrnent  of 
the  thruo  principal  rivers  of  Sr.vuv,  the  Arve,  the  isere,  ami 
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th«  Are,  by  which  means  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  ha?e 
bccit  reclaimed. 

The  popidaiion  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  is  501,000.  129,000 
of  whom  inhabit  the  province  of  Savoy  Proper.  A great 
part  of  ihu  country  it  rocky  and  barren,  and  ibe  male  in- 
habitants are  obliged  to  leave  their  homes  in  order  to  get  a 
KubstHienco.  Cattle  and  sheep  constitute  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  Alpine  districts.  Savoy  does  not  produce  corn 
enough  for  its  consumption.  Wine  is  made  in  moat  parts, 
and  some  of  it  is  very  good.  Silkworms  sru  reared  in 
Savoy  Proper,  and  fruU*lreesare  abundant.  The  people  of 
Savoy  have  an  old  established  reputation  for  honesty,  loyalty, 
and  bravery.  Savoy  has  product  many  distinguished  men 
of  learning,  among  others,  St.  lUal,  Vaugelaa,.Gerdil,  Ber- 
thoUvt.  Ducis,  Brogny.  Berger.  &c. 

The  popular  language  of  Savoy  is  a Romance  dialect, 
like  those  of  Western  Switzerland,  but  the  people  of  the 
tuwns  speak  gcK>d  French. 

The  siatisiics  of  the  administration,  education,  &c.  of 
Savov  are  given  under  Sardinun  States. 

SAVOY,  HOUSE  OF.  [Sardinian  States.] 

S.-VW,  an  instrument  for  cutting  timber  or  other  hard 
Bubsiances.  usually  formed  of  a plate  of  steel  wiih  a notched 
or  serraied  edee.  The  action  of  a saw  is  different  from  that 
of  a knife  or  sharp-edged  tout ; the  latter  being  used  simply 
to  Koparaio  the  fibres,  while  the  former  is  made,  by  a rapid 
motion  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  to  cut  or  tear  away  a 
portion  of  wood  equal  to  the  thickness  of  *bc  blade. 

The  division  of  wood  by  riving  or  ajililting  was  pro* 
hnbiy  the  most  aniient  method  of  reducing  it  to  pieces  of 
convenient  size  and  shape;  and,  owing  to  the  faciliiy  with 
which  it  is  done,  and  the  superior  strength  of  the  planks  so 
produced,  (bis  process  is  still  occasionally  resurte<l  to.  If 
the  grain  of  limber  were  straight,  this  plan  would  have  the 
advantage  of  economy,  but  aa  it  is  not  so  in  general,  cun- 
siilcrahlc  waste  is  occasioned  by  it  when  the  pieces  are  re- 
quired to  bo  straight,  much  wood  having  to  bo  removed 
with  an  adze  in  order  to  moke  it  so.  The  superior  strength 
of  split  timber  arises  from  all  its  fibres  being  kept  un- 
broken; while,  in  tuch  os  is  divided  by  sawing,  many  are 
cut  through,  owing  to  tbeir  irregular  direction.  From  this 
circumstance  split  timber  is  preferred  for  the  staves  of  bar- 
rels. rieve-houps,  and  a variety  of  other  purposes  for  which 
great  strength  and  elasrictiy  are  required.  For  a notice  of 
machines  for  cutting  wood  by  means  of  knives  or  knife-like 
insirumenis,  sec  WnOD-CtJTTmo  Machinery. 

Saws  were  used  by  the  antient  Egyptians.  The  annexed 
cut  represents  a saw  that  was  discovered,  with  several  other 
car]>enteni*  tools,  m a private  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  which  is 
now  preMirv'e^l  in  the  British  Museum. 


The  blade,  which  appears  to  be  of  brass,  is  ten  inches  and 
D half  lung,  and  one  inch  and  a quarter  broad  at  the  widest 
part  The  teeth  are  irregular,  and  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  utriking  a blunt-edged  instrument  against  the 
edge  of  (lie  plate;  the  bur,  or  rough  shoulder,  ilius  pro- 
duced, iiut  being  removed.  'Tlio  following  cut,  from  a paint- 
ing copie^l  in  Ro^dlmi's  work  on  Egyptian  uiiiiquities.  repre- 
seal!)  a man  using  a siinilar  saw  ; the  piece  of  wood  winch  he 
is  cutting  being  held  between  two  upright  i>os(s.  In  other  re- 


preseoUtions  the  limber  is  bound  with  ropes  to  t single  ; 
and  in  one,  also  copied  by  RosulUni,  the  workman  ta  en- 
gaged in  lightening  iho  rope,  having  left  the  sticking 
in  the  cut.  In  an  engraving  given  in  the  thira  volume  of 
Wilkinson's  ‘Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Aiilienl  Egyp- 
tians,' a saw  is  represented  of  much  larger  dimensions,  its 
length  being,  by  comparison  with  the  man,  not  less  than 
three  or  four  feet.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians 
userl  saws  worked  by  two  men. 

The  inveniion  of  saws  was  variously  attributed  by  the 
Greeks  to  two  or  three  individuals,  who  arc  suppos^  to 
have  taken  the  idea  from  the  jaw-bone  of  a snake  or  the 
back-bone  of  a fibh.  There  is  a very  curious  picture  among 
the  remains  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  repre- 
senting the  interior  of  a car|>enter's  workshop,  wiih  (wo 
genii  cuUiiig  a piece  of  wood  with  a frame-saw  ; oud  on  an 
altar  preserved  in  the  CapitoUne  Museum  at  Rome  there  is 
a perfect  representation  of  a bow-saw,  exaclty  resembling, 
in  the  form  of  the  frame,  and  iho  Iwuted  cord  fur  lightening 
it,  those  used  by  mo<leni  caqientcrs.  (Mut. 
vol.  iv.,  plate  15.)  From  these  remains  it  is  evident  that 
these  forms  of  the  instrument  were  known  to  the  antiunls. 

Saws  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  according  to  the 
purposes  to  which  they  arc  to  be  applied.  Those  used  by 
carpenters  and  other  ariidcers  in  wood  arc  the  most  nu- 
meroui.  Among  these  aie  the  following:— The  crott-cut 
taw.  Cot  dividing  logs  transversely,  two  persons  being  em- 
ployed to  pull  the  sow  aUernaiely  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  teeth  being  so  forminl  as  to  cut  equally  in  each  lii- 
rection.  The  f'it’taw,  a long  blade  of  steel  with  large  teeth, 
and  a transverse  handle  at  each  end.  It  is  ui-ed  for  sawing 
logs  into  planks  or  scantlings,  the  piece  of  woo<l  to  be  cut 
being  laid  over  a saw-pit,  or  excavation  six  or  seven  feet 
deep.  One  man  stands  on  the  log.  and  the  other  in  llie 
pit,  and  they  pull  the  saw  alternately  up  ami  down,  in  a 
nearly  vertical  direction;  the  saw  cutting  in  its  descent 
only.  T\i9/ra»ie  tatc  is  a blade  from  five  to  seven  feel  long, 
strelched  lightly  in  a frame  of  timber,  the  plane  of  the  saw 
being  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  frame.  It  is  used  in 
a similar  manner  to  the  pit-saw,  but  causes  less  waste,  be- 
cause the  blade,  being  slratchcd.roav  be  made  much  thinner. 
The  ripping  taw,  ha(f~ripjjer,  hand-taw,  and  pannel-saw  are 
saws  for  the  use  of  one  person,  the  blades  tapering  in  width 
from  the  handle.  They  are  of  different  lengtlis,  tlie  largest 
being  about  twenty-eight  inches;  and  the  lecih  vary  from 
rather  muro  than  uite-third  to  one-sixth  or  ono-oighth  of  an 
inch.  Tmon^tawt,  sntn  tawt,  dottlail-tawt,  &c.  are  saws 
made  of  very  thin  blades  of  steel,  of  equal  w idth  throuchout 
their  whole  length,  and  stifToned  with  stout  pieces  of  iron 
or  brass  fixed  on  their  Lack  edges.  The*-e  are  used  fur 
cutting  across  the  grain,  ns  in  the  shoulders  of  tenons,  dove- 
tail joints,  &c.,  and  for  many  other  purposes  for  whirh  a neat 
clean  cut  is  reouired,  but  where  it  is  not  necessary  fur  the 
whole  width  of  the  saw-blade  to  pass  through  the  wikkI. 
Such  saws  vary  in  length  from  about  six  to  twenty  inches, 
the  teeth  being  from  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
down  to  a very  minute  size;  extremely  small  teeth  being 
required  for  some  of  tlie  most  delicate  operations  of  the  ca- 
binet-maker. and  key  hole  tawt  are  lung  nariow 

saws,  tapering  from  about  an  inch  to  an  eiglith  of  an  inch 
in  width,  used  for  making  curved  cuts.  They  are  made 
considerably  thicker  at  the  edge  than  at  the  back,  in  order 
tliat  they  may  move  freely  in  a cuned  kerf,  and  the  latter 
is  mounted  in  a long  handle,  having  a slit  to  receive  tho 
blade,  and  a screw  to  fix  it  in  any  required  place,  so  that  it 
may  be  made  to  project  more  or  less  as  required.  Small 
frame  tawt  ami  bow  tawt,  in  which  very  thin  narrow  blades 
are  tightly  stretched,  are  occa.vionally  used  for  cutting  both 
wood  and  metal.  Saws  are  made  for  cutting  bone,  iron, 
brass,  and  many  other  hard  substances,  and  there  are 
several  varieties  used  by  the  carpenter  besides  what  have 
been  enumerated;  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  them. 

A minute  account  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  saws, 
as  pracliswl  at  Sheffield,  whence,  it  is  obaerved,  ' three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabilanU  of  tho  globe  are  tupplied'  with 
these  useful  intrumenli,  is  given  in  Hebert’s  ‘ Engineer's 
and  Mechanic's  Encyclopfnditi,'  to  which  wo  are  indebted 
for  the  following  particulars.  Tlie  very  commonest  kind 
of  saws  ore  made  of  iron-plates,  hammer-hardened,  and 
planished  upon  an  anvil,  to  give  there  some  degree  of 
Bttff'ne»s  and  elasticity.  Such  instrumental,  though  spurned 
by  workmen,  are  sold  in  great  Quantities  tbcir  cost  being 
very  trifling.  Hie  more  useful  saws  are  made  either  of 
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shear  or  cast  steel,  of  which  the  latter  is  preferred,  on 
account  of  its  greater  uniformity  of  structure.  The  steel 
is  cast  in  the  form  of  a small  slab,  about  an  inch  and  a half 
thick.  This  slab  is  extended,  by  rolling,  to  the  required 
degree  of  tenuity,  and  then  cut,  by  shears,  into  pieces  of 
suitable  form  and  size.  ‘ The  edns  are  next  perfected  by 
filing,  and  holding  the  flat  side  of  the  plates  against  large 
nindstones,  which  process  prepares  them  for  the  cutting  of 
teotb.  This  operation  is  usually  purformeil  by  a die- 
cutter  in  a Hy-press.  the  motion  of  tho  saw-plato  being  duly 
regulated,  so  that  the  teeth  shall  bo  uniform  i the  larger 
teeth  being  cut  one  at  a time;  and  tho  Braaller,  two.  three, 
or  more  ai  a lime,  according  to  circumstances.’  The  wire 
edges  left  on  the  teeth  by  the  culting-out  press  are  removed 
hy  flling,  after  which  tlte  pl&tes  undergo  the  processes  of 
hanlenjng  and  tempering.  Various  fatty  compositions 
have  been  used  for  this  puri>otc,  being  considered  to  possess 
peculiar  efficacy  in  hardening.  Mr.  Gill  (in  the  * Techni- 
cal Repository,*  vol.  i.,  p.  212)  recommends  tho  following 
mixture  as  suitable  not  only  lor  saw-plates,  but  for  jioriiiKS 
generally - 

Spermaceti  oil  . . . .20  gallons. 

Beef-suot,  rendered  . . 20  lbs. 

Nent’s-foot  oil  ...  . 1 gallon. 

Pilch 1 lb. 

Black  rcain 3 lbs. 

Tlie  pitch  and  resin  are  to  be  molted  together,  and  then 
added  to  the  other  ingre<licnt8,  the  whole  being  heated  in 
an  iron  vessel  until  llie  aqueous  vapour  is  driven  off.  and 
the  composition  will  take  firo  on  the  application  of  dame  to 
its  surface ; the  flame  being  extinguished  by  putting  on 
the  cover  of  the  vessel.  The  liquid  mixture  thus  prepared 
is  put  into  a vessel  of  suitable  form,  and,  when  cold,  the 
saw-plates,  which  are  heated  to  a cherry-red,  arc  precipi- 
tated edgowiso  into  it.  When  aufficiently  cooled  therein  to 
bo  handled,  they  arc  taken  out.  and  are  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely hard  and  brittle.  The  unctuous  matter  which 
adheres  to  them  being  then  partially  removetl,  they  aro 
taken  up  individually  by  a pair  of  tongs,  and  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  a clear  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  cause 
the  unctuous  matter  to  inflame,  or  biaxe  as  it  is  termed, 
which  reduces  the  saws  to  the  required  temper ; and.  whilst 
the  saw-plates  remain  hot,  any  warping  they  may  have 
acquired  in  the  process  is  removed  by  smart  blows  from  a 
hammer,  on  an  anvil  strewed  with  sand  to  prevent  their 
slipping  about  Tlic  next  operation  is  planishing  by  ham- 
mers, to  make  them  more  even  and  equally  elastic ; after 
which  the  f.aws  arc  ground  on  large  grindstones.  The 
plate  is  held  against  tho  circular  face  of  the  stone  by  an 
interposing  board,  against  which  the  grinder  presses  with 
nil  his  force,  in  order  to  grind  it  as  evenly  as  possible.  Ho 
stands  on  tip  toes,  stretching  over  the  stone,  which  revolves 
with  great  rapidity;  hU  hands,  arms,  breast,  and  knees 
being  all  brought  into  action  to  produce  the  desired  effect, 
while  lie  becomes  covered  with  the  sludge  formed  by  tho 
operation. 

As  the  process  of  grinding  impairs  the  flatness  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  savr-platcs,  they  are  submitted  to  a second 
hammering  by  the  planishcrs,  and  their  elasticity  is  restored 
by  heatifi^  them  over  a coke  firo  until  they  attain  a faint 
straw-colour.  The  marks  of  the  hammer  arc  removed  by 
oijain  passing  the  saws  lightly  over  a grindstone,  after 
which  the  final  polish  is  given  by  a fine  hard  stone,  a gloz- 
ing-wbeel  covered  with  buff-lealher  and  emery,  or  a 
wooden  wheel,  called  the  hard-head.  Any  defects  acquired 
during  those  processes  are  removed  by  a few  blows  with  a 
small  polished  hammer  upon  a post  of  hard  wood. 

The  saws  aro  * cleaned  off’  by  women,  by  rubbing  fine 
emery  over  them  lengthwise  with  a piece  of  oork-wood ; 
and  then  handed  to  the  tetter,  who  lays  each  alternate 
tooth  over  the  edge  of  a small  anvil,  anii  strikes  them  so 
as  to  bend  each  uniformly  into  a slight  deviation  from  the 
plane  of  the  saw,  and  then,  turning  the  saw-plate,  sets  the 
remaining  teoth  in  like  maimer,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Owing  to  this  set  of  tlio  teeth,  the  kerf  or  cut  made 
by  the  saw  is  rather  wider  than  the  thickness  of  tho  blade, 
which  therefore  passes  through  it  with  little  resistance. 
Tho  degree  of  deviation  from  the  plane  of  the  saw  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  wootl  to  be  cut ; the  wficst  wood  requir- 
ing the  widest  or  runkett  Sometimes  an  instrument 
with  a notched  edge,  called  a rutr-rrrea/,  is  used  for  setting 
the  teeth,  each  being  separately  lient  to  the  required 
degree,  or,  in  soma  cases,  two  or  more  at  a time;  and 


recently  an  ingenious  contrivance  resembling  a pair  of 
plyers,  and  having  a stop-screw  to  regulate  the  degree  of 
sut,  and  a moveable  plate  to  prevent  too  much  of  tbe  tooth 
being  bent,  has  been  introduced.  It  may  be  observed  that 
tho  mode  of  performing  this  operation  with  a hammer  has 
been  considered  to  have  an  advantageous  effect  in  harden- 
ing the  teeth.  AAer  being  set,  tbe  saw  is  placed,  between 
two  plates  of  lead,  in  a vice,  and  the  teeth  are  sharpened 
with  a triangular  file.  Thu  handies  are  then  fixed  on  by 
nuts  and  screws,  and  the  saws  cleaned  off,  oiled,  and  packed 
in  brown  paper  for  sale. 

Tho  Common  test  of  a good  saw  is  bending  it  into  a bow, 
and  letting  it  spring  back  again  into  a straight  lineifr  It  is 
a satisfactory  test  of  perfect  elasticity  and  uniformity  of 
thickness  in  the  blade,  which  are  two  of  tho  essential  pro- 
perties of  a good  saw ; but  it  is  considered  by  sumo  to  be 
an  unnecessary  trial,  and  to  spoil  saws  which  possess,  in 
other  respects,  the  qualities  of  a good  tool. 

The  teeth  of  car]>en(ers’  saws  are  so  formed  as  to  contain 
an  angle  of  60^.  and  they  are  made  to  incline  more  er  lcs<t 
forward  according  to  the  intended  use  of  tho  saw.  Ripping 
saws  havo  tho  front  of  the  tooth  perpendicular  to  a line 
ranging  with  thoir  points;  but  thoeo  for  cutting  across  the 
grain,  or  for  hard  wood,  must  have  the  front  of  the  teeth 
more  or  less  inclined  towards  that  imaginary  line.  Very 
small  thin  saws  are  sometimes  made  with  the  teeth  of  such 
a form  that  they  cut  towards,  instead  of  from,  tbe  jiersun 
using  them ; an  arrangement  which  counteracts  the  len- 
doncy  to  bending  consequent  on  the  thinness  of  the  plate. 
For  very  delicate  operations  saws  are  frequently  made  of 
watch-spring. 

Circular  saws,  being  used  only  in  connection  with  ma- 
chinery, are  described  under  8aw>MilL.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  file  their  teeth  in  such  a manner  that  their 
surfaces  may  not  bo  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  saw, 
but  inclined  in  tbe  direction  that  the  teeth  are  set ; so  that 
the  teeth,  when  culling,  first  remove  the  wood  from  tho 
sides  of  the  kerf,  leaving  a Utile  ridge  in  the  centre,  which 
tends  to  keep  the  saw  steady  in  its  course. 

In  cutting  a log  into  planks  with  a pit-saw,  it  is  necea- 
sarv  to  insert  wedges  m the  kerf,  in  ordor  to  keep  it  open, 
and  allow  free  ptssa|j|  for  the  saw.  To  save  tbe  trouble 
and  inconvenience  (^shifting  these  as  the  saw  proceeds, 
Mr.  Griffiths  invented  an  expanding  wedge,  for  which  ho 
received  a reward  from  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  repre- 


sented In  tho  annexed  cut,  a being  tlie  handle,  b b two 
springs,  and  c a cross-piece  to  prevent  the  wedge  from  fall- 
ing into  the  pit  when  fully  expanded.  When  the  saw  ban 
cut  two  or  three  feet  into  the  log,  tho  springs  are  to  be 
compressed  by  hand,  and  the  wedge  pushed  into  the  cut 
up  to  tho  ends  of  the  springs ; tho  cross  piece  resting  on 
the  top  of  the  balk.  The  elasticity  of  tho  springs  will  cause 
the  cut  to  0|)en  as  it  proceeds,  without  the  wedge  being 
moved  ; and  the  cross-bar  will  prevent  its  falling  when  it 
has  attained  its  full  expansion. 

For  an  account  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  sawing 
timber,  see  Saw-Mill. 

Saws  for  cutting  stone  aro  without  teeth,  although  they 
are  sometimes  sligntly  notched  upon  the  cutting  edge,  that 
they  may  collect  and  retain  the  particles  of  band  lliat  are 
conducted  into  the  cut  by  a small  current  of  water,  and  by 
the  attrition  of  which  the  eflTect  is  mainly  produced.  Tliu 
saw-plate  is  tightly  stretched  in  a kind  of  rectangular 
frame,  of  which  it  forms  the  lower  side ; and  the  frame, 
being  suspended  by  ropes,  is  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  one  or  two  men.  A board  is  laid  sloping  towards 
the  cut,  to  conduct  a constant  supply  of  unter  from  a reser- 
voir, anrl  a quantity  of  sand  is  laid  on  the  board,  so  that 
the  operator  can,  by  means  of  a hooked  stick,  draw  a little 
into  tho  stream  of  water  when  necessary.  Coarse  sharp 
sand  is  used  for  cutting  soA  stones,  and  fine  sand  for  those 
of  harder  quality;  the  sand  being  in  all  cases  carefully 
cleaned  and  siAeu  Sawing  stone  is  a very  slow  and  labori« 
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ous  operation ; a trood  workman  not  being  able  to  cut  more 
than  twentT-five  or  thirty  square  feet  of  Portland  stone  in 
a day ; ana,  as  commonly  practised,  it  invol?es  considerable 
waste  of  raatehal,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  saw  to 
swerre  fVoni  the  right  direction  when  the  atone  is  not  uni* 
form  in  hardness.  The  defects  of  the  common  process  have 
been  partially  avoided,  of  late  yean,  by  the  uao  of  atone- 
sawing  machinery,  worked  by  steam  or  water  power,  in 
which  the  effect  is  so  much  increased  by  greater  pressure 
upon  the  saws,  that,  according  to  the  * Bncyelopmdia  Me- 
tropolitana,’  one  saw  performs  as  much  work  in  seventy 
hours  as  a man  in  six  weeks,  and  with  such  accuracy  that 
tho  s#fbcc  scarcely  requires  any  dressing.  At  in  saw- 
mills for  wood,  any  number  of  saws  may  bo  worked  to- 
gether. so  adjusted  as  to  cut  a block  of  stone  into  slabs  of 
any  required  thickness.  Curved  forms  may  bo  cut  in  atone 
by  means  of  straight  saws;  but  a patent  was  obtained  in 
1810.  by  Mr.  Murdock,  for  cutting  columns,  stone  pipes, 
&c.  by  moans  of  a cylindrical  saw,  to  mounted  as  to  receive 
rotatory  motion  alternately  in  each  direction ; such  a motion 
being  found  more  suitable  for  cutting  stone  than  a continued 
rotation  in  one  direction. 

S.\W-FI8H,  a fish  belonging  to  the  flied-gilled  Cbon- 
droptcrygians,  nearly  related  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Sharks 
(.Sguafidtvi,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Rays.  [Squalida.] 

SAW-MILL.  In  this  article  will  be  embraced  not  onir 
such  points  in  the  mechanism  of  saw-mills,  strictly  so  callefi, 
as  appear  to  require  notice,  but  also  tome  other  contri- 
vances in  which  saws  are  used  in  connection  with  ma- 
chinery. and  not  simply  as  tools  impelled  and  guided  by  the 
hand.  Saws,  considered  merely  as  tools,  have  been  described 
under  Saw,  where  an  account  of  their  manufacture  will  also 
be  found. 

Although  saw-mills  have  not  been  very  generally  intro- 
duced till  within  a few  yean,  they  are  by  no  meatu  of  recent 
origin.  Saws  worked  by  machinery  were  known  on  the 
Continent  at  least  as  oarly  as  the  fifteenth  century,  though 
the  improvement  of  having  several  saws  in  the  same  frame, 
so  as  to  cut  a log  into  many  planks  by  one  operation,  is  sup- 

Kised  not  to  have  been  tri^  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

utwiihslonding  their  succeMful  use  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Norway,  and  other  places,  the  intror^tion  of  saw-mills  in 
England  was  much  opposed.  One  wsMrccted  near  London 
in  1663,  by  a Dutchman;  but  it  was  soon  abandoned.  In 
No.  419  of  Houghton's  'Culleclion  for  Improvement  of 
Husbandry  and  Trade,*  published  August  2,  1700,  the 
adoption  of  saw-mdls  in  this  country  is  strongly  recom- 
rooiidcd,  although  some  opposition  from  the  populace  is 
mentioned  as  not  improbable.  About  the  year  1767  or  1768 


a saw-mill  was  established  atLimebouse,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encourag^ent  of  Arts,  Manulkc- 
tures,  and  Commerce.  It  was  driven  by  wind,  and  super- 
intended by  a person  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  saw-mills  on  the  Cuntineiit.  This  mill  was  destroyed 
by  a riotous  mob ; but  Uia  ringleaders  being  severely  pu- 
nished, and  the  damage  made  good  by  the  county,  it  was 
again  aet  up,  and  toon  followed  by  others,  particularly  after 
the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  made  it  available  as  a 
moving  power  A similar  mill  is  said  to  have  existed  a few 
years  previously  at  Leith.  Many  of  the  earlier  saw  mills 
were  driven  by  water,  and  those  of  North  America  are  still 
generally  worked  bv  that  power. 

The  earliest  kind  of  sawing-machinery  was,  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  the  same  as  that  still  used  for  sawing  logs  of 
timber  into  planks.  In  this  machine  the  saws  are  stretched 
in  a frame  which  slides  up  and  down  on  vertical  guides; 
tlie  reciprocating  motion  being  im|Niried  to  the  frame  by  a 
crank  upon  an  axle  turned  by  a connection  with  the  water- 
wheel  or  other  prime  mover.  The  log  is  supporte*!  on  a 
carriage  resting  upon  rollers,  and  is  made  to  advance  a 
little  at  each  stroke  of  the  saws,  which  cut  during  llicir 
descent  only.  Pfgt-  1 and  2 represent  the  common  reci- 
procating saw-mill,  the  same  letters  in  both  refeiiing  to 
corresponding  parts.  The  machinery,  in  the  form  here  re- 
presented, occupies  two  stories ; the  cast-iron  framing  being 
teeurcly  bolted  down  to  the  basement  Hour,  and  rising 
through  the  upper  Hour,  which  is  shown  m section  at  h M. 
An  horisonlal  axle,  revolving  in  bearings  attached  la  the 
lower  part  of  the  framing,  is  turned  by  means  of  a slrap 
from  tne  axle  immediately  impelled  by  the  steam  engine, 
water-wheel,  or  other  moving  power.  Two  drums  or  rig- 
gers are  used,  that  marked  a being  on  the  axle, 

while  the  other,  b,  revolves  freely  ; the  driving  strap  being 
shifted  to  this  loose  rigger  when  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  ina- 
chino  without  stopping  the  engine  that  propels  it.  In  some 
of  the  earlier  saw-mills  the  motion  was  communicated  by  a 
train  of  cogged  wheels;  but  straps  are  preferable,  ns  they 
occasion  less  friction,  and,  in  case  of  any  accidental  obstruc- 
tion to  the  machinery,  will  give  way  without  injury,  while 
cog-wheels  would  be  broken  to  pieces.  It  may  be  observed 
here,  that  important  ailvanlagcs  have  been  derived  from  llic 
recent  introuuciiou  of  atraps  or  bands  formed  partly  of 
caouteboue,  for  driving  machinery;  as  their  elasiicil)  renders 
them  much  more  effective  and  durable  than  tlwsc  of  leather, 
and  obviatea  the  incotivenionce  of  slipping  over  the  pulleys, 
to  which  the  common  band!i  are  liabU  when  stretched  wuh 
use.  The  axle,  being  cranked,  imparts  a reciprocating  ino- 
lioii  to  the  taw-frame  li,  by  means  of  the  connecting-rod  c. 


The  vertical  motion  of  llte  saw-frame  is  ensured  by  its  slid- 
ing up  and  down  upon  smooth  pillars  or  guide-rods  at- 
tached to  the  frame- work  of  tho  machine;  iheae  being  usu- 
ally made  srpmre,  that  the  parts  sliding  upon  them  may  be 
screwed  up  so  as  to  fit  accurately  when  reduced  by  wear. 
In  some  maehinea  frielion-rollers  arc  used  instead  of  mere 
slides  for  guiding  the  saw-frame.  The  saws  (of  which 
eight  aro  repreeeiited  ioFiff.  % altbougb  a imaller  number 


may  bo  used)  art  stretched  tightly  in  the  frame,  commonly 
by  means  of  wedges  driven  through  roortim’-holes  in  their 
upper  end.  In  the  saw-mills  erected  at  tho  Royal  Arsenal, 
Woolwich,  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  M.  1.)  Brunei,  an  ingenious  ap- 
paratus is  used  to  stretch  the  ?iaws  equally.  At  each  end  of 
every  saw  is  a piece  of  iron  terminating  in  a hook.  The  hook 
at  tho  lower  end  of  the  saw  catches  upon  the  lower  cross-bar 
of  the  saw-frame,  and  that  at  tlie  upper  end  is  cv  uncctcd  with 
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shackle  hanging  on  the  upper  croM-bar,  and  capable  of 
being  lighten^  by  we<lgo«.  When  it  is  desired  to  fix  or 
tighten  the  saws,  the  saw-frame  is  raised  to  the  highest 
point  that  the  crank  will  allow,  and  held  securely  in  that 
position  while  a steelyard,  load^  to  the  degree  necessary 
to  produce  the  required  tension,  is  oonnocted  with  the 
shackle  of  each  saw  sucrassively  ; and,  while  they  are  thus 
stretched,  the  wedges  are  pushed  in  by  hand.  The  saws  are 
kept  parallel,  and  at  the  required  distance  apart,  by  placing 
between  them,  at  top  and  bottom,  pieces  of  wow  of  the 
thieknesA  of  the  intended  planks,  with  similar  pieces  out* 
sulo,  and  then  screwing  tbo  whole  firmly  together. 

As  the  saws  cut  only  in  their  descent,  and  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  is  therefore  very  unequal,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a lly-wheel,  e,  to  the  machine,  and  to  load  its  periphery 
in  Aurh  a manner  as  to  produce  as  equable  a motion  as  pos- 
sible. Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  sawing-ma- 
chines with  two  sets  of  saws,  one  of  which  should  cut  u/i- 
wards  i but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded.  A similar 
effect  is  someiimos  produced  by  connecting  two  machines 
with  one  axle;  the  cranks  being  so  adjust^  that  one  saw- 
frame  descends  while  the  other  rises.  As  sumo  incon- 
venience may  be  occasioned  by  the  common  arrangement  of 
a saw-mill,  in  which  several  machines  are  impelled  by  one 
engine,  when  the  different  quality  of  the  wooit  to  be  cut,  or 
other  circumstances,  may  render  various  rates  of  speed  de- 
sirable. it  is  proposed,  in  a patent  obtained  by  Mr.  M'Oowall, 
in  1 836.  to  work  each  saw-frame  by  a separate  steam-ongino, 
the  velocity  of  which  might  be  regulateu  without  interfering 
with  the  resL 

The  balks  of  timber  to  be  divided  into  planks,  of  which 
two  are  generally  operated  upon  simultaneously,  are  repre- 
sented in  section  in  Fig.  2.  and  one  of  them  in  profile  at 
Fig.  t.  They  aro  supported  by  rollers,  h A and  secured 
at  the  ends  by  suitable  fastoningB  to  a long  iron  carriage 
capable  of  passing  through  the  saw-frame,  and  having  a 
toothe<l  rack  along  its  under  side,  g*  is  a ratchet-wheel, 
which  by  the  intervention  of  a pall,  connected  with  an  ec- 
centric on  the  main  axle  of  the  machine,  is  turnwl  a little 
on  its  axis  during  each  descent  of  the  saw-frame.  The  axle 
of  this  wheel  extends  completely  across  tbo  machine,  and 
has  a toothed  pinion  working  into  the  rack  on  the  under 
side  of  the  timber-carriage,  which  is  thereby  moved  a little 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Pig.  I.  at  every 
downward  stroko  of  the  saws.  Thus  the  carriage  and  baltu 
of  timber  are  propelled  forward  as  fast  as  the  wood  is  cut ; 
and  when  the  planks  are  completely  divided,  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  carriage,  which  is  returned  to  its  original 
situation,  ready  for  the  next  operation,  by  turning  a wmeb- 
handle  on  the  end  of  the  axis  bearing  the  ratchet-wheel  g, 
(the  palls  or  detents  of  which  aro  turned  back  to  allow  it 
to  return) ; or,  m some  machines,  by  connecting  the  axle 
with  the  engine  in  such  a manner  as  to  obtain  a reversed 
motion.  In  order  to  keep  tho  balks  of  timber  stesuly  dur- 
ing the  cut,  their  inner  sides  slide  against  polished  steel 
plates  fixed  to  the  frame-work  of  the  machine,  again.At  which 
loey  are  pressed  by  rollers  held  in  contact  with  thoir  outer 
sides  by  weighted  levers,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  i.  Fig.  1. 
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In  the  saw-mills  erected  at  Woolwich  by  Brunei,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  before,  a contrivance  is  added  to 
allow  the  saw-fVame  to  retreat  backwards  a litllo  in  its 
ascent,  that  the  tc^th  may  not  touch  the  wood  when  not 
cutting.  An  American  inventor,  in  a patent  obtained  about 
1836,  proposes  to  sharpen  the  back  of  about  every  third 
tooth  of  (he  saws  to  a knife-edge ; tho  cutting-edges  being 
alternately  towards  each  side  of  the  saw.  By  t^is  means 
the  saws,  during  their  ascent,  shave  or  as  it  were  plane  the 
cut  surfaces,  and  leave  thorn  much  smoother  than  when  of 
the  ordinary  kind. 

As  in  all  reciprocating  machinery,  much  power  is.  lost  in 
the  apparatus  just  described,  in  consequence  of  the  alter- 
nating motion.  This  circumsianco  also  limits  the  spcod  of 
the  saws,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed is  further  retarded  by  the  saws  cutting  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  one- half  of  the  timo  being  occupied  in  the  ascent 
of  the  saw-frame  to  bring  it  into  the  position  for  making  an 
effective  stroke.  These  circumstances  have  led  to  the  use 
of  circular  saws,  which,  by  revolving  constantly  in  one 
direction,  require  less  power,  and  may  he  driven  with  far 
greater  speed  than  reciprocating  saws ; while  their  continu- 
ous action  not  only  exp^iles  tho  operation  of  sawing,  but 
also  makes  the  motion  of  the  machinery  more  unifbrm. 
Circular  saws  have  therefore  been  very  extensively  applied 
to  tho  more  delicate  kinds  of  sawing  within  tlie  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  bo  known  by 
whom  they  were  first  applied  to  the  cutting  of  wood.  It  is 
said  that  circular  saws  were  used  for  cutting  the  tooth  of 
watch  and  clock  wheels  long  before  they  were  used  for  other 
pur(K>ses.  Perhaps  the  must  interesting  kind  of  circular 
saw  is  tliat  used  fur  culling  logs  of  hard  wood  into  veneers 
Brunei,  to  whom  England  is  indebted  for  many  valu- 
able improvements  in  this  class  of  machinor)'.  took  out  a 
patent  in  1806  for  a method  of  constructing  very  large  cir- 
cular saws  by  attaching  several  pieces  of  steel  pluto  to  a 
llanch  of  ison  turned  perfectlv  true.  In  this  way  saws  have 
been  made  of  as  much  as  eignteen  feci  diameter ; but  such 
large  saws  can  only  be  used  fur  cutting  veneers  or  very 
thin  boards,  winch  will  easily  bend  so  as  to  pass  ibe  llanch 
of  the  saw,  which  is  necessarily  of  considerable  ihickneas. 
Figs.  3 aud  4 present  side  and  end  elevations  of  a circular 
veneering-saw,  os  used  at  tho  City  Saw-MilU,  to  the  pro- 


prietors of  which,  Meurs  Esdaile  and  Margrave,  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  the  faciUii^s  so  liberally  accorded  to  him  in 
the  inspection  of  their  interesting  works.  At  in  the  former 
illustrations,  the  same  letters  refer  to  corresponding  parts 
in  each  view  of  the  machine,  a is  the  saw,  consisting  of  a 
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nurob«r  of  plKtes  about  twenty  inches  long,  and  from  six  to 
ten  inrbcTi  wide,  secured  by  si'rewe  to  another  eet  of  plates 
that  aiu  firmly  attached  to  the  Itancii  or  foundation,  uluch 
is  of  cast-iron,  very  ihtck  in  tlie  centre,  and  tapering  to  a 
thin  odge.  The  outer  side  of  the  flanch,  or  that  along 
which  Uio  log  to  be  cut  has  to  pass,  is  made  either  quite 
Hal  or  slightly  concave.  When  the  saw  is  very  large,  the 
lower  part,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams,  passes  through 
the  dour  of  the  room.  The  saw  is  mounted  on  one  end 
of  an  axle,  revolving  in  firmly  secured  bearings,  b is 
a riggor  fixed  on  the  axle,  to  receive  motion,  by  means  of  a 
broad  strap,  from  the  engine;  and  c a loose  rigger,  to 
which  the  strap  is  shifted  when  it  is  necessary  to  slop  the 
aa«.  As  the  mere  cessation  of  the  moving  power  would  not 
stop  the  machine  as  quickly  as  is  desirable,  a wooden  wheel 
/is  added,  to  the  periphery  of  which  an  iron  strap  may  be 
pressed  by  a lever  so  as  to  arrest  iU  revolution,  and  bring 
the  machine  to  a staiid.  The  log  to  be  cut,  which  i«  marked 
A,  is  fixed  to  a carriage^,  which  slides  on  a kind  of  rail- 
way elevated  on  a substantial  framework.  The  under  side 
of  the  carriage  is  supplied  with  a rack,  working  into  a 
pinion  at  A,  to  which  motion  is  imparted  by  a train  of 
wheels,  partly  under  the  door,  and  turned  by  a strap  from 
the  rigger  d,  on  the  axis  of  the  saw;  « is  awheel  with 
several  grooves  of  different  diametera, by  a band  from  which 
an  apparatus  (not  shown  in  the  cuts)  is  moved  for  regulat- 
ing tno  velocity  with  which  the  carriage  is  propelled.  By 
means  of  screws  turned  by  a handle  attached  to  the  car- 
riage, the  log  is  made  to  project  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
saw  in  a trifling  degree  ; and  then  the  attendant  throw- 
ing iho  pinion  k into  gear,  the  carriage  with  the  leg  upon 
it  is  steadily  mured  along  its  railway,  while  the  thin  and 
flexible  Veneer  separated  by  the  saw  slides  along  the  con- 
vex side  of  the  saw-tlancb  at  i.  When  the  carriage 
has  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  log,  the  detached 
veneer  is  carefully  removed,  ut>d  the  carriage  brought 
rapidly  back  to  its  original  situation  by  reversing  the  motion 
of  the  pinion ; a process  readily  effected  by  means  of  a 
clutch-box  beneath  the  Uoor,  with  a handle  brought  to  a 
cont'eniont  situation  for  the  attendant.  The  apparatus 
which  imparts  a transverse  motion  to  the  log  is  then  again 
moved,  so  as  to  project  the  log  sufficiently  beyond  the  plane 
of  the  saw  to  allow  another  veneer  to  be  cut  off,  and  the 
same  process  is  again  gone  through. 

A stuiionar)'  bliield  of  thin  brass  is  used  to  cover  the  saw 
on  the  convex  side,  at  the  point  where  the  veneer  turns  out 
of  the  straight  course  to  pass  the  flanch;  and.  when  the 
woo<l  is  very  brittle,  another  shield  is  usetl.  pressing  the 
outer  side  of  the  veneer,  both  to  diminish  Uie  risk  of  its 
breaking,  and  to  prevent  bits  that  may  be  detached  from  it 
fl)ing  off  against  the  face  of  the  person  attending  the  ma- 
chine. Several  minor  contrivances,  which  it  ia  unnecessary 
hero  to  detail,  are  added  for  various  purposes  of  convenience 
and  safety.  The  axle,  with  its  riggers,  &c.,  are  enclosed  by 
boarding,  and  a boarded  channel  is  usually  made  to  receive 
the  veneer.  In  some  machines  the  veneer  passes  beneath 
the  axle,  and  in  others  in  a curved  channel  by  its  side,  in 
which  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  log  cither  above 
or  below  iho  level  of  the  axle.  When  large  lug»  are  to  be 
operated  on,  they  are  secured  to  the  carriage  by  iron  clamps, 
or  dogt ; but  when  they  are  reduced  to  a thin  slice,  or  jUtch^ 
they  are  glued  to  a wowen  frame  attached  to  the  carriage, 
by  which  arrangement  the  saw  will  out  as  long  as  there 
remains  a sufficient  thickness  of  wood  to  be  divided ; and, 
by  soRcuing  the  glue  with  hot  water,  tlie  thin  slice  remain- 
ing on  tl^  frame  may  be  detached.  When  the  saw-plates 
are  worn  down  by  repealed  sharpening,  they  are  moved 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  liunch.  different  rows  of 
screw-holes  being  provided  for  that  purpose.  By  a judicious 
arrangement  of  these  holed,  the  plates  may  be  used  until 
one  row  is  filed  away,  and  they  are  reduced  to  about  an  iucli 
and  a half  in  width. 

In  the  principal  room  for  culling  veneers  at  the  City  Saw- 
Mills,  there  are  eight  saws,  varying  from  eight  loicventecti 
feet  diameter,  and  revolving  from  seventy  to  ninety  tunes 
in  a minute.  In  erecting  the  mills  the  greatest  fiossible 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  solidity  of  base  for  the  machineiy ; 
each  saw  having  a separate  foundation  of  brickwork.  The 
necessity  for  such  precaution  may  be  readily  conceived  when 
the  sue  of  tho  saws  is  considered,  end  it  is  remembered  that 
they  are  to  cut  from  ten  to  fourteen  veneers  out  of  an  inch 
of  wood ; and  so  romplotcly  has  the  desired  solidity  and 
sleadineae  been  attained,  that  when  the  cyo  is  brought  into 


the  plane  of  the  largest  saw  while  it  is  revolving  its  motion 
can  scarcely  be  discerned.  Logs  of  nbout  fi>c  feet  diameter 
have  been  cut  by  this  apparatus.  The  writer  was  present 
during  the  conversion,  or  cutting  up,  pf  the  largest  log  that 
had  Wen  placed  on  the  coniago  in  one  piece,— a log  of 
Honduras  luahogany,  eighteen  feet  lone  und  three  fcoi  one 
inch  square;  from  which  unbroken  sTiccls  were  lakon  off 
at  the  rate  of  about  ten  to  an  inch,  and  so  beautifully  smooth 
as  to  require  scarcely  any  dressing. 

A patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  C^raig,  in  )S31.  fur  several 
contrivances  for  culling  veneers,  in  one  of  which  a nurqbcr 
of  small  circular  saws  ore  mode  to  traverse  the  whole  length 
of  tho  log,  which  revolves  slowly  on  iU  axis;  so  that,  by  the 
combined  motion  of  the  saws  and  the  log.  the  whole  piece 
of  wood  is  converted. into  n coniinuous  spiral  veneer,  resem- 
bling those  produced  by  the  celebrated  vcncer-cuUing  ma- 
chinery used  in  Russia,  in  which  a knife-edged  insUument 
is  used  as  a cutter.  [Wood-Cuttino  Machinery.] 

As  before  explained.  large  circular  saws  are  only  adapted 
fur  cutting  very  thin  slices  or  boards;  they  are  never  u.sod 
for  cutting  off  a erealer  thickness  than  half  an  inch,  and 
rarely  so  much.  When,  thcrefure,  the  piece  cut  off  ia  too 
thick  to  be  diverled  from  the  straight  line  fo  pass  the  llanch 
of  the  saw,  a saw  of  much  smaller  size,  and  furmc<l  of  a 
single  plate  of  steel,  is  used.  Such  a saw  is  usually  mounted 
in  a bench  or  table,  under  which  the  axle  passes,  and 
having  a slit  or  opening  through  which  the  upper  part  of 
tho  saw  projects.  Tho  saw  ia  kept  steady  by  means  of  two 
thick  plates  or  (langcs  of  iron,  about  oue-'lhird  its  diameter, 
one  of  which  is  screwed  lightly  up  to  each  vide  of  the  plate. 
The  true  motion  of  tho  saw  is  sometmies  further  provided 
fur  by  means  of  adjusting  screws  inserted  in  the  bench,  in 
such  a manner  as  to  confine  the  saw-plate  very  near  its 
periphery.  The  piece  of  wood  to  he  cut  is  laid  on  Iho 
smooth  surface  of  the  table,  and  pu^hed’towaids  the  saw  by 
hand;  its  motion  being  directed  by  a moveable  guide  or 
rule  screwed  to  the  table,  and  capable  of  adjustment  to  any 
distance  from  the  ^aw.  but  always  remaiiiing  parallel  to  it. 
By  inclining  tho  surface  of  the  table,  or  the  axle  ol  the  saw', 
the  wood  may  bo  cut  to  any  require  bevel ; and  by  fixing 
two  or  more  saws  on  the  same  axle,  several  pieces  mav  Im 
i cut  off  simultaneously.  Small  circular  saws,  so  mounted, 
are  ufien  moved  by  means  of  a treadle  and  crank,  and,  by  a 
variety  of  ingenious  modifications,  may  be  applied  to  many 
useful  purposes. 

Circubr  bench-saws  are  occasionally  used  of  throe  oi  four 
feet  diameter,  though  they  are  generally  much  smaller  ; but. 
owing  to  the  projection  of  their  flanges,  they  will  only  cut 
I through  a piece  of  wood  of  about  one  third  their  diameter. 
Amunt^  the  suggestions  made  for  applying  the  advantages 
of  continuous  motion  without  this  inconvenience,  is  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Smart,  who  did  much  in  introducing  and  im- 
proving sawing-machinery.  He  proposed  to  use  a long 
endless  band  of  steel,  stretched  tightly  In’twcen  two  rollers, 
and  toothed  on  one  edge  : by  w hich  an  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced similar  to  that  of  two  straight  saws,  one  always  cut- 
ting downwards  and  tho  other  upwards.  A routrivanco 
was  patented  in  182-1,  by  Messrs.  Sayncr  and  Greenwood, 
by  which  limbers  of  large  size  may  be  cut  by  two  circular 
saws,  each  cutting,  as*  represeiiicd  in  Ftg.  rather  more 


than  half  through  the  log.  It  was  projiosed  in  this  patent 
to  cut  several  planks  at  once,  by  fixing  a number  of  saws  on 
tho  same  axle,  separated  by  flanges  of  the  Ihickness  of  the 
iniendeil  planks;  and  when  the  planks  are  to  Imi  sub- 
divided into  scantlings  or  laths,  to  employ  a series  of  hori- 
zontal saws  fixed  upon  a vertical  axis  to  cut  tho  planks  as 
soon  as  they  leave  tho  first  set  of  snws. 

In  the  beautiful  and  ingenious  block-machinery  erected 
at  Portsmouth  by  Brunei,  saws  arc  extensively  applied. 
For  (hvidiiiy  large  logs  tiansvcnw-dy  into  piece*  of  ony 
reauirvd  length,  a large  cro-,s*cut  saw  moved  backwardk 
and  foi-wards  by  mochincry  in  a similar  manner  to  tho 
usual  mode  of  working  such  by  hand,  is  used;  but  for  cut* 
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tine  smaller  blocks  a circular  saw  is  employed,  mounlod  in 
such  m roamior  that  it  maybe  applied  to  any  side  of  the 
log.  tho  saw  always  continuing  in  the  same  plane.  Fig.  6 
represents  the  contrivance  by  which  this  is  eSbeted.  omit* 
ting  every  part  nut  essential  for  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  tho  saw  U moved,  a is  the  log  to  be  cut,  supported 


on  a frame  which  allows  the  saw  to  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  log  in  any  liirection  ; b the  saw,  fixed  on  the  end  of 
an  axle  supported  by  a swinging  frame,  pivoted  ut  e to  the 
end  of  another  moveable  frame  vibrating  on  an  axis  at  d. 
The  motion  is  communicated  by  a strap  passing  over  guide- 
wheels  near  tlic  axis  to  a wheel  on  the  axis  c;  and  from 
a second  whoel  un  the  axis  c.  also  by  an  endless  band,  to  a 
wheel  on  the  axis  to  which  tho  saw  is  attached,  e,  c,  are  two 
small  wheels  made  to  press  against  the  last-mentioned 
band  when  it  is  necessary  to  tighten  it.  / and  g are  rods 
UHOil  to  guide  the  saw-frame,  the  former  affecting  its  motion 
horisontally  and  the  latter  vertically;  these  rods  being 
movisl  by  racks  attached  to  them,  working  into  pinions 
turned  by  the  handles  h and  i.  When  the  log  is  proi>er]y 
adjusted,  the  attendant,  by  moving  the  handles  A end  t, 
brings  the  saw  successively  in  contact  with  each  of  its  sides ; 
and  thus,  os  it  will  cut  in  any  direction  as  fur  as  the  centre 
of  the  log,  it  will  divide  a piece  of  wood  of  nearly  its  own 
diameter.  This  apparatus  is  used  fur  culling  elm  for  tho 
shells  of  the  blocks,  and  a somewhat  similar  contrivance  is 
adopted  for  dividing  l^um  vite  into  suitable  pieces  for  the 
sheaves.  In  it  the  saw  is  placed  borisonlally,  its  axle  being 
vertical,  and  attached  to  a frame  which  moves  on  a vertical 
axis,  like  a dour  on  its  hinges.  The  log.  which  is  placed 
vertically,  U made  to  revolve  slowly,  so  as  to  present  every 
side  to  the  saw,  which  is  pressed  against  it  by  a lever  at- 
tached to  the  frame.  Of  these  and  several  other  saixing- 
machincs  a ver)’  full  description  is  given  by  Farey,  in  his 
account  of  the  block  machinery,  in  Rees's  * Cyclopmdia,’ 
art.  ' Machinery.* 

Mr.  Bailmaii,  of  the  United  States,  patented  some  curious 
modifications  of  sawing  machinery  about  1824.  Ho  found 
that  when  a circular  saw  is  propelled  with  great  velocity,  it 
Will  cut  much  more  smoothly  and  easily  if  it  have  only  a 
few  teeth  placed  at  equal  distances  round  its  circumference 
than  if.  as  usual,  its  periphery  be  full  of  teeth,  a,  Fig.  7, 
represents  this  kind  of  saw.  which  has  four  cutting  instru- 
ments called  section  teeth,  each  consisting  of  two  teeth  re- 


sembling a hawk's  bill  in  form.  The  saving  of  labour  as 
compared  with  a common  saw  is  estimated  at  full  three* 
fourths,  and  it  is  stated  that,  when  driven  at  a proper  speed 
(which  is  from  a thousand  to  twelve  hundred  revolutions 
per  minute),  it  will  cut  nine  or  ten  inebos  in  depth  into  the 
hardest  white  oak  limber  with  the  greatest  ease.  Hr.  East- 
man contrived  tlmse  saws  for  cutting  up  timber  m an  uu- 
P.C.,  No.  1291. 


usual  way,  not  through  the  log,  but  from  the  eirrtirofeience 
to  the  centre;  so  that  tho  cuts  form  the  radii  of  a circle, 
and  the  planlu  or  boards  produced  are  thicker  at  tho  oulcc 
than  the  inner  edge,  c.  Fig.  7,  is  an  end  view  of  tho  log 
showing  a few  cuts  of  the  saw.  It  is  laid  on  a carriage 
which  moves  it  towards  the  saw,  and  is  so  fixed  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  one  cut  it  turns  a little  upon  its  axis  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  next.  To  make  lire  outer  edges  of  the  plunks 
smooth  and  uniform,  a pair  of  teeth  called  rappers  (marked 
b,  b in  Ibe  cut)  are  screwed  to  the  side  of  the  saw ; and  these 
remove  one  or  two  inches  of  the  sap  or  soft  outer  wood  from 
each  plank.  When  the  log  is  of  sufficient  lixe,  a second  set 
of  cuts  may  be  mode,  after  removing  the  planks  formed  by 
the  first  operation.  The  boards  cut  by  this  machinery  are 
much  used  fur  covering  buildings,  for  which  their  feather- 
edged  form  especially  adapts  them ; and  they  are  found  to 
withstand  the  influence  of  the  weather  far  better  than 
others;  a circumstance  readily  occounted  for  by  tbe  fact, 
which  may  bo  observed  in  a stick  of  timber  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather,  that  all  cracks  caused  by  shrinkage 
lend  towards  the  centre  of  the  tree,  or  in  the  direction  in 
which  these  boards  are  cut. 

All  tho  varieties  of  apparatus  tliat  have  been  described 
are  for  the  purpose  of  making  straight  cuts;  but  it  is  some- 
times desirable  to  produce  curved  forms  by  sawing,  for  which 
purpoM  there  are  several  ingenious  contrivances.  In  18UC 
the  Society  of  Arts  rewarded  Hr.  Trotter  for  the  invention 
of  a concave  circular  saw,  resembling  a watch-glass  in  form, 
which  was  mounted  in  a bench  like  the  common  bench- 
saw,  and  to  which  the  wood  was  directed  by  curved  guides. 
Hany  useful  forms  are  cut  by  a saw  consisting  of  a cylinder 
of  ateel,  toothed  on  tbe  edge,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8.  Such 
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saws,  which  are  called  crown  or  curvilinear  saws,  or,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  saws  used  in  the  operation  of  tre- 
panning. trefMn  saws,  are  used  for  cutting  circular  pieces 
of  wood  to  form  the  sheaves  of  blocks ; and,  when  of  larger 
dimensions,  for  cutting  chair-backs,  felloes  of  wheels,  curxed 
brush-handles,  &c.  Fur  these  purposes  they  are  sometimes 
used  as  much  as  five  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  machine 
patented  by  Hr.  Dodds,  in  lo3.3,  an  arrongemeni  resem- 
bling the  common  reciprocating  saw-mill  is  applied  to  cur- 
vilinear sawing,  by  causing  the  carriage  on  which  the  timber 
is  supported  to  deviate  from  the  straight  course,  and  follow 
the  curvatures  of  a model  of  tho  required  form;  while  tho 
saws,  being  attached  to  the  frame  by  pivots,  are  capable  of 
adapting  their  position  to  the  curve.  This  machine  is  ap- 
plicable in  many  eases  in  which  neither  of  the  preceding 
would  be  available ; and,  by  using  several  saws,  many  pieces 
of  wood  may  be  cut  together. 

SAXE,  MARSHAL.  Maurici,  Col’.st  or  Saxony. 
was  the  noiural  sou  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland  and 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  of  the  countess  of  KoDnigsmarck,  a 
Swedish  lady  of  nigh  rank.  Maurice  was  born  at  Dresden, 
October  i9,  IG9G.  In  1 788,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  he 
served  in  the  army  of  the  allies  under  the  count  of  Schulcra- 
bourg  before  Lble;  m 17U9  he  had  a horse  shot  under  him 
at  the  siege  of  Tournay  ; and  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Mol- 
plaquel  in  the  same  year.  HU  father  soon  afterwanls  gave 
nim  a regiment  of  Mvalry,  with  which  he  fought  agoinst 
Sweden,  and  was  at  tho  taking  of  StraUund.  When  he  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age  his  mother  got  up  a marriage  be- 
tween him  and  the  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Loben,  a Ger- 
man lady,  who  was  about  tbe  same  ago. 

When  Prince  Eugene  was  besieging  Belgrade  bo  was 
joined  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who.  when  the  campaign  was 
terminated,  returned  to  Dresden,  and  after  a short  slay  re- 
paired to  Paris  ( 1 720),  where  be  was  introduced  to  tho  duke 
of  Orleans,  then  regent,  who  received  him  in  the  most  lUt- 
(eriog  manner,  and  conferred  on  him  the  tlilo  of  Marescltal- 
VoL.  XX.— 3 <3 
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dc<Camp.  On  Iiii  lofurn  to  Prculen  to  a«k  his  Anhcr’s 
ermission  lu  accept  iho  dignity,  ho  conirit'cd  to  ticparato 
imsoir  from  hU  wife  hy  procming  a divorce.  No  blumo  is 
imputed  lo  her  except  jealousy,  fur  which  Ihero  was  no 
doubt  sutticient  cause,  constancy  in  his  attachments  lo  the 
other  sex  being  by  no  means  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Maurice.  He  soon  returned  to  France,  and  look  the  com* 
mand  of  a regiment,  which  he  matUBuvred  according  to  a 
plan  of  his  own,  ami  for  which  he  received  the  praise  of 
Folani.  He  continued  for  a considerable  time  lo  study 
mathematics  and  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  placca  under 
that  skilful  tactician. 

In  the  year  I7',2G  Maurice  of  Saxony  set  out  for  the  north, 
in  the  hope  of  being  elected  duke  of  Courland  through  the 
interest  of  his  father.  By  the  exertions  of  Anna  Iwanowna, 
duchess  of  Courland  (widow  of  tho  duke  Frederic-William. 
who  died  in  1711),  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  lo 
him,  his  election  was  carried,  tlrough  there  were  other  can- 
diilatea,  and  ho  was  opposed  by  tlie  czarina  Catharina  I., 
who  sent  Menaikoff  to  seize  him  in  Milau  ; but  he  defended 
himself  in  the  palace,  and  the  Russians  retired.  Tl>c  Rus- 
sian inltuem-e  was  then  used  m the  Polish  diet,  which,  in 
virtue  of  its  right  of  suzereigniy,  auromoned  him  to  appear 
before  them,  but  he  refused  to  do  ao,  and  tho  diet  in  oonae- 
quem  e signed  his  proscription.  He  attempted  to  defend 
himself  in  his  territory,  but  the  Russians  fori^  him  to  Hee, 
ami  he  escaped  lo  France  with  nothing  hut  his  diploma  of  vleo- 
Ikxi.  In  1728.  after  the  death  of  Catharina  1.,  the  ducheu 
of  Courland,  whose  attachment  lo  him  continued,  invited 
him  to  return,  which  he  did,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
she  would  have  made  him  her  partner  on  the  throne  of  tho 
czars,  to  which  she  was  elected  in  1730,  if  she  had  not  pro- 
viousty  discovered  a glaring  instance  of  his  inconstancy, 
whereupon  he  was  immediately  dismissed.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  afiei  wards  repaired  to  Dresden.  His  father, 
Augustus  II.,  died  in  1733. 

Wnr  having  been  declared  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1733,  Maurice  of  Saxony  repaired  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles to  solicit  employment,  and  lie  was  sent  to  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  rummanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Plrilipsbuig,  and  was 
ap|.oiiited  lieutenant-general  at  the  peace  of  1 736.  He  now 
returned  to  Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  ]>ruseculiiig  his 
claim  to  tho  dukedom  of  Courland,  but  failing  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  went  ogam  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  lo  the 
sluily  of  the  art  of  war  and  to  the  completion  of  a work  on 
which  he  had  cmplovcd  himself  for  some  time,  and  which 
ho  called  * Mos  Reveries.’ 

On  the  doath  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  a ge- 
neral war  bruko  out.  Louis  XV'.  sent  an  army  into  Bo- 
hemia under  the  marshal  of  Belle-Isle,  the  left  wing  of 
which  was  confided  to  the  Count  of  Saxony,  who  was  cluiiged 
with  (he  invu-vtmcnl  of  Prague  (1741),  whieh  betook  by 
assault  in  a few  days,  and  wiUi  equal  rapidity  the  fortress  of  | 
Ki;ru.  He  was  aheru  ards  appointed  lo  tho  command  of  the 
army  of  Bavaria,  and  dUplayM  equal  skill  in  dofoiiHive  war- 
fare OB  in  ofTunsivo.  Hu  was  also  employed  in  the  defence 
of  Alsace,  when  he  was  suddenly  sumiDoned  by  Louis  XV. 
to  assist  in  placing  Prince  Edward  the  Protendor  on  Uie 
tiirone  of  hU  ancestors,  but  ho  had  scarcely  reached  Dun- 
kirk when  a tempest  destroyed  a part  of  his  squadron,  and 
the  rest  was  blockaded  hy  an  English  licet.  Maurice  re- 
turned to  Versailles,  and  DiuU  bestowed  on  him  the  staflf 
of  a .Marshal  of  France  (March,  1743). 

In  1741  Louis  XV.  cniurud  Flanders  with  an  army  of 
SU.Odu  men,  the  left  wing  being  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  appointed  to  cover  tho  sieges  whioh 
were  to  be  undortakon  by  Maisbal  Noaiiles  under  tho  im- 
mediate inspection  of  the  king.  Menai,  Yprtts,and  Fumes 
were  quickly  gained,  when  news  was  brought  that  Pnneo 
Charles  had  entered  Alsnco.  The  king  and  Marshal  Noaiiles 
hastened  to  its  defence  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops, 
leaving  Marshal  Saxe  alone  in  Flanders  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensivo  ngainst  an  army  three  times  as  mitnerous  as  his 
own  ; he  raiintaitied  hu  position  however  wilheonsummate 
skill,  keeping  the  allies  continually  in  check,  and  retaining 
the  conquests  which  had  beeu  made  at  the  bugiiming  of  the 
campaign. 

In  1745  I./3uis  XV*.  returned  to  Flanders  with  a large 
additional  force,  amounting,  with  that  already  in  Flanders, 
to  luo.doo  men,  of  which  MoltsIisI  Saxo  was  now  appointed 
■eneral-in-chief,  Marslial  Noaiiles  consGuting  to  act  under 
him.  On  the  22nd  of  AprJ,  1743,  the  campaign  was  opened 


hy  tho  siege  of  Tournay.  The  allies  adianccd  to  its  support 
with  45.UUU  men.  English,  Ilanovcrians,and  Dutch.  Marshal 
Saxe  was  suffeiiiig  under  drousy.  and  underwent  the  upera- 
tioii  of  tapping  on  the  I8ih.  Notuithsianding,  he  advanced 
lo  oppose  the  allies  with  a force  not  exceeding  theirs,  be 
himself  being  obhgeil  to  be  borne  in  a litter.  On  the  lilh 
uf  M«y  he  was  attacked  near  the  village  of  Fontenor,  where 
he  had  pul  himself  in  position.  The  English  and  Hano- 
verians advanced  to  the  attack  of  his  redoubts  in  a denso 
column,  and  for  awhile  bore  everything  befura  ibom.  sus- 
tamiug  repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  the  steady  and  un- 
interrupted fire  of  the  French  infanlry  with  a determination 
which  seemed  tomskeviclury  certain.  But  the  perseverance 
of  Marshal  Saxe  at  length  prevailed ; the  Dutch  kept  aloof, 
and  four  large  { ioces  of  artillery  being  also  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  English  column,  it  was  at  length  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  defeat  followotl.  The  French  victory  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  soon  followed  by  the  conquest  of  ail  Belgium.  'I'be 
conqueror  of  Fontenoy  was  presented  by  Louis  XV.  with 
the  clidteau  of  Chamhord,  and  luO.OQt)  francs  of  annual 
revenue  arising  from  the  estate.  Tournay,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Oudenarde,  Ostend,  Brussels,  Mono,  Charleroi,  and  Namur 
were  all  taken  between  May  23,  1745,  and  Sept.  19. 174G. 

In  the  campaign  of  1747  Marshal  Suxe  took  Lafeldi  after 
a hard-fought  battle  (July  2),  which  he  followed  up  hy  the 
com{uesl  of  Bergen-op  Zoom,  and  in  1 74S  by  that  of  M«ias- 
Iricht,  The  allies  now  made  overlurf»  of  peace,  which 
was  definitely  settled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  same  year. 

Marshal  Saxo  survived  about  two  years  to  enjoy  live 
honours  which  were  lavishly  showered  upon  him.  Hu  died 
November  30,  1 750. 

Marshal  Saxe's  work,  ‘ Mes  RIveries,*  was  published  in 
1757,  5 vuls.  410.  It  is  a work  on  military  affairs,  which  is 
said  to  contain  a good  deal  uf  valuable  matter  mixed  up  with 
roanv  assertions  which  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  was  trans- 
lateil  into  English  by  Sir  William  Fawretl.  * The  Reveries  ; 
or.  Memoirs  U|x>n  the  Art  of  War.  by  Field-Marshal  Count 
Saxe;  translated  from  the  French,’  1757,  4lo. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  a soldier,  and  ' a ripe  and  good  one,* 
but  nothing  more.  When  at  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
the  Acad6mio  Fran^oise  absurdly  offered  to  make  him  a 
member,  which  he  had  the  good  sense  lo  decline,  fur  though 
be  had  great  knowledge  of  his  art  and  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  it,  his  hteiary  Bcquirements  would  have  done 
no  honour  to  that  learned  body,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
following  specimen  of  his  orthography  given  in  the  ' Uio- 
graphic  Universelle  :*  * Ils  vcule  me  fere  de  laCsdeinie; 
sela  miret  come  une  bage  a un  chas.’  The  Marshal  was  a 
man  of  large  size  and  extraordinary  personal  strength. 

{L'Artdf  r<‘r»/er  frs  Datet;  Riograykie  VnivertfUe.) 

SAXE-ALTENBURG,  a small  duchy  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  consists  of  twoprincipsl 
divisions;  tho  eastern  alimg  tho  banks  of  the  Pleisse,  and 
tho  Western,  which  is  tra>ersed  by  the  Saalc.  The  two  parts 
I are  separated  by  the  intervening  territory  of  Reuss.  The 
. eastern  is  bounded  on  tite  north-east  and  south-east  by  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south-west  bv  Weimar,  on  tho 
west  by  Reuss,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Ifrussian  Saxony; 
the  wostern  division  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  tho  cast  by  Reuss,  on  the  south  east  and  west 
by  VV'cimar,  and  on  the  south-west  hy  Coburg  and  Schwarz- 
hurg.  Tho  ducliy  lies  between  51**  and  53"  N.  lat.,  and  1 1” 
and  13* E. long.  Thoaroa  is483square  miles.  Thecliinaleis 
mild  and  salubrious.  The  country  is  hilly,  richly  wooded, 
and  fertile.  It  is  also  favourably  situated  for  commerce,  and 
on  the  wlu>le  it  is  one  of  the  must  tiourishing  and  best  culti- 
vated of  the  German  stoles.  The  hills  in  the  eastern  divi- 
sion are  gentle  undulations,  and  covered  with  forest-trees; 
those  in  the  western  chietly  with  pines.  The  highest  points, 
the  Dolenstein  near  Kalila.  anu  the  Kuchberg,  are  how- 
ever not  above  1000  feet  high.  Insulticd  branches  of  the 
Thuringian Foresi  run  north-castas  far  as  the  duchy  of  Al- 
tenburg,  where  the  valley  of  the  Saalo  separates  them  from 
the  low  hills  of  the  duchy.  The  rivers,  which  arc  tery  in- 
considerable. and  alt  tributaries  of  tlie  Elbe,  ere  the  Saale, 
with  tbsOrla  and  Roda,  and  the  Pleisse,  which  is  properly 
the  river  of  the  country,  with  its  small  tributary  streams  tho 
Sproltaaiid  (^rstenberg.  There  , are  several  largo  lakes, 
and  also  mineral  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
that  at  Ronneburg.  The  soil  is  highlv  favournblo  to  the 
cultivation  of  corn  (particularly  rye  and  wbealX  pulse,  po- 
tatoes, rape-teed,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  natives  of  Altcnburg 
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excel  the  other  Haxons  in  ai’riculture.  and  are  coni i'leved  in- 
ferior only  to  the  farmers  of  lliiUtcin  and  Belgium.  They  also 
pay  much  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cnltlu;  thoir  aheep  are 
of  a auperior  breed,  and  the  horaea  of  n remarkably  ilrong 
make,  swine  are  abundant,  al40  wild  boors,  and  deer. 
Frurt  is  very  plentiful,  and  much  improved  since  the  esta- 
blishment uf  un  horticultural  society.  There  are  but  few 
minerals.  Attempts  are  now  making  to  work  the  iron-mines 
in  the  vicinity  of  Runneburg ; the  extensive  peat-flelds  near 
Altenburg  yield  abundance  of  fuel.  A very  fine  porcelain 
earth  is  also  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altenburg, 
which  supplies  the  fomous  porcelain  manufactory  at  Oulha. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  chieHv  confined  to  woollen  rloilis, 
stockings,  and  wooden- wares.  TTheru  are  considerable  tan- 
neries at  Altenburg,  Kahla,  Rbenbeig,  and  Lurka.  The 
articles  of  export  are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  butter,  and  limber. 

The  duchy  contained,  in  1836,  a population  of  121,990,  of 
whom  71,519  were  Wends,  who  are  distinguished  by  their 
pecular  costume  and  manners.  The  inhabitants  profess 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  number  of  Reiman  Catholics 
does  not  exceed  2UU.  The  duchy  contains  8 towns,  2 market- 
towns,  458  villages,  and  19,85fi  houses.  With  regard  to 
education,  Jena  is  liio  common  university  of  AUenhurg  and 
tile  other  Saxon  duchies.  Thcro  is  a gymnasium  at  Ali^n- 
burg,  a lyceumat  Biaenberg,  six  town  schools,  besides  several 
preparatory  and  Sunday  schools,  a seminary  for  school- 
maKiers,  a school  of  design,  another  for  arts  and  mechanics, 
a foundation  for  noblo  ladies,  and  some  scientific  assucia- 
tiuiis. 

Tlic  duke  of  Saxe-AUenburg  is  a member  of  the  Germanic 
Conrederaiioii.  and  has  one  vote.  By  the  new  constituliou 
of  29tn  April,  1831,  the  Slates,  which  assemble  every  four 
years,  consist  of  three  classes,  but  all  the  twelve  delegates, 
under  a president  nominated  by  the  duke,  form  only  one 
chamber. 

Altenburg,  like  all  the  country  between  the  Saalo  and 
the  Mulda,  forms  part  of  the  aniient  Osterland,  and  ai>- 
peurs  from  a very  early  period  to  have  been  under  the  mar- 
graves of  Meissen.  Alter  numerous  changes  of  masters,  it 
was  formed  into  a separate  prinripality  in  1603,  when  duke 
John  of  Weimar,  grandson  of  John  Frederic,  the  unfortu- 
nate elector  of  Saxony,  dividud  the  hereditary  dominions 
with  the  son  of  his  deceased  brother,  Frudcric  William  1., 
to  whom  he  gave  Alienburg.  while  he  himself  retained 
Weimar.  On  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Altenburg  in 
1672,  the  larger  portion  reverted  to  Ernest  the  Pious,  duke 
of  Gotha.  From  this  period  the  principality  of  Alten- 
burg was  governed  by  the  family  of  Saxc-Outha,  till  it 
expired  in  tho  person  of  Frederic  IV.,  in  February,  1825. 
By  the  territorial  compact  among  tho  three  junior  branches 
of  tho  bouse  of  Gotha,  vis.  Mciningen,  Hildburghausen, 
and  Coburg,  tho  duke  of  llildburghausen,  on  the  15th  No- 
voniber,  1826,  resigned  his  own  territories  to  Meiningeii,  and 
rvoeiverl  in  lieu  the  duchy  of  Altenburg,  with  the  exception 
of  the  districts  of  Bisenberg  and  Kamburg.  The  only  towns 
in  this  duchy  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants  are;  — I,  Al- 
lonburg.  which  has  13,763  inhabitants.  2,  Ronneburg,  a 
walled  town,  containing  a ducal  palace,  two  churches,  ond 
above  5000  inhabitants,  who  subsist  by  agriculture,  me- 
chanical trades,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  pottery, 
porcelain,  and  leather.  Near  the  town  there  is  a mineral 
spring  which  U much  fbc(]ucnlod.  Black  chalk  for  drawing 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  3,  Kiscnburg,  which  it 
situated  on  a considerable  eminence.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  has  four  gates,  and  a palace,  which  is  generally  the 
residence  of  tho  dowager-duchess.  It  has  three  churches, 
un  observatory,  a town-hall,  a poorhouse,  and  4465  inha- 
bitants, who  manu&cluro  woollens,  ribbons,  leather,  porce- 
lain. household  furniture,  and  carriages,  with  which  they 
curry  on  a ronsiderablo  trade.  [ALTXNnilRO.] 

S.\XR-COBURG-GOTHA,  a duchy  in  tho  southern 
part  of  Thuringia,  U coiuposctl  of  two  largo  and  various 
smaller  dciachoid  portions,  which  are  surrounded  by  tho 
territories  of  Prussia,  Schwarzburg,  Sonderhausen,  Weimar. 
Electoral  Hussc.  Muiningun.  and  Kavaria.  Tlio  principality 
of  Ojturg  lies  between  50“  8'  and  50**  23'  N.  lal.,  and  be- 
tween 10*49'  and  11®  14' E.  long  , and  that  of  Gotha  Iw- 
tween 50®  38'aiid  51*  20'  N.  lau,  and  between  10“  15'  and 
II*  2'  E.  long.  TIiu  area  of  Coburg  is  about  200  irf^iiare 
miles ; that  of  Got  ha  about  590  ; making  a total  of  about  790 
souaru  miles.  The  rountr>*,  though  occasionally  level, 
ospecialiy  in  the  south  of  Coburg,  is  on  the  whole  of  a 
mountainous  character,  more  particularly  in  tho  south 


part  of  Gotha,  which  is  traversed  by  a largo  purlioii  of  th»! 
. Thuringinn  range,  of  which  the  I’oniest  points  are,  the 
Schneekopf,  3113  feet,  llic  insolherg,  2947  feet,  and  others 
of  nearly  equal  elevation.  Tins  drain,  extending  in  a soDth- 
easlerly  direction  from  Eisenac  h through  Gotlia  to  the  fron-' 
tiers  of  Reiiss,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  Frankenwiild, 
IS  on  the  w hole  nearly  70  miles  in  length  and  from  4 to  6 in 
breadth.  It  runs  nearly  to  the  Saalc,  where  it  is  dividecl  by 
the  valley  of  tho  Rodach  from  tho  Ficlilelgebiigo,  ami  is 
fur  tho  most  part  covered  with  pine  and  fir.  A little  corn  is 
cultivated,  and  there  are  some  rich  pa^tu^C'lands.  l‘lns 
mountain-chain  contains  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  a largo 
quantity  of  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  and  cobalt. 

The  rivers  are  tributaries  of  tho  Mam.  the  We^ccr,  and  the 
Saale.  The  rivers  of  Coburg  are  the  Its,  Sluinaeh,  Rodach, 
and  Nasslach  ; those  of  Gotha,  the  llcirsel,  with  the  Kmsc, 
Ruhl,  and  Nessa.  the  Unstrut,  Gero,  and  Apfelsicdi. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  iiihabltaiifs, 
especially  in  the  low  londs,  which  yield  abundance  of  corn, 
hups,  vegetables,  caiTots  fur  the  making  of  sugar,  dax, 
amse,  carraway,  poppy,  and  canary  seed,  and  cxcellenC 
fruit.  The  forests  yield  timber,  potash,  and  pitch. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  prosccuieil  with  much  activity ; 
the  sheep  are  generally  of  the  Merino  breed,  and  the  horovs 
strong  ond  of  a good  make  ; swine  and  poultry.  ])ariiculurly 
goese,  arc  plentiful.  Iron  is  found  near  Fiiuderich^stadt; 
there  are  also  coals,  sandstune,  millstones,  marble,  alabas- 
ters, gypsum,  lime,  potters '-clay,  puicclain-caiih,  and  salt. 
There  is  considerable  manufacturing  industry  in  Guiha,  but 
little  in  the  other  districts;  the  chief  articles  are  linen- 
yarn,  ticking.  twills,  woollens,  and  cottons;  tar  and  lump- 
black  ; also  manufactories  of  iron,  steel,  starch,  tobacco, 
whileload,  sosp,  paper,  porcelain,  cupper  and  iron  utensils, 
and  gloss. 

Tlie  exports  are — from  Gotha,  timber,  pine  and  oilier 
wood  seeds,  wool,  coriander  and  anise  seed,  and  oil,  pitch, 
lampblack,  peal,  imen  and  cotton  goods,  metal  and  wuuden 
wares;  from  Coburg,  cattle,  butler,  linen,  and  wool.  In 
addition  to  the  ex|>orts.  the  duchy  has  a considerable  transit 
trade,  as  the  high  road  from  Leipzig  to  Frankfort  passca 
through  it. 

The  p«>pulation  of  Coburg  is  41,000,  and  that  of  Gotlia 
96,658;  making  a total  of  137.668,  of  whom  134,220  aru 
Lutheran  Protestants.  2238  Roman  Cotbolics,  and  1200 
Jews.  It  contains  9 towns,  10  market-towns,  429  villages, 
and  23,956  houses. 

Saxe-Coburg  participates  in  the  joint  proprietorship  of 
the  Unirersity  of  Jena,  and  has  4 gymnasia,  2 institutions 
for  Kchoolmasters,  1 for  commerce,  4 for  design  and  roo- 
chanics,  besides  several  humlreds  of  town,  village,  and  Sun- 
day schools. 

Tho  principality  of  Coburg  has  had  a representntivo  con- 
stitution since  1821,  coinpoaed  of  17  delegates;  Gullia  baa 
bad  its  chamber  of  represenlalives  from  an  early  period, 
which  differs  in  iU  nature  and  arrangement  from  that  of 
Coburg. 

Coburg  formerly  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Henneberg. 
but  came  by  marriage  into  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the 
house  of  Saxony.  On  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  elector 
John  Frederic,  iiU  lorritorios  were  divided  between  his  sons, 
and  after  the  extinction  of  his  house  it  reverted  first  to  tliu 
princes  of  Altenburg.  and  upon  their  dissolution  to  Ernest 
ilie  Pioua,duke  of  Gotha,  whose  second  son  Albert  inherited 
the  principality  of  Coburg,  while  his  seventh  sun  John 
Ernest,  who  received  some  districts  in  the  principality  of 
Altenburg  and  Sualfold,  became  the  founder  of  the  linu  uf 
Coburg-Saalfeld.  after  very  long  and  severe  contests  among 
the  dilVorent  ducal  branches  of  the  bouse  of  Gotha  Hia 
two  sons,  who  reigned  jointly,  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Coburg,  and  it  was  governed  by  their  descendants 
till  1806,  when  Napoleon  took  possession  of  it,  Lccanso 
I>uko  Ernest,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  father,  was  absent 
in  tho  Russian  service.  He  was  reinstated  at  Ibe  iieiice  of 
Tilsit,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  active  snare  he 
had  taken  in  the  liberation  of  Germany,  be  received,  in  1816, 
a considerable  accession  uf  territory  in  the  principality  of 
Lichtenborg,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  which  bo  however 
ceded  to  Prussia  in  1834.  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
rental  uf  80,000  doUars.  On  the  (errituiial  dinsion  of  the 
duchy  of  Gotha- .Ulenburg,  in  1825.  Coburg  resigned  iU 
(lossossiona  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Steinach  in  exchange  fur 
the  piincipality  of  Gotha,  with  the  exception  of  a few  sraal 
: districts:  it  oUo  obtained  Kbnigsberg  and  Sonnefeld  from 
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ITilflbur^haute)i,  and  Kahlunbcrg  and  Gaucratadt  from 

ML'minguii. 

Tile  liouiio  of  Gutlia,  properly  so  called,  commenced  in 
)r>40.  Uiion  tl>e  defeat  of  the  famous  eletior  John 
Kre«leric  (who  was  of  the  Ernestine  lino)  by  Cliarles  V.  nt 
the  battle  of  Mtihlbor};,  in  1547,  the  electoral  dignity  was 
ti-ansrurred  to  the  AU^rtine  branch,  and  John  Fr^eric 
aAerwards  received  as  a comi>ensation  various  districts  in 
Southern  Thuringia.  His  son  Axed  bis  residence  at  Gotha, 
niid  Ills  grandsons  became  the  founders  of  the  four  houses 
of  Coburg,  Ki*enacb,  Altenburg,  and  Weimar.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  two  Arst  in  1640,  their  lands  were  divided 
among  the  surviving  brunches.  Ernest  the  Pious  received 
that  ]>ortion  in  which  Goths  W'bs  situated  ; he  considerably 
augmeiiicfl  it  by  inheritance,  and  caused  it  to  be  erected  into 
ail  iiidufH'udent  principality  hy  the  German  Diet.  He  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  restored  order  and 
lrani{uillity  in  hisdomimons,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the 
Tliirty  Years’  War.  He  directed  by  will  that  his  territories 
should  continue  undivided,  and  be  governed  jointly  by  bis 
seven  sons;  but  finding  such  an  arrangement  impracticable, 
they  agreed  to  separate  them,  and  formed  seven  distinct 
houses.  The  eldest  son,  Frederic  I-,  had  Gotha  and  other 
neighbouring  districts  as  his  portion,  and  to  prevent  a simi* 
lar  partition,  he  established  tlie  law  of  primogeniture.  His 
successors  were  great  promoters  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  laid  (he  foundation  of  many  noble  collections.  On  the 
death  of  the  last  lineal  descendant,  in  February,  1825.  the 
duchy  of  Gotha  was  divided  among  tlie  dukes  of  Saxc-Mcin* 
ingen,  llildburghausen,  and  Coburg,  the  Inst  having  as  its 
share  the  principality  of  Gotha,  but  it  still  retains  its 
antiont  ana  peculiar  constitutional  and  political  laws  and 
customs.  The  only  towns  with  more  than  5000  inhabitants 
are.  Odiurg  with  9076  and  Gotha  with  1.'),h38  inhabitants. 

S.\XE-LAUENBURG.  [LAHBNHirRn.1 
SAXE  - MEININGEN  - HILDBURGHAUSEN,  a 
duchy  composed  of  the  aniient  duchy  of  Mciningcn.  the 
priiicipahlies  of  Hildburghausen  and  Saalfcld,  the  districts 
^eraar,  Riimhild,  Kramchfcld,  and  Kamburg,  with  seven 
villages  from  Coburg,  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
newly  acquired  districts  from  Gotha  and  Altenburg)  form  one 
compact  territory,  extending  in  a semicircle  along  the  bunks 
of  the  Werra,  and  skirted  by  the  chain  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest.  It  lies  between  50*  13'  and  50*  5b'  N.  lat.  and  9* 
57'  and  11*  54'  B.  long.,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  682 
square  miles,  of  which  Hildburghausen  occupies  194  and 
Saalfcld  171  snuaro  miles,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  the  territories 
of  Bavaria,  Coburg,  Rcu^s,  Weimar,  Schwarzburg,  Electoral 
Hesse,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach.  Being  situated  between  the 
Thuringian  and  Fichtel  chains,  the  character  of  tho  surface 
is  mountainous:  the  loftiest  points  are  the  Blelzberg,  2760 
feet  high,  the  Kieferle,  2596,  the  Gerbersteiii,  2184,  the 
Geba,  Dolmar,  &c.  of  nearly  equal  elevation.  Their  valleys 
supply  rich  pasturage  to  numerous  flocks  and  herds;  they 
also  contain  many  curious  caverns,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  Ztuselloch,  the  Griebiseh,  and  the  Alien- 
stuinerhoho. 

The  principal  rivers  arc,  the  Werra,  which,  with  many 
tributaries,  traverses  the  whole  duchy;  the  Saale.  Iti, 
Rotlach,  Mils,  and  Steinach;  ihc  vales  of  some  of  these 
rivers  are  very  picturesque.  Tlicro  are  miuerol  springs 
near  l.iebcnstein  and  Salzungen,  and  sail  springs  near 
Friedrichshall  and  Neusulza.  Notwithstanding  its  limited 
extent,  there  U a markinl  difierenco  in  the  climate  of  the 
high  and  low  lands  ; in  the  former,  which  is  one  complete 
muss  of  mountains,  tho  winter  is  very  severe,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  mild.  Tho  productions  are  those  of  central 
Germany — grain  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  vegetables,  rapeseed, 
tobacco,  timber,  which  is  the  staple  of  the  country,  game, 
fith.  poultr}',  and  honey.  Among  its  mineral  products 
are  freestone  and  sandstone,  slate,  marble,  porcelain  ond 
puUers'-cluy,  bote,  fullers’-carlh,  Hint,  gold  sand  from  the 
Werra,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sulphur,  cobalt,  salt,  cools,  pitch, 
tar,  lampblack,  vitriol,  alum,  and  bosalt. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  important  branch  of  industry, 
though  some  of  the  districts  do  nut  raise  sufficient  corn  for 
Ihcir  own  consumption;. fruit  is  cultivated  to  .a great  exteui ; 
cattle  and  sheep  of  the  improved  breeds  arc  reared  in  all  the 
districts  ; there  arc  also  large  flucksof  goals. 

There  is  considerable  manufacluring  industry,  particu- 
larly in  the  highlands  and  in  the  principnliiy  of  .Saalfcld, 
where  tlierc  are  many  furnaces,  works,  mills,  and  glass- 
houses. The  ordinary  manufactures  arc  coarse  linens,  sail- 


cloth, woollens,  and  cottons;  there  arc  also  diktilleries, 
breweries,  and  tan-yards.  The  exports  are  wood,  of  ainch 
above  lUbU  floats  arc  annually  sent  by  the  Werra  to  Mun- 
den,  sheen,  horned  cattle,  tobacco,  wool,  leather,  butter, 
yam,  pitch,  potash,  tar,  Sonticnburg  toys,  in  which  a large 
trade  is  earned  on,  woollens,  glass,  poirelsin,  and  paints. 

The  University  of  Jena,  being  founded  for  the  use 
of  the  stales  of  the  Ernestine  line,  U open  to  Meiningen, 
which  also  possesses  a share  in  the  mutual  gymnasium  at 
Schleusingen,  besides  having  a gymnasium  at  Meiningen 
and  Hildburghausen.  There  is  a grammar-school  at  Satl- 
fvld,  one  school  for  teachers,  one  for  forest  economy,  and 
above  200  town  and  village  schools. 

Tlie  population  of  tho  duchy  and  its  dependencies  is 
144,294,  of  whom  140,200  are  of  the  established  Luiheran 
religion,  394  of  the  Reformed.  450  Roman  Catholics,  ana 
1030  Jews.  It  contains  23  towns,  17  towns  having  annual 
fairs,  and  431  villages.  The  principal  towns  are — Meiningen. 
with  6000  inhabitants;  Saalfcld,  4300;  Hildburgliausen, 
3500;  Pusneck,  3500;  ^nneberg,  3480;  and  Eufcld,  .3000. 

The  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen  formerly  constituted  a part 
of  tho  domaitis  of  the  counts  of  Honnebei^,  and  liaiing 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Saxony,  it  came,  after 
various  territorial  divisions,  into  the  possession  of  Ernest  tho 
Pious,  duke  of  Gotha.  On  the  division  of  bUexlensivc  domi- 
nions among  his  seven  sons,  Bernhard,  his  third  son,  became 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  Meiningen  in  1680.  His  three 
sons  reigned  jointly,  a custom  which  continued  in  this  family 
till  the  time  of  Huke  George,  who,  on  the  death  of  hii 
brother,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  1800.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1803  by  his  infant  ron  Duke  Bernhard, 
who,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  joined  tho  Coii- 
fedcraiion  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  and  the  allies  in  1813. 
Duke  Bernhard  haa  introduced  many  salutary  reforms  in  the 
civil  and  judicial  administration. ' On  the  exlinction  of 
the  bouse  of  Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg,  in  1826,  Meiningen 
received  a considerable  accession  of  territory  in  tlie  princi- 
palities of  Hildburghausen  and  SaalfeM,  seven  villages  in 
NeustadU  also  Tlicmar,  part  of  Riimhild.  Kamburg.  Eisen- 
berg,  and  Krenichfeld,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
districts,  giving  up  at  the  same  lime  Kablenbcrg  and  Gauer- 
stadt. 

Hildburghausen  was  founded  by  Ernest,  sixth  son  of 
Ernest  the  Pious,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  1626, 
when,  by  a family  compact  among  the  junior  ducal  houses, 
the  reigning  duke  Frederic  exchanged  it  for  tlie  duchy  of 
Altenburg  ; since  this  period  it  has  merged  into  the  duchy 
of  Meiningen,  with  the  exception  of. a few  dhitricts  which 
were  ceded  to  Coburg. 

SAXE-WEIMAR-EISENACH,  a grand-duchy  on  the 
norihern  frontiorsoftheTliuri^iaii  Forest, consislsofthe  two 
urincipalities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  which  are  separated 
by  Sa\o-Goiha,  and  of  the  insulated  district  of  Neustadi, 
besides  various  dclached  portions.  Weimar  lies  along  the 
banks  of  the  Saalc.  and  E^^cnach  on  those  of  the  Wena 
near  tho  Thuringian  and  Rbon  mountains.  It  extends  from 
50*  25'  10  51*  27'  N.  lat.  and  9*  63'  to  12*  18'  E.  long.,  over 
an  area  of  about  1404  square  miles  (of  which  Weimar  occu- 
pies about  966  and  Eisenach  445),  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  Ih-usaian  Saxony,  east  and  south- 
east by  Altenburg  and  Reuss,  and  south*  and  west  by  por- 
tions of  Schwarzburg,  Coburg- Gutba,  Meiningen,  Bavaria, 
and  Electoral  Hesse- 

Except  in  the  district  of  Neustadt,  the  toil  is  rich  and 
well  adapted  to  agriculture,  wherever  the  gently  undulating 
hills  do  not  rise  into  mountain-ridgea.  but  the  most  elevated 
oint,  the  Gikkclliahn  near  Ilmcnau,  does  not  attain  a 
eight  of  more  than  2700  feel.  The  climate  of  tho  moun- 
tain-region is  very  bleak,  but  ibc  valle)-s  and  the  level  dis- 
tricts are  mild  and  agreeable. 

The  principal  rivera  are, — the  Saalc,  Ilm,  Elatcr  Orla, 
Unslrut,  and  Gera,  in  Weimar,  and  the  Werra,  Horsel, 
Ncssa,  UUler,  and  Felda  in  Eisenach,  Which  are  all  Iribu- 
laries  of  the  Elbe  and  Wescr.  There  are  mineral  springs 
near  Bt^ka  and  Ruhlo. 

There  is  a emibiderablo  diversity  in  tho  three  districta 
of  Weiniur,  Eisenach,  and  Neustadt.  Weimar  is  en- 
tirely agricultural,  and  in  favourable  years  raises  more 
corn  than  is  required  fur  home  consumption  : though  Ncu- 
stadt  grows  a good  deal  of  grain,  yol  in  had  seasons  it  ia 
liable  to  scarcity;  Eiscnucli,  which  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous, IS  dependent  for  food  eillier  upon  the  other  districts  or 
else  u|H>n  its  ow  n abundant  crups  of  potatoes. 
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The  chief  productions  are  wool,  which  is  the  staple 
article  of  commerce,  grain  of  all  kinds,  vegetables,  fruit, 
flax,  hemp,  rapesecd,  hups,  a smull  quantity  of  wine,  pitch, 
tar,  and  lampblack.  The  mineral  produoiions,  which  are 
very  sparingly  wrought,  are  manganese,  alabaster,  gypsum, 
porcelain  and  potters'  clay,  basalt,  samUlonu  and  freestone, 
iron,  and  salt.  Peat  is  aUu  dug  m some  parts  of  the  country. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  forms  an  importani  branch  of  industry  ; 
the  horned  cattle  are  mostly  reared  in  Neusladt;  and  sheep 
of  an  improved  breed  in  Weimar. 

Manufactures  make  little  progress;  Eisenach  possesses 
the  greatest  number,  such  os  woollens,  coaf'e  linens, 
and  stockings;  there  are  a few  potteries,  porcelain  menu- 
fuctorios,  and  paper*roills.  The  exporU  are  wool,  woollen, 
linen  and  cotton  gooils,  stockings,  hats,  pottery,  potash, 
ironware,  dried  fruits,  juni|>er  berries,  and  game. 

'rite  population  of  Saxo-Wcimar-Eisciiach.  in  1838,  was 
2-15,813,  of  whom  227,398  belonged  to  the  established 
Lutheran  church.  6679  to  the  Reformed.  10,330  to  the 
Homan  Catholic,  and  1406  to  the  Jewish  \>ersuasion.  ]t  is 
now  248,498,  of  whom  174,937  live  in  the  country,  and 
73,561  in  the  33  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are  Wkimak, 
with  1 1,485  inbabiiatits;  Eis&nacii.  with  9340;  Jkna,  with 
6004 ; and  Apolda,  with  4236  inhabitants.  There  is  a uni- 
versity at  Jena  with  433  students,  two  gynmosin.  three 
upper  schools,  and  above  600  town  and  village  schools;  two 
institutions  for  training  schoolmasters,  one  blind  and  one 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a school  fur  forest  economy,  free 
schools  of  industry,  besides  many  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  The  court  of  Weimar  has  long  been  celebrated  . 
for  its  liberal  encouragement  of  the  fine  avis,  which  has  ; 
diffused  a cultivated  taste  among  the  natives  of  Weimar, 
and  attracted  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  Ger- 
many, among  whom  were  Herder,  Wieland,  Schiller,  Giilhe,  i 
and  others.  | 

The  frequent  subdivisions  of  the  Ernestine  ducal  Saxon 
houses  render  their  hixlory  extremity  intricate.  Like  all 
its  cognate  bram  hcA,  the  line  of  Weimar  boasts  its  docent 
from  the  illustrious  John  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who.  on  being 
deprived  by  Charles  V.  of  his  electoral  dignity  and  dutm- 
nions,  had  certain  territories  a.ssigned  to  him  in  Thuringia. 
The  founder  of  the  house  of  Weimsr  is  John,  who  was  bom 
in  1S7U,  and  whotie  original  patrimony  has  been  con.sider- 
ably  augmented  by  purchase  and  the  extinction  of  some  of 
the  collateral  branches.  His  sons  look  a very  prominent 
part  \n  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  the  name  of  Bernhard  of 
Weimar  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  its  history.  Duke 
Ernest  Augustus,  in  order  to  secure  the  integrity  cf  his 
dominions,  introduced  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  in  1724;  in  1741  he  inhe- 
rited Eisenach  and  Jena,  on  the  death  of  Duke  William 
Henry  of  Saxe*Eisenach  without  male  issue.  He  died  in 
1748,  leaving  his  son  a minor.  This  son,  d)iiig  in  1758, 
left  an  infant  son  Charles  Augustus  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  widow,  Anna  Amelia  of  Brunswick,  a princess  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  which  she  dovoled  to  the  advancement 
of  the  general  interests  of  her  stales,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  literary  celebrity  of  Weimar.  Charles  Augustus, 
following  the  example  of  his  mother,  made  his  dominions 
the  centre  of  German  arl.i  and  sciences.  He  look  an  active 
share  in  tlic  wars  of  Prussia  against  France,  but  afier  the 
untbrlunale  battle  of  Jena  was  compelled  to  join  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  I6t)6  ; on  the  victory  of  Leipiig 
however  he  united  himself  to  the  allies  and  undertook  the 
command  of  an  army  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  be  receivcil  an  accession  of  lerritor)’  wiih 
77,uu0  subjects,  and  the  dignity  of  grand*dukc.  which  gives 
him  claim  to  the  title  of  royal  highness.  In  I8IC  he  gave 
his  people  a rcprc>entativc  constitution,  and  secured  tlicir 
afleclion  by  his  paternal  administration.  He  was  succeeded 
in  ib28  by  his  son  Charles  Frederic.  [Apolda  ; Eisenach; 
Jena;  Weimar-I 

SAXE-WEIMAR,  BERNHARD.  DUKE  OF,  born 
at  Weimar,  Aug.  16,  1600.  was  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sons 
of  John,  duke  of  Snxe-Weimar.  As  all  the  imixirtant 
cireum>tanccs  of  liLs  life  arc  connected  with  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  in  Germany,  the  detail  of  them  will  be  most 
clearly  understood  when  viewed  in  connection  wiih  the 
other  leading  events  of  that  great  contest.  [Thibty  Years' 
War.}  We  shall  only  give  here  a brief  statement  of  iho 
leading  facts  of  his  career,  with  the  addition  of  the  sketch 
of  his  character  drawn  by  Schiller. 

Aficr  the  battle  of  Prague,  Not.  3,  1620,  Bernhard  served 


in  the  army  raised  by  tho  margrave  of  Badeit-Durlach  fur 
the  pur|x>bc  of  assisting  Frederick  V..  king  of  B'dieniia  and 
elector  palatine,  to  sup|K>rl  himself  after  the  In-s  stistaiticd 
in  that  disastrous  affair.  In  1623  ho  cominandc^l  a regi- 
ment of  infantry  in  the  array  of  Duke  Chrisiian  of  Bruns- 
wick ; and  in  1625,  and  again  in  1627,  he  was  placed  at  tho 
head  of  a regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  Danish  army  raised  by 
Christian  IV.  in  support  of  the  Protestant  union.  After 
the  alliance  between  ^uis  Xlll.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Jan.  13,  1631,  hc.joined  tho  latter,  who  promised  him  the 
bishoprics  of  Bambcig  and  Wurzburg,  with  the  title  of  duke 
of  Franconia.  Bernhard  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Wiiizbui^,  in  forcing  the  passage  of  Oppenlicim,  and  m 
the  Palatinate,  where  lie  took  Mannheim  by  stratagem,  and 
foiced  the  enemy  from  all  hU  postm  in  that  quarter,  Gus- 
tavus  afterwards  appointed  him  to  tho  command  of  an  army 
designed  for  the  conquest  of  Bavaria,  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  tho  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  three  forlvest^es  of  Ehrenburg,  the  keys  of  that 
country,  and  put  the  emperor  in  fear  for  liis  liahan  states. 
Gustavus  however  rccallt^  Bernhard  to  assist  him  against 
Wallenstein,  and  shortly  afierwards  they  fought  together  at 
the  battle  of  Lilizen,  Nov.  16,  1632  ; and  when  Gustavua 
fell,  the  duke  of  Weimar  took  the  command,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  retreat,  and  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Im]>orial 
army  out  of  Saxony.  Tito  Swedish  army  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  cliaocellor  Oxenstiernn.  and 

Kid  under  the  command  of  Marsha)  Horn  and  Bern- 
of  Weimar.  Bernhard  besieged  and  took  Raiisbon, 
which  however  was  afterwards  retaken  by  (he  Imperial  army, 
July  29,  1634.  and  Bernhard  and  Horn  were  afterwaios 
defeated  at  Nonllingen,  Sept.  7,  1634,  owing  to  tho  im* 
|talience  of  (ho  duke  of  Weimar  to  give  battle  wtihoul 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  On  the  6ih  of 
October,  1635,  Bernhard  cuiicludcd  a treaty  of  allinnce  and 
subsidy  will)  tho  king  of  France.  Ho  was  occupied  for  a 
considerable  (imu  in  a scries  of  less  im)>orlant  atfairs,  and 
in  quelling  the  mutinous  spirit  of  tiic  German  armies,  by 

firocurin,;,  through  the  agency  of  Oxenstierna,  a portioti  at 
east  of  the  arrears  of  pay.  On  the  3id  ofMarch,  1638,  bo 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Rbeinfelden.  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  March.  He  afler- 
wards  besieged  Alt  Breisach.  then  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe,  which  capitulated  Dec.  19,  1638. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Neuburg  on  the  Rhine,  of  a | esli- 
lential  fever,  July  18,  1639. 

'The  duke  of  Weimar  imitated,'  says  Schiller.  ' tho  lofty 
example  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  whose  school  ho  was 
trained,  and  only  rt'quircd  a longer  life  to  have  rcaclieil  it, 
perhaps  to  have  surpa^ised  it.  To  tlui  personal  biavery  of 
the  soldier  he  joined  the  cool  and  sicadv  cxe  of  the 
general ; to  the  courageous  endurance  of  manhood,  the  rapid 
decision  of  youth:  to  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  tho  warrior,  llie 
dignity  of  the  prince,  the  moderation  of  the  wise  mnn,  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  man  of  honour.  Unsubdued  by  mis- 
fortune,  he  sprung  up  after  the  must  severe  blow  will)  un- 
(liniiniBhed  promptitude  and  energy.  No  iinpciliincnt  could 
check  his  daring  spirit,  no  failure  could  damp  his  invincible 
courage.  His  aims  were  lofty,  perhaps  higher  than  he  could 
have  reached  ; but  men  of  his  chamcler  ore  not  subject  to 
the  Oidinary  laws  of  prudence  by  which  the  mass  of  man- 
kind is  governed.  Capable  of  accomplishing  moro  than 
others,  their  plans  are  sketched  with  a boUlncsiv  bordering 
on  audacity.  Bernhard  of  Weimar  stands  in  modern  history 
as  a fine  specimen  of  those  vigorous  times  when  personal 
reatness  was  the  highest  title  to  honour,  when  valour  won 
ingdonis.and  the  virtues  of  ahoro  raised  aGennan  knight 
to  tho  Imperial  throne,’ 

(/hograpfiie  Universel/e ; Schiller’s Getchichtf  des  Dreys- 
sigjdhrigen  Kriegs.)  [Giistavvs  Auclehus;  Oxtxs- 
TiKBNA ; Wallenstein.] 

SAXl'CAVA.  [LiTHOPHAOiD.K,  Tol.  xiv.,  n.  50.] 
S.VXIX'OLA,  the  scientific  generic  name  for  tho  Slone- 
chats.  [Warhlers] 

SAXICOLFN.K.  [Warhlers.] 

S.\X'IFRAG.\  (from  saxum  and  frnngo,  in  allusion  to 
to  their  supposdl  medical  virtues),  a genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Saxifragacote.  It  is  characterised 
by  possessing  a calyx,  either  free  or  partly  united  to  the 
ovary,  and  divided  into  5 segments  ; a corolla  consisting  of 
5 petals  ; 10  stamens,  with  awl  shaped  filaments  and  round- 
ish anthers  ; pistils  liaving  two  st)  Ics  with  obtuse  stigmas ; 
a capsule  with  2 beaks,  2‘Celled,  many-seeded,  opening  be- 
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twe«n  (he  beaks ; the  seeds  ui>on  a receptacle  attached  to 
the  <]iMepiineiit. 

The  specieH  of  this  genus  have  l>ecn  a source  of  as  much 
difficulty  to  botanists,  as  those  of  Rosa,  Rubus,  and  Salix ; 
and  although  much  has  been  dune  lately  towards  the  ideO' 
tiflcaiiun  of  species  and  varieties,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
effected.  DeCandoIle  enumerates  I AO  species,  whilst  1>.  Dun, 
who  has  paid  great  attention  to  tiris  genus,  and  has  written 
a valuable  moiu^rnph  on  it,  published  in  the  1 3th  volume 
of  the  ‘ Linunan  Transactions,’  makes  onlv  110  species.  Of 
these  24  are  British.  They  are  mostly  inbubitants  of 
alpine  and  subalpino  regions  of  the  colder  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  sone.  They  are  moat  of  them  true 
rock  plants,  and  send  forth  their  roots  boiwcun  the  crovices 
of  rocks  on  which  they  grow,  by  which  means  they  loosen 
fragments  of  the  rock,  and  in  this  way  their  name  applies 
to  Ihom  much  better  than  to  their  supposed  inHuenre  over 
calculus  in  the  human  system.  Many  of  these  species  are 
Well  known  as  ornamental  plants  in  oiir  gardens,  for  which 
their  hardy  habits  and  benDliful  flowers  well  adapt  them. 
The  numerous  species  are  grouped  by  roost  buisniats  in 
various  sections,  whilst  some  have  split  the  genus  Saxifrage 
into  many  independent  genera.  In  ihia  place  we  aball  only 
give  a few  examples  of  the  species. 

Saxi/ruga  umbrota,  London-prido,  or  None-so*pretly : 
calyx  retiexed : leaves  undivided,  obovate  with  sharp  car* 
tilaginous  teeth,  tapering  gradually  into  a Iroad  foot  stalk 
which  varies  in  length;  scape  flrom  9 to  18  inches  high, 
erect,  panicled,  red  and  hairy,  with  a few  small  scattered 
entire  bracts;  flowers  numerous,  with  obtuse  petals,  white 
or  flesh-coloured,  beautifully  spotted  with  yellow  near  the 
base,  and  dark  towards  the  extremity ; capsule  superior, 
purplish.  Tliii  plant  was  found  by  Tournefurt  on  the  bills 
of  Spain,  and  is  a native  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  flowers,  blossoming  in 
April  ind  June,  and  attaining  perfection  even  amidst  the 
smoke  of  London.  In  Ireland  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Si.  Patrick's  cabbage. 

S.  Oemu,  Kidney-leaved  Saxifrage:  calyx  reflexed; 
leaves  undivided,  roundish,  kidney-shaped,  sharply  toothed, 
more  or  less  hairy;  footstalks  linear,  cbaonelled;  scape 
panicleti.  capsules  superior.  This  species  is  found  on 
mountains  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  is  considered  by 
some  botanists  as  only  a variety  of  the  former. 

Theru  is  another  species,  the  S.  fiinula.  Hairy  oval- 
leaved  Saxifi-agc,  with  characters  belwooii  the  other  two; 
the  leaves  are  oval  and  heart-shaped,  and  the  whole  plant  u 
Imiry.  With  the  two  last,  it  is  found  in  Ireland,  on  the  Pyre- 
nees. and  the  Southern  Alps  of  Germany  and  Switaerland. 

S.  Granulnla.y/hiic  or  Granulated  Meadow  Saxifrai^e: 
calyx  spreading ; radical  leaves,  kidney-shaped,  on  long  foot- 
stalks. obtusely  lobed,  tho»e  of  the  upi>er  part  of  the  stem 
nearly  sessile,  acutely  lobed  ; stem  pamcled,  root  consist- 
ing of  numerous  small  clustered  tubers.  This  plant  is 
found  in  Great  Britain,  and,  though  not  common,  is  abun- 
dant on  gravelly  soils.  The  roots  of  this  species,  forming 
ns  they  do  litilo  granular  masses,  were  at  one  time  sold  in 
the  shops  under  the  name  of  snxifiagc  seed.  It  was  for- 
merly used  extonsivedy  in  nephritic  and  urinary  diseases,  but 
as  lU  use  arose  out  of  tlie  exploded  doctrine  of  ' signatures,' 
bv  which  it  was  supposed  tliat  every  plant  by  the  fuim  or 
character  of  some  part  indicated  the  disease  for  which  it 
might  be  employed,  and  as  ill  power  of  relieving  disease 
has  never  been  iatisfactorily  observed,  it  is  now  deservedly 
falling  into  disuse.  The  purpose  which  these  little  knobs 
seem  to  serve  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  is  that  of  sup- 
plying nutriment  to  the  stem  and  other  parts  during  seasons 
of  drougtit ; and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
of  these  bodies  being  found  larger  at  the  commencement  of 
a dry  season.  Several  varieties  of  this  pretty  taxifiago  arc 
fiequcntly  found  in  gardens. 

5.  Aizoon,  Aizuou  or  Marginated  Saxifrage:  leaves  un- 
divided. radical  ones  aggregated,  tongue-shaped,  silvery, 
With  sharp  cartiluginous  serratures;  llo.iers  corymbose; 
calyx  n»ke<l  mid  smooth,  with  acute  segments;  petals  nearly 
orbicular.  This  plant  is  a native  of  Alpine  situations  in 
Austria,  Swiiicrland.  and  must  countries  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  is  frequent  in  pardcua.  bearing  flowers  with 
cream-coloured  petals  and  reddish  dots,  opening  in  June 
and  July.  It  is  perenmal  mid  perfectly  iijirdy- 

8.  cotyledon,  Pyramidal  Saxifrage;  leaves  ligulate,  obtuse, 
cartilaginoukly  serrated;  culyx  densely  besot  with  glands  ' 
with  linear,  fauceolaty,  obtuse  acguionU ; petals  oblong’  I 


three-ribbed,  of  a pure  white  without  any  sp<ds.  ll  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Norway,  Iceland,  Saii- 
zerland.  and  tho  Pyrenees,  ll  is  commonly  cultivated,  and 
U well  known  for  tUo  profusion  of  beautiful  white  lloweri  it 
produces,  which  appear  early  in  tlie  summer.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  plant  found  in  gardens,  which  are  all 
remarkable  for  their  pyramid  of  anow- white  blossoms. 
Tlicse  will  continue  for  some  time,  provided  the  ]»1ants  are 
kept  in  the  shade,  and  well  acreened  from  the  influence  of 
the  wind  and  rain. 

S.  hypnoides,  Moasy  Saxifrage,  or  Ladies'  Cushion : calyx 
snreading;  leaves  lobed,  radical  ones  three- or  five-cleft, 
those  of  the  procumbent  shoot  undivided  or, three-cIeA,  all 
bristle-pointed,  and  more  or  less  fringed;  segments  of  the 
calyx  ovale,  pointed,  petals  roundish,  obovate  or  oblong, 
three  ribbed,  with  or  without  lateral  veins.  This  is  a fre- 
quent plant  in  mountainous  situations  of  Great  Britain, 
especially  among  hmeaione  rocks.  It  is  also  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Norway  and  on  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  gardens,  where  it  thrives  on  shady  walls  and 
amongst  rock-work.  Several  varieties  of  this  species  have 
been  described,  some  of  which  have  been  clevateil  into 
species.  An  excellent  description  of  the  varieties  of  this 
and  other  British  species  will  be  found  in  Hooker’s ' British 
Flora.'  In  planting,  this  s]iecies  is  easily  increased,  by  menns 
of  its  trailing  branches,  which  being  placed  in  moist  earth, 
in  a shady  situation  in  autumn,  will  put  forth  shoots  in  tho 
following  spring. 

S.  cragti/olia,  Thick-lcaved  Saxifrage:  leaves  undivided, 
coriaceous,  roundish  oval,  abrupt,  sialked,  sermiod,  smooth  ; 
scape  naked;  panicle  dense,  cyroote.  This  plant,  althmiBh 
now  one  of  the  moat  common  in  our  gardens,  is  a nativ  e of  iTic 
mountains  of  Siberia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  introdiirerl 
into  this  country  in  1765,  by  Dr.  Solamler.  It  flowers  early 
in  March  and  April,  and  the  great  sue  of  the  plant  and  its 
thick  large  coriaceous  leaves  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
species.  The  flowers  are  abundant,  and  of  a light  purple 
colour.  This  plant  may  bo  easily  propagated  in  gardens  by 
parting  the  roota,  and  planting  them  out  separate,  in  the 
spring  or  autumn,  in  open  ground  or  in  pots. 

S.  tormenioin,  Chinese  Saxifrage:  leaves  undivided, 
roundish,  toothed,  hairy;  peiala,  two  of  iliern  elongated. 
This  species  is  a native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  is  fi*e- 
quently  found  growing  on  rock-work  and  in  shady  places 
in  our  gardens.  It  is  remarkablu  for  its  trailing  stems, 
which  it  spreads  round  like  a young  strawberry  plant,  w hich 
taking  root  in  the  ground,  produces  young  plants  in  great 
abundance.  Tho  insularity  of  the  flower  of  this  species 
has  induced  some  botanists  to  placo  it  in  a new  genus,  but 
it  is  Biill  most  generallv  referred  to  under  Us  original  nutne. 
It  may  be  readily  raised  from  the  runners  which  it  gives  o(T, 

! which  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  greun- 
^ house,  although  in  mild  winters  they  will  grow  in  the  o|ven 
: air  in  sheltereil  situations. 

SAXlFRAGA'CE.di.B  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  a|>oearpous  group  of  polypetalous  Exogens.  It  con- 
sists of  shrulM  and  herlmccoiis  plants  with  single  alternate 
leaves  without  siipulcs.  Thernlixn^nsislsof  five  sepals  more 
; or  less  united  at  tho  Im’so.  The  )>elnls  are  equal  in  iiuinl>er 
to  the  lubes  of  the  calyx,  nnd  alternate  with  them.  The 
I stamens  are  perigynous,  A-10  in  number;  anthers  five- 
celleil.  They  have  an  hypogynous  or  pengynuits  disk  I'he 
ovary  is  inferior,  or  nearly  »u]K‘riur,coiiHisiing  of  two  carpels, 
which  cohere  more  or  less  by  their  faro  at  tho  base,  but 
diverge  at  the  apex;  one-  or  two-eclled.  with  a parietal  nr 
central  pl.iccnla.  They  have  no  styles,  and  the  siigma  is 
sessile  on  the  tops  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary.  The  seeds  are 
: nuinermis,  very  minute;  the  embryo  is  taper,  lying  in  the 
; axis  of  fleshy  albumen.  Hie  genus  Puinussia  belonging  lo 
this  order  differs  in  having  four  parietal  placcnise,  which 
I are  opposite  tho  hilies  of  the  siigmo.  The  genua  Hcuchcva 
lias  irregular  flowers  and  siiputes. 

This  order  is  most  nearly  allied  to  Rosacem.  but  it  differi 
in  its  many-sceded  partially-united  carpeis,  its  albuminous 
seeds,  and  in  its  not  possessing  stipules.  Tho  habit  of 
•SaxifragnceiD  allies  them  lo  CaryuphvUcGr,  but  they  differ 
111  the  ctiaracicr  of  their  placeniti*,  the  situation  of  the 
embryo,  and  olber  points.  I'liia  orrler  olso  appruacbea 
Crassuheen*.  but  Saxifragact;©  are  distinguished  by  pos- 
sessing a less  number  of  carpels,  nnd  by  the  ab-H.*nce  of 
glands  ai  the  base  of  the  carpels.  Tlicy  are  fur  the  most 
part  raountaiii  plants,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  dehcai-y 
and  benuty  of  their  flowers,  which  are  usually  white. 
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Pulfrtgk  fmtulnlit. 

«.  nitir*  pUol : t,  «»1yk  raherinc  Ml  tba  carpalt,  with  petlfynoua  atamma; 
e.  lonxituiliiukl  MeihNi  of  flowar,  thowiad  iIm  half  M^tarwr  mnaodevulM 
nir<«bi<«l  to  cobUiiI  with  Iba  raUtim  uf  tba  alatsaut  to  tba  paUli. 

Thev  inhabit  tl>«  mounlainoui  districU  of  Europe  and  the 
nuriliern  parts  of  the  world,  and  constitute  the  chief  beauty 
of  the  veuelation  in  high  Alpine  stations. 

The  whole  order  is  represeiiied  by  De  Candolle  as  pos< 
scising  astringent  properties.  The  Heucliera  Americana 
is  remarkable  for  its  powerful  astringency,  and  is  used  in 
inedii'ino  under  the  name  of  the  North  American  alum 
rout  Chrysopleium  is  reputed  to  possess  both  aperient  and 
diuretic  pro)>orties ; but  these  cannot  be  very  powerful,  as  it  is 
u -vii  in  tlte  Vosges  as  a salad,  under  the  name  of  Crsssoa 

8AXO.  with  whose  name  is  commonly  found  the  addition 
of  Gkauuaticus,  the  Grammarian,  or  the  Learned  Man, 
was  a Dane  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  Uie  author  of  a his* 
tory  of  that  nation*  whieh  is  regarded  as  the  best  aulhoi  ity 
on  the  subject.  This  work  was  prepared  at  the  sugecst  on 
of  his  patron  Absalom,  archbishop  or  Lunduu.  It  ends  with 
the  year  1 1 86.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  in  a somewhat  dorid 
style,  and.  for  the  later  years,  is  a roost  authentic  and  valu- 
ablu  historical  remain ; but  the  earlier  portions  are  supposed 
to  be  of  less  certain  authority.  ; 

Tliero  is  an  edition  in  folio,  Paris,  15)4,  with  the  title 
* llUtoria  Regum  Hei  oumquo  Danorum and  another  by 
one  of  the  Stephens',  with  prolegomena,  in  which  what  little 
IS  known  concerning  him  is  to  be  fuuiul. 

The  lunio  of  Saxo-Grammaticus  is  cooneeled  with  Eng* 
liah  liiuraiure  as  being  the  author  who  first  gives  the  history 
of  King  Hamlet. 

S.AXON  ARCHITBCTURE.  [Gothic AECHiTBCTuna.] 
S.VXON  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  The 
to:  ins  Suxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  popularly  used  to  desig- 
nate thatdiuleclof  our  language  which  prevailed  to  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  use  of  these  terms  is  however 
rouiparatively  modem,  and  the  men  who  spoke  this  dialect 
always  called  it  the  English.  Several  of  our  MS.  ebro* 
nicies  bogin  thus: — ‘Britain  island  ig,  eight  hundred  miles 
long,  and  two  hundrud  miles  broad.  And  tliere  are  in  the 
inland  five  languages,  and  Brit-Welsli,  and 

Scottish,  and  Pigluisb.  and  Book*Latin,'  See.  Still  we  may 
u»c  these  terms  witli  some  convenience,  and  (thus  cautioned) 
witlmut  any  danger  of  bein^  misled.  We  proceed  to  point 
out  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  from 
tile  succeeding  dialects  of  our  language. 

The  .Vnglo-Saxon.  like  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  often 
distinguished  the  cases  of  its  noun,  and  the  conjugations, 
numbers,  und  persons  of  its  verb,  by  a change  in  the  vowel 
of  the  final  syllable;  in  the  dialect  whii^h  succeeded,  and 
vvhicli  has  been  called  the  Old  Kuglisli,  all  these  vowels 
Mere  eunfounded,  and  in  our  modern  dialect  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  lost.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  aih  ha.$ 
QthoM  in  tne  nominative  and  accuaalive  ^ural,  and  athe*  in 
the  genitive  sin^lar;  the  Old  English  oth  has  othee  not 
only  for  its  geaitive  singular»  but  also  for  its  nominatiTe  and 


a''<‘usalive  plural ; and  in  our  modern  English  these  three 
cases  are  all  represented  by  the  monosyllable  oath*.  Again, 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  atke  wai  the  duli\e  singular,  and  atha 
the  genitive  plural;  in  the  Old  English,  represented 
both  dative  singular  and  genitive  plural ; and  our  present 
dialect,  having  lost  the  final  vowel,  had  no  means  left  of 
distinguishing  those  cases  from  the  nominative  oath.  The 
third  person  singular  of  lujian  was  Uifath,  and  the  first, 
second,  and  third  persona  plural  lufiaih  ; in  the  Old  English, 
ioveth  represented  both  numbers,  and  lov'th  is  the  third 
person  singular  in  the  tpohen  language  of  the  present  day. 

We  say  ‘spoken  language.'  because  our  ^raminariau* 
make  eth  the  ending  of  the  third  person  singular.  But  in 
Somerseisbire,  west  of  the  Parret,  where  the  southern  dia- 
lect siill  lingers,  they  uniformly  *ay  /te  tov'th,  he  read' th,  he 
tee'th,  it  ratnth.  See.  (Jenninn  Ob$.  on  the  ffeet.  DiaL) 
Wo  have  very  ealisfaotory  evidence,  that  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  this  dialect  was  general  through- 
out the  south  of  England,  and  wa  find  numerous  traces  of 
its  peculiarities  in  the  literature  of  that  period.  Dolman 
wrote  the  following  passoge,  in  the  sixteenth  century 

‘ So.  mid  tbe  t)i«  irrryboiied  w^ins  ilrrt 
Hi*  fcorfOl  for  fMrf’tk,  b*rura  ikeJltrfUk, 

And  wSi-r»  slioltmi'lA.  b>(*ra'lA  i»rr  iSrra  to  bp»r*. 

I1w  on«  |>n*}  jirte^lk,  Um  vihrr  MCeiii-i  r»n>.’ 

itirr.fvr  iimf,  IlaUias*. 

S|renser  has  melt'th  and  hal'th,  and  Sackville  leap'th. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  inllexiun  used  by  the  translau  rs  of 
the  Bible,  end  which  ia  found  in  other  contemporary  works, 
was  merely  an  old  form,  taken  from  the  language  of  books, 
and  adopted  ciiielly  with  tbe  view  of  raising  the  style.  I'he 
same  ol^ervation  will  apply  to  ett,  the  intloxion  of  the 
second  person  singular,  and  to  some  other  endings,  which 
are  still  preserved  entire  in  our  grammars,  though  they 
have  lost  their  vowel  in  the  spoken  language,  for  the  last 
two  centuries. 

It  is  obviuus.  that  either  of  the  changes  above  noticed 
roust  have  brought  with  it  a now  language.  When,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  rowels  of  tiie  final  syllables  were  con- 
founded. there  was  at  the  same  time  a confusion  of  case  and 
number,  of  tense  and  person,— in  short,  of  those  grammati- 
cal forms  to  which  language  owes  its  precision  and  its  clear- 
ness. A writer  had  to  sock  for  new  forms  of  expression 
before  he  could  convey  his  meaning  clearly.  As  he  had 
lu:st  the  means  of  dutinguiahing  several  cases  of  his  noun,  be 
called  in  the  prepositions  to  his  aid,  and  to  show  more 
clearly  the  ‘regimen*  of  his  sentence,  was  obliged  to  confine 
within  very  narrow  limits  tbe  position  of  his  verb,— thus 
abandoning  all  that  freedom  of  transposition,  which  is  almost 
as  remarkable  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  The  confusion  introduced  into  his  copjngations  and 
tenses,  he  sought  to  remedy  by  various  devices,  which  have 
hitherto  been  very  little  investigated,  and  at  last  be  had  ro- 
course  to  that  general  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  whieh  is 
at  present  so  marked  a feature  in  the  language.  The  new 
dialect  which  resulted  from  these  changes  kept  its  ground 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  It  exhibits  the  most  striking 
analogies  with  the  contemporary  dialects  of  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  further  changes  which  converted 
it  into  our  modern  English  were  rapidly  working  a like  ro- 
volulion  in  these  sister-tongues,  when  the  invention  of 
printing  doubled  the  inlluence  of  their  written  language, 
and  thus  preserved  them  from  further  corruption.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  the  lime  of  this  discovery,  the  vowels  of  our 
final  syllables  had  already  given  way  ; tbo  inflexions  of  our 
noun  wore  gradually  reduced  to  tho  miserable  remnant 
which  our  grammars  still  rccoeni&e  ; our  adjectives,  singu- 
lar and  plural,  definite  and  indefinite,  were  all  confounde<l ; 
the  past  tense  in  ede  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  from 
the  DBTliciple  in  ed,  and  our  modern  English  was  tbe  result, 
— a language,  arcording  to  some  critics,  flexible  yet  precise, 
copious  yet  methodical,  enriched  ft'om  all  languages,  yet 
possessing  a noble  simplicity  of  structure;  acconling  to 
others,  broken  and  inconsistent,  vague  and  fluctuatuig, 
neither  possessing  a sufiicienev  of  terms,  nor  provided  witli 
laws  ana  analogies  by  which  they  can  bo  invented. 

In  tracing  tho  causes  which  melted  down  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  tbo  Old-Rngltsh,  wo  have  not  oiirc  alluded  tr 
tlie  influences  supposed  to  have  been  exercised  by  the 
French  language.  The  popular  notions  on  this  subject  are. 
we  believe,  meet  erroneous.  Had  Harold  been  the  con- 
queror at  Hastings,  the  Anglo-Saxon  roust  have  perished, 
just  os  tbe  Old-German  perished  in  Germany,  and  tbe  Old- 
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Norto  in  Denmark.  Tl»e  \-ictory  of  William  merely  hast- 
eiied  bv  a few  yean  an  event  that  was  inevitable.  Thu 
u&c  of  S'urinun-Horonnce  oii  the  court  lanKuai;e  of  Englattd 
rendered  unfashionable  a literature  already  too  weak  to 
stem  thuBC  changes  to  which  the  luntruago  of  a busy  adventu* 
rous  people  is  peculiarly  liable ; and  thus  fur  tlie  Norman  con* 
quest  may  be  considered  as  bavin  t:  assisted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  the  vulgar  notion,  that  it  produced 
a mixed  iuiiguage,  a iargon  composed  half  of  English  and 
ha'f  of  Frc'iich.  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  MS.  literature  of 
that  periml.  TheOrmulum,  m which  all  the  pecul-ar  features 
of  the  Old  English  are  developed,  and  not  a trace  of  iho 
Anglo-Saxon  can  be  found,  is  almost  as  free  from  Gallt- 
e.iimt  os  any  of  our  MSS.  wrilien  before  the  Norman* 
French  cxi-ted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  Old- 
Engli3h  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  till 
we  approach  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
we  find  those  ‘ carl-loads’  of  French  words  poured  into  the 
language,  of  which  Skinner  complains  so  loudly.  We  must 
relucianily  agree  with  this  writer,  in  charging  upon  Chancer 
much  of  the  misehief  resulting  from  these  importations, 
not  that  he  first  introduced,  but  that  his  authority  cliietly 
sanctioned  them.  Tlic  learned  but  pedantic  writers  of  llio 
Elizabethan  oera.  and,  at  a later  period,  Johnson,  followed  his  , 
example.  They  have  ' enriched’  our  language  with  the  spoils 
of  the  foreigner,  till  its  vitality  has  been  almost  extinguished 
— till  its  native  forms  and  analogies  have  grown  so  nearly 
obsolete,  as  to  be  almost  unavailable  to  the  production  of  a 
new  term,  or  to  the  mollification  of  those  which  have  been 
so  lavishly  poureil  into  it. 

Having  noticed  the  changes  which  converted  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  the  Old-English.  we  will  now  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  a sulijcct  of  rather  ditCcuU  inquiry — its  local 
dialects.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Homans  looked 
upon  all  the  Gothic  races  as  forming  but  one  people,  and  as 
speaking  the  same  language;  but  a comparison  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Moeso-Gothic,  m well  as  the  ana- 
logy of  other  langUtiges,  may  convince  us  that  even  thus 
early  there  were  dialects,  and  these  dialects  have  now 
been  acted  upon  by  various  inllucnres  for  nearly  20UU 
years,  till  they  have  at  lost  arranged  themselves  into 
four  great  families— the  Northern,  the  English,  the  L.ow- 
Dutch,  and  the  High  Duirb.  Now  wo  have  ample  jiroof 
that  the  Sexe  came  from  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
Ciinbnc  Chersuncius,  and  that  they  were  only  separated  by 
the  Elbe  from  the  Neiiierlunds,  or  flat  alluvial  country, 
where  the  I..ow-Dutch  was  spoken.  We  know  also  that  the 
Engle  came  from  the  eastern  coast,  .and  that  they  were  se- 
parated from  the  Danish  islands  merely  by  a narrow  arm 
of  the  sea.  We  might  then  expect  that  in  the  counties  I 
colonised  by  the  Engle  we  should  find  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Norlliern  languages,  and  in  the  counties  colonised  by  | 
the  Sexo  much  that  reminded  us  of  the  NetlierlandUh  or 
IvOW'Dutcli.  We  believe  the  Northern  and  Southern  dia- 
le«:ts  of  our  island  have  been  at  all  timet  dislinguisheil  by 
such  peculiarities,  but  so  few  early  records  have  come  down 
to  us  Written  in  the  pure  dialect  of  our  nurihcrn  counties, 
that  it  is  only  by  coinpanng  them  in  the  second  or  Old-En- 
glUh  slag©  of  their  proiircss  that  wc  can  form  any  just 
notion  of  thotr  ditlinguislung  features.  Perhaps  those  are 
bi-st  scon  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb.  The  following 
table  may  show  us  how  closely  the  inflexions  which  distin- 
guish our  northern  dialect  agree  with  those  of  a Swedish 
conjugation  I— 

South  Diaiect.  North  j^iahet.  Swedish. 
Pres.,  Ich  hop-e  I hop-es  jag  hopp-as 

thu  hup-esl  tbu  hop-es  du  hopp-as 

„ he  hop-elh  he  hop  es  ban  hopp-as 

M we  hop  elh  we  hop-es  vi  hopp-as 

^ yo  hop-eth  ye  hop-es  I hopp-ens 

they  hop-eth  they  hop-es  do  hopp-as 

Perf,  thu  hopod-esl  ihu  lio]>cd-cs  du  hoppad-es 

Impcr-,  hop-eth  ye  hop-cs  ye 
Infln.,  to  hop-en  to  liop-o  alt  hopp  as 

The  inflexions  in  t are  generally  used  in  thu  Northern 
languages  with  a passive  meaning;  and  there  are  some 
traces  of  their  Imving  been  used  m our  Northern  dialect  fur 
the  same  purpose. 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  Northern  dialect  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  substantival  ending  <>r  (in  which  it  again 
resembles  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe),  as  wu//er,  a 
wolf;  kuiikrr,  a haunch;  teamer,  a team;  heather,  heath, 
4f/c/ier,  a llcub,  Stc, 


In  this  dialect  wo  have  also  a less  frequent  use  of  the  arli 
clcs,  conjuiiclions,  and  personal  pronouns.  This  it  one  of  its 
most  striking  features.  Every  penum  who  has  been  in  the 
North  of  England  must  have  heard  such  phrases  as  ‘come 
out  o house,’  ’ gang  into  field,'  * pul’o  in  poke,’  &c. 

All  these  peculiarities  of  our  Northern  dialect  may  bo 
traced  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ; and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  most  striking  feature  of  tlie  Southern  dialect, 
namely,  its  preference  uf  the  vocal  to  the  whisper  leltem, 
as  s for  r,  and  r fur  /,  is  equally  antient  It  always 
prevailed  in  the  Noiherlandi^h  malecis,  and  may  be  traced 
in  the  orthography  of  our  Southern  manuscripts  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century;  but,  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  neither  a v nor  a or,  it  is  only  by  analogy  «e 
infer  the  existence  of  the  corres)K)nding  sounds  in  their 
language.  The  argument  however  from  analogy  is  so 
strong,  that  we  may  safely  conclude  either  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  s were  pronounc^  in  our  southern  counties  aar.r, 
or  that,  like  the  modern  f,  they  reprcscnicd  both  a whUper 
and  a vocal  sound  ; in  other  words,  were  pronounced  some- 
times as/,  «,  and  sometimes  as  9.  z. 

It  may  possibly  be  asked,  were  not  the  forms  here  attri- 
buted to  our  Northern  dialect  introduced  by  the  Danes?  Are 
they  not,  in  fact,  the  peculiar  features  of  the  * Dano-Saxon  ?' 
Wo  will  not  affect  to  treat  these  questions  os  altogether 
without  ditficuliy  ; but  there  are  some  considerations  which 
may  bo  laid  concisely  before  the  reader,  and  which,  if  they 
appear  to  him  as  forcible  as  tbev  appear  to  us,  may  load 
him  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  no 
Dane  had  over  set  foot  on  the  island,  the  very  results  which 
Aare  taken  place  might  have  been  expeeted.  It  is  also  an 
argument  of  weight,  that  we  find  all  the  great  features  of 
our  Northern  dialect  in  places  where  there  never  was  a 
Danish  settlement,  and  vainly  search  for  them,  or  at  best 
only  faintly  trace  them,  in  counties  where  we  have  historical 
evidence  that  the  Northmen  wore  numerous.  But  the 
strongest  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  pages  of  our 
Northern  manuscripts.  We  have  two  of  very  antient  date 
— the  Gloss  of  the  Durham  Bible,  written  by  a priest  named 
Aldred,  and  the  Durham  Ritual,  lately  published  by  the 
Suriees  Society.  The  first  of  these  was  written,  according 
to  Wanley,  in  the  age  of  Alfred,  and  the  second  has  been  as- 
signed by  its  editor  to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century. 
If  we  can  rely  on  the  judgment  of  either  of  these  antiqua- 
ries, the  question  seems  to  be  answered ; for  there  was  no 
Danish  settlement  in  the  north  of  England  till  a later 
period;  and  wo  have  the  Northern  conjugation  and  other 
peculiaritios  of  the  Nurlliem  dialect  in  every  page  of  tho 
Gloss,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Ritual.  The  name  too  uf 
Aldred  is  thoroughly  English;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  the  monks  of  Durham  would  have  permitted  a rude 
and  unlettered  foreigner  to  interpolate  their  most  precious 
manuscript — a volume  which  we  know  they  regarded  with 
even  superstitious  veneration.  The  language  used  by 
Aldred  was  probably  a mixiure  of  the  written  language  of 
the  day  and  the  spoken  dialect  of  his  shire,  such  as  might 
be  Used  by  a provincial  writer  of  the  present  day,  and  such 
as  was  avowedly  used  by  Gawin  Douglas  in  the  fliteenlh 
century,  and  at  a later  ]x?riud  by  Bums. 

This  mixture  of  the  written  and  the  spoken  language  in 
our  manuscripts,  and  the  tolal  extinction  in  many  counties 
of  our  local  dialects,  render  it  oxtrerouly  diflicult  to  i>uint 
out  the  limits  wilhm  which  our  two  great  dialects  aero 
spoken.  Layamon,  whose  language  seems  clearlv  tobulung 
to  the  Southern  dialect,  is  descried  in  all  the  histories  of 
our  poetry  as  a native  of  South  Gloucestershiru  ; but  the 
localities  mentioned  in  his  poem  belong  to  the  north  of 
Worcestershire ; and  he  was,  buyond  doubt,  an  inhabitant  of 
Areley-Regis  near  Siourpori  in  that  county.*  If  he  used  thu 
dialect  of  the  neighbouihocxl  (and  this  must  be  assumed  till 
the  contrary  be  shown),  the  Southern  dialect  must  have 
prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Worcestershire,  and  thu  men  of 
that  shire  must  have  been  Sexe  in  origin,  and  nut.  as 
hitherto  supmsed,  a colony  of  Engle.  Perhaps  a line 
drawn  from  iho  north  of  Essex  to  the  north  of  Worcester- 
shire would  pretty  accuiately  define  the  portions  of  the 
island  ^c^pectlvuIy  colonised  by  ibe  Engle  and  thu  Sexe. 

* HalUai.  ill  tli«  c-tnlr^uda  lohU  Ulv  wuk  untha  literatar«o'' tlip  (icicrntn 
Malury.  Ii**  view,  «q<|  by  il«  sM  eurrrctnl  a tniMaiem^nt 

lu  cMHf  i»f  hl»  poblUhrU  Tolonu-t.  ^!<>«Uli*»  hii»«-Tpr  iImI  Arel*y  ll*a 

* near  lifvillcy  to  Wurct-att-nhim.  but  i*  Um-K  lu  tlir  evunty  of  fUtTwrd.’  H« 
hai  isi*ia)K'n  An>I«r  Urgii  for  Orrr-Anky. 
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Tho  origin  of  the  Midland  dialect  may  admit  of  the  follow^- 
ing  explanation.  Neither  natural  ob^taelea  nor  political  dtri- 
aiotia  ever  separated  the  Northern  and  the  Souihem  dialects. 
During  the  ncptorchy.  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire  bo' 
longed  to  Mercia,  antf  not  to  the  kindred  race  of  the  West- 
Sexe;  and  when  the  Danes  held  possession  of  the  north  of 
England,  the  shires  uf  Warwick  and  Northampton,  and 
generally  that  of  Leicester  also,  were  united  in  the  closest 
ties  with  the  southern  counties.  This  fellowship  seems  to 
have  led,  at  a very  early  wriod,  to  the  use  of  an  intermc* 
diato  dialect,  which  would  naturally  be  encouraged  by  the 
vast  numbers  that  tiocked  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
the  untvcr^^ilies.  Tlie  ‘Reve’s  Tale’  affords  us  a specimen  of 
the  ridicule  which  attached  lu  ihu  forms  of  Northern 
apcecli,  and  we  know  that  the  speech  of  the  Southron  was 
treated  with  just  as  little  ceremony  in  tho  north  of  Eng- 
land. (SeeTottv/efey  My$teries,  Secunda  Past.)  Hence  wo 
may  understand  the  progress  made  by  the  inti-rmcdiaie 
dialect,  and  are  prepared  for  the  conclusion,  to  which  we  arc 
led  by  an  examination  of  our  Old-English  manuscripts,  no 
less  than  by  the  express  declaration  of  a contemporary 
philologist.  Higden,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
ranges  our  provincial  dialects  under  three  heads,  the  North- 
ern. tho  Midland,  and  the  Southern  ; and  tbU  division 
seems  to  have  been  generally  recognised  by  our  antiquaries, 
for  in  our  catalogues  wo  hnd  some  manuscripts  noticed  as 
belonging  to  our  Southern  dialect,  others  os  belonging  to 
the  Northern,  while  many  of  them,  exhibiting  tho  marko<l 
peculiarities  of  neither  dialect,  aro  passed  over  without 
remark. 

The  change  which  gradually  produced  the  Midland  dialect 
roost  probably  first  showed  itself  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton, Warwick,  and  Leicester.  It  seems  to  have  been 
brought  about  not  so  much  by  adopting  the  peculiarities  of 
Southern  speech,  as  by  giving  greater  prominence  to  such 
parts  of  the  native  dialect  as  were  common  to  the  South. 
The  Southern  conjugations  must  at  all  times  have  been 
familiar,  at  least  in  dignified  composition  ; but  other  conju- 
gations were  popuUirly  used,  and  in  the  gradual  disuse  of 
these  and  other  forms  peculiar  to  the  North  the  change 
consbtud.  We  have  many  MSS.  written  in  the  Midland 
counties,  in  which  all  trace  of  the  Northern  dialect  seems  to 
have  been  studiously  avoided ; yet  in  very  many  of  them  may 
l>e  found  somo  verbal  inflexion  in  es,  or  some  other  popu- 
lar form,  quite  sufficient  to  betray  the  writer.  These  coun- 
ties were  long  considered  os  belonging  to  tlie  north  of  Eng- 
land. When  the  fuuds  between  tho  two  races  at  Cambridge 
and  O.xford  produced  a schism,  it  was  generally  at  Stam- 
ford or  Northampton  that  the  Northern  men  fi.xod  the  seat 
of  their  new  University. 

The  Northern  dialect  was  still  broadly  spoken,  within  the 
last  three  centuries,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland, 
Derby,  and  Stafford;  but  it  has  been  gradually  giving  way 
before  a language  so  much  more  widely  understo<^,  till  it  is 
now  to  he  found  only  in  scattered  localities  amid  tho  moun- 
tains of  the  North  of  England  or  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. The  Southern  dialect  began  to  yield  at  a later  period. 
It  was  certainly  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  all  the  counties  round  London ; * and  Milton, 
when  he  issued  forth 

' Tot'TiMltur 

AiTwas  th«  ]>)M*aat  ami  fiirma,* 

mutt  have  heard  a dialect  around  him  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars the  same  as  the  Somersetshire.  Like  the  Northern 
dialect,  it  gradually  retreated  before  its  formidable  rival ; it 
lingered  fur  a (lentury  in  Wilts  and  Hampshire,  and  has  now 
taken  up  a doubtful  stand  behind  the  Parret.  Before  an- 
other generation  has  passed  away,  the  schoolmaster  will  pro- 
bably have  driven  it  from  this  iu  last  place  of  refuge. 

Wo  will  now  take  a rapid  survey  of  tho  literature  which 
belongs  to  the  language  whose  history  and  peculiarities  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  trace.  As  it  the  case  with  the 
literature  of  most  nations,  wo  find  that  all  its  earlier  speci- 
mens are  metrical.  Wo  will  therefore  first  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  poems;  and  to  defiue  more 
clearly  tho  range  of  our  present  inquiry,  wo  will  briefly 
notice  the  properties  which,  at  that  early  period,  distin- 
guished verse  from  prose. 

An  Anglo  Saxon  verse  is  made  up  of  two  sections,  which 
together  may  contain  four,  five,  six,  or  even  more  accented 

* For  nf  the  MUilleeex  dUlcct  tM*  Bea  Joo  ton’s  'Tal«  of  a Tub;' 

' It.  6,  hirni.birs  ns  viUi  nn  rxampUoribp  Kentish  dialect;  and  oeaily 
ono  belt  of ' tjaoimrr  Ourtuo't  Needle  ’ is  wrhten  la  the  dialect  of  Esmv 
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I syllables.  These  sections  are  bound  together  by  the  law  of 
I alliteration,  or.  in  other  words,  each  verse  must  have  at 
least  two  accmUe<l  syllables  (one  in  each  section)  beginning 
with  the  same  consonant  or  with  vovreU.  Sometimes,  and 
particularly  in  the  longer  verses,  there  arc  two  such  allitera- 
tive syllables  in  the  first  section,  as  in  the  verse 

nWjnd  ruillby  OMiaic MM|cynne  rratn| 

It  is  very  incorrect  to  call  this  aUileraiion  the  ' essence  * or 
the  ‘ groundwork  ’ of  An^lo-Saxou  verse.  It  is  certainly 
an  important  part,  but  still  a mere  adjunct.  The  pur- 
poses it  served  were  similar  to  those  wliicb  are  provided 
for  by  the  final  rhyme  of  our  modern  versification.  The 
essence  of  Anglo-Saxon  verso  consisted  in  its  system 
of  rhythm.  As  the  accents  generally  varied  from  four  to 
six,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  rhythm  was  too  vague  and 
loose,  hut  in  practice  it  is  generally  found  sufficicmiy  de- 
finite; and  there  aro  some  of  its  rules  which  certainly  give 
it  a more  scientific  character  than  belongs  to  the  syaiem 
that  hassuper^elled  it.  For  example,  no  .sentence,  nor  any 
important  member  of  a sentence,  could  end  othcru  ise  ilian 
at  the  close  of  a section.  In  our  modern  poet.s  wc  often 
find  asontenco  ending  in  tho  rniiNt  of  a section,  or  even 
iramodistuly  before  the  last  syllable  of  the  verse : 

• IIU  pern 

Have  found  | him  pill  | UlKh-tr<'«  | w>a.  Much  { 

Il«  »iid  t»nr»«dl]!  fur  U(p.'  &c.{ 


but  such  a verso  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem.  We  may  indeed  find  scores  of  such  verses 
in  the  printed  editions  of  these  poems ; but  notone  single 
example,  and  we  speak  adviseuly,  in  any  Anglo-Saxon 
MS. 

Tho  * Gleeman’s  Song  ’*  is  the  oldest  specimen  extant  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature.  It  is  found  in  what  is  called  the 
Exeter  MS.,  one  of  the  buoks  left  by  Bi'iliop  Ijcofric  to  his 
cathedral,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  Of  the 
Giccman  himself  we  know  nothing,  save  what  can  bo 
learned  from  the  poem;  but  from  certain  passages  in  it 
we  may  gather,  that  he  was  bom  among  the  Mirgings,  a tribe 
which  dwell  on  the  marches  that  separated  the  Engle  from 
theSwefe  in  tlm  fourth  century.  In  early  youth,  he  attended 
a Mirging  princess  named  Enlhild  to  the  court  of  Eormanric, 
the  celebrated  king  of  the  Eost-Goton,  and  who  figures  so 
often  in  Roman  history  under  thu  name  of  Ermcnricus.t 
His  professional  skill  appears  to  have  gained  him  the  favour 
of  this  monarch,  and  of  the  great  lords  who  frequented  thu 
court,  and  whom  he  visited  in  their  respective  govcrnmenla. 
He  afterwards  accompanietl  a Mirging  prince  into  Italy, 
probably  during  the  inroad  of  Alaric,  a d.  -101;  and  as 
Giithic  leaders  were  now  rapidly  gaining  a fooling  in  tlio 
empire,  he  seems  to  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  wander- 
ing through  its  provinces.  On  his  return,  he  must  have  been 
an  eyo-witness  of  tho  wars  waged  between  iElla  (Atlila)  and 
tho  East-Goten;  and  as  /Ella’s  accession  dates  only  in  433, 
and  Eormanric  died  in  375,  he  must  liavc  been  more  than 
seventy  when  he  wrote  the  poem. 

Tho  ‘ Glccman’s  Song,’  like  many  other  Anglo-Saxon 
poems,  has  a short  preface  in  verso,  which  appears  to  be  of 
almost  euual  antiquity  with  the  poem.  It  may  be  literally 
translated  as  follows - 


WiiWUnTtl  tulii.  ]iiaworil-(tor«  ualockcU 
He,  who  uent  mkrr«l>.  orrr  ^srth. 

And  DaUoB*  viiiled.  Oft  In  H«11  hi- znl 
Mooionhle  larfeM.  Him  from  amuaf  tiu  M)  r|iac* 

Nul>l«<  roar'll.  He  willi  Eklhllit 
(L«al  artlflctr  of  1ot«)  la  ht*  ftnrt  joarMy 
rioajiht  ih«  bom*  uf  ih*  fierce  hio|{. 

£»■!  from  OaKl*— the  liora*  of  normaorle 
Wraihful  trcorlKHur.l  Can  be  (he  mimber  t*]l. 

Slnny  m«u  1 wot  o4’  &e. 

Here  follows  a list  of  celebrated  kings,  from  which  the 
Gleeman  selects  for  special  notice  Alexatidreas,  whoapfrears 
lobe  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  Wala.  who  is,  no  douLt, 
the  Wallia  that  founded  tho  kingdom  of  the  ViBigoliis  at 
Toulouse,  A.ix  417.  With  tho  exception  of  Alexander,  all 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  the  Glcoman’s  contemporaries. 
After  this  enumeration  ho  proceeds — 

* So  I (or«4  throuch  ruDy  iUrans«r-]aa<U, 

Thrwiuh  tb*  WM*  cortli ; of  yuii-l  enl 
Th*ral  Uttrd;  fnrn  family  parted. 

Pram  klBBiBCB  Ikr.  wid«ly  I dkl  my  rail— 

* Tl>*  tell  of  IhW  po*m  may  be  foatnl  at  Ow  end  of  Kemble'* ' peawnir* 
(lS37),n  tent  *iul  traaeUUoo  ib  Cunybeai*’*  * liUitratiob  of  Au|lo-Saida 
Poetry  ' (1S9€).  ami  lu  Gueat**  ’ Hiit.  uf  Enslteb  Rhjllim*'  ^1S3SJ. 
t Amm.  Marc.,  xxiu.3.  See. 

i i'he  erueliie*  perpetratod  by  Kurmanrk.  lowanb  the  Ullrr  urt  of  hit 
11^,  ate  mmiiobed  by  the  Latin  biatotUot  (doRiBn<t<>t,  * De  l(eb.GTt c.  94, 
lie.),  obd  murt  tbau  once  olltidcil  to  Ui  tmr  Anclo  l>aion  p'emi. 
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Tlwruibra  may  1 aio|u  aarl  story  vltt 
|i«UK  fjn- ttM>  rrow'l.  Ill  (n«A<fha]l, 
ilu«  m«  Um>  ht}ih-lmrii  wUh  Urt^eta  blaat. 

I »3t  with  th«  Htin*.'  1(0. 

Wc  have  ihv»  ibe  imracs  of  aalions  and  uf  countries 
visited  b)-  him,  which  appear  to  be  strung  together  in  the 
order  best  suited  to  tho  alliteration.  There  are  aUo  certain 
notices  of  the  great  people  by  whose  bounty  he  liad  bcne> 
fited,  and  Iho  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  (he  Gleeman 
seeing  only  a liberal  patron  in  tho  same  rounarch  whom  tho 
nuth'ir  of  the  preface  denounces  as  ‘ a wrathful  trearhour.' 
The  whole  concludes  with  a short  eulogy  on  tho  dignity  and 
privileges  of  his  craft. 

Tlio  great  value  of  this  poem  lies  chiefly  in  that  string  of 
names,  which  we  havo  omitted  as  being  so  little  interesting 
to  tho  general  reader.  We  do  not  slop  to  e.vamine  the 
question,  whether  any  or  how  many  of  these  notices  have 
been  interpolated  during  the  five  centuries  which  elapsed 
hetwoen  the  composition  of  the  poem  and  the  writing  of  the 
MS.  Our  knowledge  of  early  Saxon  hi.-itory  is  so  scanty, 
that  all  such  speculations  must  he  haxanlous.  Rut  we  may 
observe,  that  the  Scriptures  hud  been  translaloil  into  a 
Gothic  dialect  long  lieforc  the  Gleeman  began  his  wander- 
ings, and  we  know  from  Roman  history  that  during  the 
fourth  century  nearly  oncdialf  of  the  Gothic  trilies  wore 
Christians.  Wo  need  not  therefore  necessarily  feel  sus* 
icion,  when  wc  read  of  the  Assyrians  and  the  Persians,  the 
ews  and  the  lduma^ans ; they  may  havo  been  as  well 
known  to  the  Gleeman  as  to  the  Saxon  monk  who  (ran- 
Kcnbed  tho  MS.  The  chief  interest  however  attaches  to 
the  mention  of  tho  vnrious  Gothic.  Slavish,  and  Finnish 
race*.  In  tracing  their  history,  llie  ‘ Gleeman’sSong’  is  the 
great  link  wliicli  connects  the  knowledge  gained  from  Latin 
aourres  with  the  information  gleam.**!  from  tho  Middle-Age 
chronicle.  In  many  instances  it  furnishes  the  only  moans  uf 
pcnetialingthomysterywhich surrounds  these  races.  There 
are  trtbe.s,  still  to  be  found  between  the  Wolga  and  tbc  Vis- 
tula, which  wc  can  identify  with  others  named  by  the  Glee- 
man.  and  thereby  prove  to  have  bad  a politicol  existence 
fourteen  hundrou  years  ago.  of  whom  hardly  another  trust- 
worthy momurial  can  be  found,  till  within  fliu  last  two  or 
threo  centurie.s.  Tho  helps  which  it  affords  us  in  unravel- 
ling the  web  of  Gothic  ncliun  are  also  roost  valuable,  and 
may,  if  rightly  taken  advantage  of,  save  us  from  much  of 
that  speculation  in  which  German  scholars  have  indulged 
so  largely.  To  write  a full  and  satisfactory  exposition  of 
this  song  Would  rciiuirc  a volume,  hut  till  it  be  written  tbc 
history  of  mudern  Euro{ic  must  remain  incoroplcle. 

Tliere  arc  two  other  poems,  which  must  have  been  cora- 

Fnsed  before  tho  Engle  left  the  Continent,  tho  ‘ Battle  of 
ins-burgh.’*  and  the  ‘ Talc  of  Beowulf.’t  The  flr.^l  of  these 
a mere  fragroont,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
tliosc  historical  songs  wliioh  Tacitus  (Germ.,  2)  repr(»euU  as 
the  only  literature  of  the  anlieiil  Germans.  Tlie  other  is 
chiefly  taken  up  with  the  relation  of  two  of  Beowulf's  adven- 
tures : the  first  against  a monster  called  the  * Grciidel the 
second  against  a U-rnrtc  * worm,’  or  ‘ carihdrakc.’  The  poem  , 
has  c-omo  down  to  us  in  a modernued  f^y^m,  and  Iho  mixture  j 
of  Christian  and  heathen  notions  is  sometimes  singularly 
curious.  For  the  most  part,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  marked  change  that  takes  place  in  the  rhythm,  enable 
us  to  lay  our  finger  on  tbe  very  line  wbvro  tbc  inUuqxilalion 
begins.  The  following  is  one  of  tho  attempts  to  reconcile 
tho  old  superstitions  and  the  now  creed : 

‘ TIm*  srim  ctr>Bgi>r  wah  nroadel  htflx — 
kl  IcUtf  racer  bf  Uie  March ; w h > hcM  the  Bioum, 

Kca  «n<t  fjsumt  — ’lAQd  of  the  Flt«l-)ua. 

Th«  li«T>la*i  man  laaf  hail  kc|il  it. 

SiilienhU  Uakcr  litni  bad  iloonwi, 

Ou  Caiq'c  kio  th«  aUugMer  A*e(i|{4«i 
The  •teroAl  (.oral,— Cur  iliiil  lie  AIh'I  iIcv  t 
*nr  )oyM  he  Is  that  foul,  hut  him  ontHlrara 
liU  Maker,  (ur  the  aio.  far  fh>m  mukuul- 
’I  hei»ce  e»U  hirtha  all  VUKwUni. 
r.t()U4.  Ai»t  .rnd  O.'kuees  ; 

!$o  loo  the  G aaie,  that  with  Gml  fiiufht 
A Icms  throw— (or  ii  ha  paid  them  need  t' 

The  Goths  seem  to  have  peoplM  every  solitude  with  a 
race  of  monsters  called  the  Fifel-kiu.  The  sea,  tbe  moor, 
the  fen,  tho  marclnor  desort  track  wbioh  surrounded  the 
territory  of  every  Gothic  tribe,  wore  tUeir  dweJIing-pWoe. 
The  battle,  hy  which  Offa  settled  the  marches  between  the 
Engle  and  the  Swede,  was  fought  at  Fifol-door  (aoe  *Glee- 

• Tl4e  iMxl  wAt|iuhU«hiH)  ^ tneh<*«  frwm  a MS.  ouwiMt. 
t Teu  aad  UaoUiUlyo  hy  'n»rkellu  (1814;,  Krmlda  (1337). 


man's  Song'),  and  .\lfrod,  when  lie  brings  his  hero  from 
Troy,  launches  him  uu  Fifel-slrcam,  that  is,  the  uiuustei- 
deep.  Euyns  were  long  remembered  in  our  popular  super- 
hiriiuiis : 

' TIxy  wy  tbe  K >04  of  I'lirtusAt  cauooI  kit  At  hU  iu«At.  but  Um  sUdU  Ami 
rtfyar  «iU  cum*  awi  roAtchit  fnim  hiut.' 

iWiiiB.  Ai»rt  PL,  KoigKt  0/  tMs  BsnsiMf  Prtifr. 

Elves  Still  live  in  our  poetry;  and  genuine  Gothic  giants 
(notwiihbtanding  tho  worthy  monk  tried  hard  to  convert 
Ihuin  into  rebel  ungcls)  sUll  terrift'  or  amuse  the  nurAvvy. 
The  Orknees  are  prohably  the  bame  monsters  as  the  Orks  uf 
tho  Italian  romancers. 

Some  of  the  oldcil  pieces  of  poetry,  written  after  the 
removal  of  the  Engle  to  this  eountry,  and  now  e.xtant.  are 
the  songs  of  Cahlmim.*  The  circumstances  which  first 
called  forth  the  talents  of  this  poet  are  related  by  Bede ; and 
as  he  must  have  known  many  of  Ctedmon's  contemporaries, 
his  account  may  be  looked  upon  as  a simple  narrative  of 
facts.  Ctedmon,  it  appears,  was  neatherd  to  the  monastery 
of  Whitby,  then  under  thu  government  of  its  first  abboi.'i, 
the  celebrated  Ilild.  One  (lay  at  supper,  as  the  harp  was 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
amuse  tho  companv,  he  stole  from  the  room  in  one  of  those 
fits  of  diffidence  winch  so  often  overtake  the  sensitive  poet. 
As  he  slept  in  the  ncathouse,  some  one,  he  thought,  encou- 
raged him  to  sing,  and  thu  song  he  com|)osed,  and  which 
was  next  day  re]>eatcd  to  an  admiring  audience,  established 
his  reputation  as  a poet,  and  gaiiiefi  him  (he  patronage  of 
(he  abbess.  He  became  a monk  ; was  looked  upon  as  one 
who  had  received  the  gift  of  song  from  above ; and  on  hts 
death  his  Vody  was  enshrined,  and  valued  os  one  of  their 
most  precious  relics  by  llie  monks  of  Whitby. 

Only  six  of  Caedmon's  poems  havo  reached  us.  The  sub- 
j^t  of  tho  first  is  ibo  Creation;  that  of  Iho  second,  the 
Temptation  ami  Fall,  to  which  is  added,  raihcr  inarlifici- 
ally,  a narrative  of  the  events  recorded  in  Genesis,  to  the 
offering  of  Isaac;  the  third  relates  the  Exodus  ; the  fourth, 
the  story  of  Daniel ; and  the  Torments  of  the  Danmcil.  and 
Christ's  Harrowing  of  Ilcdl,  followed  by  his  Ascension  and 
Glory,  are  the  subjerts  of  llie  olher  two.  Bede  tclU  us  ihat 
be  uiao  wrote  on  uur  Lord's  Incarnation  aud  lu»  Pa.*isiim.  as 
also  ou  tho  Advent  of  tlic  Iluly  Ghost,  and  the  teaching  of 
tbc  Apostles.  What  remains  is  equal  in  length  to  about  one 
half  of  the  ' Paradise  LosL* 

t-'todmon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who 
I exchanged  ibe  images  of  tlic  old  mythology  forth©  chaster 
beauties  of  Christian  poetry.  Perlia|>s  there  never  lived  an 
individual  who  c.xcrtcd  a greater  influence  on  our  iiulionul 
modes  of  thought  and  expression;  and  ou  this  grivund 
aluim,  if  on  no  other,  ho  mubt  rank  with  thu  greatest  names 
of  our  literature.  For  six  centuries  he  was  the  great  model 
whom  all  imitated  and  none  could  equal,  ami  fragments 
of  bis  verses  may  bo  found  in  tbe  versos  of  almost  every 
succoedmg  poet.  Tu  point  out  the  exccUeiicies  which  won 
tbc  adiniraliun  of  Bcao.  and  winch  our  forefathers  could 
only  truce  to  the  inspiration  uf  lleuveti.  would  ref}uirc  a cri- 
tical analysis  that  might  be  thought  tedious.  Wc  may 
mention  however,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  tbe  comtnimd 
which  lie  exercises  over  bis  rhythm.  With  alofty  tbcine,  thu 
march  of  Milton  Itim&elf  is  not  more  stately;  and  with 
everv  outpouring  of  joy  or  exultation  his  rhythm  (lows  on- 
ward. a.4  if  coOMiiou^of  the  feelings  it  boro  along  with  it. 
We  have  reason  fur  believing  that  to  this  beauty  our  fore- 
fatliers  were  deeply  sensitive,  and  that  Cttdmoo  owed  lo  it 
no  small  portion  of  Ins  popularity.  Among  the  early  imita- 
tors of  this  great  poet  wo  should  perhaps  rank  Aldhetm, 
bishop  of  Shirebum.  His  )K>ems  were  still  sung  by  the 
people  in  the  days  of  Mulme^urv,  but  are  now  lost,  or  more 
prob.ibly  He  unowned  amid  the  heaps  of  devotumal  poetry 
which  fill  our  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

We  havo  calknl  the  ' Hattie  of  Fins-burgh*  an  historical 
poem  : another  poem  of  the  same  class  was  written  on  the 
death  of  Byrthnoih.T  who  bravely  fell  in  resisting  one  of  the 
Danish  inroads,  A.ix  993.  (Hume,  i.  3.)  Works, 

now  lost,  were  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  Leofric, 
Hereward's  chaplain,  on  the  warriors  of  our  early  history  ; 
and  the  songs  rummemoroliTeof  Hcrcward'sexploils.  which 
Ingulf  tells  us  were  in  hin  day  so  popular,  were  probably 
written  by  the  same  hand.  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  also  that 
many  of  the  Old-Bnglish  romances,  a.s  * Horn,'  * Havelok,* 
‘Bevis  of  Southanipion,*  ‘ Guy  of  Warwick,’ &e.,  are  mere 

* T*u  pul>li«h«<t  by  Jutiigc;  Uxt  AoJ  tran»l»(k»a  by  Tburpe. 
t T«xt  publithfd  by  Tiwr}w,  In  tu«  ’ AuAiecU.* 
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•dtptations  of  AngIo*Saxon  poemi.  Occasionally  the  sub* 

J'eot  was  taken  from  rorei};n  sources,  of  which  the  * Tale  of 
udilh,’*  probably  writion  in  the  tenth  century,  affords  us 
a splemlid  example.  The  * Tale  of  Apollonius  of  Tyro’t  is 
in  prose.and  a mere  translation  from  the  Latin. 

There  are  oUier  songs  preserved  m onr  chronicles,  and 
closely  allied  to  those  last  mentioned,  but  which  arc 
much  shorter,  and  partake  cnoi^  of  the  l)TicaI  character. 
Among  them  may  bo  enumerated  the  Brunanbui^h  war- 
song.^  Edgar’s  coronation  song.$  the  two  songs  which  com* 
memurate  the  death  of  this  monarch.^  and  the  elegy  written 
on  the  death  of  the  Confessor.|  The  first  and  last  of  these 
are  among  the  noblest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

A great  deal  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  was  written  during 
the  eleventh  century.  One  of  the  writers  seems  to  have 
been  called  Deor.  His  name  occurs  in  a poem^l  which  ei-  I 
liibits  many  didicultivs  of  construction,  aixl  perhaps  some 
blunders  of  transcription ; but  it  may  be  gathered  that  be  ! 
was  scop  or  minstrel  to  the  Danish  princes  who  succeeded 
Knut.  and  ho  appears  to  hare  lost  Im  place  at  court  when 
the  Confessor  mounted  the  throne  of  England.  The  name 
of  Cynewulf  has  also  been  extracted**  certain  poems 
found  in  the  Exeter  and  Verrelli  MSS.  It  was  hid  m a 
kind  of  riddle,  similar  in  character  to  our  mo<ldm  acrostic. 
He  was  probably  tho  compiler  of  the  two  MSS.,  and  may 
have  been  the  author  of  much  of  the  poetry  which  they 
contain. 

Hut  tho  noblest  relic  of  this  period  is  the  Psalter  published 
•ome  fi\u  }'ears  beck  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  from  a 
MS.  preson'cd  in  the  * Bibliothdque  du  Roi.’  In  the  first 
part,  each  psalm  has  an  Anglo-Saxon  translation  in  prose ; 
and  also  a preface  giving  some  account  of  its  history,  gene- 
ral scope,  and  tendency.  Tho  translation  often  paraphrases 
the  I.atin,  so  as  to  show  more  clearly  its  doctrinal  or  pro- 
phetical meaning : but  from  tho  50th  Psalm,  the  translation 
is  metrical,  and  though  generally  literal,  exhibits  many 
cases  of  glaring  misconstruction.  The  prcfkces  also  disap- 
pear, and  the  whole  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a man  very 
slenderly  provided  even  with  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
This  deficiency  however  may  now  bo  consideml  as  amply 
eouiponsated  for  by  the  high  character  of  the  poetry. 
Some  of  the  psalms  are  translated  with  a terseness  and  also  | 
ail  elegance,  which  place  the  tran»lation  far  above  any  of  our  { 
modern  versions,  and  there  is  occasionally  a Miltonic  sweep  j 
of  language,  that  has  nut  often  been  surpassed  even  in  the  i 
choicest  specimens  of  our  sacred  poetry. 

A note  in  the  MS.  infbnus  us  that  a priest  named  Wulf-  I 
win  Cada  * wrote  it  with  bis  own  hand*  (manu  sud  con- 


srripsit).  We  think  it  extremely  probable  that  Wulfwin 
copied  from  some  manuscript  the  prose  version  as  far  as  it 
went,  and  then  drew  on  nis  own  resource*.  There  arc 
numberless  instances  of  transcribers  altering  and  conttnuing 
the  work  they  were  copying.  Most  of  our  MS.  chronicles 
were  transcripts  up  to  a certain  date,  and  were  then  oon- 
tinueil  as  original  compositions.  Tlie  verb  eo7iscri}-4\t 
shows  it  was  a compilation;  and  if  Wulfwin  had  before 
him  a metrical  translation,  he  would  hardly,  with  that 
passion  for  stately  language  so  common  among  his  rountry- 
meti,  have  postponed  it  to  the  prose  version.  To  Wulfwin 
Cada  wo  think  may  fairlv  be  ascribed  both  the  faults  and 
the  merits  of  the  metrical  translation. 

Among  the  most  important  prose  works  of  our  Saxon 
literature  must  be  ranked  those  extraordinary-  compiUtions 
which  arc  commonly  called  (as  if  they  constituted  but  one 
work)  the  ‘Saxon  Chronicle.’  The  earliest  ««py  of  a Saxon 
Chronicle  now  extant  is  tho  Plegmund  Manuscript,  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  writ- 
ten, as  Wanicy  observes,  in  the  same  hand  to  tlie  vear  891, 
and  in  hands  b>iually  antlenl  to  the  year  92-1.  After  that 
date  it  seems  to  have  been  continued  and  interpolated  by 
various  transcribers,  whoso  notices  of  Christ  Church,  Can- 
terbury, leave  little  doubt  that  the  volume  was  once  the 
propertv  of  that  cathedral.  As  Plegmund  '*as  consecrated 
HFchbisfiop  in  890,  and  died  in  923,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  original  text  was  compiled  by  his  order,  and  continued 
from  time  to  time  under  his  direeibn.  The  internal  evi- 
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denco  favours  this  aupposition.  Tlie  notices  which  it  con- 
tains respecting  the  operations  of  Alfred  and  his  immediate 
predecessors  could  hardly  have  been  furnished  hy  any  but 
those  who  were  present  at  them,  and  were  iwobably  the  .sub- 
stance of  conversations  which  had  passed  between  the  pre- 
late and  the  king. 

TIjo  next  copy,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  Dunstan  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  Tltisis  nbo  a Caiitcrhaiy  manuscript, 
and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Austin**  Abbey.  It  is 
written  throughout  in  tho  same  hand,  and  ends  in  thevesr 
977.  As  Dunsian  was  then  archbishop,  and  as  the  hand- 
wnting  resembles  that  of  other  manuscripts  a.scribed  to 
him,  he  has  been  named  with  some  degree  of  confidenco  as 
the  transcriber.  However  this  be,  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a man  of  scholarlike  attainment.  Wc  have  only  to 
compare  the  pa.ssage»  which  relate  to  the  period  after 
Plegmund’*  death,  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Christ  Church  manuscript,  to  see  at  once  its  superiuiiiy. 
This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  pviciical  portions.  The 
noble  ode  on  the  battlu  of  Brunanburglt  wmild  liavo 
remained  for  ever  mutilated,  and  in  parts  unintelligible,  but 
for  the  copy  preserved  in  the  Dunstun  Chronicle. 

Besides  these  two  chronicles,  we  have  a Worcester,  an 
Abingdon,  another  Canterbury  Clironide,  and  a fourth 
which  appear*  to  have  been  written  at  Peterborough.  It 
has  been  inferred  tchiefiy  for  rt'usons  connected  with  Ihu 
handwriting)  that  these  were  compiled  respectively  in  the 
Tears  1016,  1049,  10.^8,  and  1129.  Wu  have  also  divert 
transcript*  and  collations  made  by  l.,amtardc,  Junius, 
Jhsselyn,  and  other  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  some  of  which  were  evidently  taken  from 
manuscript  authorities  no  longer  extant.  Josivelyn  appears 
to  have  had  in  his  possession  a setxmd  Peterborough  Chro- 
nicle; and  Lambardc’s  transcript  in  Trinity  College.  Dublin, 
is  thought  to  have  been  made  from  an  antient  manuscript 
which  perished  in  the  fatal  fire  that  destroyed  so  many  of 
our  Cottonian  treasures. 

Tho  Plegmund,  the  Dunslan,  the  Abingdon,  ami  the 
antient  chronicle  transcribed  by  Lambordo,  all  began  with 
Cmsar’s  invasion.  The  Worcester,  Poterborough,  and 
latest  Canterbury  manuscript*  begin  with  a desetiptiun  of 
Britain,  extrarteil  chiefly  f^m  Rede  and  Orosius.  Tlien 
follow  (with  variation*  in  the  different  manuscripts)  the 
accessions  of  the  Rnman  emperors,  with  tho  deatlift  of  tlwi 
apostles  and  of  various  polios  to  the  year  464.  At  this  year  is 
inserted  an  account  of  tho  arrival  of  Ilungist  and  llorsa, 
which  i*  somewhat  difieulf  tu  trace  to  it*  prui>er  .source ; but 
the  four  etitriet  which  follow,  we  have  no  hc^tlatiou  in 
classing  among  llib  'Writings  of  the  anlients' mentioned  by 
Bcdc.  and  the  ‘histories  of  the  EngU&li'  alluded  to  by 
Nennius: — 

‘An.  455.  Now  Hengesl  and  Horsa  fought  wiiUWyrt- 
gvom  the  king,  in  the  place  which  is  called  .Egclos-ford, 
and  his  brother  Horsa  there  they  slew ; and  after  Uiat 
Hengc-it  took  to  the  kingdom  and  Lis  sou. 

‘An.  157.  Now  Hengest  and  Msc  bin  son  fought  with 
the  Brits  in  the  place  that  is  called  Creccan-ford,  and  ilium 
slew  they  four  thousand  men,  nud  the  Brits  then  forsook 
Cent-land  and  with  much  fear  fled  to  Lunden-bury. 

* An.  465.  Now  Hengest  and  vEsc  fought  with  tho 
Weals  nigh  Wippeds-fleet,  and  thero  twelve  VVualUh  alder- 
men  th^y  slew,  and  of  their  own  men  a lhanu  was  there 
slain,  whose  namo  was  Wipped. 

' An.  473.  Now  Hengest  and  Avse  fought  with  the  Weals 
and  took  untold  booty,  and,  the  Weals  fled  the  Englen,  as 
it  were  fire.* 

If  the  reader  be  starticil  at  finding  iho  naroo  of  Engle  in 
what  must  have  been  a Yutish  Chronicle,  he  must  recol- 
lect that  Ida,  when  laying  down  laws  for  hi*  West  Sexc, 
recognises  only  two  races,  the  Welr>h  and  the  English. 
None  of  the  invading  tribes,  or ‘kins,’  os  they  were  tenne<I, 
.^eem  to  have  refused  the  name  of  Englishmen,  and  in 
some  of  the  chronicles  the  very  Yutes  of  wiiom  wo  ore  now 
itpeakiug  arc  termed  the  Euglc-kin.  We  see  no  reason 
why  /(TO  of  these  entries  may  not  oven  belong  to  the  (leriod 
when  the  fearful  struggle  they  commemorate  was  yet  in 
pr^reaa. 

Thu  antiquaries  of  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies seem  to  have  assumed  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  raonas- 
teries  kept  a regular  record  of  con  tern  norary  events : and  there 
are  cerluinly  grounds  for  believing  that  registers  ufacertaia 
kind  were  really  kept  by  them.  Bede's  * llislory’ (iv.  14) 
has  been  referrtn  to  m proof  of  this.  He  lulls  u*.  that  in 
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the  jrcar  CSl  a boy,  wbo  trus  an  iamate  oi  SeUey  Abbey,  ires 
seitcd  with  thu  plague,  which  was  then  desolating  the 
country.  As  tbo  poor  lad  was  lying  on  his  bed,  he  was 
accosted  by  two  angel-visitants,  who  bade  him  toll  the 
frightened  monks  that  the  plague  would  spread  no  farther, 
that  it  had  been  stayed  by  the  prayers  of  Oswald,  of  whose 
death  that  very  day  was  the  anniversary.  * Let  them.’  said 
Saint  Peter,  for  no  less  a person  is  the  speaker,  ‘ search  in 
their  books  (in  suis  codicibus)  in  which  are  recorded  the 
deaths  of  deceased  persons  (dcfunctorum  deposilio),  and 
they  will  And  tliat  on  this  day  he  was  taken,'  &C.  The  abbot, 
we  are  told,  believed  the  buy’s  words,  and  straightway  went 
and  scorched  in  bis  chronicle  (in  Annah  suo),  and  found  that 
on  that  very  day  King  Oswald  had  been  slain,'  &c.  Here 
reference  seems  to  be  made  to  some  public  register  of  tbo 
convent;  and  this  register,  or  the  eariier  MS.  it  was  copied 
from,  seems  to  have  furnished  matcriaU  fur  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle. 

* An.  G42.  Now  was  Osw  ald,  king  of  the  Northhymbre, 
slain,’  &c.,  * upon  the  Moser-fivld,  on  the  day  called  the  nones 
of  August,’  Sic. 

The  mention  of  the  day  on  which  an  event  occurreil,  is 
rare  in  our  chronicles;  it  is  thoreforo  probable  that  we  have 
here  the  very  passage  which  the  worthy  monk  was  sent  in 
search  of. 

That  there  were  also  public  (or  perhaps  we  might  say 
national)  registers,  in  which  were  recordeu  the  accessions, 
&c.  of  the  kings,  we  olio  gather  from  the  same  venerable 
historian.  We  are  told  (ffui.,  iii.  4),  such  was  the  horror 
excited  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Welshman  Ceadwralla,  and 
the  apostacy  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  that  * it  was 
resolved  upon  by  all  who  had  to  reckon  tbo  chronology  of 
the  kings  (regum  tempora  computantibus)  that  the  mumury 
of  the  faithless  kings  should  bo  blotted  out,  and  the  year 
assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  king  ne.xt  following,’  &c. ; and 
he  elsewhere  odds,  with  studied  pliraseology,  * unanimo 
omnium  consensu  lirmatum  est,*  //isf.,  iii.  9.  In  the  Chro- 
nicles we  have  the  entry — 

‘ An.  634. And  Oswald  also  took  to  the  kingdom  of 

the  Northhymbre,  and  he  reigned  ix.  winters.  They 
assigned  him  the  niniJi,  on  account  of  the  heathenism 
which  they  practised  wbo  reigned  tbo  one  year  between 
him  and  Eadwine.* 

' Here  we  find,  within  a century  after  Ida  landed  at  Bam- 
bcffough,  a register  kept  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  and 

eneral  interest  excited  as  to  the  entries  made  in  it.  From 

etailt  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  which  could  only  have  been 
supplied  by  written  documents,  it  is  clear  that  these  historical 
notices  reached  to  the  times  of  paganism.  They  must  have 
been  originally  written  in  English,  and  with  Runes,  those 
antient  cnaracters  which  were  only  partially  given  up  when 
Christianity  introduced  the  literature  of  Rome,  ana  wliich 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  our  MSS.  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  A too  literal  translation  of  these 
venerable  documenta.  no  doubt,  introduced  the  mauy 
Anglict*mi  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Bode,  and  even  of 
the  Welshmen  Nennius  and  Asset.  On  this  ground  only 
can  we  account  for  the  intrusion  into  the  pages  of  scholars 
like  the  Arst  and  last  of  these  writers,  or  such  phrases  as 
Wietoriam  suropsere’  (sige  namon,  An.-Sax.),  Moco  funeris 
dominati  sunt’  (abton  wmlstowe  geweald.  An.-Sax.),  &c. 

With  thesu  materials  at  band,  we  may  readily  understand 
Uie  course  followed  in  the  compilation  of  our  early  chro- 
nicles. Who  were  tho  parties  that  continued  and  interpo- 
lated these  chronicles,  is  a question  very  diAlcult  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  Archbishop  Elfric,  Saint  Wulfstan,  Ilugh 
While  the  monk  of  Peterborough,  and  others  havo  been 
named,  with  more  or  less  of  conAdence,  by  different  critics. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  could  never  resist  a feeling,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  that  the  character  of  William  was 
the  work  of  the  tenernhle  Wulfstan.  It  begins  thus:— 

‘An.  1087. If  any  wish  to  know  what  manner  of 

man  he  was,  or  what  state  ho  held,  or  of  how  many  lands 
he  was  lord,  then  will  we  of  him  write,  as  wu  him  knew, 
we  that  have  waited  on  him  (the  him  onlocodon),  and  other- 
whiles  in  his  court  havo  wonned,’  &c. 

There  were  few  English  churchmen  at  the  close  of 
William's  reign  who  could  put  forth  this  claim  to  the  con- 
Adence of  their  reader,  and  still  fewer  that  emdd  have  drawn 
Williams  character  with  the  freedom  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Christian  feeling  that  distinguishes  the  whole  of  this 
nobleoomposition.  Wulfstan  wosat  that  time  tho  only  English 
bishop;  and  when,  after  describing  the  cruelty  and 'sternness 


of  tlie  king,  he  adds  the  prayer,  ‘ may  the  Almighty  God  show 
to  bis  soul  meroy,  and  grant  him  of  his  sins  forgiveness ! ’ u ho 
dues  not  feel  that  the  moral  qualities  of  the  writer  were  as 
eminent  as  the  opportumiies  enjoyed  or  the  talents  that 
improved  them? 

Among  Anglo-Saxon  proee  writers,  we  must  not  forgot 
the  name  of  Alfred.  His  chief  works  are  translations  from 
the  Latin,  and  of  those  the  most  remarkable  are  hisver- 
I sions  of  Bede,  Orosius,*  and  Boethius.t  Certain  verses  of 
the  last-named  author  he  has  also  paraphrased  in  verse.} 
Among  what  may  be  termed  hia  original  works,  are  his 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  two  Northmen  Wulfstan  and 
Obtbere,  which  wore  inserted  in  Hakluyt’s  collection,  and 
have  been  tbo  subject  of  so  much  comment  and  criticism. 

Archbishop  W’ulfslan,  hotter  known  by  the  name  of 
Lupus,  was  a voluminous  writer  of  homilies.  He  was 
translated  from  Wurcoster  to  York  in  1002.  and  must  he 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Saint  Wulfstan  already 
mentioned.  A still  more  celebrated  divine  was  Elfric,  the 
great  champion  who  led  the  English  church  in  iU  resist- 
ance to  the  Romish  innovations  of  the  eleventh  century. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  his  authority  was  appeal^ 
lo.  and  with  powerful  effect,  by  the  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. One  of  Archbishop  Parker’s  works  U entitled  ‘ A 
Testimony  of  Antiquity,  showing  the  antient  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  &c.,  being  a Sermon  translated  out  of 
Latin  into  English  by  iElfric,  abbot  uf  St.  Alban’s,’  &e.  It 
required  all  the  exertions  of  tho  new  theological  school 
founded  by  Lanfronc  and  Anselm  to  keep  under  the  prin- 
ciples BO  deeply  sown  by  Elfric. 

We  will  close  this  notice  of  Ssxon  literature  by  observing 
that  the  influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the  mt^ern  litera- 
ture of  the  country  has  been  much  underrated.  With- 
out maintaining,  as  some  authors  have  done,  that  Milton 
diligently  sludi^  Cadmon.  yet  we  do  not  fear  to  assert  that 
some  favourite  imoges,  and  even  certain  terms  of  expres- 
sion, may  be  traced  through  our  literature,  century  aiWr 
' century,  from  thu  pages  of  the  Saxon  scop  to  those  of 
Spenser  and  of  Shakspere,  The  mistaken  criticUm  which 
some  of  these  have  called  forth  might  afford  matter  for 
instructive  comment;  and  serve  in  some  measure  to  toach 
us  the  value  of  a literature  which  has  been  so  much  ne- 
glected. 

SAXONS  is  the  name  of  a brunch  of  the  German 
nation.  Their  name  is  derived  by  some  fiom  that  of  the 
Saces  on  the  Indus,  by  others  from  sachs,  an  ax.  and  by 
others  it  is  traced  to  tho  word  tessen,  that  is,  ‘settled.’ 
in  contradistinction  from  those  German  tribes  who  led  a 
sort  of  nomadic  life.  The  earliest  writers  who  mention 
tho  Saxons  describe  them  as  neighbours  of  the  Danes, 
south  of  tho  Cimbrian  Cbersonesus.  {(Ssograph.  liitcennas, 
iv.  17.)  Ptolcmacus  also  speaks  of  islands  of  the  Saxons, 
which  were  probably  the  modem  islands  of  Eiderslcdt, 
Nordslrand,  Wicking  Harde,  and  Bilking  Harde.  Oro- 
sius (vii.  32)  says  that  they  inhabited  a mar>by  country 
which  was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Towards  the 
south-west  they  seem  at  Arst  not  lo  have  extended  beyond 
the  Elbe.  Tacitus,  though  ho  speaks  of  the  Angli  and 
Varini,  w ho  must  havo  been  close  neighbours  to  the  Saxous, 
does  not  mention  them. 

The  similarity  of  their  language  to  that  of  the  Porsiana 
and  antient  Indians  affords  reason  for  believing  that  tho 
Saxons  were  of  Eastern  origin ; but  how  and  when  they  came 
to  occupy  the  north-western  extremity  of  Germany,  are 
questions  which  history  cannot  answer.  Thus  much  only  is 
certain,  that  at  Arst  they  occupied  a great  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Elbe  and  thu  Cmibrian  Chersonesus ; but 
when,  during  (ho  migration  of  the  barbarians,  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  changed  their  countries  and  migrated  to- 
wards the  south,  the  Saxons  likewise  began  li>  extend  in 
the  same  direction,  and  at  last  we  And  them  occupying  tho 
country  between  the  Elbe,  tho  Rhine,  the  Lippe,  and  thu 
German  Ocean.  This  extensive  tract  of  land  is  called  by 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  Old  Saxony,  to  distinguish  it  from  New 
Saxony,  or  England. 

In  the  third  centiiir  tho  Saxons  often  landed  on  the 
coasts  of  England  and  France,  and  ravagcil  the  maritime 
districts  ; but  about  the  middle  of  the  Afth  century  (449 ) a 
large  body  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hengist  and  Hon^a, 
sailed  over  to  England,  and  established  permanent  scUI«»t 

* TexI  and  Tnatl.  bjr  Daniarlm 

♦ Teal  aiid  Tmul.  by  CanUle  (1£9>. 

t Teat  aod  Traaal.  by  Fm  (1838). 
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tnentA  in  this  Bland.  Ilie  Angles  however  sc*om  to  have 
prevailed  in  luimbcrs  or  iiillucnce,  for  it  was  they  that  cave 
the  name  lo  their  new  countr)-.  Anffel-land,  Anglia  (Kiig- 
mnd),  though  it  was  sometimes  called  SaxuniuTraiismarina. 
The  name  Anglo-Saxons,  which  comprises  liolh  Angles  and 
oaxons.  was  invented  by  later  historians  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  The  history  of  the  Saxons  who  settled  in 
Kngland.  and  here,  ti^ther  with  the  Angles,  became  the 
origin  of  a new  j>opulatk>n,  henceforth  forms  part  of  the  ' 
history  of  England.  [Axoles:  Knolanu.] 

Those  Saxons  wl>o  remained  in  Germany  conquered, 
nhoul  530,  conjointly  with  Iho  Franks,  the  northern  part  of 
Thuringia  as  far  as  the  little  river  Unstrut,  but  soon  after 
gave  up  the  eastern  part  of  their  conquest  to  a Slavonic 
tribe.  The  soulheinmust  of  the  Saxons,  about  ojO,  became 
tributary  to  the  Franks,  lo  whom  they  paid  an  annual 
tribute  of  500  cows.  In  proportion  as  the  Saxons  advanced 
towards  the  inlcrh^r  of  Gerinanyp  and  became  l>ettor 
acquainted  with  tho  advantages  of  agneuiture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  ihev  gradually  abtindoneil  their  former 
piratical  mode  uf  living,  hut  remained  nevertbclvs.s  a 
ujiiritcd  and  warlike  |>eople. 

Towards  the  close  of  tho  seventh  century  wu  (1ml  the 
Saxons  divided  into  three  great  tribes,  vi*.  thoOstfali  on  the 
w’o-.tern  side  of  the  Elbe,  the  Westfali  in  the  counliy  be- 
tween I he  Rhine.  Lippe,  and  Ems,  and  the  Engcri  in  the 
Centro,  between  tho  two  former  tribes,  that  is,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Wescr.  Their  hostile  finding  towards  tho  Franks  was 
kindled  into  a war  under  diaries  Martel,  who  coiuiiiered 
some  Saxon  districts  on  tho  northern  banks  of  tho  Lippe, 
nn«l  made  their  inhabitants  tnbulnry.  This  however  was 
only  a prelude  to  the  great  and  bhtoily  wan  which,  with 
several  interruptions,  were  carriixl  on  by  Charlemagne  from 
77*J  till  603.  During  these  wars  many  thousand  Saxons 
full  in  battle,  and  thousands  wore  put  to  death  Itccause 
they  refused  to  adopt  Christianity.  But  they  held  out 
to  the  la.vt,  even  after  their  chief  Wittekind  had  sub* 
mined  and  ber.omo  a ChrUlian.  Tlie  treaty  of  Selz  on 
the  Saalc  (803)  at  last  terminated  the  war:  tho  Saxons 
agreed  to  iHicotuo  Christians,  and  were  put  on  a fouling  of 
equality  with  the  Franks.  Henceforth  their  history  forms 
n part  of  that  of  the  Carlovingian  empire.  Todiffusea  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  among  them,  and  to  establish  the  new 
religion  raoro  firmly,  Charlemagne  founded  seven  bishop- 
rics, and  from  the  places  he  appointed  as  the  scats  fur  these 
new  ecclesiastical  oignitics,  we  mav  see  the  extant  of  coun- 
try which  they  then  occupied.  The  seau  of  the  bishops 
were  Osnabriick,  Verden,  Bremen,  I’udcrborn,  Minden, 
Hildinheim.  and  Miinstor. 

saxony.  Taken  in  its  most  extensive seaso.  the  name 
of  Saxony  formerly  designated  a very  large  traol  in  Northern 
Germanr,  extending  from  the  VVeser  on  the  west,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  l*oland  on  ibo  east.  No  term  in  geography  ha^  been 
used  with  greater  latitude  of  significatimi,  and  no  stales  have 
been  subject  to  more  frei)uent  territorial  changes  tlian  those 
comprehended  under  this  general  name.  It  was  not  till  tho 
restoration  of  peace  in  M95,  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I., 
that  Germany  was  diviiled  into  tun  circles,  when  the  exten- 
sive trset  of  Country  hitherto  called  Saxony  was  divided 
into  three  circles,  those  of  Westphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
Upper  Saxony.  The  last  of  these,  which  might  more  pro- 
perly have  been  called  East  Saxony,  comprised  the  elocto-  | 
rates  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  tho  duchy  uf  Pomerania, 
and  several  small  principalities. 

Thk  KtxuDOsf  OP  Saxony  was  formed  of  the  electorate 
of  the  same  name,  llie  duohy  of  Saxony,  to  which  tho  elec- 
toral dignity  and  tho  office  of  hereditary  marshal  of  the 
empire  were  attached,  was  however  no  )>arl  of  the  antient 
German  duchy  of  that  name  (which  was  composed  of  Lauen* 
burg  and  a tract  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe),  but  a 
Wend  or  Vandal  province  which  Albert  the  Bear,  margravo 
of  Salxwedel,  of  the  house  of  Ascanio,  had  conquered,  and 
left  to  his  son  Bemiisrd.  This  Bernhard  received  from  the 
emperor  Frederick  Borbarossa  (a(\er  Henry  the  Liun  had 
boon  declared  under  tho  ban  of  the  empire)  the  dignity  uf 
duke  of  Saxony,  to  which  wore  attached  a part  of  Engurii 
and  Westphalia,  extending  from  the  Weser,  which  separated 
it  from  E^tphalia,  westwards  to  the  Rhine.  But  Bernhard 
not  being  powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  rights  attached 
to  his  dignity,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  duchy  assigned 
to  him  in  Westphalia,  most  of  the  Saxon  allodial  proprietors 
became  immediate  estates  of  the  empire,  by  which  the  dunby 
wasdissolvctl,  and  its  name  transferred  to  the  oourilry  inhe- 


rited by  Bernhard  from  his  father,  to  which,  from  that  time,  the 
ducal  dignity  was  sttaclied.  The  house  of  Ascania  becoming 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Allwrl  HI.,  in  14'2’,thu  etnperor 
SigiamunJ  invested  Frederick  tho  Warlike,  margraie  of 
Meissen,  Milh  the  electoral  title  and  the  dneby  of  Saxony. 
The  splendour  of  his  new  digiiity.  uniivd  with  his  eminent 
personal  qualities,  rcnduriHl  Frederick  oneof  the  nio.st  power- 
j ful  princes  in  Germany.  He  was  siu  ceoiled  in  the  electoral 
doraimoiis  by  his  son  Fro<lerick  the  Mild,  who  reigneil  from 
lo  1464.  On  his  death,  his  dominions  were  divided 
between  his  two  sons.  Albert  and  Kcnesl,  who  were  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Albert  ine  and  RmcstinuIinuA,  the  former  of  which 
still  reigns  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  tho  latter  is  di- 
vided into  the  four  hrsnehes  of  Saxe-Altcnburg.  Cohiirg- 
Gotha,  Meiningen,  and  Weimar.  The  eluirtural  dignity 
was  inherited  by  Ernest,  who  was  surceetled  by  his  son 
Frederick  the  Wise,  wlio  found**!,  in  1502,  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  where  Luther  andMelanchthon  commenced  iho 
Reformalion  ; and  though  Frederick  did  not  openly  e^ponso 
the  cause  of  Luther,  yet  it  was  probably  owing  to  his  personal 
influence  with  the  umjicrors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V., 
and  to  Ins  able  and  pruuunt  conduct,  that  tho  great  reformer 
did  nut  ex|>crience  tho  fate  of  John  Hu>fS.  Frederick  was 
sucoeeded,  in  1525,  by  his  brother  John  the  Constant,  who 
died  in  1532.  At  bredvrick's  death,  tho  doctrines  of  the 
Refornialion  had  taken  such  deep  root,  that  neither  the 
anathemas  of  the  Vatican,  the  ban  of  the  empire,  iinr  the 
disastrous  wnra  which  were  not  endeil  till  tbo  peace  of 
Westplialia  in  1646.  could  extirpate  them.  Aocordingly, 
though  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous,  being  dufeaiwl 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  in  tho  lutllo 
of  Miihlburg,  in  1547,  was  dcprivcrl  of  Ins  electoral  dignity, 
which,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  dominiuni,  was  given 
to  bis  cousin  Maurice,  margrave  of  Meissen,  yet  Maurice 
irawerfully  supported  the  rroiestnnl  cause,  and,  after  a short 
campaign,  obliged  Charles  V.,  in  1552,  to  i^n  the  Conveu- 
lion  of  Fassau,  which  has  been  since  considered  as  tbo  bul 
wark  of  the  religious  freedom  of  Germany. 

In  1697  tho  elector  Augustus  I.  was  induced,  by  the  temp- 
tation of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Poland  un  the  death  of  Soht- 
eski.tocmbrauo  llio  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Charles  XU., 
king  of  Sweden,  not  only  coiu|uored  Pulaud.  but  invaded  Sax- 
ony, which  suffered  very  severely  till  1 708,  when  it  wa.s relieved 
by  the  march  of  Charles  into  Russia,  and  hU  defeat  there  ^ 
after  which  Augustus  resumed  the  crown  of  Poland,  which 
herotained  till  his  death  in  1733.  Saxony  remained  neutral 
in  the  war  belwoon  Prussia  and  Austria  which  coimuenced 
in  1740;  but  was  unfortunately  templed,  by  the  pronii>es  of 
Austria,  lo  take  part  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which, 
instead  of  obtaining  an  accession  of  territory,  the  Saxon 
court  saw  its  dominions  ravaged  and  its  subjects  ruined  in 
the  contest  with  I*riis»ia.  The  peace  cf  1763  left  iho  country 
burdened  with  an  enormous  debt,  which  made  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a total 
change  m tho  political  system,  of  reducing  the  military 
establishruent,  and  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  burden  of 
the  public  debt.  In  the  war  wilii  Franco  in  I79J,  Saxony 
furnished  only  a small  contingent,  and  look  no  decided 
part;  but  in  1806  the  elector  sent  all  his  troops  lo  support 
the  king  uf  Prussia.  The  ruin  of  the  Prussian  power  by  the 
battle  of  Jona  enabled  Napoleon  to  gain  tlie  Saxons  to  his 
I cause  by  the  grant  of  manycoiisidenible  advantages.  Prus- 
sian Poland  was  added  to  the  <lominions  of  Saxony,  under 
tho  title  of  the  graud-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  title  of  elec- 
tor was  rhauge<l  to  that  of  king.  Further  cessions  from 
Austria,  in  16U9.  nearly  doubled  the  territory  of  Saxony  ; 
but  tho  adherence  of  the  king  lo  the  cause  of  Bunspurto 
proved  fatal  to  him  in  1813,  when  the  Russians  occupied 
Poland,  and,  with  tho  Prussians,  made  Saxony  the  theatre 
of  the  great  struggle  with  the  French  emperor,  lu  that 
year  the  battles  of  Liilxen  and  Bauixen  were  fought,  aud 
were  succeeded  by  the  attacks  on  Dresden,  the  great  battles 
of  Leipxig.and  the  retreat  of  Bonaparte  to  the  Rhine.  Tho 
people  of  Saxony  hod  lio|i«d  tUot  their  attaohmoiu  to  the 
cause  of  Germany,  as  proved  by  the  desertion  of  (heir  troops 
from  the  French  army  in  the  Laltle  of  the  16th  of  October, 
would  secure  the  inlegriiy  of  their  territory.  The  fate  of 
Saxouy  was  to  bo  decided  in  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  it 
was  at  first  proposed  that  tho  wiiolo  kingdom  should  be 
united  with  Prussia,  for  which  a territory  m Westphalia, 
with  3bU,U0O  inhabitants,  was  offered  to  the  king  as  an  in- 
demnity, which  was  refused.  At  length  it  was  decide<l 
that  the  kingdom  should  be  div’dud^  and  on  the  16th  cf 
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May  I81S,  tltd  king  signe<l  a treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia, 
by  vihicU  ho  gave  up  more  than  hulfhis  dominions  iu  point 
of  esient,  and  nearly  tho  half  uf  the  |)fpulalion,  or  a terri- 
tory of  7bt^0  square  miles,  With  b-15,21h  inhabitants. 

hihabitants. — Tho  population,  acrording  to  the  census  of 
1837,  wa.v  1,659,114,  of  whom  l,617,S9i{  were  Germam, 
33,35'i  of  Slavonian  dosrent,  825  Jews,  and  72  Grot'ks. 
Tlio  Slavonians  were  tho  unginiil  inhabitants,  and  their 
subjection  was  effected  in  the  tenth  century  by  king  Henry  1. 
They  are  now  known  under  the  name  of  \Vcndt,  and  live 
apart  from  the  Germans;  they  do  not  intermarry  with 
them,  though  they  inhabit  the  same  tow  ns  or  villages.  Thus 
they  hare  presorve<l  their  language  and  several  peculiar 
customs.  They  are  only  found  m that  ]iart  of  Saxony 
which  is  east  of  the  Elbe,  especially  in  Bautieo  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town. 

and  ^oii. — Tho  river  Elbe,  irarorslng  tlw  king- 
dom from  irouth  east  to  north-west,  divides  it  into  two  un- 
equal portions,  between  which  a considerable  difference 
exists  in  wealth  and  productive  powers. 

The  eastern  and  smaller  portion,  which  comprehends  tlie 
south-western  part  of  the  country,  formerly  called  Lusalia, 
is  less  favoui'c<i  by  nature.  The  most  elevaterl  part  of  the 
country  lies  contiguous  to  tho  boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  Lusatia,  It  does 
not  however  present  a chain  of  mountains,  hut  is  an  elevated 
flat,  which  towards  the  south  descends  into  Bohemia  with 
a rather  rapid  slope,  but  towards  the  north  forms  extensive 
plaiii-N  which  are  nearly  level,  lowering  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  slope.  On  these  plains  nsc  several  masses 
of  rocks  in  the  form  of  sm.-iU  table-lands,  and  in  some  places 
there  arc  numerous  small  conical  lulls.  The  base  of  the 
rocks  is  gramie  or  gneiss,  hut  the  more  elevated  parts  con- 
sist of  basalt.  Tho  roust  elevated  summits,  proceeding  from 
cast  to  west,  are  Mount  0>bin  and  the  Hochwald  near 
Zittau,  which i#D respectively  to  1690  and  2520  feet;  Mount 
Lausrhe,  which  attains  2637  feet;  the  Schlossberg  near 
8lulpcn,  which  is  1146  feet  high;  tho  Great Winterberg  on 
the  right  bank  of  tho  river  Elbe,  which  is  1836  feet : the 
Lilienstein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  opposite  Kbnig* 
stein,  which  is  1.133  feet  high;  Mount  Catta  near  Pima, 
which  attains  1176  feet,  and  the  Porschlicrg  near  Pillnitz, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  1 183  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
The  western  declivity  of  this  region  is  intersected  by  nu- 
naermis  depressions,  ravines,  and  valleys,  and,  on  account  uf 
its  picturesque  beauties,  is  frequoiiily  resorted  to  by  travel- 
lers. It  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Swiixerlaiid. 
and  evtends  along  the  Elbe  from  I*ima  to  the  Wioterlicrg, 
and  frum  6 to  8 miles  from  tlie  river.  The  northern  boun- 
dary-lino of  this  region  raey  be  indicated  with  tolerable 
exaciness  by  a line  drawn  from  Dresden  caitward  to 
Hautzen.  U is  in  general  a pour  country,  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  rather  indifferent  growth,  and  partly  with 
heath,  but  tburo  are  tracts  wliieh  make  good  sheep-walko. 
Tho  sheep  are  noted  for  the  quality  of  their  wool,  which  U 
well  known  under  the  name  of  Saxony  wool,  and  fetches 
the  highest  price  in  the  market.  Agriculture  is  very  limited  ; 
potatoes  and  oats  sneceed  beat,  and  in  sume  jiarts  tla.x. 
There  la  however  a large  tract  of  superior  fvrtilitv,  which 
r>ccupies  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Upper  eotirseof  the  river  Neissc,  and  constitutes 
n wide  depreMion  in  the  elevated  regiun.  Tho  surface  is 
hilly,  but  in  general  it  produces  all  kinds  of  grain,  and 
nearly  as  much  as  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Urge  and  populous  manufacturing  villagct  whieb  snrround 
the  town  of  Zittau  on  tlic  east,  north,  and  west.  Tho  plain 
uf  Bautsen,  which  lies  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
elevated  region,  is  still  more  fertilp,  and  supplies  corn  for 
tho  consumption  of  iho  manufacturing  districts.  The  j 
mineral  wealth  of  this  region  is  far  from  being  considerahle. 
Some  coal  and  iron  are  found,  otpeciallv  in  the  neighbour- 
ho<M  uf  Zitlau  : and  along  the  river  Elbe  there  are  some 
qunrries  of  Kand<«tone,  the  prorluce  of  which  it  exported. 

The  country,  which  extondn  from  the  base  of  tni*  region 
northwards  to  the  boundary -line  of  Prussia  it  a plain,  on 
which  there  arc  a few  isolated  hills,  among  which  tho  Keu- 
lenberg,  near  the  town  of  Konigsbruck.  attains  the  height 
of  1.162  foot  aliove  the  sea.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  sandy 
or  gravelly,  and  mostly  unfit  for  cultivation  : about  half 
the  surface  is  covered  with  woods,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  coniferous  trees,  from  which  lar  and  piir-h  are  made, 
and  exported.  In  the  cuUivsble  tracts  potatoes,  oats, 
buckwheat,  and  millet,  with  sonte  ry  e,  are  grown.  The 


sheep-walks  are  exUnsive,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Cattle, 
gouts,  and  pigs  are  nuQKTuus. 

The  Western  or  larger  portion  of  Saxony,  which  is  siitualod 
west  of  the  river  Elbe,  is  naturally  divided  into  three  re- 
gions, the  mountainous,  the  hilly,  and  the  pla.u.  The 
uiounlain-rcgiun  lies  within  the  Erigcbirge,  extends  over 
the  norihem  slope  of  that  range,  and  is  txiuuded  on  tbu 
south  by  Bohemia.  The  nortliern  boundary-hne  uf  this  re- 
gion runs  from  Pirna  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Elbe,  westward 
to  Tharant,  and  thence  to  the  south  of  west  through  Krcy- 
berg,  Oederon,  and  Zschopau  to  Zwickau,  whence  it  declines 
mure  to  the  south,  terminating  at  Scbeitz  in  the  ]>rincipality 
of  Heu««i.  Tlie  whole  of  this  region  Is  occupied  with  moun- 
tain tuas-s«s,M'ith  rather  steep  declivities,  which  are  furrowed 
ill  a direction  from  south  to  north  by  w idu  and  open  valleys, 
and  in  other  directions  by  smaller  valleys.  Thu  highest 
mountains  occur  on  or  near  the  boundary  of  liulumia.  Tlie 
most  elevated  summit  it  the  FichiulUerg,  near  12^  5i/  E. 
long.,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  3906  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  Nearly  north  uf  it,  near  Aiiuaburg,  stand  the  Puhl- 
berg,  2706  feet  high,  and  farther  oast,  near  Geurgenfcld,  the 
Eugstein,  2934  feet;  and  near  Allcnburg,  the  Kuhlenbcig 
and  the  Geisingberg,  which  are  respectively  2922  and 
2730  feet  above  the  aea-lcvcl.  West  of  the  riclitclborg  are 
the  Cluersbcrg  near  Eibenstuck,  whU-h  attains  3-145  feel; 
and  near  Schlhieck,  the  Kammelnhurg  and  tho  Schneckvn 
stein,  respectively  3165  and  2386  feet  high.  A large  (lortion 
of  this  region  cannot  be  cuiiivaled  on  account  of  the  steep 
slopee  of  the  mountains,  but  tho  soil  in  auiue  fiorts  ap 
pears  to  be  fertile,  as  extensive  tracts  arc  covered  with 
beech- forests,  whilst  others  aru  covered  witii  excellent 
pine-treea.  Tlicwe  forests  supply  fuel  for  thu  mioieroua 
mines  of  this  district.  [Enzu^mHOS.]  In  thu  valleys  of 
this  region,  whoso  mean  eluvuliuii  is  stated  to  be  butween 
I5U0  and  1600  feet  above  the  sea,  cultivation  is  limited  to 
tlax,  potatoes,  and  oats,  other  grams  not  succeeding  on  ao- 
count  of  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  As  these  valleys  are 
rather  thickly  inhabited,  the  |>opulatiou  is  chiellv  sup- 
plied with  grain  from  the  regions  lying  furtiier  norlli,  and 
when  the  crops  in  tUe*«  parts  fail,  the  inhabitants  uf  tho 
mountain-region  suffer  from  dearth. 

The  hilly  region,  which  extends  along  thu  northern  huso 
of  the  mountains,  reaches  northward  to  a Imo  draw  n from 
M(  ‘itsen  on  the  Elbe  westward  to  Dubcin,  Kulditz  on  thu 
Mulda,  and  Borna.  Tiibt  region  exhibits  an  agreeable  alter- 
nation of  hills,  voles,  and  plaint  of  mudurate  extent.  lu» 
fertility  in  general  is  not  great,  though  there  aie  some  pro- 
ductive tracts,  among  which  the  plains  near  Chemnitz  and 
Zwickau  are  distinguished.  But  the  whole  region  is  culti- 
vated with  great  care,  as  its  agricultural  produce  finds  a 
ready  sale  in  the  papulous  towns  and  villages  of  the  moun- 
tain-region. Its  mean  elevation  above  the  sea-level  is  stated 
to  be  Imlween  750  and  bOU  feet,  and  though  the  winters  are 
severe  in  most  parts,  they  are  nut  severe  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  cultivation  of  tlic  common  kinds  of  gram.  Some 
parts,  espeoially  those  along  the  river  Elbe,  which  are  much 
lower,  are  noted  for  their  orebanU,  and  in  the  vicimiy 
of  tho  town  of  Meissen  a cuiisidcrablo  quantity  of  wine  is 
made.  It  U the  must  northern  place  m Europe  where  a 
drinkable,  though  inferior,  wine  is  made  to  any  extent.  The 
re^on  is  not  rich  in  luineraU,  with  the  exception  of  ouala, 
which  are  found  in  extensive  beds  not  far  from  Dresden 
and  ill  tho  vicinity  of  Zwickau.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses 
are  abundant  in  these  parts. 

The  northern  portion  of  Saxony  west  of  the  Elbe  is  a 
plain,  and  constitutes  the  roost  aoutbern  part  of  the  great 
plain  which  extends  to  the  shores  of  tho  Bsdtic.  It 
contains  however  more  bills  than  occur  farther  north. 
The  hills  are  isolated,  and  generally  low,  except  the  Golm- 
borg,  west  of  Oscbati.  which  attains  on  elevation  of  1134 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  general  level  of  the  country 
near  tho  hilly  region  is  about  6U0  feet,  and  where  it  borders 
on  Prussia  it  varios  between  290  and  360  feet.  It  is  tho 
furtilo  portion  of  Saxony,  and  (hough  it  oontama  se- 
veral tracts  Covered  with  heath,  some  extensive  districts  are 
dtstingnisbed  by  fertility.  The  most  fruitful  part  is  the 
plain  of  l./)mmatsch,  nut  fkr  from  tho  batiks  of  the  Elbe,  and 
contiguous  to  it  is  that  of  Meissen,  which  is  not  much  in- 
ferior. The  plain  of  Leisnig.on  the  Freyberger  Mulda,  the 
country  lurrounding  tho  town  of  Leipzig,  and  the  valley  of 
tho  Elster,  south  of  Leipzig,  near  the  town  of  Pegau,  are 
likewise  among  the  most  fertile  tracts  of  Nortfaum  Get- 
many.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  ocespation  of  the  in- 
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habitants,  but  it  is  united  to  the  roaring  of  catlle  and  liorsca. 
Sheep  abound  in  the  Ie:iS  fertile  tracts.  The  forests,  which 
oovor  a considerable  porltou  of  the  other  parls  of  SaNony, 
ore  horo  of  comparatively  small  e.tteiit. 

The  climate  must  vary  greatly  in  a country 
whose  lowest  p«iiut,  the  town  of  Slrchhi  on  tho  Elbo.  is  only 
2»6  fcot  above  the  sea-levcl,  while  the  highest,  tlw  Fichtel- 
berg.  attains  nearly  4U0t)  feet.  According  to  meteorological 
observations,  which  have  been  regularly  continued  for 
several  years  at  diflurent  places,  it  appears  that  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  norlbern  plain  docs  not  differ  much  from  that 
of  the  hilly  region.  Tile  mean  annual  temperature  in  both 
regions  appears  to  be  47*3“,  or  four  degrees  lower  than  that 
of  Londim.  The  winter  is  rather  severe,  the  mean  lempe- 
nitiire  ix-ing  31)'^  or  a little  less,  whilst  0ml  of  London  is 
The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  49''.  ami  that  of 
Li>ndon  34^  llie  tcuiperaluro  of  the  suuiiuer  is  or  one 
degree  more  than  tlxat  of  London.  The  lemi>erature  of  the 
auiumn  U between  49^  and  ncarlysix  degrees  higher 

tiian  ut  London.  Those  districts  which  lie  along  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe  are  the  lowest  purls  of  the  region,  and  accord- 
ingly the  temperature  of  Dres<len  and  Meissen  is  from  two 
to  ihreo  degrees  higher  than  those  given  in  the  above  state- 
ment. The  cliumie  of  tiui  towns  near  the  mountain-region, 
as  that  of  Krevbei^  and  Cheinniu,  doca  not  maioriailY  differ 
from  that  of  tfie  countries  farther  north,  but  in  the  valleys  of 
the  mountain-region  the  temperature  is  considerably  lower. 
At  Aitenbufg,  which  U 2473  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the 
mean  anuual  temperature  does  nut  exceed  4t>*.  that  of  tlie 
Winter  is  23'*,  of  tlio  spring  JI'',  of  the  summer  54^  or  equal 
to  the  spring  of  Loudon.  The  mean  tein|>erature  of  the 
autumn  is  about  41^  The  qunulity  of  rain  which  aniiu- 
nlly  falU  u stated  to  be  24  inches,  but  as  the  observa- 
tions from  which  thi.s  rosuU  has  been  drawn  have  been 
mado  chielly  iu  tlu.*  muuiitam  region,  it  is  8upi>used  that 
it  is  somewhat  loo  high  when  applied  to  the  whole  country, 
and  that  in  the  hilly  region  and  the  plain  it  probably 
falls  short  of  2i>  inches.  The  prevailing  winds  arc  from 
the  west  and  south-west ; those  from  north-west  and  from 
south  and  south-east  are  also  cumumii ; nortitern,  noith- 
castern,  and  eastern  wiiuU  are  rare. 

/f/rcr<.—Tbe  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  U navi- 
gable for  large  river  lx>aU  througli  the  whole  of  its  course, 
ns  far  ns  it  Ties  within  tho  boundaries  of  Saxony.  It  is 
'oitied,  within  Saxony  only,  by  a few  small  rivers ; but 
several  rivers  which  have  their  origin  iu  the  mountain- 
regions  of  that  country,  and  traverse  it  from  south  to  north, 
fall  into  the  El^  after  it  has  left  Saxony.  I'ltough  not 
navigaiefl  by  river-bargeo,  they  ar<!  used  to  lloat  down  timber 
and  ilix^-wood.  Tho  rtvars  which  fall  into  tlic  Elbe  are  tho 
Black  KUler,  with  vts  tributary  the  Ubdur,  from  ilic  east, 
and  from  the  west  tho  Ereybergor  and  the  Zwickaucr 
MuUla,  which  uuiic  within  Saxony,  and  the  White  EBtcr, 
with  its  trihutnr)'  the  PlcUic. 

Saiural  Pivduclio)i$.  — 'X\\Q  vegetable  kingdom  yiebU 
corn,  but  not  sullicient  for  the  home  coiisuinpiion,  potatoes, 
ra}x‘-8eed.  hops,  Uax,  bciiip.  chicory,  tobacco,  madder, 
woad,  aaffrun,  medicinal  Ucihs,  auise,  coriander,  pi>ppy.  &c. 
Though  the  meadows  are  not  equal  to  those  of  HuUtutu, 
they  are  however  most  carefully  ruUivaied,  ami  in  tho 
ErxgoUiige  oj-o  mown  three,  four,  even  five  or  six  times  in 
iliu  year.  Wiihiu  these  few  years  Spanish  clover  has  been 
very  much  cultivated..  Culinary  vegetables  arc  abumlanl, 
and  l.arge  quantities  are  exported.  With  the  exception  of 
tho  mountainous  district,  Saxony  resembles  a vast  orchard, 
the  produce  of  which  is  a never-failing  source  of  wealth  to 
the  mhabilants.  Tho  culture  of  the  vine  was  introduced  lu 
the  eleventh  century.  The  anuual  produce,  though  uot  so 
great  as  formcrlv.  is  still  130,0t)0  casks  of  16  gaUuns.  The 
culture  of  sdk  has  not  proved  successful,  the  climate  not 
Wing  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  mulherry-tree ; yet 
the  ^vernment  is  endeavouring  to  encourago  it  by  the  offer 
ofeonsidcrahlo  premiums.  Almost  a fourth  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  covered  with  forests,  consisting  chielly  of  pine  ami  dr. 
Of  other  timber-trees  the  [oust  common  are  the  hoei'h  aud 
Cue  birch : iho  maple,  tiie  elm.  and  the  ash  aro  less  com- 
mon. aud  the  oak  very  rare. 

Ani’ma/f.— The  brood  of  cattle  has  been  very  much  ioo- 
rovvd  within  the  last  coutury.  Tho  hor.ses  are  good, 
ut  there  is  no  distinguished  race,  and  the  boMt  aro  still 
imported  from  Mecklenburg,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia. 
Tbero  are  swine  and  goats  in  many  parts  of  tho  country, 
and  domestic  poultry  abounds.  B^rs  aud  wolves  are 


wholly  extirpated;  wUd-boars  arc  less  numerous  than 
formerly;  foxes,  badgers,  and  hares  are  found  in  great 
abundance;  lynxes  and  wild  eats  aro  rare;  birds  of  prey, 
with  tho  exception  of  eagles,  which  arc  seldom  seem,  aro 
everywhere  met  with.  There  arc  also  bustards,  storks, 
heathrocks,  pheasants,  partridges,  and  wild  geese,  ducks,  and 
swans.  The  breeduig  of  bees,  formerly  of  great  imporlam“c, 
has  now  declined.  But  of  all  the  productions  of  tlic  animal 
kingdom  the  most  important  is  the  breed  of  merino  sheep, 
introduced  in  1765  by  prince  Xaver.  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
who  applied  to  Uio  court  of  llladrid  for  some  Spanish  sheep 
and  received  as  a proeut  .30U  lUcrnuM,  with  six  shepherds 
and  six  dogs.  Subsequent  importations  were  made  from 
Spain,  so  that  at  prosent  there  arc  above  2,0U0,UU'J  sheep 
of  the  improved  hiced,  and  Saxon,  or  Klcctoral  wool,  u.<i 
It  is  called,  is  preferred  in  England  even  to  the  Spanish: 
nay,  merinos  have  even  been  sent  from  Saxony  lu  Spain. 
Iiecauso  the  breed  has  suffered  much  in  that  country  from 
the  long  wars. 

Mineral*  are  extremely  prmluctivo,  though  not  so  luudi 
so  as  formerly,  herause  the  mine.s  licing  worked  to  a greater 
depth,  require  more  lalxmr  and  expense.  The  number 
of  workmen  ciuploved  in  the  mines  is  about  90U0,  and  tho 
annual  value  of  tho  m.ncrals  ),8U0,0U6  dollars;— thc>-e 
are.  some  gold,  copper  615  cwt,  iron  80,000cwl.,  lead 
t3,0UU  cwt..  tin  23110  cwt..  robiilt  9UUU  cut.,  iir»en:c  COUU 
cwL,  vitriol  20,0UU  cwt.,  likowuio  bismuth,  nirkcl,  zinc,  tin- 
timony,  quicksilver,  calamine,  ruck  ertstui,  anietlnst,  eor- 
neliun,  garnets,  diamonds,  jasper,  chalcedony.  Labrador 
slu;ie,  goiKl  |Mllcrn'-carth,  the  lliicst  porcelain  clav  in  Eu- 
rope, haAalt,serpemiiie,  gi  anile,  Jirnrhle,  alalia’^ter.  llimr  snar, 
saudstoiie.  hmesloue.  slate,  porphyry,  black  nm)K-r,  brini- 
stuuo,  alum.  r,alt\ietre.  and  coaU.  All  tho  salt  springs  arc 
in  the  part  of  the  kingdom  ceded  to  Prussia,  from  which  ait 
tho  salt  is  imported. 

.Ifonq/arfiirM.— Next  to  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
Saxony  has,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  thu  most  exten- 
sive manufactures.  That  of  hiieii  has  declined,  but  sitli 
employs  60.U0U  persons.  Tiiu  most  important  branch  is  that 
of  damask  table-linen  at  Gru«.s-ScUr>nau  (a  thousand  looms). 
Thrcad-lucti  of  extrnordinary  beauty  is  luamifaclurcd  in  the 
Obererzgubirge  and  tho  Voigtland.  The  annual  value  of 
tho  Imcii  manufacluros  U 3,UU0,00U  dollars.  Woollen  manu- 
factures arc  very  extensive,  and  those  of  cultuti  have  rapidly 
increased  willun  the  last  fifty  years.  There  are  silk-niauu- 
(acturesuua  small  scale;  sixty  papcr-roanufaclorius : aud 
taimcritfs,  breweries,  aud  distilleries  in  almost  all  the  townn. 
The  manufactures  connccie*!  with  tlic  mines  aro  of  great 
importance,  especially  at  Freiburg,  which  is  the  ceiitmi 
point  of  this  kind  of  iudunlry.  as  also  for  founderics  of  can- 
non and  balls,  and  fur  separating  llie  more  valuable  metals 
from  the  ore.  Cobalt  is  made  into  smalls,  and  some  places 
are  noted  fur  the  luauul'aeiurc  of  verdigris.  The  manufiu- 
' tiu-e  of  vtraw  bonnets,  mats.  employs  lu.OUO  haniL. 

Cowimcrce.— The  coiilre  of  the  commerce  of  the  country 
is  Leipzig.  The  inland  trade  amuuiite  to  12.(U)0,OCI>  uf 
dollars,  of  which  B,UUU,Oi)0  pass  through  the  hands  uf  the 
merchants  of  Leipzig,  and  2.000, 006  tluuugli  those  of  Jewish 
merchants.  The  whole  foreign  and  domestic  tiode  uf 
Leipzig  at  three  faira  amounts  to  15,000,000  of  dollars.  Tim 
hook  trade  u likewise  to  Iho  amount  uf  soiuv  niiiUoiis.  Thu 
principal  exj^orls  a^e.  (Inc  woollori  luanufaelurcA  to  Eng- 
laud.  $i>aiu,  furkev,  and  Russia,  40u,000  ihdlars.  Lmen, 
We.  Sic.  to  Italy,  (luglaud,  Spain,  and  France.  3.500.000 
dollars ; thread,  wool,  worsted,  smalts,  porcelain,  straw  aiaiiu- 
factures.  woodenwares,  glass,  fruit,  timber,  and  ininernl 
products.  The  impurU  aro  salt,  cotton,  sdk,  (lax,  hemp, 
colonial  produce,  salt  and  dried  Ash,  f.iDcy  gomU,  &c.  The 
value  of<  the  exports  is  said  to  exceud  that  of  the  imports  by 
3.O0U.0U0  of  dollars. 

Heligion. — There  is  no  state  religion ; tho  great  majority 
uf  the  iniuhitanU  are  LuilieraiiH,  but  the  roy.'il  family 
having  embi'aced  thu  Rumaii  Cailiolic  faith  in  IC97,  that 
religion  was  in  oonaeipiuncu  luleralud.  aiul  since  the  treaty 
of  Puseu.in  1511,  thu  Luihoran  and  Romish  religious  aro 
placed  on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  professors  of  both  enjoy 
the  same  rights.  The  number  of  Roman  Caibolics  does  not 
however  exceed  30.Ut)0. 

£ducj/nj;i.— Saxony  holds  a very  high  rank  with  regaixl 
to  the  number  and  the  exceilujice  uf  its  instilutiuiis  fur  edu- 
cation,  and  the  general  diAusiun  of  knowledge,  there  being 
very  few  couutrios  whuru  the  lower  classes  are  so  generally 
Uughl  to  read  and  writo.  Tho  number  of  priiitiug-ofilcca 
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j^nd  book»ellci-s  greatly  exceeds  that  m any  other  country 
of  equal  extent.  There  have  been  crautent  Saxon  writers  in 
almost  every  branch  oflearning;  without  entering  into  mr- 
tieulars,  but  rather  referring  to  the  accounts  of  Drc&dc]i» 
Leipzig,  and  other  cities,  we  will  mention  in  general  the 
number  of  such  institutions  in  the  whole  kingdom : — Uni- 
versity of  l.eipzig,  1;  high  schools  at  Grimma  and  Meis- 
sen, gymnasia,  11;  seminaries  for  schoohnaaters,  4; 
Mining  Academy,  1 ; institution  fur  teaching  tho  manage- 
ment of  forests,  I;  military  schools,  '2;  deaf  and  dumb 
school.  1 ; agricultural  school,  i : Sunday-schools  and 
sch>H>ls  of  industry,  21;  Roman  Catholic  schools,  besides 
those  in  Upper  Lusalia,  15;  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dresden, 
I ; Iwsides  fteo  schools  for  the  poor  in  all  tho  ]>rincipal  towns, 
and  numerous  societies  fur  the  prs^motion  of  various  branches 
of  art  utid  science  in  the  chief  cities. 

Revenue. — ^I'he  revenue  arising  from  the  public  estates, 
the  regalia,  and  taxes  is  about  5.100,000  dollars  per  annum, 
and  the  ex;>etuliture  nut  quite  5,000,000.  Tlu^  has  been 
mucli  reduced  ef  late  years,  and  the  public  debt,  which  in 
1S'2I  amounted  to  2I|  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  only 
11,000,000.  The  military  establishment  is  13,000  men, 
tlie  greater  part  generally  absent  on  furlough,  except  at  the 
time  of  tho  annual  exercises. 

Tlie  constitution  is  a monarchy  with  n representation 
divideil  into  two  Chambers,  without  the  consent  of  which  no 
law  ran  be  issued,  altered,  or  nullientically  interpreted. 
Tlie  executive  power  is  in  the  king,  and  in  urgent  cases, 
where  the  intended  object  might  be  defeated  by  delay,  he 
may  issue  ordinances  without  waiting  for  tho  asMMit  of  the 
Ciinmbers,  for  which  howuver  the  imnislers  urc  responsible. 
Tfic  king  cannot  hecumo  the  sovereign  of  another  stale 
without  tiic  consent  of  tlw;  Clmrabers.  The  crown  is  hero- 
diiary  in  tho  male  line  of  the  .Mbortinc  house  of  Saxony, 
If  that  becomes  extinct,  the  succession  devolves  on  the 
house  of  Weimar,  then  on  that  of  Gotha,  after  which  it 
passes  to  tho  collateral  branches,  and  lastly  to  tho  female 
line.  Saxony  is  a member  oft  hu  German  Omfoderation.  and  ns 
such  furnishes  a cuniinirent  of  )2.0UO  men  and  a contribu- 
tion of ‘2000  Itorins.  It  lias  the  fourth  place  in  the  Gorman 
Diet,  between  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  has  four  voles  in 
tho  full  council. 

Divm<m4  f>/ the  Kins^thm. — The  whole  kingdom  is  divided 
into  five  provinces,  called  circles,  viz.  MciS'^en,  Leipzig,  the 
Erzgebirge,  Voijjlland,  and  l.usatia,  which  are  subdivided 
into  bailUwicks,  in  all  42.  Nocountty  in  Europe,  except  the 
Netherlands,  is  more  densely  pnpufatcul.  On  an  avenge 
there  are  2G3  inhabitants  to  an  English  square  mile.  In  the 
Erzgebirge  310  to  a square  mile,  and  m tho  territory  of 
Schilnburg  464  to  a square  mile.  There  are  141  cities  and 
lar,;c  towns,  5 1 smaller  towns,  and  3260  villages.  The  prin- 
cipal towns,  all  of  which  are  descrilujd  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  arc,— Drksdkh  (witiiout  military  and  strangers), 
69,253  ; Lkipzuj.  47,514 : Citemvitz,  22.265  ; Fr?.ib»;ro, 
11,446;  PlaUKX,  9030;  Zursu.  8674  ; Bautzev,  gJ60; 
Meissen,  7740  ; Scitneeukro,  6910 ; .Annarerg  6700; 
ZwjcKAU.  6410 ; Glacchau,  6300;  Pirna.  5560.  Other 
towns  with  moro  than  5000  inhabitants  are,  Orossenhain, 
5760;  Milweida,  5600;  T>obclni,5559;  Frankenberg,  5550; 
Zsrboppau,  5394  : and  <%chaiz,  5360. 

S.AaONY,  PKOV'INCE  OF,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
is  simntcil  between  50"  30*  and  53’  N.  lat.,  and  between 
9®  50'  and  13®  50'  E.  long. ; it  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  south- 
west by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  south  by  Gotha, 
Rcuss,  Weimar,  and  Hesse  Casscl.  and  on  the  west  by 
Hiiiovcr  and  Brunswick.  It  is  divided  into  the  govern- 
ments of  Magdeburg.  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt,  and  is  com- 
posed of  almost  the  whole  of  the  portion  of  Saxony  ceded  to 
Prussia  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  which  the  princi- 
palities lying  to  tho  north  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt  and  to 
the  west  of  tho  Elbe  and  tho  Havel  have  liecn  added;  the 
wlmlo  forms  an  area  of  97U0  square  miles,  with  1,564.197 
inhabitants.  The  three  duchies  of  Anhalt,  a great  part  of 
Schwarzburg.  the  bailliwick  of  Alstefll  belonging  to  Weimar, 
and  that  of  Knlvnrde  liclonging  to  Brunswick,  lie  entirely 
within  the  territory  of  this  province. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  traverses  the  pro- 
vince from  8<mth  to  north,  and  is  joined  in  tho  north  at 
Werben  by  iho  Havel,  and  in  tho  south  by  the  Saalo.  Tlie 
creator  portion  of  the  province,  viz.  the  whole  district  of 
Magdeburg  to  its  extreme  south-western  border,  and  the 
Ivgcr  (or  cailum)  pari  of  the  district  of  Merseburg  oo  the 


other  side  of  the  Saale,  belong  to  the  plains  of  Northern 
Germany,  and  contain  gentle  eminences,  but  no  moun- 
tains. The  western  or  smaller  part  of  the  district  of 
Merseburg  and  that  of  Erfurt  are  more  mountainous  than 
level,  fur  on  the  otic  side  branches  of  the  Harz  mounlaiiis 
and  on  the  other  side  those  of  the  Thiiringcr  Wald  run  into 
it;  yet  this  rart  likewise  contains  extensive  and  fruitful 
plains,  and  tnc  mountains  and  hills  which  traverse  it  am 
nowhero  of  considerable  elevation,  except  in  the  detached 
circle  of  Ilcnneherg  ; on  the  south-west  border  of  the  pro- 
vince U the  highest  mountain  of  Northern  Germany,  the 
Bi'oi'kcn,  which  is  3500  feet  abo%'e  the  '.jvel  of  the  sea. 

The  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile,  supplies  the  ntmicrous 
population  with  the  most  important  articles  of  food.  The  pro- 
vince is  unquc.ctiunablv  the  most  equally  and  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  Prussia ; the  districts  of  Magdeburg  and Tbiirmgen 
pro<luce  a considerable  surplus  for  exportation;  potatoes  are 
very  generally  cuhivati-<l;  pulse,  oleaginous  plants,  culi- 
nary vegetables  of  all  kinds,  are  amply  sufficient  for  tho 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  a considerable  quantity  of 
I wine  is  made,  and  with  beer  and  brandy,  the  usual  be- 
verage raanufacturorl  in  tho  province,  is  mostly  used  for 
home  consumption.  In  many  parts  of  the  government  of 
Magdeburg  wood  is  scarce,  and  there  is  barely  sutiicient 
anywhere  except  in  the  government  of  Erfurt.  The  breed 
I of  homed  cattle  is  nuraerous.and  Berlin  is  in  part  supplied 
from  this  province.  The  fine  wool  of  the  improved  breed 
of  sheep  supplies  nut  only  tho  extensive  woollen  manu- 
factures of  the  province,  but  furnishes  a large  overplus  for 
exportation.  The  mineral  products  arc  antimony,  coball, 
and  iron;  there  is  also  some  silver,  but  tho  most  im- 
portant metal  is  copper,  of  which  about  16,000  cwt. 
are  annually  obtained;  ibere  are  also' lime,  gvpsum,  ala- 
baster, freestone,  alum, and  vitriol.  The  porcefain  clay  ob- 
tained near  Halle  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  the 
salt  from  the  ^linc  springs  furnishes  a large  supply;  in 
1935  the  quantity  was  1,272,446  cwt.  Tho  manufactures 
aro  woollens,  leather,  calico,  and  linen.  There  are  several 
sugar-refineries  in  the  province,  and  numerous  brandy-dis- 
lillerios.  Tho  manufactories  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  and 
earthenware  at  Mimdeburg  and  AUhaldenslcbcn  aro  on  u 
very  largo  scale.  The  exports  are  wool,  corn,  woollen  and 
cotton  manufacturoi,  brandy,  copper,  iron  and  steel  wares, 
and  salt. 

Tho  most  iroporlanl  commercial  town  it  Magdeburg,  on 
.■jccounl  of  the  facility  of  communication  with  Hamburg. 
All  the  principal  towns  arc  described  under  their  rcspectivo 
beads— Aschkrsi.e»Kn  ; BuR«  ; Eilemu-ro  ; Eiseeben; 
Erfurt;  Haluerstadt;  Hai.le  ; Magoeburc  ; Merse- 
HtfRC  ; MiiHLiuvsRN ; Naumburo  ; Noruhavskn  ; QvEt>- 
unhuro;  Salewkdei.;  Touoau;  Wbissbnfels ; Wit- 
TENIIKRO  ; Zkjtz. 

S.AY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a writer  on  political  economy, 
wa.sburn  atLvon  in  1767,aiuldied  at  Paris,  Nov.  16ih,l632. 
He  came  to  liic  capital  at  an  early  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  one  of  the  projectors  and  conductors  of  a journal 
entitled  ‘ La  Decade  Philosophiquc.’  one  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  literary  and  scientific  works  that  maintained  an 
exislcnre  during  (he  Revolutionary  storm.  After  the 
18th  Biumairc,  Say  ua*  calleil  to  the  tribunate,  tho 
only  84?mblauce  of  a deliberative  assembly  which  rcmainerl 
after  the  Revolution.  It  soon  became  the  mere  instrument 
of  the  First  Consul's  will,  and  Say  rcaseil  to  be  a member  of 
it  at  the  lime  when  Napoleon  was  namc<l  emperor.  He 
resigned  an  appointment,  subsequently  conferred  upon  him, 
of  receiver  of  taxes  for  the  department  of  Allier.  He  after- 
wards csUbli'.hed  a manufactory  of  some  kind.  On  thu 
whole  he  appears  to  have  passed  a quiet  and  retired  life, 
engaged  in  his  various  works  on  ]K>]itical  economy,  ami  in 
lecturing  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  at  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  cl  Metiers  at  Paris. 

The  great  merit  of  Say  consists  in  having  rendered  tho 
science  of  political  economy  popular  in  France.  Ho  fol- 
lowed closely  in  the  ste]is  of  Adam  Smith;  but  besides 
having  placed  the  doctrines  of  his  preileressor  in  a clear  and 
luminous  point  of  view  by  judicious  arrangement,  his  works 
contain 'several  accurate,  original,  and  profound  discussions' 
(Ricardo),  among  which  may  bo  mentioned  his  exposition 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  gluts.  [Politicai.  Economy, 
Tol.  xvhi.,  p.  341.] 

Tlio  works  of  Ssy  are 1,  *Trail6  d’Economie  Politique,* 
published  in  1902:  5(b  e<l.,  1926.  2,  * Cateehisme  d'Eco* 

nooiio  Politique,*  1915;  5th  ed.,  1826.  3,  ‘ Lettres  4 M, 
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MaUhus  sur  difTi*rent#  SujeU  cl’Economic  Politique,*  1S20. 
4,  ‘ Cours  Complot  d’Ecouuinie  P«»lMique  Pratique,’ 6 tola., 
lf)29.  Thi^  in  effeet  is  the  * Traill  ’ more  amply  ami  fumi- 
ha.-ly  illustrated.  Tlic  drat  and  second  works  in  tlie  above 
list  have  been  Iranalated  into  English.  Say  ia  the  author 
of  some  smaller  works,  one  of  w hich  is  entitled  ' Do  I’An* 
gleteri-o  ct  dvs  Anglais.’ 

SBIRRI,  or  BIRRI,  the  name  of  a police  force  which 
existed  in  the  Papal  and  other  Italian  slates.  They  wore  not 
a military  corps;  they  wore  no  uniform,  and  lived  in  their 
own  houses;  they  received  a small  pay,  and  were  furnished 
with  arms.  They  were  ready  at  any  lime  of  the  day  or 
night  to  rally  at  the  summons  of  their  captain,  who  was 
styled  Bargello,  f«ir  llie  purpose  of  tracing  and  arresting  bad 
characters  or  suspected  persons.  Parties  of  them  went  their 
rounds  in  the  towns  at  night.  The  Sbirri  acted  aUu  a.s  in- 
former^,  and  as«umc<l  various  disguises  for  the  purpose. 
Tl>ey  wore  placed  under  the  order*  of  the  respective  gover- 
nors of  the  towns  and  districts.  This  body  of  men  Icll  at 
last  into  great  disrepute:  they  were  open  to  bribery,  and 
often  had  a secret  understanding  with  robbers  and  assassins. 
They  were  recruited  from  among  bad  characters,  re-^pited 
criminals,  &c.  TItcy  have  been  replaced  now  almost  every- 
where in  Italy  by  the  carabinieri,  a regular  military  body 
like  the  French  gendarmes,  who  are  found  much  more 
effective  and  trustworthy. 

SCAB.  [Shbep.3 

SCA'BIES.  [Itch.] 

SCABRl'COI..\,  Mr.  Swainson’s  name  for  a siibgcnus  of 
the  genus  Mitra,  in  his  subfarody  Mitrin<Pt  of  the  family 
VohihHff. 

SCA'EVOLA.  There  were  many  distinguished  persons 
who  bore  this  name. 

QciNTfs  Mfctus  ScAEVOLA  was  praetor  in  the  year  h.c. 
215,  and  in  the  fullowuig  year  had  llio  government  of  Sar- 
dinia. He  may  be  ihcQuintus  Mucius,  a jurist,  mentioned 
by  Pomponius  \Uig.,  i..  lit.  2,  s.  37),  if  Mucius  is  the  right 
reading  there. 

Pl'uuus  Mi’ctrs  Scaevola.  one  of  a family  of  jurists, 
was  tribunus  plebis  H.C.  141,  pructor  B.C.  13C.  conr.ul  in 
the  year  bc.  133,  and  in  the  year  131  o.c.  he  was  Puntifex 
Maximus.  Up  to  his  time,  says  Cicero  (De  Or , ii.  12),  the 
events  of  every  year  were  registered  by  the  Pontifox  Maxi- 
mus, and  such  registers  were  the  Annales  Maximi.  This 
Scaevola  was  a dislinguishe<l  jurist,  amt  also  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  able  orator  and  an  honest  man.  Cicero 
speaks  of  his  juristical  writings,  and  Piiniponiiis  attributes 
ten  works  to  him.  Scaevola  is  cited  itt  the  ‘Digest’  several 
times.  He  was  consul  during  the  disturbances  in  which 
Tiberius  Gracchus  perished,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
mo<leration. 

Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola,  commonly  called  the  Augur, 
was  consul  with  L.  Caecilius  Mctellns  in  the  year  b.c.  1 17. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  or  Q. 
M.  Si-aoTuIa.  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  who  was  consul  b.c. 
175.  and  grandson  of  Q.  M.  Scaevola  who  was  praetor  in 
(he  year  n.c.  215.  He  was  less  distinguished  as  an  orator 
than  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  (Jus  Civile).  He 
was  Cicero's  master,  but  he  was  then  an  old  man.  and  after 
bis  death  Cicero  attached  himself  to  Quintus  Mucius  Scac- 
vola.  the  pontifex.  It  is  not  known  that  he  left  any  writings 
behind  him,  and  accordingly  he  is  not  mentioned  bv  Pum- 
ponius  (' DoOriginc  Juris,' til.  2).  He  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  C.  Laelius,  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  orator  L. 
Crassus,  and  is  one  of  the  interlocutor*  in  Cicero's  treatise 
* De  Oratoro*  (lib.  i.),  of  the  treatise  ’ Do  Amiciiid,’  and  in 
the  treatise  ‘De  Republica.’ 

Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola.  commonly  called  the  Pon- 
tifex,  to  dis(ingute.h  him  from  Q.  M.  Scaevola  the  Augur, 
was  the  son  of  Publius.  He  was  the  colleague  of  L.  Cras- 
tus  as  tribunus  plebis  in  (he  year  b.c.  IOC,  (ho  year  of 
Cicero's  birth,  aende  m b.c.  104.  and  ron:;ul  in  B.C.  95.  As 
privNinsuI  of  the  province  Asia,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  administration;  and  the 
Greeks  commemorated  his  happy  government  by  establish- 
ing a festival  called  Dies  Mucia.  He  subsequcntlyatlained 
the  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  a man  of  strict 
integrity  and  great  ability  ; a distinguished  orator,  and  still 
more  eminent  as  a jurist  (Cic.,  De  Or.,  i.  39.)  After  (he 
death  of  the  Augur,  Cicero  had  the  advantage  of  the  society 
of  tne  Pontifex.  wlio  formed  many  distinguished  pupils, 
(hough  he  did  not  profess  specially  to  give  instruction  In  the 
law.  C.  A([uilius  Galina,  one  of  the  masters  of  Servius  Sul- 
P.  C.,  No.  1293. 


picius,  wasa  pupil  oflhis.Siroevola.  He  perished  in  the  con- 
sulship of  the  younger  Marius,  b.c.  82.  being  among  those 
who  were  proscn)>ed  by  him.  The  Pontifex  was  murdered 
in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  whore  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  the 
altar  of  llie  goddess  was  stained  with  his  blood.  (Flor.,  iii. 
21  ; Cic..  De  Or.,  iii.  3.) 

This  Scaevola  was  the  Rrsl  Roman  who  attempted  lo  sys- 
tematise the  Jus  Civile,  which  ho  did  in  a work  in  eighteen 
books.  This  work  is  mentioned  by  Gellins  (vit.  15).  It  is 
also  cited  in  the  ‘ Digest,’  where  the  noineof  Mucius  U often 
mentioned;  but  there  are  no  extracts  from  it.  The  Muci- 
ana  Cautio  took  its  name  from  him.  {Dig.,  xxxv.,  lit.  1.  a. 
72,  &c.)  Hoalso  wrote  a book  of  Definition*  (2poi).  probably 
the  first  of  the  kind ; and  this  is  the  ohlest  work  from  which 
any  extracts  with  thcuuihor's  name  at  the  head  were  re- 
ceived into  the  * Digest'  (xli.,  tit.  I.  s.  C4;  xliii.,  lit  20,  s.  8, 
Sic.).  The  work  on  the  Jus  Civile  was  conimenicd  on  by 
fcveral  subsequent  jurists.  Gams  (i.  1&8)  speaks  of  certain 
books  which  ho  composed  ‘ex  Qiiinto  Mneiu.’ 

SCA5VOL.A.  C.  MUTIUS.  [Por.skna.] 

SCAFFOLDING,  a temporary  creciion  of  timber,  usu- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  supporting  workmen  and  materials 
during  the  progress  of  a building. 

In  ordinary  buildings  the  scaffolding  requires  very  littlo 
notice.  Poles  are  erected  in  a vertical  p<>->i(tun  a few  feet 
from  the  walls,  their  lower  ends  being  inscrte<l  in  tho 
ground.  'Wherever  a platform  is  required  for  the  work- 
men, a horiionlal  pole  is  lied  lothe  uprights,  parallel  with  (ho 
wall ; and  from  this  horizontal  pole  cross-piece*  extend  to 
the  wall,  into  which  their  ends  arc  received,  to  support  a 
llooring  of  nlanks.  As  iho  building  ri.^es.  ihe  scaffold  is 
btrengthenen  by  diagonal  pole*,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
rest  upon  the  ground,  and  winch  are  tied  lo  the  vertical 
pieces  wherever  they  intersect  them.  As  it  would  bo  dif- 
fi'-ult  to  tie  the  rones  that  bind  the  scaffold  logollicr  suf- 
ficiently light,  wedges  are  driven  between  them  and  the 
poles.  Tile  platform  for  the  workmen,  and  most  of  Ihe 
cross-bars  by  which  it  is  supporlerl,  are  raised  as  the  work 
advances,  and  the  holes  loft  in  the  walls  to  receive  llreir 
ends  are  filled  in  with  a brick  or  half  brick.  When  (ho 
height  of  the  building  exceeds  that  of  the  vertical  poles,  a 
second  set  is  added,  their  lower  ends  coming  several  feet 
below  the  tups  of  the  firat  scries,  to  which  they  are  firmly 
bound  wiih  cords.  These  additional  poles  are,  like  tho 
former,  slrengthencsl  by  horizontal  and  diagonal  pieces,  and 
tied  to  the  wall  at  intervals  by  the  cross-pieces  that  sustain 
tho  platforms,  some  of  which  ore  allowed  to  remain  till  tho 
completion  of  the  woik,  for  that  purpose.  In  ibis  way  a 
scaffolding  may  be  carried  up  to  any  lequireil  height. each 
set  of  vertical  poles  being  tied  to  that  immediately  below  it. 
Ladders  are  used  to  afford  access  to  the  platforms,  of  which, 
in  bomo  stages  of  the  budding,  there  are  several ; and  bricks 
and  mortar  are  usually  carried  up  in  hods  on  the  shoulders 
of  workmen,  but  occasionally  in  baskets  raised  by  a rope 
winch  passes  over  a pulley  at  the  upper  part  of  the  scaffold. 
When  such  a scaffold  is  erected  in  a public  thoroughfare, 
tho  lower  port  of  the  poles  should  be  whitewaNhed,  lo  ren- 
der them  visible  at  night;  and  hoards  should  be  erected  to 
protect  passengers  and  carriages  from  inconvenience  and 
danger.  ly;ndon  builders  frequently  enclose  the  whole  of 
the  footpath  wiih  (heir  hoards,  and  make  a temporary  path 
of  planks  outside  them.  But  sometimes,  instead  of  divert- 
ing the  footpath,  a covered  way  is  made  under  the  scaffold  for 
fool  passengers ; the  board*  forming  the  top  of  w hich  should 
be  strong  enough  to  allow  ladders  to  be  planted  upon  them, 
and  to  bear  the  bhock  of  anything  falling  on  them  from  above. 
Tho  planking  at  the  sides  of  the  covert  way  slwuld  be  in- 
side the  timber*,  that  there  may  bc  no  projections  to  injure 
passengers.  The  general  use  of  such  covered  ways  might 
involve  some  additional  expense;  but.  as  the  timber-work 
might  be  easily  removed  from  one  scaffold  to  another,  the 
cost  would  probably  be  immaterial,  while  the  convenience 
to  the  public  would  be  much  greater  than  in  tho  ordinary 
method. 

In  (be  erection  of  important  buildings  of  stone,  a very 
convenient  kind  of  scaffold  has  been  recently  adopted,  con- 
sisting of  large  squared  timber*  well  framed  together,  and 
terminating  at  the  top  in  horizontal  beam*.  8uch  a framing 
is  erected  on  each  siae  of  the  wall,  unconnected  with  it,  and 
rails  are  laid  on  the  Ion  beams,  on  which  runs  a carnage, 
capable  of  being  moved  by  means  of  a winch-handle  con- 
nectod  with  tlic  wheels.  The  carriage  itself  consists  of  a 
framo  supporting  another  railway  at  right  angles  with  (hat 
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nn  which  U run*;  an>l  on  the  upper  rsilwayis  a smaller 
earriago,  which  support*  tackiu  suitable  for  raisinf;  the 
stones.  H)  tlii*  arrangetnent  u stone  may  be  lifted  up.  and 
moved,  by  the  coiiibiiioil  action  of  the  two  railuays,  to  any 
point  required  on  the  wall. 

ll  dues  nut  full  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  minutely  into  the  varieties  of  scaiTuiiiing  vised  under 
different  circumstances.  The  ccnterin$r  of  arches,  an  ac- 
count of  which  was  omitted  under  CENTEfttso,  la  however 
a kind  of  »cufroldini{  that  claims  partiruUir  notice. 

Tlio  cenicringtor  centreing)  of  an  arch  is  llio  wooden 
support  or  mould  on  which  it  U formed.  It  is  required  to 
be  of  great  strength,  nut  only  on  account  of  the  great  weight 
which  it  has  to  sustain  before  the  arch  is  closed  in,  but  ulso 
because  of  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  ioail  preMcs  at 
different  stages  of  the  work.  A Centro  usually  consists  of  a 
number  of  do>linri  Irame*.  rc'cmbling  il»o  trusses  of  a roof, 
placed  equidn>luni  from  each  other  m vertical  planes,  and 
covered  with  a series  of  planks  or  beams  of  timber  called 
bndging'joi‘*ts,  laid  at  r^ght  angles  with  the  fiaines  or 
trusses.  This  bourdiiig  or  covering  of  bridgings  forms  a 
comexity  coinciihng  with  the  inicriml  cunravity  of  the  in" 
tendevl  arch.  The  trusses  of  the  cenieriiiu'  tnay  Le  from 
three  to  about  eight  feet  or  more  apart,  according  to  tho 
weight  of  the  arch  and  the  strength  of  the  cuvertngon  wliich 
tho  stone*  immediately  rest.  For  small  arches  the  center- 
ing is  usually  covered  with  planks:  but  in  large  works 
bridging-joists,  one  laid  for  each  course  of  arch-r^iones,  are 
referred,  these  being  kept  at  (ho  proper  distance  apart  by 
locks  placed  between  them.  In  the  latter  ease  however  the 
arcli-stunes  do  not  always  rest  inuneiliately  upon  the  bridg- 
ing-joibta;  planks  of  soft  wood  being  sometimes  inter|Ki«cd 
between  them,  m order  that,  by  culling  away  ihe  planks,  the 
arch  may  bo  innde  (o  lake  its  own  bearing  without  lowering 
the  centre.  The  whole  siructure  is  siiSi'niMl  by  cross- 
bars to  keep  the  trusses  equidistant  and  parallel  to  each 
other. 

When  the  arch  is  to  be  built  over  a small  stream,  with  a 
goivl  bottom  from  winch  intermediate  supports  may  bo  ob- 
tained by  piling,  or  in  othci  cai>es  in  winch  it  it  nut  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a fiee  passage  under  the  centering,  its 
cotislruclioii  is  a simple  matter.  Kven  where  tlie  span  is 
large,  and  no  Hupp.irt  can  be  obtained,  except  at  tho  piers, 
cenlerino  may  be  conslriicted  on  the  principle*  of  trussing 
wliii'h  are  treated  of  under  Ro(>f,  pioviderl  that  it  be  not 
necessary  to  leave  o free  ]ias*>agu  for  vessels  under  the  arch. 
But  when  a bridge  is  built  over  a navigable  rner.  borizontal 
tics  near  ihu  botimn  of  thu  truss  nro  inadmissible,  oud 
luiicli  skill  is  required  to  construct  o strong  and  inflexible 
ceniermg.  Nicliolson,  in  Ins  * Archilccturol  Dictionary,’ 
describes  seveial  different  principles  of  construction  that 
have  been  adopted  for  the  tru-sc*  or  ribs.  One  consists  of 
a large  truss  formed  «f  two  inclined  bars  (the  ihrusl  being 
borm*  by  ttie  piers,  in  the  absence  of  a tie-bcum),  supporting 
tho  centre  or  crown  of  tho  arch,  while  the  mterincdiate 
points  Wiween  the  crown  and  the  springing  are  suatained 
by  smaller  tiiiase*  rnsiing  on  the  sides  of  the  piincipni  one. 
Ill  thin  case  the  ra//er«,  or  inclined  lieamsof  the  mum  truss, 
tnoy  he  used  also  dk  tie  beams  to  the  subordinate  trusses. 
In  another  arrangement  a large  truncated  tru^B  is  used  to 
support  the  haunches,  while  tlie  crown  of  tho  arch  is  sus- 
tained by  a small  triangular  truss  resting  upon  tho  top  of 
the  former.  In  either  rate  the  bars  which  form  the  exter- 
nal ring  of  the  trusses,  the  outer  eilges  of  w hich  are  of  a 
curved  form,  are  supported  at  several  intermediate  points  by 
means  of  struts  abultins  on  fixed  poinis  in  the  truss. 

The  eunstruction  ailupied  by  Penonct,  in  his  celebrated 
bridges  in  France.  consisU  of  a seric*  of  polygons  placed 
within  each  oiher;  the  angles  of  one  polygon  bearing 
against  the  middle  of  tho  bar*  forming  that  immediately 
outside  it.  Fig.  1 represents  a centre  formed  od  this  prin- 


Fig.  1. 


position  at  tho  joints  rerving  to  prevent  the  angles  of  the 


inner  polygon  from  bending  the  bar*  against  which  they 
abut.  In  Some  cases  the  polygons  are  not  placed  in  contact 
With  each  other,  but  each  forms  a dUiinct  and  independent 
arch,  the  wliolu  being  made  to  act  in  combination  by  means 
of  trussing-posts,  which  aro  made  of  two  pieces,  one  half 
being  boiled  on  each  *idc  of  tbe  polygons. 

Centres  of  the  kinil  just  described  loi'l  a very  free  passage 
under  the  arch,  especially  as  it  was  usual  to  uoiitract  the 
imibci*  at  thu  foot  of  the  centering,  to  make  them  bear  on 
a nairow  ba»e;  but  they  appear  to  have  be«;i>  very  deficient 
in  sttffncKS,  having  sunk  very  much  during  the  itrogius*  of 
the  building,  and  requiied  a heavy  load  to  be  laid  on  the 
crown  to  prevent  it  from  being  forced  up  by  the  weight  of 
thu  hauncho*.  The  kind  of  centering  u»e<l  by  Mr.  Myine 
in  buiblmg  Blackfriar*  Bridge,  which  has  been  imitated  m 
several  other  important  wuiks,  is  found  very  6U|>erior  to  it 
in  btrength  and  mimntability  of  figure.  Jii  ihm  anange- 
inciit  each  fixed  point  of  the  curve  tliat  bupports  thu  bridg- 
ings is  Bupporied  by<wo  timlier*  abutting  on  opposite  «>idea 
of  Ihe  arch;  each  pair  of  which  may  bo  consideied  a.  au 
independent  truss.  Fig.  If.  which  repre»cuts  ihU  arrange 
ineni.  shows  that  the  two  limbers  supporting  each  point  do 
not  actually  meet  at  their  upper  ends;  a short  piece  of 
wiKid,  termed  an  apron  place,  living  placed  between  them. 
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In  this  cut  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  details 
of  the  centering,  the  object  being  siiimly  In  explain  iho 
principle  on  which  it  is  constructed.  The  timhers  of  the 
centre  are  made  to  (c-rrainaie.  on  each  eiiJe  of  the  arch,  in 
a piece  of  wood  railed  the  upper  striking-plate,  the  undi-r 
side  of  which  is  formed  into  a series  of  inclined  planes.  A 
similar  piece,  with  the  inelincrl  planes  upwards,  is  supported 
by  struts  abutting  on  step*  or  offaeis  on  the  pier;  and  be- 
tween iho-e  btnking-plale*  is  placed  a pieic  of  timber 
formed  into  a senes  of  wedges  by  driving  which  furiluT 
in.  the  centre  may  be  very  gradually  loweied.  Bv  iliis 
plan  much  greater  slabdify  it  obiaineil  than  when  ihe  buno 
of  ihc  centre  is  contracted  ao  as  to  bear  on  one  point  only  on 
each  pier;  and,  when  the  bml  of  the  river  is  not  very  mfi, 
still  greater  firmness  and  sci  uriiy  may  bo  obtained  by  diiv- 
mg  pile*  some  distance  within  the  piers,  to  suppur  the 
inner  cud;*  of  the  lower  striking  plates.  The  tiinber-  aro 
hulvcil  into  each  other  at  their  iiilcrscciing  joints,  iho  num- 
ber of  which  IS  perhaps  the  chief  disadvaiilagc  of  (his  plan  ; 
and  double  king-posts,  as  in  the  construction  last  described, 
are  added  to  keep  tlie  joints  firm. 

Robison  (A/«*A.  Pkil.)  observe*,  speaking  of  centering 
that  is  supported  wholly  on  the  pier*,  that  Mhe  framing 
which  is  to  support  our  arch  bemre  the  key  is  set,  must 
ilftcir  be  an  arch,  depending  on  the  mutual  abutment  of  its 
beams.’  This  natural  principle  i*  acted  U]Kin  in  the  center- 
ing rcpresenled  in  Fig.  I ; and  also  in  another  kind  which 
is  occasionally  used,  consisting  of  a number  of  quadrilalcial 
fromes  abutting  on  each  other  like  the  vousfoirs  of  an  arch, 
the  joint*  radiating  from  tlio  centre.  Each  frame  is  stif- 
fened by  diagonal  braces;  and  the  whole  structure  resem- 
bles the  Norman  ronf  (represented  in  the  article  Roof,  p. 
U7).  with  the  addition  of  pieces  parallel  with  tbe  rafters  to 
complete  each  frame. 

The  ixmtcring  of  the  new  London  Bridge  was  formed  on 
a diflTerent  plan  from  any  that  have  been  described,  tho 
greater  part  of  the  arch  being  supported  by  one  long  truss, 
the  upper  part  of  which,  being  formed  of  a number  of  short 
pieces  abutting  against  each  otlicr,  coincided  with  the  form 
of  the  arch,  siid  which  was  stiffened  by  nine  vertical  truas- 
ing-posls,  and  diagonal  braces.  This  truss  was  elevated  to 
such  a height  as  to  allow  free  passage  under  the  ti«-beani, 
by  mean*  of  a trusaed  framing  on  each  aide,  resUof  on  tba 
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»trikin^'plate«;  and  a broad  ba«o  wan  obtained  for  Iho  whole 
by  piling. 

It  is  frc-(|uenlly  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  timbers 
in  a cenlro  will  be  exposed  to  tension,  and  which  to  com- 
pression ; and  some  will  be  subject  to  both  in  different 
stages  of  the  work;  a circumstance  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  provide  securely.  As  in  other  kinds  of  liuss,  all  trans- 
Terse  strains  should  bo  avoided,  and  the  joints  should  be 
strongly  sccuicd  with  bolls  and  straps.  Asa  general  rule, 
the  necessary  sliffncKt  should  be  obtained  by  means  of  struts 
rather  than  ties,  on  arcount  of  the  ihtticuliy  of  making  joints 
that  will  bear  the  immense  strains  to  which  centering  is 
liable;  especially  becauso  the  temporary  character  of  the 
structure  renders  it  desirable  to  cut  the  timber  as  little  as 
need  be,  in  order  to  save  expense.  The  centres  contrived 
by  British  engineers  have  generally  stood  very  well;  but, 
as  sumo  alteration  of  shape  is  unavoidable,  owing  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  joggles,  &c.,  and  as  the  arch  must  be  ex- 
pected to  sink  a little  when  thesup|K>rt  it  derives  from  the 
centering  is  withdrawn,  the  centre  should  be  made  rather 
higher  at  the  crown  than  the  curve  which  the  arch  is  in- 
tended tinally  to  assume,  in  order  that  the  stones  may  be  in 
equilibrium. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  building  of  the 
anrh  should  proceed  simultaneously  on  each  side,  in  order 
to  avoid  unequal  strains  on  lire  centering.  It  u sometimes 
useful  to  load  the  crown  of  the  centering  during  the  pro- 
gre-s  of  the  work,  to  prevent  it  from  changing  form  by  the 
unbalanced  pressure  of  the  haunches.  When  the  arch  is 
cumpleied,  the  removal  of  the  centering  is  a delicate  and  im- 
porlunl  operation.  Perronet  removed  its  support  from  the 
arch,  or,  in  lerhniral  language,  eaued  the  centering,  by 
ruiiing  awny  the  transverse  pieces  upon  which  tl>e  stones 
immediately  rented  ; beginning  at  the  abutments  and  ad- 
vancing equally  on  each  hide  towards  the  crown.  Another, 
though  a very  objertiunable  plan,  of  cutting  awoy  thehe 
cross  pieces  alternately,  and  leaving  the  arch  sup;>orted  for 
a time  at  a few  distant  points,  has  b^n  practised.  The  best 
plan  appears  to  be.  gradually  lowering  the  whole  centering 
simultaneously  by  means  of  wedges,  as  represenied  in  Fig. 
2.  The  rubbing  surfaces  of  the  wedges  and  striking  plates 
are  commonly  soaped  and  rubbed  with  black  lead,  or,  in 
large  works,  covered  with  sheets  of  copper.  While  the 
building  U in  progress,  blocks  are  put  into  the  spaces  be- 
hind the  wedges,  to  prevent  their  slipping;  and  wlien  cum- 
nlvied.  these  blocks  being  removed,  tlie  wedges  are  driven 
buck  eiiher  with  mauls,  or,  if  very  large,  with  a battering- 
ram  suspenderl  from  the  centering.  The  wedges  are  some- 
times so  arranged  that  they  may  tve  struck  from  the  sides 
of  the  bridge,  so  that  the  men  employed  need  not  be  under 
the  arch  during  the  operation.  The  centering  is  lowered 
but  little  in  the  first  instance,  and  should  nut  bo  taken 
away  until  the  arch  has  completely  settled.  In  most  cases 
it  U desirable  to  lower  tbe  centering  as  uniformly  as  possi- 
ble; but  where  a tendency  to  unequal  settlement  is  ob- 
served in  the  arch,  it  may  be  advisable  to  ease  it  irregu- 
larly, to  assist  the  arch  in  settling  to  a Qrm  hearing.  For 
bridges  coiuUiing  of  several  equal  and  similar  arches,  two 
or  three  centerings  may  be  sufficient,  one  only  being  removed 
at  once. 

In  a Report  by  Telford  on  the  passage  of  the  Menai 
Strait,  printed  in  the  Parliumentory  Papers  fur  18tl,  a 
iiov  el  plan  is  proposed  for  the  centering  of  very  large  arches ; 
es|iccially  adopted  for  situations  in  which,  from  tlie  nature 
of  the  bottom,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  or  the  great 
elevation  of  the  bridge,  a centering  put  up  from  below  would 
be  impracticable.  It  was  suggested  for  the  erection  of  an 
iron  arch  of  5U0  feet  span  at  Ynys-y-Moch.  Telford  pro- 
lH>st-d  that  the  masonry  of  tho  abutments  should  be  carried 
up  to  the  luvel  of  the  roadway,  and  surmounted  by  fuur 
massive  frames,  about  fifty  feet  high,  placed  tit  the  same 
dinlanre  apart  that  the  rit»  of  centering  were  to  be.  The 
centering  was  to  be  formed  of  u nmuber  of  trussed  frames, 
fitting  together  like  the  stones  of  an  arch;  these  frutnes 
being  twenty-five  feet  deep  at  lira  sides,  and  gradually 
dimihi^hlng  to  seven  feet  six  inches  at  Uie  riown  of  the 
arch.  The  fir^l  set  of  these  frames  of  centering  were  to  be 
put  up  by  means  of  scsflulding  secured  to  the  abtilmenU; 
and  supported  by  horizontal  ties  set  in  the  ma.sonvy,  and 
iiun  nids  suspended  from  the  fruraes  at  the  top  of  the 
abniiiienU  On  the  first  portion  of  centering  thus  put  up, 
a flouring  was  to  be  laid,  on  which  the  second  set  of  frames 
could  bo  moved  forwaid.  These,  being  laid  upon  the  first 


set  in  an  inverted  position,  were  to  be  binged  to  them  by  a 
contrivance  rcsiembltng  the  joint  of  a carpenter's  rule,  and 
then  turned  over  until  their  ends  abutted  against  the  ends 
of  the  drat  set.  Susjiension  rods  bumg  then  extended  from 
the  ends  of  tbe  second  set  to  the  frames  on  the  abutment, 
the  Itooiing  was  to  be  extended,  and  a thirti  portion  of  the 
centering  moved  forward  and  fixed  in  like  manner.  Thus 
Iho  centering  would  be  »u>pendcd  from  the  abutmunts; 
and,  when  completed,  it  would  have  the  strength  of  an  ' 
arch,  as  well  as  that  of  the  suspending  rods,  to  enable  it  to 
support  the  superstructure. 

To  avoid  the  expense  of  centering,  Brunei  (now  Sir  Mark 
Isamhard  Brunei)  invented,  a few  years  since,  a method  of 
budding  brick  arches,  in  which,  by  taking  advantage  of  tlie 
cohesive  strength  of  Komau  cement,  and  the  introduction 
of  iron  hooping  to  lie  the  brickwork  together,  one  half  of  an 
arch  is  capable  of  supjM>rtmg  itself ; no  centering  being  re- 
quire<l  beyond  a slight  rtb  to  serve  as  a model  of  the  curve 
of  the  arch.  This  plan  has  not,  we  believe,  been  applied 
in  practice,  but  it  a|ipenred.  from  an  experimentul  aich  (or 
rather  a pier,  supporting  parts  of  two  archest,  erected  near 
tbe  Thames  Tunnel,  to  be  adapted  even  fur  large  spans.  If 
we  mistake  not,  this  experimental  erection  had  one  half  of 
a very  flat  arch  of  sixty  feet  span;  and  it  stood  a much 
longer  time  than  could,  under  any  circumstances  bo  re- 
quited in  practice. 

The  centering  of  groined  archies  has  been  already  de- 
scribed under  Groins,  vol.  xi . p.  455. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of 
scaffolding  for  peculiar  and  unu>ual  purposes.  a.s  the  erec- 
tion or  repair  of  domes  columns  obelisks,  See.  In  the 
31  St  volume  of  the  ‘Tranwiciions  ’ of  the  Society  of  Arts  is 
an  engraving  of  n jicaff  dd,  contrived  by  Mr.  Hughes,  for  re- 
pairing the  inicriorofa  domt'in  the  Manchester  Exchange, 
it  consists  of  a vertical  pole  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome. to  which  iseonnccten  a framework,  supporting  a kind 
of  ladder,  curiespmiding  with  the  furm  of  the  interior  of  tho 
dome,  and  mounted  on  wheels,  so  that  it  may  be  moved 
round  to  any  part  of  it,  tho  vertical  pole  serving  as  an  axis. 
In  the  5lsl  volume  of  tho  same  work  is  a detailed  ac- 
count of  an  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Slacks,  a mason, 
for  building  an  obelisk  without  scalfulding  of  the  ordinary 
de^cript^on.  Tins  simple  and  ingenious  machinery  is  repre- 
sented in  tho  following  ruts,  aod  was  used  in  erecting  an 
! obeli>k  of  sandstone.  lOU  fbet  high,  nut  including  the 
foundation,  on  the  summit  of  a inounlam  called  Whiiaw, 
in  Dumfnesshire.  in  honour  of  iho  late  Major-General  Sir 
John  Malcolm.  The  Society  of  Arts  rewarded  ibo  inventor 
with  their  gold  Isis  medal  in  Id37,  Fig.  3 U a general 
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view  of  the  apparatus,  the  obelisk  being  shown  in  section, 
and  Fg.  4 an  enlarged  representation  of  the  upper  part. 
The  obelisk  is  hollow,  having  bond-courses  throughout 
at  intervals,  in  which  holes  of  ton  inches  diamdet  are  left 
to  receive  tho  loner  pari  of  a p<ile,  forty  feel  long  and  ten 
imdies  in  diameter.  At  the  point  where  the  |rale  passes 
through  tho  upper  bond-course  it  is  surrounded  by  a collar 
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of  h&rd  wood,  Arnily  bolted  to  it;  which,  resting  on  the 
bond-course,  9up|iorls  the  whole  appaiatus,  while  (he  lower 
bond-courses,  by  embracing  iho  pule,  hold  it  in  a vertical 
position.  To  enable  the  ]h>1c  to  turn  round  with  facility, 
sevenieen  balls,  three  inches  and  a half  in  diameter,  arc 
placed  between  the  collar  and  the  stone,  each  of  which  has 
a circular  groove  to  receive  the  balls  and  guide  them  in  the 
right  direction.  At  the  top  of  the  pole  a cross-piece,  about 
twelve  feel  lung,  is  Axed,  and  secured  to  the  pole  by  iron 
braces.  Each  end  of  this  ctoss-piec*  carries  a grooved 
pulley,  that  at  a (Fig.  4)  being  inserted  in  a mortice  cut  m 
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(he  beam,  while  that  at  b is  mounted  on  a small  carriage, 
capable  of  rolling  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  centre,  upon 
rails  Axed  on  the  top  of  the  beam  ; a long  groove  or  mortice 
being  cut  through  the  beam  to  receive  the  lower  part  of  the 
pulley.  A circular  railway  is  laid  round  the  base  of  the 
obelisk,  on  winch  is  pUoei^  a carriage,  containing  a crab,  or 
machine  for  winding  up  the  rope.  The  rope,  by  which  the 
matcriala  and  workmen  aro  raised,  passes  up  from  the  crab 
over  the  pulleys  a and  and  down  to  the  ground  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  the  stones  are  attached  to  it,  their  ten- 
dency to  swing  against  the  obelisk  being  checked  by  a guy 
or  guide-rope  hclu  by  a man  on  the  ground.  The  nalut  al 
effect  of  the  weight  raided  is  to  make  the  pulley  b approach 
the  centre  of  the  cross-beam,  but  this  tendency  is  so  regu- 
lated as  to  cause  the  stone  to  dckCend  upon  any  required 
sp^jt,  by  attaching  a small  rope  to  each  side  of  the  cairiage 
in  which  b is  mounted,  which,  passing  round  a small  pulley 
at  r.  and  over  another  on  the  axis  of  a,  it  carried  down  to  a 
small  windlass  mounted  on  the  same  carriage  with  the 
crab,  lliere  is  a rope  of  this  kind  on  each  side  of  tlie 
beam,  but,  at  a short  distance  below  it.  the  two  are  united. 
By  winding  up  this  rope,  the  pulley  b is  caused  to  approach 
tlic  end  of  (he  beam,  and  by  Axing  the  windlass  it  may  be 
made  stationary  at  any  re<{uired  point. 

For  n more  particular  account  of  this  apparatus,  and  (he 
means  by  whicli  it  is  elevated  from  one  stage  to  another,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  volume  mentioned  above,  or  the 
• Mechanic's  Magazine,’  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  225-230.  The  con- 
trivance fur  Anishing  the  top  of  the  obelisk  must  however 
be  mentioned  here.  When  the  Arst  sloping  course  of  the 
apex  was  laid,  a light  hanging  scaffold,  represented  in  Figt. 
b and  G,  was  laid  ii|>on  it.  The  Aist  cut  rcprcsenU  the 
scaffold  in  proGle,  while  the  second  is  a ground-plan. 


The  sc.-iffi>ld  consists  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  twelve  feet 
six  inches  lung,  formed  into  a frame,  the  inside  of  which 
Ats  and  rests  upun  the  sloping  stones.  At  the  angles  d,d 
these  timbers  are  Axed  together  by  screw-bolts,  and  at  e, « by 


slip-bolta  with  their  points  upwards,  keyed  lo  prevent  them 
from  falling  through.  This  frame  being  held  steady  by 
guy-ropes  from  the  ground,  a Hooring  of  planks  (thown  by 
dotifil  lines  in  Fig'.  6)  was  laid  on  three  of  its  projeciiiig 
sides,  and  a pulley  Axed  on  the  fourth.  The  stones  requiicd 
to  complete  (he  apex  in  the  form  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.i  being  then  hoisted  up,  the  upright  pole  was 
sawn  off  to  the  level  of  the  upper  course  of  stone-work,  (he 
portion  cut  off  being  lowered  by  the  pulley,  and  the  remain- 
der left  in  the  obch-<k.  ^Yhcn  the  work  was  completed,  the 
planks  were  low  ered  by  (be  rope  and  pulley,  and  ropes  w ere 
attached  to  the  slip-bolts  at  e,  c,  and  others  tn  the  keys  by 
which  they  were  secured.  The  last  person  then  descendetl, 
and  the  ropes  attached  to  the  keys  and  bolls  being  succes- 
sively pullerl,  the  frame  was  di!>jointed,  and  fell  lo  the 
ground.  The  ropes  for  withdrawing  the  keys  and  bolts 
were  passed  through  blocks  at  tho  base  of  the  obcliak,  and 
tbeni'c  conducted  to  a safe  distance ; and  various  other  ar- 
rangements, which  it  is  unnecessary  hero  to  detail,  weto 
made  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed. 

A kind  of  portable  scaffold,  or  ‘travelling  platform,'  which 
may  pro'c  useful  in  some  situations  wbcie  support  can  be 
obtained  from  above,  was  rewarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
111  )f>39.  It  consists  of  two  boards,  twelve  inches  long  and 
four  wide,  hinged  together,  with  the  joint  upwards.  Grooves 
are  made  in  the  inner  edges  of  tho  board-,  of  such  a size 
that  a rope  suspended  from  a point  above  that  at  which  the 
platform  is  to  be  used,  w.II  pass  (liruugh  the  epening  formed 
by  tliem  when  the  boards  are  not  pressed  upon,  but  will  be 
grasped  tightly  when  tlic  joint  is  closed  by  a weight  on  the 
boards.  These  boards  are  strapped  to  the  feet  of  the 
climber,  who  has  a bull  round  his  waist  connected  with  a 
ring  that  slides  up  and  down  the  roi>e.  He  draws  himself 
up  by  Ins  hands,  the  rope  slipping  between  the  boards  as  lio 
ascends;  but  as  soon  as  his  weight  rests  upuu  the  boards 
they  close  upon  the  rope  so  tightly  as  to  enable  him  to  re- 
main stationarv  at  any  point,  leaving  bis  hands  at  hlicrty. 

•SCAGLIO'LA  (from  the  Italian  tragli<g  a scale  or  shell) 
is  an  inerttstaiion  of  arliAcial  compo»ition  which  is  applied 
to  Columns,  and  produces  tho  most  perfect  iinitaUoi)  uf 
marble,  from  whicii  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  eiiber  by 
the  eye  or  the  touch,  as  it  lakes  an  equally  high  polish  and 
fuels  equally  Iiartl  and  cold.  Sragliola  has  lung  been  in  uso 
in  Italy,  wiicre,  according  lo  Lanzi,  it  was  mveiiicd  by  Gtti<lu 
Fassi  of  Carpi  n684-IG49X  and  where  it  was  afluiwairU 
much  used  for  Florentine  or  inlay-work  of  the  kind  culled 
a commesso.  It  was  not  introduced  into  this  couniry  befi>i*u 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  the  curhe»t  applica- 
tion of  it  was  in  the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  in  Uxturd- 
slrcel,  London,  built  by  James  \V)aU.  Since  (hat  time,  it 
has  been  brought  into  mure  geneial  use,  the  manufacture  of 
It  has  been  considerably  im|  roved,  and  it  ran  be  executed  at 
a comparatively  moderate  cost.  In  fact  it  has  now  ulmo-t 
superseded  the  use  of  coloured  marbles  for  columns  and 
other  interior  decorations,  and  has  been  extensively  em- 
ployed in  Buckingham  Palace  and  many  of  the  club-huu>us 
in  London.  It  is  far  less  costly  than  any  kind  of  varicgalctl 
marble,  though  too  expensive  to  be  brought  into  ordinary 
use  on  every  occasion,  and  it  answers  the  purpose  uf  the 
real  material  not  only  as  regards  appearance  and  effect,  but 
durability  also,  sinco  it  will  lust  quite  os  long  as  any  other  part 
of  the  interior  of  a building.  There  is  besides  one  grunt  ad- 
vantage alletiding  it,  that  columns  incrusled  with  sCdgliula 
are  generallyof  wood  and  hollow,  or  else  Ailed  with  a pluoier 
core,  and  consequently  do  not  require  that  sup]K>rt  in  the 
door  beneath  them  which  would  be  nece&saiy  if  solid  mai  bio 
shafts  were  employed  ; and  if  required  lo  support  a bearing 
above  them,  tho  columns  may  bo  made  of  brick  or  ordinaiy 
stone,  and  afterwards  coated  with  scagliola.  Nor  is  the  use 
of  this  composition  conAned  to  columns  and  pilasters  only, 
fur  it  may  be  and  indeed  is  applied  to  other  ornamental  pur- 
poses, for  table-slabs,  puilcslal-stands,  dados  of  rooms,  bor- 
ders of  doors,  &c« 

Tho  composition  or  cement  itself  is  prepared  from  the 
purest  gypsum,  which  is  Aral  brokeu  into  small  pieces,  and 
after  being  calcined  is  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  then  passed 
through  a Ane  sieve,  and  mixed  with  Flanders  glue,  isin- 
glass, &e.  In  this  state  it  is  mixed  up  with  colouring  matter 
uf  tho  hue  required  ; and  as  it  is  generally  emploicd  for  the 
imitation  of  variegated  or  veined  marbles  (all  coloured  ones 
being  more  or  less  so),  as  many  different  colours  and  shades 
of  the  same  colour  must  be  mixed  up  separately  as  there  ate 
in  the  kind  of  marble  to  be  imitated.  Thus  prepared,  tho 
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RoispOBitioii  is  appHud  lo  columns  or  other  aurfaco  intended 
to  receive  it,  and  which  has  a rough  coaling  of  lime  and 
hair.  The  diflerent  colours  are  laid  on  and  mixed  by  the 
Workman,  and  consequently  much  depends  upon  his  skill 
and  taste  in  regard  lo  the  exactness  of  tlie  imitation  or  the 
beauty  of  the  veining  and  streaking,  which  is  done  in  the 
floating,  as  it  is  termed,  or  laying  on  the  cement.  The  next 
operation  is  to  prepare  the  surface  for  pulistiing,  by  rubbing  it 
with  pumice-stone  and  cleansing  it  with  a wet  sponge.  The 
polish  is  then  given  by  rubbing  it  again,  first  with  tripoli 
and  charcoal  on  a piece  of  fine  linen,  secondly  with  felt 
dipi>od  in  tripoli  and  oil,  and  lastly  with  oil  alone.  By  this 
means  a durable  lustie  is  obtained  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
finest  and  must  highly  polished  marble. 

When  scagliola  was  first  introduced  into  this  country,  it 
was  executed  by  Italian  artists,  and  much  secresy  was  ob- 
served in  regaid  to  all  the  processes ; but  it  has  since  l>een  : 
brought  to  fur  greater  perfection  here  than  on  the  Continent, 
whute  it  is  regarded  merely  as  a substitute  fir  marble,  and 
secondary  even  to  such  as  is  of  inferior  kimi  or  has  very  little 
beauty  in  itself.  By  means  of  scagliola,  nut  only  may  the 
Costliest  and  rarest  stones,  porphyry,  verdc  antico,  giallo 
amico,  &c.  be  successfully  imitated,  but  any  combination  of 
c.  lours  may  be  produced  ; fur  instance,  purple,  or  emerald 
green,  streaked  with  gold,  Siena  veined  wiih  purple,  or  any 
other  splendid  caprice  that  fonev  may  iliclate. 

SCAL.\.  DELL.A.  or  SC.\LrGERI.  the  name  of  a 
family  of  Verona,  which  acquited  sovereign  power  over  its 
native  city  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  towns  and  tor- 
rituries.  ],iko  the  Della  Torre  and  the  Visconti  of  Milan, 
the  Della  Scala  belonged  lo  the  order  of  the  nobility.  They 
became  party  leaders  during  the  factions  which  agitated  the 
Italian  cities  in  the  middie  ages,  and  their  party  having 
proved  successful,  they  obtained  iho  dignity  uf  IVdesti,  or 
supremo  magistracy,  first  fora  term  of  years,  afterwards  dur- 
iiig  the  life  of  the  holder,  and  lastly  os  an  uHlce  hereditary  in 
their  family,  being  lonfirmcd  in  it  by  the  sanction  of  the 
German  emperors,  who,  in  their  quality  of  kings  of  Italy, 
allhougb  they  had  no  direct  dominion  over  any  pari  of  the 
couniry,  appointed  as  their  imper.al  vicars  those  chiefs  who  j 
hail  most  inlluenco  over  their  countrymen.  [Lombardy 
AND  Lombard  Cities  ] 

After  the  death  of  Kccelino  da  Romano,  tyrantof  Padua. 
Verona,  and  Vicenza,  and  the  great  Guibeline  leader  in 
Northern  Italy,  the  )>copte  of  Verooa  elected  for  their  po- 
desia  M.isitno  della  Seala,  about  the  year  12(>U.  Mastinu 
belonged  to  the  Guibeline  parly,  which  predominated  at 
Verona,  -\fler  having  held  otfico  for  five  years,  during 
which  by  his  conduct  he  vvun  the  public  approbation,  Mas* 
lino  was  made  by  acclamation  perpetual  captain  of  the  city. 
Being  murdered  by  some  private  enemies  in  1273,  the 
citizens  elected  for  hia  successor  his  son  Albert,  who  was 
afterwards  proclaimed  turd  of  Vicenza,  FeUru  and  Belluno, 
by  tliG  Citizens  of  those  towns. 

Allvert  died  in  1 297,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 
Bartolommeo,  who,  dying  three  years  after,  was  succeeded 
by  Ills  brotber  .Mboiiio,  a man  of  a peacehil  temper,  who. 
not  thinking  himself  fit  to  rulo  alone  m those  turbulent 
times,  took  his  younger  brother.  Can  Francesco,  a brave 
aspiring  soldier,  fur  his  colleague,  and  some  years  later  re- 
signed to  him  the  undivided  sovereignty.  Cun  Francosco 
della  Seala,  calleil  * the  Great’  by  his  contemporaries,  was 
tliu  most  illustrious  of  his  family.  He  was  apiwinied  cap- 
tain of  the  league  made  by  Verona,  Mantua,  Bres(-i:i,  and 
other  towns  against  the  mrnquis  of  Kste,  lord  of  Ferrara, 
will),  being  suppurlcil  by  the  Anjous  of  Naples,  aspired  lo 
extend  his  dominion  over  Lombardy.  Can  Franceisco  de- 
feated him.  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Ferrara.  When 
Henry  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  the  Germans,  came  to  Italy 
lo  be  crowneil  emperor,  in  1311,  Can  Francesco  joined  him 
W ill)  a body  of  troops,  and  assisted  him  in  subduing  Brescia 
and  other  towns  which  would  not  acknowledge  the  mi|>erial 
autliuriiy.  and  he  was  rewanleil  by  Henry  appointing  him 
bis  imperial  vicar  at  Verona.  Can  Francesco,or  CanGrandc, 
as  he  was  henceforth  styled,  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Guibeline  party  in  I^ombardy,  like  his  conlcm- 
ponirv  Castrucc.il)  Castracani  in  Tu'^:any.  The  dominion  uf 
Can  Grande  extended  over  Verona,  Vicenza,  Feltre,  Belluno, 
£:>le,  Moni^ticc,  Cremona,  and  lastly,  uficr  a war  which 
la.tled  several  yenrs,  also  over  Padua,  in  short  over  almost 
the  whole  extent  of  country  which  has  been  since  called 
the  Venetian  territory,  Venice  at  ihst  time  having  but  a I 


strip  of  ground  on  the  mainland  bordering  on  the  lagoons. 
The  last  acqubitiun  of  Can  Grande  was  tlial  of  Treviso, 
which  he  obliged  lo  open  its  gates  to  bim  in  July,  1329 
He  roaile  Ins  triumphal  entrance  into  Treviso,  but  was  a 
few  days  afcerseized  by  a violent  fever  and  died  in  the  height 
of  his  success,  at  tho  age  of  tiiirly-nine,  having  been  ruler 
of  Verona  for  about  nineteen  years.  Ca»trui‘cio  had  died 
the  year  before,  and  thus  iheGuibelincs  uf  Italy  lost,  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  their  two  most  distinguUlied  leaders. 

Can  Francesco  della  Seala  acquired  celebrity  not  only  by 
his  success  as  a warrior  and  a statesman,  but  by  the  en- 
couragement which  he  gave  to  literature  and  the  aris.  ilia 
court,  which  was  very  splendid,  was  attended  by  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors.  Dantr,  in  his  exile,  found  fur  a 
time  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Della  Seala,  and  he  immor- 
talised Can  Francesco  in  his  verse.  Boccaccio  also  wrote 
of  him  as  one  uf  tho  most  illustrious  chiefs  that  Italy  ever 
bad.  not  only  on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  field,  but  also 
for  his  abilities  in  .council.  He  raised  the  fortress  of 
Peschipra,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  as  a defence 
on  the  side  of  Mantua  and  Milan. 

Can  Francescowassucceeded  by  his  two  nephews  .Alberto 
and  Matiino,  who  acted  a conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  Italian  factions  in  the  fourteenth  century,  lighting 
against  the  Visconti  and  the  Venetians.  Their  dcsmulants 
continued  to  rule  till  the  year  13&7,  when  Gian  Galoazzo 
Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  look  possession  of  Verona,  having 
driven  away  Antonio  della  Seala,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
last  lorvl.  After  sumo  more  vicissitudes  Verona  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  14U9. 

SCAT. A.  Klein's  name  fur  the  Scularia  of  authors. 

SC.AI...\'RIA.  [Wkntletrap.] 

SC.AL.ARIANS,  Laraaick’s  namo  for  a family  of  tes- 
taceous mollusks,  which  he  arranges  in  the  first  section  of 
his  order  Trachhlipooa.  The  Scahrian*  of  l.amarck  con- 
sist of  the  genera  Vermetws,  Scci/ariu,  and  Dfli-hinula. 

SCALD.  [Burns  and  Scalds.] 

SCALD,  properly  SK.A'LLD,  is  an  antient  Scandinavian 
word  which  signifies  poet,  as  skMldmar  or  skalldkona  sig- 
nifies a poetess.  The  name  is  therefore  sometimes  applied 
j to  the  Scandinavian  poets  in  general,  but  it  ludunged  moro 
especially  to  that  class  of  poets  who  celebrated  in  their  songs 
the  exploits  of  heroes.  The  Scalds  were  thus  not  merely 
poets,  but  also  tire  historians  of  llieir  nation.  When  Snorri 
Sturluson,  the  last  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Scalds  (1178- 
1241}  stales  that  the  Scalds  indeed  always  praised  their 
contemporary  heroes  most,  but  never  attributed  to  them 
any  fictitious  dee<I,  we  must  infer  that  the  creative  powers 
of  these  poets  had  no  8CO]>e.  at  least  os  far  at  coniempo- 
rancuus  history  was  concerned.  In  the  history  of  the  past 
they  might  tako  greater  liberties;  but  we  have  reason  lo 
believe  that  even  here  they  strictly  adhered  to  tradition. 
The  form  and  modo  of  diction  were  thus  the  only  parts  in 
which  they  displayed  their  poetic  powers;  and  how  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  right  is  clear  from  the  numerous 
specimens  of  Scaldic  poetry  still  extant ; they  are  full  of  the 
boldest  and  most  extraordinary  imagery,  whence  they  are 
frequently  very  obscure  and  almost  unintelligible. 

Scaldic  poetry  is  almost  the  only  source  from  which  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  the  antient  history  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  A considerable  portion  of  it  goes  back  to  tho  ro 
molest  antiquity,  and  contains  only  mythological  legends; 
while  another  portion,  in  the  form  of  poetry,  contains  his- 
torical accounts  uf  contemporary  events.  Such  poetical 
histories,  very  difierent  from  the  rhymed  chronicles  of  other 
nations,  continued  to  be  written  down  lo  the  middle  of  tho 
thirteenth  century.  The  Scalds  were  generally  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a chief  or  king,  whom  they  accompanied  on  his 
expeditions  in  the  capacity  of  historiographers  ; and  it  was 
the  pride  of  the  chieftains  to  obtain  such  Scalds  as  pn>sossed 
most  ability  and  learning.  Their  services  were  richly  re- 
warded by  the  heroes  whoso  praise  they  sang. 

We  still  possess  a very  long  list  of  Scalds,  among  whom 
are  persons  of  the  highest  ran^,  and  even  kings.  The  most 
distinguished  however  were  those  of  Iceland,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the  collection  of  antient  poeti- 
cal traditions  known  under  the  namo  of  the  Rddas,  Com- 
pare * Fundgruben  dvs  Nonlcns.’  vol.  i. ; John  Olafsen, 

• Om  Nordens  gamlo  Digtekonst.  Grundregler,  Versorler, 
Sprogog  Furedrags  mode,’ Copenhagen,  1786;  F.  Wachier, 
in  tho  introvluctiou  to  his  German  liauslalion  of  Snorri 
Stuiluson's ' Hcimskringla;'  and  the  article  Snorri  Stur- 
luson. 
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SCALE  {Music).  A preat  deal  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  by  mathemnttrians.  by  musicians,  and  by  tlioso 
who  combined  both  rharacters;  but,  from  vanous  circum- 
stances, hardly  anything  which  is  accessible  to  the  young 
arithmetictan  wishing  for  something  which  may  really  be 
a help  to  him  in  his  musical  studios.  The  Greek  scale 
[Music  ; Tktrachord},  the  only  fruitless  subject  of  inquiry 
out  of  all  that  is  Greek,  has  exhausted  the  learning,  sci- 
ence. and  ingenuity  of  the  best  writers,  with  no  result  but 
this,  that  over-reflnement<  of  theory  are  found  either  to 
have  liintlercd  practical  excellence,  or  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  want  of  it ; roost  likely  the  latter.  The  learning 
however  which  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Greek  writers,  has  made  it  usual  to  write  on  this 
subject  more  profoundly  than  on  others  of  the  same  dim- 
cully:  it  is  an  object  in  the  present  article  to  explain  the 
musical  scale,  if  possiiile.  tnoro  dimply,  end  in  its  simplest 

arts;  Icaung  to  the  article  Tkmpkhame'st  such  consi- 

erations  at.,  arising  out  of  the  pri-sent  article,  arc  required 
by  tho.KT  who  would  understand  the  higher  practical  details 
of  the  subject. 

The  object  of  music  l>ctng  to  please  the  car,  or  the  mind 
through  the  car,  there  is  no  other  ic^t  of  excellence  nor 
criterion  offltiicsd,  in  any  one  detail,  except  the  opinion  of 
the  lKT»t  judges.  Tliis  seems  to  assume  the  question,  fur 
the  Ix'St  judges  can  onlv  be  described  as  those  who  beat  know 
what  is  gi>od  music.  I'his  circle  cannot  l>e  avoiilcd,  either 
in  speaking  of  music  or  any  other  of  the  fine  arts  ; to  taste 
wc  must  appeal,  but  not  to  the  taste  of  every  one.  All 
we  have  hero  to  do  with  this  is  to  remark,  that  the  mathe- 
matical considerations  employed  in  an  article  like  the 
present  are  not  to  be  cun-<idered  as  jdacing  the  musical 
scale  upon  a niuthcm'itical  basis,  but  simply  as  showing 
that  there  is  something  like  an  explanation  of  tho>e  rules, 
which  derive  their  nutliurity  not  from  the  mathematical 
syaiem  which  emlKMlies  them,  but  from  the  sanction  of  the 
majority  of  cultivated  cars.  Those  things  which  are  agree- 
able in  practice  are  found  to  be  in  certain  mathematical 
relations  to  one  another  which  make  the  theory  of  the 
musical  scale  simplu  ami  interesting  : but  had  it  boon  othor- 
w'i>e,  wc  should  have  left  maihcmalical  simplicity,  and  pre- 
ferretl  a nioro  pleasing  complexity. 

The  sounds  which  arc  agreeable  to  the  ear  are  found  to 
be  those  which  are  the  consequence  of  vibrations  of  equal 
duration  following  one  another.  [Acoustics.]  The  note 
colled  A.  for  instance,  sounded  at  the  same  time  on  n harp, 
a flute,  and  a horn,  presenU  three  difl'crent  characters, 
three  different  intensities,  but  only  one  species  of  vibration 
as  to  the  time  of  lasting.  If  the  first  Instrument  communi- 
cate 430  ribrai  ions  in  a second  to  the  air.  so  does  the  second 
instrument,  and  aUu  tliu  third.  With  the  difl'creiicc  of 
inten>ity  or  loudness,  and  with  the  difference  of  character, 
the  twang  of  the  harp,  or  the  tone  of  the  horn,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  considering  the  place  in  the  .scale  of  the 
note  they  sound ; a cultivated  ear  discovers  that  they  sound 
the  same  note,  and  a mathematician  knows  that  they 
severalty  communicate  to  the  air  the  same  number  of 
rihraliuns  per  wtond. 

Let  Us  then  suppose  a string  to  bo  mounted,  and  shretchod 
at  both  ends,  or,  belter  still  perhaps.  su»pcndcil  vertically* 
by  one  end,  and  bearing  a weight  at  the  other.  If  this  string 
ho  then  .set  in  vibration  by  the  finger  or  hy  the  bow  of  a 
violin,  a imisicnl  (that  is,  a plea.sanl)  sound  is  produced,  if 
the  siring  be  tmt  too  long,  nor  stretched  by  too  small  a 
we'gbt.  With  the  phcnoniflna  of  vibration,  ns  connected  , 
with  the  length,  material,  and  stretching  weight  of  the 
string,  we  have  hero  nothing  to  do  [Coro]  except  to  re- 
mark,— 1,  Ttiat  the  ear  observes  that,  material  and  tension 
rc'inaining  liie  saroo.  the  longer  the  string  the  lower  the 
tone,  and  rrcc  versJ.  2,  That  the  mathematician  knows 
that,  cet^rix  puribus,  the  longer  the  string  the  fewer  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a given  lime,  in  inver>o  proportion 
tr»  the  length.  Thus,  if  a certain  string,  stretched  by  a 
certain  weight,  give  I'lO  vibrations  per  second,  a string  of 
half  the  length,  stretched  by  tlio  same  weight,  will  give  200 
vibrations  |>er  seo.imd.  If  a vibration  mean  a double  motion 
of  ttio  string,  once  backwards  and  once  forwards,  the  effects 
begin  tube  niuMoal  soon  after  the  string  is  short  enough, 
or  strctehe  l enough,  to  give  30  vibrations  per  second. 

Tlie  number  of  musical  tones  is.  theoretirally.  infinite: 

• * (hi  Musii  «1  Iiitrrralt.'  |>.  04  Tlie  nuibtir  Ok*  t-xp^tt. 

mrrtt,  uf  Euchcr  [.4c(iV*7t<:«,  )>.  97)  •oU  T'KimiJ  a nMriiucliuMl  ihiw  eoiitirucifd 
better  than  ilw  cvaiRon  (br  ihe  purp'xe.  K.«  rwi3(  »ai  tb«t  A (li>« 
»i>ae«  oi  Ut«  ikcbia  elrf ) ma«l«  til  Tibr*ti«n«  la  one  tarutKl. 


that  is.  between  any  two  tones  as  many  different  tones  as 
wu  please  can  be  interposed,  no  one  of  which  is  so  high  as  the 
higher,  nor  so  low  us  the  lower.  Highness  and  lowness  of 
tone  are  terms  which  arc  purely  relative,  and  lefer  to  an 
effect  upon  the  ear  which  does  not  admit  of  definition* 
common  terms  usually  distinguish  only  extreme  cases ; 
thus,  a tone  disagreeably  high  is  a squeak,  and  one  dis- 
agreeably low  is  a growl.  There  is  no  absolute  reason 
why  we  should  call  the  former  high  and  the  latter  low, 
rather  than  the  contrary  ; and  in  fact  the  earlier  Greeks 
(naming  them  after  the  parts  of  the  throat  in  which  they 
thought  they  were  product)  called  the  squeaking  sounds 
low,  and  the  growling  ones  high.  But  while  we  endeavour 
to  separate  names  f^roro  things,  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  is  much  which  all  men  acknowledge  of  real  con- 
nexion between  the  associations  which  accompany  sounds 
and  those  derived  from  other  sensible  phenomena.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  impo«»iblc  to  persuade  any  one,  that 
if  light  and  darkness  were  to  be  imitated  by  musical  tones, 
the  light  ought  to  be  represcnteil  by  low  notes,  ami  the 
darkness  by  high  notes:  and  a cmnpoi>cr  who  should  ac- 
company words  expressive  of  transition  from  darkness  to 
light  by  a markea  descent  from  the  higlier  part  of  tlie 
scale  to  the  lower,  would  be  thought  to  mean  irony  or 
burlesque.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  come  to 
our  knowledge  as  to  what  associatiuns  are  awakcnc«i  hy  the 
lower  notes  of  the  scale  which  connect  them  with  darkness  ; 
but  that  this  connexion  does  exist  is  certain. 

Taking  such  a string  or  monochord  (xingfe  sltinff)  as 
above  described,  it  is  immediately  found  that  any  altcratian 
of  its  length  pnKluces  some  alteration  of  the  tone.  If  the 
change  l>e  very  slight,  a dull  or  unpractised  ear  may  nut 
reaiiily  perceive  it;  but  let  the  alteration  be  carried  a little 
further,  and  there  ran  bu  no  difficulty.  Such  tones,  near 
to  one  another,  when  sounded  together,  have  a disagreeable 
and  jarring  effect,  accompanied  by  beats  [Acoustics,  p. 
97];  but  when  the  second  string  has  been  considerably 
shortened  (say  that  this  is  done  gradually),  the  disagreeable 
effect  ceases  almost  at  once,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
siiortened  string  is  to  the  longer  one  as  fire  to  six.  Two 
sounds  are  then  heard  which  harmottigr  together,  and  on 
their  joint  effect  the  ear  dwells  with  pleasure  until  it  be- 
comes monotonous  (this  very  common  word  is  itself  derived, 
as  to  its  common  signification  here  used,  from  the  weary- 
ing effect  of  the  same  tone,  or  set  of  tones,  lung  continued). 
In  the  mean  while,  and  during  (he  shorienmg  of  the  string, 
the  joint  effect,  though  always  diiiagreeable.  is  not  equally 
so  throughout;  and  tnore  is  one  place  in  particular  where 
(he  effect,  though  not  agrweable  to  the  beginner,  is  bearable 
for  a little  while,  and  highly  agreeable  to  the  practised  ear, 
which  knows  (hat  full  compensation  is  at  hand  in  what  is 
called  the  resolution  of  the  discord,  or  transition  to  a m<-re 
harmonious  combination  in  a maimer  which  seems  pecu- 
liarly natural.  This  intermediate  and  more  tolerable  phase 
of  sound  takes  place  when  the  shortened  string  is  to  the 
other  as  eight  to  nine.  Moreover,  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  Inst  combination,  hardly  bearable,  is  rcndererl  perfectly 
so  if  the  two  tones,  instead  of  being  sounded  together,  are 
made  to  follow  each  other  in  succession,  no  mutter  how 
r.ipidly.  In  both  these  cases  the  student  will  observe  that 
the  proportion  of  the  lengths  of  the  strings  is  that  of  some 
small  nuratiers,  five  to  six.  and  eight  to  nine.  And  it  is 
matter  of  experiment,  that  the  more  simple  the  proportions 
of  the  lengths  of  two  strings  (strctcheil  by  the  same  weight), 
the  more  useful  the  combination  in  music — it  is  u^ual  to 
sny  the  more  agreeable  sounded  by  itself;  but  to  this  we 
cannot  subscribe,  as  we  believe  that  to  most  ears  the  more 
complicnlcd  combination  of  a third  (pre.4cntly  to  be  de- 
scril^d)  is  more  agreeable  tban^sho  less  complieaUxl  one 
of  n JJJth. 

Instead  of  speaking  of  the  lengths  of  (he  strings,  wc  may 
pass  to  the  relative  numbers  of  vibrations  in  n seomd, 
which  are  inversely  as  the  lengths.  Thus  two  strings  of 
ten  and  seven  feet,  stretched  by  the  same  weight,  vibrate 
so  that  the  one  of  ten  feet  makes  eight  \ihraiiuns  while 
that  of  eight  feet  makes  ten. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  most  simjde  »'ombina- 
tions  ; and  first,  that  of  two  to  one.  the  smind  string 

l>c  half  the  first,  or  make  two  vibrations  while  the  fiist 
makes  one:  there  is  then  not  only  a joint  cffiTt  wliirh 
IS  agreeable,  but  a iieciiiinr  baineiH*ss  of  the  two  notes, 
in  so  much  that  two  inistruments  made  to  play  io.:eiher 
in  such  manner  that  the  notes  of  the  second  shall  always 
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be  of  twii?e  as  many  vibrations  as  the  simultaneous  notes 
of  the  first,  would  be  universally  admitted  to  be  play- 
ing the  s;inie  air,  with  no  moi-e  diffurence  than  of  that 
sort  which  is  heard  when  a man  and  a boy  attempt  to 
sing  the  saino  air  together.  This  perfect  sameness,  fur  so 
it  will  be  called,  though  the  two  instruments  never  sound 
the  same  tone  tc^ether.  admits  of  no  explanation  ; fur 
(hough  the  ratio  of  the  simultaneous  vibrations  is  the 
simplest  possible  (two  to  one),  there  is  no  perceptible 
reason  why,  herause  simple  ratios  generally  give  harmo- 
nious combinations.  the  most  simple  of  all  should  produce 
an  absoluie  feeling  of  identity  of  character  in  iho  two  tone#. 
To  this  circumstance  however  we  owe  the  most  material 
simplification  of  the  musical  scale:  for  let  it  be  settled,  fur 
instance,  what  strings  give  agreeable  notes  between  those 
of  yo  and  10  feet  long,  and  division  by  two  will  give  all  the 
strings  which  can  bo  admitted  between  those  of  10  and  5 
feet : thus,  if  it  be  proper  to  admit  a siring  of  eight  feet  in 
the  former  set,  one  of  four  feet  must  also  take  its  place  in 
the  latter. 

Again,  it  is  observed  that  the  relative  effect  of  two  tones 
is  always  the  same  as  those  of  other  two,  when  the  numbers 
of  vibrations  made  in  a given  time  in  the  first  pair  are 
tn  the  same  pmportion  as  iho  corresponding  number*  in 
the  second  pair.  Thus,  suppose  that  in  a given  time  the 
numbers  of  vibrations  made  by  four  strings  ore  12,  18,  40, 
ami  6».  Then, 

12  • 18  : : 40  : 60  or  -rf  =tS- 
and  we  may  say  that,  according  as  the  first  and  second 
sounded  together  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  so  are  the 
third  and  fourth ; also  if  an  air  beginning  on  the  first  string 
require  an  immediate  transition  to  the  second,  then  the  ' 
same  air  begun  on  the  third  string  will  require  an  imme- 
diate transition  to  the  fourth. 

A m«JEtca/  interval,  then,  is  given  when  the  fraction 
which  expresses  the  proportion  of  the  vibrations  of  its  two 
notes  in  a given  time  is  given.  Hythe  interval  ^ we  mean 
that  of  two  notes,  the  higher  of  which  makes  three  vibra- 
tions while  the  lower  makes  two.  Thus,  if  18,  23,  and  30 
be  the  numbers  of  vibrations  made  by  three  string*  in  the 
same  time,  and  we  wish  to  find  a fourth  nolo  which  is  as 
much  above  the  third  as  the  second  is  above  tho  first,  we 
must  not  make  a string  of  35  vibrations  in  tho  same  time 
(as  the  beginner  might  do),  that  is,  not  one  of  3U  -f  23  — 1 8. 
but  one  of  3D  X f or  .18^  vibrations  in  the  same  time. 

Let  us  now  take  a string,  and  call  the  note  sounded  by  it 
C,  ami  let  the  string  of  twice  as  many  vibrations  (or  half 
its  length)  have  tho  same  name,  with  a difference  (for  the 
reason  above  given)  ( callilC*.  Let  us  now  seek  for  the 
simplest  fractions  which  lie  between  1 ami  2.  Take  the 
numlicrs  up  to  6 (the  car  does  not  so  well  agree  with  7 and  ; 
all  higher  prime  numbers,  why  of  course  cannot  be  told, 
but  simplicity  inu!it  end  somewhere,  and,  by  the  constitution 
of  tlie  car,  ratios  in  which  7 and  higher  primes  occur  are 
not  agreeable),  and  form  every  fraction  out  of  ikein  w hich 
lies  between  1 and  2 ; we  have  then 

I.  i,  4.  4.  a=  5)»  I 

Put  these  down,  with  1 and  2,  in  order  of  magnitude,  and 
we  have 


1 i i i I i 2 

Take  such  a set  of  strings  that  whilo  the  first  makes  ono 
vibration  tho  second  makes  { of  a vibration,  the  third  } 
of  a vibration,  and  so  on  up  to  the  last,  which  makes  2 vibra- 
tions ; or  take  a set  of  strings  equally  stretched,  uf  which  the 
length  of  the  first  being  1,  that  of  tho  second  is  4 - &c..  and 
of  the  last  | . Every  one  of  the  notes  thus  produce<l  will 
be  agreeable  when  sounded  with  the  first,  and  if  the  first 
sound  C.  tho  musician  will  have  the  following  part  of  the 
scale  before  him  in  its  most  natural  form : — 

^ C Eb  E F O A C* 


z; 

1 I 4 1 I J 2 

These  intervals  have  the  following  names;  why,  will  pn 
senily  be  seen, — 

4 minor  third.  | fifth. 

4 major  third.  major  sixth. 

I fourth.  2 octave  or  eighth. 


' Wc  have  not  yet,  however,  got  a sufficiently  agreeable  scale. 

' and  the  reasons  why  the  car  will  not  be  coutunted  with  the 
preceding  most  simple  concords,  must  be  derived  from 
observation,  from  which  it  appears  — 

1.  That  a frequent  repetition  of  sounds  very  near  to  one 

another  is  nut  pleasing  to  the  uncultivated  ear.  Nuw  tho 
interval  from  tho  minor  to  the  major  third  is  as  follows: 
the  first  makes  4 of  a vibration  while  the  second  makes  } , 
or  the  first  makes  1 vibration  while  the  second  makes 
} X Tins  is  much  too  near  to  a unison  for  con- 

tinual repetition. 

2.  That  a frequent  repetition  of  sounds  too  far  from  each 
other  is  not  pleasing  to  the  ear,  after  a ht:le  cultivation.  If 
wc  h)ok  at  the  intervals  from  tho  fuunh  to  the  finli,  and 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth,  we  find  t aed  V for  their  re- 
presentatives, while  from  the  fumlainental  note  to  the  minor 
third,  and  also  from  the  sixth  to  tho  octavo,  tho  interval  is 
S . much  larger  than  the  preceding  intervals. 

Buili  those  ilofocts,  as  must  easily  be  seen  aritlimclieally. 
and  as  the  ear  finds  out  fur  itself,  may  be  remedied  by  in- 
serting a note  between  C and  E in  place  of  £ b,  which  shall 
make  Q better  division  of  the  interval  CK,  and  by  placing 
an  additional  note  between  A and  C.  But  how  are  we  to 
choose  these  additional  notes  ? If  wo  cannot  have  any  moro 
vei7  simple  cotisouunccs  with  the  fundamental  note,  wo 
must  take  those  tones  which  make  the  simplest  consonances 
With  other  notes,  and  the  more  they  make  the  better.  We 
have  already  a ropetitiun  of  sumo  consouanec*  ; for  instance. 
Interval  F C*  is  2 -r*  ^ | , or  a fifth. 

Interval  G C‘  is  2 ri-  | = 4 » or  a fourth. 

Interval  F A is  | 1 = J , or  a major  third. 

Now  since  f X 4 — 1 > ‘‘ce  that  a note  4 « or  one 
which  makes  0 vibraliuns  while  the  fundamental  note  C 
makes  8,  will  be  a fourth  beluw  G,  and  4 divides  C and  E 
well,  the  three  notes  1 , { . J . giving  the  intervals  4 , V * 
already  found  in  another  part  uf  the  scale.  This  note  is  I). 
Again,  observe  tlie  interval  from  £ to  F,  or  i4,  and  take 
a fifth  above  E.  or  i X * or  V ‘ this  fraction  falls 
between  4 t>nd  2,  and  looking  at  the  intervals  of  t>  V * 
and  2,  we  find  4 wild  i}-,  both  uf  them  intervals  already 
fotin#.  I'hi*  note  V>  or  which  makes  15  vibrations 
while  the  fundamental  note  rr.ake-4  8,  is  B.  and  the  usual 
scale  r>r  civilized  nations,  called  the  diatonic  scale,  is  now 
complete  in  the  following  — 

CDKFGAB  C* 

14  14  4 4 V 2 

This  diatonic  scale  seems  (hen  to  be  the  scale  of  the  sim- 
plest concords  of  the  fundamental  note,  with  one  alteration 
on  account  of  the  too  great  proximity  of  two  concordant 
note«,  and  one  interpolation  on  account  of  the  too  great  dis- 
tance of  two  others.  If  wro  examine  all  its  intervals,  wc  shall 
find  both  repetition  and  variety  as  follows  (C  1)  statiding 
for  the  interval  from  C to  D,  &c.},  some  new  appellations 


being  added : 

CDssFG  = AB  . . = 4 (major  tone). 

PE  =GA  . . . . = V*  (minor  tone,  4f  of  major). 
EF  =»BC*  ....  * {4  (diatonic  semitone). 

CE  =FA  a GB  . . - } (major  third). 

EG  s=AC  ....«!  (minor  third). 

DF “ xf  (4t  of  tninor  third). 

CF  = DG  = EA  = GC‘=  4 (fourth). 

FB = ■!}•  (Ilailened  fifth).* 

CO  a EB  * Ft‘  . = ! (fifth). 

DA = If  (IfofJlfth). 

CA  S5  DB  . . . . = 4 (sixth). 

EC‘ =5  (minor  sixth). 

CB * V (bovciUh).* 

DC‘ = V (ll-it  seventh).f 

CC‘ =4  (octave). 


We  observe  here  the  consonances  mentioned  before,  two 
inharmonious  intervals,  a new  species  of  consonance  (tho  fiat 
seventh)  standing  as  it  w ere  between  the  more  perfect  c<in*o- 
nanees  and  the  others,  and  new  varietie.sof  a tone,  of  a minor 
third,  and  of  a filth,  differing  from  those  already  described,  and 
fiatter  by  the  interval  This  interval  is  called  a comma, 
and  though  the  eurcan  diatingui4h  si  differenre  between  the 
* An  inhaiiooulooa  tnlpnai,  when  thf  nule«  ar«  wuaiicit 
f DwickOlr  Biot«  kariBiMkHit  itiBD  ib«»«.vcoih. 
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tune*  of  two  string*,  one  of  winch  vibrates  81  times  while  the 
other  vibrates  8U.  thedifferenco  is  so  sUght  us  to  jiroducc 
no  prejudicial  cRlvt.  With  rcijard  to  the  comparalively  har- 
monious  character  of  the  Hat  seventh,  observe  that  V ts 
very  nearly  equal  to  { , differinff  only  by  the  intenal  \\  . 

^Ve  have  also  the  diatonic  semitone.  which  is  in- 
correctly named,  since,  if  beginniinj  with  I,  we  repeat  the 
interval  of  a semitone  twice,  we  have  -It  ^ vl> 
which  is  very  near  to  shariicr  (that  is,  hij^her,  as  flatter 
mems  lower)  than  a major  tone  by  the  interval  and 
than  a minor  tone  by  tt.  very  nearly. 

We  shall  presently  rc«umc  the  diatonic  scale,  butwc  now 
proceed  to  tncnlion  two  varieties  of  it.  It  seems  to  have 
been  otTensive  to  the  ears  of  rude  nations  to  hear  any  semi- 
tones at  nl1.  If  wo  deprive  the  diatonic  scale  of  F and  B, 
the  notes  which  rise  semitones  at  the  next  step,  we  have 
C,  D,  K,  G.  A.  C,  for  all  the  sounds  which  remain  in  the 
octave.  This  unfinished  scale,  as  we  should  call  it.  is  the 
original  scale  of  the  Chinese,  Avans,  Hindus,  and  Eastern 
Klands,  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  &c.  It  is  the  well- 
known  scale  of  the  old  Scotch  and  Irish  music  ; it  is  said 
to  hive  been  found  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  in  various  parts 
of  Africa,  and  even  in  old  Italian  music,  llie  Chmese, 
who  never  change,  have  preserved  it  in  absolute  perfection, 
though  the  modern  form  of  mostantient  airs  in  other  coun- 
tries has  been  relaxed.  We  copy  the  notes  of  a Chinese 
air  given  by  Labordc : 

DCCG  AOOCCAGEDCCG  AC  A ACCCAGGCCAGECClvD.VC 
It  Will  bo  observed  that  F and  B never  occur.  An  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  this  scale  occurs  in  the  Scotch  air 
• The  Campbells  are  coming.’  Tlie  effect  of  the  scale  may 
be  tried  by  playing  aJ  Ubxtum  on  the  black  keys  of  a piano- 
forte. 

The  other  scale  which  we  have  hero  to  mention  is 
that  known  by  the  name  of  the  minor  scale,  the  common 
diatonic  scale  being  for  distinciion  called  major.  It  may  ' 
easily  be  observed  that  the  intervals  of  the  minor  third  and 
minor  sixth  have  a varl,  or  at  least  plaintive  enbet,  as  com- 
pared with  the  major  third  and  major  sixth.  No  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  this : perhaps  tho  effect  of  musical 
intervals  is  governed  in  some  degree  by  ossuciations  derived 
from  the  human  voice  in  speaking.  All  persons,  except  i 
perhaps  schoolboys  reading  what  they  do  not  understand 
nor  care  about,  are  constantly,  whether  they  know  it  or  not. ' 
varying  the  tone  in  which  they  speak,  and  making  intervals 
whic-n  are  very  nearly  musically  correct:  and  the  effect  of 
sorrow,  regret,  fatigue,  &c.  is  to  make  those  intervals 
minor.  Any  person  of  a quick  musical  ear  who  will  watch 
the  method  of  saying  the  simple  words  ' I cannot,'  pro* 
iiuunced  as  a determination  of  the  will,  and  compare  it  with 
the  sauiu  when  it  is  an  expression  of  regret  for  want  of 
power.  Will  almost  elwap  find  such  an  interval  as  C F or 
or  C*  G in  iho  first,  and  C Eb  or  C A in  the  second  ; if  this 
be  so.  it  is  not  surprising  that  a scale  in  which  minor  in* 
tervals  occupy  conspicuous  places  which  in  the  other  scale 
arc  oocupicn  by  major  intervals,  should  produce  those  asso* 
ciations  which  have  been  alluded  to.  This  is  a conjecture 
merely,  fur  after  all  nature  will  take  the  liberty  in  art,  as 
in  science,  of  concealing  her  operations.  But  iliis  much  is 
certain,  first,  that  the  minor  scale  is  more  plaintive  than  the 
major,  and  secondly,  that  all  musical  composers  are  ae* 
quiiinttd  with  the  fact,  from  the  African  women  who  sung 
of  Mungo  Park,  ‘ Let  us  pity  the  white  man.  no  mother  has 
he  to  bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  com,’  up  to  the 
composer  of  Der  Froischuiz,  with  all  the  power  of  cultiva- 
tion and  the  memory  of  centuries  of  art.  Tlie  change  from 
tho  minor  to  the  major  acale  is  perhaps  the  most  effective 
of  musical  resourebs,  certainly  tho  most  powerful  of  those 
which  arc  easily  understood  by  ears  of  ihu  ordinary  degree 
of  cultivation.  Take  os  an  instance  the  music  of  the  fol- 
lowing wonls  from  Oberon  : — 

Oti-Ar«tjy.-W*»t-Ai»liv,  my  own,  my  iuiliTf’1an>t. 

Mrt'x-ucUi  I ciD«»pd  iln*  liark  l>lit«  luid  louclisd  • {sin  thy  stniHl ; 

And  Uit-rc  ( mv  my  faitarr'i  houic,  Ike. 

The  intervals  with  which  the  voice  passes  over  the  hyphens 
in  the  first  two  lines  are  minor,  but  in  the  third  line  a' modu- 
lation is  made  into  a major  scale,  and  the  composer  has  skil- 
fully taken  rare  to  pioduce  a strong  result  of  the  new  scale 
in  the  first  two  sylUblcs:  the  effector  the  change  is  strik- 
ingly appropriate. 

What  is  the  minor  scale?  Tliis  question  has  been  dif- 
ferently answered  by  different  writers  on  the  theory*  of  music, 


who  severally  contend  for  one  or  another  scale  as  /br  true 
scale.  For  ourselves,  wo  are  no  Iwlievers  in  true  and 
orthodox  scale*,  or  rniher  vve  hold  every  scale  to  have  that 
character  which  has  been  used  by  good  composers,  and  ap- 
proved hy  good  hearers.  L seems  to  ha^e  been  thouglit 
that  because  there  is  one  diatonic  major  s<a)e,  by  univer- 
sal consent,  therefoixi  there  must  be  one  lawful  diatonic 
minor  scale:  just  us  well  might  it  be  said,  that  because  the 
iambic  trimeter  is  the  one  metre  of  Greek  tragic  dialogue, 
there  must  also  be  some  one  other  metre,  and  thatoneonly, 
ill  tho  choruses.  Fortunately  however  the  scholar  knows, 
what  the  musician  ought  to  know,  that  no  one  metre  is 
dictated  by  any  absolute  law  of  taste,  and  teaches  that  the 
best  tragedians  must  be  tho  guide,  because  of  the  universal 
approval  which  has  been  conceded  to  their  writings.  Tnk- 
ing  the  same  sort  of  guide,  wc  find  in  the  writings  of 
musicians  (the  unknown  authors  of  national  airs,  writers  ot 
very  high  authority,  includtd)  one  major  scale  and  several 
minor  scales;  a thing  not  more  atrurUmsly  urong  in  it*eU 
than  the  one  metre  of  dialogue,  and  the  variety  of  chorus 
motrea.  of  the  Greek*.  And  if,  nioroovvr,  we  take  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  scale,  wc  shall  find  several  with 
equal  claims  on  the  score  of  simplicity  of  consonances. 

Kelum  to  the  fundamental  note  C and  its  consonances 
namely — 

1 C Ek  E F G A C‘ 

1 t 5 i I : 2 

Instead  of  throwing  out  E b as  loo  near  to  E,  let  it  be 
the  latter  which  we  reject ; if  we  finish  this  with  the  D and 
B of  the  diatonic  scale,  wc  hare  what  is  called  the  common 
ascending  minor  scale,  the  commonness  of  which  wc  cannot 
deny  upon  data,  though  it  strikes  us  that  others  are  as 
common,  if  not  more  so. 

(1)  C D Eb  F G A B C* 

It  f * 4 V 

The  car  will  not  very  quickly  acknowleilge  this  as^  a 
minor  scale  in  descent,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  in 
going  from  C to  C there  is  tio  distinction  between  this 
srale  and  tho  major  scale  till  we  come  to  Eb  ; though  in  the 
ascent  the  minor  interval  otcuit  early.  To  remedy  this.  A 
and  B are  both  lowered  a semitone,  or  tho  A is  made  \ b, 
a fourth  to  E b,  and  tho  B is  madu  B b,  a Cffh  to  £ b,  which 
gives 

(2)  C D EbF  G Ab  Bb  C‘ 

1 I 4 • 4 T 4 - 

and  this  scale  reversed  is  called  the  common  mode  of  de- 
scending the  minor  scale;  but  as  wc  also  find  it  used  in 
ascending,  we  put  it  down  as  a second  minor  scale,  both 
for  ascent  and  descent,  observing  also  that  (1)  may  be,  and 
is,  used  in  descent  Again,  supjKisc  we  retain  the  B of  tho 
original  scale,  and  lower  tho  A,  wc  have  then 

(3)  CDEbFGAbBC 

1 4 4 4 ! 4 V 2 

a wild  and  pleasing  scale,  both  in  ascent  and  descent,  and 
employed  too,  in  spite  of  tho  wide  interval  between  A b and 
B.  Its  harmonies,  technically  speaking,  arc  easier  and  more 
natural  than  those  of  tho  common  scale,  and  Schneider 
('  Elements  of  Ilurmony’)  makes  it  the  principal  minor  scale, 
treating  all  others  as  incidental  deviations:  the  English 
translator  of  Schneider  contends  for  iU  absululu  truth,  and 
asks  (justly  enough)  which  scale  a composer  would  take 
who  was  converting  the  air  of  * Kohin  Adair  ’ into  the 
minor  key  (the  original  air  having  the  notes  G A BCD  F.) 
namely,  G A B U D Kb,  or  G Ab  B C D Eb?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  bo  preferable,  but 
wc  might  add,  that  if  the  composer  were  required  to 
make  two  variations  in  the  minor  key,  be  would  probably 
choose  scale  (I)  for  his  other  case.  The  following  minor 
scales  are  used,  and  are  agreeable : — 

(4)  C Db  E F G Ab  B C 

1 U 4 4 ! 4 V 2 

(5)  C D E b F G A B b C 

1 4 4 4 5 4 4 2 

Of  all  these  minor  keys,  wc  prefer  (3).  For  an  instance  of 
the  use  of  it,  lake  the  first  part  of  the  oir  ’Charlie  is  mv 
darling,’  the  notes  of  which  run  thus,  C D Eb  F G C'(jr 
AbC'Ab  GC’.CDEb  FGC'D‘E‘bC  D>  BC>,  It  is 
also  the  scale  used  in  the  finit  two  lines  of  the  air  from 
Oberon,  already  noticed. 

We  now  come  to  the  cxiension  of  the  diatonic  scale  by 
the  interpolation  of  notes  bclwen  all  such  notes  as  arc  far 
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enouf*))  npart  to  bear  it,  which  completes  what  is  called  the 
ehroraatic  scale.  7'hcre  are  various  ways  in  which  this  can 
be  done,  and  if  notes  were  only  occasionally  intorposeil  be- 
tween those  of  the  diatonic  scale,  it  would  be  a subject  of 
comparatively  little  importance  how  it  was  done.  But  we 
must  now  explain  what  is  meant  by  different  Aeye  in  music. 

The  note  C having  been  fixed,  and  the  diatonic  scale  on 
it.  let  an  air  be  composed  and  written  down,  say  * Robin 
Adair.*  The  consecutive  notes  of  the  flist  part  of  this  air, 
played  in  the  key  of  C.  that  is,  in  the  diatonic  scale  which 
has  C for  its  fundamental  note,  are  (we  have  nothing  here 
to  do  with  the  time) 

O A B C*  D'  E*.  G C A C B D>  C 
I-et  us  now  transpose  this,  as  it  is  said,  into  the  key  of  F, 
that  is,  show  how  it  is  to  bo  pla)0(|  in  a diatonic  scale 
having  the  K of  the  preceding  scale  for  iU  fundamental  (or 
key)  note.  If  all  the  intervals  of  tho  scale  were  equal,  Uiis 
voul.l  be  done  by  playing  as  fullpws:— 

CDEFGA.CFDF,  EGP 
Again,  to  remove  this  air  into  the  key  of  A,  or  into  the 
diatonic  scale  cftnslrncled  on  A,  wc  should  write  (if  tho  in- 
tervals were  all  equal), 

E FGABC'.EAFAGBA 

If  vve  chose  toronfoundtho  intervals  ofa  major  and  minor 
tone,  we  i-hould  Und  the  second  of  these  (so  it  happens)  ror- 
roft,  for  the  intervals  of  the  original  air  are  (ra,  minor  lone  ; 
M,  major  tone  : s,  semitone)  m M « M ra  (‘i  M -|-  2 m + s) 
(M  in  + »)  (M  + s)  (M  + s)s  (M  + s)M,  and  those  of 
tlie  second  are  M m s M m (2  M + 2 m + s)  (M  + m + s) 
(m  + s)  (m-f-s)s  (M+s)M,  which  are  undistinguish- 
nhle  from  each  other,  if  M and  m be  supposed  (as  is  the 
fact)  too  nearly  equal  to  make  it  worth  while  to  take  account 
of  their  differenco.  But  the  third  iss  MmMa(2  M-h2  s + in) 
IM  -f  m -)•  8)  (M  + mj  (M  + m)  m (in  + M)  M,  whicli 
d'>cs  not  ogree  with  either  of  tho  other  two.  nor  can  do 
so,  except  to  an  ear  which  cannot  distinguish  s from  m or  M. 
To  see  what  inlcrmcdialo  notes  wdl  be  wanted,  wu  must 
construct  a diatonic  scale  on  each  of  the  seven  notes,  which 
we  shall  now  do,  putting  an  equivalent  to  every  note  aliove 
C*  or  below  C into  the  octave  between  C and  (J’,  by  halving 
or  doubling  tho  fraction  which  expresses  its  vibrations. 
Moreover,  we  express  the  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale  on  D 
by  D,  Dii  D.t,  D„  1),  D.i  D,,i  ond  D.iu;  and  so  on.  Also 
let  i.D  stand  for  an  octave  below  , i.C  stand  for  the 
note  an  octave  below  C*.  and  so  on,  the  rule  being  that 
mC  and  C«  are  octaves  when  in  and  n together  make  niup. 
.Ml  this  is  well  known,  if  anything  of  the  scalo  be  practi- 
cally underrtood.  ^^'hat  we  have  to  do,  fur  instance  in 
fonning  tho  diatonic  scale  on  F,  is  to  take  \ , the  rcpn*sen* 
tulive  of  F in  tho  diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  muliiply  it 
successively  by  1 . • , { > &c.  Our  scales  then  are  as 
follows,  putting  down  under  each  note  gained  any  note  of 
li-.c  original  diatonic  scale,  or  anyone  of  tho  sc.*iles  previously 
formed,  from  which  it  differs  insensibly  little,  removing 
each  note  an  octavo  lower  when  nerci^ry. 
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Tn  order  therefore  to  make  an  instniment  which  shnll 
play  in  perfect  tunc  in  every  one  of  these  diatcnic  scales, 
wc  must  have  it  capable  of  souu'ling  the  following  notes, 
thi^  of  the  original  diatonic  scale,  or  very  near  to  them, 
being  in  parcniliescs,  and  requisite  notes  of  nearly  equal 
sound  being  written  under  one  anotlicr. 

(1)  s; (2) 
liiVrV  Uv  t»  Ml/V 

AVith  this  we  might  go  on  ad  infinitum ; for  it  might  bo 
required  to  construct  new  diatonic  scales  on  every  one  of 
these  new  notes,  which  would  inlroiluce  more  new  notes, 
on  which  again  new  diatonic  scales  might  bo  producetl,  and 
so  on.  But  since  tlic  original  scale  consists  only  of  major 
and  minor  tones  (nearly  equal)  and  diatonic  semitones 
(nearly  half-tones),  the  now  notes  will  very  nearly  divido 
tho  whole  tones  into  equal  parts,  a circumstance  of  which 
advantage  will  presently  be  taken.  In  tho  mean  lime 
wc  proceed  to  explain,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  dis- 
tinction musicians  draw  between  jUils  and  shai-ps;  unfor- 
I tunately  we  are  unable  to  make  writers  on  this  subject 
agree  with  each  other,  or  with  themselves,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  these  words  in  an  untempered  scale.  The  conventions 
under  which  the  names  sharp  and  Hat  are  used  come  easily 
enough,  and  Icraperaroent  avowedly  makes  small  adjust 
monts  and  accommodations  between  the  several  notes,  which 
cause  the  sharpened  A to  he  practically  tho  same  as  tho 
flattened  B,  and  so  on.  But  what  the  clear  and  admitted 
distinction  of  sharp  and  flat  is  previously  to  that  adjustment, 
w'e  wish  wo  could  evoke  or  provoke  some  niusioiaD  to  tell 
us.  One  word  to  those  who  write  on  the  scale  without 
much  mathematical  knowledge;— -got  into  a tempered  scale 
os  fast  as  you  can,  and  keep  there. 

The  nomenclature  is  regulated  as  follows.  The  notes 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G are  preserved  in  every  key ; so  that 
if  any  key  contain  A ond  a nolo  between  A and  B . 
the  latter  is  not  called  A^,  for  then  (A  AK)  A would 
occur  twice  in  the  scale,  but  Bb,  giving  A Ub.  Follow 
this  rule  in  every  one  of  the  scales  just  given,  and  wo  shall 
find  the  follow  ing  sets  of  notes  in  them  severalty  : 


C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C‘ 

N*mc  ofihf  Key. 
(natural,  . , C) 

D 

E 

Vi 

G 

A 

B 05 

D‘ 

(two  sharps,  D) 

E 

F5 

Oi 

A 

B 

Ci  D5 

K‘ 

(four  sharps,  R) 

F 

G 

A 

Bb 

C 

D 

E 

F' 

(one  Hat,  . . F) 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

FS 

G» 

(one  sharp,  . G) 

A 

B 

ct 

D 

E 

FS  GiJ 

A* 

(three  sharps.  A) 

B 

Gif 

U# 

E 

F« 

GJ  At 

B' 

(five  shorps, . B> 

That  is  to  say,  a diatonic  scale  on  D.  fur  instance,  only 
kci-ps  D,  E,  *G,  B,  or  notes  very  near  to  them,  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  and  requires  the  insertion  of  notes  be* 
tween  F slid  G and  C and  I),  which  the  avoidance  of  re- 
petition oflcUcrs  requires  us  to  denote  by  FS  and  Cjf,  and 
not  by  Gb  or  Db.  In  the  preceding  keys  then,  wo  have 
five  sharps  mentioned  (though  really  seven  notes  of  tho 
kind,  two  between  C an>l  D , two  between  F and  G,  one 
l>etueen  each  of  I)  and  K.  G and  A and  B)  and  one 
flat  (between  A and  B).  Where  are  the  other  two  sharps? 
If  wo  construct  diatonic  scales  upon  Fff  and  we  shall 
find 

Fj  Gj  Ai  B Cj{  EJJ  F’:J  (six  sharps,  . FjJ) 

C'5  D-  E;;  Fj  Gg  Aj  13^  C*J  (seven  sharps,  C if ) 

with  not  precisely  the  same  notes  as  before,  but  very  near 
to  them,  e.xccptiiig  (wo  notes  which  aru  new  ; ono  l>ctween 
E and  6 (called  K:f)  and  one  note  between  B and  C (called 
Bs).  Hut  on  which  of  the  values  of  Ftfand  C'i;  in  tho 
table  arc  those  scales  to  be  construcieil,  and  why  ? Again, 
as  to  the  Huts,  if  wo  construct  diatonic  scales  on  Bb,  and 
on  each  new  flat  as  it  it  successively  introduced,  we  shall 
find  that  our  nomenclature  gives  us  new  keys,  as  follows:  — 
n,b  C I)  Kb  F G A Bb  (two  flats,  . D b ) 

Kb  F G Ab  Hb  C»  E‘ b (three  flats,  E b ) 

A,b  B.b  C Db  Kb  F G A b (four  Huts,  Ab) 

Db  Kb  F Gb  Ab  Bb  C D*  b (five  flats, . D b ) 

Gb  Ab  Bb  C‘b  U’b  E’b  F*  G' b (six  flau,  . Gb) 
Cb  Db  Eb  Fb  Gb  Ab  BbC'b  (seven  flats,  Mb) 
But  if  we  were  aclnally  to  proceed  to  form  th'S  stale,  be- 
ginning from  Bb  ('/)  gained  from  the  prccetling  process, 
wc  should  find  ourselves  keeping  very  near  the  chromatic 
scale  of  sharps  already  obtainod,  so  that  tho  notes  which 
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appear  in  Ibe  preceding;  aa  reinnanu  of  iho  diatonic  acalc 
woutil  really'  be  dose  to  the  roul  noU*8.  Let  us  see,  for 
iiisianco,  what  the  F would  be  in  the  key  of  G b : 

BV,  a fourth  above  F = V * > & fourth  above  Bb  = Sf* 

Eh  = 5f  , A b,  a fourth  above  Eb  = *V. 

D'b,  a fourth  above  Eb  = vili  Db  ==  5H  • 

G b , a fourth  above  Db  =:  V*fV  • 

F*  (so  called)  a seventh  above  Gb  = '/|V  X V = JH  • 

F (so  called)  = J M * F (really)  = 4 . 

Now  from  to  4 the  interval  is  only  the  ('omma* 
which  wo  meet  with  so  often  elsewhere.  But  we  should 
find  different  values  for  tho  same  Hat  in  tho  different  keys 
above,  just  as  we  have  found  diffurent  values  fur  the  samo 
sharp  m the  precedinf^.  To  show  however  in  how  con- 
fused a state  the  natural  chromatic  scale  has  been  left,  we 
copy  three  scales,  the  first  Iroin  Wallis  (‘  Fhil.  Trans.,' 
No.  24i.  A.D.  Ki9S),  the  second  from  La  Bordu  (‘  Essai  sur 
la  Musique  anciemio  et  inodcrne,'  vol.  ii.  p.  9.  a d.  I7BU), 
and  the  third  from  Muntferher  (*DicL  des  Matli.,'  vol.  iii. 
p.  *J43,  A D.  1B40).  All  these  writers  omt<  /Ae  men- 

tioning only  the  sharps:-— 
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It  lias  been  laid  down  by  some  writers  that 

the  definition 

of  a sharp  and  dal  is  as  follows ; when  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a nolo  between,  say  A and  I),  that  note  is  culled  Aff 
when  it  is  nearer  to  A,  and  B b when  it  is  nearer  to  H. 
Let  such  he  the  definition  : then  the  note  which  is  exactly 
half  way  between  C and  U,  b«ine  expressed  by  (9  : B), 
is  1*0607.  while  jf,  and  44  *t*e  severally  1*0588. 
1*0417,  and  1*0667.  The  two  first  only  coniu  under  the 
denomination  of  C#,  according  to  this  definition,  while  the 
third  ought  to  be  called  Db.  In  fact,  this  third  scale  is 
almost  a scale  with  its  semitones,  collected  from  the  minor 
keys  which  are  found  to  please  the  ear.  with  a slight  alter- 
ation and  one  addition.  In  (2)  B b is  made  os  a fourth  to  K, 
instead  of  a fifth  to  £ b (giving  V*  )>i  place  of  4 , the  in- 
terval of  the  two  being  only  a comma) ; let  4 be  taken  in- 
stead of  Tlien  between  F and  G insert  Q b,  a minor 
third  to  Eb  (giving  24).  Take  the  simplest  sharps  from 
tlie diatonic  scales  hereinbefore  found,  and,  putting  all  the 
results  together,  we  shall  havo  the  following,  which,  if  a com- 
plete untempered  isnharmonic  scale  is  to  be  given,  will, 
wo  believe,  be  as  defensible  as  any.  Thu  sharps  are  ell 
derived  from  the  diatonic  major  scale,  the  flats  from  minor 
scales  made  by  the  usual  minor  intervals;  ihe  sharp  of 
each  note  is  lower  than  the  Hat  of  the  following,  though 
the  former  and  the  latter  are  not  always  in  different  halves 
of  the  interval : — 

C Of  Db  D D3  Eb  E F FS  Gb  G GS  Ab  A A3  Bb  B C 

1 ii  IM  H » } 1 11  n s !{  i tmi  V 2 

The  enharmonic  intervals  of  this  scale  are  as  follows: — 

C?  Db  = 1-024,  Dfi  Eb  = 1*024,  FC  Gb  = ] •024, 
03  Ab  s 1*024,  A3  Bb  a 1*024  : 
so  that  this  enharmonic  interval  will  be  in  every  instance 
in.  or  1*024.  This  circumstance  was  not  looked  for  in 
the  formation  of  tho  scale,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  if  the 
sharps  be  derived  from  the  major  diatonic  scales  of  the  dif- 
ferent notes  in  the  fundamoutal  diatonic  scale,  and  the 
flats  solely  from  the  minor  scales  which  have  been  judged 
admissible,  the  sesult  is  an  enharmonic  scale,  in  which  the 
enharmonic  interval  is  everywhere  the  same,  namely,  the 
interval  by  which  three  major  thirds  full  short  of  an  octuve. 

If  an  instiument  could  give  all  the  above  sounds,  the 
same  music  playcHl  in  diflercnt  keys  would  have  slightly 
different  effects.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a stotemuiii 
of  the  supposed  character  of  the  different  keys,  which  would 
be  useless  here,  on  account  of  its  not  describing  the  scale 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  basis.  We  might  suppose 
beforehand  that  of  two  keys,  the  one  in  which  tome  pn>- 
miiicnl  consonances  are  a little  flatter  than  in  the  other, 
would  partake,  in  a slight  degree  more  than  the  other,  of 
the  plaintive  character  which  distinguishes  the  minor  keys. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  instruments  in  general,  and  parti- 


cularly the  piano-forte,  on  which  tho  greater  part  of  music 
first  comes  into  existence,  have  not  two  notes  interposed 
between  each  note  of  the  diatonio  scale,  but  one  only,  which 
must  serve  both  to  sharpen  the  lower,  and  flatten  the 
higher.  Next,  the  preceding  scale  would  be  found  not  very 
tolerable  in  some  keys,  particularly  if  laid  down  on  an 
organ.  8ome TxuPkRAMXNT,  that  is,  mutual  accommoda- 
tion of  notes  to  each  other,  would  be  necessary,  and  though 
we  defer  to  a separato  article  the  account  of  tho  systems 
which  prevail,  or  have  been  proposed,  it  will  be  desirable 
hero  to  lay  the  mathematical  foundation  of  the  subject, 
which  is  easy  euough  to  one  who  cun  use  logarithms.  The 
following  table  will  be  necessary,  which  we  proceed  to 
explain:—  ’* 
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Since  allinlervals  are  found  by  multiplication  and  division, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  fur  intervals  we  substitute  tho  lugaritlims 
of  intervals,  we  form  logaiithms  of  new  intervals  by  addition 
and  subtraction.  Hitherto,  we  express  a note  which  makes 
a vibrations  while  the  fundamental  note  makes  b vibrations, 
a 

by  let  us  now  express  it  by  log  a— log  b,  tho  logarithm 

of  the  preceding.  It  only  remains  to  see  what  svstera  of 
logarithms  it  will  bo  most  convenient  to  take.  Having  made 
the  octave,  or  tho  interval  from  1 to  2,  consist  of  twelve 
semitones  (not  equal  indeed,  but  nearly  su),  let  us  lake  a 
new  scale,  to  which  all  others  sliall  l>o  referred,  and  which 
divides  the  octave  iuto  12  semitones.  This  is  a tem- 
pered scale,  on  the  (thcureltcally)  siuiplcbt  system  of  tem- 
perament. and  it  is  agreeable cnouuh  to  the  car  in  practice. 
Let  1 be  mode  the  logarithm  of  the  interval  of  any  one  of 
those  mean  semitones,  then  12  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
interval  of  an  octave,  or  we  must  chooso  that  system  of 
Ic^rithms  in  which  log  2 = 12.  The  preceding  is  such  a 
tabic ; to  the  mathematician  it  would  be  descnlied  os  u Kystem 
the  base  of  which  is  2^2.  But  to  the  musician  it  may  be 
described  sis  follows;  it  shows  tliu  number  of  mean  semi 
tones  contained  in  every  Harmowic  of  the  fundamental 
note,  from  the  first  to  the  250ih  inclusive.  Thus,  opposite 
to  21  we  see  written  52*71,  which  means  that  ihe  21st  part 
of  a string  sounds  a note  which  is  52  mean  semitones  and 
*71  or  iVr  mean  semitone  above  tho  fundamental 
note  of  the  string.  This  interval  *71  of  a mean  itemiione 
is  onu  which,  repeated  a hundred  times,  gives  71  mean  semi- 
tones. All  the  numbers  of  the  table  must  be  undarstood 
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to  be  epproximtte,  within  the  hundrofUh  of  a (iemitone  or 
thcreabuui* ; which  i«  more  than  exact  enough  for  proctical 
puriiokca.  The  fi^Uuwmg  rule  is  all  tiiat  is  necessary : — If  a 

a 

note  thuke  ^ vibrations  while  the  fundamental  note  makes 

1,  then  that  note  is  lo;;  a lo?  b mean  semitones  above,  or 
b — lug  a mean  semitones  below,  the  fundamental  note, 
acconling  as  a is  greater  than  ^ or  & greater  than  a. 

Example  I.  What  is  tlie  value  of  a comma  in  mean 
semiionws  ? l.og  Bl  — log  80  is  76*08  — 86  = “J2,  and 

the  answer  is,  that  the  comma  is  V2  hundredths,  or  some- 
thing less  than  a quarter,  of  a mean  semitone.  Raiding 
a note  by  a comma  four  times  successively  would  not  raise 
it  quite  a semitone. 

Example  2.  What  is  the  enhnrmotue  interval  above  ob- 
tained. in  mean  semitones?  Log  128  — lug  125  s B4  U0 
— 83*69  = ‘41 , or  about  fuur-tenlhs  of  a mean  semitone. 
This  shows  that  an  untemperod  enharmonic  scale,  such  as 
that  proposed,  if  bearable  when  the  sharps  and  tluls  aie 
only  inciiluntal  deviations,  would  never  do  (br  any  otiiur  Ley 
except  the  natural  one. 

The  following  is  the  complete  basis  above  given,  of  the 
enharmonic  seal*,  with  all  the  inicrvals.  mousured  from  the 
fundamental  note,  expressed  in  mesn  semitones;  it  shows 
how  much  alteration  a system  of  mean  temperament  wouhl 
require  : it  being  reniemberecl  that  although  .some  few 
instruments  have  lieen  made  which  give  more  than  twelve 
different  notes  in  the  octave,  this  is  so  unusual  a circum- 
stance that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  it : — 


the  ratio  of  iu  number  of  Vibrations  per  second  to  IhoKe  of 
the  I'uiidamental  note;  the  third,  the  mierval  from  the 
fundamenial  note  in  mean  semitones;  the  fourth,  the  in- 
terval l>ctwccn  each  runsecuiive  pair  of  notes.  The  small 
variations  ubservablu  ill  the  last  oolunin  ari^e  from  imper- 
fection of  tha  table  (every  tabic  munt  be  imperfect  in  its 
last  figures) ; and  wc  see  four  intervals  in  it,  namely  the 
old  diatonic  semitone  1*12,  the  mq/>r  and  minor  cAromii/ic 
semitnnen  (as  we  will  cull  them)  *92  and  *72,  and  the  en- 
harmonie  interval  (or  enharmonic  ditaia,  as  it  is  called) 
*41.  And  the  major  tone  is  in  every  instance 

maj.  chroro.  lemit.  -f  min.  do.  + enh.  int, 
while  the  minor  tone  is 

2 rain,  scrait.  + enh.  int 

If  we  confound  the  major  and  minor  tone  (and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  is  the  ultima  Thule  of  temperament),  we 
must  take  a mean  value,  arvi  substitute  it  both  fur  the 
major  and  minor  chromatio  »>emitone.  The  mean  tone  is 
] * 9,  which  is  to  the  diatonic  semitone  nearly  as  5 to  3.  The 
mean  chromatic  semitone  is  *61,  about  of  the  diatonic 
seniitone,  and  the  enharmonic  interval  is  its  half.  This  is 
a wvll'known  svstem  of  temperament  (that  of  Huvghens) : 
the  octave  being  divided  into  31  eijual  parts,  five  of  them 
are  a tone,  three  a diaUjnie  semitone,  two  a chromatic  «e* 
iriilone.  and  one  the  enharmonic  interval.  Introduce 
and  C which  are  omitted  in  the  preceding,  and  we  have 
tiko  following  (6r  a tempered  enharmonic  scale,  upon  which 
sre  doubt  of  any  improvement  being  practicable,  without 
attempting  the  distinction  between  a major  and  minor  tone: 
C CS  Db  D D3  Eb  E Fb  BS  F Ft  Gb  G GJf 
2122121112132  1 

Ab  A Alt  Bb  B Cb  Bit  C 

2 2 12  1 1 1 

This  system  however  is  useless,  inumuch  as  instminents 
uw  required  to  have  only  twelve  notes  in  the  octave ; but 
we  should  recommend  the  student  to  bear  it  in  mind,  as 
explaining  those  enharmonic  changes  which  in  piano-forte 


music  are  only  fictions.  This  scsie  would  enable  us  t« 
play  with  e<iu8l  correctness  in  all  keys  up  to  >-evcn  flats 
among  the  flats,  and  seven  sharps  among  the  Hharnis 
Naming  these  keys  by  their  principal  notes,  they  are  tlie 
keys  of 

r,  O D A E B FS  ett 

F BbE>AbDkG^  Cb 

Supjxise  now  there  is  ap  incidental  deviation  into  the 
key  of  A Looking  info  the  preceding  scale  from  AS 
ascending,  we  find  wu  ran  get  a whole  tone  at  R?,  but  the 
next  whole  tone  is  wanting,  nor  can  we  get  it  except  by 
interposing  a note  between  D b and  D,  two  iempere<l  chro- 
matic semitones  above  C.  and  therefore  ralletl  (,‘5  S or  CK 
On  the  pinno-furtc  we  must  be  content  with  D for 
and  according  we  have  in  like  manner 

E for  DSS,  D for  Ebb  , D5  for  F b b. 

In  the  preceding  scnle  also,  when  enharmonic  transi- 
tions are  wriiten.  they  can  most  frequently  be  actually 
made;  on  the  piano- forte,  though  wnlten.  they  can  only 
be  uidde  in  imagination.  The  ear,  knowing  what  is 
coming,  as  soon  as  the  enharmonic  roodululion  is  seen, 
prepares  itself  for  a change  of  kov,  aitfl  gives  the  chord  in 
its  jvossession  to  the  iuin*l,  not  ultogether  in  the  sanio  way 
as  when  it  was  not  a note  of  preparation.  If  any  one  will 
compare  the  effect  of  music  heard  ihu  sec.ond  time  with 
that  pn<duced  by  the  first  lime,  ho  will,  we  think,  be  in- 
cline*) to  atrede  to  our  opinion,  that  sounds  heard  without 
any  knowlerlge  of  what  is  to  conic  aAcrwards  differ  more 
than  those  which  are  heard  with  such  knowledge  than  the 
effeciH  of  two  scaU's  constructed  on  the  two  roost  remote  of 
all  the  approved  systems  of  temperament.  In  Huvgliens’s 
Hvstem,  Ins  subdivixiun  is  *.<67  »f  a mean  lemitone,  the 
riiruniatic  semitone  is  *774,  the  diatonic  semitone  I *16 1, 
and  ihe  tone  1 *936. 

The  harmonics  of  any  string  C may  be  readily  found 
from  the  table,  reilured  into  the  octave  between  (j  and  C* 
they  may  then  be  coraparefl  with  the  unteinpcrul  diu- 
tonic  M-ale.  For  example,  whut  is  the  5.3rd  harmonic  of 
C?  C itself,  counting  as  the  flr>t.  It  is  by  ihe  table  6a ‘73 
mean  semitones  alwvo  C,  lower  this  five  octaves,  by  sii'h 
troriiiig  CO.  and  we  have  8' 73,  lying  therefore  between 
A b and  A,  but  nearer  to  (he  latter. 

[c  HKOMATic  SCAL*  ; Diatonic  : ENHAHMONtc.  For 
Scales  of  Voices,  Alto.  Bask.  &c.  For  Seales  of  Musical 
Insiruments,  Bassoon,  CLARiNbT.  Harp,  Vioi.in,  &c.] 

SCALE  (Muihemaiic-).  A >>cate  is  anv  lineiiruwn  upon 
wixxl  or  other  solid  substance,  and  divided  into  parts,  equal 
or  unequal,  the  lengths  of  which  may  be  taken  off  by  Ihe 
conipSKses.  and  transferred  to  paper,  maid  of  any  geometrical 
construction.  The  manner  in  which  the  scale  is  divided 
depends  of  course  upon  the  nature  of  the  algebraical  or 
trigonometrical  expression  the  values  of  which  are  to  be  re- 
presented. When  the  subdivisions  of  a scale  arc  equal,  any 
of  the  methods  nolired  in  Gradu.vtion  may  be  eraploved  to 
nbiain  them:  hiit  in  otiiercases,  and  indeed  in  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  usual  to  form  scales  by  copying  from  an  original 
which  is  carefully  made  in  the  first  instance. 

Thu  roost  aimple  of  all  scales  is  that  in  which  Ihe  subdi- 
visions are  alt  equal,  or.  as  it  is  rallud,  a sente  of  equal  parts. 
Such  a scale  is  not  only  the  mu-^t  easily  constructeo,  but 
may  be  considered  as  containing  all  other  scales.  For 
example,  suppose  it  required  to  lay  down  very  accurately 
an  angle  of  25  degiec.s.  It  appears  [Chord]  that  if  the 
radius  contain  50U  equal  parts,  the  chord  of  25**  contains 
216  such  parts  apd  four-tenths  of  a part.  With  a good 
scale  of  equal  parts,  and  five  hundred  of  them  taken  as  a 
radius,  the  angle  may  ba  laid  down,  if  required,  much 
more  correctly  than  by  a common  scale  of  chords.  [Pro- 
tractor ) The  largest  table  of  chords  which  is  laid  down 
on  common  scales  has  a radius  of  three  inches,  the  fire  bun- 
drcdih  part  of  which,  or  about  the  )67ih  of  an  inch,  is  a 
very  small  length,  and  it  is  difficult  to  trust  any  scale  sofkr 
without  verification,  except  the  scale  of  equal  parts.  In 
the  latter  species,  one  part  may  be  triinl  against  another,  and 
any  one  may  for  himself  very  soon  ascertain  whether  there 
it  any  perceptible  error.  In  all  the  roost  accurate  species  of 
drawing,  it  is  better  to  rely  on  tables  and  a really  good  scale 
of  equal  parts  than  on  any  of  the  iximmon  scales,  though  the 
latter  are  generally  very  good,  and  will  do  abundantly  well 
for  ordinary  purposes. 

l.ong  scales  of  equal  part*  are  made  with  different  tnbdi 
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Visions  ranging  from  ihe  tliirtieih  part  of  an  inch  to  lljc 
fiftieth.  If  (ho  subsluuceof  the  scale  be  ivory,  an  inch  will 
very  well  bear  division  intosixty  jiarts,but  Ofiy  is  more  con- 
venient for  decimal  calculation.  A common  ivory  scale,  of 
a recun^ular  form,  such  as  is  \isually  found  m cases  of 
drawing-instruments,  if  it  have  no  trigonometrical  lines  laid 
down,  usually  contains  the  following  scales  of  equal  parts: — 

1.  The  quarter  of  an  inch  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  ton  equal  parts  by  a 
Diagonal  Scale.  There  are  commonly  two  diagonal 
scales,  one  at  each  end  of  the  scale  of  quarters,  the  one  on 
the  leIX  dividing  the  eighth  of  an  inch  into  100  parts,  and 
the  one  on  the  right  the  quarter.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that 
the  4ti0ih  of  an  inch  is  a uselessly  small  quantity,  even  when 
the  lines  are  drawn  on  ivory. 

2.  A set  of  scales  in  winch  the  inch  is  severally  dividcil 
into  3o,  35,  40,  45,  50,  and  60  equal  parts.  Ten  of  these 
parts  make,  in  etch  case,  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of 
the  scale,  and  one  larger  division  is  also  dividual  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  so  that,  when  the  larger  division  is  made  to 
represent  a foot,  feet  and  inches  may  be  easily  laid  down. 

3.  A set  of  scales  in  which  the  larger  divisions  arc 

t-  !•  {•  1 of  inch.  Tlie  larger  division  is,  as  before, 

divided  both  into  ten  and  twelve  parts. 

When  trigonometrical  lines  are  laid  down,  they  are 
usually  one  or  two  scales  of  chords,  the  radius  of  each  of 
which  is  found  by  iu  chord  of  sixty  degrees;  a scale  of 
rumbs.  which  is  nothing  more  than  a scale  of  chords,  the 
angular  unit  being,  not  a degree,  but  a point  of  tbc  comp:iss; 
a scale  of  sines,  witli  one  of  secants  somulimes  added;  a 
scale  of  taugcnts,  and  of  scroilangeiils,  the  latter  being  really 
the  same  scale  as  the  former,  but  marked  with  double  angles, 
semitangent  being  a technical  term,  not  fur  the  half  of  an 
angle,  but  for  the  tangent  of  half  an  angle.  We  shall  have 
tumethiiig  more  to  say  of  these  lines  under  Sector.  In 
Gunter's  scale,  as  it  is  railed,  which  is  a scale  of  two  feet  in 
length,  used  in  navigation. there  are  also  scales  of  logarithms, 
of  numbers,  sines,  tangents,  &c.,  and  also  a scale  of  meri- 
dional parts  [Ui'Ub  Link]  ; of  these  logarithmic  scales  wc 
shall  have  to  speak  mure  particularly  under  Sliding  Rule. 

SCALENE,  a name  given  by  Euclid,  in  his  definitions 
(but  seldom  or  never  aflerwarrU  used  by  him),  to  a triangle 
DO  tuo  sides  of  which  are  equal  to  one  another. 

SCA'MGER.  JULIUS  C.«8AR.  was  bom.  according 
to  the  statement  of  his  son.  on  the  23rd  of  April.  1464.  in 
the  castle  of  Riva  near  the  Lago  di  Ganla.  1'hc  history  of 
the  descent  and  the  early  youth  of  Scaligcr  is  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  as  he  himself  at  one  period  of  bis 
life  made  pretensions,  which,  though  supported  by  his  son. 
are  irreconcilable  with  other  well-attested  facts,  and  which 
were  contradicted  and  ridiculed  in  his  own  lifetime  by 
eminent  contemporaries.  His  real  name  was  Delta  Scala, 
and  he  pretended  to  bo  descended  from  the  princely  family 
of  the  Scalas  of  Verona.  There  is  a patent  of  natural ixation 
which,  in  I52B,  ho  requested  and  obtained  from  Francis  I., 
king  of  France,  in  which  he  is  called  ‘ Julius  Co3»ar  della 
Scala  do  Bordone,  doctor  of  physic,  a native  of  Verona 
in  Italy.’  Tliis  document,  which  would  surely  hare  men- 
tioned his  noble  descent,  if  it  had  been  known,  shows  either 
that  his  pretensions  were  without  any  foundation,  or  at 
least  that  lie  did  not  indulge  in  this  vanity  till  at  a more 
adranci'il  period  of  life.  Tiraboschi  calls  him  the  son  of 
Benciletto  Bordone.  a native  of  Padua,  who  lived  at  Venice, 
earned  on  the  trade  of  illuminator,  ami  assumed  the  name 
of  Scaliger,  either  because  he  had  a scale  for  his  sign  or 
because  he  lived  in  a street  called  Sc.vla.  According  to 
Scaligcr's  own  account,  he  had  in  his  twelfth  year  been 
made  a page  to  the  emperor  Maximilian*,  whom  he  served 
for  seventeen  years,  both  in  peace  and  war.  Afterwards  he 
retired  to  Feriara,  where  he  received  a pension  from  the 
duke  of  Fermru.  His  parents  had  died  in  the  mean  time, 
and  he  now  determined  to  abandon  his  roiltlary  pursuits 
and  to  apply  himself  to  study.  He  therefore  went  to 
Bologna  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology  and  of! 
entering  into  the  Franciscan  onlcr.  But  he  soon  gave  up 
his  theolomral  studies,  returned  to  I tie  military  profession.  I 
nml  served^ tor  some  time  in  Piedmont  under  the  French 
viceroy  At  Turin  he  was  persuaded  by  a physician  to 
begin  the  study  of  physic,  which  he  did  in  his  leisure  hours 
and  without  leaving  the  army.  About  this  time  he  also 
commenced  learning  Greek,  of  which  ho  had  liilherlo  bccJt 
entirely  ignorant.  As  he  advanced,  bis  delight  in  his  new 
studies  increased,  and  this,  as  weli  as  frequent  attacks  of 


the  gout,  at  length  induced  him  to  give  up  liis  military  life 
and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuits.  In 
1625  he  accuinpanied  Antonio  de  la  Kovera,  wliu  had  been 
made  bishop  of  Agcn,  to  his  new  diocese,  in  the  capacity  of 
physician.  Tlie  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  documL'tU  above  referred  to,  must  have  been 
obtaiiiL'd  before  this  time,  but  in  what  university  is  uncer- 
tain. though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  ob(aine<l  it  at 
Padua.  It  was  at  first  his  intention  not  to  stay  at  Agen, 
hut  soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  fell  in  love  with  Andiclta 
de  Rogues,  a young  lady  of  a noble  and  wealthy  family, 
whom  he  married.  He  now  settled  at  Agen,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death,  on  the  2Ist  of  October,  1656.  He  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  physic,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
secuted his  scientific  and  literary  studies. 

Considering  that  Scaligcr  commenced  his  studies  at  so 
advanced  a period  of  life,  and  considering  the  number  as 
well  as  the  value  of  his  works,  none  of  w Lich  were  published 
before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-seven,  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
the  age.  He  hud  a roost  tenacious  memory  and  a sound 
understanding.  His  sun  praises  him  especially  for  his 
great  love  of  truth,  but  he  was  of  a very  irritable  tempera- 
ment and  excessively  vain  ; and  he  treated  every  op|ioncnt 
or  antagonist  with  the  utmost  cimtomut.  Although  lio  thus 
rovoked  many  bitter  enemies,  he  had  many  friends  among 
is  coniempoiarics.  and  scholars  of  subsequent  ages  have 
)>eslow«l  on  him  the  most  extiavagaiU  eulogiums.  such  as 
Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Vossius,  Huct,  and  others.  His  fame 
Bs  a scholar,  though  very  great  in  his  own  days,  has  iu  the 
more  just  appreciation  of  subsequent  times  been  far  eclipsed 
by  that  of  his  son  Joseph. 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  nrincij'al  works:—'  Com- 
mentarii  in  Hippoeratis  librum  Ue  Insoroniis.’  Grace,  et 
I^at..  Lvon,  163b,  8vo.  ' Dc  Ousis  Lingua)  Latinos  Lihri 
xviii.,'  Lyon,  1540,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1580.  This 
is  the  (list  great  work  which  was  written  on  the  Latin  lan- 
guage in  modern  times,  and  it  is  still  valuable,  though  it 
contains  a gieal  many  fanciful  subtleties.  * Exen  ita- 
liomim  Exoteiicarum  Libev  Quiiitus-decimus  de  Subtilitale 
ad  Hieronyroum  Cordanuro,’  Paris,  J55",  4lo.  Tlie  four- 
teen preceding  book«,  which  had  no  relation  to  C^danus, 
have  never  been  published.  ' Pootices  Ubri  Septem,’  Lyon. 
1561,  fob  This  Work  perhapa  contributed  most  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author,  though  it  shows  that  he  possessed 
more  grammalicol  knowledge  than  profound  critical  or 
creative  powers.  ' In  Thut'phrasti  Libros  Sex  de  Caiisis 
Plantarum  Cororocnlarii,’  Geneva,  1566,  fob;  ‘ Comnicn- 
tarii  in  Arisloteli  odscriptos  Libros  Duos  dc  Plantis,’ Geneva, 
1566 ; * Arislolcdis  Historic  Animaliuro  Liber  Dccinius,  cum 
vers,  ct  comment.,'  Lyon,  1584,  8vo. ; ‘ Animadversiones  in 
Theophrasti  Hislorias  Plantarum.*  Lynn,  1584,  8vo. ; * J. 
C.  Scaligcri  adv.  Desid.  Erasmum  Oratioues  Dote.  Eloquen- 
tuD  Romanos  Vindices,  cum  cjuwlein  Epistulis  ct  Opusculis.' 
Toulou-c,  1621,  4lo.  The  first  of  those  orations,  which  were 
directeil  against  the  work  of  Erasmus,  entitled  ‘Ciceronian  us. 
sive  de  untimo  Dicendi  Geneie,’  was  published  at  Paris  iu 
1531,  and  appears  to  have  been  his  earliest  work.  Scaligcr 
also  published  a number  of  Latin  poems,  which  however  arc 
of  very  little  value.  Tlie  style  is  often  obscure  and  bom- 
bastic. 

SCALIGER,  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  the  ton  of  Julius 
CtDsar  Scaligcr,  wax  burn  on  the  4lh  of  August,  1540,  at 
Agen.  He  received  his  earliest  instruction  from  his  father. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  with  two  of  hit  brothers  to 
the  collei'e  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  applied  himself  chielly 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  After  a slay  of  three 
years  at  Bordeaux,  be  was  compelled  by  the  appearance  of 
the  plague  to  quit  the  place  and  return  to  Agen.  His 
father  now  con(itiue<l  his  education,  and  made  him  wrifo 
every  day  a I>atin  essay  on  some  historical  subject,  by 
which  exercise  the  )outh  became  roust  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  I,atiu  language.  His  father  suineiimcs 
also  made  him  transcribe  some  of  his  own  poetical  cum|Hisi- 
lions,  which  seems  to  have  inspired  the  youth  with  such  a 
love  of  poetrv,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  attempted  to 
write  a tragerly  on  the  story  of  King  (Edipus.  After  the 
death  of  his  faiher,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  he 
Went  to  Pan*,  where  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the 
study  of  Greek.  At  first  he  attended  the  lectuies  of  Adria- 
nuB  Turnebus.  but  when  he  found  that  he  might  make 
more  rapid  progress  by  private  study,  he  confined  himself 
to  his  room  and  began  reading  the  Greek  writers  by  him- 
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•«lf.  He  eomruciiced  wtdi  Homer,  ami  in  llte  course  of  (wo  1652  at  Vicenza,  whore  his  fnlhor  Giovanni  Domenico 
ycar-i  whicli  be  spent  in  bin  seclusion  from  the  woibl  be  also  practised  as  an  architect.  Ho  was  taught  by  his  father 
rend  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors  both  in  verse  and  prose,  ibe  elementary  part  of  his  art,  and  then  sent  by  him  to 
Heulsalurned  bis  attention  to  Oriental  languages,  which  he  Venice,  where  he  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Palladio, 
likewise  learned  by  himself.  yet  (bis  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  his 

Respecting  the  years  which  luccecdud  this  period  of  in-  writings  Scamuzzi  is  rallier  a detractor  than  an  admirer  of 
tense  study,  from  al>out  1666  till  1603,  wc  know  very  little  that  master.  Before  leaving  Vicenza  he  had  given  proofs 
of  the  life  of  Scaliger.  It  must  have  been  during  this  time  of  his  abilities  and  taste  in  several  designs  for  Count  Verlati 
that  he  lefl  (he  church  of  Rome  and  became  a Protestant,  and  others  ; and  in  1 669  he  was  employed  to  remedy  the 
which  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  did  not  obtain  any  defects  of  S.  Salvatore  at  Venice  (destroyed  by  fire,  1741). 
public  appointment  in  France.  In  the  year  1693  he  was  At  the  age  of  twenlv-two  ho  wrote  a treatise  on  perspective, 
invited  to  the  chair  of  belles-lettres  in  the  university  of  wherein  he  entered  at  length  into  the  subject  of  scene* 
Leyden,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  painting.  It  was  in  1679  that  he  first  visited  Rome,  where 
himself  entirely  to  the  elucidation  of  antiquity,  lie  was  one  the  sight  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  filled  him  with  admi* 
of  tliat  constellation  of  great  scholars  who  are  to  this  day  ration.  He  was  most  diligent  in  studying  them,  sparing 
remembered  as  the  ornaments  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  neither  expense  nor  personal  trouble;  and  among  other 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  was  Hugo  Groiius,  who  en*  things  of  the  kind  he  made  elaborate  drawings  of  the  baths 
joyed  the  especial  fricn(l^hlp  of  Sculiger,  and  who  was  en-  of  Antoninus  and  of  Diocletian.  Having  thus  occupied 
(irely  guided  by  him  in  his  studies.  Scaliger’s  life  in  Hoi-  himself  in  that  city  fur  eighteen  moniha,  he  proceeded  to 
land  presents  scarcely  any  incidents,  and  we  only  know  that,  Naples,  at  which  place  and  its  environs  be  was  equally 
absorbed  in  his  studies,  he  paid  so  little  attention  to  matters  diligent  in  exploring  the  vestiges  of  antient  buildings, 
of  ordinary  life,  that  he  spent  many  days  in  his  study  with-  On  his  return  home  lie  resolved  to  fix  himself  at  Venice, 
out  thinking  oftakingany  food,  and  that  he  was  sometimes  as  offering  a wider  field  to  his  ambition.  His  first  occupa- 
in  a stale  of  absolute  poverty.  Several  persons  of  dUtinc*  tion  there  was  liuwever  with  his  pen,  for.  at  the  request  of 
tion,  who  esteemed  his  talents  and  his  learning,  generously  a bookseller,  he  wioto  the  explanations  to  a series  of  plates 
offered  to  extricate  him  from  Ins  diHicultics,  but  liis  pride  j by  Pittori,  to  which  he  prefixed  three  chapters  relative  to 
never  allowed  him  to  accept  any  present.  He  was  never  antient  Rome  generally,  a work  whicli,  although  extolled 
married.  He  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  character,  by  MuSei  beyond  its  real  merits,  not  undeservedly  obtained 
for  he  was  exceedingly  proud,  and,  like  bU  father,  he  treated  for  him  credit  wiih  his  contemporaries  as  one  ot  the  roost 
his  literary  opponents  With  the  most  perfect  contempt.  He  erudite  in  his  profession.  The  recent  dcatlis  of  Sansovino 
revived  and  dereiided  the  idle  pretensions  of  his  father  and  Palladio  (I67U  and  16.S0)  were  circumstances  in  his 
respecting  the  illustrious  origin  of  his  family,  in  a letter  favour,  and  caused  him  to  be  generally  looked  forward  to 
addressed  to  D.iu^a,  ' De  V'etustate  et  Splendore  Gentis  as  their  successor  in  (he  public  esteem.  Accordingly  almost 
Scaligcran^.*  This  letter  was  directed  against  Scioppius,  his  very  first  work,  after  the  monument  to  the  Doge  Nic- 
and  was  full  of  the  bitterest  invectives  against  that  scholar,  colo  da  Ponte,  was  to  complete  the  public  library  by 
Scaliger  died  of  dropsy,  un  the  21st  of  January,  1609.  the  first-mentioned  of  those  architects, * he  was  afterwards 

As  a critic  Joseph  hculigcr  is  pre-eminent,  and  lliercare  similarly  employed  to  finish  one  of  Palladio's,  namely, 
very  few  scholars  who  can  bo  compared  with  him.  Some  the  Teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenza,  to  which  ho  added  the 
of  h>s  works  even  now  excite  our  astonishment  and  ad-  fi.xed  sceiia,  with  its  three  avenues  of  buildings  shown 
miration  by  the  prodigious  learning  which  they  display,  in  p«rsi>ec(ive,  but  executed  in  relief.  AUhuugh  such  kind 
combined  with  an  almost  unparalleled  acuteness  and  saga-  of  decoration  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  modern  drama,  and 
city.  Although  in  his  verbal  criticism  and  in  his  emenda-  is  anything  but  an  improvementon  painted  scencrv,  it  gave 
tions  and  conjectures  he  is  often  too  bold  and  too  capricious,  such  satisfaction,  that  in  16S8  ho  was  employed  by  the 
yet  all  that  hu  has  dune  bears  tbc  peculiar  impress  of  his  Duke  Vespasiano  Gonzaga  to  erect  a similar  theatre  at 
great  genius,  and  he  scarcely  over  exposes  himself  to  the  SabbiunoUa.  of  which  structure  nothing  now  remains, 
charge  of  inaccuracy,  from  which  bis  father  was  by  no  About  this  lime  a deputation  being  sent  from  the  republic 
moans  free.  to  congratulate  Sigismund  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 

The  greatest  among  the  numerous  works  of  Joseph  Sea-  Poland,  Scamuzzi  availcil  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered 
liger  is,  ‘ De  Emendatione  Temponim,’ Paris,  1683.  fol.  A him  by  his  friend  the  senator  Duoilo  of  visiting  that 
ciirrec-tcd  and  much  improved  edition  of  this  work  appeared  country,  and  also  in  the  course  of  their  route  tome  of  the 
at  Geneva,  1629,  fol  In  ihis  work  Scaliger,  fur  the  first  time,  principal  cities  Germany.  It  was  this  journey  timt  first 
explained  the  Julian  period  in  a satisfactory  manner,  ami  suggested  what  continued  to  be  aflerwards  a favourite  object 
established  a complete  system  of  chronology  founded  on  of  his,  namely,  the  work  entitled  ‘ Architettura  Universale.' 
sound  principles.  Several  errors  which  were  detected  in  which  he  intended  to  be  a sort  of  encyclupoKlia  of  the  art, 
the  work  by  his  contemporaries,  w'cre  afterwards  corrected  and  to  contain  specimens  of  various  styles  and  examples  in 
by  Scaliger  himself,  in  another  work,  entitled  * Thesaurus  different  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  was  this  the  only  result  of 
Temporuni,  compleciens  Eusebii  Pamphili  Clironicon  cum  his  journey,  for  on  passing  through  Salzburg  ho  was  intro- 
IsagogicisUlirnnologiie  Canonibus,' the  best  criilion  of  which  duced  to  the  archbishop,  by  whom  he  was  afterwardsem- 
is  that  published  at  Amsterdam,  1668,  in  2 vols.  fol.  Among  ployed  (1604)  to  design  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  which 
his  other  and  less  important  works  there  is  a Latin  Iransla-  may  be  considered  as  his  work,  though  not  completed  till 
tion  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  proverbs,  published  at  IC28,  and  which  is  described  by  Temanza  as  one  of  the 
L<>yden.  1623  ; his  * Poeroata,'  Leyden,  1615,  8vo.  ; and  his  noblest  temples  of  modern  times,  and  greatly  superior,  as 
‘Epistuice,'  which  were  edited  by  Daniel  Heinsius.  at  Ley-  regards  arrhilecturc  alone,  to  St.  Peters.  In  the  meau- 
don,  1637.  8vo.  His  poems  have  little  merit,  but  his  Epistles  while  his  engagements  at  home  were  numerous,  and,  betides 
are  very  instructive,  and  also  valuable  for  the  literary  his-  many  noble  private  habitations  erected  by  him  both  in  the 
tory  of  his  lime.  Scaliger  also  edited  many  antient  authors  city  and  on  the  Venetian  terra  Armo,  he  built  several 
with  emendations  and  annotations,  and  there  are  few  antiunt  churches,  among  others  that  of  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentino, 
writers  for  whom  he  has  not  done  something.  His  com-  Venice  (remarkable  for  having  a Curinibian  hcxast>lcdi- 
tnenlaryon  Varro  ‘Do  Lingua  Latina’ was  written  when  prostyle,  subsequently  added  by  Tirali),  and  SS.  Simone 
lie  was  twenty  rears  of  age;  it  was  publUhcdat  Paris,  1666,  e Giuda.  But  his  most  important  work,  that  which  has 
and  is  reprinted  in  the  Ripont  edition  of  Varro.  Hiseilitiun  chietly  contributed  to  his  fame,  is  the  stately  range  of 
of  Theocritus,  *Cum  Emendat.  Jos.  Scalig.  et  Is.  C^saub.  building  on  the  south  side  of  8l.  Mark's  Place,  called  (he 
Lcct.’  appeareil  at  Heidelberg,  1696,  8vo.;  ‘M.  Manila  Frocuratie  Nuove,  commenced  by  him  in  1686.  The  design 
Astronomicon.' Leyden.  1600,  4io;  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  itself  however  maybe  said  to  belong  nearly  as  much  to 
Propertius,  Paris,  1577,  8vo.  Hu  aUo  made  emendations  Sansovino,  at  least  to  have  been  Axed  by  him,  all  the  lower 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Sonera  the  dramatist,  Auso-  part  as  far  as  the  entablature  of  the  second  uriler  being  in 
nius.  Nonnu!*,  Festus,  and  many  other  authors.  continuation  of  the  facade  of  the  adjoining  public  horary  ; 

SC.\T..OPS.  [SoRECiD.s.]  while  the  difference  is  that  the  excessively  deep  frieze  and 

•SC.VLPKLI^UM.  [('iRR]P£DA,  vol.  viL,  p.  208.]  cornice  of  Sanwvino's  second  order  ore  moderated.  an<l  a 

RCAM.\NDER.  [Troad]  thinl  or  Corinthian  story  adde<l  to  the  elevation.  Tiiis  last 

SC.AMMONY.  [Convolvulus  ] order  lias  been  considered  by  some  to  he  the  most  elegatit 

SCAMOZZl.  VINCENZIO,  was  both  a contemporai7  (Hjrlion  of  the  whole,  but  it  is  also  objected  to  as  destroying 
and  felluw-countryniun  of  Palladio,  having  been  born  in  the  general  uniformity,  in  regard  to  height,  of  the  buildings 
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on  ibrco  of  the  S'icU'a  of  the  piazza.  Scamozzi  was  almost 
orvei  wheliiioil  u'lih  rotnnusiMon«  and  applic  atiun«for 
Amniik;  Ins  other  works  are— the  i*a)azzu  Ruburto  Sliozzi, 
riiMviK'e;  ihc  Palazzo  Pretoria.  Vti*euza;  ditto  llrM'^afiio; 
the  V'llla  Duodu,  and  seven  small  cliurehos  or  rhapeU  at 
Monaeliee.  Ho  also  inailu  two  «lesi^ns  for  the  Rialto  brtd^^e. 
one  With  three  arches,  the  other  with  a single  aich,  bill 
neither  was  odoptud.  Thus  continually  engaged,  ho  had 
little  leisure  fur  hia  pen,  uud  did  not  therefbie  complete  Ina 
' Arclulottura  Univer'ale,’  which  was  to  have  been  in  ten 
laiuks.  hut  only  six  ap(M*uied.  and  lltusu  were  published  only 
a few  months  before  ins  death,  on  Aiixusi  7ih.  >610;  two 
days  before  winch  ho  made  a singulur  will,  expressive  of  a 
most  extraordinary  suiicUudu  fur  perpoluuling  his  name,  fur 
having  no  surviving  oflnprm'',  he  there  adopted  Fiancesco 
Gregori,  who  died  sliorlly  after,  and  protiactcd  lilig.iiinn  as 
to  his  8urc-e>»ur  under  the  will  was  the  consequence.  What 
renders  such  solicitude  on  the  part  of  8c.ntm>zzi  an  incon- 
sistency is  that  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  acquired  an 
icurK^rishahle  name. 

aCANDAL  {$C!tndiilunt  tnagmtum,  slander  of  great 
men).  By  the  statute  2 K.  11..  c.  6,  confirmed  12  R.  II.. 
c.  I l,as  to  ’devisers  of  faUe  news  and  tellers  of  horrible  and 
false  lies  of  prelates,  kc.'),  it  was  enacted  that  none  devise 
or  speak  false  news.  lies,  or  other  such  false  things  of  the 
prelates,  nobles,  and  great  niou  of  tliu  realm.  By  the 
same  statute  the  tellers  of  such  lies  were  liable,  as  by 
the  statute  of  ^Vestminstcr  the  first,  to  bo  inipti'>oncd  till 
they  ducovered  the  aullmrs  of  them.  No  statutory  punish* 
munt  was  provided  against  the  authors,  pcrha]is  because 
they  were  liable  at  common  law  to  fine  ami  imprisunment. 
Upon  this  statute  is  founded  the  action  of  srandalnm 
magnalum,  which  is  nuur  fallen  into  disu!«c,  and  superseded 
by  ihb  common  action  ofltbei  and  by  the  criminal  mforinu- 
lion.  It  lies  at  the  suit  of  any  nobleman,  though  of  n 
dignity  created  since  the  date  of  the  statute,  of  the  judges, 
and  of  other  great  oinccrs  of  the  realm.  It  has  Leon  held 
that  the  action  may  be  brought  nut  only  fur  such  words 
as  are  actionable  in  ordinary  cases,  but  even  for  those 
which  aro  not  certain  enough  to  maintain  an  acti.m 
against  a common  person,  as  where  one  said,  ‘My  lord 
has  no  more  conscience  than  a dog.' 

The  object  of  the  statute  originally,  though  afterwards  it 
appears  to  have  been  apjdied  m private  cases,  was  wholly 
of  a political  character.  The  misenief  recited  it  (bat ‘de* 
halOi  and  diiicords  might  aribC  betwixt  the  said  lords,  or  be- 
tween the  lonU  and  the  connuons,  which  God  forbid,  whert'of 
great  peril  and  mischief  migbl  come  to  all  the  realm,  and 
quick  subversion  and  destruction  of  the  aforesaid  realm.' 
Tlie  statute  of  Wualminstcr,  3 Kdw.,  c.  33,  referred  to,  is 
also  directed  to  cure  the  same  iuischicfs,^he  disconl  and 
scandal  that  might  arise  between  the  king  and  Ins  people, 
or  the  great  men  of  tho  realm. 

The  term  scantlaloujs  is  applied  to  matter  in  a Bill  or 
Answer  in  Ruiiiiy  which  reflects  on  the  character  of  a de- 
fendant or  pluinlilf,  and  is  at  the  same  time  irrelevant. 
Such  matter  will  be  struck  out  on  exceptions  lieing  taken  to 
It  and  allowed. 

(2  Imf.,  225  ; Com..  Via-  fit*  'Action  on  the  case  for 
Defamation  B.,  l.tbel,  C.  5.) 

SC.ANDER-BEG,  prince  of  Albania,  who-<e  real  name 
was  George  Castriola,  was  the  son  of  John  Castriota,  one 
of  the  rulers  of  that  country.  Ho  was  bom  in  U04.  His 
father  having  become  a tributary  to  the  Turks,  Scandev-beg. 
with  three  other  brothers,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Murud 
II..  who  liKlged  them  in  his  own  palace,  and  had  them  edu- 
cated in  the  Muhamiiiednn  religion,  notwithstanding  the 
siilemn  pruroisc  to  the  contrary  given  to  their  father.  After 
the  death  of  his  three  hrutliers,  Scander-bog  ruse  in  favour 
with  that  sultan,  who  received  him  into  his  guard,  promoted 
him,  and  gave  him  the  appumtineiit  of  Sauju. -beg.  with  the 
command  of  five  thousand  cavalry.  On  the  clvuth  of  his 
father  in  14.12,  his  family  doniimoiis  were  seized  by  Murud, 
who  appointed  a bashaw  to  govern  them  in  liis  own  name. 


From  that  time  Scandcr-beg  formed  the  design  of  possessing 
himself  of  his  principality.  Having  acconipanie<l  the 
Turkish  army  to  Hungary,  he  enieroil  into  a secret  arrange* 
mcnl  with  liiu celebrated  Hunyade,  wnywudcofTransylvaiiia, 
and  cominamler-in-chief  of  llie  combined  Christian  forces, 
and  he  ctiutributod.  by  a sudden  m.'inmuvro  of  the  forces 
under  bis  command,  to  tho  defeat  of  the  Turkish  army  on 
the  plain  of  Nissa  ( lOih  November,  1443).  Having,  m the 
coiifiision  resulting  from  the  battle,  penetrated  into  the  tent  of 
the  Reis  EtVendi,  he  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand, 
afier  cumpulUug  him  to  sign  an  order  to  the  Turkish  haxhaw 
of  Epirus,  enjoining  him  to  deliver  Croia,  the  capital,  and 
the  surrounding  districts  to  the  hearer.  Scander-hog  left 
the  camp  with  three  hundted  Albanians,  ap|)carcd  befoie 
Croia,  massacred  the*  Turkish  gnrrUon,  and  nscomled  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  having  previously  renounced  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.  A long  warfare  ensued  : but  although 
fr(>que<iily  obliged  to  retire  to  the  lasinuss  of  the  momitams. 
Scai<der-beg  rviicwed  hU  attacks  upon  the  first  favoinable 
occasion,  and  in  this  manner  destroved  n vast  numlvcrof  his 
enemies.  In  1444  he  defeated  in  the  Lower  Dibra  a consi- 
derable force  w [licit  had  been  sent  nguitist  him  ; and  tliough 
' in  144')  Murtul  look  from  him  the  important  fortress  of 
Sfciiurad.  though  he  itivesl«l  Croia  in  1451),  that  powerful 
suUan  was  at  la-t  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
into  his  own  doininiuns,  where  ho  died  (at  Adrianople)  5ih 
February,  1451.  Mohammed  II.,  who  was  Mui&d'ssiio 
cessur.  having  proposed  to  8rander*beg  terms  of  pence, 
which  were  acc*.pied,  that  warrior,  at  the  request  of  I’ope 
i^iUK  11.,  repaired  to  Italy,  to  the  assistance  of  Ferilinand, 
king  of  Naples,  who  was  closely  licsiegeil  at  Bari  by  .luhi), 
count  of  Anjou.  Not  only  did  Scander-beg  oblige  this 
prince  to  latso  the  siege,  but  he  greatly  contributed  to  the 
victory  which  Ferdinand  gaaieil  over  his  antagonist  near 
Trom  (I8ih  Aiigu>.l.  1462).  The  Venetians  having  de- 
ebred  war  against  the  Turks,  Srandei-bi’g  was  induce<l 
by  them  to  break  the  treaty  by  which  he  was  bound,  and  to 
make  an  inroad  into  Muhammed's  dominions,  lie  was 
Hgam  successful. and  defeated  a runaiderahle  force  which  be- 
s eged  Cniia,  tho  capital  of  his  slates.  He  was  at  length 
ciiiried  off  by  sickness  at  Lissa  in  tho  Venetian  territory,  on 
the  irth  January.  1467.  m the  63rd  ycarofhis  ago.  leaving 
a son  of  lender  years,  whose  guardianship  he  entrusted  to 
the  republic  of  Venice.  His  death  however  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  entire  submission  of  Albania  to  tho  Turkish 
yoke.  fAtBxNiA.]  Svander-beg  was  a great  warrior;  liis 
enterprUe  and  military  skill  constituted  him  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  lus  rUy.  Such  were  hU  personal  slrcugih 
ami  his  courage  in  the  lleld.  that  llie  Turk'«  gave  him  tho 
surname  of  Lkander-hcg  (Prince  Alexander).  On  tho 
taking  of  Lissa,  where  his  remains  were  discovered  by  tho 
conquerors,  the  Turks  dug  up  his  hones  and  made  them  into 
amulets,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  thus  transfer 
his  courage  toihciu.  'Iherc  aro  various  chrumclesuf  Scon- 
der-bfg:  the  principal  and  the  best  is  that  of  Marino  Bar- 
Ivsio,  hia  contemporary,  which  appe.ircd  for  the  fiisi  time  at 
Fraukforl,  1537,  folio,  under  the  Uiteof 'l>c  Viid  et  Mori- 
bus  ac  Rebus  prmcipud  adversus  Turcas  geslis  Gcorgii 
C'astrioti  clarissimi  Epirotarum  Principis,  qui  propter  cele- 
berrima  facinura  8canderbegus,  hoc  est  .Mexandcr  Magnus, 
cognoroinntus  fuit.’  It  was  aflcrwanU  reprinted  ami  trans- 
lated into  French  ami  German.  Another  aiionynuuis  his- 
tory had  previously  appeared  at  Runic  in  15.37,foiio.  1*  M 

Monatdo  published  one  in  Italian  (Venice,  15!J  I.  folio),  w Inch 
vias  translated  into  PortugucKC  and  into  Spanish.  There 
are  al»o  'Histoire  de  Seamier  lieg,'  by  Du  Ponect,  Puns, 
1 ?o‘J ; ‘ ScandiT-beg,  ou  les  A ventures  flu  Prmced' Alban  ie,' 
by  Chevilly,  ibid.,  1732.  2 vol-.  l‘2mo. : and  twio  Latin  ]ioeinM 
on  the  history  of  Scander-beg,  ono  by  Kiikert  (Lubec.  1643, 
4(u.),  the  oiber  by  Busieics. 

(Hammer  Pnrg-tal),  Getkrhithte  dex  Osmanitchen  Heichs, 
Pfsili.  l^>‘27-35,  \ul.  li  ; U jwkms's /ytr/ory  the  Oi toman 
Umpire,  Londmi,  I‘r7  voL  i.) 
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